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AIR, THE INVESTIGATION OF THE UPPER 




f*>rra of kite, which had been recently invented 
by Hargreaves in Australia, held by steel W'ire 
in place of the cord, and no doubt he owed 
his subsequent success to the change. He 
also employed a steam engine for winding in. 

For many years Idtes continued to be the 
only practical means of raising self-recording 
instruments into the air, and although they 
are now being superseded by aeroplanes they 
are still used for the purpose. The early 
pioneers in kite flpng for scientific purposes 
were subject to many worries and difficulties, 
and were liable, most unwillingly, to inflict 
inc :)nvenience and considerable risk upon their 
neighbours, risks from which they were free 
themselves, with the exception of injury from 
lightning. The chief obstacle to raising a 
kite beyond two cr three thousand feet is the 
horizontal force produced by wind pressure 
upon the retaining string or wire, the mere 
weight of the string is of quite trifling import- 
ance in comparison. Hence the necessity to 
use some material that wiU have great strength 
combined with small bulk Steel music wire 
best meets these conditions and has been 
universally employed for kite flying. It can 
be obtained in lengths of six or more miles 
in one piece, and with a diameter of only one 
thirty-second of an inch will stand a tensile 
force of 250 lbs. But it will be readily seen 
that a mile or two of such wire lying across 
roads subject to ordinary traffic may do serious 
harm. Amongst other accidents that have 
occurred may be mentioned the killing of a 
horse by an electric current brought down from 
the conductors of an overhead tramway line. 
This occurred in Germany. In France the 
wire lying across a railway became entangled 
between the eccentrics on the driving axle 
of a locomotive, and such a quantity of wire 
became wound round the axle that it rendered 
the engine useless and the train was held up. 

§ (2) Kites. — ^The kites used in the investiga- 
tion of the upper air require certain character- 
istics some of which are mutually antagonistic, 
so that, as in many other matters, a compromise 
has to be arranged. The danger of dropping 
the wire across a road arises in three ways. 
The wind may become too light to allow the 
kite to fly ; it may become so strong that the 
kite becomes unstable and dives to the ground ; 
the wire may break near the winch either from 
some injury or a kink having been formed 
in it, or from inability to stand the tensile 
force put upon it by the kites. To fly in a 
light wind a kite must be of light weight, 
and if so, it is not strong enough to stand 
the stress put upon it by a strong wind, but 
becomes deformed and hence unstable. For 
the first^kilometre or so of height the strength 
of the wind is known from the surface wind, 
but the uppermost of a train of kites may 
reach 5 or 6 km., and the wind at such heights 


cannot be inferred with any certainty from 
the surface wind. 

Some form of the box or Hargreave kite 
(Fig, 1) has been used almost universally, but 



Fig. 1.— Kite used in England. 


the details have been considerably modified by 
the staff at each separate aeronautical station, 
and it is noteworthy that each station has shown 
a decided tendency to keep to its own par- 
ticular kite. Neither is the reason far to seek. 

The peculiarities of a Idte, especially the objection- 
able ones, become well known to those who use it, 
and they learn by experience how to deal with them, 
whereas with a strange kite, even though on the 
whole it might he a better one, the accident of drop- 
ping or breaking the wire would quite likely occur 
before the staff were used to the kite. It is a case 
of the proverb — Better the devil you do know than 
the devil you do not know. It is not possible to get 
a comparison of the goodness of the kites from the 
results obtained at the different stations, partly 
because the suitability of the weather to kite flying 
is widely different in different countries, but chiefly 
because the average height attained is closely 
dependent upon the risk of accident that is habitually 
taken. It is easy to add kites on the line and attain 
a great height, the difficulty is to get back the kites 
and wire uninjured. Although the wire may break, 
the record from the instrument carried is generally 
recovered intact. 

The Hargreave or box kite consists of two 
separate cells. It is Hke a box with the two 
.ends gone, and a piece out of the middle, 
excepting for the main sticks of the frame- 
work, which keep the ends apart. In the 
Continental and American form the cells are 
rectangular with the depth about half or one 
third the width. In the English form the 
section is approximately a rhomboid with the 
short diameter equal to either side. In the 
Cody kite that was used at Aldershot for man- 
lifting in the years before the war, the cells 
were rectangular, and an addition of large 
wings on the sides of the upper cell was made, 
so that the kite looked much like a large bird. 
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Abacus. See “ Calculating Machines,” § (1) 
(i.). 

Absorption, Atmospheric : 

Effect of water vapour on. See “ Radia- 
tion,” § (2) (iL). 

Of Solar Radiation. See ibid, § (1) (i.) 
and § (3) (ii.). 

Absorptivity of Dry Air. See “ Radiation,” 

§ (2) (ii.). 

Acme Standard Thread. See “Gauges,” 

§ ( 47 ). 

Adding Machines. See “ Calculating Ma- 
chines,” § (7). 

Adiabatic or Isentropic Processes in the 
Atmosphere. See “ Atmosphere, Thermo- 
dynamics of the,” §§ (6), (7), and Sections 
IV., V., VI., and Figs. 15, 16, 17. 
Adiabatic Lapse of Temperature. See 
“ Atmosphere, Physics of,” §§ (3), (5), (6). 
Adiabatic Temperature Gradient of the 
Sea. See “ Oceanography, Physical,” § (49). 
Air : 

Evidence for descent of, when cooled. See 
“Atmosphere, Thermodynamics of the,” 
§ (24). 

Flow of, over isobars. See ibid. § (16). 
Relation of horizontal and vertical flow of. 
See ibid. § (16). 

See also “ Convection,” “ Eviction,” etc. 
Air, Conductivity of. See “ Atmospheric 
Electricity,” § (11). 

Near a thunderstorm. See ibid. § (4). 

Air, Density of, in grm. per litre, tabulated. 

See “ Balances,” Table IV, 

Air, Dry : 

Adiabatic lines for. See “ Atmosphere, 
Thermodynamics of the,” Fig. 15. 
Characteristic equation of. See ibid. § (18) 
and Table V. 

Density of. See ibid. § (2). 
Entropy-temperature diagram for. See ibid. 

§§ (19), (22). 


Isentropic equation of. See ibid. § (19). 

Physical constants of. See ibid. § (2) and 
Table I. 

Specific heat of. See ibid. § (2). 

Thermodynamic properties of. See ibid. 
IV., Fig. 16. 

AIR, THE INVESTIGATION OF THE 
UPPER 

I. Methods of Investigation — Instruments 
USED — The Interpretation of the 
Records 

§ (1) Methods. — About twenty-five years ago 
the late Laurance Rotch of Blue Hill Observa- 
tory, near Boston, U.S.A., started a systematic 
inquiry into the conditions prevailing in the 
free atmosphere. For more than a hundred 
years previously occasional attempts had been 
made to ascertain the electrical conditions, 
the temperature, and the strength of the wind, 
by Franklin, Watson, Glaisher, Archibald 
and others, but the inception of the present 
methods is certainly due to Rotch. 

The matters to which attention has chiefly 
been directed are the chemical composition 
of the atmosphere, its temperature and 
humidity, the velocity and direction of the 
air current, and latterly, since this is of great 
importance for the navigation and safe landing 
of aeroplanes, the height and density of clouds. 

Observations have been obtained in various 
ways, chiefly by the use of kites, captive 
balloons, kite balloons (a combination of a 
kite and a balloon), registering balloons (or 
balloon sondes), pilot balloons, and latterly 
aeroplanes. 

Before describing the instruments used to 
record the temperature and humidity it wiU 
be well to notice the means of raising them. 

Laurance Rotch commenced his investi- 
gation with the ordinary flat kite with a tail, 
held by the best and strongest string obtain- 
able, but he soon discarded these for the box 
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Ths illustration shows the form of kite that 
was used in England. Por full information 
about what can be done with Idtes the pub- 
lications giving details of the work at Linden- 
burg, Germany, should be read. At this 
station, by means of Idtes and captive balloons, 
for a long series of years ascents have been 
made daily without a break. The loss of 
material in the form of kites and wire has 
been large, but excellent series of records have 
been obtained. 

§ (3) Captive Balloons. — Since a kite can- 
not be raised on calm days, its place has often 
been taken by a captive balloon. In quite 
calm weather a captive balloon may reach a 
very good height, as it will rise almost verti- 
cally, but any appreciable wind will exert 
a horizontal pressure on it in excess of its 
own lift, thus greatly reducing its height. 
Oil the return of the balloon it is usual to 
withdraw the gas into a gasometer. But the 
same gas cannot be used mdefinitely. Hydro- 
gen diffuses outwards through the envelope, 
and also it appears that the gases of the atmo-. 
sphere diffuse inwards, for after a comparatively 
short time the gas in the gasometer is found to 
have increased in specific gravity, so that it 
will not give the necessary lifting power to 
the balloon, and fresh gas must be supplied. 

§ (4) Kite Balloons. — The kite balloon 
seems to have been first used in Germany. It 
has not been extensively employed in England 
to obtain observations of temperature and 
humidity, but has been developed for military 
pur])oscs and has given valuable results. It is 
a combination of a kite and a balloon, so that 
it has the ])ower of rising in a calm in virtue of 
the buoyancy of the light gas it contains, and 
unlike the s])herical balloon it will continue 
Hying at a go«)d angle in a strong wind on 
prciusely the same principle as that on which 
a kite depends. In sha])e it is somewhat like 
a sausage, being of strc‘am-line form,^ so as 
to oiler the minimum of resistance when head 
tt) the wind. There are fins behind and the 
shiipo is maintained by the air ])ressure inside. 
The dynainit! lift and the stability in wind 
<l(q)end on the mode of attachment of the 
bridle as in the ordinary kite. In strong winds 
the lift du(‘ to the gas is insignificant com- 
pared to that diH‘ to tlu‘ wind. 

§ (5) Reihsteuiho Balloc>n.s.— Registering 
balloons, or balloon sondes, are small balloons 
made usually of thiti sheet-rubber. At average 
pressures and tempcu'atun's one cubic foot of 
commercial hydrogtm will e.xert a lift of about 
om‘. oumu', that btfing tlui dilfertmce between 
the weight of a cubic foot of air and a cubic 
foot of comnu^reial hydrogen. The rubber 
balloons are securely tied up round the neck 
at starting, and assuming that t.he gas inside 
is at the same tmn|H‘rature as the air outside, 
^ SCO “ Aeronaut ies,” Vol. V. 


and that the pressure inside is not increased 
to any appreciable extent by the tension of 
the rubber, the ratio of the density of the 
hydrogen to that of the air in which the 
balloon floats remains unchanged with height, 
and hence the same quantity of hydrogen 
gives the same lift. The limit to the height 
reached for balloons of the same kind is 
therefore set by the diameter at which the 
balloon bursts. In this connection the follow- 
ing figures are of interest. The diameter of 
a balloon is doubled by the expansion of the 
gas inside when it has reached a height of 
16-4 km., trebled at 24*2, and quadrupled at 
30 km. These figures are for average condi- 
tions of temperature and pressure in the 
south-east of England, and assume that the 
rubber allows no leak of hydrogen during the 
ascent and exerts no pressure on the gas 
inside. Since the weight of a balloon varies 
as the area of the fabric used, that is as the 
square of the diameter, and the lift as the 
cube of the diameter, it is obvious that much 
greater heights will be obtained by increasing 
the size of the balloons. In practice, however, 
the quality of the rubber and the workman- 
ship arc of such importance that they almost 
swallow up for a considerable range the 
question of size. Like a chain the strength 
of a balloon is that of its weakest part, so 
that one defective half inch on one of the 
many scams is fatal. 

It is not absolutely necessary to use rubber, 
but it has great advantages. It gives a nearly 
uniform rate of ascent from the ground up 
to the highest point reached, and this ensures 
an cliicient ventilation of the thermograph. 
On the other hand, a paper or gutta-percha 
balloon maches a height where it is more or 
less in equilibrium and floats at that height. 
If this occurs in the day-time the thermo- 
graph is more inlluenced by solar radiation 
than by the temperature of the air, and tem- 
peratures of 0. too high may be recorded. 
Moreover, a considerable time may elapse 
before the balloon falls, in which it may drift 
a long distance down the wind, a result that 
i;i England is likely to lead to its loss in the 
Channel or North Sea. 

The balloons that have been mostly used 
in England have weighed from h to 13 ounces, 
the load they have to carry is 3 ounces, and 
the free lift given has been made, as the 
result of experi(‘iice, equal to the weight of 
the balloon. Thus a total lift of about. 2f> 
ounces, .secured by 25 cubic feet of hydrof.en, 
is used. This re({uirea a diameter of 43-5 
inches, which is about double the imstretolied 
diameter of the balloon. To reach a height 
of 10-4 km., whicdi was about the average 
h(*ight for England before the war, the nihher 
bt‘fore giving way must be stretched to four 
times its imstretehcd length in each direction, 
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that is, reduced to ^ of its thickness. It is 
not surprising that good rubber and good 
workmanship are required to make a satis- 
factory balloon. The conditions on the 
Continent are much the same, excepting that 
the meteorograph to be carried up is much 
heavier. This requires a larger balloon and 
the diameter at starting is about 2 metres. 

The meteorograph in England is hung below 
the balloon by a thread of 40 metres length, 
so that it may be free from the wake of hot air 
that will be left by a balloon rising in full sun- 
shine, and it carries a label offering a reward of 
5s. to the finder if he will return it uninjured. 
On the Continent about 90 per cent are re- 
turned, in England many are lost in the sea, 
and only from 60 to 70 per cent are returned. 

§ (6) Pilot Balloons. — A knowledge of the 
velocity and direction of the air currents in 
the higher strata of the atmosphere in all 
conditions of weather is necessary for the 
safe navigation of aeroplanes, but the only 
simple ■ and reliable method is by means of 
pilot balloons, and this method unfortunately 
fails just when it is most wanted, namely, at 
times when low clouds are prevalent. 

Pilot balloons were in use before the war, 
and they have been employed most extensively 
during the war, so that a very large mass of 
information has accumulated and is awaiting 
some one to sift and classify it. There is a 
close connection between the direction and 
strength of the upper winds and the position 
of the isobars on the corresponding weather 
chart, but the finer details are still confused 
and undiscovered. 

A pilot balloon is a small india-rubber 
balloon of about 18" or 2' diameter at starting, 
and weighing about 30 grammes ; it is filled 
with hydrogen until somewhat more than 
double its natural diameter, and securely tied 
up. When no leaks develop in the rubber 
it rises with a uniform, or very nearly uniform, 
velocity, and is kept in view in the field of 
one or sometimes two theodolites. It is 
obvious that with one theodolite the only 
observation made is the direction of the line 
of sight ; there is no linear dimension to form 
a scale as a basis for determining the velocity. 
This is supplied by assuming a uniform 
ascensional velocity. With two theodolites 
the base line or distance between the theo- 
dolites forms the scale. 

(i.) One-TheodoUte Method. — Prom the results 
of many pilot - balloon ascents made with 
two theodolites and from many direct experi- j 
ments in closed buildings such as the i 
Albert Hall, where the time of ascent from 
the floor to the ceiling can be measured by a ! 
stopwatch, a formula has been deduced giving 
the ascensional velocity in terms of the weight 
and the free lift. There are some curious 
anomalies in the motion of a sphere through a 


fluid ; near to certain critical sizes and speeds 
an increase of the load may even lead to an 
increase m the ascensional velocity, and hence 
the formula is only valid for balloons of about 
the usual size. 

The formula is 

V=jLV(W+L)*, 

where ^ is a constant equal to 84 for V in 
metres per minute or 275 in feet per 
minute, 

L is the net free lift in grammes, 

W is the dead weight of the balloon and 
its attachments in grammes. 

The free lift and the weight are easily 
measured and then the ascensional velocity 
is known, multiplying by the time from tlio 
start the height is known, and tlien from the 
observation of the angular altitude and 
azimuth made by means of the theodolite 
the precise position is known, and thus the 
mean velocity and mean direction of motion 
between any two observations is readily 
.calculated. The observations are in general 
made at one-minute intervals. 

The assumption made that the asc’.ensional 
velocity is uniform may be justified for still 
air or for air with no vertical motion, but it. 
is not true for bright sunny days, since on 
such days convection currents are generally 
present. It has been found that inland the 
balloon rises more quickly in the first kilo- 
metre of its rise than in the subs(*quent kilo- 
metres, and the following explanation has 
been given. Every rising current of air must 
be compensated by an equal descending curnuit 
elsewhere, and the flow of air near the earth’s 
surface will tend to be from the foot of the 
descending current towards the ascending 
current. A balloon therefore when near the 
earth’s surface will tend to be carried 
by the wind to places where there is an 
ascending current, and this tendency will lead 
to a ^ systematic increase of the aacensional 
velocity. This explanation is confirmed by 
the fact that over the sea the increased rate 
of rising in the first kilometre is not found. 

(ii.) Two TheodolitM.^Vung two theodolites, 
the exact cour^ of the balloon can theoretic- 
ally be determined ; there is indeed one super- 
fluous quantity for solving the equations 
giving the three co-ordinates of position. 
For if the azimuths of the balloon from the 
two ends of the base line are determined 
the foot of the vertical through the balloon 
is found by solving a triangle with on© ski© 
and all the angles known, and then either 
observation of angular altitude gives the 
height of the balloon. A similar result follows, 
though not so simply if two altitudes and one 
azjimuth are observed. 

So long as the distance of the balloon is not 
too large compared with the length of the base 
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line, and especially when the track of the 
balloon is approximately at right angles to 
it, quite exact determinations can be made, 
but this latter condition cannot always be 
secured in practice. Captain Cave, the pioneer 
in work with pilot balloons in England, states 
in his book {The Structure of the Atmosphere 
in Clear Weather, Cambridge University Press) 
that for considerable heights he considers the 
one - theodolite method the more accurate. 
No doubt in the first kilometre or two con- 
vection currents do cause errors, but these 
errors are casual and have a very trifling 
effect upon the means. Also the one-theodolite 
method requires less time to work up the 
observations, a point that may in some cir- 
cumstances be of considerable importance. 


in the illustration {Fig. 2), and is quite simple 
in principle. The pen carriages run on guides 
parallel to the axis of the drum, which is 
horizontal, and they are moved by light chains 
which are coiled in a groove attached to the 
divided circles of the theodolite. The chains 
are guided by jockey pulleys where required 
and are kept taut by a hanging weight at the 
far end. Thus a change of azimuth, say, 
uncoils a certain amount of one chain and the 
free carriage moves an equal distance parallel 
to the axis of the clock drum. The azimiibh 
and altitude at any given time can be read to 
about 10 minutes of arc. 

§ (7) Aeeoplanes. — The use of aeroplanes for 
obtaining observations up to the height they 
can reach is self - evident, and inasmuch as 



Pm. 2.— Self-recording Theodolite. 


(iii.) The Tail Method . — ^Thc plan has been 
adopted in some cases of hanging a visible 
object by a thread of known length and 
observing the angle subtended by the thread 
with a micrometer eyepiece in the theodolite. 
The plan is useful, though it obviously fails 
when the balloon is near the zenith, but the 
difficulty is that the hanging object swings 
about like a |)endulum, and hence the observed 
subtended angle is systematically too small 
and also difficult to measure owing to its 
rapid variation. 

(iv.) Self recording Theodolite . — To reduce the 
number of observers and to obtain continuous 
records instead of observations at one-minute 
intervals a self - recording instrument was 
designed by Mr. J, S. Dines. It is self-record- 
ing in the sense that the balloon is kept at the 
centre of the cross wires by the observer, while 
the azimuth and altitude angles are recorded 
by two pens using differently coloured inks on 
a long clock drum. The instrument is shown 


they are likely to be used in increasing num- 
bers, so that observations may be a sort of 
by-product, it is probable that they will more 
or less supersede kites and captive balloons. 
Self-recording instruments may be carried by 
an aeroplane, or direct observation of the 
temperature shown by a thermometer can 
be made by the observer. The essential point 
is that the thermometer, whether self-recording 
or otherwise, shall be so carried that it may 
be uninfluenced by radiation or the hot. gases 
from the engine. 

In the Annual Supplement of the Oeo- 
physical Journal for 1918, issued by the 
Meteorological Office monthly, mean tem- 
peratures of the upper air over Martlesham 
Heath and South Famborough are given. 
The values have been obtained by aeroplanes, 
and the number of ascents combined on which 
they are based at 4*5 km. exceeds two hundred. 

§ (8) Mitboeografhs. ^ — The instruments 
used for determining the temperature and 
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humidity of the upper air are of various kinds, 
but may be divided into two classes, those 
which use a clock and write on a moving 
surface, and those which simply draw a graph 
showing the temperature and the relative 
humidity in terms of the. extension of an aner- 
oid box under the decreasing pressure. The in- 
struments used with kites also mostly give a 
record of the wind velocity. 

The difficulties met with in designing a 
suitable instrument, more particularly for use 
with registering balloons, have been consider- 
able. It must be light, though an extra half- 
pound in the case of kites is not of serious 
import ; it must be capable of bearing rough 
usage and of recording at very low tempera- 
tures. 

The instruments used on the Continent and 
in America, both for kites and for registering 
balloons, are of standard type, but made as 
light as possible. The difficulty of finding an 
ink that will flow at very low temperatures is 
met by using a needle point writing on paper 
or metal foil lightly covered by soot from a 
lamp. The record is set as soon as it is 
obtained by immersion in a thin shellac 
varnish. The clocks are especially made to 
withstand the action of extreme cold on the 
springs. The three pens, pressure temperature 
and humidity, write on the same clock drum, 
but inasmuch as low temperature and low 
pressure must inevitably occur together, con- 
siderable overlapping of these two scales is 
allowed, so as to save length in the clock 
drum. Some five inches in length is given to 
each scale, and this has to cover a range of 
1000 mb. pressure and at least 100° C, of 
temperature. It follows that the temperature 
can be obtained from the chart without 
difficulty to within one degree, but on the 
pressure scale 4 mb. go to one-fiftieth of an 
inch, which is about the limit to which the 
chart can be read at all accurately. With 
the heights that can be reached with a kite 
or aeroplane the range of pressure and .tem- 
perature is much less, so that a more open 
scale can be obtained. 

In England different types of instruments 
are in use both for kites and balloons. In 
the kite meteorograph the pens write upon a 
circular disc of stiff paper turning on a pin 
through its centre, instead of upon a sheet 
of paper wrapped round a drum. The disc 
is driven by a small cheap clock, such as used 
to be obtainable for a few^ shillings, the .small 
milled wheel provided to set the hands being 
used to produce a friction drive. The pressure 
and humidity pens write on one side and the 
temperature and wind force pens write on the 
other side of the centre. The whole instru- 
ment occupies a shallow flat box about 
3 X 12 X 14 inches, which can be conveniently 
secured in the centre of the kite. 


The balloon meteorograph {Fig. 3) is of 
altogether different construction and has no 
clock. It gives a graph scratched by a sharp 
metal point on a 
silver-plated surface, 
from which under a 
low-power microscope 
the temperature can 
be obtained. A single 
aneroid box is used 
of about 2J in. in 
diameter, made of 
thin German silver ; 
the box is not ex- 
hausted of air, but 
is scaled up with the 
opposite faces held 
close together. Since 
the metal is thin the 
extension of the box 
depends largely on 
the elasticity of the 
enclosed air rather 
than on the elasticity 
of the metal, and 
thus an open scale 
free from much Halloou Meteorograph, 
hysteresis is obtained 

with the additional advantage of a light 
box. The box is placed betweem two le‘V(^rH 
connected at one end by a spring, and as 
the box opens under the decreasing atmo- 
spheric pressure the other ends of the l(‘V(‘rH 
separate. One lever carries a small nu'tal 
plate the size of a postage stamp, on which 
the record is made, the other carries the arrange- 
ment for the thermograph and hygrograph. 

The thermograph depends on the exj)ansion 
of a thin strip of German silver some four 
inches long compared with that of an invar 
rod. The expansion, or rather contraction, of 
the Gorman silver strip is multiplied up stmie 
ten times by a light lever of thin steel, thv 
far end of which is sharpened and tume<i 
down to form the scratching point. As the 
aneroid box opens the point is drawn over 
the small plate scratching, if the tcmjKsrature 
is constant, an arc of a circle, A variation 
of the temperature causes motion of the taunt 
at rierht angles to the arc. No pivots are used 
in the construction of the instnmient, their 
place being taken by springs. The object of 
the plating is to secure a surface quite free 
from scratches and not readily corrodible, the 
latter requirement being necessary because 
the instrument may have to lie out ©x|>oged 
to the weather for a considerable time before 
it is found. Traces have been deciphered after 
a year’s exposure. 

§ (9) iNTKaPRBTATION OF THE RiaOHDa.—- 
The records of the recording instruments and of 
the observed angles of the theodolites in the 
case of pilot balloons have to be expressed 
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finally as values of the temperature, humidity, 
wind velocity and wind direction that prevailed 
at the various levels at the instant the recording 
instrument or the pilot balloon passed through 
them. The recording instruments give a 
double record, one for the ascent and one for 
the descent, but since as a rule the differences 
are small, it suffices to publish the mean of 
the two. The records of the wind are obtained 
directly in terms of the height, but the records 
of temperature and humidity are obtained 
primarily in terms of pressure, or to be more 
precise, in terms of aneroid box extension, 
which unfortunately is not strictly propor- 
tional to change of pressure, and owing to 
hysteresis lags somewhat behind the change 
of pressure that causes it. 

The following is briefly the method of 
working up the record of a balloon meteoro- 
graph used in England ; 

The instrument is calibrated a short time 
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Tig. 4. — Copy of Actual Record from a Balloon 
Meteorograph. Enlarged live times. 


before each ascent is made, and the calibration 
marks are made on the same metal plate 
which is to be used for the ascent. These 
marks consist of three lines of equal tempera- 
ture at about 10° C., - 20° C., and - 50° C., with 
cross lines on each temperature mark at 900, 
81)0, 700 — to 100 millibars of pressure. This 
provides 27 standard points of reference 
through or between which the actual trace 
will be made. On recovering the instrument 
after an ascent the first process is to transfer 
these standard marks and the actual trace to 
squared paper. This is done under a low- 
power microscope with a micromotor eye- 
piece and a moving stage. The co-ordinates 
are temperature obtained from the micrometer 
and aneroid box extension obtained from the 
motion of the stage, which by means of a 
micrometer screw can be read to *01 mm. 
Then by interpolation the temperature corre- 
sponding to any pressure can be read off from 
the diagram that has been drawn on the 
squared paper. 

The next process is to obtain the heights 
from the pressure. This is given by the 
formula A =6*0674 T log^f (pe/p), where h is the 
height in kilometres, pQ the surfac*e pressure, 
p the pressure at the height A, and T the 
harmonic mean of the absolute temperatures. 
For heights over which the range of tem- 
perature is not large, the arithmetical mean 


of the tempercatures may be substituted for 
the harmonic mean without serious error. 

The computation may be made by means of 
tables, but a graphical process using semi- 
logarithmic paper is the most convenient and 
is accurate to about 1 millibar. 

§ (10) Accuracy or the Observations. — 
There are two independent lines of evidence, 
both of which lead to the conclusion that, when 
it is finally published, the probable error in 
the temperature does not exceed about 1° C. 
They are, firstly, the good agreement between 
records that are obtained from the same place 
at short intervals of time or from places near 
together at the same time; and, secondly, from 
the high correlation coefficients which exist 
between the pressures and temperatures. Such 
high correlation coefficients could not be 
found if the error in the measurement of either 
variable were appreciable when compared with 
its standard deviation. With regard to height, 
it is calculated from the pressure. In the first 
few kilometres of height a difference of one 
millibar of pressure corresponds to a difference 
of about 10 metres, but at 20 km. a difference 
of 1 mb. corresponds to about 130 metres, and 
consequently the recorded values of great 
heights are more or less uncertain. 

Full details of the instruments and methods 
used in Great Britain have been published, 
mostly by the Meteorological Office. A list 
is given below.^ 


II. The Temperature Conditions in the 
Upper Air 

§ (11) Temperature and Height.— Ob- 
servations on the temperature and humidity 
of the upper air have been made by means of 
registering balloons in many localities, includ- 
ing a few in the Antarctic by Dr. Simpson, 
and the following is a brief summary of the 
results; but it is only in Europe that the 
ob^rvations are at all numerous. 

From sea-level upwards to about three 
kilometres the fall of temperature with 
height, which has latterly come in England 
to be called the “ lapse rate,” is more or less 
irregular, but has on the whole a value of 
rather over 5° C. per kilometre, or 3° F. per 
1000 feet. In the first kilometre it depends 
greatly upon local conditions, upon whether 
the day be clear or cloudy, upon whether the 
time be early morning or afternoon, and, on 

* Meteorological Office — 

M.O. 202. 

M.O. No. 210. Geophysical Memoirs^ No. 6. 

M.O, 223, Hecilon U, The Computefs Bandbooh, 
Bo., Subsection 1. 

Do., Subsection 1 (emtinued), 

M.O. 232 j, Professmial Notes, No. 10. 

Second Report on Wind Htmeture,*’ by J. S. 
Dines, Technical MepoH of the Advisory Committee for 
Aenmauiics, 1910-11. 

idJM, Met, Soc,, vol. xxxlx. No. 166, “Rate of 
Ascent of Pilot Balloons.” 
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tke coast, upon whether the wind is from the 
shore or off the sea. In spring; and summer 
on. sunny days the lapse rate in the afternoon 
for the first kilometre will generally be as large 
as 9° or 10° C. But, on the other hand, between 
sunset and sunrise on clear nights the tempera- 
ture at one kilometre height will probably be 
higher than that near the ground. These 
discrepancies are due to the fact that the 
diurnal change of temperature, due to the 
sun’s heat by day and absence at night, 
is very shallow and does not, as a rule, 
extend to any appreciable extent much over 
one kilometre. Thus the conditions which 
govern the temperature close to the ground 
are quite different to those which prevail 
higher up. 

Inversions, as they are called — that is to 
say, cases in which the temperature increases 
with height — are common in the lower strata ; 
they are generally found in anticyclonic 
regions and are perhaps permanent in places 
where the surface temperature is very low, 
as in Canada, Siberia, or the Antarctic in 
winter. 

From three kilometres and upwards to a 
height which depends on the latitude, but is 
for Europe about 10*6 km., a lapse rate of 
from 6° to 7° C. per kilometre is found and 
inversions of temperature are rare. All this 
part of the atmosphere in which a lapse rate 
is found is called the troposphere. Above it 
up to the greatest height to which sufficient 
observations have been made — that is, to 
about 20 km, (12J miles) — the temperature 
does not change much with height, although 
it may vary through 20° C. or more with time. 
This part of the atmosphere is called the 
stratosphere. The boundary between the 
two is in general sharply defined, and often 
there is an inversion at the boundary. 

The thickness of the troposphere is subject 
to large variation both in time and space. 
In the equatorial regions it is about 16 km. 
There are not enough observations to allow 
a very precise value to be given. For latitude 
60° over Europe the value is 10*6 km., for 
Scotland and Petrograd a little under 10 km. 
So far as is known the value depends on the 
latitude and not at all on the longitude. 
This refers to average values. The changes 
with time are of two kinds in temperate 
latitudes. There is an increase in summer 
and a decrease in winter, the range being 
nearly proportional to the range in the 
surface temperature. Thus in Canada the 
annual range is some 4 km.; in England, 
though well marked, it is less than 2 km. 
The other change occurs with changing types 
of weather. The troposphere is thick over 
anticyclonic areas, thin over cyclonic areas. 
Thus in England, over a deep cyclonic depres- 
sion the value may be as low as 7*5 km., and 


over an anticyclone as high as 12*5 km. 
The variations due to pressure are much 
larger than those due to change of season. 

The changes of temperature are as follows : 
In the troposphere there is a seasonal change 
of temperature, so that the lapse rate is the 
same with the exception mentioned above 
both summer and winter. The changes with 
barometric variation are such that the tropo- 
sphere is cold over a cyclonic area and warm 
over an anticyclonic. The seasonal change 
iu the stratosphere over Europe is in the 
same sense but greatly reduced in magnitude ; 
over Canada (Toronto) the stratosphere 
seems to be coldest in the summer, warmest 
in the winter. With barometric changes the 
conditions in the troposphere and stratosphere 
are inverted; the stratosphere is warm over 
the cyclone, cold over the anticyclone. With 
change of latitude the troposphere is naturally 
warmer as we go towards the equator, but the 
reverse is the case with the stratosphere. In 
low latitudes at 17 km, the temperature is 
as low as 193° a, -80° C., the lowest natural 
temperature ever recorded on the earth ; 
over Scotland and Petrograd it is 223, - 60° C., 
and the rise of temperature with increasing 
latitude is plainly appiirent from the observa- 
tions from places so near together as London, 
Manchester, and Scotland. 

The changes of temperature between the 
troposphere and stratosphere are conveniently 
summed up in the statement that the mean 
temperature of the air column taken with 
regard to height from the ground to 20 ktn. 
is very nearly constant both with regard to 
change of latitude and change of barometric 
conditions ; when the bottom is cold the top 
is warm, and conversely. Since the pressure 
at 20 km., calculated from the surface pressure, 
depends chiefly on the mean temperature of 
this air column, it follows that whereas at 
the height of the homogeneous atmosphere^ 
viz. 9 to 10 km., there are large differences 
of pressure from place to place and time to 
time, at 20 kilometres there is a very great 
uniformity. 

Except near the earth’s surface there is 
very close correlation between the pressure 
and the temperature eff the air, but with the 
same exception it is strange to find little or 
no correlation between the direction of the 
air motion and the temperature. However, 
there is not space to discuss the question 
here. 

The following table gives the mean tempera- 
tures in absolute measure, the mean pressure 
in millibars and the mean densities in grammes 
per cubic metre. It is taken from The 
Characteristics of the Free Atmosphere, M.O, 
220 C, which can be obtained from the 
Meteorological Office and which contains 
further information on the subject, 
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Height in 

England (South-east). 

Europe. 

Canada (Toronto). 

Equator. 

Kilometres. 

T. 

P. 

D. 

T. 

P. 

D. 

T, 

P. 

D. 

T. 

P. 

D. 

20 

219 

65 

87 

219 

55 

87 

214 

54 

88 

193 

53 

96 

19 

219 

64 

102 

219 

64 

102 

215 

63 

102 

193 

63 

113 

18 

219 

75 

119 

219 

75 

119 

214 

74 

121 

193 

75 

135 

17 

219 

88 

139 

219 

88 

139 

211 

87 

144 

193 

90 

162 

16 

219 

102 

162 

219 

102 

162 

211 

102 

169 

195 

107 

191 

15 

219 

120 

191 

219 

120 

191 

211 

120 

198 

198 

128 

225 

14 

219 

140 

223 

219 

140 

223 

212 

142 

233 

203 

152 

261 

13 

219 

164 

261 

219 

164 

261 

214 

167 

268 

211 

178 

294 

12 

219 

192 

305 

218 

192 

307 

216 

195 

314 

219 

209 

331 

11 

220 

224 

355 

219 

225 

368 

219 

228 

365 

227 

244 

374 

10 

222 

261 

409 

222 

262 

411 

223 

266 

415 

235 

283 

419 

9 

228 

303 

463 

227 

305 

467 

229 

309 

470 

243 

327 

469 

8 

234 

352 

524 

233 

363 

628 

236 

358 

528 

251 

376 

622 

7 

241 

407 

589 

241 

408 

590 

243 

413 

592 

258 

430 

581 

6 

248 

469 

658 

248 

470 

661 

261 

475 

662 

265 

491 

645 

6 

255 

538 

736 

255 

538 

736 

258 

543 

733 

272 

658 

714 

4 

262 

615 

819 

261 

614 

819 

264 

618 

815 

279 

632 

789 

3 

268 

699 

909 

267 

699 

913 

270 

703 

905 

285 

713 

871 

2 

273 

795 

1014 

272 

794 

1017 

275 

798 

1011 

290 

803 

968 

1 

278 

000 

1128 

277 

899 

1128 

278 

903 

1134 

295 

903 

1067 

0 

282 

1014 

1253 

281 

1014 

1258 

282 

1017 



1258 

300 

1012 

1174 


Air, Molst ; 

Characteristic equation of. See “ Atmo- 
sphere, Thermodynamics of the,” § (20) 
and Table V. 

Entropy-temperature diagram for. See ibid. 

§ (22) and Figs. 16, 17. 

Indicator diagram for. See ibid. § (23) and 
Fig. 17. 

Isentropic equation of. See ibid. § (21). 
Physical constants of. See ibid. § (2) and 
Table I, 

Thermodynamical properties of. See ibid. V, 

Aircraft, meteorological instruments for 
use in. See “ Meteorological Instruments,” 
VIII. 

Air-earth Current. See “ Atmospheric 
Electricity,” § (10). 

Air-meter : an instrument designed to 
measure the flow of air. See “ Meteoro- 
logical Instruments,” § (18). 

Airy’s Table : a numerical relation suggested 
by Sir George Airy in 1867 as the basis 
of conversion from pressures to heights. 
See ** Barometers and Manometers,” § (10) 
(iii.). 

Albedo : a word used to denote the amount 
of reflected light. The light of the sun 
reflected by the moon is known as the 
albedo of the moon. 

Albedo of cloud. See “ Meteorological 
Optics,” § (16) (iv.). 

Aloohou Specific gravity of alcohol and 
water mixtures. See “ Alcoholometry,” 
§( 4 }. 


W. H. D. 

ALCOHOLOMETRY 

§ (1) Introductory. — In the days of the 
alchemists various rough-and-ready methods 
were employed for testing the strength of 
spirits. Thus Lully directs his readers to 
moisten a piece of cloth with aqua vitae and 
apply a lighted taper : if the cloth ignited, the 
spirit was to be regarded as aqua vitae, rectifleataf 
or strong spirit. Another method was to pour 
oil into the spirit ; if the latter were strong, 
it floated on the surface of the oil ,* if weak, it 
rested beneath the oil. Basil Valentine, in 
the fifteenth century, described a mode of 
testing alcohol by deflagration. He judged 
the strength of aqua vitae by igniting a certain 
volume of it ; if the whole burned away it 
was pure spirit ; if moi’e than half burned off, 
the spirit was strong ; if leas than half, it was 
weak, and needed further rectification. 

After the introduction of gunpowder the 
** proof ” test came into use. It was performed 
by moistening a little powder with the alcohol 
and applying a light. Rapid combustion 
implied a “ high proof ” spirit ; failure to 
bum, or burning only with difficulty, indicated 
a weak alcohol ; whilst if the mixture burned 
steadily but slowly, the spirit was regarded 
as “good, rightfull, and of vertue.” The 
formation of bubbles or “ beads ” when the 
spirit was shaken in a glass vessel, and the 
length of time during which the bubbles 
persisted, gave to a practised observer a 
rough idea of the strength of a spirit {Preuve 
d^Holland). This test is occasionally used, in 
default of better means, even at the present 
day. 
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In the year 1666, some friction arose between 
importers of French brandy and the customs 
officials of this country as to the rate of duty 
chargeable on the liquor. There were two 
rates, 4d. per gallon and 8d., for liquors of 
different qualities, and the revenue’ officials, 
guided by the sense of taste in levying the 
duties, decided that French brandy ought to 
pay the higher amount. This decision was 
contested by the importers, but was eventually 
ratified and made statutory by an Act passed 
in 1670. Presently, however, fraudulent 
merchants attempted by various devices to 
disguise the real strength of their brandies, 
so that other tests besides that of taste had 
to be resorted to, and recourse was had to those 
mentioned above. But the tests were crude, 
and the results often capricious ; and with 
the increasing importance of alcohol taxation 
the need for better methods of evaluation 
became more and more apparent. Towards 
the close of the century, therefore, a good deal 
of attention was devoted to the question of 
obtaining an areometer or hydrometer suitable 
for testing spirits, since the use of this instru- 
ment appeared to offer an easy and accurate 
method of appraising alcoholic strengths. 
Boyle, who seems to have been the first 
to apply the principle of the hydrometer 
to the testing of distilled liquors, had 
described his instrument in 1675.^ After 
various improvements, the hydrometer came 
into use for revenue purposes in the early 
part of the eighteenth century, as described 
below. 

§ (2) Spirit Balances.— At first the hydro- 
meter appears to have been employed in a 
qualitative way, as an adjunct to the oil and 
gunpowder tests for distinguishing between 
different liquors, rather than for the actual 
estimation of alcoholic strength. For this latter 
purpose various kinds of “ spirit balance ” were 
introduced. Desaguliers ^ remarks that “ the 
hydrometer has only been used to find whether 
any one liquor is specifically heavier than 
another, but not to tell how much, which 
cannot be done without a great deal of trouble 
even with a nice instrument. The hydro- 
statical balance has supplied the place of 
the hydrometer, and shows the different 
specific gravities of fluids by a very great 
exactness.” 

Special forms of the balance were devised 
for testing spirits. Ramsden’s “ balance 
hydrom^trique ” (1792) was one of the first 
of these : other forms were Hooke’s, Millar’s, 
Murray’s, and a “statical hydrometer” in- 
troduced by Adie. Some of these instrument®, 
as Hooke s and Adie’s, determined spirit 
strengths from specific gravity on the principle 
of weighing a “ sinker ” in the spirit. Thus 

^ Phil. Trans, x. 329. 

® Ibid., 1730, xxxvi. 277. 1 


Hooke’s “ poise ” was a large pear-shaped 
glass bulb, equal in volume to about one -third 
of a gallon ; this, hung from one arm of a 
balance, was placed in the spirit, and counter- 
poised ; the weight required indicated the 
strength of the liquor. Others were, essenti- 
ally, a simple form of balance in which a 
vessel was suspended from one arm of a pivoted 
beam, and counterbalanced by a sliding v’eight 
on the other arm. Spirit strengths were found 
by comparing the weight of spirituous liquor 
which the vessel would hold with the weight 
of its water-content. In some instruments 
the beam itself was graduated to show various 
alcoholic strengths directly. In Murray’s 
balance the weight was fixed, and the vessel 
containing the spirit was movable along the 
beam to points which showed “ pro(jf ” and 
strengths “ under ” or “ over ” proof, as the 
case might be, when equilibrium was estab- 
lished. Those earlier forms of spirft-balaneo 
do not appear to have been in general use for 
commercial spirit-assaying. They w'crc em- 
ployed, rather, in special cases, and for pur- 
poses of checking, where more accurate results 
than those given by the hydrometer were 
required. Thus in 1790 wo find Blagden 
(Report to Royal Society) advising that a 
balance should be supplied to each important 
centre where alcohol duties wore collected, in 
order to settle any disputes whicih might 
arise between the trading community and the 
revenue officials. Later, the well-known 
“Mohr” hydrostatic balance came into use 
for ascertaining the specific gravities of litpuds, 
and this instrument, or the “ Westphal ” 
modification of it, is frequently employed 
for alcohol determinations at the present 
day. 

Meanwhile, however, various investigations 
had been in progress, with the olqect of 
determining the true specific gravity of aUndutl 
and of its aqueous solutions on the one hand, 
and of perfecting the hydrometer on the other. 
Attention must now bo given to the results of 
these inquiries. 

§ (3) Contraction. — When alcohol ami 
water are mixed, a rise in the temperature of 
the liquid occurs, and on cooling the mixture 
to the original temperature there is found to be 
a contraction of the total volume. The siiecifio 
gravity of the mixture, therefore, is greater 
than the arithmetical mean of the sf^ecifio 
gravities of the two constituents. The amount 
of contraction depends upon the relative pro- 
portions of the two liquids. Calculated as a 
percentage on the sum of the initial volumes, 
the maximum contraction is given by a mixture 
containing one molecule of alcohol and three 
molecules of water, the amount of the con- 
traction being then 3*64 ]:)er cent at C. 
Or, expressed in another manner, the maximum 
contraction is obtained by mixing 52 volumes 
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of alcohol with 48 volumes of water, and the 
volume of the resulting mixture (at 20° C.) is 
96*3 instead of 100. 

When 100 c.c. of alcohol, at 15-56° 0., are 
mixed with increasing quantities of water, the 
maximum amomit of contraction, 9-08 c.c., is 
reached when the mixture corresponds with 
one molecule of alcohol to eight molecules of 
water. This is to be distinguished from the 
maximum percentage contraction mentioned 
above. 

The results of a series of experiments are 
shown in the subjoined table (J. Holmes) : 

Table I 


Contraction of Aijcohol-Water Mixtures. 
Tomp. 15-56" C. 


Mixture. 
One Mol. 
Alcohol to 

Aetuul Con- 
traction: Initial 
Volninc of 
Alcohol 100 c.c. 

Percentage Con- 
triiction, calculated 
on Sum of Initial 
Volumes. 

h mol. water 

1-21 c.e. 

0*99 

1 » 

3-79 „ 

2*89 

3 „ 

7*03 „ 

3*04 

6 » 

8-87 „ 

3-09 

B „ 

9 08 „ 

2*01 

12 „ 

8*78 „ 

1*80 

20 „ 

7*88 „ 

1*09 


On account of the irregularities in the 
amount of contraction shown by mixturps of 
alcohol and water, the spc^cific gravities of 
such mixtures cannot bo calculated accurately 
from a knowledge of the proportions of water 
and alcohol present. In constructing specific 
gravity tables for aqueous alcohol, tlicreforo, 
it is necessary to determine tiio specific 
gravities by actual experiments on a series of 
mixtures having a known composition, and 
differing only so much as will allow of inter- 
mediate values being interpolated with a 
suffi(!ient degree of accuracy. 

§ (4) 8imc(;ific Gravity op Au^ohol, and of 
Aloouol-Water Mixtures. —The founder of 
alcoholomotry was George Gilpin, clerk to the 
Royal Hocaety in the latter part of the eight- 
eenth century. Dissatisfaction having arisen 
over the processes in use for assessing the 
amount of duty payable on spirits, the Govern- 
ment of the day applied to the Society for 
assistance in tiie matter. Dr. Chas. Blagden, 
the secretary, heli>od to arrange experiments, 
and in 1790 presented a “ Report on the best 
method of proportioning the Excise on Spiritu- 
ous Liquors.” ^ It was recognised that “ no 
method can be accurate except one based upon 
specific gravities ” ; and the experiments conse- 
quently took the form of determining the 
specific gravities of a long series of mixtures 
containing known weights of “ alcohol ” and 

* VhU, Tmm„ 1790, Ixxx. 321. 


water. The experiments, commenced by a 
Swiss chemist. Dr. DoUfuss, w^ere carried out 
by Gilpin, who in 1794 presented the results 
in a set of “ Tables for Reducing the Quan- 
tities by Weight, in any mixture of pure 
Spirit and Water, to those by Measure ; 
and for Determining the Proportion, by 
Measure, of each of the tw'o Substances in 
such Mixtures.” 

The “ alcohol ” used by Gilpin had the 
specific gravity 0*82514 at 15-56°/15*56° C. It 
would contain, therefore, only 88-97 per cent 
by weight of absolute alcohol. Determina- 
tions were made at each temperature-interval 
of 5° P. between 30° F. and 100° F. ; so that 
the experiments provided data for calculating 
the thermal expansion of aqueous alcohol 
within this range of temperature, and also the 
amount of contraction of the mixtures, as well 
as their specific gravities. 

Starting with a weight of alcohol denoted 
by 100 parts, this quantity was at first kept 
constant, and a series of determinations made 
after adding to it 5, 10, 15 . . . 100 parts by 
weight of water ; afterwards the water was 
kept constant at 100 parts, and the alcohol 
decreased by differences of 5 parts from 95 
to 0. Gilpin’s actual results need not be 
given hero : for present-day use they require 
to be corrected, since the “ alcohol ” on 
which they are based was not absolute 
alcohol. With this and other corrections, 
they are embodied in the revised table sub- 
joined (Table II.). 

Lowitz, of St. Petersburg, shortly after- 
wards obtained alcohol much stronger than 
Gilpin’s. He treated spirit of wine with 
potassium carbonate, poured the partly 
dehydrated alcohol oif, and distilled it until 
not more than two -thirds of the spirit had 
passed over. The product® had the specific 
gravity 0-791 at 16° R. (==20° C.), or 0-79484 
when calculated to 15*56715-56° 0. Lowitz’s 
alcohol would thus contain 99*0 per cent of 
absolute alcohol. 

Tralles of Berlin (1811) utilised Gilpin’s 
tables, together with results obtained by him- 
self and others due to Lowitz, in compiling a 
series of alcohol tables for the Prussian 
Government, He, also, had succeeded in 
obtaining a much stronger alcohol than Gilpin’s. 
It had the specific gravity 0*7939 at 15*5674° C., 
or 0*7946 at 16*5671fi’66° C., which corresponds 
with 99*68 per cent of anhydrous alcohol by 
weight. Tralles recalculated Gilpin’s results 
on the basis of this stronger alcohol, and 
constructed a table showing percentage of 
alcohol by volume at 15*56° C., referred to 
water at 4°C. as unity, as well as several 
other tables for use at different temperatures 
in connection with his hydrometer.® These 

* CrelVa Anmlen, 1790, i. 195. 

* OUbert*s Anmlerir 18X1, xxxviU. 849. 
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tables and instrument were used officially in 
Germany during the greater part of the 
nineteenth century. Brix (1847) recalculated 
Tralles’s main table, taking water at 15-56° C. 
as unit3^ 

In 1824, Gay-Lussac published a treatise 
upon the centesimal alcoholometer, together 
with tables calculated for the temperature, 
15°/15° C. : these have formed the basis of 
French alcoholometry. The alcohol taken as 
basis had the specific gravity 0-7947 at the 
temperature mentioned, in accordance with 
results obtained by Rudberg. 

Fownes^ in 1847 described experiments “ on 
the values in absolute alcohol of spirits of 
different specific gravities.” He found the 
specific gravity of absolute alcohol to be 0-7938 
at 15-56°/15-56° C. 

About the same time another important 
determination was carried out by Drinkwater.^ 
He dehydrated strong spirit first with freshly- 
ignited potassium carbonate, and then with 
quicklime ; and obtained a nearly absolute 
alcohol with the specific gravity 0-79381 at 
15'56°/15-56° C. This result is practically iden- 
tical with that found by Fownes, but both are 
slightly higher than the value obtained later 
by Mendeleeff, and now generally accepted as 
the true value. 

Mendeleeff’ s classical research upon alcohol 
was carried out after careful consideration of 
previous investigations, and of all the possible 
sources of error. The results obtained for the 
specific gravity, referred to water at 4° C. as 
unity, were : 


0"C. . 


. 0-80625 

5®C. . 


. 0-80207 

10° C. . 


. 0-79788 

15° C. . 


. 0-79367 

20° C. . 


. 0-78946 

25° C. . 


. 0-78622 

30° C. . 


. 0-78096 


These values correspond with 0-79359 at 
15-56°/15-56° C. (in air) ; and this is accepted 
as probably the most accurate value, although 
it may be mentioned that a somewhat 
lower result (0*7935) has been obtained by 
Squibb.3 

For calculating the specific gravity, at 
temperatures other than 0° C., Mendel^ff gives 
the following equation : ^ 

d«=0-80625 -0•0008340^ -0-00000029«2. 

An account of the research is given by V. 
Richter.® 

As regards the specific gravity of aqueous 

^ PhU. Trans., 1847, cxxxvii. 249. 

* Mem. Chem. Soc., 1848, iii, 447. 

® Ephemeris of Materia Medica, 1884, p. 641. 

* Untersiichungen itber die Verbindungen des 
Alkohols mit Wasser. St. Petersburg, 1865. 

* Ann., d, Pki/sik, 1869, cxxxvii. 103, 230. 


solutions of alcohol, Gay-Lussac’s tables have 
been, and still are, employed for fiscal purposes 
in France and several other continental 
countries, but they have undergone more than 
one revision — the last, and chief one, in 1884. 
Tralles’s tables were used in Germany down to 
the year 1888, when they were superseded by 
others, calculated mainly from Mendeleeff’s 
results by the Normal Eichungs Kommission. 
In the United Kingdom, Sikes’s tables {v. infra) 
have been employed since the year 1810. 
Following, however, upon certain provisions 
in the Finance Act of 1907, a revision and 
extension of Sikes’s original tables was under- 
taken by Sir Edward Thorpe and his staff at 
the Government Laboratory, London, at the 
request of the Customs and Excise authorities, 
and the revised tables were issued in the year 
1912. For the purpose of this revision the 
work of Blagden and Gilpin, Drinkwater, 
Mendeleeff, and the Kaiserliche Normal 
Eichungs Kommission was utilised, after full 
consideration, as embracing the most trust- 
worthy data. It may be remarked that 
Mendeleeff was so well satisfied with Gilpin’s 
and Drinkwater’ s work, that he incorporated 
among his own results many of those obtained 
by these two investigators for spirituous 
mixtures of low strength. The accompanying 
table gives, in an abbreviated form, the specifics 
gravities of aqueous solutions of alcohol 
according to Thorpe’s revision (Table IL). 


Table II 

SPBCino Gravity at G. 

OR «o®/eo° F. 


Specific 
Gravity in Air 
at 15-56715-66 
°C. 

Percentage 
of PrfM)f 
Spirit. 

Percentage 

By 

Welgiit. 

of Alcnhr>l. 

By Vohmu* 
at 16-56 

0-79369 

176-36 

100-00 

100-00 

0-794 

176-21 

99-87 

99-92 

0-796 

174-62 

99-22 

99-62 

0-798 

173-80 

98-67 

99-12 

0-800 

173-07 

97-91 

98-70 

0-802 

172-33 

97-26 

98-28 

0-804 

171-66 

96-67 

97-84 

0-806 

170-77 

96-89 

07-39 

0-808 

169-96 

96-20 

96-93 

0-810 

169-13 

94-60 

96-46 

0-812 

168 28 

93 80 

96-97 

0*814 

167-41 

93-08 

96-47 

0*816 

166-61 

92-36 

94-97 

0*818 

166-60 

91-63 

94-46 

0-820 

164-67 

90-90 

93-02 

0*822 

163-72 

90-16 

93-38 

0-824 

162-76 

89-41 

t 92-83 

0-826 

161-76 

88-66 

92-26 

0-828 

160-76 

87-88 

91-69 
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Tablk II (continued) 


Table II (continued) 




f 


f 

0 

f 


Specific 
Gravity in Air 
at 15-56715’56 

Percentage 
of Proof 
Spirit. 

Percentage of Alcohol 

By 

Weight. 

By Volume 
at 15*56° C. 

0'830 

159 73 

87*11 

91*11 

0*832 

158*69 

86*34 

90*52 

0*834 

157*63 

85*56 

89*91 

0*836 

156*66 

84*78 

89*30 

0*838 

156*47 

83*99 

88*68 

0*840 

154*37 

83*20 

88*06 

0*842 

153*25 

oo 

87*42 

0*844 

152*12 

81*60 

86*77 

0*846 

160*97 

80*79 

86*12 

0*848 

149*80 

70*98 

85*46 

0*850 

148*62 

79*17 

84*78 

0*852 

147*43 

78*35 

84*11 

0*864 

146*23 

77*53 

83*42 

0*856 

146*01 

76*71 

82*73 

0*858 

143*78 

75*88 

82*03 

0*860 

142*64 

76*06 

81*32 

0*862 

141*28 

74*22 

80*61 

0*864 

140*02 

73-39 

79 89 

0*866 

138*74 

72*56 

79*16 

0*868 

137*46 

71*72 

78*43 

0*870 

136*10 

70*88 

77*09 

0*872 

134*84 

70*04 

76*94 

0*874 

133*63 

69*19 

76*19 

0*876 

132*19 

08*35 

76*44 

0*878 

130*80 

67*61 

74*08 

0*880 

129*60 

66*66 

73*91 

0*882 

128*14 

65*81 

73*13 

0*884 

126*77 

(54*96 

72*34 

0*886 

126*37 

64*10 

71*66 

0*888 

123*97 

63*24 

70*76 • 

0*890 

122*66 

02*38 

69*96 

0*892 

121*14 

61*62 

69*14 

0*894 

119*70 

60*66 

68*33 

0*896 

118*26 

69*80 

67*50 

0*898 

116*81 

68*93 

66*67 

0*900 

116*33 

68*06 

65*83 

0*902 

113*84 

67*18 

64*98 

0*904 

112*36 

56*31 

64*13 

0*906 

110*82 

66*42 

6.3*20 

0*908 

109*29 

64*64 

62*39 

0*910 

107*74 

63*66 

61*61 

0*912 

106*20 

62*77 

60*63 

0*914 

104*63 

51 88 

69 74 

0*916 

103*06 

60-98 

68*83 

0*918 

101*43 

60*08 j 

67*92 

0*920 

99*80 

49-17 

66*99 

0*922 

98*16 

48*26 j 

66*06 

0*924 

96*49 

47*33 

66*10 

0*926 

94*80 

48*40 

64*14 

0*928 

93*09 

■ 45*47 

63*16 


Specific 
Gravity in Air 
at 15*56“/15*56 
°C. 

Percentage 
of Proof 
Spirit. 

Percentage of Alcohol 

By 

Weight. 

By Volume 
at 15*56° C. 

0*930 

91*36 

44*53 

52*18 

0*932 

89*61 

43*59 

51*18 

0*934 

87*81 

42*62 

50*15 

0*936 

85*97 

41*64 

49*10 

0*938 

84*10 

40*65 

48*04 

0*940 

82*19 

39*65 

40*95 

0 942 

80*26 

38*64 

45*85 

0*944 

78*26 

37*60 

44*71 

0*946 

76*21 

36*54 

43*54 

0*948 

74*12 

35*46 

42*35 

0*950 

71*98 

34*37 

41*13 

0*952 

69*76 

33*25 

39*87 

0*954 

67*48 

32*09 

38*57 

0*966 

65*09 

30*90 

37*20 

0*958 

62*60 

29*66 

35*79 

0*960 

60*03 

28*39 

34*33 

0 962 

67*33 

27*06 

32*79 

0*964 

54*51 

25*68 

31*18 

0*966 

51*53 

24*23 

29*48 

0*968 

48*38 

22*71 

27*09 

0*970 

46*14 

21*14 

26*83 

0*972 

41*77 

19*53 

23*91 

0*974 

38*36 

17-90 

21*96 

0*976 

34*87 

16*25 

19-98 

0*978 

31*42 

14*61 

18*00 

0*980 

27*99 

12*99 

16*04 

0*982 

24 66 

11*42 

14*13 

0*984 

21*44 

9*91 

12*29 

0*986 

18*34 

8*46 

10*51 

0*988 

16*38 

7*08 

8*80 

0*990 

12*63 

6*76 

7*18 

0*992 

9*82 

4*61 

5*63 

0*994 

7*24 

3*31 

4*14 

0*996 

4*73 

2*17 

2*71 

0*998 

2*33 

1*07 

1*34 

1*000 

0*00 

0*00 

0*00 


Temfbbatxjbe (’orrbctions.— If for any reason 
the specifio gravity of the alcohol is not taken at the 
standard temperature, it is necessary to include a 
correction to compensate for the deviation. The 
correction is greater at higher strengths than at lower, 
as will be seen frona the table given below, which 
is used in the following manner : 

The difference between the standard temperature 
and the actual temperature of the observation is 
multiplied by the appropriate factor, taken from the 
table. If the actual temperature is higher than the 
standard, the product is added to the observed 
specific gravity ; if it is lower, the product is sub- 
tracted. The unit throughout is water at the 
iHandard temperature, 16'§6“ C. (60° F.). 
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Table III 

Tempeeature Corrections 


Specific 

Gravity. 


0-794 

0-804 

0-889 

0-902 

0-912 

0-921 

0-928 

0-935 

0-940 

0-943 

0-946 

0-949 

0-951 

0-953 

0-955 

0-957 

0-959 

0-961 

0-902 

0-963 

0-965 

0-966 

0-967 

0-908 

0-969 

0-970 

0-971 

0-973 

0-974 

0-975 

0-976 

0-977 

0-978 

0-980 

0-981 

0-983 

0-985 

0-987 

0-990 

0- 995 

1 - 000 


Correction for 


1“ F. 


0-00046 

45 

44 

43 

42 

41 

40 

39 

38 

37 

36 

35 

34 

33 

32 

31 

30 

29 

28 

27 

26 

25 

24 

23 

22 

21 

20 

19 

18 

17 

16 

15 

14 

13 

12 

11 

10 

0-00009 

8 

7 


r 0 . 


0-00083 

81 

79 

77 

76 

74 

72 

70 

68 

67 

65 

63 

61 

59 

58 

56 

54 

52 

50 

49 

47 

45 

43 

41 

40 

38 

36 

34 

32 

31 

29 

27 

25 

23 

22 

20 

18 

16 

14 

13 


calculated for any temperature between 10° 
and 40° C. 

The density of alcohol at 25° was found 
to be 0-78506 gram per c.c. 

The specific gravity of various mixtures of 
alcohol and water was determined at 10° at 
40°, and at each interval of 5° between these 
temperatures. From the results, the values 
of the coefficients in the following equation 
were calculated : 

Di = Dgs + a(« - 25) + §{t - 25)^ -f y(t -- 25)K 


Here is the sj)ecific gravity at any tem- 
perature between 10° and 40°, and Dgg is 
the specific gravity at 25°. The values of the 
coefficients a, and y are given in the following 
table. 


Alcohol 

Sp. Gr. at 




cent by 
Weight. 

25'". Grams 
per c.c. 

axl0^ 

i3x]0«. 


0-000* 

0-997077 

-2565 

-484 

^-319 

4-907 

0-988317 

-2684 

-502 

4-311 

9-984 

0-980461 

-3119 

-484 

4-258 

19-122 

0-967648 

-4520 

-393 

4-180 

22-918 

0-962133 

-5224 

-331 

+ 166 

30-086 

0-950529 

-6431 

-226 

4- 47 

39-988 

0-931507 

-7488 

-145 

- 4 

49-961 

0-909937 

-8033 

-128 

- 24 

59-976 

()-887051 

-8358 

- 121 

- 24 

70-012 

0-863380 

-8581 

-117 

- 9 

80-036 

0-839031 

-8714 

-168 

- 69 

90-037 

0-813516 

-8740 

- 93 

- 51 ! 

99-913 

0-785337 

-8593 

- 57 

- 62 


♦ Water. 

With the aid of this table and the following 
one giving an extended range of alcohol per- 
centages, the specific gravity of any mixture 
of ethyl alcohol and water, at any temperature 
between 10° and 40°, can bo calculated from 
the foregoing equation. 


Alcohol 

per 

cent by 
Weight. 

Sp. Gr. at 
25^. Grams 
per c.c. 

0 

0-997077 

2 

0-993359 

5 

0-988166 

6 

0-986563 

10 

0-980434 

15 

0-973345 

20 

0-966392 

25 

0-958940 

30 

0-950672 

35 

0-941459 

40 1 

0-931483 

1 45 

0-920850 

' 60 j 

0-909852 


Alcohol 

per 

cent by 
Weijyht. 

55 

00 

65 

70 

75 

80 

85 

OO 

95 

98 

99 
1(H) 


8p. Gr. at 
25'. (irainH 
per c.e. 


0-898502 
0-886990 
0-H75269 
0-863399 
0-851336 
0-839 H4 
0-826596 
0-813622 
0-799912 
0-791170 
0-788135 
0-7a;7()58 


Papef^o 197^’ Standards: Scientific 


Table IV. on the following page shows the 
specific gravity, referred to water at 4° (\ as 
unity, of aqueous alcohol at seven different 
temperatures. 

§(5) Hydrometers (“Areometers”). ~*^ Tha 
general principles of the hydrometer are dealt 
with elsewhere in this work (see article “ Hydro- 
meters ”), Here we need only consider the 
forms which have been more particularly asso- 
ciated with the development of alcoholometry 
The first of these, ^ “ Boyle’s Bubble,” was 
composed of two glass bulbs, surmounted by 
a glass stem. The lower and smaller bulb 
® PAiV. Trans.y 1675, x. 320. 
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Table IV 


Density (in Grams per c.o.) of Alcohol- Water Mixtures 


Per cent 
Alcohol by 
Weight. 

Temperature ° C. 

10°. 

15°. 

20°. 

25°. 

30°. 

35°. 

40°. 

0 

0-99973 

0*99913 

0-99823 

0-99708 

0-99563 

0*99406 

0*99225 

6 

•99098 

•99032 

•99938 

•98817 

•98670 

•98601 

•98311 

10 

•98393 

•98304 

•98187 

•98043 

•97875 

•97685 

•97475 

16 

•97800 

•97669 

•97514 

•97334 

•97133 

•96911 

•96670 

20 

•97252 

•97068 

•96864 

•96639 

•96395 

•96134 

•95856 

26 

•96665 

•96424 

•96168 

•96895 

•96607 

•95306 

•94991 

30 

•95977 

•95686 

•95382 

•95067 

•94741 

•94403 

•94065 

36 

•96162 

•94832 

'94494 

•94146 

•93790 

•93425 

•93061 

40 

•94238 

•93882 

•93518 

•93148 

•92770 

•92385 

•91992 

45 

•93226 

•92852 

•92472 

•92085 

•91692 

•91291 

•90884 

60 

•92162 

•91776 

•91384 

•90985 

•90580 

•90108 

•89750 

55 

*91055 

•90659 

•90268 

-89850 

•89437 

•89016 

•88589 

GO 

•89927 

■89523 

•89113 

•88699 

•88278 

•87851 

■87417 

66 

•88774 

1 -88364 

•87948 

•87527 

■87100 

•86667 

•86227 

70 

•87602 

I -87187 

•86760 

•86340 

■85908 

•85470 

•86025 

75 

•86408 

•85988 

•85664 

•85134 

•84698 

■84257 

•83809 

80 

•85197 

! -84772 

•84344 

•83911 

•83473 

•83029 

•82678 

85 

•83951 

•83525 

•83095 

•82660 

•82220 

•81774 

•81322 

90 

•82654 

•82227 

•81797 

•81362 

•80922 

•80478 

•80028 

96 

•81278 

•80852 

•80424 

•79991 

•79555 

•79114 

•78670 

100 

•79784 

•79360 

•78934 

•78506 

•78075 

•77641 

•77203 


contained mercury, the larger contained water ; 
these liquids served as ballast to maintain the 
instrument erect when in use. Placed in 
water, it sank only so far as to cover the bulbs, 
leaving the whole of the stem exposed. Placed 
in strong alcohol, it sank till only the top of 
the stem remained uncovered. In mixtures of 
alcohol and water it sank to intermediate 
positions depending upon the proportions of 
the two ingredients. The larger the proportion 
of alcohol, the deeper the “ bubble ” sank. 

The possibility of adapting this instrument 
for use in assaying spirits was quickly per- 
ceived, and various improvements were sug- 
gested. Moncony (1679) described a glass 
areometer terminating below in a small loop 
carrying a silver hook, by means of which a 
graduated aeries of silver rings could be 
attached (1 grain, J grain, and so on), thus 
affording a means of making comparative 
measurements and extending the range of the 
instrument. Later,' the stem of the areometer 
was roughly graduated by means of “ small 
bits of glass, of different colours, stuck on the 
outside ” ; or it was marked off into degrees 
by lines. The form probably used by revenue 
officers in the period 1730-1760 had a gradu- 
ated stem, tapering to a point. 

Clarke's hydrometer was brought under the 
notice of the Royal Society by Desaguliers in 
1730, and was in use for revenue work some 
thirty years later, though it did not receive 
statutory sanction until 1787. It was made 
of copper, and had an attachment at the base 
» PhU, Trans., 1730, xxxvi. 277, 


to which different weights could be screwed ; 
these allowed the total mass of the instrument 
to be varied, and gave it a greater range in 
use. One especial feature may be noted : 
the hydrometer was provided with special 
“ weather weights,” for use when the weather 
was “ hot,” “ warm,” “ cold,” and so on, thus 
introducing a rough correction for variations of 
specific gravity due to changes in temperature. 
There were three marks on the stem, one 
showing “ proof ” strength, the others one- 
tenth under proof and one-tenth over proof 
respectively {i.e. 10 per cent under and over 
proof). The idea of making a correction for 
temperature had already been utilised in 
Martin's hydrometer, an instrument devised 
for finding the specific gravity of spirits, and 
furnished with a “ scale of lines,” on the prin- 
ciple of the slide rule, for converting the hydro- 
meter readings into spirit strengths. Clarke’s 
instrument was provisionally sanctioned as 
the official hydrometer in 1787 (27 Geo. III. 
c. 31). This sanction was continued from time 
to time until 1801, when the provision was 
made permanent (41 Geo. III. c. 97). 

Diem's hydrometer must also be briefly men- 
tioned, since, although it does not appear to 
have been much used in this country, it was 
adopted in 1790 as the legal instrument for 
alcohol-testing in the United States, and em- 
ployed there for some sixty years. It was 
made of gilded brass or copper, and the weights 
were not submerged as in Clarke’s instrument, 
but placed on the top of the stem. The 
readings, like those of Martin’s hydrometer, 
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were translated into spirit strengths by means 
of a slide rule. Dicas’s instrument was 
eventually superseded in the United States 
by Grd7ier''s “ thermo - alcoholometer,” an 
instrument graduated to show percentages 
of Tralles’s alcohol, and carrying a Fahrenheit 
thermometer in its lower part. This in turn 
was replaced by a hydrometer constructed 
by Tagliabue, showing percentages of (U.S.) 
proof spirit : this is the form still employed in 
the United States. 

Both in Scotland and in Ireland Clarke’s 
hydrometer was used soon after its adoption 
in England ; but later two other instruments 
were officially recognised in Ireland — ^first, 
Hyatt's, and then, in 1802, Speer^s hydrometer. 
In the latter instrument, more particularly, 
the claim was made for an improvement in 
allowing for changes of temperature. Clarke’s 
method, in fact, had become too cumbersome, 
with its unwieldy notation and its multiplicity 
of weights to meet different requirements — 
there were 54 weights supplied with the official 
instrument, and in 1816 Sikes’s hydrometer 
superseded it, as well as the others. This 
instrument is the one still employed for fiscal 
purposes in the United Kingdom, and on 
account of its importance it must be described 
at some little length. Before doing this, how- 
ever, mention may be made of Lovi's beads, 
devised by Dr. Wilson of Glasgow, and 
patented by Mrs. I. Lovi, a glassworker, and 
J. R. Irving in 1805. These “beads” are 
small hollow glass balls of different sizes and 
weights, and marked in a graduated series to 
show either specific gravities or spirit strengths. 
On placing these balls in a spirituous liquid, 
the one which just floats steadily in any 
position shows the specific gravity of the liquid, 
or its proof strength, according to the marking 
of the “ bead.” 

§ (6) Sikes’s Hydrometer. — In the year 
1802, improved hydrometers and methods 
of assaying spirits were inquired for by the 
Treasury, and a scientific committee was 
appointed to adjudicate upon the various 
proposals submitted. The instrument and 
tables tendered by Bartholomew Sikes, a 
former Secretary of Excise, were selected. 
Sikes was well acquainted with Blagden and 
Gilpin’s published experimental results, and 
availed himself of them when necessary. His 
fiscal alcoholic strengths appear, indeed, to 
have been calculated mainly from Gilpin’s data. 

Sikes’s hydrometer ^ consists of a gilded brass 
bulb, 1-6 inches in diameter, to the bottom 
of which is affixed a short, tapering rod ending 
in a pear-shaped counterpoise, whilst on the 
top is a thin stem of rectangular section, 3-6 
inches long, marked off into 10 equidistant 
spaces or “degrees.” Each degree is sub- 

* consideration of 


divided into fifths. The degrees are marked 
from 0 to 10, beginning at the top of the stem, 
and are of arbitrary value — that is, they do 
not by themselves express the strength of 
the spirit or its specific gravity, but are corre- 
lated with the tables supplied with the instru- 
ment. The readings on the stem are called 
the “ Indication,” and corresponding with each 
indication -number the tables show the strength 
of the spirit tested, in terms of “ proof,” “ over 
proof,” or “ under proof.” With its 10 divi- 
sions, each having 5 subdivisions, the instru- 
ment gives 50 indication-numbers, namely 0, 
0*2, 0*4, 0*6, and so on up to 10*0. At the 
temperature 60° F., these indications corre- 
spond with strengths of spirit from 67*0 over 
proof down to 58*2 over proof. For lower 
strengths than these the instrument is too 
light: it will not sink in the weaker, and 
therefore heavier, alcohol. To meet this diffi- 
culty, weights are employed, which rest on the 
counterpoise when in use, and are therefore 
immersed in the liquid tested. Nine siuth 
weights are provided, numbered 10, 20, 30, 
and so on, up to 90. Their volumes and masses 
are so related to those of the hydrometer that 
they furnish a continuous series of indication - 
numbers, aggregating 500 for the whole range, 
and allowing of the instrument being used 
for the determination of alcoholic strengths 
ranging from 70 over proof down to nil 
In addition to the nine weights, a brass cap 
is supplied which fits on to the top of the stem 
of the hydrometer. The weight of this caj) 
is exactly one-twelfth of that shown by the 
instrument and the weight No. 00 taken 
together. If this cap is placed on the instru- 
ment, together with the weight 00, it will sink 
the hydrometer in distilled water at 51° F. 
down to a certain mark on the stem at the 
division 0*8 — that is, the “ indication ” shown 
is 60*8. This mark is called the “ proof mark,” 
If the cap is removed, and the instrument with 
weight 60 placed in proof spirit at 61° F., the 
indication will be found as before— viz, 60*8, 
As the same volume of liquid is displaced in 
the two experiments, but the weight supported 
in the second case is only f |ths of that in the 
first, it follows that the density of the proof 
spirit at 61° F. is 1 Jths of that of water at the 
same temperature. 

The ordinary Sikes’s hydrometer cannot be 
used with very strong spirits— those of 
strength upwards of 70 o.p. (r:96*06 per cent 
of alcohol by volume). It has therefore been 
supplemented by a smaller instrument of 
similar design, known as the “ light hydro- 
meter ” or the “ A ” instrument. This extends 
the range up to 73*5 o.p. at 60° F., correspond- 
ing with 98*94 per cent of alcohol by volume, 
and up to 74*0 o.p. at 30° F, 

In using Sikes’s hydrometer, after the tem- 
perature of the liquid has been observed the 
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instrument is to be immersed until the whole 
divided part of the stem is wet ; 'the pressure 
required for this will serve as a guide in 
selecting the proper weight. After attaching 
this weight, the hydrometer is again immersed 
to the division 0, and allowed to rise slowly 
to the resting-point. The eye is then brought 
to the level of the surface of the liquid, and the 
part of the stem cut by that surface, as seen 
from below, is noted. The reading of the stem 
thus given is added to the number of the weight 
to obtain the indication. 

As regards reading hydrometers in general, 
see the articles on “ Saccharometry ” and 
“ Hydrometers ” ; ordinary hydrometers are 
immersed up to the resting-point only. 

§ (7) Proof Spirit. — In this country, and 
also in the United States and in Holland, fiscal 
charges on alcohol, as w’ell as many com- 
mercial transactions, arc not based directly 
upon the percentage of actual alcohol con- 
tained in spirituous liquors, but upon the 
proportion of aqueous alcohol of a certain 
strength, termed “ proof ” spirit. The strength 
adopted as “ proof,” however, is not the same 
in the three countries. Confining our attention 
for the moment to the United Kingdom, proof 
spirit is, legally, spirit of the strength denoted 
as proof by Sikes’s hydrometer (Spirits Act, 
1880, sec. 134). Another legal definition makes 
proof spirit “ that which at the temperature of 
51° by Fahrenheit’s thermometer weighs 
exactly twelve-thirteenth parts of an equal 
measure of distilled water ” (56 Geo. III. c. 
140). The temperature of the water is not 
expressly stated in this definition, but it was 
given as 51° F. in tables issued by Sikes for use 
with his instrument, and is the one adopted. 

Drinkwater, in 1848, published the results 
of a very careful investigation upon the com- 
position of proof spirit, prepared, according to 
the above definition, from the “ absolute ” 
alcohol which he had obtained as already 
described. Calculating the expansion between 
51° and 60° F. from Gilpin’s data, ho concluded 
that proof spirit consisted of 49*24 per cent 
of absolute alcohol by weight, and 50*70 i)or 
cent of water ; that its specific gravity at 
60°/60° F. was 0*91984 ; and that the strength 
of the absolute alcohol was 75*25 degrees over 
proof. These values have been slightly modi- 
fied by Thorpe’s recent revision, and the figures 
now accepted for proof spirit are : 

Spec, gravity, 0*91976 at 15*56715*56° C. ; 
percentage of alcohol by weight, 49*28 ; or by 
volume at 15*56° C., 57*10 ; strength of absolute 
alcohol, 75*35 degrees over proof. 

Subjoined is a table showing the percentage 
of proof spirit corresponding with each integral 
indication-degree of Sikes’s hydrometer at 
60° F. The complete tables show each fifth 
of a degree, and cover a range of temperature 
from 30° F. to 100° F. 


Table V 


Proof Spirit Strength corresponding with 
THE Indications of Sikes’s Hydrometer. 
Temp. 60° F. 


Indication. 

Strength 
Over Proof. 

Indication. 

Strength 
Over Proof. 

Light 


Ordinary 


Hydrometer 


Hydrometer 


AO 

73*5 

45 

19-7 

1 

72-9 

46 

18-3 

2 

72-2 

47 

17*0 

3 

71-6 

48 

16-G 

4 

71-0 

49 

14*3 

5 

70-3 

50 

12*9 

6 

69*6 

51 

11*5 

7 

68-9 

52 

10*1 

8 

68*2 

53 

8*7 

9 

67-5 

64 

7*3 

Ordinary 


55 

6-8 

Hydrometer 


66 

4-4 

0 

66*7 

57 

2*9 

1 

66*0 

68 

1*4 

2 

65*2 


Under 'Proof 

3 

64-4 

69 

0*2 

4 

63*6 

60 

1-7 

6 

62*8 

61 

3*3 

6 

61*9 

62 

4*8 

7 

61*1 

63 

6*4 

8 

60*2 

64 

8*1 

9 

59*3 

65 

9*7 

10 

68*4 

66 

11*4 

11 

67*6 

67 

13*1 

12 

56*7 

68 

14*9 

13 

55*7 

69 

16*7 

14 

64*8 

70 

18*6 

15 

53*8 

71 

20*5 

16 

52-9 

72 

22*4 

17 

51-9 

73 

24*4 

18 

60-9 

74 

26*4 

19 

49-9 

75 

28*5 

20 

48-9 

76 

30*7 

21 

' 47*9 

77 

32*9 

22 

46*8 

78 

35*3 

23 

46*8 

79 

37*7 

24 

44*7 

80 

40*3 

25 

43*6 

81 

42*9 

26 

42*5 

82 

45*7 

• 27 

41*4 

83 

48*6 

28 

40*3 

84 

61*7 

29 

39*1 

86 

64*8 

30 

38*0 

86 

68*2 

31 

36*9 

87 

61*5 

32 

35*7 

88 

66*0 

33 

34*6 

89 

68*4 

34 

33*4 

90 

71*9 

36 

32*2 

91 

75*2 

36 

31*0 

92 

78*4 

37 

29*8 

93 

81*4 

38 

28*6 

94 

84*4 

39 

27*3 

96 

87*3 

40 

26-0 

96 

90*0 

41 

24*8 

97 

92*6 

42 

23*6 

98 

96*1 

43 

22*3 

99 

97*6 

44 

1 21*0 

100 

100*0 


von. Ill 


0 
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“ OvBY ” and “ Under Proof . — If an over 
proof strength is added to 100, the sum repre- 
sents the number of volumes of spirit at proof 
strength which 100 volumes of spirit at that 
particular over-proof strength would make. 
Thus 100 vols. of spirit at 25° over proof would 
make 125 vols. of proof spirit. 

If an under proof strength is subtracted from 
100, the remainder shows the volumes of proof 
spirit which are contained in 100 vols, at that 
particular under-proof strength. Thus 100 
vols. of spirit at 25 degrees under proof contain 
75 vols. of proof spirit. 

The sum and the remainder show, in fact, 
the percentages of alcohol, calculated as proof 
spirit, in the stronger and the weaker spirits, 
respectively. The following examples show how 
to calculate the equivalent proof quantity of 
any given volume of over-proof or under-proof 
spirit: (1) Given 120 gallons of alcohol, at 
strength 6-5 o.p. The equivalent proof gallons 
are (100+6*5) per cent of 120 = 127-8 proof 
gallons. (2) Given 150 gallons at 12*5 u.p. 
The equivalent proof gallons are (100—12-5) 
per cent of 150 or 13T25 proof gallons. 

Proof spirit ” terminology is confusing and 
cumbersome, but there is no loss of scientific 
precision in thus adopting a diluted alcohol as 
the unit of measurement, instead of absolute 
alcohol. By means of its specific gravity the 
unit of diluted alcohol can be defined to any 
degree of accuracy required. “ There appears 
to be no reason, either philosophical or prac- 
tical, why the alcohol should be considered as 
absolute. A definite mixture of alcohol and 
water is as invariable in its value as absolute 
alcohol can be. . . . A diluted alcohol is, there- 
fore, that which is recommended by us as the 
only excisable substance.” (Report by Com- 
mittee of Royal Society to the Treasury, 1833.) 

The legal authority for the use of Sikes’s 
hydrometer for fiscal purposes in the United 
Kingdom is contained in the Spirits Act, 1880, 
s. 134 : All spirits shall be deemed to be of 
the strength denoted by Sikes’s hydrometer 
... in accordance with the table lodged with 
the Commissioners ” [of Inland Revenue]. Re- 
vised tables were published in 1912 ; the legal- 
isation of these is contained in Sec. 19 of the 
Finance (No. 2) Act, 1915. It may, however, 
be noted that the revenue authorities may, by 
regulations, now authorise the use of any means 
approved by them for ascertaining the strength 
or weight of spirits (Finance Act, 1907). 

Sikes’s tables are so constructed as to show, 
for a given spirit, the same strength at what- 
ever temperature (within the limits of the 
tables) the strength is taken. A spirit, for 
instance, which shows 62*0 degrees over proof 
at 60° F. will show the same strength at 
55° F. or at 65^’ F., though its “ indication ” 
will be different. The tables, however, do 
not take account of changes in volume due to 


alterations of temperature. This is certainly 
a defect; but the errors arising therefrom, 
which will be sometimes in favour of the 
revenue and sometimes against it, arc not 
regarded as of much practical importance. 

§ (8) Use of Sikes’s Hydrometer in 

FINDING THE VOLUME OF SPIRITS FROM 
THETE Weight. — Experiments have been 
made to determine the specific gravities which 
correspond with the indication-numbers of 
Sikes’s hydrometer. The results arc embodied 
in a statutory table, which is authorised for 
use in evaluating spirits, and is employed in 
ascertaining the quantity of spirits in casks 
by the method of weighing (Schedule to 
Spirits Act, 1880). A revision of the original 
table was published in the year 1916, and 
an abbreviation of it is reproduced here. 

Table VI 


Weight op Spirits per Gallon by 
Sikes's Hydrometer 


Inch 

Wt. per 
Gallon, lb. 

Ind. 

Wt. per 
(^Jallon, 11). 

1 

Gallon, lb. 


A 

Ordinary 

Ordinary 

Hydrometer 

Hydrometer 

Hydroiiuh'r 

0 

7*991 

25 

8*585 

03 

9*27(5 

1 

8*007 

20 

8*002 

04 

9*295 

2 

8*024 

27 

8*020 

05 

9*314 

3 

8*040 

28 

8*(538 

00 

9*333 

4 

8-057 

29 

8*050 

07 

9*352 

5 

8*073 

30 

8*074 

(58 

9*371 

G 

8*090 

31 

8*090 

09 

9*300 

7 

8*107 

32 

8*708 

70 

0*410 

8 

8*123 

33 

8*720 

71 

0*430 

9 

8*140 

34 

8*744 

72 

0*440 

10 

8*157 

35 

8*702 

73 

l)*H58 

Ordinary 

30 

8*780 

74 

9*487 

Hydrometer 

37 

8*798 

75 

0 500 

0 

8*157 

38 

8*810 

70 

9*520 

1 

8*174 

39 

8*834 

77 

9*545 

2 

8*190 

40 

8*852 

78 

J)*5(55 

3 

8*207 

41 

8*8(59 

79 

9*584 

4 

8*224 

42 

8*887 

80 

9*(504 

5 

8*241 

43 

8*905 

HI 

0*024 

6 

8*258 

44 

8*924 

82 

0-(i43 

7 

8*275 

45 

8*942 

83 

0*(502 

8 

8*293 

4G 

8*900 

84 

0*082 

9 

8*310 

47 

8*979 

85 

il*702 

10 

8-32G 

48 

8*997 

8(5 

0*721 

11 

8*342 

49 

9*010 

87 

8*741 

12 

8*359 

50 

9*035 

88 

0*7(51 

13 

8*37(5 

51 

9-052 

89 

0*781 

14 

8*394 

62 

9-071 

iH) 

9*801 

15 

8*411 

53 

9-089 

91 

0*821 

IG 

8*428 

54 

9-108 

02 

9*840 

17 

8*440 

55 

9*120 

93 

0*800 

18 

8*403 

50 

9-145 

94 

$1-880 

19 

8*481 

67 

9*104 

95 

9*9(K) 

20 

8*498 

58 

9*183 

9(5 

9*920 

21 

8*514 

59 

9*202 

97 

9*940 

22 

8*532 

00 

9*220 

98 

9-901 

23 

8*549 

61 

9*239 

99'' 

9*981 * 

24 

8*507 

02 

9*257 

100 

10*001 1 
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If the decimal point be moved one place 
to the left, the numbers showing weights 
per gallon will represent specific gravities, for 
1 gallon of distilled water weighs 10 lbs. 

The method of using this table is as follows. 
Suppose that a cask has been weighed first 
empty and then when filled with spirit, and 
the weight of the latter thus found to be 600 lbs. 
Its indication is, say 7*0. Then from the 
table, the weight of the spirit per gallon is 
8*275 lbs. The volume of the spirit is therefore 
600 8*275 = 72*5 gallons. These bulk gallons, 

of which the strength is known from the 
indication and the temperature, are then 
converted into the equivalent proof gallons 
in the manner already shown. Thus if the 
temperature is 60“ F., the indication being 
7*0, the strength is found from the table 
{ayite) to be 61*1 over proof. The equivalent 
number of proof gallons is therefore 161*1 
per cent of 72*5=116*8. 

In practice, the actual division (weight 
of spirit in lb. -r weight per gallon) is ob- 
viated by the use of tables (Loftus’s 
tables) which have been worked out for the 
purpose. 

§ (9) Alooholometry in Foreign Coun- 
tries. — In France, the assessment of spirit 
duties is made with the centesimal alcoholo- 
meter and tables of Gay-Lussac, which date 
from the year 1824. The range of the alcoholo- 
meter (hydrometer) extends from “ water ” to 
“ absolute alcohol,” and is divided into 100 
degrees, each degree representing 1 per cent of 
alcohol by volume at the temperature 15“ 0. 
Three separate instruments are used to 
cover this range. One extends from 0° to 
35“ ; the next from 35° to 70° ; and the 
third from 70“ to 100°. If the spirit 
tested is at the temperature 15“ C., the 
reading of the instrument shows the per- 
centage of alcohol by volume directly : a 
reading of 40, for instance, indicates that 
the spirit contains 40 per cent of alcohol 
by volume. 

At temperatures higher or lower than 16° 
the readings are termed “ apparent degrees,” 
and Gay-Lussac’s chief table {Table de la 
force rielU des liquides spiritueux) gives the 
true percentage of alcohol corresponding with 
these “ apparent ” or “ observed ” readings. 
It shows also the corresponding correction 
for the change in volume which the spirituous 
liquid has undergone with the variation of 
temperature from the standard. The true 
quantity of alcohol can thus be calculated. 

As already mentioned, the alcohol used as 
the basis of Gay-Lussac’s original tables 
had the specific gravity 0*7947 at 15° C. 
referred to water at the same temperature as 
unity. In 1884, however, it waa decreed that 
the graduation of alcoholometers should be 
based upon a new ‘‘table of the densities of 


mixtures of water and absolute alcohol ” 
drawn up by the National Bureau of Weights 
and Measures, in which the specific gravity 
of the absolute alcohol is given as 79*433 at 
15° in vacMO, water at the same temperature 
being taken as 100. The effect is to show 
slightly lower values than those of the original 
instruments, with a maximum difference of 
0*4 per cent. 

With slight adaptations, Gay-Lussac’s in- 
strument and tables are also used for 
fiscal purposes in Belgium, Norway, and 
Sweden. In Spain, both Gay-Lussac’s and 
an earher French hydrometer (Cartier’s) are 
employed. 

In Germany, Tralles ’s alcoholometer and 
tables were used during the greater part of 
the nineteenth century, and the instrument 
is still employed officially in Italy, and 
commercially in Russia. It is a glass hydro- 
meter showing directly the percentage of 
alcohol by volume at 15*6° C. The alcohol 
taken as basis had the specific gravity 0*7946 
at 15*6“/15*6° C. For use at other tempera- 
tures, tables were supplied. 

Tralles’ s system has been superseded in 
Germany by the adoption of an alcoholometer 
graduated to show percentages of alcohol by 
weight at 15“ C. The tables adopted are 
based upon the results of Mendel^eff’s investi- 
gations. The official alcoholometers are made 
of glass, and contain a thermometer in the 
lower part, so that the one instrument shows 
both the temperature of the spirit and its 
alcoholic strength. Although the latter is 
taken by weight, for the purpose of charging 
duty the results are converted into volumes 
of absolute alcohol (at 15*6“) by means of 
tables which show the number of litres 
of absolute alcohol corresponding with any 
given number of kilograms of the spirit 
tested. 

,In what was formerly the Austrian Empire, 
Meisner’s areometer was used for the assay 
of spirits. It is an instiument very similar 
to that of Tralles, but indicating per- 
centages of alcohol both by weight and by 
volume. The alcohol on which the tables 
are based had the sp. gr. 0*795 at 12“/12“ R. 
(15“/16“ 0.), 

In Holland the official hydrometer is devised 
upon a different plan from any of the fore- 
going. The stem is graduated in terms of 
the volume of the instrument below the zero 
mark, each degree being one-hundredth part 
of this volume. The graduation is thus not 
arbitrary as with Sikes’s instrument, nor does 
it show percentages of alcohol directly, like 
Gay - Lussao’s or Tralles’s alcoholometers. 
Tables are supplied which convert the indica- 
tions of the hydrometer into percentage of 
alcohol by volume at 15° C. ; but the standard 
adopted for fiscal charges' is a “ proof ” spirit. 
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which at 15° contains 50 per cent by volume of 
absolute alcohol. 

A metal hydrometer essentially similar to 
that of Sikes is used officially in Russia. 
It is graduated, however, in the reverse 
manner to Sikes’s instrument, water being 
represented by zero on the Russian hydrometer 
and strong spirit by 100. The zero mark, 
therefore, is at the bottom of the stem. 
Tralles’ s alcohol is taken as the standard, 
and the tables used with the instniment 
show percentage of this alcohol by volume at 
12J-° R. (15-6° C.). 

In the United States, the Customs duties 
upon spirits were formerly levied in terms 
of alcohol percentages. Objections, however, 
were made to this practice, on the ground that 
it did not conform to trade usage, which was 
to buy and sell in terms of proo/ spirit. After 
inquiry, therefore, by a Committee appointed 
in 1866 to examine into the whole question 
of testing spirit strengths, it was decided that 

the duties on all spirits shall be levied 
according to their equivalent in proof spirit,” 
and this system has continued in use to the 
present time. Tralles’ s alcohol was taken as 
the standard, and the United States’ proof 
spirit contains one-half of its volume of this 
alcohol at l6*6° C. Gilpin’s results were 
largely used in compiling the tables for use 
with the hydrometers, of which there is a 
series covering a range of graduations from 
0° to 200°. At the standard temperature, 
60° F. (15-6° C.), distilled water is represented 
by 0° on the hydrometer scale, proof spirit 
by 100°, and Tralles’s alcohol by 200°. 

In Switzerland, Beck’s hydrometer, a 
modified form of Baum^’s instrument, is 
employed for alcohol testing. Its zero point 
corresponds with the specific gravity of water 
at 12-5° C., and the indication 44° with that 
of Tralles’s alcohol. 

Table VII. shows for the principal foreign 
countries the alcoholic strengths correspond- 
ing with various percentages of British 
proof spirit. 

§ (10) Alcohol Conveeision Equations. — 
The quantitative relations between specific 
gravity, proof spirit, and percentage of alcohol 
by volume and by weight can be summarised 
in the following equations : 

Let S denote the sp. gr. of a specimen of 
alcohol ; P the percentage of proof spirit by 
volume; V the percentage of alcohol by 
volume; W the percentage by weight, and 
G the grams per 100 c.c. 

Then P = 1-7535V=: 2-2095WS ; 

V = 0-5703P=1-2601WS; 

W = P/S X 2-2095 = 0-7936V/S ; 

and G= 0-7928 V =0*4521P. 


Table VII 

Foebign Alcoholic Strengths corresponding 
wHTir British Proof Vai ues 


Great 

Britain. 

Proof 

Spirit. 

Per 

cent. 

France, 

Belp^ium. 

Alcohol 

by 

Volume 
at 15^ 

Italy, 

Eussia, 

Austria 

(Tralles). 

Alcohol 
Volume 
at 15-C^ 

United 

States. 

Proof 

Spirit. 

Germany. 

Alcohol 

by 

Weight. 

5 

2-8 

2*9 

5*7 

2 -.3 

10 

6-6 

5-7 

11*4 

4*6 

16 

8-5 

8-6 

17-2 

6*9 

20 

11-3 

11-4 

22*8 

9*2 

25 

14-2 

14-3 

28 6 

11*6 

30 

171 

17-2 

,34*4 

13*9 

36 

19-9 

20-1 

40*2 

10-4 

40 

22-7 

22-9 

45-8 

18*7 

46 

25-5 

25-6 

51*5 

21*0 

50 

28-4 

28-6 

57 ,3 

23*5 

56 

31-3 

31-5 

63-0 

25*9 

60 

34-2 

34-4 

68*8 

28*4 

66 

37-1 

37-3 

74*7 

29*9 

70 

39-9 

40-1 

80*1 

33*4 

75 

42-7 

42-0 

85*8 

35*9 

80 

45-6 

46-8 

91*4 

38*5 

86 

48-3 

48-5 

97*0 

4M 

90 

61-2 

514 

1()2*H 

43*9 

96 

54-0 

54*2 

108*5 

46*5 

100 

66-9 

57-1 

114*2 

49*3 

106 

69-8 

OO-O 

120*0 

52*1 

110 

62-7 

62*9 

125*7 

55*0 

116 

G5-6 

65*7 

131-3 

57-9 

120 

68-6 

68*6 

137*0 

60-H 

125 

71-3 

71*4 

142*8 

63*9 

130 

74-1 

74*2 

148*4 

67*0 

m ! 

77-0 

77-1 

154*2 

70*2 

140 

79-8 

79-9 

159*9 

73*4 

146 

82-7 

82-8 

165*6 

76*7 

160 

85-5 ' 

85*6 

171*3 

80*J 

155 

88-4 , 

88*5 

177-1 

83*7 

ICO ' 

91-2 1 

91-3 

182-7 

87*3 

166 

94-1 1 

94*2 

188-3 

9M 

170 

97-0 1 

1 

97*2 

194-3 

95*3 


V . H. 


Alcoholometey. See “ Hydrometers,” § (19). 

Altimeter Scales, Touhsaint’s Exponential 
Formula as the Basis of. Heo ” Baro- 
meters and Manometers,” § (17). 

Altimeters, Errors of. Bee ” Atmosphere, 
Physics of,” § (4). 

Altimetry, Barometric : the determination 
of height from observations of pressure (and 
temperature). See ibid, § (4). 

American Units of Volume. Bee ” Volume, 
Measurements of,” § (4). 

Anemobiacraph ; an instrument designed to 
record the velocity or the force and some- 
times also the direction of the wind. See 
“ Meteorological Instruments,” § (20) (it). 
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Anemometers : instruments for measuring 
the velocity or the force of the wind. 
Exposure of. See Meteorological In- 
struments,” §§ (20) (ii.), (23). 

Anemometers, Types op : 

I. Dines pressure tube : 

Calibration of. See “ Meteorological In- 
struments,” § (20) (ii.). 

Comparison with records of cup-anemo- 
meter. See ibid. § (20) (iv.). 
Description of. See ibid. § (20) (ii.). 
Exposure. See ibid. 

Recorder. See ibid. 

II. Fan. See “Meteorological Instru- 
ments,” § (18). 

III. Pressure plate : 

Osier pressure plate. See “ Meteoro- 
logical Instruments,” § (19) (ii.). 
Swinging plate. See ibid. § (19) (i.). 

IV. Robinson cup : 

Comparison with records of pressure- 
tube anemometer. See “ Meteorological 
Instruments,” § (20) (iv.). 

Conversion factors for diiferent types of. 

See ibid. § (17) (ii.), (hi.), (iv.), (v.). 
Description of. See ibid. § (17) (i.). 
Recording form of. See ibid. § (17) (vi.). 
Pressure tube. See “ Anemometers,” 
“ Dines Pressure Tube.” 

Aneroid, English Altimeter : basis of 
graduation of, tabulated. See “ Barometers 
and Manometers,” § (16) (hi.) (a), Table 
VIII. 

Aneroid as Altimeter: effect of changes 
in the internal structure of the metal of 
the vacuum- box. Sec ibid. § (18) (hi,). 
Errors duo to “ creep ” or hysteresis. See 
ibid. § (18) (iv.). 

Aneroid Mechanism, Adaptation op, to a 
uniform scale of heights. See ibid. § (18) (i.). 

Angle (o'e Screw Thread), Definition op. 
See “ Metrology,” vh. § (23) (i,). 

Angle, Measures of. The symbol tt is used 
to denote the ratio of the circumference of a 
circle to its diameter. 

7r=: 3-14159265, 
log TT ^0-49715, 

i=0-.‘J18309880, 

TT 

log (~) =1-60285. 

(i.) The. Radian. — The unit of measure- 
ment for angles is the radian, which is 
equal to • the angle subtended at the 


centre of a circle by an arc of length 
equal to the radius. 

TT radians = 180°, 

1 radian = 57-29578° 

= 57° 17' 44-81", 

1° =0-017453 radians. 

(ii.) The Point . — Wind direction is often 
measured in points where 

1 point =^V (360°) = 11 J°. 

See Vol. I., ‘‘ Measurement, Units of.” 

Angstrom’s Compensating Pyrheliometer. 
See “ Meteorological Instruments,” § (28). 

Anthblion : a patch of hght appearing at 
the point of the sky opposite to and at the 
same altitude as the sun. See “ Meteoro- 
logical Optics,” § (22) (i.). 

Anticyclone. An anticyclone is a region 
where the pressure is high relative to 
the surrounding pressures. There are 
two belts of anticyclones forming almost 
complete girdles around the earth in 
latitudes 30° N. and 30° S., but in higher 
latitudes isolated anticyclones occur. In 
the latter the central regions are dis- 
tinguished by closed isobars of a roughly 
circular or oval form. 

Near the centre of an anticyclone the 
winds are light and irregular, with fre- 
quent calms, hut further out the winds 
arrange themselves clockwise around the 
isobars, the surface winds crossing the 
isobars at a small angle and blowing out 
of the high pressure region. The anti- 
cyclone is conventionally regarded as a 
region of settled weather, hut in practice 
almost any kind of weather, short of gales, 
may occur in its area. In summer the 
weather is frequently fine, hut much cloud 
may occur, with rain in the outer portions. 
In a winter anticyclone we may find either 
a sky overcast with stratus (anticyclonic 
gloom) or warm sunny days followed 
by frosty nights, with thick fog in the 
morning. 

Anticyclones are usually greater in ex- 
tent than cyclones and they move much 
more slowly. When once set up, an 
anticyclone may remain almost stationary 
for days, or in some cases for several 
weeks. The general direction of motion 
is towards the east or north-east. It 
has been noted that very cold anti- 
cyclones usually move faster than warm 
anticyclones. 

Deoumulation of air in. See “ Atmosphere, 
Thermodynamics of the,” §§ (16) and (16). 
Distribution of pressure, temperature, and 
density, and height of tropopaus© in. See 
ibid. § (5), Table III. 

Distribution of realised entropy in. See 
ibid. § (6), Fig. 10. 
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Effect of temperature on vertical extent of. 
See Atmosj^liere, Thermodynamics of 
the,” § (7). 

General characteristics of. See “ Atmo- 
sphere, Physics of,” § (18). 

Pressure gradient in. See ihid. § (16). 

Types of. See ihid. § (16). 

Vertical flow in. See “ Atmosphere, Ther- 
modynamics of the,” § (16). 

Wind in. See “ Atmosphere, Physics of,” 

§§ ( 9 ), ( 16 ). 

Antonius de Dominus. Demonstration of 
rambow. See “ Meteorological Optics,” 

§ ( 14 ). 

Aqueous Vapour, Absorption of Radia- 
tion BY. See “ Radiation,” § (2) (ii.). 

Arcs : 

Circumzenifchal. See “ Meteorological 
Optics,” § (21) (ii.), 

Kern’s. See ibid. § (21) (hi). 

Of Lowitz. See ihid. § (20) (iv.). 
Paranthelic. See ibid. § (22) (iv.). 

Parry’s upper. See ibid. § (20) (vL). 
Tangent (upper and lower). See ibid. §§ 
(20) (V.), (21) (iv.). 

Aries, First Point of: basis of sidereal 
time at any place. See “ Clocks and Time- 
keeping,” § (1). 

Arithmometers. See “ Calculating Ma- 
chines,” § (4). 

The Thomas. See ibid. § (2) (i). 

Assmann Psychrometer : 

Measurement of temperature by. See 
“ Meteorological Instruments,” § (6). 
Description and use of. See “Humidity,” 
§ ( 9 ). 

Atmosphere : 

Absorption of solar radiation by. See 
“ Radiation,” §§ (1) (i), (3) (ii.). 

As a heat - engine. See “ Atmosphere, 
Thermodynamics of the,” §§ (1), (24) 
et seq. 

Circulation of : 

Effect of rotation of the earth. See 
“ Atmosphere, Physics of,” § (8). 
General ; 

At sea-level. See “ Atmosphere, Ther- 
modynamics of the,” ii. 

At 8 km. See ihid. § (9), 

Kinetic energy of. See ibid. § (9). 
Local. See ibid. II. 

Dynamics of. See “Atmosphere, Physios 
of,” § (8). 

Equilibrium of : 

Adiabatic or convective. See ihid. §§ (3), 
(6) (i.). 

Isothermal or conductive. See ibid. § (6) 
(ii-). 

Radiative. See ibid. § (6) (hi,). 

Friction of. See ibid. § (14). 

Kinetic energy of. ' See “Atmosphere, 
Thermodynamics of the,” § (9). 


Origin and maintenance of the electrical 
field of. Sec “ Atmospheric Elec- 
tricity,” § (15). 

Oscillations of. See “ Atmosphere, Physics 
of,” § (17), 

Reflection of solar radiation by. See 

“ Radiation,” §§ (3) (ii.), (4) (i.). 

Resilience of the. See “ Atmosphere, Ther- 
modynamics of the,” § (14). 

Revolving fluid in. See “ Atmosphere, 
Physics of,” § (15). See also 

“ Density,” “Eddy-motion,” “Press- 
ure,” “ Temperature.” 

Stability of. See “ Atmosphere, Thermo- 
dynamics of the,” § (7). 

Thermodynamical processes in. See ihid. 
VI., §§ (22), etc. See also “ Press- 
ure,” “ Radiation,” “ Oonveetion,” 
etc. 

Transmission of solar radiation by. See 
“ Radiation,” §§ (3) (ii,), (4) (i.). 

Water-vapour in. See “ Humidity,” § (16). 

Wave-motion in. See “ Atmosphere, Phvsies 
of,” § (17). 

ATMOSPHERE, PHYSICS OF THE 
I. Statical Aspects 

§ (1) Pressure. — If we consider an atmosphere 
at rest horizontally and vertically, the vertical 
pressure on unit surface must ho ('qual to 
the weight of the superincumbent atmosphen^. 
Since the pressure on unit area of a surface 
centred at a particular point in a fluid is 
independent of the orientation of that unit 
area of surface, it follows that in speaking of 
the pressure at a point in a fluicl we need 
not specify any particular direction. The 
pressure of the atmosphere is measured by 
means of a barometer. The standard type 
of mercury barometer consists ess^mtially of 
a tube from which all air has been excluded, 
inverted over a well of mercury.^ The pressure 
of the air maintains the mercury in the tulss 
at a higher level than the free surface, and 
the difference in level of the top of the mercury 
in the tube and the well affords a direct 
measure of the atmospheric pressure. What 
is directly measured in this instrument is the 
length of a column of mercury, but it must 
be^ remembered that the pressure is the 
weight of the column of mercury per unit 
area of cross-section. Its dimensions are 
those of weight/area, MLT"VE® or 
Pressure may be measured in terms of any 
convenient unit of length, such as the inch or 
millimetre, or the scale may be so graduated 
as to give the pressure in terms of a statical 
unit of pressure, such as the millibar (see 
“Bar” and ‘^MilUbar.”) The millibar is a 
pressure of 1000 dynes per square centimetre. 

* See Barometers and Manometers.** 
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§ (2) Variation oi Pressure with Height. 
—From the definition of the pressure at any 
point as the weight of a vertical column of 
unit cross-section with its base at the point 
considered, we can immediately derive the 
differential equation for the variation of 
pressure with height. Let p, p, T be the 
pressure, density, and absolute temperature 
in degrees Centigrade at a height z, p + dp the 
pressure at height z^-dz. Then ~dp is the 
weight of a disc of air of unit area, and of 
thickness dz, 

dp — - pgdz, 


‘ dp _ 
dz 


-Pff- 


(1) 


The equation cannot be integrated until we 
express p and g as functions of z. The value 
of g is to some extent variable both with 
latitude and height z above the ground, but 
these variations are small in comparison with 
the magnitude of g itself, and will be neglected 
in the subsequent discussion. In equation 
(1) substitute for p from the gas equation 
p =R/)T. 


dz~~B,T: p dz~ RT 


• ( 2 ) 


If T can be expressed as a function of height 
z, equation (2) can be integrated. The relation 
between T and z will depend on the mechanism 
which controls the transference of heat from 
one layer of the atmosphere to another. If 
conduction were the controlling factor, the 
atmosphere would be in isothermal equili- 
brium, T being constant at all heights. Equa- 
tion (2) then yields on integration 


log, const. 


If Pq be the pressure at s =«0, the last equation 
becomes 

^ (log.J>o-R&P). 

*=^lJfg^^g(logioPo->'>gioP)- • (2) 

The height in feet is given by 

z=-22MT(Iogp,-logy), 
and in metres by 

= :=:67.4T(Iog Po-I«g P). 

Actually the atmosphere is not in isothermal 
equilibrium and a closer approximation is 
obtained by assuming a linear relation between 
T and z, t.e, by assuming that the temperature 
T decreases uniformly with increasing height. 
Let Tq be the temperature at the ground, and 
at height z let T-^To-ps;. Equation (2) 
yields on substitution for T 

I dp _ 1 _ 

p dz ” R T^ - paf’ 


which can be immediately integrated 


\ogp^ + 


(To -iS 2 :) + const., 


To-/3z=Ap(7, 

or if Pq is the pressure corresponding to z =0, 


Thus 


g-‘- 


if /3 is measured in degrees C per 100 metres. 
If we assume ^ as the value for /3 6° *5 C. per 
kilometre, we find for the height in metres the 
expression 

§ (3) Stability of Equilibrium. — If the 
atmosphere is in statical equilibrium, the 
pressure at all points at the same level must 
be equal, since molecular motion always 
works in the direction of equalising any 
horizontal differences of pressure. The varia- 
tion of pressure in the vertical is given by 
equation (1), § (2) 



The fact that the resultant force on a floating 
body is equal to the weight of fluid displaced 
requires that the weight of any portion of air 
in equilibrium must be equal to the weight 
of an equal volume of the surrounding air. 
Hence the density of the air must be uniform 
at any given level. If the atmosphere is 
homogeneous, it then follows from the gas 
equation tj ^-RpT that the temperature is 
also uniform at any given level. 

To determine whether the state of equi- 
librium in any case is stable, unstable, or 
neutral, we consider what happens to a small 
volume-element of the air displaced vertically 
from its original position. If it is displaced 
upward it will return to its original level, 
or be further displaced from its original level 
according as it is surrounded in its displaced 
position by air lighter or heavier than itself. 
The problem of an isolated mass of air moving 
vertically will be considered in a wider aspect 
before being applied to the problem in question. 

Let p, /), T bo the pressure, density, and tempera- 
ture at height Zi Let p, p\ T', bo the pressure, 
density, and temperature of a small mass of air 
moving vertically. The acceleration of the moving 
mass is - g -H {plp^% or - fir( 1 - T7T). In moving up- 
wards the small mass takes at all levels the pressure 
of the surrounding air. It will he supposed to move 
adiabatically, i.e. without any interchange of heat 

^ “Air, Investigation of the Upper*' (Lapse rate), 
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with the surrounding air. In moving from z to z+dz 
its pressure is changed by 


dp=^-gpdz==-^dz. . . . ( 1 ) 


Let the volume of unit mass of the moving air change 
from V to v-\'dv in the same interval. The amount 
of heat gained is 

dQ=C,dT'+Apdv, 

where C, is the specific heat at constant volume, 
and A the reciprocal of the mechanical equivalent 
of heat. 

But and pdv='RdT'-vd2), 

dQ={C^+AR)dT-Avdp. 

If the pressure had remained constant, we should 
have had 

dp=0 and dQ=CpdT'. 

Hence Cp=Cu+AR 

and dQ=^CpdT~Avdp. 

Since the motion is adiabatic, cZQ=0, and 


A , A dp gAp 


g± 

Cs 



( 2 ) 


This equation expresses the rate of change 
of temperature of the moving air in terms of 
the ratio of the temperature of the moving 
air to that of the surrounding air at the same 
level. 

If now we consider a small mass of air 
originally at level z to he displaced adiabatic- 
ally to 3+ ds, its change of temperature will be 


. . . (3) 

from equation (2), since originally T' =T. The 
displaced air will return to its original position 
if 

_dT 

dz^ dz’ 


it will be displaced further if 

drsi' 

dz"" dz’ 


and it will remain in its displaced position if 
dz dz ' 


The equilibrium then is stable, unstable, or 
neutral according as - dHjdz is less than, greater 
than or equal to grA/Cp. The limiting value of the 
rate of change of temperature with height which 
gives neutral (or adiabatic, or convective) equi- 
librium is Ap/Cp = p^/R (Cp-C,)/Cp=0«00986, 
corresponding almost exactly to a fall of 
temperature of 1° for each KX) metres. 

If 6 denote the potential temperature, 
defined as the temperature which will be 
taken up by the element of air concerned 


if brought adiabatically to some standard 
pressure” it is evident that in the case of 
adiabatic equilibrium the potential tempera- 
ture is the same at all heights. In general 
the equilibrium of the atmosphere will be 
stable, neutral, or unstable according as 
dd/dz is >, =, or < 0. 

§ (4) Barometric Altimetry. — Equations 
(2) and (3) of § (2) can be applied to compute 
the height at which a particular pressure 
p is observed, provided the mean temperature 
T is known. If, for example, p^^ be the 
pressure at the ground (z ==()) and the atmo- 
sphere be assumed isothermal, at temperature 
T, equation (3) can be directly ajiplicd to 
compute z. 

The ordinary altimeter of commerce is an 
aneroid barometer with a pressure si^alo 
graduated in inches, and movable height 
scale engraved on the outer edge of the dial. 
The height scale is graduated by the use of 
equation (3) of § (2), the temperature usually 
being assumed uniform at 50*’ K. or 10” V. 
Allowance for variations in ground iircHsuro 
is made by rotating the height scale until 
its zero is opposite the now ground jirossuro 
indicated by the index hand.^ 

Two classes of error are inhenuit in this 
typo of altimeter. In the first place, if the 
mean temperature from the ground to the 
height of the observations differs from the 
standard temperature 10° (I, an error is 
immediately introduced, Rutting in the 
values of the constants involved, eipiation (3) 
may be written 

i = CVr{log3)n-ltigi<), 

where Cp =»f>7'4 gives the height in metres, 
and Cp « 221-1 gives the height in feet. An 
increase of 1° in T from the standanl value 
283° abs. increases the height correspond- 
ing to pressure p by 1/283, or with sufficient 
accuracy by 1/300, of the value read off the 
altimeter scale. The rule for correcting for 
temperature can thus be stated in a simple 
form suitable for mental computation. Eor 

every 1° ^ermse of temperature from 283° 

abs. or 10° C. gubtraot hoiglit road 

off from the altimeter scale. If the tempera- 
tures are on the B'ahrenheit scale the corre- 
sponding corrections are sioth of observed 
height for each degree above or below 50° 

Actually the temperature of the atmosphere 
is never uniform at all heights. Whan obirva- 
tions of temperature in the up|)ar air are 
available, it is usual to take the mean tempera- 
ture over the range considered and to correct 
for the deviation of this mean temperature 
from the standard by the method outlined 
above. 

' See ** Barometers and Manometers,*’ § (id), etc, 
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The second type of error is introduced by 
the adjustment of the height scale to changing 
ground ' pressures. Let the altimeter height 
scale be graduated by the use of equation (3) 
§ (2) for a ground pressure If the height 
scale be adjusted to give zero height at a 
ground pressure ^^hen the height interval 

from Po' to p will be the same as the height 
interval from p^ to p-\-Pq~ p^^', on the 
unadjusted scale. The apparent height z' is 
therefore given by 

T>m 

2' = “g {log Po - log (P + - Po')} • 

The true height is 

"=!;-F|e<^°SPo'-logp). 

Error in assumed height 

= wlP" - ^ 

(/loge + 

This error is zero at the ground {p=Pq), 
but increases steadily with height, and may 
amount to over 1000 feet at 15,000 feet, if 
the ground pressure differs by as much as IJ 
inches from the normal. 

§(5) Observed Temperature Gradients. — 
The mean distribution of temperature with 
height^ in the atmosphere is best explained 
by reference to the attached diagram (Fig. 1), 
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FIQ. 1. 


which shows the mean distributions for summer 
and winter up to a height of 18 km. for the 
four stations Munich, Strassburg, Trappes, 
and Uccle,® The moat striking feature of 
the diagram is the sudden change in the slope 
of the curves at a height of about 11 km. 


^ See “ Air, Investigation of the Upi>er,” § (11). 

* W. J, Humphreys, BuMin MoutU Weather 
OhtemAora, U, 183. 


Above this limit the temperature remains 
sensibly constant or even increases slightly, 
in striking contrast with the steady decrease 
of temperature from the ground up to the 
11 km. limit. The upper region of constant 
temperature is called the stratosphere, the 
lower region of decreasing temperature being 
knowTi as the troposphere. The region of 
sudden cessation of the lapse of temperature 
is called the tropopause. 

The suddenness of the change of lapse of 
temperature is somewhat masked in the 
diagram by the process of taking mean 
temperatures, since the height of the tropo- 
pause depends upon season, pressure condi- 
tions, and latitude. It is higher in summer 
than in winter, higher above high pressure 
regions than above low pressure regions, and 
higher above the Equator than above polar 
regions. 

Even within the troposphere the temperature 
lapse shows several striking features. It will 
be noted that the curves for winter and summer 
are roughly parallel, showing that the tempera- 
ture distribution throughout the atmosphere 
is determined by the same factors, conduction, 
convection, and radiation, in winter and in 
summer. The diagram shows that up to 2 
or 3 kilometres the rate of fall of temperature 
is less in winter than in summer. This is 
due in large part to the frequent inversions of 
temperature near the ground in winter (see 

Inversion”). 

Between 4 and 8 km. the lapse rate ap- 
proaches more nearly the “ adiabatic ” rate 
(see § (3)). These levels are beyond the reach 
of surface inversions, and are scarcely aifected 
by turbulent motions produced at the ground. 
Beyond 8 km. the mean lapse rate decreases 
steadily, until at about 11 km. it becomes 
zero. 

The curves in Fig. 1 represent the mean of 
a large number of observations. The tempera- 
ture-height curve for a particular occasion, 
while following the main features of the curves 
shown in Fig. 1, may show considerable 
differences in detail. Inversions are frequent 
at the tops of layers of cloud of certain 
types, and in winter they occur frequently 
near the ground. Also outside the regions 
showing inversions the temperature lapse may 
show considerable variations from the mean 
value. 

§ (6) Theoretical Discussion op the 
Temperature Distribution, (i.) Isothermal 
or Conductive Equilibrium . — By the medium 
of molecular motion heat is transferred by 
conduction through the air from the regions 
of higher to regions of lower temperature, 
without any mass transfer of air. 

Air is, however, an extremely poor conductor 
of heat, and Exner ® states that if the diurnal 

* F. M. Exner, Eynamische Meteorokgiet, p. 67. 
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variation of temperature at the ground were 
transferred upwards only by conduction its 
amplitude at 1 metre w^ould amount to only { 
of the amplitude at the ground. Beyond the 
first few metres the effect would be entirely 
negligible. We may therefore conclude that 
conduction is at most an unimportant factor 
in the vertical transference of temperature. 
Its effects would be entirely masked by the 
more rapid transference of heat due to convec- 
tion, evaporation, and condensation. 

(ii.) Adiabatic or Convective Equilibrumi . — 
The first effect of insolation of the earth’s 
atmosphere is to heat those layers of the 
atmosphere in contact with the earth’s sur- 
face. If the air near the ground is sufficiently 
heated it attains a higher potential tempera- 
ture than the air above it, and the slightest 
disturbance will then cause it to cise. During 
the day such ascending currents are frequent 
in the atmosphere. They move upward 
without appreciable loss of heat by radiation 
or conduction, and so act as carriers of heat 
from lower to higher layers. This process 
of transfer of heat by mass transfer is known 
as convection of heat, and the ascending 
currents are called convection currents.^ The 
rate of change of temperature with height 
within a convection current is given by 
equation (2), § (3). 

The effect of convection currents in the 
atmosphere, continued over a sufficiently 
long time, is to produce an increasingly close 
approximation towards adiabatic or convective 
equilibrium, in which an element of air moving 
vertically without loss or gain of heat takes 
at all heights the temperature of the surround- 
ing air at the same level. It has been shown 
that when this condition is satisfied the lapse 
rate of temperature is approximately 1° C. 
in 100 metres. When the atmosphere is in 
adiabatic equilibrium any element of air 
displaced vertically will remain in its new 
position since there is no force tending to 
restore it to its original position, or to displace 
it further. If follows that adiabatic equi- 
librium is, from its definition, neutral 
equilibrium. 

It has been shown (§ (3) equation (2)) that 
for adiabatic equilibrium -dTIdz - By 
integration this yields T =To -(Ap/Cj,)2:. To 
express the pressure p as a function of 2, 
substitute for T in the statical equation 

9 _ g 1 

Vdz KT RTo~(A^/Cp)2* 


log 


P. 


. I'o 


Po AK 


log 


An 

fP] Tq - (A glC^)z _ T 

W = To To p~p' 

For dry air, AR/Oj,- 0-2884, and the equa- 
tion connecting pressure, temperature, and 
density becomes 


To \:Po/ To 




Along with this we have the adiabatic equation 
p~hpy which, putting in the value for 7, may 
be written 


P 


P 


1*41 


= constant. 


. (:i) 


If in equation (2) be taken as the standard 
pressure, Tq becomes the potential tem- 
perature 6. Hence 



Substituting T “ pjlip, wo find 

t — 

K p 

or p = , (4) 

where H is a constant. 

Equation (4) gives the relation l)etween 
pressure, density, and potential teinperaturo. 

(iii.) Badiative Equilibrium . — The accepted 
explanation of the existence of the strato- 
sphere or isothermal layer occurresd almost 
simultaneously to E, (lold ^ and W. d. 
Humphreys,^ The basis of their theory is as 
follows : Within the stratosphere vertit^al 
convection cannot occur to any marked 
extent, and the temperature distribution 
must be determined almost entirely by 
radiation and absorption. If the radiatitm 
and absorption are equal the temjKiratim^ of 
any portion of the atmosphere remains 
constant.* 

The chief difficulty which is met in any 
direct application of mathematical analysis 
to this problem lies in our imperfect knowledge 
of the constants of radiation and ab8orj)tion 
which are involved. The discussion here 
given is a variant of Emden’s proof, » duo to 
F. M. Exner.« The high temperature radia- 
tion of the sun is essentially short-waved. 


On integration this yields 

log = const. + log (To - . 


^ “ Hpftt, Convection of,” Vol. I. 


* Proc. Ren/. Soc.j im Ixxxll. A, 4.3. 

® AstrophpHcal Jemmal, 1SJO0, xxlx. 14. 

* This principle was previously applied by 
Schwarzschlld In a discussion of the eculubrium of 
the solar atmosphere, Naehrichtm K, Q$$$U, m 
Oottingen, p. 45. 

* SUs^.k. b. Ak^. WUt. Milnehm. 1913, heft I. 
F. M. Bxner, Bi/nemitche MeUor&i^f p. 59 et 
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while the radiation of the earth and of the 
earth’s atmosphere is essentially long-waved, 
the maximum of solar radiation being at 
wave-length 0*7//,, and the maximum of 
terrestrial radiation at 10/x. The short- and 
long-waved radiations are assumed to have 
coefficients of absorption l\ and Jcq respectively, 
and the atmospheric absorption is assumed 
to be entirely due to water vapour. 
This assumption is in fair agreement with 
observations. 

Consider the absorption and radiation in 
a thin layer of unit area containing a mass 
dm of water vapour {Fig. 2). The bomiding 


k^Edm 

I 




k^Edtn A+c/A 
IlG. 2. 

surfaces will be assumed plane, the curvature 
of the earth being neglected. 

Let Aj = downward moving solar radiation, 
Ag == downward moving terrestrial or 
atmospheric radiation, 

B = upward moving terrestrial or 
atmospheric radiation, 

E = radiation from unit surface of a 
black body at the temperature 
of the layer considered 
where <t is Stefan’s constant. 

In Fig. 2, A " Ai + Ag. 

The unit of mass of water vapour, denoted 
by m, is so chosen that 7/i = 0 at the upper 
limit of the atmosphere, and m=l at the 
earth’s surface. The symbol ?/? denotes the 
mass of water (tontained in the wh<jle atmo- 
sphere above a particular level. 

By Kirchoff’s law, the emission from the 
upper and lower surfaces of the layer considered 
is 

Since the temperature of the atmosphere 
and earth as a whole is to bo regarded as 
constant, the tf>tal amount of radiation 
moving inward across a sphere concentric 
with the earth is equal to the amount moving 
outward across the same sphere. Hence 

Ai + A,=:B. ... (I) 

and dAi + dAg-dB. . . . (2) 

The change in downward moving radiation 
is due partly to the. partial absorption of Ai 
and Aj in the layer, and partly to the addition 
of the downward radiation from the lower 
surface of the layer. 

dAjt dAa “ - h^k^dm - h^k^dm + (3) 

. . ( 4 ) 


In the first of these equations the long- waved 
radiation may he separated from the short- 
waved radiation, so that 

dk^~ -JciA^dm or Ai^ = Ie~*i’^, . (5) 

1 being the value of A^ at the outer limit of 
the atmosphere. 

Adding equations (3) and (4), we find, using 
equations (2) and (5), 

2{dk^ dk^) = 2dB = dk^ -f ^ZA^ + dB 

= ( - Aj^A^ - k2k2 + k2'B)dm 
= -(k^- k^)k^dm 
= -(k^--k^)le-^'^d7n. 


Integrating the last equation, we find 

A^ -I- A^ = B = -JI ^^-,— + constant. 
Whenm = 0, Ai-fA 2 =B=I, 

Substituting for B in equation (4), we find 
E = ^T^ = il[l + 1 - (I - (7) 

According to Abbot and Fowle, solar radia- 
tion is diminished by i^jth, and terrestrial 
radiation by A tbs in passing through the 
whole atmosphere. Hence e-^i = 0*9. This 
gives e •"^8 = 0*1, and k^ =0*105, k^, =2*30. Since 
kj7n is always less than 0*105 we may for all 
practical purposes substitute e-kim^i.-k.jmf 
so that the temperature is given by 

= + + - (8) 

At the outer limit of the atmosphere m — 0 

and T = 216° abs., =: -57° C. At ground level 
m=l, and T=:288° abs., =15° C., in close 
agreement "with the observed mean value 
of 14° C. 

The temperatures at intervening points 
cannot be directly deduced until we can 

state a relation between height h and the 
mass of water vapour m above this level. 
Hann ^ has given the empirical formula 

h 

e »»€olO’" 0 ooo for vapour pressure at height h. 

h 

It follows that wi= ;0"‘s(KHi. By a straight- 
forward application of this equation and of 
the T equation Exner computes a table giving 
the temperature at different heights. The 
values are shown diagrammatically in Fig. 3. 
The temperature at 10 km. is given as - 55° C., 
in exact agreement with the observed values. 
Comparing the diagrams of Figs. 1 and 3, we 
see that radiation alone, if convection were 
absent, would give much lower temperatures 
at heights of 2 to 8 km. than the observed 
' Lihrbucfi der Meteorologiej 1906, p. 170. 
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temperatures. The temperature lapse at 
levels of about 2 to 5 km. would be so 
great that instability would arise through the 
superposition of dense cold air on lighter air. 



Fig. 3. 

There is thus an essential antagonism between 
radiative and convective eq^uilibrium. 

Emden suggests (Zoc. cit. p. 115) that the 
instability produced by radiation from 
moderate levels of the atmosphere during the 
early part of the night accounts for the 
occurrence of maximum frequency of thunder- 
storms over the sea during the second half of 
the night, 

§ (7) The Variation of Density with 
Height. — The law of variation of density 
with height has already been derived in the 
two cases of isothermal and convective 
equilibrium. It is found that the atmosphere 
does not in fact approximate to either of 
these conditions. Observation shows that up 
to about 25,000 feet the mean density can 
be very accurately represented by the em- 
pirical formula 

. . ( 1 ) 

where is the density at the ground, and h the 
height in feet.’- Above 26,000 feet the accuracy 
of the above formula decreases at first slowly, 
then rapidly, and above 35,000 feet it ceases 
to be even an approximate formula for the 
actual variation. Beyond 35,000 feet it is 
found that the density is very accurately 
represented by 

log 0-4935 + 0'21. 35, 000). (2) 

Such formulae as are given above are of 
particular use in ballistic work. For if a 
standard pressure and temperature be assumed 
at the ground (usually 30 inches and 60® F,), 
the corresponding distribution of temperature 
can be deduced from equation (1) or (2) 
combined with the pressure-height relation 
d^jdz^ ~gp. Equation (1) corresponds ap- 

^ The Application of Meteorology to Gunnery 
(Wedderburn), p. 4. 


proximately to a temperature lapse of 2 I . 
for every 1000 feet of elevation, or 1° 0. for 
275 metres of elevation. 


II. Dynamical Aspects 
§ (8) Equations of Motion. — Consider a 
particle at a point 0 in latitude 0. I^ike 
rectangular axes Oa*, Oy, 0^ througli this 
point, rotating with the earth, 0:3 being the 
vertical to the earth’s surface at 0, and Oa? 
and Oy being drawn towards west and south 
respectively. Let the component velocities be 
ii, V, w. Let the forces acting on unit mass 
of the particle have components X, Y, Z 
respectively along the three axes. Then if 
oj be the angular velocity of the earth, the 
equations of motion are ^ 

~ - 2u}W COB - 2m sin </> = X, 


dv 

dt 

dw 

dt 


+ 2cou sin 0 
+ 2uu cos 0 


.Y, 


= -( 7 + 5 ^ 


If there is no vertical motion, m- 0, and 
the first and second equations may be written 


du 

dt 

dv 

dt 


2m sin 0 = X, 
■{•2m sin0=Y. 


The effect of the rotation of tlu^ earth is 
represented by the second term on the left^ 
hand side of each of these oiiuations. It is 
equivalent to accelerations 2wv sin 0 ahu^g 
Ox, and -2m sin 0 along Oy, whose resultant 
is an acceleration 2wV sin 0, V being the 
resultant velocity of the particle. The result- 
ant acceleration is at right angles to the 
direction of motion, and in the liorthern 
hemisphere is directed towards the right of 
an observer looking forward in the direction 
of motion. 

The result derived above is of fundamental 
importance in meteorology. It may bo statetl 
in the following form : The effect of the 
rotation of the earth upon air moving with 
velocity V is equivalent to a force of 2wVp sin 0 
per unit volume acting at right angles to V, 
and directed to the right of an observer looking 
forward in the direction of motion. If this 
deviating force be included in the statement 
of forces acting upon each element of air, the 
rotation of the axes is immediately acc(»unte<l 
for, and the subsequent discussion may 1ms re- 
garded as referred to fixed axes. 

§ (9) Steady Motion in Friotionlkss 
Fluid. Gradient Wind.— The results of 
§ (8) can be applied to discuss the motion of 
air over the surface of the earth. For air 
* See Routh’s Rigid Dynamiee, li, 28. 
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near the ground it is necessary to consider 
the effects of friction with the earth’s 
surface and the turbulence produced thereby. 
We shall first consider the motion of air 
when these forces are neglected- The 
results so obtained will be applicable to 
the winds at heights sufficiently great to be 
removed from the action of turbulence at 
the ground. 

Steady motion under the conditions pre- 
scribed above will be a motion under balanced 
forces. These forces are {a) the gradient of 
pressure of magnitude P, say, directed towards 
low pressure, and (6) the centrifugal force, of 
magnitude piv^jr), where r is the radius of 
curvature of the path. Consider first the case 
of air moving along a great circle; its path 
lies in a plane through the centre of the earth. 
In this case r is infinitely large, so that the 
centrifugal force vanishes and the gradient of 
pressure only need be considered. Let V be 
the velocity of the wind. Then the deviat- 
ing force due to the rotation of the earth is 
2coVpsm0 at right angles to V. This must 
bo balanced by the gradient of pressure P. 
Hence P=:2wV/3sin0 and its direction is at 
right angles to V, and towards the left. 
Steady motion under the action of the pressure 
gradient P is therefore at right angles to the 
gradient, or along the isobar, with low pressure 
to the loft, and the velocity of the motion is" 
P/2wpsm<^. The wind which balances the 
gradient of pressure is called the “ geostrophic ” 
wind. 

When the path of the air is not a great 
circle, but a small circle of angular radius r, 
it is necessary to consider the centrifugal 
force involved in the motion. If R bo the 
radius of the earth, the radius of the small 
circle is R sin r, and the centrifugal force is 
V^/R sin r, and the effective component of the 
centrifugal force, which is tangential to the 
earth’s surface, is of amount cos r/(R sin r) 
or V2/(R tan r). 

If the angle r is very small, we may take 
R tan r in place of R sin r to be the linear 
radius of the circle. It is in no sense necessary 
to the argument that the motion should be 
completely around the small circle. It suffices 
that the small circle considered should be the 
circle of curvature at the point of the path 
considered. 

For steady motion the gradient of pressure 
must balance the algebraic sum of the deviat- 
ing force due to the earth’s rotation, and the 
centrifugal force. The first of these is of 
magnitude 2(i}Yp&in<p and perpendicular to 
the direction of V, and directecl towards the 
low pressure ; while the second is of magnitude 
pV^/R tan r, also acting at right angles tt> 
wind, and directed towards the centre of the 
curvature. Two cases arise, according as the 
centrifugal force opposes or reinforces the 


gradient of pressure, or according as the low' 
pressure is on the concave or convex side of 
the isobar ; in other words, according as the 
pressure distribution is cyclonic or anti- 
cyclonic. The equations which determine the 
wind under the tw'o sets of conditions are : 

Anticyclonic — 

P 

— =2ajV sin 0-^ cotr, . . (1) 

Cyclonic — 

P 

— = 2coV sin 0 + ^ cot r. . . (2) 

The wind derived from the solution of the 
appropriate one of these equations is called 
the gradient wind. It differs from the geo- 
strophic wind in that it takes the curvature of 
the path into account. In medium and high 
latitudes the first term on the right-hand side 
of these equations is usually much more 
important than the second term, and a good 
approximation to the wind at a height 
sufficiently great to be out of reach of the 
effect of turbulence at the ground is got by 
taking only the first term into consideration, 
i.e. the geostrophic wind is assumed. 

In low latitudes, on account of the factor 
sin 0 involved, the geostrophic term becomes 
unimportant, and the second term only need 
be retained in the computation of the wind. 
The wind so derived is called the cyclo- 
strophic wind. It may be noted in passing 
that when the geostrophic component is 
neglected the cyclostrophic wind is only real 
for cyclonic curvatures, so that small closed 
anticyclonic isobars are not possible in equa- 
torial regions. 

It is usually considered that the geostrophic 
wind is a close approximation to the wind at 
1500 - 3000 feet. This is based on a detailed 
comparison by E. Gold {Barometric Gradient 
and Wind Force M.O, 190) of the geostrophic 
wind computed from M.S.L. isobars with the 
observed wind at 500 metres. Gold found 
remarkably close agreement, but on the aver- 
age the velocities observed at 500 metres were 
slightly lower than the computed wind. 

§(10) Wind in the Troposphere: Effect 
OF Horizontal Temperature Gradients. — 
It may be accepted as a basic principle that 
in any layer out of reach of the effects of 
surface turbulence the wind will approximate 
to the geostrophic wind computed from the 
gradient of pressure far that particular layer. 
But the distribution of pressure at any level 
depends not only on the distribution of 
pressure at mean sea-level, but also on the 
distribution of temperature in the intervening 
layers. 

Let JO, p, T denote the pressure, density, and 
temperature at a point a?, y, z, the axis of z being 
vertical, and the axes of a; and y any convenient 
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rectangular axis in the horizontal plane. Then in 
general p, p, T are functions of all three co-ordinates 
X, Pi z. Let u, V be the components of the geostrophic 
wind parallel to the axes of x and y» Then 


Substituting 


2(j)pu sin <^= - 


2wpu sin 


dy\ 

dzj 


P 

^ rF 


2bJ8m (f> u 1 dp' 

R T p dij 

2(0 sin <p V __ 1 dp 

R T pdx 


. ( 1 ) 


. ( 2 ) 


From the fundamental statical equation 



it follows that 

p(f2~‘"RT‘' ’ * 


. ( 3 ) 


Differentiating this equation with respect to x, and 
substituting from (2) 


R da; ”da;\p dv dxdz\^^} dz\p dx) 
_ 2w sin 0 d /v\ 

“~R ^Ify’ 


d fv 
(^VT 


Similarly - 


_J__ 1 dT\ 
2w sin 0 dx | 

^1 dT [* 

2(0 sin 0 T^ dy J 


( 4 ) 


When there is no horizontal gradient of tempcra- 
dT dT 

ture, or equations (4) show that the 

geostrophic wind at any point is proportional to the 
absolute temperature at that point. 

Equations (4) may also be written 


du_u dT g 1 dT 
dz T dz 2c*; sin 0 T dy' 


dv^vdT! g 1 dT 
dz ""T dz 2w sin 0 T 


On substituting for u and v from equations (1), and 
putting g=^-lllp) {dpldz)j we may write those 
equations in the form 

du_ 1 f ^ dT^ 'I 

dz 2pTw sin 0 \ d^f dz dz dy j 
dv^ 1 f dp dT dp dTl j * 

dz 2pTo3 sin (p\dx dz dz d« / I 

The condition for constant geostrophic velocity 
at all heights is 

dp , dp, dp^^ • ^ ^ 

(h dy dz dx dy dz’ 


This is the condition that the tangent planes to the 
isobaric and isothermal surfaccB should coincide 
at all points, or that the isobario surfaces should 
also be isothermal surfaces. 

Integrating equation (4) wc find 



whore ?(o, Vq are the components of the geostrophic 
wind at height Zq, and Tq the corresponding absolute 
temperature. 

Thus the geostrophic wind at height z is 
made up of 

(a) A component equal to the geostrophic 
wind at level reduced in the ratio T/T^. 

(b) A “ thermal wind ” whose components 
are 


2(*; sin 




1 dT 
T“ dy 


dz and 


i7T j'^l dT 
2ci; sin 0 1 dx 

• Zo 


dz. 


The magnitude of the thermal wind will 
increase steadily with height within regions 
where the horizontal gradient of tomperaturc 
maintains its general direction unchanged 
The signs of the components of the “ thermal ” 
wind show that it circulates around low t(un- 
perature in the same sense as the ordinary 
geostrophic wind circulates around low press- 
ure, i.e, with l()w values to the left. If the 
temperature decreases towards north the 
thermal wind is west to east. When the 
gradients of temperature and pleasure are 
parallel the wind increast^s with height. When 
these two gradients arc opposed to one 
another, the wind will decrease with height, 
and may be reversed at moderate heights 
if the temperature gradient is relatively 
large. 

The results derived above are not easy to 
apply to the computation of the geostrophic 
wind at different levels, on account of the lack 
of observations of the distribution of tem- 
perature in the vertical. They may lie 
directly applied, however, to the large-scale 
variations of temperature of the globe. In 
the troposphere the mean latitude variation 
of temperature is a steady decrease from 
equator to pole. The effect of this is to 
superpose upon the winds at low levels a 
component from west to east increasing with 
height. This is in agreement with observed 
facts, accounting in a simple manner for the 
general increase with height of westerly 
winds, and the general decrease with height 
of easterly winds. 

For descriptions of detailed investigations 
of the variation of wind with height, reference 
may be made to the work of Cave, Dines, 
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Hobson, and Gold.^ A useful summary is 
given in the second paper by G. M. B. Hobson 
referred to above. It is there shown that the 
wind shows a general tendency to increase 
with height within the troposphere, while at 
the base of the stratosphere the velocity falls 
off rapidly, indicating a reversal of the hori- 
zontal temperature gradient within the 
stratosphere. 

If the wind distribution at different heights 
be known from observation, and the vertical 
temperature distribution be known or assumed 
to have mean values, the horizontal tempera- 
ture gradients can be computed by the use 
of equations (4) and (6). An example is given 
below, where the horizontal temperature 
distribution is calculated from the results of 
a pilot balloon ascent followed by Capt. Cave 
on April 29, 1908, at Hitcham Park. Equa- 
tions (4) may be written in the form 


d 



g _ 1 ^T , 
2w sin (f) T^ dy 


In the example dz= \ km. = 1000 metres, and 
mean values of T are taken from the Gom- 
puter'a Handbook^ Section II. p. 55, Table IV. 
The component velocities to E and N, u and 
V, are shown in the third and seventh columns. 


the average temperature gi'adient is about 2° C. 
per 100 k. from N.E. and it produces a change 
in u of +9*3, and a change in v of -8-8, or 
gives an added wind of about 12 metres per 
second from S.E. in 2 k. of height. 

§ (11) Wind in the Stratosphere. — Hob- 
son’s analysis of the upper wind observations 
contained in the publications of the Inter- 
national Commission on Scientific Aeronautics, 
showed that in the upper region of the tropo- 
sphere the wind increased steadily, reaching 
a maximum at the base of the stratosphere, 
after which there was a pronounced decrease 
in velocity. These conclusions confirmed those 
previously stated by Cave (loc. cit. p, 61). The 
change in the nature of the wind variation on 
entering the stratosphere can only be accounted 
for by a reversal of the temperature gradient 
in the lower layers of the stratosphere. With 
increasing height the pressure gradient must 
also decrease rapidly. 

Observations reaching heights well within 
the stratosphere are of necessity rare ; the 
discussion of even the small number of obser- 
vations available has brought to light a number 
of remarkable facts. It appears that above 
the column of cold air which represents the 
low pressure in the troposphere, there is a 
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The last c!olumn gives the direction of the 
resultant temperature gradient (increasing 
temperature) and the last column but one 
gives its magnitude in degrees Centigrade per 
100 km. The calculation assumes that from 
1 km. upward the effects of turbulence are 
negligible, and that all changes in wind are 
due to the horizontal distribution of tem- 
perature. This example gives an idea of the 
magnitude ol velocity effects produced by 
temfKiraturo gradients — e,g. from 4 k. to 6 k. 


* (J. J. P. Oave, The StruHure of the Atmo^here 
in Clear Weathn^ (’ambridge University Press. 
J, B. Dines, Adruortf Committee for Aeronautics- 
IleparU and Mmoranda, various reports on wind 
structure. G. M. B, Ilohson, <1. J. Jioy. Met. 8oc, 
19U, xl. 123, and April 1920. E. Ooki, Baror^m 
Oradimt and mini Force MXK, No. \m--The InUr^ 
national Kite and Balloon Ascents M.O.: Ofophymcal 
Memoirs, No. 5. Blr N. Bhaw, Manual of Meteorology, 
part iv. 


column of warm air in the stratosphere, while 
the reverse holds for regions of high pressure. 
At great heights in the stratosphere there is a 
tendency for equalisation of temperature in 
the horizontal as well as in the vertical 
direction. 

§ (12) Variation of Wind with Height in 
THE Lower Strata. — Hitherto only winds at 
heights removed from the effects of surface 
friction have been considered. We shall now 
discuss briefly the nature of the variations of 
wind in the strata immediately above the 
ground. With increasing height it is found 
that the wind veers steadily, while the velocity 
increases, rajudly in the first 60 or 70 metres, 
afterwards more slowly up to about 500 metres, 
at which height the wind usually approximates 
to the geostmphic wind. The changes beyond 
500 metres usually depend largely upon the 
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temperature distribution, and have already 
been discussed in the preceding sections. 

Numerous formulae have been put forward 
as approximate statements of the mean varia- 
tion of wind in the first 500 metres. Sir N. 
Shaw and Capt. C. J. P. Cave,i in examining 
the results of observations at Ditcham Park, 
found that the variation of ivind with height 
could be expressed with fair accuracy by the 
formula VH = {H-f a)/ftVo, where Vh denotes 
the velocity at height H above the anemometer, 

is the velocity recorded by the anemometer, 
and a is a constant depending on the exposure 
of the anemometer. A similar formula was 
found to hold for Pyrton Hill and Brighton, 
but not so satisfactorily for observations at 
Glossop Moor in Derbyshire, a high-level 
station. 

Heilman’s^ observations over flat meadow 
land at Nauen at heights of 2 m., 16 m., 
and 32 m. above the ground conformed 
to an empirical formula w = kUK In a later 
paper ® Heilman gave instead a formula 
V = alog(H'f-c) + 6, where a, b, and c are 
constants. This is a more general formula 
than 'that of Chapman (M.O. London, Prof. 
Notes No. 6, 1919), V = a log H + 5. Chapman 
showed that his formula fits with fair accuracy 
a number of observations made by Dines, 
Dobson, and Cave. It was found, however, 
that Chapman’s formula gave a very poor 
fit for the variation of wind with height at 
Butler’s Cross near West Lavington, on Salis- 
bury Plain. 

None of these formulae, or of the many 
others which have been put forward as state- 
ments of the variation of the wind with 
height in the lower layers, afford any indica- 
tion of the physical causes which underlie 
the variations. The whole question was put 
on a basis of physical reasoning for the first 
time by G. I. Taylor’s papers on Eddy Motion. 
Taylor explained the variation of wind with 
height as a direct product of turbulence in the 
atmosphere produced by friction at the ground. 

§ (13) Turbulent Motion in the Atmo- 
sphere, — When a fluid moves over an uneven 
surface the motion is turbulent, as when a 
stream flows over an uneven bed. The small 
eddies formed near a projecting rock show most 
distinctly, but disturbances from uniform 
motion also occur down near the bed of the 
stream, and can be made visible by dropping 
fine sand into the stream. 

Similar eddies form in any current of air 
moving over the surface of the earth. Normally 
the pattern of the eddies is not visible, but it is 
made visible to the eye in the trail of smoke 
from a factory chimney, a garden fire, or a 
moving steamer. It may be noted in passing 

^ Advisory Committee for Aeronautics — Reports and 
Memoranda^ 1909, No. 9. 

* Met ZeitschriStjA^l^. 

® Preuss. Akad. Wiss.^ Berlin, 10, 1917. 


that eddies do not form in the trail of smoke 
from a steamer moving in still air. Under such 
conditions the trail of smoke forms a uniform 
flat ribbon sometimes stretching for some miles. 

The effect of eddies passing a particular 
point is to produce instantaneous changes in 
velocity and direction of the wind, and the 
effect on an anemometer record is to give a 
ribbon of varying width for both velocity and 
direction records, instead of the straight lines 
which would record constant winds. Usually 
a broad velocity trace is associated with a 
broad direction trace. Taylor ^ showed by simple 
calculation that the mean deviations from the 
average wind, along and per})endicular to the 
average direction, were equal. In the same 
report Taylor also showed from observations 
of a tethered balloon that the moan deviation 
of the vertical component of wind was equal in 
magnitude to the mean deviation of the cross- 
wind component. If we call the difference 
between the instantaneous wind and the 
average wind the eddy winrl, it may therefore 
be taken as fairly well established that the 
components of the eddy winds in three per- 
pendicular directions have the same mean 
value, or, in other words, that there is e»iui- 
partition of energy of the eddy winds in all 
three dimensions. This is strictly analogous 
to the equipartition of molecular energy in 
three dimensions. In Taylor’s discussion of 
eddy motion the eddies form the mechanism 
which transmits heat, humidity, or horizontal 
momentum upward or downward in the atmo- 
sphere. It is not possihki to apply mathe- 
matical reasoning to the history <if an isolated 
eddy, but it may bo applied to distuiss the 
effect of a large number of eddies, just as the 
kinetic theory deals with mean motions of 
molecules. 

The power of the atmosphere to transmit 
heat, etc., vertically is represented by a con- 
stant K, the eddy diffuaivity, which is roughly 
equal to where iB is the mean vertical 
component of velocity, and d the mean dia- 
meter of the eddies,® If $ be the potential 
temperature at height z, the rate of trans- 
mission of heat across unit area of horizontal 
surface at this height is Kp<T{dQldz). The rate 
of gain of heat by a disc of unit area and thick- 
ness dz is 


i^p(T-^~^dz = or K 


dd 


( 1 ) 


This equation is of the same form as the 
equation for conduction of heat in a solid of 
conductivity K, except that in the solid 0 
would become the actual temperature. 

Taylor ® first applied this theory of vertical 
diffusion of heat in a discussion of observations 

* Add, Com, Aer. R. and M„ No. 345. 

‘ G. I. Taylor, “ Ktldy Motion In the AtmoMphere,*’ 
Phil. Trans, A, 1914, eexv. 1. 

* Report ofSS. Scotia to Board of Trade, 1913. 
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which he made on SS. Scotia off the Great 
Banks of Newfoundland. Numerous cases were 
observed of fog associated with inversions of 
temperature at the surface. Taylor traced 
backward the history of the air currents 
involved. In a typical case of an inversion 
of temperature up to 400 metres, above which 
the temperature lapse approached the value 
of the dry adiabatic rate up to 750 metres, the 
wind current after coming from the interior 
of Labrador had for three days passed over 
water which was cooler than itself. The 
cooling of the air near the sea surface was 
transmitted upward by eddy motion, and the 
application of a formula due to Taylor (Zoc. cit) 
connecting the height z to which eddy motion 
would reach in time t, z^~4:Ktlpcr, gave a 
direct means of computing K. The mean value 
of K derived from such observations was 3*10L 

Observations of diurnal variation of tempera- 
ture at heights of 123, 197, and 302 metres above 
the base of the Eiffel Tower afforded a means of 
deducing the value of K over Paris. If in the 
last equation we put 6^ = tt/TK a solution of the 
equation is given hyO-Ae~^^ sin {27rf^/T) - bz). 
The solution may be made to represent the 
diurnal variation, which is almost accurately 
a sine curve, by making T=24 hours. The 
range of variation is and the ratio of 

the total range at two known heights and 
is from which the value of 6 and 

hence that of K may be immediately deduced. 
Taylor ^ gives a table of values of K deduced by 
this method for different ranges of heights for 
each month of the year. The values of K so 
deduced were greatest in summer, and showed an 
increase with height in summer, and a decrease 
with height in winter. The mean value of K 
so deduced was 10®. It should be noted that 
the value of K varied in the same sense as 
the difference in temperature between the top 
and base of the Tower. This accords with what 
might have been anticipated a priori, since the 
frequent inversions of temperature in winter 
tend to check the upward motion of eddies, 
while the nearer approach to adiabatic lapse 
in summer favours the spontaneous formation 
and upward motion of eddies. 

§ (14) Variation of Wind with Height in 
THE Surface I^ayers. — In the discussion of 
eddy motion in the atmosphere Taylor showed 
that if u and v be the components of velocity 
parallel to horizontal axes x and y, the rates 
of gain of momentum parallel to these axes, 
in unit volume at height z, are K.p{d^uldz^), 
Kp{dhldz^), K being the constant used in dis- 
cussing temperature variations. If the motion 
be steady the resultant gain or loss of momen- 
tum must balance the other forces acting on 
the element of volume considered. The eddy 
diffusion of momentum can be regarded as 

* Prac. Rop. Soc. 04 A, p. 141. 


an internal frictional force, and is in fact the 
“ virtual friction ” of Ekman.^ 

Now consider the conditions for steady motion of an 
element of air at 0 moving in the direction OP {Fip. 4). 
Let Or be tangential to the mean sea-level isobar, 



Oy perpendicular to it, in the direction of decreasing 
pressure. Let 0 be at height z above the ground. 
The element at 0 is acted upon by (1) the gradient 
of pressure along Oy, of magnitude 2o}Gp sin <p, 
where G denotes the geostrophic wind velocity ; (2) 
the deviating force due to the earth’s rotation, acting 
along OQ, whose components are 2(jt}pv sin cp, and 
- 2o}pu sin (p ; and (3) the virtual friction along OR, 
whose components are and Kpidhjdz^). 

Resolving along Ox and Oy we find as conditions 
for steady motion ; 


-Kp— 2 =2ctjvp sin 0 
- ■" sin (p + 2ci}Gp sin <p 


. ( 1 ) 


Multiplying the second equation by i, and adding to 
the first, and writing V =u-\-iv wo find : 


d^Y _ . w sin 0 

~K” 


(V-G)=(H-f)2B2(V-G), 


( 2 ) 


where B® is written for w sin 0/K. 

If wo assume that B and G do not vary with height 
the solution of this equation is 

V-G=.Cie<l+*>®®+r!2e-C+i)B2 . (3) 

Since we cannot admit of the velocity varying 
iudofinitely with height, we must have Ci«0. 
If a denote the angle between the wind at the ground 
(2»=0) and the tangent to the isobar we iind^ on 
introducing the condition that the slipping at the 
ground is in the direction of strain that tlie value 
of C2 is ^/2G sin aei {a + (37r/4) | . 

zt- G+ii;*«V- Gs» a^/ 2G sinae“ 4 “ 

or w«>G- sin ae~®^coa I 

/ ^ \ ^ . (5) 

i;=» ,^/5G sin ae sin 

which are equivalent to Taylor’s equations for u and v, 

« Arkivf. Mat Af^t och 1006, Bd. 2, H. 1-2. 

® Bee Brunt, ** Internal Friction in the Atmo- 
sphere,” QJ. Boy, Met, Soc., April 1920, xlvi. 
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The exponential form admits of a simple 
geometrical interpretation. If in Fig. 5 OG 



represents the gradient wind G in magni- 
tude and direction, and OP represents the 
wind at height z in magnitude and direction, 
the vectorial difference PG is represented 
by the right-hand side of equation. (4) so 
that PG= \/2G e~Bzsina, and, therefore, 
decreases exponentially with increasing height. 
Also the angle PGO' =a+ (S tt/^-) -B z, so that 
PG rotates uniformly with increasing z. 
These laws of variation of PG are equivalent 
to stating that P sweeps out an equiangular 
spiral ^ to which the vector representing the 
surface wind is a tangent. The angle between 
PG and the tangent at P is t/4. 

This spiral aSords the simplest method of 
summarising the distribution of wind with 
height which is represented by the equa- 
tion (5). At the ground (z«0) the velocity 
is G(cos a - sin a). With increasing elevation 
the velocity increases, at first rapidly, then 
more slowly, veering steadily the while. At 
Pi it attains the velocity of the geostrophio 
wind. At p 2 it reaches a maximum, and at 
Pa it first attains the direction of the geo- 
strophic wind. The height of Pg (Hg, say) is 
given by 

. + ^-BH 3 = 0 or = (6) 

To find the height of P^ (say Hi) join PjG and 
bisect it at M, and join OM (Fig. 6). Then 



using relations previously deduced, we have 
PiG=2MG=20G cos OGM=: -20G cos PGO, 

or 2G sin ae "* = 2G cos ^ ^ ^Hg^ 

sina. ^2oos (7) 

If a be known, and also Hj and Hg, the heights 
at which the wind attains the direction and 

1 This is discussed fully and compared with 
observations by Hesselberg and Sverdrup, Beit. 
Phys. Atm., 1916, vii. 166. 


the magnitude respectively of the geostrophi< 
wind, equations (6) and (7) afford two inde 
pendent determinations of B. Obscrvationi 
made by Dobson at Upavon afford estimatci 
of Hi and Hg, the mean values being abou 
300 metres and 800 metres respectively. Th( 
values of K so deduced were 0*2. 10^ 5-0.10'^ 
and 2-8.10^ for strong, moderate, and ligh 
winds respectively. These values are some 
what higher than the mean value obscrvoc 
over the sea, 3.10’*^, but are nearer to the meat 
value of 10^ obtained for eddy diffusivit; 
over Paris from a discussion of diurnal varia 
tions of temperature. 

Akerblom,^ from a comparison of tlv 
velocity and direction of the wind at the bas' 
and at the top of the Eiffel Tower, using ecpia 
tions equivalent to our equations (1), (leductM 
values of K, 6-5.10^ during winter, and 9-23. 10 
during summer. In a similar way Hesselberi 
and Sverdrup (loc. cit.) cleduciMl the valu 
from an analysis of pilot balloo) 
ascents made at Lindenberg. 

The “ virtual friction ” or resultant los 
of momentum has been represimriHl b 
Kp((FVIdz% From equations (2) and (4) 

Kp^;7=2v«sin?(>(V-G) 

= 2 ij^ipw sin (pQ sin ae~ ^ 

= 2 sj2pu} sin 0G sin ae ^ 

The virtual friction acts, therefore, at rig!) 
angles to PG, and at the ground (z “-“()) i 
therefore acts at an angle of 45® with the surfac 
wind. But if, in Fig. 4, R represents th 
virtual friction, R is the resultant of tb 
pressure gradient and the deviating forc.c^ du 
to the earth’s rotati(.)n. The pressure gradu*!! 
can be computed from a chart, and the devial 
ing force can bo computed from the observe* 
wind, and so R can be found. Akerl)lom (hn 
cit.) computed the magnitude and dirt'ctio 
of R at the top and at tlui base of the EilT« 
Tower. The magnitude of R is proportiorii 
to 6“^^, and, therefore, the ratio of Rft>r ba^ 
and top of the tower =: e "" ”■ and sine 
Zj - Zg =286 metres, B can bo computed. Ala 
the angle between R at the top and base ( 
the tower - B(Zi ~ z^), and from this the value 
of B can again bo computed. The values t 
K deduced from the change in magnitud 
and from the change in direction of R wer 
consistent, yielding K- ()-8.10* for winter, an 
K=:9*3.1()^ for summer. 

The values of K referred to above ar 
collected in a table for purposes of comparisor 

CJ.Q.H. unit 

At sea over Great Banks from tempera^ 

ture distribution . . , , . 3,10» 

Over Salisbury Plain from wind distribution ft, l(p 

» Upsala, Soc. Scient. Acta, 1908, ser. iv. vol. i 
No. 2. 
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C.G.S. units. 

At Eiffel Tower. Taylor’s determination 

from temperature distribution . . 10.10^ 

At Eiffel Tower. Akerblom’s determina- 
tion from wind distribution . . 7-6.10* 

At Eiffel Tower. Brunt’s determination 

from internal friction .... 7-4.10* 

Lindenberg, Hesselberg, and Sverdrup 

from wind distribution . . . 6.10* 

As might be expected the eddy conductivity 
is less over the sea than over grassland, and 
greater over Paris than over either. The 
closeness of the mean values obtained from the 
Eiffel Tower observations of tempera^ture and 
of wind distribution indicate that Taylor’s 
hypothesis that the same agency transmits 
both temperature and momentum is substan- 
tially correct, or that the same constant K is 
involved in the equations for transmission of 
heat and momentum. 

Taylor’s theory thus gives a dynamical 
reason for the difference between the structure 
of the lower strata of the atmosphere over 
sea and land, over town and plain. Since the 
'coefficient K varies with the lapse rate of 
temperature and with velocity, the wind 
structure will vary with the time of day and 
with the season. 

It is customary to speak in a rather loose 
manner of the “ regions beyond the reach of 
turbulence,” and it is of some importance to 
define the height at which the effect of tur- 
bulence becomes negligible. This may be 
defined as the height at which PG becomes 
negligible in comparison with OG (Fig. 5). The 
wind direction first reaches the geostrophio direc- 
tion at a height fT+a/B. If we assume 
K=:10~^, B = 2*4.10“^ and with a = 22 J®, this 
gives for the height H^ 1145 metres. At this 
height e - = -064, and PgG = n^ 2 sin a •064G 

or PgG = -OSSG. At 1500 metres e” = -027, 
and sl2e ~ sin a = *0139. Thes figures would 
indicate that the geostrophio wind should bo 
taken as a measure of the wind about 1000 
to 1500 metres. At 500 metres e“®^=*305 
and \^2 sin ae-K2= T56, and z.PGO' = 90°, 
OP=1-01G, and /.POG = 9®. Thus at 500 
metres the wind should be slightly above the 
geostrophio wind and should be at an ai^le 
of 9° to the isobars, blowing into the region 
of low pressure. The effect of turbulence will 
die out at a lower height if B is increased or K 
decreased. If K is halved B is increased 41 
per cent, and the height at which turbulence is 
negligible is 70 per cent of the original height. 

§ (15) The Persistence op Moving 
Cyclones. — The cyclones observed on the 
synoptic chart usually have a motion of trans- 
lation to east or east-north-east in the northern 
hemisphere. It is necessary to consider, there- 
fore, the conditions under which a moving 
cyclone can persist. The question has recently 
b^n discussed by Sir Napier Shaw in two 


papers. In the first ^ he assumed that the 
velocity of the wind in the cyclone was every- 
where constant. The general result of this 
discussion w’as that revolving fluid should be 
looked for in the secondaries which form in the 
outer regions of large depressions rather than 
in the central portions of the depressions 
themselves. In a later paper ^ a cyclone was 
assimilated to a spinning horizontal cartwheel 
endowed with a motion of translation in its 
own plane. This simple conception helps to 
explain a number of the salient features of the 
cyclone, and will be considered in some detail. 

In Fig. 7 let 0 be the centre of the rotating 
disc, moving along OA wdth velocity U, and 
let the angular 
velocity of the disc 
be f. There will 
be a point O' on 
the line through 
0 perpendicular 
to OA, such that 
00'.r=U. The 
point O' will be 
the instantaneous EiG. 7. 

centre of the disc, 

and it is a matter of simple geometry to 
prove that the instantaneous motion of any 
other point P in the disc is i’O'P, perpendicular 
to OP, equivalent to an instantaneous rota- 
tion with velocity ^ about the point O'. The 
point O' will thus be the centre of the winds 
in the cyclone, or the kinematic centre, while 
0 is the centre of the revolving fluid or the 
“ tornado ” centre. It will be seen later that 
the isobars form a system of concentric circles, 
whose centre is on O'O produced. 

It is necessary to show that such a system 
of motions as is contemplated in the last para- 
graph is dynamically possible. The problem 
will here be treated as a two-dimensional 
problem starting from the Eulerian equations 
referred to uniformly rotating axes, following 
the lines of a discussion by Lord Rayleigh.^ 
Surface friction and turbulence are neglected, 
and the atmosphere is treated as incompressible 
and inviscid. The results of the discussion are 



Fig. 8. 


In Fig. 8 let Ox, Oy be rectangular axes fixed 
relative to the earth, and rotating with it. They 

^ Proc. Roy. Soc. A, 1917, xciv. 34. 

* M.O, Geophysical Memoirs, No. 12. 

' PhU. Mag., 1919, xxxviii. 420. 
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therefore have a uniform rotation of o) sin 0 about 0. 
The motion to be investigated is that of a ring of 
particles of radius r, whose centre C moves with 
uniform velocity U along Ox, while the ring rotates 
ivith uniform angular velocity ^ relative to the moving 
axes. Let 0 be the initial position of C at time i=0. 
Then OC=Ui. The component velocities of P 
along Ox, Oy are 

w = . . (1) 

The Eulerian equations give ^ 

1 ^ 

- — = 0 a; -1-2(101) sin 0 --— 

p ax Vt 

1 dp 2 . , o • 

- Sin (by-2cjou sin 0--'=r 

p dy Dt 

The last terms in these two equations are the com- 
ponent accelerations relative to 0, and are there- 
fore equal to and respectively. 

In equations (2) substitute for u, v, Dit/Di, TivjDt. 
Then 



“ sin^ 0a;-l-2w^(a:--UO sin 0 -f- - u/) 

1 02/- 2w(U- i'y) sin 0+^^ 

p ay 



But r®~(a;~UT)2-fy2 


and rdr «= {x — Vt)dx-{-ijdy. 

From equations (3) 


dp 
P ' 


p pdx 9 dy 




• 0 )^ sin*^ ^[xdx+ydy)-^2o3 sin 0Uc?y 

+(2w sin <f>^+^^)rdr. (6) 


If this equation can be integrated the motion 
contemplated is djmamically possible. So far it 
has only been assumed that ^ is constant for the 
ring of particles of radius r. The result shown 
in equation (4) allows of varying with r. In the 
special case considered by Shaw ^ is constant. 
Equation (5) then yields on integration 


sin^ ^{x^-\-y^)~{-2o} sin (pXJy 
+i(2o} sin 0^+r^){(«-UO^-f'2/^} q-oonst. (6) 
When the cyclone is at rest U=0, and 


~ sin 0 + ^f{x^ +y^) + const. . (7) 

The terms in w* sin® 0 may be neglected by com- 
parison with the terms in cj sin 0 . f and f and 
equation (6) may be written 

P 

-=! constant +(wf sin 0+|^^) 

The system of motions contemplated in Fig. 10 
is thus dynamically possible. Equation (8) 
shows that the isobars form a system of 
concentric circles, whose centre is at a point 
distant mlJ sin 0/w^ sin 0 + below the 

’ See Lamb’s Hydrodynamics, 1916, § 207. 


centre of the revolving disc. This point is 
called the dynamic centre of the moving 
cyclone. 

The effect of uniform translation in a 
straight line upon a system of circular isobars 
is to displace the centre of isobars to the 
right of the line of motion of the original 
centre, and to displace the centre of winds 
in the opposite direction. It is woidhy of 
note that on a synoptic chart it should be 
possible to detect immediately the centre 
of winds and the centre of isobars, but not 
the tornado centre, or centre of rotating 
fluid, since this point is not distinguished by 
any special feature on the chart. 

Equation (8) was derived from equation 
(6) by neglecting the terms in sin® 0. The 
pressure field of the moving system is thus 
equivalent to the superposition of an un- 
compensated field of pressure 2upXJy sin 0 
on the original circular field of the (lyclone 
at rest. The superposed field has a gradient 
2(apV sin 0 corresponding to a geostrophic 
velocity U along the axis of x. The dynamic^al 
system represented by a sot of circular isoiiars 
moving with uniform velocity may thondore 
be regarded as equivalent to flui<l rotating 
about an axis to the left of the lino of motion 
of the dynamic centre, and set in motion by 
an uncompensated linear field of })ros8ure. 

There remains the consideration of the 
relation of the cyclone to its envirtmment. 
The assumption of constant vorticity .(* through ■ 
out the cyclone involves a discontinuity at, 
the boundary, unless the region of constant 
vorticity is surrounded by a region of decreas- 
ing vorticity and decreasing velocity in which 
the conditions merge slowly into those of the 
environment. Shaw® states; “. . . th(‘ dis- 
tribution of velocity in the ordinary 
of our maps suggests the ‘ simple vorti^x ’ with 
velocity A/r for the outer margin of a cyclone.” 
This is essentially the same (uim^eption as that 
of Oberheck.^ Oberbeck showed that if in a 
stationary cyclone the vedotaty wt*r(^ propor- 
tional to the distance from th<^ centre in th(‘ 
inner region, and inversely proportional to 
the distance from the centn'» in the <mter 
region, there would bo no esmmtial tlis- 
continuity at the boundary. But there is a 
striking distinction betw'etm imuT and 
outer regions, in that the inner region has one 
definite kinematic centre and one definite 
dynamic centre, while each ring of the outer 
region has its own kinematic and dynamic 
centres, whoso positions are functions of the 
radius r of the ring. 

Some investigations of Lord Rayleigh on 
revolving fluid in the atmosphere * would 
indicate that the effect of convection along 


' manual oj Metmolomiy I«irt Iv. p, 150. 

* Sprung, Lehrbmh dn MeUorolmie, n, U5. 

* Proc. Roy, Soc. A, 1917, xcill. 148. 
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the core of the revolving fluid would he to 
produce convergence towards the axis of rota- 
tion. The direct consequence of the converg- 
ence would be an increase of the pressure 
gradient in the cyclone, and a superposition 
upon the normal cyclone (with constant 
angular velocity) of a simple vortex, so that 
the tangential velocity v would he given by 
+ There is no adequate means 

of deciding what happens to the ascended 
air at the top of the core, though the anvil- 
shaped thundercloud may provide an analogy 
on a small scale. It would thus appear that 
the region of the tornado centre is the obvious 
region in which to look for convection in the 
normal cyclone. If local convection should 
occur outside the central region of the revolving 
fluid, it would presumably cause a local circula- 
tion which in the case of prolonged convection 
would give rise to a secondary depression. 

It is not possible to say at what height the 
column of revolving fluid begins. It may 
possibly come into existence as the result 
of prolonged convection on a large scale. The 
rotation leads to the superposition of a field 
of circular isobars upon the original field of 
pressure, and the revolving fluid is displaced 
along the direction of the original isobars. 
This may possibly account for the existence 
of “ revolving fluid ” in secondaries formed 
within larger depressions, and in large cyclones 
embedded in fields of straight or slightly 
curved isobars. 

§ (16) The Anticyclone. — The equation 
connecting the wind velocity with gradient 
of pressure is 

P V2 

— := 2a;V sin 0 ~ ^ cot r. 
p Jtt 


If the equation be solved as a quadratic for V, 
V =Rw sin 0 tan r ± R tan r \ sin^ 0 


The roots become imaginary if P cot r/Rp 
exceed w** sin^ 0. Thus in an anticyclone 
the pressure gradient cannot exceed a small 
limiting value, whereas in the cyclone there 
is no such limit sot to the gradient of pressure. 
This simple relation was adduced by Gold ^ 
to explain the well-known fact that only light 
airs can exist in the central regions of anti- 
cyclones, 

Hanzlik® distinguished two types of anti- 
cyclones, cold and warm. The cold anti- 
cyclone is shallow and moves rapidly. The 
rapid motion appears to be necessary to the 
maintenance of low temperature. If the cold 
anticyclone slows down, the pressure in the 
centre rises steadily, and as the anticyclone 
is becoming stationary it begins to become 


^ Barometer CfradieM and Wind Force, M.O., No. 100. 
® Denk&chrifien k.Akad. IFm. Wieti, 1909, Ixxxlv, 
163-256. 


warm. The warm anticyclone reaches to 
greater heights, and its motion is indefinite. 
It may come over Central Europe as a fully 
developed warm anticyclone, or it may 
originate from a cold anticyclone as suggested 
above. 

Hanzlik’s investigations were based on 
observations made at mountain stations, 
ranging from the Brocken (1143 metres) to 
Sonnblick (3106 metres). He found that the 
axis of the anticyclonic whirl ” was usually 
inclined towards the north-west. The front 
is colder, cloudier, and more humid than the 
rear in both cold and warm anticyclones. 

It will be noted that the velocity of transla- 
tion is of fundamental importance in Hanzlik’s 
classification. The cold anticyclone remains 
cold only because it moves rapidly. Hanzlik 
explained the difference between the anti- 
cyclones of K. America and those of Europe 
on this basis, most of the former being rapidly- 
moving and cold. 

The problem of the translation of an anti- 
cyclone has not been discussed in the manner 
applied to cyclones in § (15). Since the direction 
of rotation is opposite to that of the cyclone, 
the pressure equation for an anticyclone 
rotating as a solid disc should be derivable 
from the cyclonic equation by changing the 
sign of The resulting equation is 


—= const. -- (co sin 


f 

I 




coU sin0 \ 2 
wsin07'-j7V 




r 


This will represent an anticyclonic distribution 
of pressure if 

2w sin 0. 


No estimates of the possible value of f in 
an anticyclone are available, but it seems 
improbable that the anticyclone is to be 
explained by the last equation. 

§ (17) Atmospheric Oscillations, (i.) Free 
Periods of the Atmosphere . — The free periods 
of the elastic oscillations of the earth’s atmo- 
sphere were first discussed by Rayleigh.® 
A preliminary investigation showed that the 
vertical oscillations were of very short period 
and could be neglected. Assuming the atmo- 
sphere to form an isothermal spherical shell, 
and neglecting the effects of rotation and 
friction, Rayleigh* showed that the free periods 
of the horizontal oscillations are given by 
r,i = 27rr/a\/n(7i-f-l), where n is an integer, r 
the radius of the earth, and a the velocity of 
sound. Taking the observed value for a, 
which is equivalent to assuming the oscillations 
to be adiabatic, Rayleigh found for the first 
3 periods 23-8 hours, 13*7 hours, and 9*7 hours. 
It appears probable that oscillations of such 

^ Collected PaperSj hi. 336. 

* Vide Theory of Sotmd, § 833. 
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long period would be isothermal rather than 
adiabatic, so that for a the Newtonian value 
should be assumed. With this substitution 
the periods are increased to 28T, 16-2, and 
11-5 hours. 

Margules ^ reconsidered the whole question, 
and discussed the effect of rotation and friction 
upon the periods and amplitudes. He sho'wed 
that the ejSect of rotation would be to decrease 
the periods. Rotation reduces the second 
period of 16-2 hours to 12-3 hours for oscilla- 
tions along the meridians, and to 11-94 hours 
for oscillations along the parallels of latitude. 
The effect of friction is to increase the periods 
slightly, the effect being proportionately 
greater for the longer periods. The effect of 
the large coefficient of friction 0-0001 upon a 
westward-moving wave of period 13-9 hours 
is to increase the period to 14-6 hours, so that 
it may be assumed that the period of 11-94 
hours will still be in the neighbourhood of 
12 hours when friction is taken into account. 
This westward-moving double wave has two 
maxima and two minima upon each parallel 
of latitude. The observed semi-diurnal pres- 
sure wave is probably produced by resonance 
between this free oscillation and the pressure 
variation produced by the semi - diurnal 
temperature oscillation.^ It is worthy of 
note that Margules found no free period near | 
24 hours. 

(ii.) Waves in Surfaces of Discontinuity . — 
Helmholtz 3 demonstrated that at the boundary 
of two media of unequal densities moving 
with unequal velocities, a sharply defined 
surface of discontinuity would be formed. 
Such conditions resemble those w'hich hold 
when a wind blows over the surface of 
water, and a series of waves will form in 
the surface of discontinuity moving forward 
‘ in the direction of the more rapidly moving 
medium. 

Such a surface of discontinuity will always 
tend to form in the earth’s atmosphere at 
the bounding surface between the East to 
West circulation of the polar regions, and the 
West to East circulation of mid-latitudes. 
Bjerknes ascribes the formation of cyclones to 
the waves which form in this surface. Helm- 
holtz showed from considerations of stability 
that the surface of discontinuity should be 
inclined to the earth’s surface at a smaller 
angle than the elevation of the celestial pole, 
except in the special case when the dis- 
continuity is simply a discontinuity of velocity. 
In the latter case the surface becomes cylin- 

^ Sitzber. Wiener AJcad. ci. part ii.a, 597; cil. 
part ii.a, 11 and 1369. Margules’ papers are ncyfe 
easy reading, but a very clear account of his work 
is given by Trabert in Meteorologi8c}ie ZeUschrift, 
1903, pp. 481-501. 

^ Vuie Simpson, “The Twelve-Hourly Barometer 
Oscillation,” Quarterly Jour. Roy. Met. Soe. xliv, 1. 

® Uber atmosphdrische Bemgungen, Oes. Abb, iii. 
289. 


drical, with its axis parallel to the axis of the 
earth. 

Helmholtz also explained the wave-like 
form of some clouds as due to waves in 
surfaces of discontinuity in the atmosphere. 
Such waves will form in the surface of 
separation of two media of different densities 
moving with different velocities. So long 
as the amplitude of oscillation remains small 
by comparison with the wave-length, the 
waves retain the approximate form cjf a sine 
curve. With increasing amplitude they depart 
more and more from this form, and eventually 
break. 

The dynamical theory of such waves is 
extremely complex, and only the main result 
can be quoted here. Helmholtz ^ and Wiem ® 
showed that if 5^ be the density of the up})er 
medium, ^2 that of the lower medium, the 
horizontal velocity of the wave relative to 
the upper medium, v.j, the velocity relative to 
the lower medium, and X the wave-length of 
the progressive wave, 

+ 'VV ^ 27 r^‘^^ 

Actual observation only yields ?? 2 » if 
the velocity of the wave bo assumed to bo the 
same in the two media, or 

then (5^ -h 8^)v ^ = - sf) 

will give the wave-length. 

Exner,® using an analytical method <lue to 
Schmidt, re-derived the main Helmholt-z- 
Wien results. Taking the axis of z 
and X, y, axes in the horizontal plane, he 
showed that if there is no ve!o(‘ity parallel 
to the y axis, and the motion is irrotational, 
the period T is given by 

T= + 

V 1/ 

Reference may bo made to a paper by 
Lamb,’ in which the theory of waves at a 
surface discontinuity, and waves in an 
atmosphere with any assumed (‘onstant t-eni- 
perature lapse, is develoi)6tl at soine length, 

§ (18) Rynoptio Charts. — The synttptio 
chart consists of a map on which are inscriW 
opposite each observing station the barometric 
pressure, reduced to mean sea- level ; the wind 
indicated in direction by an arrow, the strength 
on the Beaufort scale being denote<l by the 
number of barbs on the arrow ; the temfiera- 
ture; the weather denoted in Beaufort letters; 
and the tendency, or the change of pressure 

* Berlin Sitz.-Bn., 1889 and 1890. 

» IHd., 1894 and 1895. 

‘ 'RxmT.DymmUche MHeorologiet p. 280, 

’ Jf^oc. Roy. Soc. A, Ixxxiv. 651. 
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during the last three hours. The isobars, 
or lines of equal pressure, are then drawn. 
These lines resemble contour lines on a map, 
and they usually take well-defined shapes. 
The two main types of pressure distribution 
are the cyclone or depression, and the anti- 
cyclone : centres of low and high pressure 
respectively. Abercromby, in his treatise on 
Weather, distinguished the following seven 
types of pressure distribution : 

(i.) The Cyclone or Depression. — Distin- 
guished by closed circular or oval isobars en- 
closing a centre of low pressure, having a total 
diameter of anything from 100 to 1000 miles, 
or even more. This is the travelling storm 
of extra-tropical latitudes. It is a region 
of strong winds, and generally bad weather. 
The winds blow round the isobars counter- 
clockwise, and slightly across the isobars into 
the region of low pressure. Depressions move 
across the map at rates varying up to thirty 
miles per hour, the general direction of drift 
being W.S. W. to E.N.E. Their movements are, 
however, somewhat irregular. Van Bebber 
classified the paths of cyclones and showed 
that in summer the paths converge towards 
the Arctic seas, but in winter a greater 
number move towards Central Siberia. (See 
“ Cyclone.”) 

(ii.) Anticyclones. — Distinguished by oval or 
irregularly shaped isobars, enclosing regions 
of high pressure. They are usually larger 
in extent than cyclones. They move very 
slowly, and may remain practically stationary 
for days, as much as ton days or more in 
exceptional cases. They are distinguished by 
calms or light winds in the central region, 
and moderate winds in the outer regions, 
blowing clockwise round the isobars, and 
slightly out of the high pressure. They are 
rogi(3ns of settled weather, but they often 
bring much fog and cloud in winter. (See 
“ Anticyclone.”) 

(iii.) Secondary Depression. — Sometimes near 
the outer edge of a depression, most frequently 
on the southern side, is noted a bulge in the 
isobars, inside which may appear a secondary 
centre of low pressure. The secondary may 
have its own wind circulation, or may only 
produce a variation in the wind distribution 
of the main depression. Usually the winds 
are light or moderate, but the secondary 
depression usually brings fog in winter, 
heavy rain, and not infrequently thunderstorms 
in summer. 

(iv.) V -shaped Depression. — A variant of the 
secondary, in which the isobars take the form 
of a V, usually pointing south. The passage 
of the trough of the V brings heavy squalls 
or driving rain, while the wind veers rapidly 
from a southerly direction to N.W. accompanied 
by rapid clearing, and a marked fall of 
temperature. 


(v.) Wedge of High Pressure. — The region 
between two dej^ressiona. Its front is marked 
by rapid clearing, and a rapid rise of the 
barometer, followed by a rapid drop of the 
barometer, a change of wind from N.W. to S., 
and clouding over of the sky, indicating the 
approach of another depression. 

(vi.) Col. — The region between two anti- 
cyclones. It is marked by fight airs, and winds 
converging from the two anticyclones. It 
occasionally biings brilliantly fine w^eather, but 
is usually cloudy, with fogs in cold weather, 
and thunderstorms in summer. 

(vii.) Straight Isobars. — It sometimes happens 
that the isobars are practically straight over 
a considerable range between a cyclone and 
an anticyclone. Over the British Isles this 
happens most frequently with low pressure 
to north and high pressure to south. It is 
marked by westerly winds and considerable 
variety of weather. Straight isobars running 
north and south, with high pressure to west 
and low pressure to east, usually bring squally 
wind, much precipitation, and snow in winter. 

Further details of the distribution of weather 
in the different types of pressure distributions 
will be found in Abercromby, Weather ; W. N. 
Shaw, Forecasting Weather ; and Meteoro- 
logical Glossary, article “ Isobars.” E. Gold, 
Aids to Forecasting, M.O. 220f., gives fifteen 
types of pressure distribution, and an outline 
of the weather associated with each. 

§ (19) Types of Weather. — Although 
cyclones ’ move much more rapidly than 
anticyclones, it is the anticyclones which 
determine the type or the general outline 
of the weather. Four main types of weather 
can be distinguished according to the position 
of the dominant anticyclone in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

(i.) Southerly type, with the dominant 
anticyclone to the east or south-east of the 
British Isles. Depressions which approach 
from the Atlantic pass off northwards. It is 
not usually a very persistent type. The 
eastern edge of the southerly current has 
clear skies, but rather cold weather ; the 
western edge has cloudy weather and some 
rain. 

(ii.) Westerly type, with an anticyclone 
extending from the region of the Azores 
towards S.W. Europe. This condition favours 
the passage of depressions from the Atlantic 
in an easterly direction, and produces un- 
settled weather over the British Isles for 
periods of as much as six weeks at a time. 

(iii.) Northerly type, with an anticyclone 
extending from Greenland in a southerly 
direction to the west of the British Isles, 
bringing a cold northerly current along its 
eastern edge, and favouring the passage of 
depressions in a southerly or south-easterly 
direction. These depressions frequently pass 
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over the North Sea, bringing wet \veather over 
Great Britain. 

'iv.) Easterly type, with an anticyclone over 
Scandinavia or to the north of the British 
Isles, and low pressure over France. This 
produces easterly or north-easterly winds, and 
the cold weather associated with the east winds 
of March. The southern edge of the easterly 
current brings rain, which is frequently very 
persistent, and snow in winter. Nearer the 
centre of the anticyclone the weather is bright 
and cold. 

§ (20) Weather Forecasting. — Since the 
weather associated with a particular type of 
pressure distribution is usually of a definitely 
known type, the forecaster’s main problem is 
to forecast the changes in the pressure dis- 
tribution, or the movements of cyclones and 
anticyclones. The chief aid to the solution of 
the problem is the distribution of barometric 
tendency on the synoptic chart. Regions of 
negative tendencies indicate regions over which 
depressions are advancing, or from which anti- 
cyclones are receding, while regions of positive 
tendencies indicate regions over which anti- 
cyclones are advancing, or from which de- 
pressions are receding. As some depressions 
move very rapidly the forecaster has to be 
on guard against surprise by an unforeseen 
depression. 

The first sign of the advance of a depression 
from the Atlantic over the British Isles is a 
rapid drift of cirrus from the direction of the 
depression. The wind backs to east of south 
over the western coasts of Ireland, and the 
barometer begins to fall over the same region. 
The rate of fall of the barometer gives an 
indication of the rapidity of the advance of 
the depression. Once the forecaster has 
determined the changes which are taking 
place in the pressure distribution, and the 
rapidity of the change, he can assign the 
probable general course of the weather. In 
practice a considerable amount of experience 
is necessary before a forecaster can with any 
degree of certainty predict the rapidity with 
which the pressure changes move across the 
regions concerned. Difficulties also arise from 
the fact that depressions do not always follow 
straight paths, and do not advance with 
uniform velocity. 

On the whole, depressions tend to move so 
as to keep both high pressure and high 
temperature on their right. If high pressures 
and low temperatures are associated together, 
the rate of motion of the depressions will 
be slow. It must be admitted, however, 
that the use of surface temperatures in 
forecasting does not lead to very definite 
results for the British Isles. Aitken has 
suggested that a depression will move in the 
direction of the strongest winds, and it may 
be noted in passing that this fits in with the 


theory of the moving cyclone given in § (15). 
Upper winds strengthening usually denote a 
circulation round an advancing depression. 
Some French meteorologists use as an aid 
in forecasting the ratio of wind to barometric 
tendency, high values of this ratio indicating 
the slow passing away of a depression, low 
positive values indicating rapid passage of a 
depression, and Ioav negative values indiciating 
a region threatened by an advancing dcjires- 
sion. Such rules may be of value in special 
cases, but it is to be feared that when the 
barometric tendencies fail to give a true 
indication of coming changes, all other rules 
fail. 

Dr. Nils Ekholni suggested that a cliart 
should be drawn indicating the changes in 
pressure since the last time of observation, 
lines of equal change, or isallobars, being 
drawn, enclosing regions of rising and of 
falling pressures. I’licse regions are very 
clearly defined on the isallobaric chart. 'Huy 
drift across the map in a more regular and 
persistent manner than cyelrmes and anti- 
cyclones, and for considerable p(5riods tluy 
follow the same })ath. 

Apart from the quostum of forecasting the 
pressure distribution there arise difficulties 
where the details oi the coming wciather are 
concerned. The element which can ho fore- 
casted with most confidence is wind. In 
winter it is extremely difficult to forecast 
snow. The physical conditions which det(‘r- 
mine whether precipitation will take the form 
of rain or snow have not yet been fully 
formulated. In general, it is not easy to 
forecast the amount of precipitation which a 
depression wall bring. The problem will 
probably be solved by the multiplication of 
observations of temperature in the uppcT air. 
If the lapse rate of temperature in the lower 
strata is well below the adiabatic; rate heavy 
precipitation should be improhahhs while a 
lapse rate near the adiabatic should favour 
precipitation. A lai)8e rate greater* than the 
adiabatic indicates instability, which may, 
other conditions favouring, huul to thunder- 
storms. 

In forecasting cloud amounts use is made 
of the well-marked diurnal variation.^ There 
is a well-marked tendency for cloud to clear 
at sunset, particularly Cu., Bt.-Cu., and to a 
less extent stratus and alto - stratus. Use 
should be made of this diurnal variation only 
in conjunction with a synoptic chart, since the 
changes of pressure may modify the diurnal 
changes on any particular occasion. 

§ (21) Norwegian Methods of Forecast 
INO. — Norwegian meteorologists aro at present 
engaged on the development of what prtmiises 

* Heo Brunt, Prof. N'otes, No. I (Met. omw), tahlrs 
. Oreenwich showing relation between 

wind direction and cloud amount. 
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to be a very fruitful line of attack upon the 
problem of forecasting. They regard the 
weather of the northern hemisphere as largely 
dependent upon the existence of a surface of 
discontinuity between polar and equatorial air. 
Helmholtz ^ showed that such a surface of dis- 
continuity should tend to form, and Professor 
Bjerknes and his associates claim that it can be 
detected at the earth’s surface as a line of 
discontinuity in atmospheric conditions. The 
polar air is cold, dry, and transparent, often 
moving from an easterly point, and the equa- 
torial air warm, moist, with poor visibiHty, 
always blowing from a westerly point. The 
line of discontinuity which is called the “ polar 
front ” passes through the centres of cyclones, 
connecting the centre of one cyclone with those 
of the preceding and following cyclones. The 
part from the centre to the front margin of 
the cyclone is called the steering surface or 
“ anaphalanx,” and the part from the centre 
to the rear margin the squall surface or 
“ kataphalanx.” All the weather incidental 
to the passage of the depression is referred to 
the anaphalanx and kataphalanx. 

In Fig. 9®0A and OB represent the ana- 
phalanx and kataphalanx respectively. The 
equatorial current meets the polar current 



sideways at OA, and climbs up over it, giving 
a broad band of rain over the shaded region 
to northward of OA. The cold air bends 
round in a southerly direction to the west of 
0, and attacks the warm current in the 
flank, pushing under it and raising it, giving 
a narrow band of rain, shown shaded on 
the western side of OB. The heavy rain 
associated with the deprt»ssit)n should be 
limited to the shaded regions. Light show'ers 
may occur elsewhere, but not heavy rain. 

^ Helmholtz, ttber atmospharische Bewegung,” 
Sitzher. K. Pr. AMd, 1888; see also Kmden, 

OtiHlcugeln, chap, xviii. B; also a pai>cr by Hhaw, 
Proc. Roy, Soc. Ixxiv. 20, 


At present the investigations of the Nor- 
wegian meteorologists are incomplete, and no 
judgement is possible as to the final value of 
their ideas, so far as application to the w^eather 
of the British Isles is concerned. It is a 
practical problem to trace the polar front in 
the whole of its course round the globe, and a 
network of observers wdll be required to keep 
track of its changes from day to day. 

It remains to be seen whether a cyclone is 
to be accounted for as an almost stationary 
wave in the polar front. This w^ould appear 
to require that the axis of the cyclone should 
always be inclined in a northerly direction. 

§ (22) Thunderstorms. — Thunderstorms ^ 
are associated with the formation of heavy 
cumulus or cumulo - nimbus clouds. They 
frequently advance across country in a long 
narrow belt moving transversely to its length. 
The first sign of the approach of a thunder- 
storm is the formation of heavy clouds of 
cumulus type, with round heads, and very 
sharply defined edges. The wind freshens, 
blowing at first towards the advancing storm, 
while the barometer falls slowly. At the 
onset of the storm the wind changes its 
direction, and blows from the storm outward, 
and the barometer rises rapidly through from 
one to three millibars. Heavy rain falls, 
usually mixed with hail, accompanied by 
lightning and thunder. After some fluctua- 
tions during the passage of the storm the 
barometer becomes steady, usually at a 
slightly higher level than before the storm. 
The temperature is usually high before the 
onset of the storm, but begins to fall when 
the wind reverses its direction, and after 
some fluctuation during the passage of the 
storm becomes steady at a lower level than 
before the storm. The rain is heaviest when 
the storm is overhead, and lightning and 
thunder are then most intense, but there may 
be a continuance of rain for some hours after 
the storm proper has passed, with no accom- 
panying thunder and lightning. 

The necessary condition for the occurrence 
of a thunderstorm is the production of con- 
vection on a large scale, in air of a sufficiently 
high degree of liumidity to produce towering 
cumulus clouds. Capt. C. K. JVl. Douglas,^ 
in a discussion of upper air data relating to 
thunderstorms, points out that in severe 
thunderstorms the base of the thunder-clouds 
is usually between 5000 and 6000 feet, the 
tops attaining 20,000 feet in summer, and 
15,000 feet in winter. He adds that it appears 
to be a necessary condition for the develop- 
ment of the storms that there should be at 
least one damp layer as low as 6000 feet. 
The higher the humidity the greater is the 
chance of a thunderstorm. 

* 8et* also “ Atmospheric Electricity,” § (2), etc. 

” Meteorological Oiflee, Professional Notes, No. 8. 
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Convection on the requisite scale may he 

produced by . ^ i 

(i.) Strong surface heating of air by insola- 
tion on clear days with light surface winds. ^ 
(ii.) The overrunning of a warm layer of air 
by a layer at a lo'wer potential temperature. 

(iii.) The underrunning of a surface layer of 
warm damp air by a colder layer which causes 

it to ascend. ^ j • j. 

These three causes will he considered in turn, 
(i.) Gonvection due to Surface Heating. This 
can only be efiective when the pressuie 
distribution is irregular and the surface winds 
are light. In still, sunny weather the air in con- 
tact with the ground may in places he heated 
to such an extent that it becomes potentially 
warmer than the air above it, with the result 
that it rises. But it is not possible to suppose 
that instability on a large scale can be directly 
produced in this manner. Any element of 
air which is lighter than the surrounding air 
should rise the moment it is disturbed by the 
slightest turbulence. There is no reason for 
supposing that it maintains its position until 
a large reservoir of instability is produced 
and develops violent motions on a large scale. 
It seems rather that convection is first set up 
on a small scale, a big bubble of the warm 
air ascending and being replaced by warm air 
drawn in from around the ascending column, 
with a compensating settling down of air from 
above. The ascending column will continue 
to rise so long as it is surrounded by air 
denser than itself. When the vortical motion 
ceases, the air from the ascending column 
spreads out horizontally. The convection will 
attain very great heights if the upper air is 
very cold. The process is therefore most 
likely to occur in early summer (May or 
June) before the upper air has attained its 
maximum summer temperature. If the 
ascending air is very damp it quickly reaches 
its dew point, and a cloud is formed by con- 
densation. The convection column and the 
cloud are carried forward by the general 
current of air above, and in consequence the 
indraught of warm air is chiefly from the 
front, while the cold air from above settles 
down in the rear of the ascending column. 
The rise and descent of air, once established, 
will be self-perpetuating so long as a supply 
of warm surface air is available to renew the 
ascending branch. It should be noted also 
that .instability can be produced when a layer 
of saturated air (or a cloud) is below a layer of 
dry air, and the two strata are lifted bodfly. 
The lifting causes the upper layer to cool at 
the dry adiabatic rate, while the lower cools 
at the saturated adiabatic rate, i.e. the upper 
layer cools nearly twice as rapidly as the 
lower, so that a stage of instability is soon 
attained, leading to violent convection. 
Strata of unequal humidity may be caused 


to ascend by the upward push ()f convection 
currents from the ground, and in siudi a ca.sc 
the resulting convection strengthens the 
effect of the surface convection currents. 

Thunderstorms due to conveedion currents 
produced by surface heating occur at iho.se 
times of day when convection is greatest, in 
the middle of summer afternoons. 

The essential condition for the occui'i’cnee 
of convection extending to great heights is 
that there should be a rapid decrease of tern- 
perature with height. In the case considered 
above, of thunderstorms on land, this con- 
dition is produced by heating of the Iowct 
layers by insolation. The neiio.ssary in- 
stability may also be produced by \ho c(K>ling 
of the upper layers by radiatifin, and this can 
happen above the sea at night, since* the 
diurnal variation of the surface layers of air 
over the sea is very slight, thus accounting 
for the frequent occurrence of thunderstorms 
at sea during the latter ])art of the* night. 

(ii.) Overrnmnng of a Warm Lutjer hif a (UM 
(7'wrre«i.-”When this occurs, tlu* uppen* cold 
air is heavier than the loweu* warm air, and 
instability results. The upward movem(‘nt is 
usually started by local irregulai‘iti(‘s (>f 
pressure, and once started it dcvt'lops with 
great rapidity, producing violent Htorms. 
Over England thunderstorm .s of this elnss 
occur most frequently in conjunction witli 
powerful south-wc'sterly currents in tlie upper 
air, above warm southerly or more part icularly 
south-easterly currents at the ground, fl'he 
heating of the surface curre'uts by insolation 
is not a necessary feature of sirnh storms, 
and as might be expected they otamr as 
frequently by night as by day. Summer 
thunderstorms which occur in cols, h(‘twt‘(‘n 
two anticyclones, are freipiently of this 
class. 

(iii.) Underrmming of a Warm (Uirrmt hij a 
Cold Current.— In this case the und(‘rrunning 
cold current causes the warm eurrt'nt to 
ascend. This forced conv(*<ition may only 
produce cloud, or it may he suflhm'nt to 
produce thunderstorms. Much <»f the rain 
associated with the passage of the trough of 
a depn^ssion may he ascrilK><l to this {*aum% 
a cold westerly or north- wesU*rly tmrrent 
undercutting the warmer south - w<‘Hterly 
current of the south-eastern quadrant of the 
depression. This appears to Iw the genesis of 
coastal thunderstorms frequently produtjetl by 
the passage of troughs of depre8si(»nH, in latt^ 
summer and autumn. In slow-moving de- 
pressions the south-westerly current is also 
frequently very cold, and it may prtuluce 
thunderstorms by underrunning the warm 
south-easterly current of the front of the 
depression. Thunderstorms of this class are 
not usually very violent, but <»ccaaiona}ly 
violent storms occur near the centre of a 
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depression. They may occur at night or by 
day, in summer or winter. 

In the ascending current of air, produced in 
any one of the three ways considered above, 
considerable condensation must occur at 
relatively low levels. The drops of water 
are held up by the ascending current if the 
velocity of ascent is sufficiently great. 
Lenard ^ showed that an ascending current 
of 8 metres/sec. would prevent drops of any 
size from falling, while a stronger current 
would carry the drops upward. Lenard 
showed that drops have a limiting size, beyond 
which they become unstable and break into 
smaller drops. The upward current in the 
thundercloud is not steady, but blows in gusts 
and lulls, so that the drops of water may rise 
and fall repeatedly, coalescing and breaking 
up again through collision or instability. The 
drops which get to the edge of the ascending 
current or reach the head of the current and 
spread out horizontally with it fall to the 
ground, giving the heavy rain of the thunder- 
squall. Simpson ^ showed that the ascending 
current of the front of the storm is a sufficient 
mechanism to account for the large amount of 
electricity which is separated in the storm. 
By means of a series of experiments Simpson 
showed that each time a drop breaks up, the 
air takes a negative charge and the water 
drops a positive charge. The process of 
coalescence and redivision of the drops there- 
fore produces an increasing charge of positive 
electricity on the drops, the charged drops 
combining with facility to form large drops. 
Simpson showed that the process was capable 
of producing charges quantitatively of the 
order of those which he measured at Simla. 
The negative charges which are presumably 
in the form of free ions will bo carried 
upward with the full velocity of the rising 
current, and will soon outstrip the positively 
charged drops. These free ions must be 
rapidly ab.sorbed by the cloud particles, and 
the charged drops rapidly combine to form 
largo drops, giving a considerable rainfall. 
The negatively charged drops will be dis- 
tributed through the cloud-cap over a con- 
siderable region outside the zone of the 
ascending currents, and will give a more 
uniform rain than the positively charged 
drops, which on account of their intimate 
connection with the ascending currents tend 
to give the heavier rain associated with the 
front of the storm. 

The formation of hail in a thunderstorm is 
in itself a proof of the existence of strong 
vertical currents. If the cumulus cloud is 
sufficiently high the condensation in its upper 
region will be in the form of snow, and any 

» Met. ZeiUohrift, 1904, xxi. 249-262. 

• Phil. Trans. Roy. Soc., 1909, ccix. A, 379-413 ; also 
PhU. Uag.t 1915, xxx. 1. 


drops of water attaining this level will be 
frozen immediately, and will gather a coating 
of snow-' or ice in any further w^anderings. If 
later on an incipient hailstone gets into a lull 
in the upw^ard current it falls dowm and may 
again get into the region of raindrops, wffiere 
it gathers a coating of winter. If it again 
gets into an upward current it is lifted into 
the region of snow where the coating of water 
is frozen and a fresh layer of snow added. 
The process may be repeated over and over 
again, until the hailstone gets out of reach 
of the ascending current, or becomes too big 
to be held up. Its structure, consisting of 
alternate layers of ice and snow, testifies to 
its history, and at the same time afiords 
a convincing proof of the existence of 
strong ascending currents in the thunder- 
cloud. 

Photographs of hghtning taken with a 
rotating camera show that it consists mainly 
of unidirectional discharges. The path of the 
discharge is built up piecemeal by progressive 
ionisation, l)eginning with a small branching 
spark, followed in a small fraction of a second 
by another which is somewhat longer, and the 
process continues until the main line of the 
discharge is built up. A photograph of a 
flash of lightning bears a close resemblance 
to a map showing a river and its tributaries. 
The accumulation of a large amount of elec- 
tricity in a small space which is incidental to 
the passage of lightning, produces a strong 
repulsion of electrified particles, so that a 
compression wave of air of explosive violence 
is produced, followed by a wave of rarefaction, 
succeeded by waves of less intensity. W. 
Schmidt showed that only a very small part 
of this energy takes the form of audible waves, 
so that we hear only a very small part of 
thunder. It may be noted that lightning 
affects wireless apj>aratus, and a directional 
wireless set can be adapted to detection of 
thunder terms. By the use of a number of 
directional stations it has been found possible 
to follow the course of thunderstorms for long 
distances. 

The rapid drop of temperature noted at the 
onset of a thunderstorm is in large part to 
be ascribed to the evaporation of the falling 
rain. The descending current of air which 
settles down to fill the i^lace of the ascending 
air is dynamically warmed, and is below 
saturation, so that it is capable of producing 
considerable evaporation of the falling rain- 
drops, its own temperature being reduced 
thereby. 

The rapid rise of barometer noted at the 
onset of a storm is probably due chiefly to the 
interference with the horizontal flow of air 
produced by friction- between the thunder- 
storm gust and the ground. Other factors 
contributing to the increase of pressure would 
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be the vertical wind pressure due to descending 
air, the lowering of temperature, and the 
decrease in absolute humidity. d. b. 


Atmosphere, Pressure oe : 

Methods of measuring. See “ Atmosphere, 
Physics of,” § (1). 

Variation with height. See ibid. § (2). 

Atmosphere, Standard : a unit of pressure 
employed by the physicist, defined as the 
pressure due to the weight of 760 mm. of 
mercury at 0° C, and at sea-level in latitude 
45°. See “ Barometers and Manometers,” 

§ (2) (ii.). 

ATMOSPHERE, 
THERMODYNAMICS OP THE 

I. Introduction 

§ (1) The At]\^phere as a Heat-engine. — 
From the tlm^odjrnamical point of view the 
atmosphen/may be regarded as a heat-engine, 
or an a^K^bly of heat-engines, of vast dimen- 
sioim^^f which air, containing more or less 
m^^tsture, is the working substance. The 
^dinary cycle of a heat-engine comprises the 
transfer of heat to the working substance at 
high temperature from the source, the reduc- 
tion of temperature by expansion, the re- 
transfer of heat from the working substance 
at low temperature, the elevation of tempera- 
ture by compression, and the performance of 
work in the course of the completed cycle. 

Bearing in mind the several stages of the 
process of the reversible cycle of an ideal 
engine, the place of the cylinder or chamber in 
which the working substance is enclosed, and 
that of the piston by which mechanical work is 
done, are both supplied by the environment of 
the working air. The environment, of itself, 
forms, elfectively, an elastic piston ; after the 
air has left the ground there is no direct 
communication of heat from outside except 
by radiation, and the transference of heat by 
conduction or molecular diffusion between the 
working substance and its environment is so 
slow that we may regard the changes in the 
mixture of dry air and moisture which con- 
stitutes the working substance as taking place 
under adiabatic conditions, except in so far 
as the duration of the operations is long 
enough for the effects of radiation to become 
important. But the dry air regarded separ- 
ately may appropriate the latent heat of any 
water that is condensed and discarded, so that 
the adiabatic conditions have to be interpreted 
cautiously. 

The essential diffic ulty of the general problem 
is, in fact, to specify the conditions for the 
transfer of heat and performance of work in 


the atmosphere in such a form as to bilug the 
quantities within the possibiUties of compu- 
tation. 

We know of places where heat passes be- 
tween the air and the surface of land or sea, 
and we know that the process of radiation into 
space disposes of a large quantity of heat from 
all parts of the atmosphere. Some of it may 
have been contributed locally by direct radia- 
tion from the sun, but the loss is only (‘.oin- 
pletely compensated when the heat deriving 
indirectly from the sun thrcjugh the agency 
of warmed land or water is added. Wo arc 
unable strictly to identify the air which gains 
heat in one locality with that which prcvi< )usly 
lost heat, or will lose it subsequently, in 
another. If we wish to deal numerically with 
the processes we must first (u)mo to some 
understanding as to what the cycle of o[)era- 
tions is. 

Regarding the atmos{)horc as a whole, the 
transfer of energy either as heat or work from 
a selected portion to its onvironmtmt is only 
the redistribution of energy between flu* 
different parts of the working substance, and 
the })roblem reduces itself to consid<n’ing the 
transfer across the boundaries ; and in this 
aspect the heat taken in is mack* iq) of : (a) 
the balance of heat communicaited from the 
ground, or the sea, to the air which li('H upon 
them or moves over them ; (b) the balaiuse <»f 
gain and loss by radiation from sun to earth 
and from earth and air to space. 'rh<‘ differenee 
of those at any time is aecounbal for by tln^ 
variation in the kinetic energy of winds or 
the work done thereby : but in long run 
the total thermal effect is immeasurably small, 
and the solar energy whitih y»asses through the 
atmosphere simply maintains the quo 

ante. We cannot deal, therefore, with the 
relation between heat and work by n^ganling 
the whole atmosphere as a unit. M(‘t(‘<>r< >!< >gieai 
literature provides only a general e(|imtion for 
balance of racliation, and the distribution of 
temperature incidental thereto (§(11)). 'i’he 
dynamical effects, whicli are patent t<» all, ami 
are by common consent attributed to ilu' 
heating produced by the sun conibined witli 
the cooling by radiation into space, are de- 
pendent upon the differential treatment t)f 
different parts of the atmosphere. To bring 
the process untler computation we must sup- 
pose a portion of air to be isolated and trac(' 
the thermal changes which it ex{>enenceH. 

If, then, we regard the phenomena exhibited 
by separate masses of air we have no diffieulty 
in finding evidence of all the separate stages 
of the thermal cycle of a heat-engine, We 
know that air is warmed by contact with 
warmed solid or liquid surfaces, and that it is 
cooled by contact with cooled surfaces. We 
may also suppose that it is warmed and cooled 
by its own absorption of solar radiation and 
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by radiative emission of its own energy re- 
spectively, though we cannot assign any very 
satisfactory numerical values to the experience 
of any particular specimen. The dynamical 
effects which represent the work done by the 
working substance as the result of the thermo- 
dynamical operations are represented by the 
va-riation of the kinetic energy of the winds, 
w^hich are capable of doing a vast amount of 
useful work on sails and windmills, and still 
more obviously display on occasions a good 
deal of destructive energy. There is a constant 
dissipation of the kinetic energy through the 
formation of transient eddies due to surface 
obstacles or to effective discontinuities arising 
from the differences of motion of adjacent or 
superjacent layers, ultimately lost by viscosity. 
But a considerable amount of the kinetic energy 
is conserved in the form of the main air currents 
of the globe, or in the form of cyclones and 
cyclonic depressions, which differ from the 
transient eddies in utilising favourable con- 
ditions to maintain their form, structure, and 
a large part of their velocity for days or even 
weeks. 

In so far as the general circulation, or the 
local circulations, are permanent, we may, if 
we please, assume that they require a certain 
supply of energy for their maintenance and, 
failing any such, that they would deca;y 
rapidly ; but presumably not nearly as much 
is required per unit of energy maintained as 
that which must bo supplied to maintain a 
cliff-eddy — that is, the eddy which is formed 
at any time at the edge of a cliff in the face of 
a strong wind. It draws its energy persistently 
from the wind, and ceases immediately when 
the wind dro])s. 

Another of the familiar experiences of the 
thermodynamic operations of the atmosphere 
is the formation of clouds and the fall of rain, 
and from these wo may conclude that con- 
vection is operative in the atmosphere on a 
very largo scale, for rain is now regarded as 
produced almost exclusively by dynamical 
cooling due to the reduction of temperature 
on reduction of pressure. The reduction of 
pressure is for the most part attributed to the 
increase of elevation ; rainfall can therefore 
be regarded as definite evidence of ascended 
air. 

§ (2) Units of Mkasurrmknt and Physical 
Constants foe Dry Air and Mixtures of 
Air and Water- vapour. — We remark at once 
that the numerical values of the quantities 
with which w(^ are concerned in any discussion 
of the practical aspects of thermodynamics 
are very large. 

For meteorological work the most convenient 
scale of tomfwature is the scale of centigrade 
degrees, measured from below the normal 
freezing-point of water. For ail practical 
purposes this scale agrees with the scale of the 


hydrogen thermometer and with the absolute 
thermodynamic scale ; it is, how^ever, not 
strictly speaking “ absolute,” and therefore 
to avoid misunderstanding it is desirable to 
have a separate name and a separate notation 
for it. Following the practice of the Computer's 
Handbook of the Meteorological Office, we shall 
call it the “ tercentesimal scale,” and denote 
the temperature on that scale by the unit 
symbol a without any sign of degrees. The 
chief advantage of the name is that it is not 
used for any other purpose, and is therefore 
not likely to cause confusion. The algebraic 
symbol for temperature on this scale will 
be T. 

In expressing pressures we shall follow’ the 
practice adopted by the Meteorological Office 
from the commencement of observational work 
upon the upper air in this country by using 
1000 dynes per square centimetre as the 
working unit. In this article, as in the 
practice of the Meteorological Office, it is 
called the millibar. 

A cube of air 10 metres in the side weighs 
about 1*25 metric tons. In summer on the 
average in this country it would contain 10 
kilogrammes of water-vapour, and would 
supply water enough to cover the base of the 
cube with rain to the depth of 0-1 mm. 

All the water except *03 gramme per cubic 
metre could be extracted by reducing the 
temperature to 222a, by elevating it to about 
11,000 metres, where the pressure would be 
232 mb.; hence, confining attention to a limited 
area, a fall of rain of 1 millimetre would 
correspond with the desiccation of a column of 
air 100 metres high and no more. We have 
to consider whether such a process may be 
regarded as natural. One millimetre of rain- 
fall over a square kilometre represents a million 
kilogrammes or a thousand metric tons. The 
dynamical equivalent of the thermal energy 
set free by the condensation of water to the 
extent of a millimotro of rainfall over a square 
kilometre is 0 x 10^^ thermal units or 2*5 x 10^^ 
joules, about a million horse-power-hours. And 
as the ])ractioal unit of area for the fall of rain 
may bo regarded as a hundred kilometres 
square, the energy with which we have to deal 
in the ordinary way is of the order of ten 
thousand million horse-power-hours. It must 
be remembered that when rainfall is produced 
energy to the corresponding extent must he 
disposed of. It is not uncommon to find 
suggestions that air may bo supersaturated ” 
bdore rainfall. There is no evidence in sujiport 
of the view, but oven if it were true the dis- 
posal of the energy is nr)t avoided ; it must have 
taken place in order to produce the super- 
saturated air. 

The properties of dry air and of water- vapour 
and of mixtures of the two under various con- 
ditions of temperature and pressure are familiar 
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subjects of pliysical investigation into the 
details of which we need not enter, but it will 
be desnable to give the numerical results which 
for meteorological purposes must be extended 


The properties of air containing various 
amounts of moisture upon which we rely for 
numerical computations are set out in the 
following Table I. : 


Table I 

Table op Physical Constants for Dry Air and Mixture of Air and Water-vapour 


Temperature 

Tercentesimal 

Scale. 

Saturation 

Pressure. 

Density of 
Water-vapour. 

a. 

mb. 

U/m\ 

350 

419-14 

259-5 

348 

385-73 

240-2 

346 

354-58 

222-1 

344 

325-59 

205-1 

342 

298-62 

189-2 

340 

273-56 

174-3 

338 

250-31 

160-5 

336 

228-77 

147-5 

334 

208-81 

135-5 

332 

190-30 

124-2 

330 

173-32 

113-8 

328 

157-59 

104-1 

326 

143-09 

95-11 

324 

129-70 

86-77 

322 

117-510 

79-10 

320 

106-262 

71-96 

318 

95-949 

65-39 

316 

86-512 

59-34 

314 

77-883 

53-75 

312 

70-008 

48-62 

310 

62-831 

43-93 

308 

56-298 

39-61 

306 

50-363 

35-67 

304 

44-976 

32-06 

302 

40-098 

28-77 

300 

35-686 

25-78 

298 

31-704 

23-06 

296 

28-114 

20-58 

294 

24-885 

18-34 

292 

21-984 

16-32 

290 

19-384 

14-48 

288 

17-057 

12-83 

286 

14-979 

11-35 

284 

13-127 

10-02 

282 

11-479 

8-821 

280 

10-017 

7-751 i 

278 

8-721 

6-798 

276 

7-575 

5-947 1 

274 

6-565 

5-193 

273 

0-106 

4-847 

272 

5-6261 

4-482 1 

270 

4-7696 

3-829 1 

- 268 

4-0327 

3-260 1 

266 

3-4004 

2-770 


Temperature 

Tercentesimal 

Scale. 


a. 

264 

262 

260 

258 

256 

254 

252 

250 

248 

246 

244 

242 

240 

238 

236 

234 

232 

230 

228 

226 

224 

222 

220 

218 

216 

214 

212 

210 

208 

206 

204 

202 

200 

108 

196 

194 

192 

190 

188 

186 

184 

182 

180 


Saturation 

Pressure. 


mb. 

2-8591 

2-3970 

2-0037 

1-6699 

1-3874 

1-1490 

•9486 

•7805 

•6399 

•5230 

•4258 

•3454 

•2792 

•2248 

•1803 

•1440 

•1145 

•0907 

•0716 

•0561 

•0439 

•0341 

•0264 

•0204 

•0156 

•0119 

•0091 

•00(J8 

•0051 

•0037 

•0028 

•0021 

•0015 

•(K)U 

■(KK)70 

•00057 

•00040 

•00029 

•0{K)20 

•(X)014 

•OOlXKKi 

■000065 

•000044 


Density of 
Water-vapour. 


g/ina. 

3-247 

D983 

1'670 

1-403 

M74 

•980 

•816 

■677 

•559 

-Kil 

•378 

•309 

•252 

•205 

•166 

•133 

•107 

•0855 

•0680 

•0538 

•0425 

■0333 

•0260 

•0203 

■0157 

•0120 

•(.X)93 

’0070 

•0053 

•(M)39 

•0030 

•{H>22r) 

•(M)]6 

•(M)I2 

■(MM)H7 

•OOOiit 

•IXMllf) 

•fM)033 

•(KM)23 

•(KH)i6 

■CXKIU 

•00(X)77 

■000053 


mm eonveriea irom millimetres to millibars i nim i 
forumla log 0 = log ej-f 9-632 (1 - -OCOSSf^fi/T^ is use/l 

values for the density are computed frmn Die fori^ and 


to temperatures below the ordinary limits of 
experiment, because the temperatures of tho 
atmosphere range from about 180a to 310a, 
and the necessary extension of thermal lines 
which we actually use carries our tables to 
350a. 


floo.r/Mmr aiiu t«=T-273, Tho 

' •622#’/( flT), where E ^ 2*870. 

Wo add some other constants fop air and 
water and water-vapour which will be required 
m the course of the work : 

Density of dry air at KXX) mb. and 2fl<)a 1 20 1 g/m®. 
specific heat of dry air at constant pressure ** ’2417. 
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Specific heat of dry air at constant volume = *1715. 

Ratio of the specific heats, 7 = 1*40. 

The constant for computing potential temperature 
(7-l)/7= -86. 

Specific heat of water- vapour at constant pressure, 
•4652 at 373a. 

Specific heat of water- vapour at constant volume, 
•340. 

►Specific heat of water, 1. 

Specific heat of ice at 260a, *502. 

Latent heat of water-vapour at temperature 273a, 
597 cal. 

Latent heat of water- vapour at temperature 373a, 
539 cal. 

Latent heat of water, 79*77 cal. 

1 cal. =4*18 joules. 

The weight in grammes of water which satu- 
rates one kilogramme of dry air at temperatures 
between 180a and 350a is given in Table IV., 
and the constant R' of the characteristic equa- 
tion of air with different quantities of water- 
vapour in Table V. § (20). 

II. The Facts which call foe Explana- 
tion : THE General Circtjlation and 
THE Local Cieculations 

§ (3) Sketch of the Distribution of the 
Meteorological Elements — Temperature, 
Moisture, Rainfall, Pressure, and Winds. 
— We may regard the whole sequence of events 
in the atmosphere as part of a continuous 
thermodynamic process to which the kinetic 
energy of the winds belongs, and of which the 
direct transference of heat to and from the 
atmosphere are essential steps, involving the 
consecutive changes in the distribution of 
temperature, water- vapour, pressure and wind 
that provide the weather for every part of the 
world. It will be useful briefly to review the 
facts which have been elicited by observation, 
classified in such a manner as to represent the 
general subject from the thermodynamic point 
of view. 

We do not propose to start from rest,” 
We have no information as to any primal 
condition of rest from which the whole sequence 
started, nor need we seek any. We may take 
instead as our standard of reference the 
“ normal ” distribution obtained by combining 
mean values, of the elements derived from 
observations of standard type extending over 
a long series of years. It would, of course, be 
unjustifiable to base any rigorous course of 
reasoning on the supposition that the dis- 
tribution of mean values exactly represents 
the most frequent or any other type of actual 
distribution. The distribution represented by 
averages may never have occurred at all, and 
may indeed be an impossible situation, but 
still it will be convenient to have it in mind, 
and regard the actual condition at any time 
as representing departures from mean values. 
It is better to do so than to assume an initial 


condition of rest which is certainly much 
further from actual truth and which would 
require the solution of the problem through 
an infinity of ages to arrive at the conditions 
as we find them to-day. 

In order to keep a natural sequence in mind 
w'e may begin with the distribution of tem- 
perature over the surface {Figs. 1 to 4) and in 
the upper air (Table II.), and follow it next 
with the distribution of water- vapour {Fig. 
5), because those elements represent the store 
of thermal energy in the atmosphere. To 
these we add a representation of the distri- 
bution of rainfall {Fig. 6) as an index of the 
activity of convection. We can then proceed 
to the distribution of pressure {Fig. 7) which 
is controlled by the distribution of temperature 
and so pass to the distribution of kinetic 
energy represented at any moment by the 
w^inds. We leave the maps, with the explana- 
tions which accompany them, to speak for 
themselves. 

§ (4) General Circulation and Local 
Circulations. — The winds corresponding with 
the distribution of the elements representing 
the average conditions may be referred to as 
the general circulation. On the other hand, 
each cyclonic distribution of pressure has a 
distribution of related winds which are suffi- 
ciently similar to a selected type to justify 
classification according to types, and applica- 
tion of general thermodynamical principles to 
the types. The typical circulations which 
are thus indicated* may be called local 
circulations. It is desirable to consider these 
separately. 

Confining our attention, therefore, for the 
present to the general circulation, the sequence 
of cause and effect seems rational if we consider 
the general lines of the distribution of tempera- 
ture due to the radiation received from the sun 
on the one hand, and the equal loss by radiation 
into space on the other, to be the first stage. 
These vary slowly with the seasons and may 
be subject to slight temporary variations be- 
tween day and night, from day to day, or 
from year to year, but in their general features 
they are permanent. The distribution of land 
and water, which is also permanent, governs 
certain features of the distribution of tem- 
perature and also the distribution of water- 
vapour by which vast quantities of heat are 
transferred to the atmosphere in a latent 
form. 

Based upon the distribution of these elements 
at the surface, we can recognise the main 
features of the distribution of the same ele- 
ments in the upper air so far as our know- 
ledge extends. For present purposes we 
may regard the level of 20 kilometres as 
the boundary. The figures for temperature 
at successive kilometres of height are set 
out in Table IL 
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Fig, 1. — Meax Temperattiee of the Air ix the Northern Hemisphere. 
Isotherms for Intervals of Ten Degrees Fahrenheit. 

Temperatures over the land have been reduced to sea-level. 

Isotherms over land are plotted independently of those over sea. 


The modified shading of the sea in the polar regions shows the prohahle range of ice between 
sunwier and winter. 


NORTHERN HEMISPHERE 



Equivalents below Freezing-point. 



a. 

®F. 

a. 

-50 

227-4 

0 

255*2 

-40 

233-0 

10 

260*8 

-30 

238-6 

20 

266*3 

-20 

244-1 

30 

271*9 

-10 

249-7 

32 

27.3.G 


Equivalents above Freezing-point. 
°F. a. °F a. 

32 2730 ; 70 294-1 

40 277*4 ! 80 299*7 

50 283*0 I 90 305-2 

60 288*6 I 100 310*8 


JANUARY 
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Fig. 2. — Mean Tempekature of the Air in the Northern Hehispheee. 
Isotherms for Intervals of Ten Degrees Fahrenheit. 

Temperatures over the land have been reduced to sea-level. 

Isotherms over land are plotted independently of those over sea. 

The modified shewing of the sea in the polar regions shows the probable range of ice between 
summer and winter. 


NORTHERN HEMISPHERE 



Equivalents below Freezing-point. , Equivalents above Freezing-point. 


°F. 

a, 

“F. 

a. 


“F. 

a. 

"F. 

a. 

-50 1 

227-4 

0 

255-2 


32 ! 

273-0 

70 

294-1 

-40 

2330 

10 

260-8 

JULY 

40 

277-4 

80 

299-7 

-30 

238-6 

20 

266-3 

50 

283-0 

90 

305-2 

-20 

244-1 

30 

271-9 


60 

288-6 

100 1 

310-8 

-10 

249-7 

32 

273-0 
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3^ — Mean Tempeeatere of the Aie in the Southern Hemisphere. 
Isotherms for Intervals of Ten Degrees Fahrenheit. 

Temperatures over the land have been reduced to sea-level. 

Isotherms over land are plotted independently of those over sea. 

TU modified shading of the sea in the polar regions shows the probable range of ice between 
summer and ivinter. 


SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE 



Equivalents below Freezing-point. 


Equivalents above Freezing-point. 


°p. 

a. 

°F. 

a. 


°F. 

a 

“F. 

-50 

227*4 

0 

255*2 


32 

273*0 

70 

-40 

233 0 

10 

260*8 

JANUARY 

40 

277*4 

80 

-30 

238*6 

20 

266*3 

50 

283*0 

90 

- 20 
-10 

244*1 

249*7 

30 

32 

271*9 

273*0 


60 

288*6 

100 


294*1 

299*7 

305*2 

310*8 
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Fig. 4.~Meax Temperature of the Air ix the Southeex Hemspheee 
Isotherms for Intervals of Ten Degrees Fahrenheit. 

Temperatures over the land have been reduced to sea-level. 

Isotherms over land are plotted independently of those over sea. 

m >^nfied Skadm, of ike sea in the jpolar regions shouts the probahle range of belu-un 
summer and winter. 


SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE 



Equivalents below Freezing-point, 
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Fig. 5. — Tempeeatube of Satueation oe Dew-point. 


Vapour pressure has been reduced to sea-level by the formula e^, = e^(l-l-'0004/i), 
where li is in metres. 


NORTHERN HEMISPHERE 
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Fig. 6.— Mean Rainfall in the Noethern Hemisphere 
IN Inches. 

Isohyets are drawn for 1, 2, 4, 8, 12, 16 inches. 

Black blocked -in indicates rainfall above 16 inches. 


NORTHERN HEMISPHERE 



Equivalents Equivalent.*?. 


mm. 


in. 

mm. 

1 2-5 


8 

20-3 

5-1 

JULY 

12 

30*5 

1 10*2 i 


16 

40-6 


too 
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Table II 


Tehpeeatiike in the Uppee Air (ix Degrees op the Teecextesimal Scale) 


BlacT: type signtjiee a region in which the hpse-rate of temperature ie zero {apprommaiehj) or negative. 


Summer. Lat. 45° to 90°. 

Height 

km. 

M'Murdo 
Sound. 1 

Lat. 

78“ S. 

Arctic 

Sea.2 

Lat. 
77“ N. 

Kiriina.-i 

Lat. 

68" N. 

(7 Obs.). 

Pavlovsk.4 

Lat. 

59“ 41' X. 
(19 Obs.). 

Ekaterin- 

bourg.3 

Lat. 

57“ N. 

(3 Obs.). 

Kiitchino.4 

Lat. 

55“ 45' X. 
(lOOls.). 

England 

Lat. 
Approx. 
52= X. 

1 

o’ 

o 

H 

I’avia.'J' 

Lat. 

1 45“ ir X. 

1 (15 Obs.). 

1 

20 



(August) 





224 


19 


















223 


18 


















223 


17 


















222 


10 


















221 


15 


















221 


14 



225 


225 


222 

221 


13 



222 


225 


222 

220 


12 



222 

225 

225 

223 

222 

220 

219-5 

11 


221 

224 

225 

224 

223 

222 

223 

223 

10 


218 

228 

227 

223 

226 

226 

228 

229 

9 

, 

224 

235 

230 

229 

231 

233 

235 

237 

8 


233 

243 

236 

238 

238 

240 

242 

244 

7 


241 

250 

243-5 

245-5 

246 

247 

250 

251 

6 

228 

248 

257 

250-5 

253-5 

253 

254 

257 

258 

5 

236 

255 

203-5 

257 

259 

260 

261 

263 

265 

4 

241 

261-5 

269 

263-5 

264 

266 

267 

269 

270 

3 

246 

267 

273 

269 

270 

272 

273 

274 

276 

2 

252 

272 

278 

275 

277-5 

278 

278 

279 

283 

1 

259 

274-5 

282 

281 

284-5 

284 

283 

285 

289 

Surface 

1 









or sea- 

[ 205-5 

i 

278 

284 

288 

294 

291 

289 

288 

293 

level 

1 •• 


0‘5 Jem. 


•268 Jem. 




Surface 


^ British Antarctic Expedition, 1910-1913, Meteorology, 6 summer ascents, ii. 284 — calculated from mean 
lapse-rate. 

^JBeitrdge zur Physik der freien Atmosphdre, Band vi., " Aerologische Studien im arktischen Sommer” 
H. Hergesell. p. 249. ’ 

’ Summaries by H. H. Hildebrandsson, GeograflsU Annaler, 1920, HMt 2, 110. For original observations 
at Kiruna see Smdages a^rwns d. Kiruna, 1907-9, by H. Maurice. Norn Acta Soc. Seg. Scient. Ups . 1917 
Ser. IV. 111 . Fo. 7. ^ 

‘ MeleorologUehe Zeitschrift, 1911, xxvili. No. 1, 1-16, by M. Hykatchew (junior). Table 5 
TM Characteristics of the Free Atmosphere, by W. H. Dines, M.O. 220c, p. 54. (Means for June, July 
August;.) ' 

TrLlTTif « “ Humptoeys, p^i/aics of the Air, p. 54. From average lapse-rates of temperature at 
Trappes, Uccle, Strassburg, Munich. 

’ Meteorologische Zeitschrift, 1911, xxviii. No. 6, 261-265, by Dr. A Wagner. 
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Table II {continued) 

Temperature in the Upper Air (in Degrees of the Tercentesimal Scale) 

Black type sig7iijies a region in icJiich tM hpae-rate of temperature is zero {approximately) or negative. 


Summer. Lat. 0° to 4a®, 


Height 

km. 

Canada.i 

Lat. . 
43“ N. 

United 
States. 2 

Lat. 
Approx. 
40“ N. 

St. Lou is. 3 

Lab. 

38“ 38' N. 

North Atlantic. 

Lat.4 
30°-35“ N. 
(11 Obs.). 

Lat.5 1 Lat.4 
20M0“ 1 10“-26“. 
(10 Obs.). (10 Obs.). 

20 

, . 

222 





19 


220 





18 

214 

217*5 





17 

212 

216 





16 

210*5 

215 





15 

210 

217 

222 

204 


204 

14 

209 

219 

217 

215 

209 

210 

13 

214 

223 

214 

216 

216 

215 

12 

218 

226 

217 

220 

219*5 

221 

11 

223 

232*5 

222*5 

227 

227 

229*5 

10 

230 

239 

230 

235 

235 

238 . 

9 

237*5 

246 

239 

243 

244 

249 

8 

244*5 

252 

247 

252 

252 

256 

7 

251 

259 

255*5 

259 

259 

262 

6 

259 

264*5 

263 

266 

266 

268 

5 

265 

270*5 

270 

263 

272 

272 

4 

272 

277 

275 

277 

277 

278*5 

3 

277 

283 

280 

282 

282' 

285 

2 

282*5 

290 

284 

287 

288 

289 

1 

288 

295 

292 

290*5 

292 

293 

Jurfaee 

1 






>r sea- 

[ 293 

298 

298 

299 

298 

298*5 

levol 

1 *<3 hm. 


•167 km. 





Batavia. 

Lat, 

6“ S. 


197 
191 
186 
187 
191 
197 
205 
213 
221 >5 
230 
239 
246 
253 
200 
266 
271*5 
277 
282*5 
288 
293 

299 


Victoria 

Nyanza.7 

Lat, 

0 “. 


195 

196 
197*5 

199 

203 

207 

211 

217 

223 

230 

238 

245 

252 

259 

265 

270 

276 

282 

289 


296 

l'17l km. 


July. August.) Ottawa. 1015, p. 16. (Mean, for June, 

Omaha, IndianapoUs, Huron’ Avalotf)^^’ the stations Fort 

* «a 

Hohen,” by A. Peppier, p. 22 ' Temperatur- unci Druclvgefiille in grossen 

• 1920. Haft 2, 110. 
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Table IT [continued) 

Temperature ix the Upper Air (ix Degrees op the Teroextesimal Scale) 

BlacTc type signifies a region in tvhich the lapse-rate of temperature is zero {approximately) or negative. 


Winter. Lat. 0° to 40°. 

Height 

km. 

Victoria 

Ifyanza.i 

Lat. 

0“. 

Batavia.2 

Lat. 

6“ S. 

St, Louis. J? 

Lat. 

38° 38' N. 

! United 
States.-i 

Lat. 

Approx, 
40° N. 

Canada. » 

Lat. 

43° N. 

Height 

km. 

20 

195 

203 


219 


20 

19 ’ 

196 

200 


218 


19 

18 

197 5 

194 


218 

* 

18 

17 

199 

189 


218 


17 

16 

203 

192 


218 


16 

15 

207 

198 

211 

218 

215 

15 

14 

211 

204 

211 

219 

216 

14 

13 

217 

212 

214-5 

220 

217 

13 

12 

223 

220 

215-5 

221 

217 

12 

11 

230 

228 

217 

222 

216 

11 

10 

238 

237 

221 

224 

219 

10 

9 

245 

245 

226 

228 

223 

9 

8 

252 

253 

231 

234 

229 

8 

7 

259 

258 

240 

‘ 240 

237 

7 

6 

265 

265 

249 

247 

244-5 

6 

5 

270 

271 

255 

254 

251 

5 

4 

276 

276 

261-5 

260 

258 

4 

3 

282 

282 

266 

265 

265 

3 

2 

288 

288 

270 

270 

269 

2 

1 

289 

293 

272 

271-5 

272 

1 

Surface 






\ Surface 


[ 396 

299 

274 

279 

272 


or sea- 

r , 





r or sea- 

level 

pm km. 


’167 km. 


•3 km. 

j level 


1 Mebnisse derArbeiten des K, Preuss. Aeronaut. Ohs. bei Lindenberg. Bericht ilber die aerologisc'he Expedition 

nock OstafriU im Jahre 1008, by Arthur Berson. (Calculated from table of lapse-rates, p. 76. Observations 
from July to October.) • 

2 KoninJcUjk Magnetisch en Meteor ologisch Observatorium te Batavia, 1916, by W. van Bemmclen, p. 27. 
The winter values are means for June, July, August. 

® Annals of the Astronomical Observatory of Harvard College, Ixviii. Part L 68. 

' Monthly Weather Review, Jan. 1918, xlvi. l^o. 1, 11-20. (The values are the means for the stations Fort 
Omaha, Indianapolis, Huron, Avalon.) 

® Upper Air Investigation in Canada, Part L, by J. Patterson, Ottawa, 1915, p. 10. (Means for December, 
January, February.) 
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Table H {continued) 


Temperature in the Upper Air (iji Degrees of the Tercentesimal Scale) 


Black hjpe signifies a region in which the lapse-rale of temperature is zero {approximately) or negative. 


' Winter. Lat. 45® to 90°. I 

Height 

km. 

Pavia. 1 

Lat. 

45'‘ll'N. 
(15 Obs.). 

Europe.^ 

England.^ 

Lat. 
xApprox. 
52“ N. 

Kutchino.-i 

Lat. 

55“ 45' N. 
(6 Obs.). 

Ekaterin- 

bourg.5 

Lat. 

57“ N. 

(5 Obs ). 

Pavlovsk.-i 

Lat. 

59“ 41' N. 
(16 Obs.). 

Kiiuna.5 

Lat. 

63“ N. 

(L>3 Obs.). 

M'Murdo 
Sound. 0 

Lat. 

78“ S. 

20 


215 







19 


215 







18 


215 







17 


215 







16 


216 







15 


216 






.. 

14 


216-5 

216 




214 


13 


217 

216 




218 


12 

206 

216 

217 

214 


217 

216 


11 

207 

216 

217 

213 

210 

217 

214 


10 

214 

219 

220 

214 

212 

218 

214 


9 

222 

223 

224 

219 

216 

219 

221-5 


8 

230 

229 

230 

225-5 

223 

223 

226 


7 

237 

23G 

237 

233 

232 

229 

232-5 


6 

245 

244 

244 

240 

1 

239 

236 

239 


5 

252 

251 

250 

247 

246 

243 

244 


4 

259 

258 

257 

1 253 

253 

248 

251 


3 

264-5 

264 

263 

! 258 

259 

254-5 

256 

236 

2 

270 

269 

267 

263 

265-5 

260 

259 

239 

1 

273 

272 

1 

27] 

265 

269 

263 

264 

243 

Surface 

i 








or sea- 

1 

275 

276 

263 

265 

265-5 

254 

238 

level 

1 Surface 




•268 km. 


O'O km. 



^ Meteorologiscke Zeitschrift, 1911, xxviii. No. 6, 261-265, by Dr. A. Wagner. 

^ Summaries from Humplireys, Physics of the Air, p. 54. From average lapse-rates of temperature at 
Trappes, XJccle, Strassburg, Munich. 

» The Characteristics of the Free Atmosphere, by W. H. Dines, M.O. 220c, p. 54. (Means for December 
January, February.) ' ’ 

^ Meteorologische Zeitschrift, 1911, xxviii. No. 1, 1-16, by M. Rykatchew (junior). Table 5. 

« Summaries by H. H. Hildebrandsson, GeografisJca Amaler, 1920, Haft 2, 110. For original observations at 
Kiruna see Sondages airuns a Kinma, 1907-9, by H. Maurice. Nova Acta Soc. Reg. Scient Ups 1017 Scr 
IV. iii. No. 7. , , - . 

« British Antarctic Expedition, 1910-1913, Meteorology, 4 winter ascents, ii. 275— calculated from mean 
lapse-rate. 
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§ (5) The Geographical Distributiox of [ 
Temperature.— The distribution of tempera- ' 
ture at the surface may be illustrated by the | 
normal isotherms for January and July on the 
maps of the Xorthern Hemisphere (Figs. 1, 2). 
The points to bear in mind are first the gradient 
of temperature from the equatorial to the polar 
regions and the striking difference between the 
range of temperature displayed in the two 
months, 135° F. in January as against 68° F. 
in July; secondly, the discontinuity of tem- 
perature at the coast lines which is manifested 
by the break between the parts of the isotherms 
for the same temperature over the land and 
over the sea. These features of the distribu- 
tion of temperature at the surface find ex- 
pression in the general circulation of the atmo- 
sphere in various ways which "will be noted 
later. 

Above the surface, in the upper air to the 
level of 20 kilometres the general lines of the 
distribution can be inferred from the figures 
quoted in Table II. for the average tempera- 
tures in summer and winter at various stations 
in different parts of the world. In the table 
the stations are grouped according to latitude 
irrespective of hemisphere. 

A study of the figures shows that from the 
ground upward the temperature falls at the 
rate of 5a or 6a or 7a per kilometre until the 
fall is brought to a sudden stop. We may 
call the fall of temperature per kilometre the 
“lapse -rate” of temperature, avoiding the 
word gradient, which has often been used in 
this connection, because we require it for the 
change of temperature in the horizontal. 

An exception to this rule is offered by the 
polar regions in winter, where the temperature 
is lowest at the surface and increases upward 
to the first kilometre at least, although beyond 
that level the general law of fall of temperature 
with height becomes operative. Corresponding 
exceptions are often exhibited locally in valleys 
at night, where the cold air accumulates in 
consequence of the loss of heat by radiation 
from the ground. The cold layer thus 
formed is very favourable for the formation 
of fog. 

The lapse-rate at the surface under summer 
conditions is generally between 5a and 6a per 
kilometre. It may be subject to variation 
and even reversed locally in certain layers as 
greater heights are reached, but on the average 
the rate increases with height and becomes 
6a, 7a, or 8a per kilometre before it suddenly 
ceases where a surface of demarcation is 
reached which we call the tropopause. Above 
that surface of demarcation the isothermal 
surfaces are normally vertical, or nearly so, 
and below it they are nearly horizontal. 

Thus the atmosphere is divided into two 
distinct parts : the upper, called by Teisserenc 
de Bort the stratosphere^ where the isothermal 


[ surfaces are vertical and there is no fall of 
' temperature with height ; the lower, called the 
I troposphere, in which the isothermal surfaces 
are nearly horizontal and the maximum change 
of temperature is in the vertical. The figures 
which relate to the stratosphere in Table II. 
are in black type, as are also those for the polar 
regions, where also there is no lapse of tem- 
perature near the surface in vinter, but on the 
contrary a rise with height. 

The tropopause separates the lower portion, 
the troposphere, with its temperatures arranged 
in horizontal layers, from the upper, the strato- 
sphere, with its temperatures arranged in 
vertical sheets. 

The fall of temperature vdth height is a 
natural consequence of any mechanical process 
of mixing that w'ould tend to realise the con- 
ditions of convective equilibrium. Hence we 
may conclude that the cessation of fall of 
temperature at the tropopause means that the 
automatic process of mixing w^hich operates 
in the lower atmosphere does not run beyond 
that level and that the stratosphere is free from 
that kind of disturbance. The conditions which 
tend towards convective equilibrium in the 
atmosphere are those of turbulence, w^hich may 
be set up by the relative motion of streams of 
air with regard to the ground, or with regard 
to each other, and may therefore be induced 
by convection. Such conditions are appar- 
ently inoperative in any general sense in the 
stratosphere, and consequently we may regard 
the stratosphere as normally free from the con- 
vection or relative motion which produces 
mixing in the vertical. 

An important point to notice about the 
tropopause as indicated in Table II. by the 
upper line of separation between black type 
and ordinary type is that its height above the 
ground or above sea-level (we have not evi- 
dence enough at present to distinguish) is 
dependent upon latitude, being highest in the 
equatorial region and lowest in the polar 
region. The differences are very considerable, 
the lowest figures shown for the height of the 
tropopause being 8-9 kilometres at Pavlovsk in 
winter, and the highest 17-18 kilometres over 
Victoria JSTyanza or Batavia in the northern 
summer. The intermediate regions with some 
exceptions, which may perhaps be connected 
with associated high or low pressures, show 
intermediate heights, and the gradual slope 
downward of the tropopause from the equator 
to the pole as a normal condition seems very 
probable. 

We may, however, here note that any general 
law of that kind has to take account of the 
disturbance caused by the features of the 
variable distribution of pressure in cyclones 
and anticyclones. Mr. W- H. Dines has 
classified the observations of the upper air in 
England according to the surface pressure at 
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the time of observation,^ and from his results 
\ve derive the following figures (Table III.) : 


indicated in Table II. Since the pressure of 
saturation of water-vapour falls off approxi- 


Table III 


Pbessuru, Temperature, and De^tsity in Regions op High Pressure and Low Pressure 



High Pressure. 

Low Pressure. I 

Heiyht. 

Pleasure. 

TemperAture. 

Density. 

Pi essure. 

Teiuperatiiio. 

Density. 

kill. 

mb. 

Tercentesimal 

Scale. 

g/m3. 

mb. 

Tercentesinial 

Seale. 

SluA 

14 

143 

215 

232 

135 

224 

210 

13 

168 

215 

272 

158 

225 

245 

12 

11 

197 

217 

316 

184 

225 

285 

231 

220 

350 

214 

224 

333 

10 

269 

225 

427 

249 

225 

389 

9 

313 

231 

472 

289 

226 

446 

8 

362 

238 

530 

337 

228 

516 

7 

417 

246 

589 

390 

234 

582 

(3 

478 

253 

658 

451 

242 

648 

5 

547 

259 

734 

519 

249 

724 

4 ! 

623 

265 

818 

594 

256 

808 

3 

708 

271 

906 

678 

263 

898 

2 

802 

276 

1010 

772 

270 

997 

1 

908 

279 

1135 

875 

276 

1105 

0 

1026 


•• 

989 




From these figures it appears that the 
tropopause is drawn down from 12 kilometres 
to 8 kilometres by the transition from high 
pressure of 1026 mb. to a low pressure of 
989 mb., that in the troposphere air is warmer 
under high pressure than under low pressure, 
and that in the stratosphere the reverse is the 
case, high pressure is cold relatively to low 
pressure. We may perhaps infer that the 
sequence of pressure which we experience is 
dictated mainly by the stratosphere. 

The figures of Table II. also show that in 
the equatorial regions there is a continuous 
range of temperature with height from the 
highest figure 300a to the lowest figures of 
the whole table. If we regard the distribu- 
tion as represented by isothermal surfaces 
we can see that isothermal surfaces for each 
temperature cross the equator. Those that 
reach the tropopause and there turn up and 
become vertical are successively warmer as 
we proceed farther north. Hence we reach 
the important conclusion that the distribution 
of temperature with which we are familiar at 
the surface, namely highest temperature at 
the equator and lowest in the polar regions, 
is completely reversed within the range of 20 
kilometres. 

The most important characteristics of the 
distribution of water -vapour follow immedi- 
ately from the distribution of temperature, 
because the normal quantity of water- vapour 
cannot exceed the amount necessary for the 
saturation of the air at the temperatures 

^ TML Trans. Roy. Soc., Series A, ccxi. 253 ; 
Geophysical Memoirs, No. 13, M.O. publication 
No. 220c. 


mately in geometrical progression as the tem- 
perature falls in arithmetical progression, the 
most striking feature of the distribution of 
water -vapour is the rapidity with which its 
density diminishes with height. A general 
impression of the distribution can be conveyed 
by a diagram such as Fig. 8 representing the 
density of water-vapour at different levels by 
the number of horizontal lines of dots per 
kilometre of height. The thickness of the cloud 
of dots produced in this way for a selected 
number of stations referred to in Table 11. 
represents in an effective manner the relative 
importance of different layers of the atmosphere 
in respect of water-vapour. It is true that 
the air in question is not always nor even 
generally saturated with water-vapour, and 
perhaps an allowance of one quarter of the 
number of lines might be made on that 
account, but the reader is left to introduce 
that correction at his discretion. 

§ (6) Potential Temperature or Realised 
Entropy in the Atmosphere. — Another 
important feature of the figures included in 
Table II. is the information which they disclose 
as to the extent to which the atmosphere 
differs from the condition of convective 
equilibrium. It should be remembered that 
a fluid is in convective or labile equilibrium ^ 
when any element of it moving vertically 
without loss or gain of heat takes at all 
heights the temperature of the surrounding 
air at the same level.® Hence in an atmo- 
sphere in convective equilibrium any part 
of the air warmed, however slightly, goes to 

® For a fuller discussion see § (13). 

® See “Atmosphere, Physics of the,” § (6), p. 26. 
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the top, and cooled, however slightly, to 
the bottom. But convective equilibrium^ as 
applied to the atmosphere is a term of ambigu- 


in the water-vapour modifies the equilibrium 
conditions. In the atmosphere convective 
equilibrium is different for upward motion 


km\ 

17 

16 

15 

14 

13 


12 h 


10 


8h 

7 

6 


SUMMER 


wmER 


5i=|f==-f --- 




r:.. 


km] 

17 

16 

15 

14 

13 

12 


10 


C^A ENCLy^P 


by extrapolation 


ous meaning, because the atmosphere always 
contains water-vapour, generally not very far 
from the point of saturation. ^ Often it is 
actually saturated, or condensation may be in 
progress. The heat derived from the changes 


and for downv^ard motion. If saturated air 
moves upward and suffers reduction of 
pressure and consequent reduction of tem- 
perature, the lapse of temperature is affeoted 
by the setting free of the latent heat of 
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evaporation and an adiabatic change of special 
character occurs for which equations will be 


given subsequently. Convective equilibrium 
for upward motion implies change of tem- 
perature according to the adiabatic for 
saturated air (see § (-2)). On the other hand, 
if the saturated air is moved dovTiward, and 
increase of pressure occurs, then the presence 
of the water-vapour is of very little importance; 
the change of temperature produced by the 
change of preswsure is in accordance with the 
adiabatic change for dry air with the coefficient 
•286 for its ratio to the percentage change of 
pressure. We have to borrow in this section 
some of the results of thermodynamic theory 
which are the subject of later sections ((18) and 


the statical stability of the atmosphere. It 
has in consequence been usual to represent the 
condition of the atmosphere at any point of 
low pressure in the upper air by recording the 
temperature which the air would show if the 
pressure were increased to a standard pressure 
under adiabatic conditions. The temperature 
adjusted in that manner was called “ potential 
temperature ” by von Bezold.^ It may 
obviously be closely connected with the 
entropy which the air possesses in virtue of 
its temperature alone without reckoning any 
further store of entropy available in the event 
of the condensation of its remaining water- 
vapour. Regarding, therefore, dry air as the 
working substance, according to the isentropic 



Fig. 9. — Distribution of Bealised Entropy, in Joules per Tercentesimal Unit of Temperature, 
in the Upper Air over the Globe. 

The realised entropy is related to the potential temperature by the equation (f>=c^ log^ 6 + const. 

The standard state from which the entropy is measured is when T = 200a and standard pressure is 1000 mb. 
The diagram repr^ent-s a section of the atmosphere from pole to pole ; the shaded area near the north pole 
represents the section of the massif of Greenland, and that at the south pole the Antarctic Continent. 

The indications of exceptionally high realised entropy over the equator are derived from the observations 
on Victoria Nyanza. 


(19)), but the idea of defining temperature in the 
atmosphere with reference to some standard 
condition of pressure is of such general 
importance that the borrowing may be 
excused. The table of figures shows that in the 
upper air of our latitude the average change of 
temperature with height is that of saturated air 
going upward, not that of air coming downward. 
Hence in summer, in this country saturated 
air can on the average go up automatically, 
but it cannot come down again, and the same 
is true of air at the equator, whereas in the 
polar regions we ean scarcely see our way to 
conditions favourable for air to rise whether it 
be saturated or not. Thus the consideration 
of temperature with reference to the saturation- 
adiabatic for ascent and the dry adiabatic for 

rlA<ar‘pn+ i<a n-f orrAnt iTYmnrtnnAP in AnnqirlArinor 


equation constant, we get by aid of the 
characteristio equation pv = RT 


i.e, ; = constant = — — , 

piy-^Vy 

where 6 is the potential temperature and pQ is the 
standard pressure. Whence 

dd _dT! _^y-l dp 
d T y p' 


^ Sitzber. Berliner Alcad., 1888, xlvi. 1189, “ Zur 
Thermodynamik der Atmosphiire,” also in von 
Bezold’s Gesammelte Abhandlung, Vieweg imd 8olm, 
Braunschweig, 1906, p. 128, tr. 0. AbbeS Mechanics of 
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The energy equation L? 

dQ~CpdT - Avdp 


jrr. art , 
=CpdT 


^here A is the thermal equivalent of a unit of work, 
fence if (p denote the entropy, 


dQ dT ARdp 


dT ^ 


dT 
'®T “ 
dd 


■ Ck) 


dp 


V 

7- ^ CgC^P 
7 ’ P 


herefore integrating, 


(p=Cp loge 0+ const. 

)r changes of entropy from an agreed standard are 
jxpressed by the natural logarithm of the potential 
:emperature multiplied by the specific heat at the 
standard pressure. 


We may call the entropy expressed in this 
manner the realised entropy, in contra-distinc- 
tion from the total entropy of the air which 
includes the entropy of the water still existing 
in the form of vapour. 

The normal condition of the atmosphere in 
respect of the distribution of realised entropy 
computed in this manner is represented by the 
diagram Fig. 9. 

The relative conditions in high and low 
pressure are similarly shown in Fig. 10. 

§ (7) Statical Stability of the Atmo- 
sphere. — It will be understood that if the 
atmosphere were in convective equilibrium 
for dry air or for downward motion the 
realised entropy would be the same at all 
heights, for the changes are all adiabatic, hence 
the number of lines for any locahty in this 
diagram is an indication of the stability of 
the air for downward motion, or for upward 
motion on the one side of the limit of saturation. 

It should be noted that in the stratosphere 
the lines are separated from one another by 
very small intervals, and we correctly infer 
therefrom that the stratosphere is characterised 
by great stability. In order to replace the 
air of any locality by air beneath it, that air 
would have to acquire the entropy suitable 
for the place it would have to occupy, and in 
the absence of that supply upward motion is 
not possible. If displacement is forced as, for 
example, by momentum, forces of restitution 
and 'corresponding oscillations would result. 

The stratosphere is the only region which 
presents permanent conditions of stability. 
Corresponding properties are exhibited in the 
lower atmosphere from time to time in what 
are called inversions or regions of negative 
lapse -rate-, such regions are nearly always 
found at the ground after clear nights, and 


generally in the polar regions during winter- 
They also occur in the free atmosphere from 
time to time, particularly, for example, in 



Fig. 10. — Normal Distribution of Realised Entropy 
in England referred to Conditions of High Pressure 
(anticyclone), Low Pressure (cyclone), and Normal 
Pressure (see Table III.). 

The realised entropy is calculated by the same 
formula as Fig. 9. 


the trade-wind regions of the Atlantic. Such 
layers of increasing entropy are just as 
impermeable while they last as the strato- 
sphere itself. We may with some assurance, 
therefore, regard them as “ decks ” on the 
analogy of the deck of a ship. The strato- 
sphere is the main deck of the atmosphere ; 
below it from time to time are temporary 
decks which act as impermeable layers and 
efiective barriers to the ascent or descent of air. 

§ (8) The Distribution of Pressure and 
THE Winds corresponding therewith. — 
At this part of the subject we make a junction 
with the dynamics of the atmosphere, which is 
dealt with in another article (see “ Atmosphere, 
Physics of,” §§ (2) et seq.). 

Pressure in the atmosphere is related to the 
temperature. The connection between the two 
is represented with sufficient accuracy for our 
present purpose by the statical equation of 
pressure p in. n fluid of density p at the point 
where the temperature is T. The equation is 


dp= -gpdz— - 


gpdz 
KT ’ 


where z is the height co-ordinate measured 
from below upward. 
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Fig. 1L — Mean Peessure at 8 Kilometres in the Northern Hemisphere. 
Isobars are drawn for intervals of 5 millibars. 


The values are computed from the pressure and temperature at the surface, assuming 
a lapse-rate of temperature of 5a from 0 to 2 km., 5-5a from 2 to 4 km., 6a from 4 to 
6 km., 7a from 6 to 8 km. The variation' of gravity with latitude and height is allowed 
for, but no allowance is made for humidity. 
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Fig. 12. — ^The Pressure of the Lower Air — Sea-level to 8 Kilometres 
IN THE Northern Hemisphere. 


Isobars are drawn for intervals of 5 millibars. 


The values are computed from the pressure and temperature at the surface 

(see Fig. 11). 
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From the surface upwards the pressure 
decreases with height, the loss of pressure for 
a given height depending upon the density of 
the column of air between the surface and the 
selected height. The chief controlling factor 
of the density is the temperature, and the next 
most important factor is the pressure, and only 
small effect is produced by the water-vapour 
present. To compare the relative importance 
of pressure and temperature we may note 
that the average differences exhibited at the 
surface in July are for temperature from 311a 
to 273a, producing about 14 per cent difference 
in density, and for pressure from 1025 mb. to 
996 mb., accounting for 2-5 per cent change 
in the density. It follows therefrom that as 
we go upward pressure will diminish more 
rapidly over cold regions than over hot 
regions. In so far, therefore, as regions of high 
pressure are cold compared with adjacent 
regions of low pressure, their influence will be 
diminished with height, and in so far as they 
are warm relative to their surroundings they 
will become intensified at the higher levels. 

Conversely, if a cyclonic area is warmer than 
its environment it will tend to disappear with 
height, and in so far as it is colder to be inten- 
sified. Cold anticyclonic regions and warm 
cyclonic regions, in so far as they exist, must 
therefore be regarded as surface phenomena. 

This conclusion is amply home out by 
observations in the upper air, where cyclonic 
regions are colder than anticyclonic for the 
same latitude and same time of year. But, as 
we have seen (Table III.), that state of things 
has not unlimited extension in the vertical. In 
the higher regions there is a curious reversal 
of the conditions obtaining below the tropo- 
pause. At the surface there is a gradient of 
temperature from the equatorial to the polar 
regions ; at 20 kilometres that is completely 
reversed, the gradient of temperature is from 
the polar to the equatorial regions. In middle 
regions a cyclonic area is colder than an anti- 
cyclonic area, but at 15 kilometres the 
relation is opposite. So it comes about that 
differences of pressure tend to he non-existent 
at the level of 15 kilometres, and from there 
downward to 8 kilometres there is a gradient 
of density from the equatorial region to the 
polar region ; from 8 kilometres to the ground, 
on the other hand, there is a gradient of 
density from the polar regions to the equator, 
which may be highly accentuated by the local 
cooling of the surface. If the pressure follows 
the density from 20 kilometres to 8 kilometres 
there is a gradient of pressure from the equator 
to the pole, gradually increasing downward. 
At 8 kilometres there is a level of uniform 
density, and from there downwards the influ- 
ence of the reversed gradient of density begins 
to come in, and may become the dominant 
factor in some localities near the surface. 


Hence we may divide the atmbsi:)here into 
two layers at the level of 8 kilometres. For 
the upper layer there is a gradient of density 
poleward, and for the lower layer a gradient 
of density equatorward. 

Figs. 11 and 12 represent the distributions 
of pressure which correspond respectively with 
the upper layer and the lower layer. We call 
attention to the remarkable similarity in the 
run of the lines of the two figures though they 
represent opposite gradients. Superposed, we 
might imagine that they would approximately 
annihilate each other. They nearly succeed 
in doing so, but owing to the indirect influence 
of land and water we have a surface distribu- 
tion resulting from a combination of the two 
(Fig. 7) which is quite dissimilar from either 
of its components.^ 

The distribution of pressure is closely related 
to the winds. If we could assume that the 
motion of the winds is a horizontal motion 
without acceleration of speed, the relation at 
any point for any moment would be given by 
the equation 


b , 

~=2(*}v sin 0 + ^ cot r, 

p 


w’-here b is the gradient of pressure transverse 
to the run of the isobaric line, p the density 
of the air, w the rotation of the earth, v the 
velocity of the motion of air which is tangential 
to the isobar, 0 the latitude, E the radius of 
the earth, and r the angular radius of the 
“ small circle ” osculating the path of the air. 
The + sign relates to cyclonic motion and 
the - sign to anticyclonic motion. 

This equation can only be strictly applicable 
in special circumstances, and those circum- 
stances are obviously absent in the complicated 
conditions of a travelling cyclone when the 
angular radius of the path is small. It is also 
obviously far from exact at the surface, where 
part of the kinetic energy of the motion is 
transformed into eddy-motion and dissipated 
in friction. So much so that the line of 
motion of the air may theoretically deviate 
from the isobar to the extent of 45^, and 
maps sometimes show even greater deviation. 
Nevertheless observations of wind and pressure 
at the surface first led to a recognition, in Buys 
Ballot’s law, of some relation between the 
direction and force of the wind and the 
direction and separation of the isobars ; and 
that being the case for the surface, where the 
circumstances are obviously unfavourable, we 
are justified in assuming that the approxima- 
tion becomes closer in the upper layers.^ 






Nature, J uly 7, 1904. 

* The name of Buys Ballot may be offered as a 
reason for selecting h to represent barometric gradient 
m place of y which is often used for that purpose, 
but has already been used in this article for the ratio 
of specific heats. 
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So far as motion in the upper air is concerned 
we have not sufficient information to enable 
us to assign any definite value to the probable 
deviation of the direction and velocity of the 
wind from that calculated by the equation, 
but we know that the range of velocity dis- 
played by the motion of the air in a period 
measured by hours is generally very small, 
and the numerical change of velocity per 
second at any moment can fairly be regarded 
as negligible in comparison with the instant- 
aneous velocity of the air. It is in fact prefer- 
able to assume that for horizontal velocity in 
the upper air the wind corresponds with the 
relation expressed by the equation, than to 
introduce an additional term of which the 
magnitude is quite unknown, when all the 
available evidence points to its being very 
small in all the circumstances to which we 
can hope to apply the principles of dynamics 
and thermodynamics with success.^ 

When the direction of movement of the air 
differs little from the line of a great circle the 
second term of the equation itself becomes 
of very small importance, and a provisional 
relation of wind to pressure can be expressed 
by the simple formula 

* h ^ . 

- — sm 0. 

P 

This consideration applies in the case of 
synchronous charts for single epochs; in the 
case of maps of mean values the mean isobars 
will correctly represent the resultant effect 
so far as the vectors of pressure-gradient are 
concerned, but the velocity deduced from the 
resultant gradient is not rigorously the actual 
resultant of the several velocities, because of 
the dual character of the relation of the 
velocity to the gradient when the path is 
curved. 

In the course of the formation of the maps 
of the resultant distribution of temperature, 
vapour pressure, rainfall, pressure and wind, 
the peculiar features of any occasion will be 
merged in the general map, unless the 
peculiarities are permanently attached to a 
particular locality. This is notably not so 
in the important case of travelling cyclones 
which pass along more or less recognised paths, 
but are seldom stationary when the hour is the 
practical unit of time, still less so when the 
day is the unit, and never when the month 
is the unit. Consequently we must treat 
transient cyclonic and anticyclonic conditions 
separately from the average conditions. Even 
when we are dealing with average or normal 
conditions we must expect some deviation 
between theoretical and observed results, 
and refrain from carrying the reasoning to 
details. 

* See “ Principia Atmospherica,” Proc. Roy, Soc. 
Edin., 1913, xxxiv. 77. 


I § (9) The Kinetic Energv of the Atmo- 
I SPHERE. — We may refer again to Fig. 11, repre- 
I senting the distribution of pressure at the 
level of 8000 metres, and consider the velocity 
corresponding with the distribution of pressure 
set out therein according to the formula 
6/p=2wusin0. We may note that there 
is on the one hand a vast circulation from 
west to east round the poles, and on the other 
hand a circulation from east to west along the 
line of the equatorial doldrums is indicated 
by the isobars near the equator. Between 
the easterly circulation of the equator and 
the westerly circulation of the regions of 40° N. 
we find vast anticyclonic areas over the 
continents with winds circulating round them. 

If we associate the equatorial side of the 
anticyclonic circulations with the easterly 
current of the equatorial region, and the polar 
sides with the westerly current of the polar 
circulation, we are led on to the idea of 
dividing the general circulation into two parts, 
separated, the one from the other, by the ridge- 
lines of the tropical anticyclones. The one 
part represents a flow from east to west over 
i the equatorial region, the other a circulation 
from west to east round the pole. 

Calculations from the formula already 
quoted, supported by observations with pilot- 
balloons, enable us to make a rough estimate 
of the kinetic energy which is represented by 
these circulations. If we take the parallel 
of 30° as separating the westerly from the 
easterly circulation, we can look upon the 
latter as approximately a revolving belt of 
air 60° wide. Its weight as indicated by the 
pressure at the surface works out at 2*7 x 10^^ 
grammes or 2*7 x 10^^ metric tons. Taking 
the mean velocity at 10 metres per second, the 
energy of the moving mass of air will be 

J X 2-7 X 1021 X 106 ergs= 1-35 x 102’ ergs, 

or the energy of 2700 billion tons moving at 
10 m/s. or 45 thousand billion foot-tons. 

We may next consider the energy of the 
pair of the revolving polar caps. Their mass 
is not substantially different from that of 
the equatorial belt, since their area between 
30° and the poles is one-half of the area of 
the sphere. We may next consider that 
the moment of momentum of easterly and 
westerly circulations about the polar axis 
must be the same, since the motion is caused 
by internal actions and relictions. The equi- 
valent radius of the moment of momentum 
will certainly be less than the mean radius 
of the equatorial belt. Consequently the 
balance of moment of momentum must be 
conserved by a greater velocity of the moving 
air, hence the velocity of air in the westerly 
circulation ought to be greater than in the 
easterly circulation, and the kinetic energy of 
its motion, the mass being the same, should 
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greater than the energy of the equatorial 
Mt 

Henee the whole kinetic energy of the general 
circulation is of the order of 3 x 10^^ ergs. 

To this wo need to add the energy of the 
local circulation of cyclones and anticyclones 
of limited area. Later on in § (26) we have 
quoted an estimate 1-5 x lO-"* ergs for a de- 
pression of no great depth or extent. The 
figures W7)uld be largely exceeded in many 
cases, and the motions of the atmosphere 
represent displays of kinetic energy on a 
gigantic scale. 

III. The Agencies at Work : Radiation 

§(10) Analysis of Radiation into Long- 
wave and Short-wave Radiation. — The 
primary agency in the thermodynamic pro- 
cesses is the effect of solar and terrestrial 
radiation in supplying heat to the atmosphere 
or removing it therefrom. 

The principal effect is related to the surface 
and is indicated by the maps of the distribu- 
tion of temperature already cited (Figs. 1-4). 
Therein is noticeable that, as the result of 
direct absorption of solar radiation at the 
surface in the equatorial regions, there is not 
much difference between the rnean values of 
temperature of the air over sea and over land, 
but there is a great difference between them 
as regards diurnal range of temperature. 
There is practically no diurnal variation of 
the temperature of the air over the sea, whereas 
the diurnal range over the land, increasing 
from the coast inland, becomes very great in 
the interior of continents, with extremes as 
wide apart as 23a for the month of July at 
Aswan, mr 25a at Insalah (lat. 27.17 N., long. 
2.27 E.) in July, 26a in March at Jaipur, India, 
or 26a at Alice Springs, or 30a at Laverton in 
Central Australia for the month of January 
1911.^ There are corresponding differences in 
the amount of water- vapour contained in the 
air, the amount inland being as a rule very 
much smaller than at the coasts or over the 
sea. Since water-vapour represents thermal 
energy in a latent form, which becomes avail- 
able when condensation occurs, it is necessary 
to have regard both to the temperature and 
water-vapour in considering questions of heat 
and energy in the atmosphere. 

The consideration of the thermal effect of 
the distribution of temperature produced by 
the absorption of solar radiation or the 
emission of terrestrial radiation is, however, 
comparatively simple compared with the 
effects of radiation from the air itself with 
its varying amount of water-vapour. The 
full discussion of that side of the subject 
involves the consideration of the energy of 
different wave-lengths and its relation to 
1 USseau Mondial, 1911, M.O. 207g, pp. 52, 20, 7. 


I emission and absorption in an atmosphere of 
; varying composition as regards water-vapour. 

I The variation is of vital importance, because 
I it is the water-vapour rather than the dry 
air which controls the absorption and radiation 
of energy by the atmosphere. By way of 
simplifying the consideration it has become 
customary to consider radiation as separable 
into radiation of long wave-length appropriate 
to water-vapour and the earth, and of short 
wave-length appropriate to the solar radiation. 
Solar radiation is diminished by one-tenth 
in passing through the whole atmosphere, 
terrestrial radiation by nine-tenths.^ Thus for 
terrestrial radiation the atmosphere behaves 
practically as a black body, and for solar 
radiation as a transparent body. 

The chief phenomenon, which we have to 
rely upon radiation to explain, is the approxi- 
mately vertical setting of the isothermal 
I surfaces in the stratosphere. The character- 
istic of the stratosphere to which the 
possibility of such an arrangement is attributed 
is the absence of any convection of the kind 
which is preceded by statical instability of 
successive layers in the vertical. The with- 
drawal of air from under the stratosphere or 
its heaping up there and the consequent 
general sinking or elevation of the tropopause 
and the layers above it may still be allowed, 
but the other form of convection which would 
tend towards convective equilibrium cannot 
exist if the atmosphere remains arranged jn 
isothermal vertical sheets. 

§ (11) The General Balance of Solar 
AND Terrestrial Radiation, Emden’s Equa- 
tion. — In the absence of convection of the 
ordinary penetrative character it is to radiation 
alone that we must look for maintaining the 
condition of the stratosphere, and for this we 
are provided with conclusions of a very general 
character by Humphreys,® Gold,^ and Emden.^ 
The last, considering the transference of heat 
by radiation through the atmosphere, arrives 
at a curve of variation of temperature with 
height which is nearly vertical above the level 
of 10 kilometres. 

The reasoning, which is based upon the 
ultimate equality of gain and loss of heat by 
solar and terrestrial radiation, is set out in 
§ 28 of F. M. Exner’s work on Dynamische 
Meteorologie.^ 

The equation arrived at is 

(7T^=|Iij^l-^w6-f|(l-am)J, . , (1) 


AbDot and Fowle quoted s.v. “Atmosphere, 
Physics of the,” by D. Brunt, § (6) (c). 

Full. Mt. 

Weather Obs., 1909, ii. 

* Proc. Roy. Soc., Series A, 1909, Ixxxii. 43 
® Sitz. Ber. Ak. Wise., 1913, p. 55. 

« P. M. Bxner, Dynamische Meteorologie. B O 
Teuhner, Leipzig, Berlin, 1917. 
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whore T is the tcmpenitiiro on the torooiitosimal 
scale ; <T Stefan's constant for the emission of radiation 
per unit area of a radiating surface ; is the effective 
intensity of solar radiation per unit area, which is 
reduced from the full intensity of 2 gramme-calories- 
per-minute to -5 gramme-calorie-per-minute to give 
the mean intensity of solar radiation over the 
globe throughout the day and night, and farther 
reduced by 37 per cent on account of the dispersal 
of the solar radiation by reflection or the radiative 
intensity of the earth’s albedo ; m is the fraction of 
the mass of water-vapour in the column of the 
atmosphere between the layer of temperature T and 
the top; a is the coefficient of absorption per unit 
mass of water-vapour for solar radiation, and 6 the 
corresponding coefficient for terrestrial radiation. 

From that equation Exner gives the following 
table of relation of temperature and height when the 
distribution of temperature is controlled by the 
exchange of radiation under the most general average 
conditions. 


Height 

in 

Metres. 

Fraction of 
W’ater-vapour 
already traversed 
by the 

Solar Radiation. 

Temperature 
required for 
Steady Con- 
dition. 

Lapse-rate 

of 

Temperature. 

00 

10,000 

6,000 

4,190 

3,140 

2,390 

1,810 

1,330 

580 

0 

0-00 

0-0215 

0-1 

0-2 

0-3 

0-4 

0- 5 

0-6 ! 
0-8 

1- 0 

a. 

216 

218 

227 

236 

245 

253 

260 

266 

278 

288 

a per 1000 lu. 

0-0 

2-3 

4-5 

7-6 

10-7 

12-1 

12-5 

14-7 

19-0 


The nearly vertical line between 10,000 m. 
and infinity has a lapse of only two degrees, 
and the temperature at 10,000 m. 218a, com- 
pared with a ground temperature of 288a, is 
in remarkably good agreement with a general- 
ised view of the ascertained average facts for 
middle latitudes of the northern hemisphere : 
the corresponding figures for England as set 
out in Table II. are 289a and 222a in the 
summer and 276a and 217a in the winter. 

In the course of the proof it is assumed that the 
absorption is due entirely to the water-vapour 
which the atmosphere contains, and that the solar 
radiation at any level going downward is con- 
trolled by the equation = - A^dm or A^ ; 

whence, using Abbot and Fowle’s value 0-1 for the 
fractional absorption of the whole atmosphere, 
e-«=0*9, and by similar reasoning = 0-1, whence 
a = -105, 6=2-30. 

Relying further upon Hann’s equation ^ for the 
distribution of water- vapour in the atmosphere, 

e=eoXlO-W®® 

where e is the partial pressure of water-vapour 
at the height h (in metres), and Bq is the partial 

^ The conditions are discussed and various equa- 
tions proposed in Hann, Lehrbuch der Meteorologie, 
1916, 3rd ed. 230. 


pressure of water- \apoiir at the surface; and further 
assuming that the partial pressure of water-vapour 
is separately cumulative as one goes downwards (as 
it would be in an atmosphere controlled merely by 
molecular diffusion), so that represents the whole 
weight of water- vapour per unit of area at the surface, 
and € the weight per unit of area at the level h, w’e 
thus get m = 10“^^®^, and therefore (1) takes the 
following form for numerical computation of tempera- 
ture in relation to height : 

(rT*=ix ■315j^l+2'30x 10~A™0 

§ (12) The Outflow of Radiation feom 
THE Earth and the Temperature in rela- 
tion TO the Equation for Radiation. — But 
the reasoning is of so general a character, 
involving the averaging of the loss of radiation 
in the albedo and the averaging of the solar 
radiation over the whole globe as well as 
throughout the day and night, that it is diffi- 
cult to extend its conclusions to the special 
circumstances of different localities on the 
earth’s surface under similar limitations of a 
very general character. 

We may note that while the argument de- 
pends upon the outward stream of radiation 
from the earth being balanced by the inward 
stream of radiation from the sun, less than one- 
sixtieth of the solar radiation comes into the 
calculation of the absorption of the whole 
column, i.e, T of or -0315 g.-cal. per cm.® 
per min. And in actual practice it varies 
between one-tenth or more in bright sunshine 
and zero in the Arctic countries or at night, so 
that the conditions apply only to an imaginary 
mean atmosphere. And since the absorption 
is assumed to depend upon the water-vapour 
the solar radiation only begins to be practically 
operative in affecting temperature where there 
is water-vapour in measurable quantity, and 
that is comparatively low down in the atmo- 
sphere. 

We may perhaps put the question in a 
clearer light by considering the loss of heat by 
terrestrial radiation independently of its com- 
pensation by solar radiation, of which 90 per 
cent traverses the atmosphere and is taken 
up by the land or sea or reflected outwards 
without affecting the body of the atmosphere. 

Further, we may perhaps get some insight 
into the subject by using our knowledge of the 
temperatures within and beyond the practical 
limits of the water-atmosphere, to get a 
measure of the total quantity of water-vapour 
in different latitudes, instead of assuming that 
quantity to be expressed by a mean value for 
the total atmosphere. 

Using the same method of reasoning as Exner, and, 
so far as may be, the same notation, we may proceed 
as follows: Premising that we have to express a 
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steady flow of heat by mdiatioii outwards from the 
earth through the atmovSphere vertically into space, 
we may call this flow R. At the extreme limit of 
water-vapour R remains, passing thence into space 
as the final result of the process ; and at the ground 
R is represented by the difference between the heat 
passing by radiation from the solid or liquid surface 
into the atmosphere and the heat carried as return 
radiation downwards from the air to the surface. 
The heat passing from the surface upw’ard by radia- 
tion may be expressed os wdiere <r is Stefan’s 
constant, and the temperature of a “ black ” body 
equivalent in radiative power to the surface under 
consideration. 

Let represent the flow of “ earth radiation ” | 
upward which at the surface is o-Tg^ ; 


Prom (3), since from (5) dB-dA^^-O, we get 

2.dA--(B-A)™^d/«. ... (6) 
w 

Integrating (6) from m to the upper limit, -where 
A is 0, 

hW 

2A = (B-A)— (1-w). ... (7) 

From (4) 

26Wo'T^dw =( A + B)&Wdm, 
or 2a-T^=A+B=2A-f(B~ A) 

=(B-A)(l+^ir^). . (8) 

At the ground T = To and m=0, 


Bg represent the upward flow by radiation 
from the atmosphere. 

Then B = B^ -f represents the total upward flow at 
any section of a vertical column of unlimited height 
1 cm.^ in area of cross section. 

Let A represent the downward flow by radiation 
at the same section. 

Then in the steady state 

B - A is R, the constant flow outward into space, 
equal to the difference between crTg^ and the 
flow from the air to the ground. 

ii==the height of the section under consideration. 

Let W=the total quantity of water- vapour in the 
column ; 

mW=the amount of water- vapour between the 
ground (h=0) and L 

w=the amount of water- vapour which 
accumulated in a layer would radiate 
as a black body. 

6= the coefficient of absorption of radiation 
per unit mass of vapour. 

T=the temperature at A on the tercentesimal 
scale. 

Tq— the temperature of the air at the ground. 

The radiation from a layer of water- vapour of thick- 
ness dA and temperature T with quantity of vapour 
dm is (&W/zy)(j-T^dw. 

B+dB A+dA 

^ L 


Hence substituting for B-A in (8) the equation 
between temperature and water- vapour becomes 



1 AW, — \ 

l+iiW/wjV"*" to ^ 


• (9) 


D. Brunt has pointed out that an equation 
or this form will take account of “ scattering ” as 
well as radiation by augmenting the “ loss-coefficient ” 
0 by a constant is where s is coefficient of scattering. 


If we suppose the stratosphere to be a region 
in which the amount of water is so small as 
to produce no sensible addition to the total mW 
we may put m = l in equation (9), substitute 
for T the normal temperature of the strato- 
sphere in any locality or for any season, and 
for To the corresponding temperature at the 
ground, and use equation (9) to determine the 
value of dW/w, the ratio in which terrestrial 
radiation is diminished by passing through 
the water- vapour in the vertical column above 
it, expressed in terms of the amount required 
for “ black-body ” radiation. Results obtained 
for certain cases are as follows : 


~!b it 

Pig. 13. 


Then with the arrangement set out in Fig, 13 : 

A6W, 

— dA= -dm-j crT^dm. . , n 

w u; • • VJ 

dB= -(Bi-|-B2)~dw4-~fl-T^dOT. . (2 

W w ^ 

dA-f-dB= - (B- A)— dwi /g 

dB- dA= - (B-f-A)~dm-j-?^(jT'‘d??j, . (4 
B - A = constant = trTg't _ 

to ground = R. (5] 


Locality and Season. 

Temperature 
at the 
Ground. 

Temperature 
ill the 

Stratosphere. 

hVf/w. 

Residual 
Trans- 
mission 
into space 
of Unit 
Radiation 
from the 
Ground. 

Batavia, July 

a. 

299 

a. 

187 

6-53 

•004 

England, July . 

289 

222 

1-87 

•154 

England, January 

276 

217 

L62 

•198 


In computing the curve of relation of tem- 
perature and height for radiative equilibrium, 
F. Exner used for the fractional survival of 
radiation at the limit of the atmosphere 0*1 as 
quoted from Abbot and Fowle. From the 
calculations here given it appears that that 
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value is too great for the equator, where the 
survival fraction is -004, and too small for 
England in summer or winter, where respect- 
ively T54 and -198 of the radiation from the 
ground escapes absorption and passes into 
space. We gather from the figures for bW/w 
given in the fourth column that the amount of 
water-vapour in the air above Batavia is five 
and a half times as much as would be necessary 
to constitute it a “ black body ” if concen- 
trated into a single sheet ; over England the 
amount is nearly ^double the black -body 
standard in summer, and fifty per cent above 
black-body standard in w'inter. 

Substituting the values which we have here 
computed from the temperatures of the strato- 
sphere in the three cases given, we obtain the 
curves given in Fig. 14 to represent the curve 



Fig. 14. — Variation of temperature with height in an 
Atmosphere during steady loss by radiation. The 
observed temperatures at Batavia, in England 
(summer), and in England (winter) are shown by 
dotted lines, and the curves of temperature for 
steady loss by radiation agreeing with the observa- 
tions at top and bottom are shown by full lines. 

Emden’s curve for temperature, with balance of 
radiation and assumed values for the effect of water- 
vapour, is shown by a chain line. 

of radiative equilibrium for the three cases 
mentioned. Hann’s equation for the variation 
of water -vapour with height is still assumed 
as a basis of the calculation. 

To the diagram of the temperatures at 
successive heights which would correspond 
with an equilibrium based on radiation alone, 
the average temperatures as obtained by direct 
observation have been added ; they agree at the 
ground and in the stratosphere, but between 
those extremes the actual temperature is 
largely in excess of the theoretical temperature, 
which takes no account of solar radiation. 
The influence of that radiation can be estimated 
by comparing Exner’s curve with those based 
on the formula here given. Nor is any account 
taken of the heat communicated to the air by 
conduction and evaporation of water by con- 
tact with the water or ground at the surface 


and distributed by convection over the region 
through which convection extends. We note 
also that the theoretical curve indicates a 
lapse-rate of temperature above the adiabatic 
lapse for dry air (10a per 1000 m.) from the 
ground to 40(X) m., so that convection would 
ensue in any case. The difference of tempera- 
ture between the theoretical and actual curves 
(2) amounts to about 25a between the levels of 
4000 m. and 6(XM) m. How the disturbance of 
the temperature conditions in this sense would 
affect the distribution of temperature in the 
stratosphere itself is not apparent, but it is 
clear that the loss by radiation through the 
stratosphere would be greatly in excess of that 
which passes directly from the ground, and that 
the atmosphere would be losing heat by 
radiation from the water-vapour throughout 
the troposphere in addition to that lost by 
direct radiation from the ground. 

§ (13) Convection in Relation to En- 
vironment. — The other chief physical process 
by which thermal changes are effected in tho 
atmosphere is convection. The rudimentary 
phenomena are familiar as experiments in the 
physical laboratory, but their application to 
the atmosphere entails serious complications, 
because the environment in which the changes 
take place is not by any means the homo- 
geneous ^ medium which is generally assumed in 
the explanation of an experiment on thermal 
convection in the laboratory. Its temperature 
and pressure, consequently its density and its 
statical relation to any specimen of air in 
contact with it, change normally with height 
on the average, and quite irregularly with 
height from time to time. Moreover, the air 
itself, which rises or sinks in consequence of the 
initial stages of convection, changes its pres- 
sure and temperature with the change of height, 
and the changes for any finite displacement 
depend upon the uncertain condition whether 
condensation of the water- vapdur sets in or not. 

Air warmed to the extent of la above its 
environment at the surface would rise through 
its environment like air in a laboratory, but as 
it rose it would cool at the rate of la per 1(X) 
metres. If the temperature of the environ- 
ment fell off at the rate of half a degree per 
100 metres, the rise would terminate at 200 
metres, an elevation which is very High com- 
pared with a laboratory enclosure but not of 
very great importance on the meteorological 
scale. 

It follows tHat upward convection, as usually 
understood in physical writings, can only 

1 Homogeneous is not a good word for this purpose, 
as it generally implies merely uniform composition. 
The term isoplethic would be very useful in this con- 
nection, as signifying, on the analogy of isothermal, 
that all the physical quantities — pressure, tem^ra- 
ture, and density — had the same value throughout 
the region considered. But objection has been taken 
to the use of isopleth, except in a restricted sense, 
which is not appropriate here. 
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pr^H't'ecl when the existing variation of tein- 
|>erature ^^ith height in the environment is 
greater than the variation which would take 
place in the air considered if its height were 
changed in like manner.^ This is a very 
serious limitation of natural convective pro- 
cesses. 

Thus dry air can only ascend automatically 
by convection in an atmosphere which is 
itself in convective equilibrium and has the 
adiabatic lapse-rate for dry air, and per contra 
dry air can only descend automatically in a 
region where there is convective equilibrium of 
dry air. On the other hand, if condensation 
begins in the ascending air the further ascent 
can go on automatically if the lapse-rate of the 
environment is not less than that of the ascend- 
ing saturated air. 

§ (14) Resilience due to the Difference 
FROM Convective Equilibrium.— Unless the 
environment is itself in convective equilibrium 
for dry air, warmed dry air cannot ascend 
automatically beyond a certain limit, which can 
easily be calculated. If saturation supervenes, 
then the air may continue to rise along the 
saturation adiabatic (see § (22)) if the lapse-rate 
in the environment is as great or greater than 
that of the saturation • adiabatic. Hence the 
continued upward motion depends on the 
temperature of the environment, and, as we 
have seen in § (7), the state of the environment 
from this point of view may be expressed by 
its realised entropy. We have also noted that 
from the distribution of entropy arises the 
capacity of a layer of air to act as a “ deck ” 
or ceiling, preventing any vertical motion and 
therefore limiting the motion of the atmosphere 
to horizontal layers. Thus each layer of the 
atmosphere has a certain capacity for produc- 
ing forces of restitution in vertical displace- 
ment which give it resilience, one of the elastic 
properties of a solid. 

Hence the realised entropy of a layer com- 
pared with the layer beneath or above is an 
index of its resilience ; where the variation of 
realised entropy with height is zero there is 
no resilience even for dry air, but where the 
realised entropy increases with height more 
rapidly than entropy can be supplied to dry 
air by automatic condensation of water the 
layer is resilient even to saturated air. 

§ (15) Penetrative and Cumulative Con- 
vection. — The process of convection to which 
we have been referring will naturally be under- 
stood to be the penetration of the upper layers 
by a limited mass of air specifically lighter than 
its environment, or, on the other hand, the 
descent of a limited mass of air specifically 
heavier than its environment. In either case 
it is gravity which supplies the driving power, 
in the first case by pushing the lighter air up- 

* Shaw, Forecasting WecAher, 1913, p. 175 (Con- 
stable (S- Co.). 


ward and closing in to take its place, and in the 
second case by the excess weight of the mass 
itself w'hich displaces the air beneath, leaving 
the space which it originally occupied to be 
filled by the environment, with such adjust- 
ment of levels as may be necessary. 

In the typical experiments, penetrative con- 
vection is set up by local heating, and the fluid 
which replaces that which has ascended, itself 
becomes heated in turn and ascends ; thus the 
horizontal motion of the fluid on its way to 
replace the a'scended fluid is regarded as part 
of the penetrative convection, and indeed an 
index of that convection. It is necessary to 
point out that this is not always the case in 
the atmosphere. The air which flows towards 
the central region of a cyclone does not 
necessarily form part of a continuous vertical 
circulation. It may simply accumulate in a 
gradually increasing mass of air which has no 
penetrative capacity, so that the progress of the 
convective action may either be arrested or pass 
to other parts of the environment. As the 
mass of air accumulates it may increase in 
thickness, and physical effects may be produced 
either in its own mass or in that of the air 
above it by the elevation due to the gradual 
accumulation. Such an accumulation of air 
may be caused dynamically in the atmo- 
sphere by the flow of air from high pressure to 
low pressure across isobars, on account of the 
fact that the friction of the surface reduces 
the velocity of the layers near the surface 
below that which is necessary kinematically to 
balance the distribution of pressure (see § fs)). 
It is desirable, therefore, to draw a distinction 
between the lifting of the air over a large 
region by the accumulation due to the flow 
across isobars, and the penetrative convection 
due to the specific lightness of a limited mass 
of air. We will call the general lifting due to 
gradual accumulation cumulative convection. 
The same kind of process takes place in the 
opposite direction. Air flows away from high 
pressure to low pressure, but it does not follow 
that there is anything that can be legitimately 
called a “ descending current ” in the central 
region of the area of high pressure : there may 
be instead a gradual loss of air or decumulation 
over the whole region which entails a slow 
settlement and nothing more. 

§ (16) The Relation of Vertical Flow to 
Horizontal Flow. — The importance of the 
distinction between penetrative convection 
and cumulative or decumulative convection 
acquires added weight in view of the relation 
of the horizontal motion across the isobars to 
the motion in the vertical over the central 
region. There are three typical distributions 
of velocity with which any ascertained dis- 
tribution of velocity at the earth’s surface 
would naturally be compared ; the first is that 
of a uniform current represented by straight 
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isobars, the second a region in which the 
velocity at any point is directly proportional 
to the distance of the point from a central axis, 
and the third a region in w'hich the velocity is 
inversely proportional to the distance of the 
point from a central axis. 

If we consider the behaviour of air flowing 
from “ high ” to “ low ” with a certain inclina- 
tion a of the flow to the line of the isobar which 
marks the direction of undisturbed flow, we 
can see that, in the case of straight isobars, the 
constant inclination a implies that the air is 
flowing across the field represented by the 
isobars without any loss or gain, so no upward 
convection is caused or required. In the 
second case, in which the velocity may be 
taken as v^r, the flow across a depth A of a 
circular isobar, radius r, = 2 x ^0 sin ar% i.e, 
proportional to the area, the same is true of 
every other interior isobar and therefore of 
the ring between any pair. Consequently such 
a flow requires a uniform loss of air upward 
over the whole of the area or demands a 
supply of air from above, equally uniform 
over the area. On the contrary, when the 
velocity-law is that of inverse proportionality 
to the distance or v = vjr, the flow, with 
uniform inclination across it, over the isobar 
radius r is 27r?;oAsina, that is, the same for 
each radius. Hence across a vortical circula- 
tion of that description no relief is required 
from the upper air, the flow takes place across 
successive rings without loss or gain. 

We cannot, of course, claim that the dis- 
tributions which we find in a weather map 
always conform rigorously to the law v=VQr 
ov v~ Vq/Vj nor that the incliaation of wind to 
isobar is always uniform. But there are cases 
in which the conditions are sufficiently nearly 
satisfied to indicate cumulative or decumula- 
tive convection. For example, the velocity 
of air in an anticyclone is often not unfairly 
expressed as proportional to the distance from 
the centre ; the inclination of the flow to the 
isobar is not exactly uniform, but sufficiently 
nearly so for general guidance. We can there- 
fore apply the calculation in such a case. 

If we take as an example the anticyclone of 
March 26, 1907,^ the radius of the isobar of 
30-4 in. is 275 nautical miles, 511 km., the 
mean rate of outflow at the bottom is estimated 
from the observations at Faroe. North Shields, 
Ouxhaven, Paris, Jersey, Brest, Roches Point, 
and Donaghadee as 1 -4 m/s. The volume of out- 
flow (assuming the winds to be along the isobars 
at 500 m. and the velocity of outflow to vary 
uniformly from its value at the ground and to 
be zero at 500 m.) is Jtt x 1-4 x 10"® x511 km®, 
per second, the area within the isobar of 30*4 
in. is tx( 511)® km.®, the volume of the out- 
flow distributed uniformly over the area 

^ Shaw, Forecasting Weather, 1913, p. 284 (Con- 
stable & Co.). 


implies a settlement at the rate of 70/511 
cm. or 1-5 mm. per second or 132 m. per 
day. In like manner the flow of air along 
the surface from the normal permanent 
summer anticyclone of the North Atlantic 
ocean works out at a settlement of 86 m. per 
day. These calculations assume the anti- 
cyclones in each case to be permanent, so that 
the rate remains uniform. In the case of the 
“ filling up ” of a cyclonic depression over the 
North Sea between August 3 and August 6, 
1917, when the pressure difference was assumed 
to diminish with the flow, the filling up by 
inflow at the bottom was computed on the 
same lines to take 2^ days. It may be of 
interest to note that the water-vapour brought 
within the area of the cyclone by the inflow 
would imply a ‘‘ drizzling rain ” which, if dis- 
tributed uniformly over the area, would amount 
to -2 mm. per hour. 

Thus these decumulations of air from anti- 
cyclones or accumulations of air at the base 
of cyclones imply a gradual descent or 
elevation of air over large areas, which may 
take months for the completion of a journey 
between the surface and 10 kilometres above 
it. They are different from penetrative con- 
vection, which may represent a current ascend- 
ing with a velocity of the order of 15 metres 
per minute (one-tenth of the rate of ascent of 
pilot - balloons) ; these would complete the 
journey of 10 kilometres in 10,000/900, or 11 
hours. Thus in a cyclone there may be an 
ascending current even if the minute or the 
hour is the unit of time, but in an anticyclone 
the week or the month must be the unit of 
time from the point of view of a descending 
current. 

Hence the distinction between cumulative 
convection and penetrative convection is also 
the difference between a slow settlement, in 
which air, unless otherwise disturbed, is left 
to the incidental changes that may take 
place in weeks or months, and the phenomena 
of a descending or ascending current in which 
air may be conceived of as moving downward 
or upward under adiabatic conditions. 

It is desirable to note that the flow across 
isobars which is discussed here is a dynamical 
effect which will take place regardless of the 
temperature of the air which forms the flow. 
Temperature only comes in as a disturbing 
cause when the relations between the surface 
and the air above it become unstable. We 
can thus understand that warm air or cold air 
may travel along the surface for great dis- 
tances and give rise to notable discontinuities 
of temperature of the surface which have no 
counterpart in the upper air. 

§ (17) Fkiotional Convbotion. Eviotiob- 
OF Air. — One of the effects of penetrative 
convection which has not hitherto been 
recognised as a meteorological agency, but is 
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likely tt> prove of vital iin|>ortanee, is the 
dragging up of part of its environment by 
ascending air in consequence of the eddy- 
motion set lip by the discontinuity of motion 
iietween the rising air and the environment 
through which it rises. This is a purely 
dynamical consequence of the motion in 
virtue of which the momentum originally 
belonging to the rising air is distributed over 
a much larger volume of air formed by the 
mixing of the rising air with part of the 
environment and a corresponding loss of 
kinetic energy. 

In some experiments to ascertain the dimen- 
sions of this frictional effect of convection the 
author has found that a vertical discharge at 
the rate of 8 litres per minute through an 
orifice roughly estimated as half a square 
centimetre, abstracted about 80 litres per 
minute from a layer of its environment 10 cm. 
thick. 

We use the term “ eviction ” to denote this 
effect of penetrative convection. 

In the experiment the terminal velocity of 
the air was about half a metre per second. 
If all the momentum had been conserved, 
which is not exactly the case, the initial 
velocity would work out at 5*5 metres per 
second. Upward velocities of that order are 
known to occur in the atmosphere though they 
are uncommon. The reduction of the original 
velocity of the jet would reduce the amount 
of air evicted to an extent not yet ascer- 
tained, but the reduction would not he to 
zero, and consequently the eviction from the 
environment of air which is in process of 
penetrative convection must he regarded as of 
real meteorological significance. Importance 
must be attached to it because the abstraction 
of air from any environment in the atmosphere 
in which there is already some vorticity 
results in the superposition of the motion of a 
simple vortex upon the original motion, and 
the rotation of the earth itself is a sufficient 
substitute for original vorticity.^ 

Experiment also shows that a corresponding 
result upon the environment ensues when 
fine sand is allowed to fall through the air. 
The amount of air evicted in this case has not 
been measured, but it is of the same order and 
numerically larger than that due to the jet of 
air described. 

Thus the penetration of air, whether by air 
in penetrative convection or by particles of 
solid as sand, or of liquid in the form of water 
drops, will produce the eviction of air and 
cause effects which used, perhaps erroneously, 
to be attributed to the direct replacement of 
air by denser air, as in the conventional case 
of convection in a laboratory experiment. 


\ Series A, 1916, xciii. 

p. 148; D, Brunt, Proc. Boc.^ Series A, 1921 
xcix. p. 397. ’ ’ 


IV. The Thermodynamic Properties of 
Dry Air 

As the next step in tracing the changes in 
the thermal state of the air which may be 
supposed to take part in the maintenance of 
the general circulation and the local circula- 
tions of cyclones and anticyclones, we con- 
sider the general equations which represent 
the thermodjmamic properties of air. Peculiar 
complexity arises in this connection on account 
of the possible variations in the amount of 
moisture in the air, and the complexity is the 
more difficult to deal with in a satisfactory 
manner because the range of temperatures 
which have to be considered in dealing with the 
atmosphere extends from about 350a to about 
180a. On the low side this goes 70a below the 
limit of the classical researches of Regnault 
upon the saturation pressure of aqueous 
vapour, and the experimental data are scanty. 

The fundamental variable in the thermo- 
dynamics of the atmosphere is pressure, 
because, on the one hand, any motion and 
especially any variation of height entails a 
variation of pressure, and, on the other hand, 
the limiting value of the amount of water- 
vapour is controlled according to Dalton’s 
law by the partial pressure of the water-vapour 
when the air is saturated. The other variables 
are the temperature and the density, or its 
reciprocal the specific volume. 

§ (18) The Charaotbristio Equation. — 
The first equation of thermodynamic relation- 
ship is the characteristic equation. For dry 
air the relation is expressed, with sufficient 
accuracy for meteorological purposes, by the 

where p is the pressure, v the specific volume, 
t the temperature measured from the zero of 
the gas thermometer, and R is a constant. 
If the pressure in millibars be represented 
by P, specific volume in cubic metres per 
gramme V, and temperature on the tercen- 
tesimal scale T, the value of R becomes 
1000/1201 X 290, or 2-870 x lO-^. 

§ (19) The Isentropic Equation. — The 
second relation is that between pressure and 
volume under adiabatic conditions, that is 
when the gas is regarded as enclosed in an 
environment which prevents it receiving or 
losing heat by the process of conduction or 
molecular diffusion or by radiation. For dry 
air, again, the relation is well known, ^ viz. 

!Pvy=M), ... ( 1 ) 

where p, v have the same meaning as before, 

7 is the ratio of the specific heats of air at 
constant pressure and constant volume 
respectively, and 0 is constant so long as the 
transference of heat is prevented. It follows 

* See article “ Thermodynamics,” Vol. I. 
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from the principles of a reversible thermo- 
dynamic engine that if amounts of heat H, H' 
are required to pass from one adiabatic to 
another at temperatures T, T' respectively 
H/T and W/T' are equal ; hence if H/T 
be regarded as a new variable, the entropy, 
it will be constant for all points along each 
adiabatic, and the change of entropy from one 
adiabatic to another will be the same at 
whatever temperature the change may be 
effected. Hence the line along which H/T is 
constant is isentropic, and the value of the 
constant /(</>) will change in consequence of 
the change of entropy from one adiabatic or 
isentropic line to another. 

If we suppose the change effected by 
communicating heat at constant pressure the 
change of entropy may be computed. 

(ZQ_ cfT Apdv 

IJI Ijp i" Y 

c?T ARdp 

j^(P const. ) = cj, log . (2) 

In order to make use of numerical values we 
must measure the entropy from a zero corre- 
sponding with some standard temperature. 
In what follows the temperature 200a and the 
pressure 1000 mb. have been chosen as the 
datum point for entropy, because dry air con- 
forms with the gaseous laws to that limit or 
somewhat beyond it, and saturated air at that 
temperature contains so little moisture that 
the difference of its behaviour from dry air is 
of no importance in practice. On second 
thoughts one would have used the tempera- 
ture of 100a instead of 200a and so avoided 
the appearance of negative values in entropy 
which may have to be dealt with if tempera- 
tures go below 200a, as they actually do at 
high levels over the equator. 

With zero entropy at 200a and 1000 mb. we can 
find the entropy at temperature Tj> and pressure 
1000 mb. 

From equation (2), if dQ/T is denoted by d<p, 0 
being the entropy measured from the standard state, 
we have 

From temperature Tj, and pressure 1000 mb. we can 
reach a temperature T and pressure p along the dry 
adiabatic. For the purpose of computation the 
original equation may be transformed by 

the aid of the characteristic equation into 

Po \T3>/ 

y 

where 

7-1 


For our immediate piirpoee 



hence 

Iog« P - loge = »» (logs T - log< Tp). . (3) 

Hence the entropy at p, T is the same as the entropy 
at Tp, 1000 mb., where p and T are connected with 
1000 mb- and Tp by the equation 


Tp is the potential temperature as defined 
in § (6), hence the entropy of dry ah’ at any 
pressure and temperature is a simple function 
of its potential temperature represented by 
equation (3), and we can use one term 
or the other as defining the condition of 
the air. 

Having determined the entropy correspond- 
ing with a series of isentropics we are now in a 
position to express pressure and volume in 
terms of entropy and temperature. 

It is perhaps desirable here to point out that 
entropy is not a physical quantity w'hich is 
subject to conservation like energy or mass ; 
it is a characteristic quantity like temperature. 
On a diagram of the properties of dry air referred 
to temperature and entropy as co-ordinates, the 
area of a closed curve represents energy. The 
area between any step of a curve and the 
line of zero temperature is the energy required 
to make the step, and the measure of it is the 
integi^l fTd<p. In like manner the energy 
required to make the step is measured by the 
area between the curve representing the step 
and the zero of entropy ; in other words, the 
heat required for the step is f <pdT. Hence 
entropy is the rate of change of energy per 
unit change of temperature just as tempera- 
ture is the rate of change of energy per 
unit change of entropy, and thus entropy 
and temperature are two corresponding 
identifications of the state of a body — one 
with respect to the communication of heat 
at constant temperature, and the other with 
respect to the communication of energy at 
constant entropy. 

V. Thermodynamic Properties op 
Moist- Air 

§ (20) The Charaoteristio Equation. — 
When the water- vapour in the air is taken into 
account the thermodynamic equations have 
to be changed. 

We now consider moist air as composed 
of X grammes or x kilogrammes of moisture 
added to one kilogramme of dry air. The 
value of X for air saturated under various 
conditions of pressure and temperature is 
given in the following Table IV. : 



Temperature. 
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The characterustic equation will retain the 
same form for all temperatures above those at 
which saturation occurs and will be applicable 
for all higher temperatures, but in eonsequence 
of the density under standard conditions being 
diminished by substituting water- vapour for 
air the constant R of the equation will be 
different. When z kilogrammes of water have 
l>een added to the one kilogramme of dry air 
the value of R for the (1 +a:) kg. for increasing 
pressure will become R', where R' = R(1 +a:/e), 
€ being the specific gravity of w'ater-vapour. 
The values of R' for different quantities of 
water in grammes (X) associated with 1 kilo- 
gramme of dry air are given in Table V. 

Table V 

The Constant ” of the Chaeacteristic 
Equation foe Unsaturated Air according to 
THE Amount op Water-vapour carried by One 
Kilogramme of Dry Air. 


X. 

W.* 

X. 

R',* 

if- 


If. 


40 

3055 

19 

2958 

39 

3050 

18 

2953 

38 

3045 

17 

2948 

37 

3041 

16 

2944 

36 

3036 

15 

2939 

35 

3031 

14 

2935 

34 

3027 

13 

2930 

33 

3022 

12 

2925 

32 

3018 

11 

2921 

31 

3013 

10 

2916 

30 

3008 

9 

2912 

29 

3004 

8 

2907 

28 

2999 

7 

2902 

27 

2995 

6 

2898 

26 

2990 

5 

2893 

25 

2985 

4 

2888 

24 

2981 

3 

2884 

23 

2976 

2 

2879 

22 

2972 

1 

2875 

21 

2967 

— 



20 

2962 

R 

2870 


♦ For pressure in mb. and density in g/m\ 


The values of R' here given may be read as joules 
per Kilogtamme per ten units of temperature. 

§ (21) The Isbntropio Equation. — Corre- 
sponding with the isentropic equation of 
dry air there is an entropy equation for moist 
air, but the amount of water-vapour present 
constitutes a fourth variable, and moreover 
the constants involved in that equation are 
different according as any condensed water- 
vapour that there may be, or may be due, in 
view of the physical conditions, takes the 
form of ice or water. The equations in the 
various forms required to represent the 
different physical conditions were first given 
by H. Hertz, 1 and were subsequently dis- 

1895, Bd. i. 320 ; Met. Zeitsch., 

1884, Bd. 1. 421. 


cussed and rean*anged by 0. KTeuhoff.- The 
peculiarity of Neuhoff’s treatment is that he 
deals with a mass consisting of one kilogramme 
of dry air carrying a quantity z of water- 
vapour instead of a kilogramme of mixture. 

The characteristic equation then becomes 
pv = B,% w'here R' — R(1 +a:/e). 

The energy equation takes the form 


dQ - (Ci, +zc/)dT - A 




. ( 1 ) 


where Q=the amount of energy communicated by 
transmission as heat; 

Cp= specific heat of dry air at constant 
pressure ; 

specific heat of water- vapour at constant 
pressure ; 

x=th.e weight of water- vapour in kilo- 
grammes associated with 1 kg. of dry 
air; 

T = temperature ; 

A =the reciprocal of the dynamical equivalent 
of heat; 

R(1 +xje) =the constant of the characteristic equation 
for the air with moisture x ; 

e= the 'specific gravity of aqueous vapour 
= •622; 

p=the pressure. 


x=€X - — ^ (where e is the vapour pressure). 


Putting dQ=0 in equation (1), and integrating, 
we get 

log|^=%logT 

where 


/' I + z{Cp"jCj)) \ 

^ ARV l+xfe ) 



This equation for the adiabatic holds as long as 
there is no condensation taking place. 

Thus the effect of the moisture is merely to change 
the constant of the adiabatic equation between 
pressure and temperature ; and, as will be seen from 
the table of the values of X (Table IV.) the difference 
is generally very small. 

The Rain Stage . — When the air is saturated and 
condensation of water is occurring, a state of things 
which is conventionally known as the rain-stage, we 
get water in the liquid form as well as in the gaseous 
form, and we have to deal with the heat required to 
raise the temperature of the water and the latent 
heat of the vapour. 

We get a new energy equation,® viz. 


<iQ=(«*+Jc)(a'+T<i(|^)-ART^'. . (2) 

where ^=z-\-y, where x refers to water- vapour and y 
to liquid water ; 

c= specific heat of liquid water; 

latent heat of evaporation of water; 
p'=the partial pressure of the dry air. 


A aHvi*' S' ^nsL., lyuu, i. '^71, tr. 

by L. Abb^, Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, 
M^Mnuis of the Earth’s Atmosphere, 3rd Collection, 
1910, li. Ko. 4. ’ 

X Theory of Beat, 1879, p. 156, 

tr. by W. R. Browne (Macmillan and Co,). * 
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For the adiabatic equation dQ=0, hence 
l og, lO txr 

Tq / 


/ Cp-f-^c T 

AR ‘"^To'^'AK VT 


where 


T log« 10 fxr Xq%\ 

“"‘n'“®f„+-ARlT-Tj’ 

Cp+^c_ cp A , ® A 
AR “ARV^CpV 


= 3-441(1 +4-205^). 


(3) 


When the water which condenses falls away as 
rain, except for the fraction which remains as 
cloud, the equation will be altered by having x in 
place of ^ in the value of m,, and the curve represented 
by the equation has been called a “ pseudo-adiabatic ” 
hne. It will be more convenient to call it an 
“ irreversible adiabatic,” while the curve which 
assumes the retention of the water is called a 
“ reversible adiabatic.” 

In these equations values can be assigned for the 
various constants, and a series of curves corresponding 
with the various values of | can be plotted both for 
the reversible and the irreversible adiabatics. 


For the purposevS of this article, in which 
we propose to deal only with the more general 
aspects of the thermodynamic processes, the 
thermodynamic theory might well have stopped 
with equation (3) and the whole process have 
been regarded as the condensation of water. 
We should then have disregarded the amount 
of heat set free by the freezing of wat.er into 
ice which occurs when hail is formed ; and we 
should also have neglected the change in the 
latent heat which is introduced when water- 
vapour is converted directly into snow and the 
change in the specific heat of the condensed 
moisture when ice is produced instead of water. 
These omissions are not of any serious prac- 
tical importance, because on the one hand the 
formation of hail is a comparatively exceptional 
occurrence depending upon circumstances 
which are not yet amenable to rigorous 
dynamical or thermodynamical treatment, and 
on the other hand the amount of water- vapour 
in the atmosphere below the freezing-point is 
so small that the differentiation between the 
latent heat of vapour from ice as compared 
with water leads us into niceties which are a 
long way beyond the limit of the practical 
application of the equations to the atmo- 
sphere. In fact our knowledge of the 
physical properties of water in the neigh- 
bourhood of the freezing-point is altogether 
on a different plane from that of our capacity 
to deal with the meteorology of the atmosphere 
in the regions where such changes occur. As 
a physical exercise the modification of the 
equation to deal with the freezing of water 
and the condensation into ice has some in- 
terest, and we therefore reproduce it although 
its application in detail to the circumstances 
of the actual atmosphere will not detain us. 

The Hail Stage— The third stage in the 


gradual process of djTiaraical cooling of a 
mixture of air and water- vapour, namely, that 
which concerns the freezing of the condensed 
water supposed to have l^n retained with 
the cooling air in its ascent, is called by von 
Bezold the hail stage. 

The total water content ^ will now be made up of 
three parts, x vapour, y water, and z ice, so that 
t=x-\~i/+z. The freezing will take place at a 
constant temperature, and will be consequent upon 
reduction of pressure and expansion of volume 
with work on the environment. 

The energy equation is 
dY 

dQ = ARTq^ - redz. 


where V is the specific volume of the air and is 
the latent heat of fusion of ice. 

Since the process is adiabatic, (iQ=0 and w'c get 


ARTq 1 Y . y f V 

Since the change is isothermal, YIYq=p'qIp' and 
x==€{elp'), and as at the beginning z=0 and at the 
end y=0 the equation becomes 


log/- 


1 log# 10 r-f-r# 
P' AR To 


66= lOgPo'- 


Po 


logc 10 
ARTo ' 


log# 10 X r# 
ARTo 


Numerical values can now be inserted to determine 
the change of pressure during the process. 

The Snow Stage.— The final stage in the 
gradual process of dynamical cooling, called 
by von Bezold the snow stage, deals with the 
condensation of water-vapour to ice or snow 
under adiabatic conditions. The equation is 
similar to that for the rain stage, with the 
substitution of the specific heat of ice, c# = 0*5, 
for that of water and the addition to r of 
the latent heat of fusion of ice (79 gramme- 
centigrade-tbermal units). 

The differential equation for the adiabatic thus 
becomes 

0=(<!„+fc,)<OT+T«i(|(r+r,)) - ART^, 


and integrates to give 


, p' {Cv+^< 


logri 


^ AR 


' xjr-hre) a;o(ro-hr#) \ 

r T To r 


Writing 

mjy for or 3-441(1 +2-1050, 

we get 



log# 10 r+r# 
' AR ‘ T 


ee 

P' 

log# 10 fo-K# e^o 
To 


AR 


Po 


1 T 

+%V rp » 
J-0 


from which by substitution the adiabatic curves for 
air saturated with vapour below the freezing-point 
can be drawn. 

A transcript of the curves obtained by Neuhoff 
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from these equations, with pressure and height, as 
co-or<linate axes, is given in Fig. 15. 



Fig. IS.—Adiabatics for Saturated Air, referred to 
temperature and height as co-ordinate axes, 
with lines of pressure in the upper air corre- 
sponding with the standard pressure 1013*2 mb. 
at the surface. 

The pressure is shown by full lines crossing the 
diagram, and the adiabatic lines for saturated air by 
dottefl lines. The short full lines between the ground 
and the level of 1000 metres show the direction of the 
adiabatic lines for dry air. 

VI. The Mechanism of Thermodynamical 
Processes in the Atmosphere 

§( 22 ) Entropy-tempbratitre Diagrams. — 
The equations which have been adduced in the 
previous section enable us to follow the changes 
which must occur when air mixed with a 
specified amount of moisture is subjected to 
the changes of pressure incidental to changes 
of height, or other circumstances, provided 
that we are able to assume the conditions to 
be adiabatic. There are two considerations 
which might I>e held to invalidate that assump- 
tion. One is that the change of pressure is 
not infrequently due to relative motion be- 
tween the air “ under reference ” (to borrow 
an official phrase) and its environment, and 
any relative motion between adjacent masses 
of air implies eddy-motion and consequent 
mixing ; the second is that the air is certainly 
not completely protected against loss or gain 
of heat by radiation, and consequently the 
adiabatic condition cannot be rigorously com- 
plied with. The importance of these con- 
siderations depends upon the volume of the 
air under reference in the first case, and the 
duration of the operations in the second case. 

It would require an elaborate investigation 
to lay down with precision the extent to which 
the adiabatic condition is invaded in actual 
circumstances, and in either case it is pre- 
ferable to assume that the adiabatic condition 
is rigorously maintained, and trust to dealing 
with any deviation from that condition as a 
correction, or otherwise, when the consequences 
of adiabatic changes have been deduced. 


In the classical discussions, pressure (in- 
directly representing height) and temperature 
have been selected as the independent vari- 
ables ; adiabatic lines corresponding with 
specified conditions, as for the dry-air-stage 
before condensation occurs, the rain-stage 
when water is being condensed or evaporated, 
the hail stage when the water suspended 
mechanically is transformed into ice, or vice 
versa, and the snow stage when there is direct 
tran^ormation from vapour to ice, or vice versa, 
have been plotted in the diagram. The addi- 
tion of another set of lines gives the amount 
of water in the mixture in the form of vapour. 
The arrangement is very convenient for com- 
bining a great deal of information in a single 
diagram, but if we wish to deal with the 
subject from the point of view of energy — 
and that is the chief object of thermodynamical 
reasoning — the recognised independent vari- 
ables are pressure and volume of unit-mass, or 
alternatively the entropy and temperature of 
unit-mass. With either pair of variables 

indicator-diagram ” can be constructed which 
represents energy by area, in work units in 
the one case and in heat units in the other. 
Hence it is desirable to construct, from the 
information which is supplied by the equations, 
indicator-diagrams applicable to the various 
conditions in respect of moisture, to set out 
the isothermal lines and isentropic lines as 
referred to co-ordinates representing pressure 
and volume, and to space consecutive isentropic 
lines according to equal steps of entropy ; or 
alternatively to set out the isothermal and 
isobaric lines as referred to co-ordinates repre- 
senting temperature and entropy. The latter 
alternative is preferred, because it brings into 
the open a difficulty which cannot be evaded, 
and which arises from the changes in the 
amount of water-vapour in the air in conse- 
quence of the falling out of the condensed water. 

The difficulty arises in this way : the 
diagram has to be constructed for a definite 
mass of working substance, namely, a mixture 
of air and water, and in order that thermo- 
dynamical reasoning may be applicable the 
processes must be reversible. In the course 
of the air’s history, as soon as water falls out 
the conditions cease to be satisfied, and further 
operations apply to a new substance. 

There is an advantage in recognising this 
difficulty, because it requires us to realise that, 
in dealing with a mixture of which one com- 
ponent is varia})le, we cannot use language 
which is appropriate only for a substance of 
fixed composition. This is particularly notice- 
able in the case of entropy. Eor example, if 
we take the cstse of air ascending a hill-side 
and descending on the other side, according to 
the common explanation of the distribution 
of temperature in fohn, it starts as a partner- 
ship between air and water, each contributing 
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to the entropy of the mixture. On the -vvay 
one of the partners falls out, and in doing so 
hands over his store of realised energy to the 
other, thus leaving the other much more 
favourably situated in respect of entropy than 
when he started, and yet having gone through 
an “ adiabatic ” process. 

In like manner it has been pointed out by 
Dr. 0. W. B. Normand of the Meteorological 


dry air as the substance that goes through the 
thermodynamic changes, and the water carried 
with it as a possible supply of heat. In 
ordinary circumstances the amount of water- 
vapour is so small, compared with the air 
which carries it, that no important error will 
be introduced if we neglect the other aspects 
of the effect of water- vapour. 

We have therefore transformed the figures 


Table VI 


Saturated Air 

Temperatures at specified pressures along lines of specified entropy computed for 1 kg. of dry air 
saturated with x kg. of water-vapour (neglecting the adjustment for the “ hail stage ” of true reversible 
adiabatics). The entropy realised at the standard pressure of 1013-2 mb. and at the temperature of the third 
column is set out in the second column. The figures in each horizontal row are for an adiabatic line. 

The entropy is measured from a zero defined by T=200, p = 1000 mb. 
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Note . — The entropy realised by the dry air at successive stages in consequence of the condensation 
of water-vapour is indicated in the diagram, Fig. 16. 


Office, Simla, in a report recently published,^ 
that the process of evaporation from contact 
with a water surface such as a wet bulb is 
“ adiabatic,” because when a steady state has 
been reached water-vapour is taken up without 
any communication of heat ; the water on the 
bulb takes its heat of evaporation from the 
air which carries it away. 

We shall do well, therefore, to regard the 

^ Memoir of the Indian Meteorological Departm&nt, 
vol. xxhi. part i, 

VpL. Wf 


derived from the Neuhoff equations, extended 
to the lower temperatures which occur in the 
upper air, into entropy-temperature diagrams, 
the first for dry air and the second for saturated 
air containing quantities of water- vapour in- 
dicated by saturation lines. The work was 
carried out by Mr. A. W. Lee, M.Sc., of the 
Imperial College, and included the extension 
of the tables of thermal constants to cover the 
required ranges. The results of the computa- 
tion are ^iven in Table VL 

’ 9 
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§(23) Indio ATOR-D iAORAMS for Saturated 
Air referred to “ Realised ” Entropy and 
Temperature.— In the course of its progress 
through a cycle of (Operations the changes in the 
condition of the air can be traced with approxi- 
mate accuracy by the aid of two diagrams, one 
for dry air and the other for saturated air, 
provided that the conditions of the successive 
steps can }>e sj^ecified. As workin'g with two 
diagrams alternately, according as the air is 
saturated or not, is a cumbrous process, we may 
Tise instead an approximate diagram in which 
the dry air alone is regarded as the working 
substance and the moisture is regarded merely 
as a reservoir of latent energy which be- 


— imes of equal pre^uri 



Tig. 16. — Relation between realised Entropy, Tem- 
perature, and Pressure of a kilograimne of Dry 
Air which carries with it sufficient Water-vapour 
initially for Saturation to be attained when it has 
risen to a height of 1 kilometre. 

The broken lines show the pressure in millibars, and 
the dotted lines the water- vapour content in grammes. 

comes realised when condensation takes place. 
In making this approximation there may be 
some appreciable error in the values of density 
and other physical conditions at temperatures 
above 280a, but for the purpose of general 
consideration of atmospheric changes an 
approximate diagram of this kind is very 
convenient. Such a diagram was constructed 
for the author by Mr. E. V. Newnham of the 
Meteorological Office in 1917, From Neuhoffis 
equations, extended to the low pressures and 
temperatures of the stratosphere, the isentropics 
of saturated air are there plotted as an entropy- 
temperature diagram, spacing the lines accord- 
ing to the entropy of dry air (measured from 
200a and 1015 mb.), computed from the 
equation d(p=c^dTI'I!, at equal intervals of 
temperature. 


The latent heat of condensation was allowed 
for as the condensation took place, and the 
entropy of the air increased accordingly. In 
this manner the diagram shown in Fig. 16 was 
constructed. It is clear that on this diagram 
an adiabatic line for saturated air is not 
isentropic for dry air, and the full entropy of 
the mixture of air and vapour is not repre- 
sented. The entropy shown corresponds only 
with the realised energy ; that which still re- 
mains latent is not counted. Hence the use 
of the term “ realised entropy,” which is not 
a very suitable one because ' it suggests the 
idea of entropy as a “ conservative ” quantity, 
whereas it is no more conservative than tem- 
perature. 

On this diagram energy is represented by 
area, along the a;-axis by the product <pdT, 
and along the y-axis by the product Td0. 
If we can sketch out a cycle of operations it 
is clear that we can obtain values for the 
energy changes in the course of the cycle, and 
thence obtain an estimate of the dynamical 
efficiency of the atmospheric process repre- 
sented by the cycle. 

§ (24) A Cycle of Operations.— With the 
aid of this diagram we can now try to formulate 
a cycle through which the atmospheric air 
may he supposed to pass. We may begin 
with air saturated at 300a at A (Fig. 17), in 



the environment of equatorial air such as that 
of Java as set out in Table II. On reference 
to that table it will be seen that the values 
of temperature for successive reductions of 
pressure are le^Ss than the temperatures at 
corresponding pressures or heights in the 
adiabatic line for saturated air, starting from 
the same temperature 300a until the height of 
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15 kiloraetres is reached. Consequently there 
is nothing unreasonable in assuming that the 
equatorial air may rise automatically to 15 
kilometres or more, represented by the point 
B, shedding its condensed water on the way. 
Arrived there at the same temperature as the 
environment with the water lost, we see that 
any step downward under adiabatic conditions 
will be attended by a rise of temperature at the 
dry adiabatic rate of approximately one degree 
for 100 metres. The result of direct descent 
to the surface again may be read off on a 
diagram for dry air to be 360a. Warming at 
that rate would immediately bring the tem- 
perature of the descending air above that of 
its environment, consequently descent in any 
normal atmosphere under adiabatic conditions 
is out of the question. We must therefore 
suppose that the next step in its history is for 
the air to lose its heat, and for that purjmse 
we must appeal to the diagrams of radiation 
{Fig. 14). The loss may presumably take place 
by air radiating more than it absorbs, however 
difficult it may be to specify the appropriate 
conditions. Loss of heat need not necessarily 
result in diminished temperature ; instead of 
that the air may descend until its temperature 
is the same as that of its environment, and 
as the air is originally just under the strato- 
sphere and does not differ in any notable degree 
from its environment, we must suppose the 
loss of heat to be general, and to be an incident 
in the general circulation which in effect carries 
the air under the stratosphere northward, after 
some long travel, perhaps first westward and 
then northward, turning north-eastward, until 
it is below the stratosphere at some point C 
where it can find means of descent to the 
surface at D. The evidence for a direct descent 
of air through the layers beneath is not very 
strong except on the cold slopes of the moun- 
tainous Arctic and Antarctic lands, such as 
Greenland and the Antarctic continent, or 
down the cold slopes of other high moun- 
tains during the night hours or ia shadow. 
There is very definite descent of air from 
above in the case of line-squalls, which are 
common _ incidents in the later stages of a 
cyclonic depression, but we have no definite 
information as to the height at which the 
descent commences. Under most favourable 
conditions, therefore, we may trace the course 
of the air to its arrival at the surface some- 
where about latitude 60° N. or S. at a tempera- 
ture of 275a. To resume its original condi- 
tion it has then to find its way over the 
sea surface, absorbing heat and moisture near 
the equator, until it is warm enough and 
moist enough to be saturtod again at 300a. 

This is the most generalised form of cycle 
for the atmosphere. Cycles of more limited 
extent are presumably possible in favourable 
circumstances. Favourable circumstances are 


indicated by the existence of |>enetrative con- 
vection, and the evidence of penetrative con- 
vection is heavy rainfall over a limited area. 

§ (25) The Efficiency of the Cycle. — The 
cycle can be represented by the closed figure 
drawn on the diagram, and the follow'ing values 
can be taken from it : 

1. Heat is being absorbed by the air during 
the passage from D to B through E and A, 
and its amount may be estimated as the 
equivalent of the area between UEAB and 
the line of zero temperature. 

2. Heat is being given out by the air during 
the passage from B to C, and its amount may 
be estimated as the equivalent of the area 
between EC and the line of zero temperature. 

3. The heat wffiich is converted into work 
is represented by the area ABODE. 

The approximate values as estimated from 
the figure are : 

Energy taken in : 

(440 - 320)292 -H (690 - 440)270 = 102540. 

Energy given out : 

(690 - 320) X 213 = 78810. 

Energy transformed into work = 23730. 

Efficiency, 0-23. 

§ (26) The Work done in the Cycle. — 
The question at once arises as to what form 
the work of such a cycle takes, and in reply 
we may point to the fact that the kinetic 
energy of the general circulation described in II. 
§ (9) is maintained in spite of the losses which 
take place in consequence of friction with the 
ground and losses through eddy-motion and 
ultimately molecular viscosity. 

There is also the kinetic energy of cyclonic 
circulations in the form of tropical revolving 
storms or of cyclonic depressions of middle 
latitudes. Meteorological opinion is divided 
on the subject. Some writers regard the energy 
of such circulations as derived from the energy 
of the general circulation, whereas others are 
disposed to regard the kinetic energy of the 
more violent winds at least as the expression 
of the work done in the thermodynamic cycle, 
of which the first stage is the penetrative con- 
vection due to the ascent of either exception- 
ally warm and moist air in a normal environ- 
ment, or of normally warm and moist air in 
an exceptionally unstable environment. There 
is experimental evidence (referred to in § (17)) 
to show that penetrative convection results in 
the mechanical withdrawal of a quantity of 
air from the environment of the rising air, 
which may be ten or twelve times the amount 
of the rising air itself, and such eviction ” 
in an extended region where there is already 
some relative motion causes a cyclonic circula- 
tion in the environment. 

In the latter case the lines of Fig. 16 will 
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aiipply a means of quantitative estiniatioin of 
the process,, and some support for that view is 
afforded by such events as those which are 
recorded for the depression formed over the 
lower part of the North Sea between July 27 
and August 3, 1917. Apparently the depression 
was formed in sitUy becoming most fully de- 
veloped after some ups and dovms on August 3- 
Apparently also it filled up in situ by August 6. 
The numerical particulars roughly computed 
appear to be as follows ; 

Diameter of depression, 1400 km. 

Depth at centre, 10 mb. 

Quantity of air removed to allow for the 
depression, 70,000,000,000,000 kg. 

Quantity of w’ater-vapour, 700,000,000,000 
kg. 

Kinetic energy developed, 1*5 x 10^^ ergs. 

Energy available from the condensation of 
water, 1*764 x 10^® orgs. 

Time required to fill up by cumulative trans- 
fer near the surface across the bounding isobar, 
2| days. 

Water-vapour carried into the area by trans- 
ference across the boundary equivalent to an 
average rainfall over the whole area of *2 mm. 
per hour. ij. g. 

ATMOSPHERIC ELECTRICITY i 

I. General Account of the Main Facts and 

Problems of Atmospheric Electricity 

§ (1) Fine Weather Effects, (i.) The Vertical 
Electrical Force or Potential Gradient , — Let us 
suppose that on a fine clear day we make 
olmervations on the electrical conditions over 
the surface of a level field freely exposed to 
the sky. We shall find that the ground is 
negatively charged, in other words that there 
is a force tending to move a positively charged 
body in the atmosphere downwards, or again 
that work has to be done in moving a positively 
charged body upwards. Quantitatively there 
are three equivalent ways of describing the 
results of our observations : we may say that 
there is a certain negative charge cr per sq. cm. 
of the ground, or a vertical downward electric 
force F=47rcr, or that the potential V in the 
lowest layers of the atmosphere increases with 
the height, the rate of increase dYjdh being 
equal to F = 47rcr. It is generally in terms of 
dVIdh, the potential gradient, measured in 
volts per metre, that the results of such 
observations are expressed. 

The average magnitude of the positive 
potential gradient in fine weather is of the 
order of 100 volts per metre, corresponding to a 
negative charge on the ground of 3 x 10“^ e.s.u. 
per sq. cm. or 3 e.s.u. = 10''® coulomb per sq. 
metre. 

^ The numbers inserted iu the text refer to papers 
in the list at the end of the article. 


The potential gradient at the earth’s surface 
is continually varying ; in addition to irregu- 
lar variations W'hich largely depend on local 
meteorological conditions, there are well- 
marked annual and diurnal variations. The 
average value of the potential gradient and 
the character of its annual and daily varia- 
tions differ at different parts of the earth’s 
surface. 

I The potential does not continue to increase 

[ uniformly vith increasing height above the 
ground ; the potential gradient soon begins 
to dimmish, and before a height of 10 km. 
is reached the potential has become almost 
independent of the height. Thus the potential 
of the whole upper atmosphere above regions 
of fine weather is probably less than 1 million 
volts. 

The diminution in the vertical force with 
increasing height implies that the lower 
atmosphere is positively charged. The lines 
of force which start from the negatively 
charged ground nearly all end (on positively 
charged dust particles or on positive ions) 
below a height of 10 kilometres. 

(ii.) The Air-earth Current , — The normal 
vertical field of the atmosphere tends to 
drive positively charged bodies dovmwards, 
negatively charged bodies upwards ; the 
motion of such charged bodies under the action 
of the electric field constitutes an electric 
current. Positively and negatively charged 
bodies — ^ions — are in fact always present in 
the atmosphere, which has in consequence a 
varying electric conductivity proportional to 
the number of ions per c.c., the charge carried 

j by each and their mobility (i.e. the velocity 
with which they move through the air under 
the action of unit electric force). The con- 
ductivity and the sources of the ionisation to 
which it is due have formed the subject of 
many investigations. 

j The current which flows from the atmosphere 
into unit area of the ground under the influence 
of the normal potential gradient of fine weather 
may be found by determining the two factors 
on which it depends — the potential gradient 
and the conductivity. It may also be obtained 
by direct measurement. The average air- 
earth current is about 2 x ampere per 
sq. cm. =2 micro-amperes per sq. km. or 
about 1000 amperes for an area equal to that 
of the whole surface of the earth. 

While the absolute magnitude of the air- 
earth current as thus determined is small, it 
is large enough to convey from the atmosphere 
to the ground in one minute a positive charge 
of the order of one-tenth of the negative 
surface charge on the ground. As the ground 
nevertheless maintains its negative charge 
there must be some compensating process 
continually conveying a negative charge to 
the earth. To find the source of this air-earth 
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current, or to account for the maintenance of 
the x^otential difference between the upiKT 
atmosphere and the ground, in spite of the 
conductivity of the intervening air, is one of 
the main problems of atmospheric electricity. 

§ (2) Effects of Showers and THranER- 
STOBMS. — The electrical phenomena which are 
associated with show^ers and which reach their 
full development in thunder-storms are very 
different from those of fine weather. The 
potential gradient at the ground may be 
either positive or negative and frequently 
changes sign. The vertical electric force at the 
ground frequently exceeds 10,000 volts per 
metre, i.e. 100 times the normal fine wmther 
gradient, and its magnitude and direction may 
change suddenly owing to lightning discharges. 

The exchanges of electric charge between 
the earth and atmosphere are also of much 
larger magnitude than those which occur 
in fine weather, and the direction of the current 
between the earth and atmosphere is continu- 
ally varying. 

There are three ways in which a positive 
or negative charge may pass during a shower 
from the atmosphere to the ground. The 
rain or other form of precipitate may it- 
self be charged and thus carry a convection 
current, directed downwards or upwards 
according as its charge is positive or negative. 
There is evidence that, on the whole, more 
positive than negative electricity is in this 
way transferred from the atmosphere to the 
earth. These convection currents rarely 
exceed 10"^^ ampere per sq. cm. or 1 milli- 
ampere per sq. km. 

In a thunder-storm lightning discharges 
may pass between a cloud and the ground. 
These may carry positive electricity from the 
cloud to the earth or from the earth to the 
cloud ; on the whole the results obtained thus 
far indicate a greater frequency of the latter 
kind of discharge. The average quantity 
discharged in a lightning flash is of the order 
of 20 coulombs, so that in a storm in which 
several such discharges occur per minute the 
average current between the cloud and the 
earth due to lightning flashes is of the order 
of 1 ampere. 

In addition to lightning discharges continu- 
ous conduction currents must traverse the 
surface of the ground below a thunder-cloud ; 
they have their sign determined by that of 
the vertical electric force and may thus be 
either upward or downward. The magnitude 
of such currents through unit area of the 
ground may greatly exceed that of the ordinary 
air-earth current of fine weather ; it is likely 
to exceed it in a ratio much larger than that 
of the electric fields causing the currents. 
Eor not only may there be additional sources 
of ionisation due to the rain (evaporation of 
charged drops and splashing at the ground), 
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but the electric field at the ground may itself 
Ije atnmg enough t(v produce numerous point 
discharges which together carry a large 
current. The continuous conduction current 
betw'een a thunder-cloud and the ground 
probably exceeds that carried by lightning 
discharges. 

Further observations are required to de- 
termine whether the three type^ of current 
below shower clouds give, as their resultant 
effect over the surface of the earth, on the 
whole a transference of positive or of negative 
electricity from the atmosphere to the earth ; 
and in the latter case, whether this excess of 
negative charge is sufficient to compensate 
approximately for the positive charge carried 
down by the air-earth current in the regions 
of fine weather. 

§ (3) The Electrical Conditions within 
A Thunder-clohd. — The magnitude of the 
electric force near a thunder-cloud or within it 
must, in order that it may cause a lightning 
flash, reach values which approach 30,000 volts 
per cm. This is very large compared with 
the highest potential gradients observed near 
the ground ; the diminution in the electric 
force near the surface of the earth may be 
due to the lines of force either diverging with 
increasing distance from the charged portion 
of the cloud from which they start or ending 
before they reach the ground. 

A thunder-cloud may be regarded as an 
electric machine by the action of which a 
vertical separation of positive and negative 
electricity is produced. It is thus essentially 
bipolar, equal and opposite charges being 
separated in the upper and lower parts of the 
cloud in a given time. The charges of the 
two poles of the cloud are, however, not likely 
to remain equal, on account of differences in 
their rates of dissipation. 

We may form some estimate of a lower 
limit to the magnitude of the charges which 
may accumulate in thunder-clouds by assuming 
that it is not less than the average quantity dis- 
charged in a lightning flash — about 20 coulombs. 

The potentials within the charged portions 
of thunder-clouds probably reach magnitudes 
of the order of 10® volts. 

An estimate of the rate of separation of the 
charges in a thunder-cloud, i.e,. of the vertical 
current through the cloud, may be derived 
from the rate at which the electric field 
destroyed by a lightning flash is r^enerated. 
This method gives a few amperes the prob- 
able order of magnitude of the vertical current 
through a thunder-cloud. 

The positive or negative charge carried 
within the cloud from the lower to the upper 
pole may recombine with that of the lower 
pole by direct discharge through the cloud. 
It may, on the other hand, pass to earth by 
lightning discharge or otherwise and thence 
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to the hnver pule. But it is possible that an 
inn>i>rtant imrt of the current from the upper 
pole of the cloud may go to the conducting 
layers of the upjier atmosphere, which form 
with the earth a condenser of considerable 
capacity. The potential of the upper atmo- 
sphere above regions of fine weather is, as we 
have seen, only of the order of 1 million volts, 
a value which is small in comparison with the 
E.M.F. of a thunder-cloud, which is probably 
KKX) times as great. 

§ (4) Effects of Thunder-storms on the 
Electrical Condition of the Upper Atmo- 
sphere. — The conductivity of the air between 
a thunder-cloud and the upper atmosphere 
is largely duo to ions dragged out of the con- 
ducting layers by the action of the electric 
field of the cloud. This conductivity will 
be greater if the cloud is of positive polarity 
{i,€. having its upper pole positive), since the 
negative ions which will under these conditions 
be dragged out of the conducting layer have 
much greater mobility than the positive ions 
which would be dragged out by a cloud of 
negative polarity. Unless, therefore, clouds 
of negative polarity greatly exceed in number 
those of positive polarity, an excess of positive 
electricity is likely to be transferred from the 
earth to the upper atmosphere by the action 
of thunder-clouds. It is possible that it is in 
this way that the positive potential of the 
upper atmosphere and hence the normal 
positive potential gradient of fine weather are 
maintained. 

The frequency of thunder-storms varies 
greatly over the surface of the earth. It 
is not easy to form ail estimate of their 
total average frequency for the whole earth, 
but it is probable that the average number 
of thunder-clouds in action at a given time 
exceeds 1000. The effects of thunder-storms 
and showers on the electrical condition of the 
upper atmosphere may thus be considerable, 
and may have to be taken into account not 
only in considering the atmospheric electricity 
of fine weather, but also in connection with 
terrestrial magnetism and auroras. 

§ (5) Mechanism of Thunder- clouds. — 
The mechanism by which the separation 
of the positive and negative charges in a 
thunder-cloud is effected has been a matter 
of much controversy. There is within a 
thunder-cloud an upward rush of air, and it is 
generally agreed that the electric field within 
the cloud is produced by the large drops or 
hailstones and the smaller particles of the cloud 
acquiring charges of opposite sign, the charge 
associated with the cloud particles being 
carried up by the air stream, while the large 
drops carrying the charge of opposite sign fall 
rapidly relatively to the air. As to how the 
original partition of the positive and negative 
electricity between the large and small drops 


is effected there has not been the same agree- 
ment ; the principal theories are discussed 
briefly in Part IX. 

II. Measurement of the Atmospheric 
Electric Field 

§ (6) Methods of measuring the Field. — 
The sign and magnitude of the vertical electric 
force at the earth’s surface do not appear to 
have ever been determined directly in terms of 
the force exerted on a body which carries a 
known charge of electricity ; the method is by 
no means an impossible one, especially for the 
study of very rapid variations in the electric 
field. 

(i.) By Measurement of the Charge on an 
Earth-connected Conductor . — A method which is 
easier in practice is that in which the sign and 
magnitude of the charge on a level portion of 
the ground is observed. The quantity to be 
measured is small in fine weather — of the order 
of 3 e.s.u. (electrostatic units of electricity) 
per sqo metre ; the method is more particularly 
applicable in the study of the intense and rapid ly 
varying fields of thunder-storms. We may in- 
crease the quantity to be measured by deter- 
mining, instead of the charge on a plane at the 
level of the earth’s surface, that on an earth- 
connected conductor of simple form which 
projects above the general surface, of the 
ground. A copper sphere placed at a height 
of some metres above the ground is convenient 
for the purpose. The measurement may in 
this case be equally well regarded as a deter- 
mination of the atmospheric potential at the 
height of the centre of the sphere. 

The charge induced on an earth-connected 
sphere, exposed in the free atmosphere, with 
its centre at a point p, must be such as to 
bring the potential of the sphere to zero ; i.e. 
Q, the charge on the sphere, must be such that 
Q/r -H V = 0, where r is the radius of the 
sphere, and V is the potential at p due to 
charges other than that on the sphere. The 
potential V differs from the undisturbed 
atmospheric potential at the point p by an 
amount which depends on the charges on the 
supports of the sphere and on the charges 
induced on the ground by those of the sphere 
and its supports. If the sphere is exposed at 
a height which is large compared with its 
radius, and if it is supported in a suitable way, 
the difference between V and the undisturbed 
atmospheric potential at p is small, and the 
correction to be applied on this account may 
be estimated. 

The charge induced on the earth-connected 
conductor, whether this he a “ test plate ” 
level with the surface of the ground or a 
projecting conductor such as the elevated 
sphere, may be measured by momentarily 
earthing the conductor while it is exposed, 
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at once sliielding it from the earth's electric ' 
field (by bringing over it an earthed cover or ' 
lowering it into an earthed conducting case), 
and observing the reading of an electrometer 
to which the conductor is connected, K the 
capacity C\ of the whole conducting system 
(in the shielded condition) is known, the 
induced charge on the exposed conductor is 
at once obtained from the potential to 
which the system is raised on shielding ; since 

= Q/^\* 

Measurements of the charge on a conductor, 
momentarily connected to earth while raised 
to a known height in the atmosphere and then 
withdrawn into a closed conducting chamber, 
were first made by Peltier (1), who appears also 
to have been the earliest worker on the subject 
to realise clearly that measurements of the 
“ electricity of the atmosphere ” were really 
measurements of the vertical electric field. 

The test plate, sphere, or other conductor 
may equally well be earthed while in the 
shielded condition, the electrometer being in 
this case read immediately after the earth 
connection has been broken and the conductor 
has been exposed to the earth’s electric field (2), 
(3), (4), In this case the potential indicated by 
the electrometer is ^32 = - Q/Cg, where Cg is the 
capacity of the whole system when the con- 
ductor is in the exposed condition, and Q is 
the charge which would have to be given to 
the conducting system to bring its potential 
to zero, i.e. it is the charge which would be 
induced by the electric field on the exposed 
conductor if earth-connected. 

It is in some ways advantageous to use the 
electrometer as a null instrument and to bring 
the potential back to zero, after the process 
of shielding or exposing the test conductor, 
by giving to the conducting system the 
necessary charge ; this may be supplied and 
measured by some form of compensator. 
This charge is obviously equal in magnitude 
to the charge on the exposed earth-connected 
test conductor and of the same or opposite 
sign according as it is the effect of exposing or 
of shielding which is being neutralised (5), (6). 

The compensator may conveniently consist 
of a condenser of variable capacity, of which 
one of the terminals is connected to the 
conducting system, while the other is connected 
to a source of constant potential. A suitable 
type of capillary electrometer forms a com- 
pensator of this kind which is automatic in 
its action ; if one terminal be earthed while 
the other is connected to a conducting system, 
the potential of the latter is always automatic- I 
ally brought to zero by displacement of the 
mercury - sulphuric - acid surfaces, and the 
amount of this displacement is proportional to 
the charge given to or removed from the 
conducting system. When so placed the 
capillary electrometer simply serves to measure 


I the quantity of electricity which fl«>ws along 
the wire connecting the test conductor with 
the earth (7), (8). 

If the test conductor be kept exposed, any 
changes in the electric field are accompanied by 
corresponding changes in the charge on the 
exposed conductor. The rapidity of the 
changes which can be followed depends on the 
nature of the electrometer. With a capillary 
electrometer or with one of the gold leaf or 
silvered quartz fibre type, extremely rapid 
changes, such as are produced in the field by 
lightning discharges, may be recorded. The 
conductivity of the air introduces a difficulty 
in the interpretation of the results obtained 
when the conductor is kept exposed, for even 
if the electric field remains constant there will 
be a gradual change in the reading of the 
electrometer owing to the flow of electricity 
from the air into the exposed conductor. This 
may at once be distinguished from a gradual 
change in the electric field, since the effect 
remains even when the field is cut off by 
shielding the test conductor. If the potential 
is maintained approximately at zero by a 
compensator of any form or by having a large 
capacity attached to the system, then it is 
only necessary to shield periodically the 
exposed conductor in order that both the 
charge on the exposed earthed conductor and 
the current flowing through it may be separ- 
ately measured. 

(ii.) By measuring the Charge and Potential 
of an Exposed Conductor . — The method of 
determining the potential at a given height in 
the atmosphere by measuring the charge on an 
earth-connected sphere with its centre at that 
height is a particular case of a more general 
one. If a sphere be exposed in the atmosphere 
with its centre at a point at which the undis- 
turbed potential is V, then, if the sphere is 
small compared with its height above the 
ground, V -f Q/r='y, where Q is the charge on 
the sphere, and u its potential. This holds 
also for a small conductor of other than the 
spherical form if c, its capacity, be substituted 
for r. If both Q and v can be measured we 
can deduce V ; there are two simple cases— 
one, already considered, in which «; = 0 and 
therefore V = - Q/r, and a second, in which 
Q— 0 and thus V = v. 

An uncharged sphere suspended in the 
atmosphere is at a potential equal to that of 
the air at the level of its centre, and the same 
is true of any conductor of which the vertical 
dimensions are small compared with its height 
above the ground. To measure the potential 
of the conductor it is necessary to connect it 
to one terminal of an electrometer of which 
the other terminal is earthed* If the electro- 
meter and connecting wires could be made of 
capacity negligible in comparison with that of 
the exposed conductor we should have an 
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extremely simple method of measuring the 
fx>tential at a given height. One of the very 
earliest methods of measurement employed 
in the study of atmospheric electricity — that 
of Beecaria (9), who used a long \rire stretched 
between insulators as his conductor — probably 
gives an approximation to the required 
conditions. A long wire stretched horizontally 
at a height of a few metres over level ground 
and connected at one end to an electrometer 
of negligible capacity will, even if initially 
charged — as, for example, by momentarily 
earthing it — lose its charge (i.e. come to the 
potential of the air at its own level) in the 
course of a few minutes as a consequence of 
atmospheric ionisation. Provided the insula- 
tion of the supports is perfect and the capacity 
of the electrometer is negligible, there is 
nothing tending to give the wire a charge, 
and the electrometer, if rapid enough in its 
movements, will always indicate the potential 
of the air at the level of the wire, however 
rapid may be the changes in the electric field. 
It is impossible to secure perfect insulation 
of the supports, and the magnitude of the 
potential indicated by the electrometer will 
thus fall short of the true potential in the 
atmosphere at the level of the wire ; sudden 
changes of potential will, however, be correctly 
recorded even with comparatively poor in- 
sulation. On account of imperfect insulation 
of the supports and of the too great capacity 
of the electrometer some equaliser of potential 
or “ collector of atmospheric electricity ” will 
generally have to be attached to the wire if it 
is to remain at the potential of the surround- 
ing air, 

(iii.) By Means of a Collector . — The method 
which has been most extensively used in 
measuring the electrical field consists in 
keeping a certain portion of a conducting 
system free from charge — i.e. at the same 
potential as the air near it — by means of an 
equaliser of potential or collector. The whole 
conducting system is thus brought to the 
potential of the air next the collector. For 
absolute measurements care has to be taken 
to arrange the collector and the conductor 
which carries it so that the potential in the 
air near the collector is disturbed as little as 
possible by their presence ; for comparative 
measurements of the variations of potential 
at a given point this condition need not he 
fulfilled. 

Lord Kelvin’s water dropper is the form of 
collector which has been most used at con- 
tinuously recording stations. A jet of water 
which escapes from a pipe projecting through 
the wall of a building, and which is supplied 
from an insulated cistern within the building, 
breaks up into drops at the point at which it 
is desired to measure the potential. The 
insulated cistern and pipe are connected to 


the needle of a quadrant electrometer, of which 
the quadrants are maintained at eqiuil and 
opposite potentials by connecting them to 
the terminals of a series of cells of which the 
middle point is earthed. So long as the 
potential of the insulated system differs from 
that of the air near the point where the jet 
breaks up, the drops carry away a charge 
proportional to this difference ; if the insula- 
tion is perfect the potential of the whole 
conducting system 'will finally become equal 
to that of the air at the point where the jet 
breaks up. 

The potential of the insulated system is 
being raised by the action of the jet at a 
rate proportional to the radius of the drops 
and the number breaking away per second 
and to the difference of potential between the 
jet and the surrounding air ; at the same time 
it is being lowered, mainly by leakage over 
the insulators, at a rate proportional to the 
potential which it has acquired. The resulting 
rate of change of potential is given by the 
relation Cdvldt=a(V -v) -bv, where C is the 
capacity of the insulated system, a a constant 
representing the current carried by the drops 
of the jet for unit difference of potential 
between it and the surrounding air, and b the 
leakage when the potential of the system is 
unity. A steady state is reached when 
dvjdt=0, i.e. when i;=Va/(a + 6). It is neces- 
, sary that a should he very large compared with 
: b if the method is to be accurate ; if V remains 
I constant v will then finally approximate 
closely to V. 

Let us suppose now that V does not remain 
constant, hut that there is a sudden change 
in the potential gradient such that V changes 
suddenly from to Vg. There will be a 
simultaneous sudden change in v — the same 
as would have occurred if the collector had 
been inoperative and therefore less than 
Vg-Vj in a ratio which depends on that of 
the capacity of the exposed part of the con- 
ducting system to the capacity of the whole 
system. This sudden change in v will be 
followed by a comparatively slow change of 
which the rate (if the leakage coefficient b is 
negligible) is given by dvldt = (V^’-v)alG ; in 
most cases a is such that a considerable 
fraction of a minute -will be required for v 
to become sensibly equal to Vg. Except in 
the two limiting cases, (1) when — as 'wdth the 
long horizontal wire considered above— the 
capacity of the portion of the conducting 
system which is exposed in air at the same 
potential as that near the collector is very 
large compared with the whole capacity, and 
(2) when that ratio is very small, the inter- 
pretation of the readings of the electrometer 
during very rapid variations in the field may 
be difficult. The comparatively long period 
of the quadrant electrometer generally used 
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in recording installations will, moreover, of 
itself prevent very rapid changes in the electric 
field from being foHowed. 

There are many other equalisers of potential 
or collectors which have been used besides the 
water dropper — the flame of a lamp or candle, 
introduced long ago by Volta, the glowing 
match or fuse, sprayers (in which the 
efficiency of the water dropper is increased 
by dividing the water into very fine drops), 
and radio-active collectors. Their compara- 
tive efficiency and the conditions which 
must be observed to avoid error in their use 
have been investigated by Moulin (10). 

Continuously recording instruments are al- 
most necessarily contained in a building, 
and the water jet or other collector is then 
generally placed to give the potential in the 
atmosphere within a few feet of the walls of 
the building. The equipotential surfaces 
are deformed by the building, which for most 
purposes may be regarded as a conductor ; 
the situation of the collector is generally such 
that it gives the potential at a point in an 
equipotential surface which is more nearly 
vertical than horizontal. To deduce the 
values of the potential gradient corresponding 
to observed values of the potential at this 
point, we have to do something which is 
equivalent to identifying at a distance from 
the building, and over a free surface of level 
ground, the equipotential surface which 
passes through the effective part of the 
collector. This is most conveniently done by 
making a series of absolute measurements 
of the potential gradient in the nearest con- 
venient open space while the recording 
apparatus is at work. A factor is thus 
obtained by which the recorded values of the 
potential have to be multiplied to give the 
potential gradient in the open. 

Absolute measurements have generally been 
made by means of a flame, fuse, or radio- 
active collector, connected to some portable 
type of electrometer. To avoid distortion 
of the equipotential surfaces, in the neighbour- 
hood of the point where the potential is de- 
termined, by the observer and his apparatus, 
the collector should be fixed in the middle of 
a horizontally stretched wire or at the end of a 
horizontal conducting rod, the wire or rod 
being considerably longer than its height 
above the ground (11), (12). 

While the method of measuring the electric 
field by determining the potential at a point 
in the air by means of a collector is very 
convenient, especially in the case of con- 
tinuously recording apparatus, the methods 
which depend on measuring the charge on an 
exposed conductor have undoubted advantages. 
The rapidity of the changes in the electric 
field which can be followed with such apparatus 
is limited only by the speed of action of the 


electrometer ; the insulation difficulties are 
enormously reduced, since the potential of the 
whole conducting system employed may be 
kept as low as we wish, and the apparatus 
used in this method may be made at the same 
time to serve for the measurement of the air- 
earth current. 

§ (7) Measurements at a Height in the 
Atmosphere. — Special difficulties attend the 
measurement of the electric field in the free 
atmosphere at a height ; such measurements 
have hitherto been carried out by observers 
in balloons. We may illustrate the principles 
involved in measurements of this kind by 
considering a spherical conductor suspended 
freely in the atmosphere. If the total charge 
on the sphere is zero its potential is equal 
to the undisturbed air potential at the level 
of its centre ; its upper and lower halves 
carry equal and opposite induced charges pro- 
portional to the vertical electric force, which 
produce equal and opposite effects on the 
potential at any point in the equatorial plane. 
The maximum value of the electric force at 
the highest and lowest points on the surface 
of the sphere is three times that of the un- 
disturbed electric field ; from the sign and 
surface density of the charges at these portions 
of the sphere we may determine the sign and 
magnitude of the vertical atmospheric electric 
field. If the total charge on the sphere is not 
zero, this will be indicated by an inequality of 
the charges of the upper and lower surfaces, 
and the magnitude of the whole resultant 
charge may easily be deduced and allowed for 
in calculating the Magnitude of the undis- 
turbed electric field. Instead of the surface 
density of the charge (or, what is equivalent, 
the electric force close to the surface of the 
sphere), the electric force at some distance 
may be measured. The electric force at any 
point is the resultant of the undisturbed 
atmospheric field, of that due to the induced 
charges on the two halves of the sphere, and 
of the field due to any total charge which the 
sphere may carry. The two latter components 
fall off with the distance according to the 
inverse cube and inverse square law respect- 
ively ; a series of measurements of the 
electric force at different distances, more 
conveniently vertically below the sphere, will 
enable these three components to be separately 
determined. If these distances are large 
compared with the radius, the two last 
components are small, and the observed 
magnitude of the vertical electric force may 
be readily corrected for them, even if the 
conductor deviates considerably from the 
spherical form. 

In actual measurements a balloon takes the 
place of the spherical conductor, and the 
vertical electric force is deduced from observa- 
tions of the difference of potential of two 
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collector 8usj>ende(I at different distances 
below the hallfxm. 

The distortion of the equipotential surfaces 
by balloons, airships, and aeroplanes under 
different conditions has been investigated by 
means of experiments with models (13). 

If a sphere at a considerable height is con- 
nected to earth, the total charge upon it will 
be large compared with the charges which 
the field w^ould induce on the upper and low'er 
halves of the sphere if its total charge were 
zero; the resulting charge on the sphere will 
thus be everywhere of one sign, but the maxi- 
mum density will be greater above than below. 
The whole charge Q will be such that 
Q/r-fV = 0, where V is the undisturbed air 
potential at the height of the centre of the 
sphere. The same general methods as in 
the previous case will apply, but it would 
generally be easier, on account of the large 
value of Q, to measure Q (and thus V) rather 
than the vertical force dV/dA. A source of 
uncertainty in the practice of this method 
(with a captive balloon) is the cable, which, 
in addition to its direct disturbing effect on 
the electric field, may introduce, by brush 
discharges from its surface, charges of unknown 
amount into the immediate neighbourhood of 
the region in which the measurements are 
made. 

Still greater difficulties are introduced if it 
is attempted to insulate the cable of a balloon 
or kite and bring the whole system to the air 
potential at the level of the upper end of this 
conducting system ; even in fine weather the 
potentials to be measure are inconveniently 
high. Observations by this method have been 
carried out at Glossop (14). Measurements 
have also been made of the current down the 
earthed wire or cable of the kite or balloon ; 
but it is difficult to utilise such measurements 
for the quantitative study of the atmospheric 
electric field. The magnitude of the current 
observed is largely a measure of the rate at 
which the charge supplied by the cable to the 
air surrounding its upper portion-— by point 
or brush discharge or by “ collectors ” — ^is 
removed by the wind* 

III. The Eleoteio Field in Fine Weather ^ 

§ (8) Mean Value of the Potential 
Gradient at different Places. — Our 
knowledge of the distribution of the electric 
charge (i.e, of the potential gradient near 
the ground) over the surface of the globe is 
very incomplete. Not only are observations 
on atmospheric electricity completely lacking 
over very large areas, but, even in regions 
where data have for long been accumulated 

^ For a fuller account see Chree^s article on " Atmo- 
spheric Electricity ” in the Encyclopasdia BrUannica, 
1910 . 


at many observatories, the apparatus has been 
suitable rather for comparative measurements, 
giving the relative magnitude of the electric 
field at different times, than for obtainmg 
its absolute magnitude. The determination 
of the “ reduction factor ” required in order 
that w'e may deduce the true value of the 
potential gradient m the open is in most cases 
somew'hat uncertain. In recent years very 
important additions to our knowledge have 
been made by the various expeditions to the 
Antarctic, and by the investigations of the 
Carnegie Institute of Washington on the 
electric condition of the atmosphere over the 
oceans. 

The potential gradient in fine weather at all 
parts of the earth*s surface for which data are 
available is almost invariably positive. The 
mean value of the potential gradient is of the 
order of 100 volts per metre at all places at 
which the necessary observations have been 
made. 

So far as data are available, they suggest 
that the mean potential gradient is higher 
in middle latitudes than in either the 
equatorial or the polar regions ; the uncer- 
tainty regarding the accuracy of the absolute 
values must, however, be borne in mind. 

The potential gradient over the ocean is not 
markedly different from that over land areas. 

Measurements of the vertical electric field 
at a height by means of balloon observations 
were first successfully carried out by Le 
Cadet (15). The results of these observations, 
which proved that the potential gradient 
diminishes with height, have been confirmed 
and extended by later work (16), (17). The 
potential gradient is already reduced to about 
of that at the ground at heights con- 
siderably less than 10 km. 

§ (9) Variations of the Potential Gradi- 
ent. — Observations made at fixed stations 
have furnished a large amount of material 
for the study of the variations of the poten- 
tial gradient with time; it is, however, only 
for very limited portions of the earth’s sur- 
face that we have such data. 

Superimposed upon irregular changes, which 
are probably mainly associated with local 
meteorological conditions, the records from 
nearly all observatories show well-marked 
annual and daily variations. These periodic 
variations become conspicuous when curves 
are drawn showing the mean values of the 
potential recorded for different months of 
the year or hours of the day ; the curves 
become smoother the longer the period over 
which regular observations have been con- 
tinued. In obtaining these curves certain 
days are excluded as being abnormal, and the 
form of the curves depends to some extent 
on the criterion adopted as to what constitutes 
an undisturbed day. 
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(i.) Atinual Variations . — As regards the 
annual variation, European observations all 
agree in showing a maximum in midwinter 
and a minimum in midsummer, the mean 
potential gradient at the winter maximum 
being two or three times as high as at the 
summer minimum. Such evidence as is avail- 
able goes to show that the annual variation 
is of the same character, with a maximum in 
midwinter and a minimum in midsummer 
throughout middle latitudes in both hemi- 
spheres, i.e. everywhere outside the tropics 
and the polar regions. The records of 
potential obtained at Helwan (Egypt) are 
exceptional, showing a maximum in mid- 
summer and a minimum in midwinter. The 
data for mean latitudes in the southern hemi- 
sphere are few, hut observations made by 
Bemdt (18) at Buenos Aires show an annual 
variation like that of similar latitudes in the 
northern hemisphere, the maximum potential 
gradient being for the month of July (winter) 
and the minimum for February (summer) — 
163 and 67 volts per metre respectively. 

It is obvious that the annual variation in 
the tropical regions lying between these two 
zones of opposite phase must be of a different 
character. It is doubtful if reliable data from 
which the annual variation in this region can 
be deduced have thus far been obtained. 

Much more is known concerning the atmo- 
spheric electricity of the south polar than of , 
the north polar regions. The various Antarctic 
expeditions of recent years have all led to 
similar conclusions as regards the annual 
variation of the potential gradient. There 
is a maximum in summer (December) and a 
minimum in winter (June) ; i.e. the maxima 
and minima coincide in time with those of 
Europe, not with those of middle latitudes in 
the southern hemisphere (19), (20), (21), (22). 

There is no direct evidence for a similar 
reversal of the phase of the annual variation 
in the northern hemisphere as we approach 
the pole from temperate latitudes. At 
Karasjok (23) (69° 17' N., 25° 35' E.) the 
aimual maxima and minima are still in winter 
and summer respectively, as in lower latitudes. 
It is, however, quite possible that the annual 
variation may be reversed nearer the pole. 

(ii.) Daily Variations . — The daily variation 
is of a less simple and constant character 
than the annual variation. In the simplest 
type there is a minimum in the early morning 
(4 h.-6 h.) and a maximum in the late afternoon, 
the maximum value being about twice the mini- 
mum. This is the winter (24) type in northern 
Europe. At Upsala (25), for example, in winter 
the potential gradient is a minimum at 4 h. 
(mean = 57 volts per metre), rising gradually 
to a maximum at 19 h. (mean = 131 volts per 
metre), and again falling continuously till the | 
early morning minimum is reached. In summer, * 


while the early morning minimum is still the 
principal one (about 33 volts j>er metre l>etween 
3 h. and 4 h.), there is a second minimum at 
14 h., when the potential gradient only slightly 
exceeds that of the early morning minimum ; 
there are two almost equal maxima of about 70 
volts per metre on either side of the afternoon 
minimum (at 8 h. and 20 h.). 

At Kew’ (12) the afternoon minimum is quite 
marked even in midwinter, and at midsummer 
the afternoon minimum is the principal one. 



Fig. 1. — Diurnal Inequalities at Kew, 1898-1912 
(Chree). 


This is at most places the normal course of the 
daily variation in the summer months ; there 
being thus two maxima and two minima in 
the course of the 24 hours, the early morning 
minimum being generally the less marked of 
the two. At Simla (26) in the month of October 
the curve of daily variation is of the simple 
type without any afternoon minimum ; in 
June this minimum is so marked that the 
potential gradient becomes regularly negative 
for an hour or two every afternoon. The very 
low or negative values are associated with 
great dustiness of the air. 
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On the Eiffel Tower and at mountain observa- 
tories the curve of daily variation, even in 
su miner, is of the simple or winter type, with 
a single minimum, that of the early morning, 
and a single maximum, that of the late after- 
mmn. This has led to the winter type of daily 
variation l>eing generally regarded as the more 
fundamental ; since the afternoon minimum, 
even in summer, does not apparently extend for 
more than a few hundred metres above the 
ground, it is looked upon as a secondary effect, 
due probably to atmospheric convection. On 
the other hand, recent observations show that 
the afternoon minimum is quite a conspicuous 
feature in the records of observations over the 
ocean. 

In high latitudes the diurnal variation is 
of the simple type with one maximum and 
one minimum. This is well shown in the 
results obtained by recent Antarctic expedi- 
tions. While, however, the observations of the 
Charcot expedition (22) at Petermann Island 
(65® 10' S., 66° ^4' W.) showed a minimum 
between 2 h. and 6 h. and a maximum at 15 h., 
both the earlier observations made by Ber- 
nacchi (19) and the much more complete results 
obtained by Simpson (20), in McMurdo Sound, 
agree in showing a maximum in the early 
morning hours and a minimum in the latter 
part of the day. Simpson’s observations at 
Cape Evans (77-5° S., 166-5° E.) show a 
maximum, 104 volts per metre, at 7 h. to 8 b., 
a minimum of 67 volts per metre at 14 h. to 
15 h. He remarks that the daily variation 
of potential gradient at McMurdo Sound is not 
only different from that in other parts of the 
world, but from that in other parts of the 
Antarctic. He points out that the geographical 
position of McMurdo Sound is unique among 
those at which observations in atmospheric 
electricity have been made in lying between 
the geographical and magnetic poles. 

(iii.) Non-periodic Variatiom . — Even in calm 
weather and with a clear atmosphere there 
are minor fluctuations in the records of poten- 
tial gradient superimposed upon the regular 
periodic variations. Clouds other than rain 
clouds do not as a rule produce changes which 
are large compared with the normal potential 
gradient. Within a fog, however, the potential 
gradient generally rises to several times its 
normal value. 

Clouds of dust raised by the wind may 
produce large changes in the potential gradient, 
the sign of the effect depending on the nature 
of the dust. Drifting snow at low temperature 
— as has been found in all the recent Antarctic 
expeditions — ^has .very large effects, generally 
giving very high positive potentials. According 
to Simpson, the effects of drifting snow may be 
explained by supposing that when ice crystals 
strike one another in air the air becomes 
positively charged, the ice negatively. 


IV. Atmospheric Ionisation and the Air- 
earth Current 

§ (10) The Air-earth Current. — It was 
shown by Linss (27), in a very important paper 
published in 1887, that a charged conductor, 
exposed in the atmosphere under normal 
conditions, loses a considerable fraction of its 
charge in the course of a few minutes by 
conduction through the air. It was later (28) 
proved that this conducting power of the air 
is due to the presence of free positive and 
negative ions which move under the action 
of ° the electric field. The normal vertical 
electric field must, in virtue of the conducting 
power which the presence of the ions confers 
on the air, cause a vertical electric current from 
the atmosphere into the ground. The question 
of the magnitude of this current per sq. cm. 
of the ground is of great importance in atmo- 
spheric electricity ; we may investigate it in more 
than one way. We may attempt to measure 
the current directly (29), (5), (6), (30), or 
we may deduce its magnitude from the results 
of simultaneous measurements of the potential 
gradient and of the conductivity of the air (39) ; 
we may again measure separately the factors 
upon w^hich the conductivity depends, i.e. the 
number and mobility of the ions in the air ; 
and finally we may study the sources of 
atmospheric ionisation and the processes by 
which the ions are put out of action by 
recombination with one another or by becoming 
attached to larger suspended particles. 

The vertical conduction current consists of 
two portions, that carried by the positive 
ions streaming downwards and that carried by 
the negative ions moving upwards under 
the action of the vertical electric force. If 
F be the vertical electric force, e the ionic 
charge, the mobilities of positive and 

negative ions, and w, the numbers of 
positive and negative ions per c.c., then the 
vertical conduction current per unit area is 
y = + ^ 2 ^ 2 ) = + ^-)> where X+, X- are 

the portions of the conductivity due to posi- 
tive and negative ions respectively. The usual 
method of determining the vertical current 
is to measure X+ and X_ at a convenient height, 
one or two metres above the ground, F 
being obtained from measurements of the 
potential at a known height. 

If we expose an insulated conducting pjate 
with its upper surface as nearly as possible at 
the level of the surrounding ground, and keep 
it at zero potential, a current will flow into the 
plate from the atmosphere under the influence 
of the vertical electric force. The vertical 
current in this case (unless the plate itself 
emits negative ions) is entirely due to posi- 
tive ions moving to the plate, and we have 
7=Fe^i7ii=FX+ instead of F(X+-fX_) as in the 
former case. 
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We cannot assume that P and X4. are the 
same at ground level as at a height of one 
metre. In the case of still air exposed to 
ionising radiation between parallel plates the 
electric force is greater near the surface of the 
plates than midway between them, while the 
conduction current is everywhere the same 
(31), (32). In the atmosphere, however, the 
effects of the mixing of the air by eddies and 
convection currents cannot be left out of 
account (33), (34). The stirring up of the air 
gives rise to electric convection currents, and 
the total vertical electric current includes this 
convection current as well as the conduction 
current. 

Let us assume that there is not a supply of 
negative ions from the ground, and that the 
current which traverses the surface of the 
ground consists only of the conduction current 
carried by positive ions. Such evidence as 
is available appears to show that the difference 
in the vertical electric force at ground level 
and at a height of one metre *is generally 
very small ; i.e. the electric charge in the 
lowest metre of the air is only a very small 
fraction of the whole positive charge of the 
atmosphere (12), (35), (36). Let us further 
assume that as a consequence of eddies or con- 
vection currents there is sufficient mixing of 
the air to make approximately the same 
near the ground as at a height of one metre. 
Were it not for air currents a positively charged 
layer would be formed next the ground as a 
result of the upward flow of negative ions 
under the action of the field, the layer deprived 
of negative ions increasing in thickness at the 
rate F/32 ^^^d acquiring per second a charge 
reA:2?i2 = FX_ ; this is equal to the negative 
conduction current or to the excess of the 
total vertical conduction current in the air 
over that entering the ground. If there is 
continual mixing of the air by eddy currents, 
this positive charge, instead of accumulating 
near the ground, will be carried up and form 
an upward convection current of positive 
electricity sufficient to neutralise exactly the 
conduction current of negative electricity 
carried by the upward-moving negative ions. 
Throughout the region in which mixing is 
going on, air which is rising from the lower 
layers will carry a larger excess of positive 
electricity than descending air. 

If the above conditions are satisfied (i.e. if 
there is no escape of negative ions from the 
ground, and if there is sufficient mixing by 
eddies or convection currents to prevent any 
considerable difference in the condition of the 
air near the ground and at the height at which 
the conductivity is measured), then the true 
resultant vertical current is obtained by con- 
sidering the positive stream of ions only, and 
is equal to PX+ ; the negative conduction 
current PX_ being exactly neutralised by a 


convection current which is carried by upward 
streams of positively charged air. According 
to this view, the resultant air-earth current 
when deduced from measurements of the 
potential gradient and conductivity is much 
more nearly given by FXf than by F{X^'f X_), 
except when the air near the ground is practi- 
cally stagnant. 

It has been assumed above that no con- 
vection current traverses the air- earth surface. 
According to EberFs well-known theory, air 
which diffuses out of the ground, or which 
escapes as a result of diminution of atmospheric 
pressure or increase of ground temperature, 
carries a positive charge sufficient on the 
average to counterbalance altogether the air- 
earth conduction current. The Ebert process, 
as well as any others which may cause a 
transference of charge between the ground 
and the lowest layer of the atmosphere, will 
constitute a convection current not necessarily 
included in a measurement made by the test 
plate method, unless the test plate be made 
in all essential respects identical with the 
surrounding ground. 

The determination of the true resultant air- 
earth current is obviously a matter of con- 
siderable difficulty. Further investigations on 
the subject are required. 

§ (11) Methods of measuring the Con- 
ductivity OP THE Air and Aib-earth Cur- 
rent. — In measuring the conductivity we allow 
a stream of air from the free atmosphere to pass 
over a charged conductor under such conditions 
that the ionisation of the air is not appreciably 
altered by the process. If the surface density 
of the charge on a portion of the conductor is 
(T, the electric force at the surface is 47rcr, and 
the current through any small element da of its 
surface is 47r(rXds, where X is the specific con- 
ductivity due to ions of opposite sign to the 
charge on the conductor. The current through 
the whole surface of the conductor exposed to 
the stream of air is 47rX/£rds=47rXQp where Qj 
is the whole charge on the exposed part of the 
conductor- The current is equal to the rate 
of loss of charge - dQjdt ; we thus have 


This gives the relation (37), (38) between the 
conductivity due to positive or to negative 
ions, and the dissipation factor for negative 
or for positive electricity, i.e. the fraction of 
the charge on an exposed conductor which is 
lost per second ; the dissipation factor is 
generally expressed in terms of the percentage 
of the exposed charge which is lost per minute. 

(i.) Oerdien's Method (39). — The measure- 
ments of conductivity are generally made by 
Gerdien’s method, in which the charged con- 
ductor is cylindrical and is surrounded by a 
wider ooaxal cylinder kept at zero potential i 
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a strong current of air is drawn between the 
cylinders from the atmosphere, and the 
potential of the inner cylinder is measured by 
means of an electrometer connected to it. 
The potential difference between the cylinders 
should l>e small and the air current rapid, so 
that only a negligible fraction of the total 
number of ions is removed during the passage 
of the air through the tube. The charge 
on the portion of the conducting system which 
is exposed to the air stream is given by =CiV, 
where is the capacity of the exposed part of 
the conductor and v its potential ; the current 
or rate of loss of charge -clQjdt— -c(dvldt), 
where c is the capacity of the whole insulated 
system, so that we have 


(ii.) By a Test Plate or Sphere , — Direct 
measurements of the air-earth current may be 
made with the same ap^jaratus as is used in 
measurements of the potential gradient by 
the test plate method described in § (6) (i.). 
The total quantity of electricity which passes 
from the atmosphere to the test plate during 
a known time of exposure to the earth's field 
is at once found from the readings of the 
measuring instrument before and after the 
exposure. The shielding of the test plate from 
the earth’s field may be made momentarily 
at regular intervals, and a record is then ob- 
tained of both the potential gradient and the 
air-earth current. The dissipation factor for 
negative electricity and the conductivity 
due to positive ions may be deduced from 
these. Similar observations with a sphere of 
other conductor raised to a convenient height 
in the atmosphere are more readily made ; 
they give directly the charge upon and current 
through an earthed conductor exposed to J^he 
earth’s field, and from them a dissipation 
factor and conductivity coefficient may be 
deduced. The values obtained for the co- 
efficients are found under normal conditions 
to be independent of the size and nature of the 
exposed conductor (5), (6). Further experiments 
are required to test whether they are identical 
with those holding at ground level at the same 
time. 

§ (12) The Number and Mobility of the 
Ions. — The conductivity of the air depends, 
as we have seen, on two factors, the number of 
the ions and their mobility. The number of 
the ions of either sign in each c.c. of the air 
is obtained with apparatus which resembles 
that used by Gerdien in measuring the con- 
ductivities — but the potential difference 
between the cylinders has to be sufficiently large 
and the air stream sufficiently slow to ensure 
that all the ions of sign opposite to its own are 
caught by the central cylinder ,* the volume 
of air which passes must also be measured. 
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The charge gained by the insulated conducting 
system is then equal to the total charge carried 
by all the ions (positive or negative according 
as the inner cylinder is negatively or positively 
charged) in the air which has passed between 
the cylinders. By two measurements of this 
kind with the electric field between the 
cylinders in opposite directions in the two 
cases, we obtain = and E_=?i_c, the 
free positive and negative charges per unit 
volume of the air, and hence and n., the 
number of positive and of negative ions per 
c.c. If measurements of the conductivities 
X-j-, X_ are at the same time made, we can 
deduce the mobility of the ions ; for the 
conductivity is the product of the free charge 
and the mobility. 

The apparatus used is generally that of Ebert 
(40), who first made measurements of this 
kind. Some of the sources of error have been 
pointed out by Swann, who has introduced 
improved apparatus (4). 

The number of positive ions found by the 
Ebert apparatus generally exceeds that of the 
negative ions. The difference between the free 
charges and E_ —ne. cannot, however, 
be taken as giving the resultant volume charge 
of the air. For, as Lange via (41) has shown, 
in addition to the ions of mobility about 1 cm. 
per second for 1 volt per cm., there are present 
other ions having a mobility amounting to 
about tjtjVc ; and the number of 

the “ large ” ions may greatly exceed that of 
the “ small ” ions. It is, however, almost 
entirely to the small ions that the conductivity 
of the air is due, the great excess in their 
mobility much more than compensating for 
their smaller number. 

The large ions are formed by small ions 
becoming attached to uncharged nuclei or 
dust particles such as are made visible and 
counted by Aitken’s method of condensing 
water upon them. 

The conductivity of the air depends almost 
entirely upon the number and mobility of the 
small ions ; their loss of mobility when they 
become large ions is so great that they cease 
to contribute appreciably to the conductivity. 
The number of free ions depends upon the rate 
at which they are being produced and upon 
the rate at which they are put out of action — 
mainly by recombination or by conversion 
into large ions. If the atmosphere had been 
dust -free we might have deduced the rate 
of production of ions q (the number of either 
sign set free per c.c. per second) from their 
numbers, using the relation q — anj^n.y where 
a is the recombination coefficient, which is 
known from laboratory measurements j or 
even from the observed conductivities, since 
the ions would have known mobilities under 
given conditions of pressure, temperature, and 
humidity. The presence of dust particles in- 
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creases greatly the difficulties of such methods 
of determining q. It is also impossible to use 
a direct method of isolating a volume of 
atmospheric air, and determining the rate at 
which ions are produced within it, without by 
so doing altering that rate. We have to use 
less direct methods. 

§ (13) Sources of Atmospheric Ionisa- 
tion. — The production of ions in the free 
air is mainly or entirely due to ionising 
radiations of different types, a, / 3 , and 7 
rays from radio-active substances in the earth 
and in the atmosphere, and possibly also to 
extremely penetrating rays from the upper 
atmosphere or from extra-terrestrial sources. 
The nature and amount of the radio-active 
substances present in the surface layers of 
the earth or in the atmosphere may be deter- 
mined, and their several contributions to the 
production of ions in the atmosphere estimated. 

The radio-active material in the lower 
atmosphere consists of the radio-active gases 
— the emanations of radium and thorium — 
which have diffused out of the ground, and of 
the disintegration products of these gases. 
Comparative estimates of the emanation con- 
tent of the air may be made, as was first done 
by Elster and Geitel (42), by measuring the 
radio-activity acquired by a wire which has 
been exposed in the atmosphere for a definite 
time while charged to a high negative potential. 
More exact methods are now in use. 

The radio-active substances in the air 
emit a, jS, and 7 radiations which aU contribute 
to the ionisation of the air ; in addition there 
is ionisation due to the 7 rays emitted by the 
radio-active materials in the earth. According 
tq Eve (43) the ionisation of the air due to all 
these radiations amounts over land areas to 


the ground and from radio-active substances 
suspended in the surrounding air ; but even 
when the vessel is sufficiently screened to cut 
off all ordinary 7 rays there remains an ionisa- 
tion of about 4 pairs of ions j>er c.c. i)er 
second in air at atmospheric pressure enclosed 
in a sealed vessel of copper or zinc (46), (47), 
(48). Over the ocean the ionisation in such a 
vessel remains almost the same even when 
unscreened ( 1 1 ), ( 49 ), (4 ). This residual ionisa- 
tion which is not cut off by screening may 
be partly or wholly due to a radiation much 
more penetrating than ordinary 7 radiation ; 
the ionisation will in that case, as with ordinary 
7 rays, be a secondary effect due mainly to the 
production of jS rays in the walls of the vessel 
(50), so that the number of ions produced by the 
radiation in the free atmosphere may amount 
to a very small fraction of 4 ions per c.c. per 
second. 

Balloon ohservatious have proved that the 
ionisation in a closed vessel, instead of diminish- 
ing with height, as it would if due to radiation 
from the earth (which would be almost com- 
pletely absorbed by the lowest kilometre of 
air), is as great at 1000 metres as at the ground; 
at heights of a few kilometres it reaches values 
many times as great (51), (52), (53), (54). 
These observations appear to prove the existence 
of a penetrating radiation from the upper 
atmosphere. Swann attributes the ionisation 
of the air over the ocean entirely to this pene- 
trating radiation from above (49). 

§ (14) Results op Observations. — The 
table which follows is taken from the Report 
of the Results of Atmospheric Electric Observa- 
tions made aboard the Galilee (1907-1908) 
and the Carnegie (1909-1916), by L. A. Bauer 
and W. E. G. Swann (4). 


Comparison of Land and Ocean Values with the Ocean Values of Cruise IV. 


Nature of Observations. 





A_ 

/cm. / 
Vsec./ 

5^olt \ 
cm. / 

i. 

E.S.U.xlO-^ 


+ 



E.S.U. 

X 10-“. 

Mean of land observations ob- 
tained by various observers . 

737 

668 

1-23 

1-30 

1-23 

1-08 

1-22 

6-5 

Mean of ocean values for the 
fourth cruise of the Carnegie . 

804 

677 

1-22 

1-44 

M9 

1*30 

L30 

9-5 

Mean of former ocean values ob- 
tained by various observers . 

736 

588 

1-28 

1-44 

1-20 





about 4-3 ions of either sign per c.c. per second. 
The radio-active content both of the air over 
large ocean areas and of sea-water itself has 
been found to be almost negligible in com- 
parison. 

There is always a continuous production of 
ions in air contained in a closed vessel (44), 
(45). Part of this is due to 7 radiation from 


(i.) Land and Sea Observations . — The differ- 
ence between the land and ocean mean values 
of the various atmospheric electrical elements 
is small. The air over the ocean is compara- 
tively dust-free, and the production of large 
ions by attachment of small ions to uncharged 
nuclei is likely to be relatively small. Neglect- 
ing the effect of dust particles in putting the 
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ions out of action, Bauer and Swaiin calculate 
g, the rate of production of ions over the 
ocean, from the relation q ~ an\ n being taken 
as about 800, and a as having the value 
obtained in laboratory measurements of the 
recombination constant. This gives for q 
the value 1-6, i.e. 1-6 pairs of ions must be 
produced per c.c. per second. On land there 
would have to be added about 4-5 per c.c. per 
second due to the known radio-active materials 
in the ground and atmosphere. But the 
numbers of free positive and negative ions 
found per c.c. of air over the land is no greater 
than over the sea ; this is probably due to the 
action of dust particles in capturing the ions. 

(ii.) Number of Free Ions, Mobility and 
Conductivity , — The number of free ions of 
either sign per c.c. is normally of the order 
of 500 (very rarely exceeding twice or falling 
below one half of this value), the positive 
nearly always exceeding the negative in 
number. 

The mobilities (deduced from the con- 
ductivities of the air for positive and for 
negative ions and the number of ions of 
each sign per c.c.) generally fall somewhat 
short of the values obtained in the laboratory ; 
they generally only slightly exceed 1 cm. per 
second for 1 volt per cm. 

The conductivities X_ are of the order 
of 10"* e.s.u. ; * the conductivity due to 
positive ions nearly always exceeds that due 
to negative ions, the greater number of 
positive ions more than compensating for their 
smaller mobility. 

The variations in the conductivity of the air 
are generally in the opposite direction to those 
of the electric field. Thus the air-earth 
conduction current, which depends on their 
product, varies less than either of its factors. 
The conductivity of the air is, for example, 
in Europe less in winter than in summer, while 
the potential gradient is greater in winter. 
In the Antarctic, where the potential gradient 
has its maximum in summer and its minimum 
in winter, the annual variation in the con- 
ductivity is, according to Rouch, very marked, 
and absolutely the inverse of that of the 
corresponding electric field (21). 

The conductivity of the air depends largely 
upon the clearness of the air, ie. its freedom 
from dust particles to which the ions can 
attach themselves. 

The average air-earth conduction current of 
fine weather is of the order of -6 x 10"’ e.s.u. or 
2 X 10"^® amp. per sq. cm. 

(iii.) Balloon Observations . — These observa- 
tions have shown a very great increase in 
the conductivity of the air with increasing 
height. The increase is due partly to its 
greater freedom from dust and its smaller 
density and consequent greater mobility and 
smaller rate of recombination of the ions, but 


partly also to an increased rate of production 
of ions at a height (39), (55). The diminution 
of potential gradient with height is in all 
probability just sufficient to compensate for 
the greater conductivity, so that the vertical 
electric current is the same at a height of 
several kilometres as near the ground. 

V. Problem of the Origin and Maintenance 
OF the Electric Field of Fine Weather 

§ (15) The Origin of the Field. — In the 
absence of compensating processes the electric 
field of fine weather would very quickly be 
destroyed by the air-earth conduction current. 
The fact that the electric field persists proves 
that such compensating processes exist and 
that on the whole the electric field is being 
regenerated as fast as it is destroyed. 

Unless we assume an actual creation of 
negative electricity or destruction of positive 
electricity within the earth (56), the total air- 
earth current over the whole surface of the 
earth must on the average be zero ; i.e. the 
downward flow of positive electricity from 
the air to the earth which takes place under 
the action of the normal electric field of fine 
weather is exactly balanced (if we take the 
average over any considerable time) by 
currents, not necessarily conduction currents, 
in the opposite direction. 

The most important of such currents which 
may possibly be effective are (a) convection 
currents of charged air, (5) convection currents 
carried by negatively charged rain or other 
precipitate, (c) upward conduction currents 
in regions where the potential gradient is 
negative, and {d) currents carried by 
corpuscular radiations. 

(i.) Theories of Ebert and Lenard. — 
According to a large class of theories the air 
in contact with the ground acquires a positive 
charge, the earth receiving an equal negative 
charge, e.g. by friction, by chemical processes, 
or as a result of the greater mobility of 
the negative than of the positive ion. To 
make such processes effective in creating 
an electric field in the atmosphere, the air 
which has acquired a positive charge while 
in contact with the ground must be conr 
tinually carried up by convection or eddy 
currents and be replaced by new air. The 
energy required to produce the electric field 
by raising the positive charge against the 
attraction of the negative charge on the 
ground is derived froni air currents. 

The most important of the theories of this 
class are those of Ebert and of Lenard (57), (58). 
Ebert supposes that ionised air which diffuses 
out of the ground, or which escapes as a result 
of diminishing barometric pressure or rising 
ground temperature, is charged positively, 
owing to more negative than positive ions 
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becoming attached to the walls of the capil- 
lary air passages in the soil, on account of their 
greater mobility ; air sucked out of the soil is i 
found to be much more ionised than ordinary | 
air, on account of the radio-active emanations 
with which it is charged. The process, like most 
of the others of this class, is only effective 
over land. Lenard has, however, shown 
that the splashing of salt water, as in the 
breaking of waves on the surface of the ocean, 
also gives the air a positive charge. 

(ii.) Convection by Charged Rain, — Several 
theories of atmospheric electricity have been 
based on the assumption that more negative 
than positive electricity is carried dovm to the 
ground by rain. The observations of Simpson 
at Simla and most subsequent investigations 
on the subject have, however, shown that 
rain and other forms of precipitation carry 
down, on the whole, an excess of positive 
electricity (see § (22) and § (25)). 

(iii.) Upward Conduction Currents, — The 
potential gradient is frequently negative during 
rain; the vertical conduction current is then 
from the earth to the air. On account of the 
very large values of the electric field in showers 
and thunderstorms and of additional sources 
of ionisation then in operation, the vertical 
conduction currents may be very large com- 
pared with the normal fine weather air-earth 
current. Whether the charges carried from 
the atmosphere to the earth by these currents j 
(and by lightning discharges which may be 
grouped with them) are preponderatingly 
positive or negative still remains to be 
determined (see § ( 21 )). 

It is not impossible that quite independently 
of precipitation there may be regions where 
negative potential gradients normally exist 
and maintain an upward earth-air current. 

(iv.) Corpuscular Radiation, — The pheno- 
mena of the aurora furnish evidence that 
corpuscular radiations reach our atmosphere 
from the sun and that they may penetrate to 
within 100 km. of the earth’s surface. The 
possibility of the negative charge of the earth 
being maintained by negative or rays of 
sufficient velocity to traverse our atmosphere 
and reach the earth’s surface has frequently 
been suggested (69), (60). Unless, however, 
their kinetic energy were enormously great 
j compared with that of the fastest p rays from 
radio-active substances, their penetrating power 
would be too small and the ionisation produced 
in the atmosphere would be too great to make 
this a possible source of the earth’s negative 
charge. Not only are the rays absorbed by 
the air, they have also to move against the 
electric field through a potential difference of 
about 1 million volts before reaching the 
earth’s surface. On account of the guiding 
action of the magnetic field, which has also 
to be taken into account, it is in the neighbo-ur- 
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I hood of the magnetic poles that the penetrating 
rays would be most likely to reach the earth’s 
I surface. 

I It is possible that ^ rays, of which the jiene- 
trating power wns insufficient to enable them 
to traverse the lower atmosphere, might 
become sufficiently concentrated above the 
region of the magnetic poles to reverse the 
potential gradient in these regions ; a locally 
reversed earth-air current would thus result, 
which might be large enough to contribute 
materially to the maintenance of the earth’s 
negative charge. 

It is easier to imagine the existence of a 
radiation of the 7 type which would have 
sufficient penetrating power to enable it to 
reach the surface of the earth ; such radiation 
would also be unaffected by the electric and 
magnetic fields of the earth. Experiments 
on the ionisation in a closed vessel already 
give some indications of the existence of a 
penetrating radiation of this ty|>e. Sw^ann (61 ) 
has pointed out that a radiation of this kind 
(started perhaps by the stoppage of very 
fast ^ rays in the upper atmosphere) would 
produce ^ rays as it traversed the air, these. 
jS rays travelling mainly in the same direction 
as the radiation and thus constituting an 
upward positive current. The /S rays from 
the lowest layers of the atmosphere would 
enter the earth and tend to keep up its 
i negative charge. 

§ (16) CONSIDEEATION OF THE VARIOUS 
Theories. — Much could ' probably be done 
towards estimatmg the relative importance 
of the various processes by which a trans- 
ference of electricity between the atmosphere 
and the ground may take place, by determin- 
ing the total flow of electricity from all causes 
through an isolated portion of the earth’s 
surface, i,e. by developing the test-plate 
method of measuring the air-earth current. 
Observations thus far show, apart from effects 
of precipitation, that the normal air-earth 
current flows through such a test-plate even 
when it is made as nearly as possible the 
equivalent of an isolated portion of the ground ; 
there is no evidence of a compensating reverse 
current nor can such a reverse current be 
detected when the field is cut off. As regards 
the Lenard effect of the splashing of sea water, 
apart from other difficulties it is doubtful 
whether it would compensate for the effect 
of the charge induced on the spray of a break- 
ing wave by the positive potential gradient. 

Insuperable difficulties in the way of ac- 
cepting theories of the Ebert type have been 
pointed out by Simpson (62), Gerdien (63), 
Swann (64), and Schweidler (65). The latter 
also draws attention to the difficulties of the 
corpuscular theories. 

On the whole, it appears to be likely that 
the compensating proc^ which prevents the 
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negative charge of the earth from being neutral- 
ised by the fine weather conduction current 
does not act in the fine weather regions where 
the jwdential gradient is positive. The return 
current is in all probability itself also mainly 
a conduction current flowing in regions w^here 
the potential gradient is negative. It is 
conceivable that such negative potential 
gradients may exist normally in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the magnetic poles as a 
result of negative charges brought from extra- 
terrestrial sources by corpuscular radiation. 
It is certain that very intense negative 
potential gradients exist below cumulo- 
nimbus clouds and that they produce large 
upward currents ; as, however, do high positive 
potential gradients with large downward 
currents. The current which flows between 
the ground and a cumulo-nimbus cloud is 
probably large (of the order of 1 ampere), 
and the number of such clouds acting at a 
given moment (probably many thousands 
over the whole earth) is sufficiently great to 
make it certain that they play an important 
part in determining the electrical condition 
of the earth. Whether there is an excess 
of the upward currents, and whether this is 
sufficient to compensate for the air-earth 
currents of fine weather, remains to be 
determined. 

§ (17) Consequences of the High Con- 
ductivity OF THE Upper Air. — We greatly 
simplify the consideration of the problem 
of the maintenance and distribution of the 
electric field if we assume (in accordance with 
the phenomena of terrestrial magnetism and 
the aurora and of the propagation of electro- 
magnetic waves) that the upper atmosphere 
is sufficiently ionised to possess considerable 
conducting power. The problem then reduces 
itseK mainly to determining the mechanism 
by which the potential difference of about 
one million volts between the conducting upper 
atmosphere and the ground is maintained. The 
electrical effects of precipitation, which would, 
in the absence of the conducting layer, be com- 
paratively local, may now extend to distant 
regions in which fine weather prevails (5), (64). 

Let us for the present assume that the 
potential of the conducting upper atmosphere 
which is situated over a considerable area of 
the earth’s surface remains constant. The 
lines of flow below the conducting layer may 
be taken to be vertical. If a steady condition 
is reached the vertical current below the layer 
of high conductivity will be the same at all 
levels, and the vertical electric force at different 
levels will vary inversely as the conductivity. 
Above the lowest kilometre {i.e, above the 
influence of ionising radiations having their 
origin in the ground) the conductivity increases 
with height, and the potential gradient dimin- 
ishes accordingly. i 


I The potential at a point at a given height 
I above the ground will be increased by any 
influence which diminishes the conductivity of 
the air below or increases that of the air above 
it. The effect of a ground fog in raising the 
potential gradient is thus readily explained, as 
was shown long ago by Elster and Geitel (66). 
A diminution of the conductivity of the lowest 
layers of the air alone will only slightly 
diminish the air-earth current, since this 
depends on the total electrical resistance 
between the ground and the upper atmosphere ; 
thus there is a tendency for the potential 
gradient near the ground to vary inversely as 
the conductivity of the lowest layers. It is 
possible that the annual variation of the 
potential gradient may be partly at least 
explained in this way as due to variations in 
the conductivity of the air near the ground. 
The variations in conductivity may result not 
only from variations in the dustiness of the 
air, but also from variations in the rate at 
which ions are being set free. A considerable 
part of the ionisation of the air near the 
ground is due to the radio-active emanations 
of radium and thorium which have diffused 
out of the ground. Any condition which 
assists the escape of the emanations, such as 
high ground temperature, tends to increased 
conductivity of the air and low potential 
gradients. 

An increase in the conductivity of the air 
elsewhere than in the lowest layers will 
increase the air-earth current, and thus the 
potential gradient near the ground. The early 
morning minimum has been explained as being 
due to the ionisation of the upper portions of 
the atmosphere being then a minimum (67), (68). 
The afternoon minimum may be due to the effect 
of atmospheric convection, which then reaches 
its maximum, in diminishing, by increased 
dustiness and humidity and production of 
cloud, the mobility of the ions above the lowest 
layers. The absence of the afternoon minimum 
when the potential is observed at a height may 
be explained as due to the point at which the 
potential is observed being situated within 
the air of diminished conductivity; the resist- 
ance between this point and the tower or 
hill-top on which the observations are made 
being increased relatively as much as that 
of the air above. 

It is unlikely, however, that the annual and 
diurnal variations of the potential gradient are 
to be explained as entirely due to variations 
in the conductivity of the atmosphere below 
an ionised upper layer which remains at a 
constant potential everywhere the same. The 
conductivity of the upper atmosphere is 
probably not such as to prevent considerable 
differences of potential from existing between 
portions of it at a great distance apart. The 
distribution of potential within the conducting 
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layer will de|>end on the situation of the 
generators which maintain the potential differ- 
ence between it and the earth. 

If we take the view that cumulo-nimbus 
clouds are the principal sources of the positive j 
potential of the upper atmosphere, then its ' 
potential may be expected to be highest over 
the regions where such clouds are most 
numerous, i.e. in tropical and middle latitudes 
in the afternoon hours. A factor which may 
be of importance in the distribution of potential 
in the upper atmosphere is the greater con- 
ductivity of air, at very low pressures, along 
than across the magnetic lines of force. This 
will tend to equalise the phase of the diurnal 
variation of the potential of the upper atmo- 
sphere along a magnetic meridian ; the maxima 
and minima occurring at the times when the 
number of thunderstorms and showers in the 
neighbourhood of this meridian is greatest 
and least. This would fit in with the 
simple winter and high-level type of diurnal 
variation, and would give a possible ex- 
planation of the remarkable results regarding 
the phase of the diurnal variation in the 
region between magnetic and geographical 
south poles to which Simpson has called 
attention (see § (9) (ii.)). 

Again, if there is a fall of potential in the 
upper atmosphere in passing from the tropical 
regions to the poles, any increase in the con- 
ductivity of the uppermost layers in high 
latitudes (such as we might expect in summer 
from increased exposure to ionising solar 
radiation) will diminish the potential difference 
between the upper air in polar regions and that 
of middle latitudes ; diminishing the potential 
in the latter and increasing it in the former. 
This may be one cause of the annual variation 
in the potential gradient — which, as we have 
seen, has its maximum in winter in middle 
latitudes and (if we can judge from the Antarctic 
observations alone) in summer in the polar 
regions. 

VI. Potential Gradients associated with 
Showers and Thunderstorms 

§ (18) The Effect of Clouds and Rain. 
(i.) Clouds . — Clouds other than those associated 
with precipitation do not in general produce 
conspicuous effects on the potential gradient 
at the earth’s surface. The part played by 
the great majority of clouds in relation to 
atmospheric electricity is probably mainly the 
purely passive one of diminishing the con- 
ductivity of the air, and thus increasing the 
vertical electric force within them and diminish- 
ing that above and below them. A very thick 
cloud layer may reduce the vertical current, 
and hence the potential gradient at the ground, 
almost to zero. Time is of course required for 
the establishment of the steady condition ; 


i.e. for the vertical current to supply such 
charges to the upper and lower boundaries of 
the cloud as are necessary to make the electric 
force within it great enough to compensate 
for the increased resistance, so that the vertical 
current within the cloud becomes equal to that 
above and below it. 

Ordinary cumulus clouds have very little 
effect on the potential gradient at the ground. 
Observation shows that even when great 
masses of towering cumulus are visible on all 
sides, the potential gradient is often hardly 
affected. It is apparently only when some 
i critical condition has been reached, and the 
cumulus has become a cumulo-nimbus cloud, 
that it develops any considerable external 
field. This development of the external field 
is very rapid, a change in the potential 
gradient in the neighbourhood of the ground 
from values of the order of iOO volts per 
metre to more than 10,000, positive or 
negative, occurring in a very few minutes. 

(ii.) Rain . — Rain does not always produce 
large effects upon the electric field ; when the 
effect is small there is on the whole a lowering 
of the normal positive potential gradient. 
Heavy precipitation of any kind generally 
produces very high, positive or negative, 
potential gradients, with frequent changes of 
sign ; negative potential gradients on the whole 
preponderate. 

§ (19) Measurement op Wet Weather 
Effects. — For measuring the very intense and 
rapidly changing electric fields associated wdth 
heavy precipitation and thunderstorms, the 
ordinary apparatus, which is used for recording 
potentials by means of a water dropper or 
other collector, is both too sensitive and too 
slow in its action ; it gives little more than 
qualitative information. A good deal of 
additional information might be obtained by 
reducing sufficiently the sensitiveness and 
diminishing the period of the electrometer (by 
using a stronger control) and by using a very 
efficient collector. But the potential acquired 
by the collector and the conducting system 
connected to it wdll not infrequently be high 
enough to cause sparking, and no collector is 
sufficiently rapid in its action to follow the 
changes which result from the passage of 
lightning discharges. 

Methods which depend on measurements of 
the charge on an exposed conductor are much 
more suited for the study of these large and 
rapidly changing potential gradients. 

The fact that a thunderstorm is approach- 
ing is first indicated by apparatus of this type 
by the sudden changes produced in the potential 
gradient by distant lightning discharges (8). 
A photographic record of the electrometer 
readings, obtained while the storm is at a 
distance of 20 km. or more, generally shows 
a positive potential gradient not differing 
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miifli firmi the iiomiiil value ; sudden small 1 The mean value of the electric moments of 
wliiili may he either positive or the lightning discharges thus far studied in 
negative, iiidii'ate the oeeurrence of lightning this way is of the order of 3x10^^ e.s.u.- 
disfharges. These sudden changes become centimetres or ICM) coulomb-kilometres ; these 
comparable \vith the normal potential gradient 1 moments may bo positive or negative, but 
when the storm is at a distance of from 15 to flashes with positive moments {i.e. which 
20 kra. T!ie sudden changes produced in the carry a positive charge upw’ards) appear to 
iichl by discharges at 10 km. are generally of be the more numerous. 

the order of 50t) volts per metre, becoming as Lightning discharges may pass between the 
great as OXtHK) volts per metre or more when upper and low^er portions of the thunder-cloud 
the discliarges occur at distances of 3 or 4 or between the cloud and the ground, or they 
kra. The records obtained thus far show a may pass from the cloud into the surround- 
greater number of instances of discharges ing atmosphere without reaching the ground, 
causing a positive change of potential gradient Discharges from the upper part of a cloud 
than of those causing a negative change. upwards into a clear sky have not infrequently 

The vertical electric force at the ground due been observed. It is only with discharges 
to a thunder-cloud does not generally much between the cloud and the earth that we are 
exceed the sudden change which occurs when at present concerned ; such discharges gener- 
a lightning discharge passes ; very frequently ally extend through a vortical height of 
each fl«ish suddenly reverses the sign of the one or two kilometres. The average light- 
|K>tential gradient, which again within a few ning flash between cloud and earth probably 
seconds recovers its original sign. discharges a quantity of electricity of the 



Fig. 2.---Ilecord of Potential Gradient (in volts per metre) at the Solar Physics Observatory, Cambridge. 

June 13, 19X7, 14 h. 11 m. tb 14 h. 16 m. 30 s. ^ 


After each discharge the electric field tends order of 20 coulombs through a height of 
to return to the value which it had before about 2 km. 

the discharge, the curve of recovery of In severe storms the average interval 
the field frequently approaching the ex- between successive lightning flashes may be 
ponential form. The initial rate of recovery a few seconds only. If we assume an 
of the field is generally such that if it had interval of 20 seconds between successive 
remained uniform the whole field destroyed flashes, each discharging 20 coulombs, the 
by the discharge would have been regenerated thunder-cloud has to supply 1 coulomb per 
in a few seconds. second, i,e. one ampere, to feed the flashes. 

^ § (21) Continuous Currents, T he high 

FII. Transference of ELEOTRiciTy between values of the electric 

the Atmosphere and the Earth in ijt T shower-clouds and thunder-clouds 
Showers and Thunderstorms . ^ vertical currents through 

a given area of the ground which are many 
§ (20) Lightning. — From the sudden times as large as those of fine weather, even 
changes which are produced in the electric if there were no additional sources of ionisa- 
ueld at the surface of the earth by the passage tion. But there are such additional sources ; 
of lightning discharges at known distances, there are three processes which are likely to 
we may deduce the electric moments of the provide a supply of ions just in those areas 
discharges; the electric moment being equal where the potential gradient at the ground is 
to 2QH, where H is the vertical height through greatest (8). Charged drops falling from a 
which the quantity of electricity Q has been cloud may evaporate oompletely, producing 
discharged. For distances great compared ions corresponding in number to the charge 
mth H the electric moment of the discharge is originally carried by the drops. Again, if 
given by FL^, where F is the sudden change in heavy rain reaches the ground, the. splashing 
the vertical force at the ground and L is the will give rise to ionisation. Lastly, if the 
distance of the discharge. potential gradient is strong enough, it will 
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itself cause ionisation by point discharges 
from exposed pointed conductors. 

The last named is probably the most im- 
portant source of ionisation below thunder- 
clouds. In some recent experiments made 
at the Solar Physics Observatory, Cam- 
bridge, a positive potential gradient of about 
15,000 volts per metre, applied artificially over 
a field of grass, was found to be sufficient 
to cause a point discharge of negative elec- 
tricity from the tips of the blades of grass ; a 
somewhat larger negative potential gradient, 
about 20,000 volts per metre, had to be applied 
to cause a measurable positive discharge. For 
greater potential gradients, positive or nega- 
tive, the currents increased rapidly and soon 
reached values exceeding 1 microampere per 
sq. metre ( = 1 ampere per sq. km. or 10~^® 
ampere per sq. cm.). 

It is probable that potential gradients 
exceeding the limits required to cause point 
discharges from grass exist below thunder- 
clouds, and that the potential gradient at the 
ground is prevented by such point discharges 
from exceeding a limit fixed by the current 
which the thunder-cloud is able to supply. 
Observations of the sign and magnitude of the 
potential gradients below thunder-clouds and 
shower - clouds are evidently much to be 
desired, since they would afford means of 
obtaining an estimate of one important com- 
ponent of the air-earth currents associated 
with such clouds. When a thunder - cloud 
passes at a comparatively small height above 
the ground, and when the number of discharg- 
ing points available is small, the current 
through such projecting conductors as exist 
may be comparatively large, and we get visible 
glow or brush discharges — St, Elmo’s fire. 
The necessary conditions are frequently met 
with on mountain summits, and the discharges 
may be intense enough to give considerable 
illumination and to emit a loud humming 
sound. The direction of the current (as 
indicated by the appearance of the discharge) 
may be either from the ground to the cloud 
or in the opposite direction. 

§ (22) Electricity of Rain. — The import- 
ance of determining the sign and magnitude 
of the charges carried down to the earth by 
rain and other forms of precipitation was 
pointed out by Linss (27) ; the first measure- 
ments were made by Elster and Geitel (69). 
Observations have now been made in many 
parts of the world. 

The difficulties of such measurements, 
especially during thunderstorms, are con- 
siderable. If we were merely to place an 
insulated vessel out in the rain and examine 
the charge which it had gained after a certain 
time, there would be large spurious effects, 
due mainly to drops striking the vessel and 
splashing off. For even uncharged drops 


: would, if they struck the rim nf the vessel. 

carry off some of the charge induced by the 
I electric field. It is difficult to remove this 
; danger (by means of suitably placed screens 
and diaphragms) without introducing an error 
of opposite sign, due to rain splashing into rhe 
vessel after striking portions of the screening 
system which are exposed to the earth’s field. 
With the methods which have actually been 
used the errors due to such causes are probably 
unimportant. 

The earlier observations of Elster and 
Geitel (69) and of Gerdien (70) led to the 
conclusion that on the whole more negative 
than positive electricity was carried to the 
ground by rain. Simpson (71), however, in 
a long series of measurements made with self- 
recording apparatus at Simla, found that a 
much larger quantity of positive than of 
negative electricity was brought down to the 
ground by rain. Similar results have been 
obtained by nearly all subsequent observers 
in different parts of the world (72), (73), (74), 
(75), (76), (77). Schindelhauer (78), however, 
concluded, from the results of a long series 
of observations at Potsdam, . that there was 
no excess of positive charge. 

Simpson found occasions of positively 
charg^ rain to be more than twice as frequent 
as those of negatively charged rain, and that 
nearly three times as much positive as negative 
electricity was brought down by the rain. 
The currents carried to the ground by rain are 
in the great majority of cases less than 10 “ 
ampere per sq. cm. ; the largest currents 
observed amounted to nearly 10”^^ ampere 
per sq. cm. Positively charged rain becomes 
relatively more frequent as compared with 
negative rain the greater the rate of rainfall. 
Simpson found that rainfalls exceeding 1 mm. 
in 2 minutes were always positively charged. 
The charge of rain is generally less than 1 e.s.u. 
per C.C., but positive and negative charges 
exceeding 5 e.s.u. per c.c. are not infrequent, 
and charges approaching 20 e.s.u. per c.c. of 
rain have been observed. 

The convection current carried by precipita- 
tion is thus on the whole from the atmosphere 
into the ground, i,e, in the same direction as 
the air-earth current of fine weather. The 
density of this convection current per sq. cm. 
of the surface of the ground is not infrequently 
1000 times as great as ’that of the normal air- 
earth conduction current, but it very rarely 
exceeds ampere per sq. cm. 

Of the three kinds of electric current which 
may accompany precipitation — the convection 
current carried by rain, the momentary cur- 
rents of lightning discharges, and continuous 
currents due to the intense electric fields— it 
is quite possibly the last which contributes 
most to the interchange of electricity between 
the earth and the atmosphere. 
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VHI. T FIE Thunder-cloud as an Electrical 
Macfiine : ITS Electrical Field and 
THE System of Currents which it 
maintains. 

§ (2:i) The E.M.F. and Current within 
THE Cloud. — A thunder-cloud may be regarded 
as an electrical machine. It is of interest 
to try to obtain some estimate of the order of 
magnitude of the electromotive force developed 
and of the current which passes through the 
cloud, and to consider the probable distribution 
of this current. 

The mechanism by which the electromotive 
force of the cloud is developed will be dis- 
cussed later. It may be assumed that a 
vertical separation of positive and negative 
electricity takes place within the cloud, 
electricity of one sign being carried down by 
large drops or hailstones, while a charge of the 
opposite sign is attached to the smaller cloud 
particles which are carried up in the ascending 
air. 

If it is within the thunder-cloud that the 
separation of the positive and negative 
electricities is effected, equal charges of 
opposite sign must be developed in the upper 
and lower parts of the cloud, which is thus 
essentially bipolar. While, however, the poles 
of the cloud necessarily develop equal and 
opposite charges in a given time, they are also 
losing electricity by the falling out of charged 
rain, by conduction through the ionised 
atmosphere, and it may he by lightning dis- 
charges. The losses will generally affect the 
two poles differently, and the upper and lower 
charges may become very unequal. 

Thunder-clouds are generally of great vertical 
thickness, their bases being generally at a 
height of from 1 to 2 km., while their summits 
are generally above 5 km. and may reach to 
nearly twice that height. There is no diffi- 
culty in imagining a relative vertical motion 
of positive and negative carriers which would 
result in the top and bottom of the cloud 
becoming oppositely charged while the greater 
part of the vertical thickness might be nearly 
neutral ; the centres of the positive and 
negative charges may be at a considerable 
vertical distance apart. 

We may learn something about the rate at 
which the vertical separation of positive and 
negative charges take^ place, i.e. about the 
vertical current ihrough the cloud, as well as 
about the order of magnitude of the potential 
difference between the poles, from the effect 
of lightning discharges upon the potential 
gradient. 

We have seen that the quantity of electricity 
which passes in an ordinary lightning flash is 
of the order of 20 coulombs. The rate of 
separation of the positive and negative charges 
may have to be sufficient to supply many such 


flashes in one minute, and the average current 
through the thunder-cloud must in such cases 
exceed one ampere. 

But this does not necessarily represent the 
whole output of the thunder- cloud ; it may 
supply in addition to or in place of the lightning 
discharges a considerable continuous current. 
The way in which the electric field of a distant 
thunder-cloud is regenerated after a lightning 
discharge is suggestive in this connection. The 
curve of recovery of the field is of the form we 
should expect it to have if, while the rate of 
separation of the charges in the cloud (i.e, 
the vertical current through the cloud) con- 
tinues at a more or less constant rate, there 
is a loss of charge (i.e. a return current) 
which increases continuously as the potential 
difference between the poles of the cloud in- 
creases. The total current or rate of separation 
of the charges deduced in this way generally 
greatly exceeds what is required to supply the 
lightning discharges of the cloud, the average 
amounting to some amperes. 

We may in different ways form some estimate 
of the linear dimensions of the region in which 
the charge which passes in an average lightning 
flash must have been concentrated, and so 
deduce the order of magnitude of the maximum 
potential attained within this region. This 
leads to an estimate of 10® volts for the order 
of magnitude of the E.M.E. of a thunder- 
cloud. 

A shower-cloud which does not produce 
lightning may he one in which a balance 
between the separation of the charges and their 
dissipation by continuous processes is attained 
before the lightning discharge limit is reached. 
The magnitude of the E.M.F. and of the current 
through such a cloud may thus not be greatly 
less than those associated with a thunder-cloud. 

§ (24) Distribution of the Current sup- 
plied BY the Cloud.— a thunder-cloud is 
situated between two parallel or concentric 
conductors — the earth and the ionised upper 
atmosphere — which together form a condenser 
of high capacity. The existence of this highly 
ionised layer in the upper atmosphere is in- 
dicated by the phenomena of the propaga- 
tion of electromagnetic waves round the 
earth as well as by those of terrestrial magnet- 
ism. Its height is uncertain, but a knowledge 
of this is not required for the purpose of 
estimating the influence of the conducting 
layers upon the electrical phenomena of 
thunderstorms ; let us assume that the lower 
limit of the layer of high conductivity is about 
60 km. The atmosphere below this limit is 
also always ionised to a considerable extent, 
the ionisation diminishing at lower levels ; the 
electrical resistance of the lowest 6 km. of any 
vertical column of air probably exceeds that 
of the whole column above this level. 

From the sign and magnitude of the potential 
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gradient at places remote from the disturbing 
influences of shower-clouds, and from the 
manner in w^hich this falls off with the height, 
we may conclude that the potential in the 
upper atmosphere is positive and of theK)rder 
of one million volts. This is small compared 
with the E.M.F. of a thunder-cloud. 

The sum of the potential differences between 
the upper pole of the cloud and the high-level 
conducting layer of the atmosphere, and 
between the ground and the lower pole, will 
thus differ relatively very little from that 
between the two poles of the cloud. Whether 
then the return current (continuous or dis- 
continuous), by which the charges recombine 
after being separated within the cloud, passes 
mainly by the direct route from pole to pole 
of the cloud, or via the upper atmosphere and 
the earth, will depend on the relative resist- 
ances of these two circuits. An increase in the 
vertical distance between the upper and lower 
charges will increase the resistance of the 
short circuit and diminish that of the long 
circuit for both continuous and disruptive 
discharges. 

The free air at levels above that to which 
the summits of cumulo-nimbus clouds attain 
has even normally a conductivity many times 
as great as that of the lower layers, and this 
will be greatly increased by the action of the 
field of the thunder-cloud in dragging ions 
down from the upper atmosphere. Within 
the cloud itself (so long as discharges do not 
occur) the conductivity is likely to be reduced 
by the entanglement of ions by cloud particles. 
.Below a shower-cloud or thunder-cloud there 
are the additional sources of ionisation con- 
sidered in Part VII. It is probable, therefore, 
that the sum of the resistances above and 
below the cloud may not be large compared 
with that within the cloud, and that an im- 
portant part of the continuous current mam- 
tained by a shower-cloud may pass from the 
ground through the cloud to the upper atmo- 
sphere or in the reverse direction. 

Consider next the case of lightning dis- 
charges. If the cloud is of small vertical 
thickness the electric field is likely to reach its 
critical value first within the cloud, and the 
discharge will be of the nature of a “ short- 
circuit ” between the poles ; or, if the rate of 
dissipation of the lower charge {e.g. by the 
falling out of charged rain) has been relatively 
great, the lightning discharges may be between 
the upper pole and the ground. 

If the vertical distance between the upper 
and lower charges is considerable, it is quite 
possible for the critical value of the field to be 
exceeded at the lower boundary of the high- 
level conducting layer (on account of the low 
pressure at this height) before it reaches its 
critical value within the cloud. There may 
then be discharge, continuous or disruptive. 
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between the upper atmosphere and the uppcT 
surface of the cloud ; some forms of “ sheet 
lightning ” may possibly be discontinuous 
discharges originating in this way. 

If the potential difference between the upper 
pole of the cloud and the upper atmosphere is 
approximately destroyed by a discharge, a 
potential difference between the lower pole 
and the ground becomes nearly the same as 
that between the poles of the cloud. Dis- 
charges will tend to occur between the lower 
pole of the cloud and the ground simultane- 
ously with discharges between the upper pole 
and the upper atmosphere ; the lower charge 
may, however, have to accumulate for a period 
occupying several intervals between the upper 
discharges before it reaches the limit required 
to cause a lightning discharge to earth. 

Increased conduction in the atmosphere 
above the cloud, whether due to discontinuous 
discharges or otherwise, tends to diminish the 
upper charge and thus indirectly to increase 
the lower charge by diminishing the dissipa- 
tion current which it receives from the upper 
pole of the cloud. An increase in the lower 
charge and a diminution of the upper charge 
both have the effect of increasing the potential 
gradient at the ground if it is already in the 
direction opposed to that within the cloud, or 
to dimmish it if it is in the same direction as 
that within the cloud. 

The conductivity above a thunder-cloud 
must be largely due to ions dragged out of the 
conducting upper atmosphere by the electric 
field of the cloud. The conductivity above a 
cloud of positive polarity (i.e. one of which, 
the upper pole, is positive) will be greater than 
that over a cloud of negative polarity, on 
account of the very much greater mobility of 
the negative ions than of the positive in dry 
air at low pressures. And again a discharge 
from the upper atmosphere to the cloud, owing 
to the field causing ionisation by collisions, 
will also occur more readily if it is the negative 
ions which are dragged out of the conducting 
layer, i.e. if the polarity of the cloud is positive. 
This excess of conductivity above the cloud 
of positive polarity will tend to make negative 
potential gradients predominate below the 
centres of cumulo-nimbus clouds ff we assume 
that clouds of negative polarity are not greatly 
more numerous than those of positive polarity. 
This in turn will lead to the ionisation current 
in showers, whether it is continuous or passes 
in lightning discharges, being mainly directed 
from the earth to the atmosphere. 

According to Simpson’s theory (71) of the 
electricity of ram, a thunder-cloud is necessarily 
of negative polarity ; the preponderance of 
positively charged rain which reaches the 
ground is in agreement with this theory. But, 
as we have seen, the convection current which 
reaches the ground on charged rain-drops is 
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probably a Hmall fraction of the total current 
and may give no reliable meavsure of its magni- 
tude and not even indicate its sign correctly. 
Rain, for example, which was negatively 
charged when it left the cloud, and which fell 
through an upward stream of positive ions set 
free at the ground, might be wholly or partially 
discharged or even have the sign of its charge 
reversed before it reached the earth (8). The 
excess of positively charged rain may indeed 
be partly a consequence of negative potential 
gradients being more frequent than positive 
in heavy showers. 

There can be little doubt that the electro- 
motive force of a thunder-cloud must maintain 
a considerable current — probably of the order 
of some amperes — between the ground and 
the upper atmosphere. The average number 
of thunder- clouds in action at a given time is 
probably of the order of 1000 at least ; and 
the effect of the much larger number of shower- 
clouds which do not produce lightning cannot 
be neglected. It is at least possible that the 
upward currents due to clouds of positive 
polarity may more than counterbalance the 
downward currents due to clouds of negative 
polarity, and that the excess may he sufficient 
to maintain the positive potential of the upper 
atmosphere and compensate for the downward 
current of fine weather. 

IX. Some Peocesses associated with the 
Development and Dissipation of the 
Electric Charges of Thunder-clouds 

§ (25) The Movement of Charged Air. — 
A cloud layer diminishes the conductivity of 
the air within it by destroying the mobility of 
the ions which become attached to the cloud 
particles. Any pre-existing vertical electric 
field will be intensified within the cloud, 
until the total vertical current, due to con- 
vection and conduction within the cloud, is 
equal to that above and below the cloud in 
spite of the smaller conductivity. The rate at 
which this increased field develops, i,e. the 
rate at which charges of opposite sign ac- 
cumulate at the upper and lower margins of 
the cloud layer, will be determined by the 
magnitude of the vertical electric current. 

A vertical electric field arising in this or in 
any other way within a cloud layer may be 
intensified by diminishing its horizontal dimen- 
sions and thus increasing the density of the 
upper and lower charges ; this reduction of 
the horizontal dimensions may be brought 
about by converging winds. A contraction in 
the horizontal dimensions of a cloud by con- 
verging motion of the air will be accompanied 
by an expansion in the vortical direction and 
an increased separation of the upper and lower 
charges. The potential difference between the 
top and bottom of the cloud will thus he I 


increased by the increase both in the vertical 
force and in the height through which it 
extends. The converging air motion will 
frequently be greater in the upper than in 
the lower part of the cloud, as is evident when 
the cloud assumes the cumulus form ; the 
consequent concentration of the upper charge 
may thus greatly exceed that of the lower. 

§ (26) The Pall of Charged Drops and 
Hailstones. — While the movement of charged 
air masses as a whole may be a factor in the 
development of the intense fields of thunder- 
clouds, it is probably by no means the main 
one. It has long been regarded as probable 
that the electrical field of a thunder-cloud is 
due to large falling drops or hailstones becom- 
ing charged with electricity of one sign while 
the uprising air (or the smaller cloud particles 
carried up by it) is charged with electricity 
of the opposite sign. There have been many 
attempts to explain how this initial separation 
of positive and negative electricity occurs. 

(i.) Condensation Effects . — The process of 
condensation may under certain conditions 
cause an opposite electrification of the cloud 
particles which are formed and of the surround- 
ing air. In atmospheric air from which the 
dust particles have been removed {e.g. by the 
falling out of water drops •which have con- 
densed upon them) condensation does not 
occur until an approximately fourfold super- 
saturation has been attained ; when this stage 
is reached the negative ions which are con- 
tinually being set free will serve as nuclei on 
which water will condense to form drops (79). 
Positive ions require a considerably higher 
degree of supersaturation to make water 
condense upon them, so that they are never 
likely to come into action in the atmosphere. 

It was suggested by Sir J. J. Thomson (80) 
that this difference between the positive and 
negative ions might result in a preponderance 
of negatively charged rain, and thus to the 
normal positive electrification of the atmo- 
sphere. Gerdien (63) based upon it a theory 
of thunderstorm electricity. There are many 
reasons against accepting, as a sufficient ex- 
planation of the origin of the intense fields of 
thunder-clouds, this difference in the efficiency 
of positive and negative ions as nuclei for the 
condensation of water vapour (59), (81), (82). 

With particles of the size of large ions or 
dust particles the effect of the sign of the 
electrification on condensation must be very 
small, and it has never been experimentally 
demonstrated ; it is unlikely that it is of any 
importance in the atmosphere. 

(ii.) The Electrification of Drops subsequent 
to ih&ir Formaiion . — There are several ways 
in which drops may conceivably acquire a 
charge after their original formation. It 
has been suggested (83) that the drops may 
acquire a negative charge through capturing 
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more negative than positive ions from the 
surrounding air on account of the greater 
mobility of the negative ion. Again exposure 
to radiations of short wave-length (ultra-violet 
light or 7 rays) may cause drops or ice crystals 
to emit negative electrons and so become 
positively charged (84); this effect would 
become most marked at great heights, where 
the ultra-violet light from the sun is ap- 
preciable. There is again the possibility of 
electrification by friction of water drops with 
ice crystals or of either of these with dust 
particles in falling through the air (85). 

The intense fields of thunder-clouds arise 
probably only when large drops or hailstones 
have formed. Collisions may then occur 
between the larger and smaller drops on 
account of the different rates at which they 
fall relativel}?' to the uprising air ; again water 
drops break up when they have reached such 
a size (about 5 mm. in diameter) that they 
fall through the air with a velocity of about 
8 metres per second (86). 

(iii.) Simpson^ s Theory , — When pure water 
is allowed to splash or is shaken up with 
air (58), (87), the water becomes positively 
charged, the air negatively. Simpson showed 
(71) that when water drops are broken up in 
an air current there is electrical separation as 
in other cases of disruption, the resulting 
drops being positively electrified while the air 
contains an excess of negatively charged ions. 
It is to this positive electrification of the water 
and negative electrification of the air by dis- 
ruption of drops, and the subseq[uent vertical 
separation of the charges through the relative 
motion of the suspended water drops and up- 
rushing air (the latter carrying with it fine 
cloud particles to which the negative ions 
attach themselves), that Simpson attributes 
the development of the intense fields of 
thunderstorms. On this view all thunder- 
clouds should be of negative polarity.^ 

(iv.) Bister and OeiteVs Theory . — Elster and 
Geitel (88), (89) attribute the electric field of a 
thunder-cloud mainly to collisions of large and 
small drops in an already existing electric field. 
In a cloud in which the electric field is directed 
upwards, the upper half of a falling drop will 
be positively charged, the lower negatively. 
If a droplet carried up in the ascending air 
stream strikes the lower half of the larger 
drop and rebounds after making electric 
contact, it will carry off a negative charge, 
leaving the larger drop with an excess of 
positive electricity. The negatively charged 
droplet will be carried upward relatively to 
the positively charged drop by the upward 
air stream. If the electric force were directed 

^ Simpson’s explanation of the electrical effects of 
drifting snow (§ (9) iii.) would, however, seem to imply 
that snow and hail clouds should he of positive 
polarity. 


upwards as above assumed {i.e. if the potential 
gradient were negative) collisions would lead 
to the smaller cloud particles becoming 
negatively charged, the larger drops positively ; 
the former would be carried up relatively to 
the latter, and there would thus be produced 
in the region between them an additional field 
of the same sign as the original field. The 
process would always result in an originally 
existing electric field within the cloud being 
increased in magnitude, and (until com- 
pensating processes came into play) at a 
continually increasing rate. According to this 
view the thunder-cloud is in effect a large 
influence electric machine ; its polarity will 
depend on the initial sign of the electric field. 
In some cases it may be the ordinary normal 
positive potential gradient that determines 
the polarity of the cloud, which will then be 
positive. 

The question whether the necessary electrical 
contact between the large and small drops can 
occur at the moment of collision without 
coalescence at the same time occurring is 
fundamental m relation to Elster and Greitel’s 
theory. The very striking effect of electrifica- 
tion in causing coalescence of water surfaces 
and the high contact resistance when 
coalescence does not occur are both well 
known from the experiments made by the 
late Lord Rayleigh (90) on jets of water. 
Simpson regards these as decisive against 
Elster and Geitel’ s theory. Further experi- 
mental work on the subject is required. 

if coalescence of the drops occurs on 
collision in an electric field, there may be 
something of the nature of splashing if the 
smaller dhop is not very minute ; whether 
this results in an increase or diminution of 
the primary field will depend on whether the 
splash takes place from the under or upper 
surface of the combined drop (59), In the 
case of collisions between hailstones, coales- 
cence win not in general take place and the 
influence effect will act in such a way as to 
increase the original electric field (89) ; possibly 
only wet hailstones would possess the necessary 
conductivity. Collisions between large hail- 
stones and smaller water drops will again cause 
splashing from the lower half of the hailstone 
and thus increase an already existing electric 
field. 

There can be little doubt that the processes 
suggested by Simpson and by Elster and 
Geitel are both effective in thunder-clouds; 
further work is required to determine their 
relative importance. Other processes, such 
as those mentioned at the beginning of this 
section, and in § (25), may be of importance 
in producing a primary field strong enough 
to make the Elster and Gejtel effect, when 
splashing and disruption begin, comparable 
with the Simpson effect. 
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§ (27) Some Effects of the Electrifica- 
tion OF Drops. — The possession of a chaise 
and expfjsure to an electric field both tend 
to facilitate the disruption of drops and thus 
possibly to accelerate the development of the 
electric field in a thunder-cloud. 

Disruption of drops by an intense electric 
field may be concerned in the production of 
“ false cirrus ” at the head of a cumulo- 
nimbus cloud (8). 

The effect of a charge in promoting disruption 
is probably of considerable importance in the 
case of evaporating drops. A charged drop 
in an unsaturated atmosphere is essentially 
unstable. For the charge required to prevent 
a drop of given size from evaporating in an 
atmosphere which is just saturated (91) is 
identical with the maximum charge consistent 
with a spherical drop holding together (92). 
Any diminution in size (such as must result 
if the atmosphere around the drop is un- 
saturated) will cause division of the drop ; 
each portion of the drop will again evaporate 
and in turn divide, the final result probably 
being the dissipation of the charge into its 
constituent ions. This process is obviously of 
importance in connection with the ionisation 
below a thunder - cloud from which rain is 
falling and evaporating before it reaches the 
ground. 
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Atmospheric Radiation : 

Definition of “ effective ” radiation. See 
“ Radiation,” § (2) (i.). 

Measurement of, by thermograph and by 
radiometer. See ibid. § (2) (ii.). 

Value of. See ibid. §§ (3)*(iv.), (4) (i.). 

Atmospheric Refraction. See “ Trigono- 
metrical Heights,” § (9). 

Atjeeole : the portion of the corona which 
consists of the inner ring and the bluish 
inner field between the ring and the lumin- 
ary. See “ Meteorological Optics,” § (15) (i.). 

Automatic Division Machine. See “ Cal- 
culating Machines,” § (10). 

Azimuth by Circumpolar Stars. See 
“ Gravity Survey,” § (10). 

Azimuth, Determination op, by observation 
of stars at greatest elongation east or west. 
See “ Latitude, Longitude, and Azimuth, 
by Observation in the Field,” § (3). 


B 


Babbage’s Analytical Engine. See “ Cal- 
culating Machines,” § (2) (iv.). 

Babbage’s Differencing Engine. See “ Cal- 
culating Machines,” § (2) (iii.). 

Balance, Analytical, Performance of a 
Standard Type of, tabulated. See 
“ Balances,” § (2) (4). 

Balance, Conditions and Methods of 
Practical Use of. See “ Balances,” § (4). 
Balance, Equt-arm, General Theory of 
Static Equilibrium of. See “Balances,” 
§( 2 ). 

Balance, Errors and Limitations of the. 
See “ Balances,” § (3). 

Causes of changes in the effective length of 
the arms of a balance. See ibid. § (3) (ii.). 
Effect of buoyancy of the air on the apparent 
weight of a body. See ibid. § (3) (iii.). 
Thermal effects. Sec ibid. § (3) (i). 

Balance, Good, Requisites of. See 
“ Weighing Machines,” § (2). 

Balance Pans and Suspension Stirrups of 
Equi-arm Balance. See “ Balances,” § (1) 
(iv.). 

BALANCES 

The balances considered in this article are 
almost exclusively of the equi-arm type, 
treated mainly as instruments of precision 
(see also “ Weighing Machines ”). The article 
also discusses the weights used with such 


balances, together with the methods of deter- 
mination of the densities of solids, liquids, and 
gases. 

(See § (6) for a discussion of the micro- 
balance.) 

1. The Equi-arm Balance 

Of all the instruments used in making 
fundamental measurements, the familiar equi- 
arm balance is most productive of high 
accuracy. Such is the precision of this 
instrument that in many instances it is not 
used to the full limits of accuracy of which 
it may be made capable. It is proposed 
to describe briefly the main features of 
the balance as generally used by scientific 
workers, and afterwards to indicate the 
refinements which may be made if the 
utmost limit of accuracy is required of the 
instrument. 

§ (1) Details of Construction. — On ac- 
count of the general similarity of design of 
equi-arm balances, the following salient 
features may be taken as common to all 
such instruments, independent of the load 
for which they are used. Essentially (see 
Fig. 1) the balance is an equi-arm lever 
consisting of a beam, usually of metal 
(excepl; in micro-balances), which turns 
about a horizontal central knife-edge as 
fulcrum, while the loads are applied at parallel 
horizontal knife-edges at the extremities of 
the beam. 
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Arising out of this simple lever, the following 
items require consideration : 

(i.) The design of the beam. 

(ii.) The nature of the knife-edges and their 
attachment to the beam. 

(iii.) The suspension of the loads from the 
terminal knife-edges. 

(iv.) The arrestment of the beam and load, 
(v.) The methods of measuring the deflection 
of the beam, when released. 

(i.) The Design of the Beam . — The design of 
the beam is the fundamental, but by no means 



the only, factor controlling the accuracy 
obtainable from the balance, and the first 
consideration is its shape. Since it is essential, 
in order to obtain high sensitiveness of swing, 
that the weight of the beam should be as small 
as possible, con- 
sistent with strength, 
relatively to the 
loads weighed from 
its extremities, the 
simple forms shown 
in Fig. 2 (a), (6), and 
(c) have been used. 

6 They are of double 

triangular shape, and 
the equilateral form 
’ in Fig. 2 (c) is theo- 
retically ideal for 
[j combining strength 

Fig. 2.— fa), (6), (c), Simple lightness. 

Forms or Balance Beams. At first thought, it 
would appear that a 
long-beam balance would be pr^erable to a 
short-beam one on account of its greater sensi- 
tiveness ; but it will be shown in § (2) that 
long beams are inseparably connected with 


relatively long periods of swing, an important 
item in general w'ork, if not also in work of 
special precision. Moreover, given the weight 
of the beam, the longer its arms the greater 
the bending of the beam under the load to be 
weighed. The importance of this will be shown 
in § (2) when the performance of the balance is 
considered in connection with the relative posi- 
tions of the central and terminal knife-edges. 
Experience has shown that for balances which 
are required to weigh, in air, loads less than 
1 kilogramme, the sides of the triangular frame 
formation shown in Fig. 2 (a), (b) should, as a 
first approximation, be of the same order of 
magnitude, and the beam should be about 
6 or 7 inches in length. Other considerations 
which influence the exact shape of the beam 
are : 

(a) The position of the centre of mass of 
the beam, which in its working condition 
must lie very close to the central knife- 
edge. The beam is clearly unstable if 
its centre of mass lies above the fulcrum 
knife-edge. 

(h) The approximate positions of the 
terminal knife-edges, whether outside or within 
the triangular framework. 

(c) The provision of a graduated rider-bar 
to enable very small adjustments of load to 
be made with the same rider weight. Fig. 3 
shows a form of beam which is in use both in 
England and in other countries. 

This general shape is to be recommended 
as giving a satisfactory working analytical 



balance for chemists and physicists, in which 
good sensitiveness is obtained, together with 
a reasonably quick period of swing. The 
various modifications of shape of the beam 
employed by instrument makers can be seen 
from their catalogues. In some designs the 
problem of obtaining maximum strength con- 
sistent with lightness does not appear to have 
received sufficient attention. 

Interesting particulars as to the amount of 
bending of beams of different shapes, under a 
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given load, are shown by FelgentraegerA It 
is estimated that the vertical depression of 
the terminal knife-edges for a beam like that 
shown in Fig. 3 lies between 0*01 and 0-001 
mm. for the maximum loads used on ordinary 
analytical balances. 

A shape of beam very largely found in 
balances which are used for loads of 1 kilo- 
gramme and upwards is shown in Fig. 4. 



Fig. 4. — General Design of Beam for Heavy Loads. 


The material of which balance beams are 
constructed should be of a low specific gravity, 
combined with high rigidity. The older 
balance beams were made of brass or bronze, 
but the production of aluminium alloys of 
relatively high rigidity has in recent years led 
to the more general use of magnalium ^ (or 
other light alloys) in the construction of 
beams. Its density is less than one-third that 
of brass, while there is no sacrifice of rigidity 
by its introduction. It is desirable that 
the beam should not tarnish with age. In 
this respect magnalium is also better than 
brass, but if considered necessary, the beam 
should be covered with a protective coating, 
platinising being the most stable and suitable 
process.® 

It is more usual to make the beam in one 
piece rather than build it up from rods. 
Most frequently made of cast metal, the beam 
should be well annealed so as to minimise 
strains and distortion. Generally speaking, 
the simpler the form, the jnore likely the beam 
is ^ be free from strains due to variations of 
temperature during the use of the balance. 
It is now possible to cut down the weight 
of a magnalium beam to approximately 100 
grammes, or even less, for a balance required 
to take loads up to 1 kilogramme. In com- 
mercial balances, where extreme sensitiveness 
is not required, the beams are made either of 
steel or of a copper alloy. 

Adjustment of the Centre of Gravity of the 
Beam . — It need hardly be remarked that the 
beam should be made as truly symmetrical as 
possible. The approximate position of its 
centre of mass can be prearranged by calcula- 
tion, but when the knife-edges and other 

^ Theorie, KonstruUion und Oebrauch der feinerm 
Eehelwage, published by Von B. G. Teubner, Leipzig 
and Berlin. 

^ An alloy consisting approximately of 86 per cent 
aluminium with 13 per cent m«^e8ium. 

® Both gilding and lacquering are open to some 
objection as a protective coating. 


attachments to the beam are fixed, it is 
necessary to have two fine adjustments, viz. : 

(a) The stabiliser nut, often known as the 
“gravity bob.” This works on a vertical 
screw thread situated in the plane of symmetry 
of the beam, and allow's of sufficient adjust- 
ment of . the vertical position of the centre of 
mass of the beam. 

(b) The equilibrium nut (or nuts), working 
on a horizontal screw thread, and enabling 
the beam to take up a suitable position of 
equilibrium. 

(ii.) Knife-edges . — The functions of the 
three knife-edges of a balance are important. 

In the first place the knife-edges must be 
straight, so that the load may be applied along 
a straight line. They must also be hard, 
and not tarnish, nor collect any extraneous 
deposit. 

These conditions are best realised, in all but 
the largest balances, by the crystal knife- 
edges made of agate or rock-crystal. Agate 
knife-edges with agate bearing- planes are now 
almost universally to be seen in chemical, 
analytical, and laboratory balances which 
withstand loads 
up to a few kilo- 
grammes. Above 
this load, steel 
knife-edges have 
been most fre- 
quently used, 
generally with 
steel bearing- 
planes, but some- 
times with agate 
planes. It is de- 

BirflhlA in fliAQA 6 a. — Sectional View of 

siraDie m tuese Enife-edge mounted 

cases to use the in Brass Triangular Block. 

more non-rusting 

varieties of steel, but in any case, great care 
should be taken to preserve the cleanness of 
the knife-edge. The possible influence of 
extraneous magnetic fields 
on a beam containing steel 
knife-edges should not be 
overlooked when high pre- 
cision is required. 

The diagrams (Figs. 5a 
and 5b) show the angular 
shape of the agate knife- 
edge as employed in bal- 
ances nowadays. The actual 
knife-edge is the intersection 
of two plane faces inclined 
at an angle of about 120° as 
shown. 

It should be remarked at 
once that the knife-edge as 
employed in practice is only 
an approximation to the theoretical or mathe- 
matical “ straight-line ” bearing, the degree 
of approximation depending on the load to 




Fig. 5b. — E nlarged 
Sectional View of 
Agate Enife- 
edge before being 
mounted. 
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be taken by the knife-edge. The virtual 
bearing part of the knife - edge is, in the 
limit, a very thin band of surface, the exact 
location of which is to a small extent vari- 
able along the knife-edge, depending on the 
exact manner of suspension of the load. 
The consequences of this departure from the 
“ mathematical ” knife-edge vnll be discussed 
under § (3). 

The actual fixing of the knife-edges in the 
beam requires considerable care, and the best 
adjustment of their positions demands much 
patience. Strictly speaking, four conditions 
have to be satisfied, viz. (1) fixing the central 
knife-edge square with the plane of the beam ; 
(2), (3), (4) fixing the terminal knife-edges 
parallel to, equidistant from, and coplanar 
with the central one. Accordingly, full adjust- 
ment should be provided to enable these con- 
ditions to be fulfilled. 

Usually no adjustment is provided for the 
central knife-edge, which is dovetailed and 
cemented into a metal holder which is either 
part of the beam or else is rigidly fixed to it. 
The knife-edge on being cemented is set as 
nearly as possible at right angles to the plane 
of the beam. The most difficult and tedious 
part of the adjustment concerns the terminal 
knife-edges. A typical mode of attachment 
for English balances is shown in Fig, 6. 

This form of attachment does not provide 
a slow vertical adjustment of the knife-edge. 



.Sifol A 




Fig. 6. — Typical Mode of Attachment of Terminal 
Knife-edges in English Balances. 

The effective length of an arm of the balance, 
as well as the parallelism of the knife-edges 
in their horizontal plane, can be adjusted by 
means of the screws, A, B, bearing normally 
against one side of the knife-edge block, while 
the knife-edge is held in position by one or 
more screws, 0, passing through a slotted hole 
in the beam. Equality of arms is determined 
by the balance itself, and is secured either by 
weighing two masses which are known to be 
identically equal, or, if equality of mass is 
not obtainable, by interchanging the loads on 
the two pans, and comparing the equilibrium 
points. Lack of parallelism of the knife-edges 


may be evident in two ways, either in a hori- 
zontal or in a vertical direction, and can be 
tested by weighing with the load on one arm 
suspended so as to bear only on one part of 
the knife-edge. A mass is thus suspended 
from one end (say the front end) of a terminal 
knife-edge and counterpoised by a mass 
suspended from the other arm of the balance. 
By next suspending the first mass from the 
other end of the knife-edge, and counterpoising 
against the mass suspended from the other 
arm, the lack of parallelism of the knife-edge 
in the horizontal direction can be detected. 
Parallelism in the other direction can be tested 
by noticing whether there is a change of 
sensitiveness of the balance when the bearing 
of the suspension is transferred from the front 
to the back portion of the knife-edge. The 
effect on the sensitiveness of the balance due 
to the three knife-edges not being exactly 
coplanar will be seen in § (2). 

An alternative form of attachment of the 
terminal knife-edges is used on balances made 
by Sartorius, of Gottingen, and is shown in 
Fig. 7. 

It permits of fuU rotary and translatory 
adjustment of the terminal knife-edges of the 




Fig. 7. — Form of Attachment of Terminal Knife- 
edges made by Sartorius, of Gtttingen. 

balance whenever required in the laboratory. 
The agate knife-edge itself is fixed in a metal 
casing which can be set in correct position 
around the end of the beam by means of a 
number of screws. The scope of the adjust- 
ment can be seen from the diagram. In effect 
the various screws provide both a fine and 
an extra-fine slow motion. For example, the 
screw 1 gives a slow-motion adjustment for 
the length of the arm, while the screws. 
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2 and 2, can 1>e utilised t<3 give an extra-fine 
slow motion. 

For work of the highest precision with the 
balance, the provision of these fine adjust- 
ments in position of the terminal knife-edges 
is certainly appreciated. In many balances 
made for low precision work, all three knife- 
edges are dovetailed or otherwise fixed to the 
beam, without means of readjustment. 

(iii.) Balance Pans and Suspension Stirrups. 
— If the balance is required to give the highest 
accuracy, special consideration should be 
given to the means of suspension of the load. 
Since each terminal knife-edge is not a mathe- 
matically sharp edge, but a blunt or rounded 
edge in the limit, it is clear that the length 
of the arm will not be consistent, beyond 
certain limits, unless the load is applied at 
the knife-edge in a precisely consistent manner. 

In the more familiar types of analytical 
balance used in this and other countries, the 
agate plane which bears on a terminal knife- 
edge is mounted in a metal stirrup which 
has at its lower end a hook or an eye-hole 
from which the balance pan hangs. The pivot- 
ing of the balance pans is necessary as a 
preliminary step to secure that the apparent 
weight exerted by the load shall be independent 
of its exact position on the pan. If this were 
not so, the agate plane would not remain 
horizontally on its knife-edge. 

Owing, however, to the finite size of the 
pivoting, the load is not transmitted through 
the pivot in exactly the same way each 
time, and, as a result, the agate plane may rest 
in a slightly inclined position, which for sake 
of illustration is exaggerated in the diagram 
(Pig, 8), where W represents the total load on 



Fio. 8. — Showing the Forces acting at a Terminal 
Knife-edge when the Agate Bearing-plane is 
slightly inclined to the Horizontal. 

a terminal knife-edge, i.e. the resultant weight 
of the stirrup, the pan, and the load on the 
pan ; R is the normal reaction between the 
knife-edge and the agate plane ; pR is the 
frictional force between knife-edge and plane. 

Balances which have their pans suspended 
by the usual kind of hook-and-eye pivot may 
be relied upon to maintain a consistency of 
length of effective arm to wdthin one part in 
a few million, if other sources of error are 


absent, provided that the loads are placed 
reasonably centrally on the pans. For w’ork 
of the highest precision, increased accuracy 
may be obtained by inserting, between the 
stirrup and the pan, either a pair of knife- 
edges placed transversely or, in the case of 
small loads, a hollow cone resting on a conical 
point. 

This idea is by no means new, and has 
been employed in national laboratories more 
particularly for the accurate maintenance of 
standards of mass. The platform of a balance 
pan should be sufficiently stout not to yield 
appreciably under the load applied. 

(iv.) The Arrestment of the Beam and Pans 
and Suspension Stirrups. — In the average 
analytical balance, three parts require arrest- 
ment. The central knife-edge of the beam 
should be raised a short distance out of 
contact with its bearing plane, and it is 
desirable to raise the suspension stirrups a 
little in order to remove the load on the 
terminal knife-edges. Further, it is usual 
to provide an arrestment for the pans so as 
to facilitate loading and unloading, and to 
steady them, lest by swinging they should 
interfere with the oscillations of the beam 
when released. 

The arrestment should enable the beam 
and stirrups to be raised so that the respective 
knife-edges are just clear of their agate bearing- 
planes, the margin of clearance being uniform 
throughout the length of a knife-edge. (In 
practice to yV would be a suitable 
clearance for the average balance. The 
amount of clearance at the central knife- 
edge should be somewhat larger than this.) 
It is important that the arrestment and release 
of the beam, etc., should be arranged to be 
made precisely and consistently each time. 

In the first place, the beam and the sus- 
pension stirrups should both be fixed definitely 
in position when arrested. This is well done 
by the “ hole, slot and plane ” method of 
one maker. If an arrangement of this nature 
is properly adjusted so that the margins of 
clearance at the knife-edges are uniform when 
the balance is arrested, and the suspension 
stirrups ride symmetrically on their respective 
knife-edges when the balance is released, the 
chances of inconsistent length of arm due to 
tilting of the suspension stirrups ought to be 
minimised as far as the design of the arrest- 
ment is concerned. 

It should be noted that the majority of 
English balances do not allow of absolute 
fixing of the beam and stirrups in arrestment, 
but provide only “ two-point ” support, 
instead of the “ hole, slot and plane support. 
This means that each item arrested is allowed 
a certain amount of rotation about the line 
of the two-point support, with the result that 
the beam when arrested may take up a 
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position with one of its terminal knife-edges 
in contact with an agate plane. 

The mechanical gear for operating the 
arrestment is sufficiently familiar to users of 
the balance to render detailed description 
unnecessary. A cam operated by a milled 
wheel outside the balance case raises or lowers 
a vertical frame which carries the arresting 
stops or points. The same motion raises or 
lowers pan-supports, which are in good adjust- 
ment when they just touch the under surface 
of the pans as the arrestment is completed. 
Sartorius has improved on this 
simple form of arrestment. 

Users of his balances will be 
familiar with the manner in 
which he has obtained increased 
consistency and precision of 
arrestment. 

(v.) Methcds of determining 
the Deflection of the Beam , — 

Four methods may be employed 
to measure the amount of deflection of the 
beam of a balance. These make use of — 

(а) The familiar balance pointer, moving 
over a suitable scale. 

(б) A microscope or telescope. 

(c) An optical lever. 

(d) A combination of mechanical and optical 
magnification. 

(а) The Pointer Method , — This is the usual 
method of determining the equilibrium position 
of a balance when more than ordinary precision 
is not required. Its operation is too familiar 
to need description, and it is sufficient to say 
that by this method the deflection of the 
beam may be measured with an accuracy of 
1' or 2' (minutes of arc) without using optical 
means. 

The pointer scale is usually a fixture, and 
an adjustment is made by means of a small 
nut on the beam in order that the rest point 
of the balance, at zero load, should be at the 
centre of the scale. 

M‘Dowall ^ has suggested making the 
pointer scale adjustable to the rest position 
of the pointer. This may be arranged, if 
required, so that the adjustment can be made 
without having to open the balance case. 

(б) By Microscope or Telescope (without 
other optical means of magnification), — 'In this 
case the microscope or telescope is focussed 
on a small scale rigidly attached to the 
ordinary pointer of the balance, and can 
be used to read the deflection of the beam 
to approximately 10 seconds of arc, i,e, 
with a precision of about ten times that in 
case (a), 

A telescope is preferable to a microscope, 
in general, because wherever the precision 
required is sufficient to justify the use of 
optical means, it is desirable to read the 
^ Chemical News, 1906, xciv. 104. 


balance at a distance in order to avoid tempera- 
ture disturbances due to the nearness of the 
operator to the balance. 

(c) By Optical Lever, — This method is re- 
commended when balance work of the highest 
precision is to be done. It is specially suited 
to the accurate standardisation of weights, 
and is employed for this purpose at the 
National Physical Laboratory. 

A thin vertical wire, W, is placed in a beam 
of light from a lantern, L (Pig, 9), containing 
a Pointolite lamp (100 volts 100 watts), and 


the rays, directed towards the balance, pass 
through a reflecting prism, P, on to a hori- 
zontal plano-concave lens, M, rigidly fixed to 
the beam of the balance with its concave sur- 
face upwards. The plane surface of this lens 
is silvered so that the beam of light after 
reflection at this mirror is returned through 
the reflecting prism and given an exit through 
the front of the balance, with the result that 
an image of the wire can be formed at any 
suitable position, depending chiefly on the 
focal length of the lens M. 

By arranging the focal length of M to be 
equal to the optical path of the beam of light 
from W to the lens, the image can be obtained 
in the same vertical plane as the object- wire 
W. At the National Physical Laboratory, 
where a number of balances are fitted with 
this kind of optical lever as indicator, the 
object- wire, W, and its image, S, are arranged 
to be at a distance of about metres (i,e. the 
length of the room) from the balance. The 
image S is brought to a focus on a white 
cardboard scale subdivided in intervals of 
2 mm., which gives a convenient spacing for 
estimating the position of the image with 
a precision of ^ mm., corresponding to an 
angular deflection of the beam equal to 
4 seconds. This amount of magnification 
enables the smaller balances (say, those with 
load not exceeding a kilogramme) to be read 
with a precision equivalent to a few millionths 
of a gramme, which exceeds the accuracy 
generally obtained with a balance. Conse- 
quently this optical method of reading de- 
flections is specially suitable to the examina- 
tion of the errors inherent in balances. 

It may be remarked on referring to Pig. 9 
that, as an alternative, the lens M may be 
replaced by a small plane mirror attached to 
the beam, together with a transparent convex 



Fig. 9. — Diagram of the Optical System employed in the 
accurate reading of Balances. (Side Elevation.) 
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lens of practically the same focal length as | 
before, mounted in front of the reflecting 
prism. Such a course is preferable in the 
case of a small assay balance, as it is difficult 
to obtain a small silvered lens giving suffi- 
ciently accurate focal length and good defini- 
tion, whereas it is easy to obtain a small and 
very light optically- plane mirror. 

If considered desirable, the lens or mirror 
at M may be pivoted so as to facilitate 
adjustment of the position of the image 
on the scale, but the adjustment may 
equally well be obtained by providing the 
reflecting prism with the requisite slow 
rotations. 

In any case it is essential that the com- 
ponents of the optical system employed should 
be made as perfect as possible if a well-defined 
image is to be produced at a distance of six 
yards from the balance. Attention should, 
therefore, be given to the lens, mirror, reflect- 
ing prism, and any plate glass through which 
the beam of light has to pass, so that their 
respective surfaces should be finished and 
polished to a high degree of accuracy. 

iVoie. — Another modification of the method of 
reading angular deflections by optical lever makes 
use of a telescope in conjunction with a scale (as 
object) and a plane mirror which is fixed to the 
balance-beam and interposed in the optical path 
from the object scale to the telescope. For comfort 
in reading, the method illustrated by Fig. 9 is pre- 
ferable, while it also yields ample sensitiveness, 

{d) By Combined Optical and Mechanical 
Magnification {special case). — The following 
method is applicable in a limited number of 
special cases only. It deserves to be more 
generally known and applied for the detection 
of small motions ; and is particularly interest- 
ing as it was used by the late Professor 
Poynting ^ in his classic experiments on the 
“ Determination of the Mean Density of. the 
Earth and the Gravitation Constant.” With 
a load as big as 20 kilogrammes on each arm 
of his balance, Poynting was able to measure 
small changes in weight of the order J milli- 
gramme to within an accuracy of +0*006 
mg., i.e. to within one part in three billion 
of the load. 

His method of reading the deflection of the 
balance beam was to use a double suspension 
mirror, M (Fig. 10), as an optical lever in con- 
junction with the ordinary balance pointer, P. 
The mirror was suspended by two threads, 
one from a fixed point, the other from a point 
which moved with the swing of the balance 
pointer. The general arrangement is shown 
in Fig, 10, but reference should be made to 
Poynting's ^ account for details of his arrange- 
ment. The sensitiveness of this method was 

^ Phil. Tram,, 1891, clxxxii. 565. 

» Ug. cU. 
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so fine that an angular motion of second 
of arc could be reliably measured. 



Fig. 10. — ^Dia^am illustrating Poynting’s Method 
of measuring Small Changes in Weight. (Side 
Elevation.) 

Note . — In order to obtain this extreme accuracy, 
it was necessary that the balance beam should not 
be arrested during the course of a set of readings. 
In other words, a massive balance, resting in equi- 
librium on its central knife-edge, was used to measure 
a small change in weight with great accuracy. 

§ (2) General Theory of Static Equili- 
BRiHM OF THE Equi-arm Balance. — It is not 
the intention here to present a detailed 
theoretical investigation of the perform- 
ance of a balance which would take into 
consideration the errors due to imperfect 
positioning of the three knife-edges. Within 
the limits of this article full justice could not 
be done to this subject. It is proposed to give 
a comparatively simple fundamental analysis 
of the performance of the balance, and then 
to consider in a general way the effect of such 
errors of workmanship or adjustment of the 
balance as are not covered by the simple 
theory. This manner of treatment of the 
subject would cover all ordinary require- 
ments of the balance and also suffice for 
work of high precision, but in cases where 
extreme precision is required (as in the 
maintenance of the national standards of 
mass) reference should be made to the excel- 
lent detailed contribution by Thiesen,® entitled 
“J^tudes sur la balance.” 

Simple Theory. — The following assumptions 
will be made in this investigation : 

(1) That the three knife-edges are all 
horizontal, and parallel to one another. 

(2) That the effective lengths of the arms of 
the balance are equal and invariable. 

® See Tramvjx, et Mimoires, Bureau International, 
1886, tome y. 

I 
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In th© diagram (Fig, 11) !©t 

I> denote' the fulcmm knifp-<Hig«>. 

A, B drnot^' thf terminal knife-edges. 

C denote the mid-point of AB. 

S denote the centre of gravity of the beam alone* 



moving system, when balanced, may 
written 


[2( P + Q)(a= + P) + OK^] X +/ (^) 


be 


+ g[Gs + 2a(P + Q)] X = 0, 


where the coefficient of d^4>lct^ is the moment 
of inertia of the whole system about the ful- 
crum, and the expression f{d(pldt) represents 
the resistance of the air to the motion of the 
beam. Hence the period t of swing of the 
balance is 


, /2(P+Q)(a‘^+Z^) + GK2 

~7{Gs + 2a(P-hQ)t “ ’ 


( 2 ) 


that is 


27r ^ /Sensitiveness x moment of inertia 
s,^ig V of the moving system, 


(It is here assumed that PCS is perpendicular to 
AB. This is done for simplicity, since in practice 
the distances CD and SD are very smaJl compared 
with AB.) 

Let 

i=:AC==CB— the length of each arm of the 
balance. 

CD«a. 

SD«=fi. 

^ spangle of inclination of th© beam to the 
horizontal. 

G=mas8 of beam alone. 

Q*=mass each pan with suspension stirrup 
(supposed the same for left and right pans), 
P=lo€id in right pan. 

P-fs^Ioad in left pan. 

fir 1 = the acceleration due to gravity. 

By taking momenta of the vertical forces 
about the fulcrum D, 

0. s . sin (P+ Q)(Z oos 0 + « sin 0) 

= (P + Q + z)(l cos (f>~ a sin ^), 

sin 4>[G3 + 2a(P + Q) + 2 :a] = Z. 3 . cos 0, 

+ — 

^“Gs + <i[2(P+Q) + 2]’ 

To writhm the accuracy wdth which the 
sensitiveness of a balance is measured, there 
is no difference between tan <p and 0, while z 
is very small compared with (P + Q), and may 
be omitted from the denominator. 

The sensitiveness of a balance is defined as 
the rate of increase of the deflection of the 
beam for a given additional load on one pan, 

1. e, it is equal to dcpfdz 

orsensitiveness = g^^-^A_^. (j) 

If GK® is the moment of inertia of the beam 
alone about the fulcrum D, K being the radius 
of gyration, the equation of motion of the whole 


Sensitiveness x moment of inertia 

of the whole moving system .... 

* ‘ 4 “ Length of arm of balance x length* 
oi simple pendulum which b^ts 
true seconds 

The performance of a balance may therefore 
be summed up as follows, with the help of 
equations (1) and (2) : 

(a) If the three knife-edges are coplanar 
under aU conditions of loading of the balance, 
the sensitiveness is independent of the load. 
This condition is not fully realised in practice 
owing to the bending of the beam under load. 

(5) For a beam with its three knife-edges 
exactly coplanar so that a is zero, increased 
sensitiveness is obtained by reducing G and 5, 
i.e . : 

(i.) By making the beam as light as possible 
consistent with strength, and 

(ii.) By diminishing the distance of the centre 
of mass of the beam from the fulcrum knife- 
edge. 

(Instability of the moving system is, of 
course, to be expected when the centre of mass 
lies above the fulcrum.) 

(c) If the fulcrum knife-edge lies just below 
the plane through the terminal knife-edges, 
so that a is negative, the denominator in the 
expression to the right of equation (1) can be 
made smaller than it would be if the three 
knife-edges were coplanar. 

Hence increased sensitiveness may be 
obtained in this way, but greater variation 
with load is found as compared with the beam 
which has its knife-edges lying in the same 
plane. 

The increase (or decrease) of sensitiveness 
with increase of load may he used as a criterion 
of the position of th© central knife-edge with 
respect to the plane throng the terminal ones. 

The question as to whether a long beam 
is preferable to a short one is a compromise 
between the following considerations. 
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(i.) For a balance designed to take a given 
load, an increase in the length of the beam is 
inevitably accompanied by an increase in its 
mass. Much depends on the proportionate 
increase of I and G. 

(ii.) For a beam of given mass, the stiffness 
is considerably diminished by increasing its 
length. Consequently the ideal condition of 
obtaining coplanar knife-edges for all loads is 
less likely to be satisfied by a long beam. 

(iii.) Even if the mass of the beam is kept 
constant, an increase in the length is accom- 
panied by an increase in the moment of 
inertia of the moving system {i.e. of beam 
and load), and, therefore, by an increased 
period of svtdng. 

{Note . — In the final choice of length of beam, 
other questions are involved, such as the degree of 
invariability of the effective length of the balance 
arm, and the uneven distribution of temperature 
along the beam.) 

Nearly all balances are provided with a 
stabiliser nut or adjustment for raising or 
lowering the centre of gravity of the beam. 
For a given balance beam, increased sensitive- 
ness is only obtained at the expense of in- 
creased period of swing. (At the same time 
a good compromise may be obtained by keep- 
ing a relatively quick period of swing and 
reading the deflection of the beam with greater 
precision, say, by optical methods.) 

The following table indicates the perform- 
ance of a standard type of sensitive analytical 
balance by a well-known English maker : 


Position of 
Stabiliser 
Nut. 

Load on 
each Pan. 

Criterion of 
Sensitiveness of 
Balance. (Value 
of 1 Division of 
White Scale within 
Balance Case.) 

Period of 
Complete 
(to and fro) 
Swing of 
Balance. 



grm. 

gmi. 

sec. 


r 

0 

0-0008 

13 

Low (most_ 


100 

0-0008 

21 

stable) 


200 

0-0008 

28 



0 

0-0005 

17 

Mean . - 


100 

0-0005 

28 

1 


200 

0-0005 

36 


r 

0 

0-0001 

33 

High (least! 

1 

100 

0-0001 

53 

stable) 1 

[ 

200 

0-0001 

63 - 


Note. — (1) The value given in the third column of 
the above table is the mass required to be added to 
one pan of the balance in order to change the rest 
point by one division of the scala The smaller the 
value given, the more sensitive the balance. 

(2) The scale referred to above was one of the 
usual millimetre scales read by a pointer about in. 
long. One division thus corresponds^ to an angular 
deflection of the beam equal to about 1-°. 

The above particulars refer to a balance of 
the type shown in Fig. 1 with a bca^m of light 
aluminium alloy weighing about 50 grammes. 


I Calculations made from the observed values 
of the sensitiveness and period of the balance 
under various loads show that the distance of 
the fulcnim knife-edge from the plane through 
the terminal knife-edges is about 0-0002 inch, 
while the distance of the centre of mass of the 
moving system below the fulcrum varied 
from 0-001 to 0-01 inch according as the high 
or low position of the stabiliser nut was used. 

The period of the balance should be regu- 
lated, in consideration of the above table, 
according to the nature of the weighings to 
be made, and the accuracy required. 

Where work of the highest precision is not 
essential, it is an obvious advantage to use 
the balance in its condition of quickest pericxi. 
A to and fro period of 13 seconds is sufficiently 
long to enable observations to be taken com- 
fortably. The least stable position is not very 
useful as, owing to great sensitiveness, balance 
cannot be obtained unless the loads to be 
compared have very nearly the same weight. 
A difference in load of 1 milligramme is 
sufficient in this case to send the pointer off 
the scale. 

§ (3) Eeroks and Limitations of the 
Balance. — The high magnification obtainable 
by present-day optical methods of reading 
the deflection of the balance beam makes 
imperfections of the balance all the more 
prominent ; but with the ordinary method 
of reading by means of a pointer attached to 
the beam, it is noticeable at times that 
irregular changes occur in the rest point of the 
balance even when unloaded. A number of 
causes, all contributing to a greater or less 
extent in limiting the performance of a balance, 
wiU now be considered. 

In the first place it will be assumed that 
the balance in question is of normal type, say, 
an analytical balance, without any optical 
refinements for work of highest precision. 
Such a balance can readily be obtained with 
a sensitiveness of ^ or 1 milligramme per 
division, ^.e. a change of load of J or 1 mg. in 
one pan causes a deflection of 1 division 
(usually 1 millimetre) of the scale over which 
the pointer swings. The user of this balance 
win be able to read the deflection of the pointer 
with a precision of division corresponding 
to mg., or at best ^ mg. 

In general this precision in reading the 
balance will represent the accuracy of weigh- 
ing, if 

(1) The usual buoyancy allowances are cor- 
rectly applied. 

(2) The weights used in the process of 
weighing are accurate, or their errors from 
nominal values correctly aflowed for (see Pari 
II. § (7) for further reference to standards of 
mass), provided that due care is tak^ in 
checking the rest point of the balance irom 
time to time. This raises a question which 
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has concerned chemists and analysts for some 
time. 

The rest ixiint (i.e, the equilibrium position) 
of an unloaded balance varies somewhat from 
time to time, so that during a series of weighings 
by counterpoise method, he. with a constant 
mass on one pan, discrepancies of the order 
I to 1 mg. would occur in the weighings unless 
the rest point were checked corresponding to 
knov-Ti conditions. 

These discrepancies are, partly, of a regular 
nature, though unexplained changes seem also 
to have troubled balance -workers.^ 

Whether regular or irregular, the errors 
may be classified under two main headings : 

(a) Changes in effective length of the arms 
of the balance brought about by 

(1) Slightly different position of contact 
between a terminal knife-edge and the suspen- 
sion stirrup. 

(2) Thermal expansion of the arm. 

(3) Bending of the arm with change of load. 

(4) Other small movements in the knife- 
edge holders. 

(b) Changes in the atmospheric conditions 
within the balance catse, as affecting the 
buoyancy of the parts of the balance, more 
especially the load. These changes are chiefly 
thermal, but may he influenced by changes in 
atmospheric pressure and humidity within 
the balance case. 

(L) Thermal Effects. — Consider first the 
thermal effects on the beam and pans. Unless 
the distribution of temperature within the 
balance case is absolutely uniform, the arms 
of the balance beam, though assumed perfectly 
symmetrical, will vary in length in a maimer 
which renders exact allowance for it trouble- 
some. A straightforward calculation shows 
that the total upward force on an arm of the 
beam due to atmospheric buoyancy is approxi- 
mately 0*006 gramme for an average sensitive 
analytical balance, while buoyant force on a 
suspension pan, including stirrup but no load, 
is also about 0*006 gramme. 

A change in temperature of C. corre- 
sponds to a change in air density of 1 part in 
3000, if pressure and humidity are constant, 
and since differential variations in temperature 
between the left and right arms or pans of the 
balance do not, in general, exceed one or two 
tenths of a degree (Centigrade), any change 
in rest point of the balance due to atmospheric 
buoyancy must be due to differential buoyant 
forces on the load only, and these would in the 
ordinary way be allowed for by making the 
usual buoyancy correction. 

There still remains to be considered tbe 
thermal expansivity of the beam. If the 
material of the beam is of light alloy, e.g. 
magnalium, a coefficient of linear expansion 
0*000024 per 1° C. may be assumed. 

^ C?^em. Soc. J. Trans., 1917, cxi. 1035-1039. 


In weighing a mass approximately equal to 
100 grammes, a difference of C. between 
the temperatures of the arms would correspond 
to a change of 0*000024 gramme in the appar- 
ent weight. This degree of uniformity of 
temperature is not readily attainable. 

It is difficult to measure temperature wdthin 
a balance case to within ±0°*02 C. with the 
best mercury thermometers. If the tem- 
perature distribution around the beam is 
steady, the error can be eliminated by double 
weighing. Very often there is a small but 
persistent gradient of temperature parallel to 
the beam, but, in addition, there are fluctuating 
changes of the order 0°*02 C., which, however, 
may be considerably diminished by screening 
the beam from the pans by means of a hori- 
zontal partition which divides the balance 
case into two chambers : 

(a) The upper one containing the beam : 
this is kept undisturbed as far as possible from 
external influences. 

(b) The lower chamber, containing the 
suspension pans and load : the temperature 
distribution within this part of the balance 
case is more suvsceptible to fluctuations owing 
to the practical necessity of opening the case 
in order to change the load. 

Manley ® has investigated this matter in 
some detail with the aid of a sensitive bolo- 
meter for measuring small temperature changes 
within the balance case. Particulars are given 
by him as to the relative amounts of tem- 
perature fluctuation in balances with and 
without protected beams. 

There is one other thermal effect which 
deserves attention. It appears in the existence 
of a temperature coefficient to the rest point 
of a balance at a given load. This has probably 
been noticed by regular workers with the 
balance, but its explanation is to some extent 
elusive. The amount of the thermal change 
per 1° C. is approximately of the order 1 to 
10 parts in one milhon of the load applied, 
according to the balance. As far as can be 
judged from the behaviour of several makers’ 
balances, all seem to have an appreciable 
coefficient, which is not necessarily perma- 
nently constant. 

Manley ® has investigated the thermal 
behaviour of a number of balances, and asserts 
that the change in rest point due to a uniform 
change in temperature of the balance cannot 
be traced to 

(a) slight differences in the flexures of the 
two arms of the balance* as the tem- 
perature varies, nor to 

(h) different coefficients of thermal expan- 
sion of the two arms,' 

but attributes the phenomenon to small 
irregularities in the movements of the several 

2 Phil. Trans., 1910, cox. 387. 

® Roy. Soc. Proc., 1912, Ixxxvi. 591. 
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groups of screws together with their associated 
knife-edge blocks. 

It is indeed advisable, owing to incou- 
sistencies in thermal behaviour, that the beams 
of new balances should be suitably aged, like 
other precision instruments, before being 
relied upon to give trustw’orthy values of the 
highest order of accuracy. 

(ii.) Further Causes of Changes in the 
Effective Length of the Arms of a Balance . — 
When it is considered that a standard pattern 
sensitive analytical balance is capable of 
weighing 100 grammes with a precision of 

mg., i,e. to an accuracy of 1 part in one 
million, it is readily realised that the relative 
lengths of the arms of the beam are consistent 
to this degree of refinement, i.e. to within 
three -millionths of an inch on a 3 -inch arm. 

As remarked under § (1), the virtual bearing 
part of a “ knife-edge ” is not a mathematical 
line, but a band of finite width the evenness 
of which depends on the accuracy with which 
the knife-edge has been ground and polished. 
In a badly made knife-edge the surface of 
contact may be irregular instead of being a 
straight band, and the effective length of the 
balance arm may be unreliable in consequence. 

It is ther^ore an additional security for 
high precision weighing if the stirrup can be 
designed so as to give absolute freedom of 
suspension of the load at each terminal knife- 
edge. This has been referred to in § (1). In 
order to secure sufficient consistency of length 
of arm for accurate weighing, it is essential 
that the agate bearing-plane should not vary 
appreciably in angular position. It is there- 
fore very important that careful attention 
should be paid to the design of the arrestment, 
particularly at the terminal knife-edges. 

One other source of possible inconsistency 
of arm is clearly due to the presence of dust 
or dirt at a knife-edge bearing. This may 
cause errors of weighing with the best knife- 
edges, especially if they are not set accurately 
parallel to the fulcrum knife-edge. 

The possibility of unequal bending of the 
two arms of the beam under load has often 
been suggested as a cause of error in precision 
weighing, but in a well-designed balance the 
total bending of an arm for the maximum 
load is very small, e.g. of the order 0-0002 
inch. This amount is too small to produce 
a considerable shortening of the arm in 
consequence. 

An estimate of the amount of bending can 
be made by means of the formula (2) in § (2) ; 
for if the period of the balance is observed 
corresponding to several different loads, the 
vertical distance of the fulcrum knife-edge 
from the plane through the terminal knife- 
edges can be calculated from a knowledge of 
the mass and length of the beam, and the mass 
of the suspension stirrup and pan. 


(iii.) Effect of Buoyancy of the Air on the 
Apparent Weight of a Bixly. — The necessity 
for making due allowance for the upward 
buoyant force of the atmosphere on the body 
to be weighed is too well known to require 
special emphasis here ; but reference may be 
made to cases where high accuracy in the 
application of the buoyancy correction is 
required. The upw’ard buoyant force on a 
body is equal to the weight of air displaced 
by it, i.e. equal to its volume x the atmo- 
spheric density. Whenever desired, the volume 
can generally be obtained with sufficient 
accuracy, but the evaluation of atmospheric 
density, unless there are experimental means 
of determining it, requires a knowledge of the 
three items : 

(1) Temi>erature of the air within the 
balance case. 

(2) Pressure of the air within the balance 
case. 

(3) Humidity of the air within the balance 
case. 

It is usual, in many operations, to assume 
a specific value of the humidity of the air, 
and 66 1 per cent is accepted in some branches 
of work as a good average value. Table IV- , 
§ (19), of air densities, at the end of the 
article, is based on this assumed value of 
the humidity. It should be noticed that, 
given the temperature and pressure, the 
densities of perfectly dry air and of air 
saturated with water vapour differ by about 
1 part in 200 at ordinary temperatures. 
In cases where a proportionate accuracy 
exceeding 1 part in 400 is aimed at, it is 
desirable to determine the humidity of the 
air within the balance case. Unless the 
hygrometer used for this purpose admits of 
being used within the balance case, it is 
advisable to remove any drying agent that 
may be kept inside the case, and measure the 
humidity outside, assuming that equalisation of 
humidity has been effected within and without. 

§ (4) Conditions and Methods of Use of 
THE Balance in Practice. — ^It is not intended 
here to give more than general indications of 
the conditions and methods attaching to the 
use of the balance in practice. 

From the chemist’s point of view an excellent 
account has been given by Rae ^ and Reilly, 
with mention of the more usual precautions 
to be taken in chemical weighing. 

(i.) Setting up a Balance. — The desirable 
conditions to be satisfied in choosing a site 
for a balance are a very steady support in a 
room with a very steady temperature. The 
disturbing effects of temperature are probably 
the causes of most of the difficulties in accurate 
weighing. When the balance is first set up, 
assuming that its component parts, and 
especially the arrestment, appear to be in good 
^ Chemical News, 1916, cxiv. 187-189, 200-202. 
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wiirkin^ onlc*r, tlie ojionitor should test its 
l^rformant-e tht>roughIy before putting it into 
general use. An intimate knowledge of the 
behaviour of the balance is desirable, with a 
view n(»t only to anticipating or forecasting 
the errors of weighing, but to adapting the 
methods of 'weighing so as best to suit the 
circumstances. 

In order to obtain the highest precision 
from a given balance it is suggested that the 
following points should be examined in the 
initial tests : 

(а) Sensitiveness and period of the balance 
for different loads and different positions of 
the stabiliser nut (gravity bob). 

The position chosen for the gra'vity bob in 
a particular set of weighings should be that 
which gives a sensitiveness compatible wdth 
the accuracy sought for, together with a 
suitably short period of swing. Very often, 
it is desirable to sacrifice sensitiveness for the 
sake of obtaining a quick swing, but the 
methods of reading may be improved if | 
increased sensitiveness is still required. 

It is often useful to be able to adjust the 
position of the gravity bob quickly and accur- 
ately so as to change from one to another 
predetermined condition of sensitiveness. 

(б) The degree of equality of the arms of 
the balance. 

(c) The consistency of the rest point. This 
should be tested at several loads (especially 
at the maximum load taken by the balance) 
over a considerable period of time. It may 
happen, more particularly at the maximum 
load, that the beam when allowed to swing 
takes a little time to accommodate itself to 
the strain due to the load. In addition it is 
often useful to determine initially the effect 
of temperature on the rest point. This again 
will vary with the load. 

{d) The degree of freedom of suspension of 
the load. While exact centring of the load on 
the balance pan should not be necessary for 
general work with balances in which the pan 
is suspended by the usual “hook and eye” 
joint, it is well to verify in the first place what 
errors, if any, result from purposely placing 
the load out of centre on the pan. This 
should show up bad workmanship either in 
the accurate finishing of the knife-edges or 
in faulty positioning of them. If specially 
required, the parallelism of the knife-edges 
may be separately tested as indicated in § (1). 

(e) Accuracy in the use of the rider. It is 
here assumed that the graduated bar which 
holds the rider weight when in use is arranged 
to be in the plane through the terminal knife- 
edges. This is not always the case, hut unless 
it is so, the apparent weight of the rider when 
placed on the rider bar wall depend on the 
inclination of the beam to the horizontal. 

The accuracy of graduation of the rider bar 


should also he tested, esj^cialiy if it is intended 
to use relatively large rider w'eights. 

A comparatively recent innovation, which 
avoids the use of a rider and of fractional 
weights smaller than 50 mg., has been made 
by Messrs. Christian Becker & Co., New York, 
in their chainomatic type of balance. This 
instrument is of the usual construction of 
knife-edge balances, with the exception that 
changes of weight less than 50 mg. are 
measured by means of a gold chain, with very 
fine links, hanging from the beam. The 
change of weight is obtained by varying the 
effective length of the chain, which hangs in 
the form of a catenary, with its lower end 
attached to a vernier, which may be racked 
upwards or downwards against a scale gradu- 
ated in milligrammes on a fixed post inde- 
pendent of the balance beam. The position 
of the vernier (and hence the effective length 
of the chain) can be adjusted from outside 
the balance case while the beam is swinging 
and the case closed. A number of chaino- 
matic balances are in use, particularly in 
America. For further details reference should 
be made to Messrs. Becker & Co.’s catalogues. 

(ii.) Methods of Weighing . — In all work with 
knife-edge balances, it will be found that the 
instrument is relatively slow to use. In 
general, the practice of weighing by the “ null ” 
method is followed, i.e. the load on one arm of 
the beam is adjusted so as to obtain zero 
deflection of the beam, which is usually taken 
as corresponding to the position of the pointer 
opposite the central line of the scale. The 
realisation of the equilibrium position is, of 
course, facilitated by a prior knowledge of the 
sensitiveness of the balance in terms of the 
value of one division of the scale. 

Alternatively, if the operator has obtained 
balance wdth the pointer reading a few 
di’visions away from the centre of the scale, 
he may calculate from the sensitiveness of the 
balance the extra loading on one pan necessary 
to make the pointer read zero. 

This is really a variant in the method of 
reading the deflection of the beam with the 
pointer; but apart from this, the following 
four methods may be used in weighing, 
according to the precision and other conditions 
defined by the work on the balance : 

(a) Single weighing, 

(b) Counterpoise weighing. 

(c) Double weighing. 

(d) “ Double-double ” weighing. 

(a) The term “ single weighing ” implies 
that the body to be weighed is suspended 
from one arm amd balanced against known 
weights operating on the other arm of the 
instrument, and clearly makes an assumption 
that the arms are equal. 

This assumption can always he tested easily 
by making a “ double weighing,” i.e. by seeing 
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how the weight of the body varies according 
to the arm from which it is w'eighed. 

It has been found, in genera!, that the 
effective arms of a good analytical or chemical 
balance are usually equal to within 1 part in 
100,000, which means that the method of 
single weighing may be used to give very fair 
accuracy, other conditions being favourable. 
It is often sufficient to meet the requirements 
of certain experimental work where only 
relative measurements are desired. Anal 3 rtical 
and chemical weighings are usually relative 
only. 

(6) In cases where it is considered that the 
equality of the arms cannot be assumed, a 
choice lies between “ counterpoise weighing ” 
and “ double weighing.” The former is well 
suited to many kinds of experimental work and 
is quicker than the latter. 

In counterpoise weighing, a constant mass 
is kept on one pan of the balance, and known 
weights are used on the other pan in addition 
to that which has to be determined. Weighing 
is thus made by substitution, and is inde- 
pendent of the length of the arm of the balance. 

Wherever necessary, allowance should be 
made for the buoyancy of the loads, including 
that of the counterpoise. Sometimes in 
accurate work, extending over a period of 
time too long for constancy of rest point to 
be obtained, a correction for the temperature 
coefficient of the balance is needed. 

(c) In “ double weighing,” the ordinary 
single weighing is repeated with the loads 
interchanged in the pans, the object being to 
minimise the combined errors due to inequality 
of arms of the balance beam and inequality 
of temperature distribution within the balance 
case. 

{d) If there is a progressive change of rest 
point of the balance due either to a gradual 
increase in temperature or to other causes 
happening between the two parts of a “ double 
weighing,” it is clear that a certain inaccuracy 
will result, since the two weighings are not 
symmetrical in point of time with respect to 
the progressive changes in temperature, etc. 
Hence in the most accurate work, such as the 
comparison of standards of mass, the “ double 
weighing ” is repeated in the reverse order 
according to the following scheme, where A 
and B are the loads compared ; 


Order of 
WeighiUff. 

Load on 

Left Pan. 

Load on 

Right Pan. 

1 

A 

B 

2 

B 

A 

3 

B 

A 

4 

A 

B 


If desired, weighings (2) and (3) may be 
replaced by one weighing. 


The above procedure has the advantage 
that the o|K}rator is able to detect changes of 
zero of the balance and to estimate the 
corresponding uncertainty of weighing. 

(iii.) High Precision Weighing . — While the 
sources of error which are generally associated 
with the use of balances have already been 
indicated, it is interesting to notice what degree 
of accuracy can be obtained -with the utmost 
precautions and the most refined methods. 
In this connection, reference should be made 
to the standardisation of mass entrusted to 
the Bureau International des Poids et Mesures, 
Sevres, Paris. A detailed account of the 
balance, methods of use, and resulting accuracy 
is given in the publications ^ of the Bureau. 
It is noteworthy that the various national 
copies of the International prototype Kilo- 
gramme Standard of Mass have b^n deter- 
mined with a general precision of ±0*000007 
gramme, i.e. to within 7 parts in 1000 
million. 

In order to obtain this precision, the following 
precautions were taken in the use of the 
balance : 

(1) The errors due to fluctuation of 
temperature within the balance case were 
minimised by providing the balance with 
gear for loading and unloading the pans from 
a distance, without opening the balance case, 
and by reading the balance at a distance. 
The deflection of the beam was read by optical 
lever with the operator and telescope at a 
distance of about 4 metres. 

(2) The suspension of the load was made as 
free as possible by providing what is equivalent 
to a universal joint between it and each 
terminal knife-edge. This joint takes the form 
of a pair of transverse knife-edges, which 
ensures that the load is applied at one definite 
point on the arm, i.e. the point in the terminal 
knife-edge vertically in line with the supposed 
intersection of the additional transverse knife- 
edges. 

Without this precaution the effective length 
of the arm would not be sufficiently definite 
for the accuracy required. 

§ (5) Vacuum Balances. — In some cases 
of weighing in air, it is not always easy to de- 
termine the actual density of the atmosphere 
with the precision necessary to determine the 
buoyancy correction to an accuracy comparable 
with that of the weighing itself. This is the 
case in the comparison of standards of mass 
of widely different densities such as platinum, 
brass, and quartz. In special work of this 
kind, and also in the determination of certain 
fundamental constants, it is often ^ desirable 
to weigh in a rarefied atmosphere or mcuOy 
by means of a vacuum balance. Vacuum 
balances may thus be used in two ways. In 

^ See Travcbm et M4mcme». In this connection see 
also Conrady, Proc. B&tf. 1922. 
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the first place, the actual weighing may be 
carried out in an enclosure where the residual 
pressure is so low that the buoyancy correc- 
tion is negligible. This entails the provision 
of gear for loading and operating the balance 
from without, particularly in making the 
final adjustment of load necessary to obtain 
equilibrium. On the other hand, in the 
absence of such gear, it is convenient to obtain 
approximate balance at atmospheric pressure, 
and then diminish the pressure within the 
balance case until equilibrium is obtained. 
In this w^ay it can be arranged for equilibrium 
to be secured at low pressures of the order 
5 cm. of mercury, measured by a mercury 
manometer gauge connected with the interior 
of the balance case. The buoyancy correction 
would then be small enough to admit of 
accurate determination to within the limit of 
precision of weighing. Crookes ^ and other 
investigators have used the balance for 
weighing in this manner in a rarefied atmo- 
sphere, while of the balances designed for 
weighing in vacuo, reference should be made 
to the vacuum balance ^ constructed by 
Bunge for the Bureau International at Sevres. 
This balance is designed so that the combined 
operations, viz. 

(i.) Exact adjustment of equilibrium by the 
addition of small weights, 

(ii.) The release and arrestment of the beam, 

(iii.) The reading of the swinging of the 
beam, 

(iv.) The interchanging of the loads on the 
two pans, 

can be performed at a distance of a few metres. 

§ (6) Micro -BALANCES. — Before examining 
the range and performance of micro- balances, 
consider first the proportionate accuracy 
obtainable from balances in relation to the 
load weighed. It has been shown (§ (4)) that 
with a balance taking loads up to 100 grammes 
or 1 kilogramme, a precision of 1 part in 10® 
of the load weighed represents the best 
accuracy obtainable, under good conditions, 
with the utmost precautions in weighing. 
This limiting precision ‘is governed most 
closely by the degree of uniformity of tem- 
perature within the balance case, as affecting 
the relative lengths of the arms of the balance. 
With brass and magnalium beams, this 
limiting accuracy corresponds to a relative 
consistency of less than C. in the 

mean temperatures ® of the arms of the balance. 
The larger the balance, the more difficult it is 
to realise this high degree of consistency of 
temperature throughout the length of the 
beam. Consequently increased proportionate 

* PMi. Trans., 1873, clxiii. 277. 

* Travaux et Mdmoires du Bureau International, 
tome 1 ; also La Convention du mUre, by Guillaume, 
published by Gauthier Villars, Paris. 

® The coefficient of linear expansion is approxi- 
mately 0-00002 per 1° C. 


accuracy of weighing cannot be expected 
from the larger balances. 

Of the balances with metal beams designed 
to take small loads not exceeding 1 or 2 
grammes, the Assay Balance of L. Oertling, 
Ltd., may be considered typical. As at 
present designed, it enables weighings to be 
performed with a limiting proportionate 
accuracy l3dng between 1 part in 10® and 1 
part in 10' of the maximum load, if the 
balance is read by means of an optical indicator. 
Greater proportionate accuracy might be 
secured by redesigning the beam of this 
balance so as to be lighter in comparison "with 
the load to be weighed, but, generally speaking, 
little has been done in the direction of obtaining 
greater absolute accuracy than the millionth 
of a gramme (or a few ten-millionths) with 
knife-edge balances having metal beams. 

Some progress has, however, been made 
with the use of quartz for small balance 
beams, while still maintaining a proportion- 
ate accuracy of 1 part in 10®, or better, in 
the mass weighed. 

Of the earlier micro-balances little will be 
said here. Reference may be made to the 
work of Angstrom, Nemst,^ Brill,® and others. 

A substantial advance was made by Steele ® 
and Grant, who designed two micro-balances 
with beam and fulcrum knife-edge both of 
quartz. The use of fused quartz as the 
material of the beam has the following 
important advantages. 

(1) It is light and incorrodible. 

(2) Its tensile strength is great, and it is 
almost free from elastic fatigue. 

(3) Its thermal ^ expansibility is very small 
(about one - twentieth of that of brass or 
magnalium). This is a valuable property, 
since it makes for constancy of the effective 
length of the beam, and also for consistency 
of rest point. 

(4) It is readily obtained in the homo- 
geneous condition, and it is easily manipulated 
in the oxy-coal-gas flame. 

Irregularities of behaviour due to electrifica- 
tion of the beam during handling may be 
avoided by ionising the air inside the balance 
case with a small quantity of radioactive 
substance. 

In Steele and Grant’s balances, the quartz 
fulcrum knife-edge was fused in position on 
the beam. The ordinary scale-pan suspen- 
sion from terminal knife-edges at the ends 
of the beam was not used. A counterpoise 
bulb was rigidly attached to one end of the 
beam, and balanced at the other end by a 
suspension pan which hangs from a fine 
vertical quartz fibre, fused to the beam. This 

^ Nachr. K. Ges. Wiss., Gottingen, 1902, ii. 

' Chem. Soc. Joum., 1908, xciii. 1442. 

• Bx)y. Soc. Proc., 1909, Ixxxii. 580. 

’ The coefficient of linear expansion is of the order 
0-000001 per I'* 0. 
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mode of suspension of the load was found to 
give l>ett€r results than either the ordinary 
“ knife-edge and plane ” or the “ point and 
plane ” suspension. 

This design of beam and suspension avoids 
the tedious adjustment, so necessary in the 
case of ordinary analytical balances, for 
placing the terminal knife-edges in plane and 
parallel with the fulcrum knife-edge, and 
equalising the lengths of the arms. 

It should be noticed that in micro-balances 
with fibre suspension in place of the terminal 
knife-edge, the effective length of the balance 
arm varies with the deflection of the beam 
owing to the lack of perfect flexibility of the 
fibre, but since the weighing is made from 
one arm by a null method, no error is introduced 
on this account. 

An important question arises in the calibra- 
tion of these instruments. If the balances 
should be intended for weighings in air at 
current atmospheric pressures only, a set of 
standards of mass, suitable for the range of 
balance, would be required. There is clearly 
a limit to the size of weight which can practi- 
cally be used. 

Even in assay balance work, the smallest 
weights used, i.e. J mgrm. (and rarely 
mgrm.) riders, are very small and easy to lose, 
though made of light material. Clearly the 
use of a comprehensive set of small weights 
is impracticable for a balance which is sensi- 
tive to mgrm. or less. 

The use of weights is, however, unnecessary, 
except in the initial calibration of the balance, 
since small changes of the load can be balanced 
by changing the upward buoyant force on the 
beam and load by varying the pressure within 
the balance case. 

The micro-balance is thus used as a vacuum 
balance, and the change in weight is measured 
by the change in density of the air required 
to restore the balance to its initial position 
of. equilibrium. When the temperature is 
constant, this change in density is proportional 
to the change in pressure as measured by a 
mercury manometer attached to the balance 
case. For micro-balance work of high pre- 
cision it is necessary to apply a correction for 
temperature changes. 

It should be observed that the standard of 
reference with which the weighings are com- 
pared is the difference in air-buoyancies of 
the two arms of the balance imder certain 
recognised conditions of temperature and 
pressure. Suppose this difference is m grammes. 
Then any substance not heavier than m 
grammes can be weighed as follows : 

Note the equilibrium point when the scale 
pan is empty, and read the pressure within 
the balance case. Place the substance to be 
weighed on the pan, and adjust the, pressure 
until the same equilibrium position is obtained. 


The mass to be weighed can then \ye cal- 
culated from a knowledge of the pressures. 
If the buoyancy difference is not known from 
volumetric measurements made on the bulb 
of the beam, it is clear that the balance will 
need to be calibrated by means of a mass that 
has been standardised on some other balance, 
say on an assay balance. In this C6tse the 
proportionate accuracy given by the micro- 
balance is limited by that obtainable from the 
assay balance. Masses larger than m grammes 
may be weighed on the micro-balance by 
making a set of weights, in effect counterpoise 
weights arranged in sizes so that the difference 
between consecutive sizes is alw^ays less than 
m grammes. Weighings can then be conducted 
up to a maximum limit equal to the weight of 
the largest counterpoise, provided this is not 
too large a load for the balance beam to 
withstand. 

Used in this way, the micro -balance is an 
excellent means of measuring relative changes 
of ma&s with high precision. Steel and Grant 
have been able to obtain a sensitiveness 
exceeding one-hundred-thousandth of a milli- 
gramme (1 X 10"® gramme). The absolute ac- 
curacy obtained by them was 1 x 10”’ gramme 
for masses not exceeding one decigramme. 

The same type of quartz micro-balance was 
used with success by Gray ^ and Ramsay in 
their determination of the density of radium 
emanation, a sensitiveness of 2 x 10"® gramme 
being obtained. 

Mention should also be made of the micro- 
balance used by Aston ^ for the determination 
of densities of gases of which only small 
quantities are obtainable. Further reference 
to this balance wall be made in di.scussing the 
methods of determining density (§ (18)). 

Additional modifications have been made in 
the design of quartz micro-balances in the 
direction of omitting the fulcrum knife-edge 
and suspending the beam from quartz fibres. 
T. S. Taylor ® in his determination of the 
density of helium used a quartz balance 



Fig. 12. — ^Diagram of Quartz Balance used by Taylor. 


similar to that illustrated in perspective in 
Fig. 12. 

The balance, which was designed only for 
the determination of densities, consists essen- 
tially of the rhomboidal beam, to which is 

^ Rot/. Soc. Proc., 1910, Ixxxiv. 536. 

* Ibid.y 1913, Ixxxix. 442. 

» Phps. R&o., 1917, X. 653. 
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fused the bulb E and the counterpoise F, 
and also the rods R, S, ]>er{^ndk'ular to the 
piano of the rhomboid, which in their turn 
are fused to the horizontal quartz fibres P, Q, 
on which the beam is mounted as shown. 
The stops H, K, prevent the balance from 
producing too great a torsion on the supporting 
fibres. 

Pettersson ^ on the other hand has suspended 
the beam of his micro-balance by means of 
two vertical threads. Using a quartz beam 
of length 10 cm., he has obtained a sensitive- 
ness of 1 X 10"® gramme. 

Working with a still smaller beam of length 
5 cm., Pettersson succeeded in obtaining a 
sensitiveness of 1 x 10"^® gramme with a 
maximum load of 100 to 200 mgrm. 

The field of use of the quartz micro-balance 
is doubtless limited, and, apart from the work 
of a few investigators in the determination of 
densities, little has been done in adapting the 
instrument to the solution of problems demand- 
ing extreme delicacy in the operations of 
weighing. 

II. Weights 

(An introductory account of the fundamental 
standards of mass will be found in the article 
“ Metrology.”) 

§ (7) Distinction between Mass and 
Weight. — Standards of mass are most 
frequently called “ weights,” and in this 
sense this term will be used here. lu order 
to determine mass, the method of weighing 
is resorted to. The mass of any object is 
unvaried^ whether it is weighed in air or 
in vacuo. Its weight in vacuo is the property 
actually determined, and is the measure of its 
mass. 

The weight of an object is the force with 
which gravity acts upon it. Confusion is 
often caused by the use of the term “ weight ” 
to denote “ mass,” and vice versa. The use 
of such ambiguous or redundant expressions 
as apparent mass ” or “ mass in vacuo ” 
should be avoided. Unless the mass of an 
object can he determined in true units of mass, 
it is preferable to express it in a definite, 
unambiguous manner, as, for example, “weight 
in air (of stated density) when compared with 
brass weights (of stated density).” 

§ (8) Material for making Weights. — 
The general desiderata in the choice of 
material for standards of mass, more particu- 
larly fundamental standards, have been out- 
lined in the article “ Metrology.” ® Platinum 
has been chosen in the case of the British 
Imperial* Standard Pound Avoirdupois, while 

^ Phys. Soc. Proc., 1920, xxxii. 209. 

* Except in so far that the object may absorb a 
small mass of air or moisture from the atmosphere, 
which is not retained by it in vacuo. 

® See “ Metrology,” Part III. § (6), etc. 


the International Prototjrpe Kilogramme is of 
platinum-iridium alloy (10 per cent iridium). 
It is realised that the greatest care has to be 
taken to avoid changes of mass due to wear 
resulting even from occasional use, but in 
other respects platinum, or its iridium alloy, 
has been found very satisfactory as regards 
permanence and invariability. 

A striking example of this may be seen in 
the results of the re-comparisons of a number 
of national copies of the International Proto- 
type Kilogramme, made at the Bureau ^ 
International des Poids et Mesures, Sevres, 
near Paris, during the years 1899-1917. In 
half the cases examined, the mass of a national 
standard was found to agree with its initial 
value at the time of its formal issue, in 1889, 
to within ±0-000010 gramme, i.e. to within 
1 part in 10®. These results bear sound 
evidence not only of the degree of invariability 
of the national copies, but also incidentally of 
the precision of measurement attainable in the 
use of the equi-arm knife-edge balance. 

Referring to weights of less fundamental 
but more frequent use, the circumstances 
governing the choice of material depend on a 
number of conditions. On the whole, it may 
be said that there is not a very wide range 
of choice of material of proved reliability. 
Platinum, on account of its comparative rare- 
ness and heavy cost, is almost out of the 
question except in the case of small weights, 
e.g. fractions of 1 gramme. It is, however, 
used to considerable advantage in plating 
weights which are made of corrodible material, 
but the disadvantages of coating or plating 
weights will be referred to later. 

As a substitute for platinum, no metal or 
material of high density has yet been found 
which is obtainable readily and reasonably 
cheaply, and at the same time suitable as a 
standard of mass. On the other hand, though 
there are materials of low density possessing 
properties which are generally suitable for 
standards of mass, their use is limited to small 
weights on account of the comparatively large 
buoyant force of the atmosphere on them, 
resulting from their relatively large volumes. 
Consequently, the materials in general working 
use as weights are of moderate density. In 
England, with the exception of very small 
weights, i.e. less than 1 gramme, it is customary 
to .make scientific weights of brass. This 
material is not ideal as a standard of mass. 
It tarnishes easily in an ordinary atmosphere 
(much more so in a chemical laboratory), and, 
being comparatively soft, loses mass owing 
to wear resulting from use. These two dis- 
advantages, however, operate in opposite 
directions. It may be argued that in these 
circumstances it would be preferable to cover 

* Travaux et M47noire8 du Bureau InU., tomes xii., 
XV., xvi. 
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the brass with some protective coating or 
plating which would render the weight more 
reliable. Much depends on the exact use to 
which the weights are to be put, but one 
English balance maker of high repute prefers 
to use uncoated polished brass for his scien- 
tific weights. 

Some idea of the amount of variation in 
mass of uncoated polished brass weights may- 
be obtained from the following values, deter- 
mined for a number of sets of brass weights 
by the above-mentioned maker which have 
been in regular use at the National Physical 
Laboratory : 


Hominal Mass* 

Average Range of Variation 
of Mass in the Course of 
Two or Three Years, 
measured from the time when 
the weights were ixew. 

10 kilogrammes 

1 kilogramme . 

100 grammes 

50 grammes downwards 
to 1 gramme . 

+ 20 milligrammes 
±5 
±1 

+ ^ milligramme 
(or less) 


Note . — It is impossible to give more than approxi- 
mate figures. The above values relate to brass weights 
which have been, in regular but careful use nearly 
every week for a number of years, in an atmosphere 
free from contamination by chemical fumes. 

Of other materials, of moderate density, 
which have been used in preference to brass 
to serve as laboratory standards of reference, 
mention may be made of “ white bronze,” 
an alloy of copper (50 per cent) and nickel. 
This alloy admits of a very fine polish, and does 
not tarnish appreciably. It is not, however, 
very resistant to wear, but lies between brass 
and platinum in this respect. A 100 grm. 
standard of mass in white bronze, which has 
been in regular use at the National Physical 
Laboratory for a period of ten years, has lost 
\ mgrm. due to wear resulting from frequent 
and regular usage, in spite of careful lift- 
ing with soft-covered forceps. White bronze, 
however, shows a distinct tendency to absorb 
moisture. 

Another alloy called “baros” has been ex- 
perimented ^ with at the Bureau International. 
It is chiefly of nickel, with small proportions 
of chromium and manganese, and is hard, 
non-magnetic, and free from blow-holes. An 
experimental specimen of this alloy was found 
unaffected by prolonged immersion in water 
or by moderate heating in vacuo. While 
useful as a’ working or reference standard, its 
mass is not sufficiently invariable as a funda- 
mental standard, o-wing to small decreases 
which are attributable to a loss of gas occluded 
in the alloy at the time of casting. 

^ Traxiwwao et Mdmoires Bureau InU.^ 1917, tome xvi. 


’§ (9) Coated Weights. — Protective coat- 
ings which have been used for covering weights 
may be divided into tw'o classes, viz. lacquer- 
ing and metal-plating. Platinum, gold, and 
nickel have been used for metal-plating, but 
the first-named is to be preferred. In the 
ease of gold-plated weights, the soft plating 
ordinarily used as a surface protection is 
liable to wear, and if the weights are in 
frequent use the changes in their values may 
be considerable. 

A platinised brass weight is, however, 
preferable to an uncoated polished brass one. 
The platinum plating is deposited electro- 
chemically to a thickness of about 0*002 mm. 
(0-0001 inch) in this country. It is usual 
to plate in two or three stages and to polish 
the weight between the stages. As regards 
permanence and invariabiUty, platinised brass 
weights may be taken as approximately similar 
in beha-viour to the white -bronze weights 
already referred to. In other words, a 
platinised weight, though suitable as a. work- 
ing or reference standard, is not sufficiently 
invariable as a fundamental standard of 
mass. 

Lacquer, if used as a protective coating for 
a weight, should be hard, of moderate thickness, 
smooth, and not likely to chip. It is well 
known that lacquers absorb moisture from the 
air to a variable extent, say from 1 to 5 per 
cent of the weight of the lacquer, depend- 
ing on the atmospheric humidity. On an 
estimate,^ a 100 grm. lacquered weight may 
be subject to variations of the order 0-0001 
gramme. This value is, of course, only ap- 
proximate, since much depends on the nature 
and the method of application of the lacquer. 
Nitro-cellulose lacquers have been found -to 
absorb about three times as much moisture as 
those containing shellac. The use of a lacquered 
weight would probably preclude an accuracy 
exceeding 0-0001 gramme on 100 grammes, 
whereas an imcoa-bed polished brass weight 
would in general maintain a rather better 
consistency of mass than this for a period of 
several months, under good conditions of 
use. 

Since a large weight has a relatively smaller 
surface area than a small weight of the same 
material, it follows that the changes in mass 
due to variations of surface conditions are of 
less importance in the case of lalPge weights. 
Commercial weights are generally covered with 
a protective coating, either lacquer or suitable 
paint, but the reference standards against 
which they are ultimately -tested may be of 
brass, platinised, gilded, or even maplated. 

Spots that are seen on plated weights 
are very often due to the presence of small 
pores in the metal immediately under the 
plating, and can best be avoided by using a 
* See also Chem. WeeJcblad^ 1920, xyil. 453. 
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metal that is free from pores. Tobin ^ bronze 
is recomiiiended by the Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, as satisfactory in this respect. 
Besides the usual electro-plating process, 
there are newer methods of plating, e.g, by- 
cathode discharge in vacuum and by metal- 
spraying, but these have not yet reached a 
stage of development when they can be 
definitely recommended. 

Amongst the non-metals which may be 
considered as providing suitable material for 
weights for certain purposes, mention should 
be made of the rock-crystal (quartz) weights 
made by J. Nemetz (Vienna) and Laurent 
(Paris), of which a few sets are in use in this 
country. These weights are very constant, 
but o-wing to their low density ^ the corrections 
for the buoyant force of the air are very large 
when the weights are compared with brass 
or platinum standards. There may, however, 
be occasions in the weighing of glass apparatus 
where the use of quartz weights is an advantage 
in tending to equalise the buoyant forces on 
the two arms of the balance. 

A number of glass-cased weights have also 
been made in Austria, though not in this 
country. These weights consist of glass shells 
filled with shot, and then sealed. The surface 
of the shell is easily cleaned, and wears less 
than that of an average metal weight under 
ordinary use. They possess the additional 
advantage in regard to reliability that a slight 
accident to a metal weight might afiect its 
mass without leaving cause for suspicion, 
whereas the glass-cased weights would not in 
general suffer injury unless the injury were so 
great as to leave no doubt about it. 

§ (10) Small Weights. — Small weights 
from 1 gramme downward are usually of flat 
sheet-metal, with a comer or a side turned 
upward so as to facilitate lifting with forceps. 
They should be of a ma-terial sufficiently 
resistant to oxidation or corrosion not to 
need plating or coating. Platinum is best 
suited for weights from 1 grm. to 5 mgrm. 
Weights of this material smaller than 5 mgrm. 
are so small that a less dense metal, such as 
aluminium, is to be preferred. An alloy 
of palladium and gold has been found to be 
a good substitute for platinum for fractional 
weights, and has been used in a large number 
of sets of high-grade analytical weights. 
German silver is used occasionally, but not in 
the higher-grade sets of weights. Aluminium 
may also be employed in making fractions of 
1 gramme, and is to be recommended for sizes 
from 50 milligrammes downward. 


Of approximate composition : 61 per cent copper 
^l^h a small residuun 

of other materials. 

StlndS^^ ^0- S (1918 edition) of the Bureau o: 

“ The density of quartz crystal at 20° C. is 2-6( 
grm. per c.c. 


§ (11) Shape and Design of Weights. — 
Since it is important, in designing a weight, to 
minimise all possible variations in mass due 
to changes in surface conditions of the weight 
(such as those due to tarnishing, wear, or 
possibly porous or hygroscopic nature of the 
material), the shape of a weight is usually 
chosen so as to give a minimum surface con- 
sistent with convenience in lifting or moving 
the weight. Clearly the simpler the shape, 
the better. The fundamental standards of 
mass are either cylindrical, or show but little 
modification of the simple cylindrical form, 
and the height of the cylinder is approximately 
equal to its diameter.^ 

For convenience in lifting them, other 
scientific weights except fractions of a gramme 
are usually made with knobs, which may be 
integral with their respective weights or 
detachable. 

It is advisable, wherever constancy of mass 
is of the highest importance, to .make the 
weight m one piece with no detachable parts, 
in spite of the increased labour entailed in 
adjusting the weight to its nominal size. 
Chemical and analytical weights, as made in 
this country, usually have knobs, which can 
be screwed into the top of each weight, closing 
a cavity which is used for the purpose of 
adjusting the weight to its nominal size. 
The knob should be of suitable shape and 
size to facilitate lifting the weight with forceps 
or other weight-lifters, and should be relatively 
i taller in the case of small weights. 

I Small weights such as fractions of a gramme 
j are usually made of sheet metal, e.g. platinum, 

I gold, aluminium, or German silver, except in 
I the case of rider weights, which are made 
from the same materials in the form of 
wire. 

The shapes just referred to are suitable for 
use with an equi-arm precision balance. The 
design of weights for use with other weigh- 
ing machines, particularly commercial iastru- 
ments, involves other considerations beyond 
those already discussed. Commercial weights 
are often provided with a single adjusting 
hole closed ’ by a plug which can be sealed 
by the inspector in charge of the testing 
of the weight. Specifications for these 
weights ’may be obtained from the various 
national testing institutions where the weights 
are examined. 

§ (12) Adjustment of Weights. — The 
means of adjustment of weights have already 
been referred to under § (11). Either a cavity 
is provided which allows of the addition or 
subtraction of small fragments in order to 
make the final mass equal (within limits) to 
its nominal value, or else the weight is in one 

* Tor a right cylinder of given volume, the surface 
area is minimum when the height of the cylinder is 
equal to its diameter. 
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piece, and is ground, polished, and lapped in 
stages until the correct mass is obtain^. 

With the exception of some commercial 
weights, it is usual in this country to adjust 
each weight to have a true mass equal to the 
nominal value associated with it. Fo” example, 
a brass kilogramme weight is adjusted to have 
a mass of 1 kilogramme, (i.e. equal to that of 
the International Standard Kilogramme). If, 
however, the brass kilogramme and the Inter- 
national Standard Kilogramme were compared 
on a balance, they would not weigh the same 
unless the weighing were conducted with the 
balance in vacuo. Owing to the greater upward 
buoyant force of the air on the brass weight, 
the platinum kilogramme mass weighs heavier, 
by about 90 mgrm., in air under average 
conditions of temperature and pressure in the 
laboratory. In other words, fractional weights 
to the value of about 90 mgrm. are required 
on the pan of the balance containing the brass 
weight in order to give equilibrium. 

In adjusting a weight the maker requires 
some standard — his working standard — ^with 
which to compare the new weight on the 
balance. For the convenience, in the work- 
shop, of avoiding the use of the buoyancy 
correction, the working standard is of brass, 
which has presumably been standardised at a 
national testing laboratory, and its true mass 
certified. Provided that the mass of the 
working standard has been adjusted to agree 
with its nominal value to within satisfactorily 
small limits, the maker’s task is to make new 
brass weights as nearly as possible replicas of 
his working standard as far as adjustment of 
mass is concerned. It is at the national testing 
laboratory that the difference between the 
weights in air of the brass and platinum kilo- 
grammes has to be corrected for, and the true 
mass determined for the brass weight. 

The exact nominal mass to which a weight 
is adjusted is a matter of convention, depending 
on general usage and convenience. In making 
a new platinum kilogramme weight which for 
certain purposes may perchance be required 
more frequently for weighing against a brass 
kilogramme than against one of platinum, it 
may be convenient to adjust the mass of the 
platinum weight to be accurately 999-91 
grm. (i.e. 1 kilogramme, less 90 mgrm.) in 
order that it should weigh the same in air as 
the brass kilogramme, which has a nominal 
mass of 1000 grm. 

Again, in the case of a set of analytical 
weights in which the fractions of a gramme 
are invariably of a different material from 
that of the larger weights, it is the practice 
to adjust each weight (whether of brass, 
platinum, or aluminium, etc.) to have a true 
mass equal to the nominal value associated 
with it. Consequently, in a set accurately 
adjusted in this way, the 1 gramme brass 


weight, though having the same mass as that 
of the combination of the platinum fractional 
weights whose nominal values total 1 gramme, 
will weigh lighter in air than the composite 
set. 

In both the testing and the adjustment of 
trade weights, tfte buoyant force of the air is 
neglected. This class of weights is adjusted 
so that the weight in air is equal to that of 
the brass standard in air, the standard being 
of true mass (in vactio). 

Brass weights of the same nominal value do 
not have exactly the same volume owing to 
slight differences in the metal and also (in the 
case of weights with cavities) in the size of 
the cavity. Consequently they have not 
exactly the same buoyancy, but this difference 
is negligible for commercial purposes, though 
in accurate work it must be duly allowed for. 

§ (13) The Testing of Weights in a 
National Standardisation Laboratory. — 
In testing a graduated set of weights such as 
the average set of analytical weights, it is not 
always necessary to test each weight by direct 
comparison with a working standard of the 
same denomination. In general, the various 
denominations of the set are arranged so that 
all the weights can be standardised in. terms 
of the head- weight of the set. This is a great 
convenience, since there is then no need for 
more than one working standard, i.e. that 
corresponding to the denomination of the 
largest test-weight. The consequent saving 
of labour involved in the periodic calibration 
of working standards is considerable, for 
in routine testing, when a standard of mass 
is regularly in use on several occasions each 
week, it is of the highest importance to avoid 
errors due to wear and usage. 

In commercial weight-testing, the procedure 
is simplified by the omission of the buoyancy 
correction. The testing of a weight then 
becomes a simple comparison between the 
weight tested and the working standard on a 
balance or other weighing-machine. 

In work of high precision the method of 
double weighing is used (see § (4) (ii.)). The 
weights to be compared (for example, a known 
standard and the weight under test) are 
weighed in air from each pan of the balance 
in turn, in order to diminish errors due to the 
inequality of the arms of the balance beam 
and unsteady or uneven distribution of tem- 
perature within the balance case. For each 
weighing, the deflection of the beam is measured 
on a scale previously calibrated by means of 
known weights. 

It is usual, in standardising analytical and 
other scientific weights at the National 
Physical Laboratory, to make an allowance 
for the upward buoyant force of the atmosphere 
on each weight. This is often essential in 
comparing weights of the same material, since 
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all weights are not solid throughout. When 
the weights under comparison are of different 
material, e.g. braas and platinum, the applica- 
tion of the buoyancy correction calls for the 
highest accuracy in the measurement of the 
density of the air within the balance case. 

Briefly, the process of scientific weight- 
tf^ting reduces to an accurate measurement 
of the difference between two nearly equal 
masses. One mass is then determined in 
terms of a working standard. The latter in 
its turn has already been measured in terms 
of some fundamental standard, which primarily 
involves comparison with the legalised Imperial 
or International Standards of Mass. 

F. A. G. 

III. Density 

§ (14) Definitions. — ^The density of a sub- 
stance is its mass per unit volume. 

The volume of any given mass of a substance 
v'ariea with its temperature and with the 
pressure to which it is subjected. In the 
case of solids this variation is so small that, 
for many purposes, it need not be taken into 
account, so far as densities are concerned. 

In the case of liquids, the change in volume 
with temperature is comparatively large, but 
the corhpressibility of liquids is in general so 
small that it suffices simply to specify the 
temperature of the liquid to which any given 
density relates. 

^ith gases, however, the volume of a 
constant mass of gas varies greatly with both 
its ternperature and the pressure to which it is 
subj^ ted. Consequently both temperature and 
pre^Tjore must be specified in orde? to secure 
p^ision in expressing the density of a gas. 

The specific gravity of a substance is the 
ratio of its density to a chosen standard 
density. 

It would appear, therefore, from this 
definition that the use of the term specific 
gravity is somewhat superfluous. For if unity 
(e.g. 1 grm. per c.c., or 1 lb. per cu. ft., etc.) 
were to be taken as the chosen standard 
density the need for the term specific gravity 
would disappear, and the simply defined term 
density would meet all requirements. 

There must, therefore, be some reason to 
account for the "widespread use of a term 
which, viewed from a purely logical standpoint, 
appears to be unnecessary. 

This is doubtless to be found in the fact that 
the ratio of the densities of two substances 
can be determined with much greater ease 
than their absolute densities. The absolute 
determination of density from direct measure- 
ments of mass and volume is indeed so difficult 
that it has only been carried out to a high 
degree of accuracy in the case of a single 
substance, viz., water. The classical deter- 
mination of the volume of a kilogramme of 


water carried out at Sevres ^ was, of course, 
equivalent to an absolute determination of 
the density of water in grammes per cubic 
centimetre. Again, for many purposes the ratio 
of the densities of substances to the density of 
some standard substance is as useful as the 
absolute densities of the substances. 

Water is eminently suited to serve as a 
standard substance for the above purpose, 
since it is readily obtained in a state of purity, 
and its density at various temperatures has 
been accurately determined ; also the ratio 
of the density of a substance to that of water 
is capable of direct experimental determination 
to a high degree of accuracy. Consequently 
water is practically always adopted as the basis 
to which specific gravities are referred, and the 
term may therefore be defined alternatively 
as follows : 

The specific gra-vity of a substance at the 
temperature relative to water at the tem- 
perature is the ratio of the density of the 
substance at the temperature to the density 
of the water at the temperature t^^. 

It is important to specify both the tempera- 
ture of the substance and that of the water. 
For example, the commonly used phrase 
.“specific gravity at 60° F.” has really no 
precise meaning. One assumes that specific 
I gravity at 60° F. relative to water at 60° F. is 
meant, but this assumption may not in some 
cases be correct, e,g. specific gravity at 60° F. 
relative to water at its temperature of maxi- 
mum density may be meant. 

A convenient abbreviation for expressing 
without ambiguity the precise meaning to be 
attached to a specific gravity is the expres- 
sion “specific gravity or more briefly 

” where tg is the temperature of the 

substance, and that of the water to which 
it is referred. Thus 

S o _ Bensxty of the sub stance at 60° F. 

Density of water afOO® F. ’ 

The symbol has come into extensive use, 

and its general adoption when dealing with 
specific gravities would lessen the chances of 
ambiguity. 

It follows from the definition of the litre ^ 
that specific gravities represented by S 

JeTC; 

are identical with densities at tg in grammes 
per millilitre.® 

^ See article “ Voltlme, Measurement of,” 5 (2) 

* See tW., § (1>. 

’ Specific gravities S are not identical with 
Fo- 

aensiti^ at U expressed in grammes per cubic centi- 
®^®tre, as is sometimes stated. The cubic centimetre 
and the millilitre are not identical, the accepted 
relation between the two being 1 ml. =1-000027 c.c. 
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It follows from the definition of specific 
gravity that the density of a substance at the 
temperature tg may be obtained by multipijring 
its specific gravity S?, by the density of 

water at the temperature 

The specific volume of a substance is the 
volume occupied by unit mass of the sub- 
stance. 

§( 15 ) Determination of the Density of 
Liquids, (i.) By Means of a Pylcnometer . — 
The determination of the weight of a liquid, 
and also of the weight of water required to 
fill a pyknometer, affords a ready means of 
determining the density of the liquid, since 
the density of water is known to a high degree 
of accuracy.^ 

The following is an outline of the calculations 
involved in determining the density of a liquid 
from observations taken with a pyknometer. 
The calculation of the specific gravity of the 
liquid merely involves dividing the deter- 
mined density by the appropriate density of^ 
water. 

I^et Wp= observed weight^ in grm. of pykifometer 
in air of density <Tj^ grm./ml. 

W^=: observed weight in grm. of pyknometer 
filled with water of temperature in 


The equations representing the equilibrioni ob- 
tained in each of the three weighings arc 



VVp( 


|-Mp( 



(1) 

Ww(: 

- 5 ) 

= Mw( 


|+Mp( 


(2) 

Wi( 

A/ 

1 

dj 

+ Mp(l 

'-s> 

(3) 


The mass of liquid required to fill the pyknometer 
at the temperature is therefore given by 

The volume of the liquid required to fill the 
pyknometer at the temperature is 




[1 — 


^ {W^[l - (0,1 A)] - Mp[l - (cTg/G)]} [1 +ait^ - 1^)] 

d^~(Tz 

Hence the density dr^ of the liquid at the temperature 
is given by 


air of density 
grm. /ml. 


{ W J1 - ((r3/A)^-Mp[ 1 - (0-3/0)]} - (Tg} ){d^ - (Tg) 


Wj^=observed weight m (< 7 ,/A)]-Mi,[l- WG)]}[l+a(<i,-«^)] 


grm, of pykno- 
meter filled with 
liquid of tempera- 
ture in air of 
density <t^ grm. /ml. 

A = density of weights in 
grm. /ml. 

'G=density of glass in grm. /ml. 
cif^=density of water at in grm./ml. 
density of liquid at in grm./ml. 
a = coefficient of cubical expansion of glass in 
ml. per ml. per ° 0. 

Mp = mass in vacm of pyknometer. 

M^=ma8S in vacuo of water required to fill 
pyknometer at temperature 
Mr —mass in vacuo of liquid 


{ Wi,[l - (Cj/A)] - 1 - '^t/G]} (‘i'w - 

{W^[l - (Tj/A)] - - ((rj/G)]i [1 +a((i, - 1 ^) 


-he's. (4) 


Writing 


(-3/G) and 


l-WG) 


-WG) 


both equal to unity (by weighing the empty pykno- 
meter immediately before weighing it full of water, 
and also before weighing it full of liquid, this equality 
could be closely achieved experimentally), equation 
(4) reduces to 


- (o-a/A)]- Wp[l - (<ri/A)]}(d^- 0 -,) 


(6) 


’ P. Ohappuis, Trav. et Mdm., 1907, xiii. A copy 
of Ohappuis’ table of results is given at the end of 
this article. , , , , . 

® Weights are adjusted to have a mass equal to 
the nominal value marked on them. Hence the 
“ observed weight ” referred to above is identical with 
the mass in vacuo of the weights required to pr<muce 
equilibrium of the balance, i.e. assuming the weighte 
to be accurately adjusted. It may also be noted 
that, strictly speaking, the commonly nsed tern 
“ mass in vamo ” is somewhat redundant. ^ The 
mass of any object is unvaried, whether it is weighed 
in air or in vacuo. The term mass,” therefore, does 
not really require the qualifying words “ m vacuo.” 


a close approximation to which is 


rw,-Wp-ir -1 


+^■ 3 . 


(fi) 


If the water content and liquid content are deter- 
mined at the same temperature, 

o'jul'f <7*3. . . ( 7 ) 
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K an average value <r is substituted for <rg and 
(Tq we obtain 




-w 


W,„-Wpj’ • 


(8) 


»VV“”'P \ »»w" "'p/ 

and finally, neglecting buoyancy corrections alto- 
gether, we obtain the simple approximate relation 


dy — dr, 


Wi^-Wp 

^’W^-Wp 


(9) 


In deciding which of the various equations 
given above for calculating dj, should be used 
in any particular case, the degree of accuracy 
required in the results should be considered in 
conjunction with the approximations made. 
Results should not be expressed to a greater 
number of decimal places than is warranted by 
the approximations made.^ 

An important limitation on the accuracy 
of density determinations should be noted. 
Temperatures measured by means of mercury 
in glass thermometers, even when the greatest 
precautions are taken, may differ from the 
International Hydrogen Scale by 0-01° C. 
The density of a liquid at any stat^ tempera- 
ture is therefore liable to an error correspond- 
ing. to the change in the density of the liquid 
for 0-01° C. change in temperature. For 
example, in the case of water at 20® C. this 
uncertainty amounts to 2 units in the sixth 
decimal place, and for absolute alcohol at the 
same temperature to about 1 unit in the fifth 
decimal place. 

It is clear that careful observations of 
temperature are of fundamental importance 
in accurate density determinations. The use 
of a constant temperature bath ^ to ensure 
uniformity of temperature when filling a 
pyknometer is advisable wherever accurate 
results are desired. 

A large variety of pyknometers have been 
used by different observers. The simple 
specific gravity bottle with drilled stopper is 
extensively used. A number of modifications 
exist, amongst which may be mentioned one 
provided with a glass cap groimd to fit over 
the outside of the neck and enclosing the 
drilled stopper. 

The Sprengel ^ pyknometer is another well- 
known form, of which there are many modifi- 
cations. A notable improvement over the 
original type is the introduction of a small 
bulb above the graduation mark on the 
capillary tube. This allows weighings to be 
made at temperatures higher than the one at 
which the pyknometer is filled, the small bulb 
providing accommodation for the expansion 
of the liquid in the pyknometer. 


^ For a discussion of various “ correction formulae ** 
for the simplification of calculations see Wade and 
Merriman, Chem. Soc, Trans., 1902, xcv. 2174, and 
Hartley and Barrett, ibid., 1911, xeix. 1072. 

® For an account of various forms of thermostatic 
control see article “ Thermostats,” Vol. I. 

® Chem, Soc, Trans., 1873, xxvi, 577, 


A form of pyknometer used by W. R. 
Bousfield ^ is shown in Fig. 
tubes A and B are connected 
together by the cross tube C, 
and D is a glass rod which 
serves as a suspension for 
the instrument. The capacity 
of the pyknometer is defined 
by two graduation marks, one 
on each of the capillary tubes 
which form the necks of the 
tubes A and B. 

References to various other 
forms of pyknometer are given 
in the footnote,® and a dis- 
cussion of the best methods 
of using pyknometers is given 
by Walter Block, Z. angew. 

Ghem.y 1920, xxxiii. 198. 

(ii.) By Means of Sinker Weighings, — If a 
glass plummet or sinker, a suitable form of 
which is shown in fig. 14, is weighed sus- 
pended (1) in air, (2) in distilled 
water, (3) in a liquid, the density of 
the liquid may be readily determined. 

The calculation follows exactly the 
same lines as that given above in 
the case of the pyknometer, and so 
need not be repeated. 

The method is particularly well 
adapted for determining the change 
in density of a liquid with change 
in temperature. The liquid under fiq. 14. 
investigation is contained in a vessel 
which is surrounded by a bath whose tempera- 
ture can be varied at will, and also controlled 
so as to remain sensibly constant during any 
particular observation of the weight of the 
sinker. The sinker is suspended from one arm 
of a balance, the latter being mounted directly 
over the constant temperature bath. 

Fun details of the apparatus used at the 
Bureau of Standards for determining the 
density of ethyl alcohol and water mixtures 
at various temperatures by the above method 
are given in the Bulletin of the Bureau of 
Standards, 1913, ix. 371. The sinker method 
was also used by Plato ® for sugar solu- 
tions, and by Domke ’ for sulphuric acid 
solutions. 

^ CTiem. Soc. Trans,, 1908, xciii. 679. 

® Perkin, Chem. Soc. Trans., 1884, xlv. 443 ; 
HM., 1896, Ixlx. 1043 ; Lunge and Rey, Z. angew. 
CJiem., 1891, p. 165 ; S. Bosnjakovi, Z. anal. Chem., 
1904, xliii. 230 ; E. Fischer, Chem. Zeit, 1904, 
xxviii. 359, and Sitzungsber. K. Akad. Wiss. Berlin, 
1908, p. 642 • R. V. Stanford, PM. Mag., 1905, x. 
269 ; M. Rakusin, Chem. Zeit., 1905, xxix. 1087 ; 
E, Sevnagiotto, Ann. Chim. Ap^licata, 1914, i. 198 ; 
H. Wustenfeld and Oh. Foehr, Chem. Zentr., 1914, 
i. 1637 ; P. B. Davis and L. S. Pratt, J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1916, xxxvii. 1199 ; F. Hall, J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1917, xxxix. 1319 ; M. Heidle, J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1917, xxxix. 2387 ; S. Osborne, Bull. 
B. of S., 1913, ix. 406. 

“ Ahhand. Normal Eichungs Komm., 1900, vol. ii. 

» Ibid,> 1904, vol, V, ’ 
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The Westphal balance is a well-known ! 
apparatus for determining densities, which de- | 
pends upon the variation of the weight of a i 
sinker when suspended in liquids of different 
densities. 

The same principle has been made use of in 
constructing a recording densimeter.^ The 
sinker is suspended by means of a fine wire, | 
the tension on which is balanced partly by i 
a spring and partly by the torsion of a ver- 
tical wire which carries a horizontal pointer. 
Changes in the tension of the wdre caused by 
variations in the density of the liquid in w^hich 
the sinker is immersed cause corresponding 
changes in the position of the pointer. The 
movements of the pointer are recorded on a 
revolving drum, and so a continuous record is 
obtained of the variation of the density of the 


liquid. 

(iii.) By Means of a Hydrometer. — The hydro- 
meter is a particularly useful instrument for 
determining the density of a liquid quickly in 
cases where only moderately accurate results 
are required. See articles “ Hydrometers,” 
“ Alcoholometry,” and “ Saccharometry.” 

(iv.) By Hare's Method. — An elementary 
form of apparatus illustrating the principle 
of the method is shown 
qAi in Fig. 15. The stopcock 

T C being closed, and the 

Jl pressure in the upper part 

U-tube being less 
[ 11 than atmospheric pressure, 

then the lengths of the 
. . — - columns of liquid A and B 
will be inversely proportional 
> to the densities of the liquids 

:: contained in the left- and 

i right-hand limbs of the 

I ^ B U-tube respectively. 

I t A method depending 

:: essentially on the above 

I principle has been developed 

i by 0. E. Frivold,^ which is 

y sufficiently sensitive to be 

" gg used for determining the 

y-jq' i-jy difference in density be- 

tween air - free distilled 
Fig. 15. water and distilled water 

containing air in solution, 
(v.) By Means of Total Immersion Floats. — 
A set of hollow glass beads of varying size 
and mass, known as specific gravity beads, 
have long been used for approximate deter- 
minations of specific gravity. The specific 
gravity of a liquid can be fixed between limits 
by noting which bead in the series is the last 
to float and which is the first to sink. If the 
liquid happens to be of exactly the same 
density as one^ of the beads, then this bead 
will neither sink nor float, but will remain 

1 Cambridge & Paul Scientific Instrument Co. 

® Phys. Zeiit., 1920, xxxix. 529. 


suspended in equilibrium in the liquid. Wry 
slight changes in the density of the liquid, 
however, will destroy the equilibrium, and the 
bead will sink or float as the case may be. 
The delicate nature of the equilibrium is such 
that in recent years several methods for deter- 
mining accurately the density of liquids have 
been based upon the equilibrium of a totally 
immersed float. 

A. Berget ® made use of a float totally im- 
mersed in the liquid whose density was re- 
quired, and attached to the upper end of spiral 
spring of invar, the lower end of the spring 
being fixed. The float was such that if it had 
been free it would have floated in the liquid 
whose density was measured. Consequently 
there was a tension on the spring, which 
varied with the density of the liquid in 
which the apparatus was submerged- The 
elongation of the spring was measured by 
means of a cathetometer, the apparatus 
being calibrated in the first place by means 
of liquids whoso densities were independently 
determined. 

Lamb and Lee ^ used a float which was 
brought into a definite position by the 
attraction of an electromagnet on a piece 
of iron contained in the float. Densities 
were thus determined to the eighth decimal 
place. 

Angstrom ® used a similar method, his ap- 
paratus being shown in Fig. 16. ^Ingstrom 
and Petterson ® used 
a glass float to which 
was attached a long 
chain wdth 500 very 
small links of equal 
weight. When the 
float is introduced 
into a liquid whose 
density is within the 
range of the instru- 
ment, the float sinks 
and the chain coils 
up on the bottom of 
the vessel containing 
the liquid until a 
point is reached at 
which the float is in 
equilibrium with the Fig. 16. 

surrounding liquid. 

Observations are taken in a graduated cylinder, 
the position of the top of the float, which is 
pointed, being read on the graduated scale 
etched on the cylinder. The density corre- 
sponding to the graduations is determined 
by a preliminary calibration with liquids 
of known density. A. L. Thuras ^ used 

® Comptes Rmdus, 1912, cliv. 1294. 

* Jour. Am&r. Chem. Soc., 1913, p. 1666. 

* Rev., 1915, V. 249. 

* Z&it. Inst., 1917, xxxvil, 177. • 

^ Jour. Wash. Acad, Sdmces, 1917, vii, 605. 
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a totally immeraed float for the determina- 
tion of the density trf sea-water on board 
ship. The float ami sample of sea-water 
were contained in a thin- walled glass tube 
suspended in a water-bath, the tempera- 
ture of which could be quickly varied, 
and when necessary maintamed practically 
constant. The float was such that it floated in 
sea- water at ordinary temperatures. On rais- 
ing the temperature of the bath a point was 
ultimately reached at which the float sank. 
This tem|)erature was noted. Then the bath 
was slowly cooled and the temperature at 
which the float rose to the surface was noted. 
Then the temperature was raised more slowly 
than before, and again, the temperature at 
which the float sank was noted. The tem- 
perature was again lowered, and so on, succes- 
sive pairs of temperature readings being ob- 
tained, until the difference between a pair of 
readings was so small that the mean could 
safely be taken as the equilibrium temperature. 
The density of the liquid at this temperature 
is then known, being identical with that of 
the float, which is carefully standardised once 
and for all before use. It was possible to 
locate the equilibrium temperature within 


+ 0*01° C., which corresponded in the case of 
the samples of sea-water being investigated 
to a difference of density of less than 1- 3 
units in the sixth decimal place. 

Values foe the Density of Various Liquids.— 
The following references relate to some of the more 
important liquids whose density has been investi- 
gated in detail : 

Ethyl Osborne, McKelvy, and Pearce, 

Bull. Bur. of Stds., 1913, ix. 327. 

Methyl Alcohol. — Doroshevskii and Eozhdestvenskii, 
Jour. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1909, xli. 977. 

Ammonia. — Lunge and Wiemick, Z. angew. Chem.^ 
1889, ii. 181. 

Caustic Soda. — Bousfield and Lowry, Phil. Tram. 
A, 1905, coiv. 253. 

Mercury. — See tables, p. 131. 

Sea-water. — Knudsen, Hydrographical Tables^ 
Copenhagen, 1901. 

Sugar. — Plato, Ahhand. der K.N.E.K., 1904, v. 5. 

Sulphuric Acid . — ^Domke, Ahhand. der K.N.E.K., 
1900, ii. 140. 

Water. — See tables, pp. 130, 131. 

Tables of density of a large number of liquids are 
to be found in “ Tables Annuelles Internationales de 
Constantes et Donnees Numeriques,” “ Recueil de 
Constantes Physiques,” Societe Fran^aise de Physique 
and Physikalisch-ohemische Tahellen, Laiidolt and 
Bomstein. 


Table I 

Density of Water in Gem. pib 


The asterisks imply that the first three figures are those of the line below 


*c. 

0-0. 

0-1. 

0-2. 

0-3. 

0-4. 

0-5. 

0-6. 

0*7. 

0-8. 

0-9. 

Mean 

Differences. 

0 

0-9998681 

8747 

8812 

8875 

8936 

8996 

9053 

9109 

9163 

9216 

+ 69 

1 

9267 

9315 

9363 

9408 

9452 

9494 

9534 

9573 

9610 

9645 

+ 41 

2 

9679 

9711 

9741 

9769 

9796 

9821 

9844 

9866 

9887 

9905 

+ 24 

3 

9922 

9937 

9951 

9962 

9973 

9981 

9988 

9994 

9998 

0000* 

-f 8 

4 

1-0000000 

9999* 

9996* 

9992* 

9986* 

9979* 

9970* 

9960* 

9947* 

9934* 

__ 8 

5 

0-9999919 

9902 

'9884 

9864 

9842 

9819 

9795 

9769 

9742 

9713 

_ 24 

6 

9682 

9650 

9617 

9582 

9545 

9507 

9468 

9427 

9385 

9341 

- 39 

7 

9296 

9249 

9201 

9151 

9100 

9048 

8994 

8938 

8881 

8823 

~ 53 

8 

8764 

8703 

8641 

8577. 

8512 

8445 

8377 

8308 

8237 

8165 

- 67 

9 

8091 

8017 

7940 

7863 

7784 

7704 

7622 

7539 

7455 

7369 

- 81 

10 

7282 

7194 

7105 

7014 

6921 

6826 

6729 

6632 

6533 

6432 

- 95 

11 

6331 

6228 

6124 

6020 

5913 

5805 

5696 

5586 

5474 

5362 

-•108 

12 

5248 

5132 

5016 

4898 

4780 

4660 

4538 

4415 

4291 

4166 

-121 

13 

4040 

3912 

3784 

3654 

3523 

3391 

3257 

3122 

2986 

2850 

-133 

14 

2712 

2572 

2431 

2289 

2147 

2003 

1858 

1711 

1564 

1416 

-145 

15 

1266 

1114 

0962 

0809 

0655 

0499 

0343 

0185 

0026 

9865* 

-156 

16 

0*9989705 

9542 

9378 

9214 

9048 

8881 

8713 

8544 

8373 

8202 

-168 

17 

8029 

7856 

7681 

7505 

7328 

7150 

6971 

6791 

6610 

6427 

-178 

18 

6244 

6058 

5873 

5686 

5498 

5309 

5119 

4927 

4735 

4541 

-190 

19 

4347 

4152 

3955 

3757 

3558 

3358 

3158 

2955 

2752 

2549 

-200 

20 

2343 

2137 

1930 

1722 

1511 

1301 

1090 

0878 

0663 

0449 

-211 

21 

0233 

0016 

9799* 

9580* 

9359* 

9139* 

8917* 

8694* 

8470* 

8245* 

-221 ' 

22 

0-9978019 

7792 

7564 

7335 

7104 

6873 

6641 

6408 

6173 

5938 

-232 

23 

5702 

5466 

5227 

4988 

4747 

4506 

4264 

4021 

3777 

3531 

-242 

24 

3286 

3039 

2790 

2541 

2291 

2040 

1788 

1635 

1280 

1026 

-252 


^ P. Chappuis, Trav. et M6m.^ 1907, tome xiil 
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T^ble I ic<ynfinued) 


®c. 

0*0. 

0*1. 

0*2. 

0*3. 

0 4. 

0*5. 

0*6. 

0-7. 

^ 0*8. 

0*9. 

I Mean 
j Differences. 

25 

0770 

0513 

0255 

9997* 

9736* 

9476* 

9214» 

8951* 

8688* 

8423*1 -261 i 

26 

0*9968158 

7892 

7624 

7356 

7087 

6817 

6545 

6273 

6000 

5726 

-271 

27 

5451 

5176 

4898 

4620 

4342 

4062 

3782 

3500 

3218 

2935 

-280 

28 

2652 

2366 

2080 

1793 

1505 

1217 

0928 

0637 

0346 

0053 

-289 

29 

0*9959761 

9466 

9171 

8876 

8579 

8282 

7983 

7684 

7383 

7083 

-298 

30 

6780 

6478 

6174 

5869 

5564 

5258 

4950 

4642 

4334 

4024 

-307 

31 

3714 

3401 

3089 

2776 

2462 

2147 

1832 

1515 

1198 

0880 

-315 

32 

0561 

0241 

9920* 

9599* 

9276* 

8954* 

8630* 

8304* 

7979* 

7653* 

-324 

33 

0*9947325 

6997 

6668 

6338 

6007 

5676 

5345 

5011 

; 4678 

4343 

-332 

34 

4007 

3671 

3335 

2997 

2659 

2318 

1978 

1638 

1296 

0953 

-340 

35 

0610 

0267 

9922* 

9576* 

9230* 

8883* 

8534* 

8186* 

7837* 

7486* 

-347 

36 

0*9937136 

6784 

6432 

6078 

5725 

5369 

5014 

4658 

4301 

3943 

-355 

37 

3585 

3226 

2866 

2505 

2144 

1782 

1419 

1055 

0691 

0326 

-362 

38 

0*9929960 

9593 

9227 

8859 

8490 

8120 

7751 

7380 

7008 

6636 

-370 

39 

6263 

5890 

5516 

5140 

4765 

4389 

4011 

3634 

3255 

2876 

-377 

40 

2497 

2116 

1734 

1352 

0971 

0587 

0203 

9818* 

9433* 

9047* 

-384 

41 

0*9918661 





•* 







Density of Water in Gbm. per Ml.^ 


°C. 

0. , 

1. 

2. 

8 . 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

40 

0*992244 

1858 

1466 

1066 

0658 

0244 

9823* 

9395* 

8960* 

8518* 

50 

0*988070 

7615 

7154 

6686 

6212 

5731 

5245 

4752 

4253 

3748 

60 

0*983237 

2720 

2197 

1668 

1134 

0594 

0047 

9496* 

8939* 

8376* 

70 

0*977808 

7234 

6655 

6071 

5481 

4886 1 

4285 

3679 

3068 

2452 

80 

0*971831 

1205 

0573 

9937* 

9295* 

8649* 1 

7998* 

7341* 

6680* 

6014* 

90 

0*965343 

4668 

3987 

3302 

2612 

1918 

1218 

0514 

9806* 

9093* 

100 

0*958375 

7653 

6926 




•• 





^ M. Thiesen, Wws. Abhand. der Phys. Tech. Reich., 1904, Band iv. p. 32. 


Table II 

Density of Mbrohry in Gem. pee C.C. 


®C. 

0. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

0 

13*59515 

927 

902 

878 

853 

828 

804 

779 

754 

730 

10 

13*5705 

680 

656 

631 

607 

582 

558 

533 

508 

484 

20 

13*5459 

435 

410 

386 

361 

337 

312 

288 

263 

239 

30 

13*5214 

190 

165 

141 

116 

092 

067 

043 

019 

994* 

40 

13*4970 


•* 
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Density of Mercury in Gem. per C.O. 


® 0 . 

0. 

10. 

20. 

30. 

40. 
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90. 

0 

100 

200 

300 

13*59515 
13*3515 
13*1123 1 

12*8743 

13*5705 

13*3274 

13*0886 

13*5459 

13*3034 

13*0648 

13*5214 

13*2794 

13*0410 

13*4970 

13*2554 

13*0173 

13*4726 

13*2315 

12*9935 

13*4483 

13*2076 

12*9697 

13*4240 

13*1838 

12*9459 

13*3998 
i 13*1600 
12*9221 

13*3756 

13*1361 

12*8982 


Note.— ^Demity of mercury at 0° C.= 13*59545 grra, per ml. (Thiesen and Scheel, Tdtiyheltsher. der 
Phys. Tech. Reich., Fehmary 1, 1897, and Zeit. Imi., 1898, xviii. 138). Density of mercury at 0® 0. 
= 13*5956 grm. per ml. (Marek, Trav. et M4m., 1883, tome ii. p. D58). 

Mean of the above two values = 13*59552 grm. per ml., i.e. 13*59515 grm. per c.c., which was the value 
used as the basis of the above tables. 

The following expansion formula was used : 

Vi = Vo[l + 10-«{181*456f +0-009205f* +0*G00006608f» +0*000000067320i*}] 

{Phys. Soc. Proo., 1913-14, xxvl. 96). 
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§(16) Deteemination of the Density of 
Solids. (A) By the Hydrostatic Method, i.e. 
by weighing in air and in water (or in other 
suitable liq^uida). 

(i.) For a Solid denser than Water and 
unacted on by Water, — (If w^ater is unsuitable, 
some other liquid can often be chosen.) If 
the solid is first weighed in air, and then 
weighed ^ suspended, so as to-be immersed in 
distilled water, an approximate value of its 
density can be obtained from the expression 

Weight of solid in air 

Weight of solidlirair- Weightof solid in water 

in accordance with Archimedes’ principle. 
This value requires correction for the buoyancy 
of the air and for the deviation, from standard 
(unit) value, of the water density at the 
temperature of the weighing. 

liet (i=the approximate value of the density of 
the solid as obtained in this way. 

D=the true density of the solid. 

V==the volume of the solid. 
d^«the density of distilled water at the 
temperature of the weighing. 

- £r=the density of the air at the time of the 
weighing in air. 

Then the weight of the solid in air=>V(D-cr), and 
the weight of the solid in water=V(D-d^). 

•’* ^'“V(D-(rr-V(DLd^) 

D=d(d^y-cr)+(7, 

i,e. the correction to be applied to the approximate 
value, d, in order to obtain the true value, D, of 
the density of the solid, is 

D — d =d(d'^ — (T — X) 

The values of this correction are given in 
Table III., corresponding to a number of 
different temperatures and values of the 
approximate density. 

This table is sufficient to meet cases where 
the density is required with good precision, 
e.g. to I part in 1000, or better, provided of 
course that the weighings have been made to 
a corresponding order of accuracy. 

In a comparatively limited number of cases 
where the utmost precision is required, e.g. in 
the determination of physical constants, the 
density should be worked out from first prin- 
ciples, somewhat on the lines shown in § (16) (i.), 
where the determination of the density of a 
liquid by pyknometer is discussed. 

In Table I. it is assumed that the tempera- 
ture of the air is the same as that of the 
water in which the weighing has been made. 
All the weights used in obtaining equilibrium 

1 The specimen may either be suspended directly 
from a wire, or else placed in a suitable vessel or 
cage which is itself suspended from a wire. 


have been assumed to be of the same density. 
In special cases it may be necessary to make 
separate allowances for departures from these 
assumptions. 

(ii.) Limitations to the Accuracy of the Hydro- 
static Method of determining Density. — In order 
to determine the weight of a solid specimen 
in a liquid, it is usual to suspend it by a thin 
wire or filament from an arm of the balance. 
This at once limits the accuracy of the weigh- 
ing owing to the force exerted by the surface 
tension of the Hquid on the wire. The usual 
procedure is first to weigh the solid specimen 
with a definite length of suspension wire 
immersed in the liquid, and then to weigh 
the suspension alone, with the same length of 
wire immersed, the specimen having been re- 
moved. The difference between these two 
weighings gives the weight of the specimen 
in the liquid, provided that the effect of the 
surface tension of the liquid on the wire is the 
same during both weighings. 

In practice the angle of contact between the 
wire and the liquid (whether water or not) is 
likely to vary, and the total force on the wire 
due to surface tension is likely to accommodate 
itself in order to produce equilibrium. There 
is a small range of load over which equilibrium 
is obtainable with the balance. In other words, 
the weight of the specimen in the liquid is 
indefinite beyond certain small limits depend- 
ing on the diameter of the wire, the nature of 
the liquid, and the general cleanness of the 
wire and liquid. 

Since for a given liquid the resultant force 
on the wire due to surface tension diminishes 
with the diameter of the latter, it is advisable 
to use the thinnest wire consistent with bearing 
the weight of the specimen. For example, a 
platinum wire of 2 mils ^ (0*05 mm.) diameter 
is the finest that can be used to withstand 
loads up to about 50 grammes ; but the 
maximum downward pull on the wire due to 
the surface tension of the liquid (assumed to be 
water) is 0-0012 gramme, and the weighing is 
limited in accuracy by variations (say to the 
extent of a few tenths of a milligramme) 
in this force. It is, therefore, clear that 
beyond a certain limit it is of no avail to 
increase the sensitiveness of the balance for 
hydrostatic weighings. 

In these circumstances the maximum accu- 
racy is obtained by using as large a solid 
specimen as possible, since the minimum 
diameter of available suspension wire varies 
as the square root of the load, and the surface 
tension effect becomes relatively less important 
as the load increases. 

Other precautions to be taken in using the 
hydrostatic method for the determination of 
the density of solids are not given here in 
detail. It is recognised, of course, that steps 
» 1 mil =1/1000 in. 
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should be taken to remove any gaseous ^ film 
or bubble which may be trapi>ed between the 
solid and the liquid. If necessary, the liquid 
containing the suspended specimen should be 
put under low pressure for a time so as to 
remove the entangled air. The use of recently 
distilled water is to be recommended in this 
connection. 

The relative importance of the two errors 
due to 

(1) force of surface tension on the suspen- 

sion wire, 

(2) entanglement of air' by the specimen, 
depends on the size of the specimen used. 

In cases of specimens denser than water, the 
proportionate accuracy of the resulting density 
may be taken as equal to the proportionate 
accuracy of determination of the w’eight of 
water displaced by the specimen. This, of 
course, should be roughly estimated before 
the experiment is commenced. It would re- 
quire a specimen whose volume is at least 
5 c.c. to ensure that a proportionate accuracy 
of 1 part in 10,000 is obtained in the final 
value of its density. 

(iii.) For a Solid which floats in Water {or 
in the Liquid chosen for the Hydrostatic W eigh- 
ingy^H the solid floats on the liquid chosen, a 
sinker must be attached to it. This does not 
necessarily increase the number of weighings 
made, or complicate the working up of the 
results from the simple formula and the 
application of the correction table (Table I.). 
The sinker may be regarded as part of the 
suspension wire, which is weighed first •with, 
then without, the specimen. 

(iv.) By Nicholso7i'‘s Hydrometer , — An alter- 
native plan depending upon the same funda- 
mental principle, but not susceptible of such 
good accuracy as the foregoing method, is to use 
a Nicholson’s hydrometer. This instrument 
belongs to the class of hydrometers in which 
the volume of the instrument immersed is 
kept constant. It has two cups or pans, a 
lower one (immersed) and an upper one (not 
immersed), and can be made to float in water 
up to a mark on its stem by adding known 
weights to the upper pan. 

The specimen whose density is required is 
weighed first in air from the upper pan of the 
hydrometer, and then in water from the lower 
pan, balance being obtained by varying the 
known weights on the upper pan until the 
hydrometer floats up to the reference mark 
on the stem. From the observations thus 
made, the weight of water displaced by the 
solid can be obtained, together "with its weight 
in air. The relative density of the solid can 
then be calculated. 

This instrument can also be used in the case 
of a specimen less dense than water if the 

1 See Le Chatelier and Bogitch, Comptes RenduSy 
1916, clxiii. 459. 


lower pan is suitably shaped, or if a .small 
wire cage is made in which the specimen can 
be put in order to keep it from floating. 

(B) For a Small Sdid Specimen , — Beyond 
a certain limiting smallness, the hydrostatic 
method is clearly impracticable, and methods 
C, D, and E should be considered according 
to the nature and amount of specimen at 
hand. If a large quantity of the specimen is 
available in the form of fragments, it may be 
weighed in water by using a suitable receptacle, 
hanging in the water, from the usual wire 
suspension. In the case of small fragments 
and powders, it is not easy to avoid errors due 
to the adhesion of air to the specimen. 

(C) By the Specific Gravity Bottle . — (For a 
solid specimen or for fragments of a solid.) 
The familiar specific gravity bottle offers a 
somewhat different method of determining the 
density of a solid which is only available in 
small fragments. The form and capacity of 
the bottle may vary •widely according to the 
special purpose for which it is used- Funda- 
mentally, like the hydrostatic method of (A) 
(i.), it is the means of obtaining the weight of 
water displaced by the specimen, and hence 
its volume. 

The specimen, whose weight in air is kno-wn, 
is placed in a clean dry specific gravity bottle, 
which is then filled up to the top (or to a definite 
mark) with distilled water or other suitable 
liquid. After the bottle and its contents are 
weighed, the bottle is emptied, then filled to 
the same mark •with distilled water, and 
weighed again. These two weighings give the 
difference between the weight of the specimen 
and that of an equal volume of water. 

The density of the specimen can then be 
calculated, the usual corrections being made 
(see Table III.) for atmospheric buoyancy and 
for departure of the temperature of the water 
from standard conditions. 

Some precautions are necessary in using 
this method. Solids, especially in the form of 
small fragments, filings, or powder, entangle 
an appreciable quantity of air, which replaces 
some of the water in the bottle. A con- 
siderable ^ proportion of this air may be 
removed by using a vacuum pump. In order 
to avoid this source of error, M. Billy ® has 
worked •with a specific gravity bottle, filled ■with 
carbon dioxide, to which he admitted caustic 
potash solution and the specimen under 
examination. Any gas entangled by the 
fragments of the specimen is dissolved by 
the caustic potash. 

The uncertainty in the weight of the bottle 
containing water, o^wing to slight evaporation 
of the liquid during the process of weighing, has 
been overcome in some types of pyknometer. 

® See Guye and Zachariadea, Comptes Rendus, 1909, 
cxUx. 593. 

» Comptes Rendus, 1913, cM. 1065. 
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Table III 

Density Betiemtnatio^ Coerections 
(For use in the method of weighing a solid in air and in water.) 

1. — ^Tliis table sh(nvs the correction to be applied to the approximate value (d) of the density of a 
solid in onler to obtain its true density in grammes per mill litre. The correction is additive when its sign is 
-f- , and subtractive when its sign is - . 

.Vc/e 2. — The corrections have been calculated for an atmospheric pressure of 760 mm. of mercury 
undtT standard conditions. The values vary to a small extent with the atmospheric pressure, but may 
be taken as accurate to witiiin ± 2 per cent for any pressure between 740 and 800 mm. 


Approxi- 

mate 

Density. 


Temperature of Water in which the Weighing is made. 


10* C. 

ir C. 

12* C. 

13° C. 

14° C. 

15° C. 

16° C. 

17° C. 

0-01 

+0-(K}r23 

+0-00122 

+0-00122 

( +0-00121 

+0*00121 

+0-00120 

+0-00119 

+0-00119 

0*10 

+0-00109 

+0-00108 

+0-00106 

+0-00105 

+0-00103 

+0-00101 

+0-00099 

+0-00097 

l-O 

- 0-00027 

- 0-00037 i 

-0-00047 

-0-00060 

-0-00073 

-0-00087 

-0-00103 

- 0-00120 

2-0 

» 0-0018 

-0-0020 

-0-0022 

-0-0024 

-0-0027 

-0-0030 

-0-0033 

-0-0036 

3-0 

-0-0033 

-0-0036 

-0-0039 

-0-0042 

-0-0046 

-0-0051 

-0-0055 

-0-0060 

4-0 

-0-0048 

-0-0052 

-0-0056 

-0-0061 

-0-0066 

-0-0072 

-0-0078 

-0-0084 

5-0 

- 0-0063 

-0-0068 

-0-0073 

-0-0079 

-0-0085 

-0-0093 

-0-0100 

-0-0108 

6-0 

- 0-0079 

-0-0084 

-0-0090 

-0-0097 

-0-0105 

-0-0114 

-0-0123 

-0-0133 

7<0 

-0-0094 

-0-0100 

-0-0107 

-0-0116 

-0-0125 

-0-0134 

-0-0145 

-0-0157 

80 

j -0-0109 

-0-0116 

-0-0124 

-0 0134 

-0-0144 

-0-0155 

-0-0168 

-0-0181 

9-0 1 

1 -0-0124 

-0-0132 

-0-0142 

-0-0152 

-0-0164 

- 0-0176 

-0-0190 

-0-0205 

10-0 

-0-0139 

-0-0148 

-0-0159 

-0-0170 

-00183 

-0-0197- 

-0-0213 

-0-0229 

11-0 

-0-0154 

-0-0164 

-0-0176 

-0-0189 

-0-0203 

-0-0218 

-0-0235 

-0-0253 

12-0 

-0-0170 

-0-0181 

-0-0193 

-0-0207 

-0-0222 

-0-0239 

-0-0257 

-0-0277 

13-0 

-0-0185 

-0*0197 

-0-0210 

-0-0225 

-0-0242 

-0-0260 

-0-0280 

-0-0301 

140 

-0-0200 

-0-0213 

-0-0227 

-0-0243 

-0-0261 

-0-0281 

-0-0302 

-0-0326 

150 

-0-0215 

-0-0229 

-0-0244 

-0-0262 

-0-0281 

-0-0302 

-0-0325 

-0-0350 

16-0 

-0-0230 

-0-0245 

-0-0261 

-0-0280 

-0-0301 

-0-0323 

-0-0347 

-0-0374 

17-0 

-0-0245 

-0-0261 

-0-0278 

-0-0298 

-0-0320 

-0-0344 

-0-0370 

-0-0398 

18-0 

-0-0261 

-0-0277 

-0-0295 

-0*0317 

-0-0340 

-0-0365 

-0-0392 

-0-0422 

190 

-0-0276 

-0-0293 

-0-0313 

-0-0335 

-0-0359 

-0-0386 

-0-0415 

-0-0446 

20*0 

- 0-0291 

-0-0309 

-0-0330 

-0-0363 

-0-0379 

-0-0407 

-0*0437 

-0-0470 

210 

-0-0306 

-0-0325 

-0-0347 

-0*0371 

-0-0398 

-0-0428 

-0*0460 

-0-0494 

22-0 

-0-0321 

-0-0341 

-0-0364 

-0*0390 

-0-0418 

-0-0449 

-0*0482 

-0-0519 


Approxi- 


Temperature of Water in which the Weighing is made. 

Density. 

18° C. 

19° a 

20° C. 

21° C. 

22° C. 

23° C. 

24° C. 

25“ C. 

0-01 

+0-00118 

+0-00118 

+ 0*00117 

+0*00116 

+0*00116 

+0*00115 

+0*00114 

+0*00114 

0*10 

+0-00095 

+0-00093 

+0-00090 

+0*00088 

+0*00085 

+ 0*00082 

+0*00080 

+0*00077 

1-0 

-0-00138 

-0-00157 

-0-00177 

-0*00198 

-0*00220 

- 0*00243 

-0*00268 

-0*00293 

2*0 

-0-0040 

-0-0043 

-0-0047 

-0*0052 

-0*0056 

-0*0061 

-0*0065 

-0*0070 

3*0 

-0-0065 

-0-0071 

-0*0077 

-0*0083 

, -0*0090 

-0*0097 

-0*0104 

-0*0111 

4*0 

-0-0091 

-0-0099 

-0-0107 

-0*0115 

-0*0124 

-0*0133 

-0*0143 

-0*0152 

6*0 

-0-0117 

-0*0127 

-0-0136 

-0*0147 

-0*0158 

-0*0169 

-0*0181 

-0*0194 

6*0 

-0-0143 

-0-0164 

-0-0166 

-0*0179 

-0*0192 

-0*0205 

-0*0220 

-0*0235 

7*0 

-0*0169 

-0-0182 

-0-0196 

-0*0210 

-0*0226 

-0*0242 

-0*0258 

-0*0276 

8*0 

-0-0195 

-0-0210 

- 0-0226 

-0*0242 

-0*0260 

-0*0278 

-0*0297 

-0*0317 

9*0 

-00221 

-0*0237 

-0-0255 

-0*0274 

-0*0294 

-0*0314 

-0*0335 

-0*0358 

10*0 

-0-0247 

-0-0265 

-0-0285 

-0*0306 

-0*0327 

-0*0350 

-0*0374 

-0*0399 

11*0 

-0-0272 

-0-0293 

-0-0315 

-0*0337 

-0*0361 

-0*0386 

-0*0413 

-0*0440 

12*0 

-0*0298 . 

-0-0321 

-0-0344 

-0*0369 

-0*0395 

-0*0423 

-0*0451 

-0*0481 

13*0 

-0-0324 

-0*0348 

-0-0374 

-0*0401 

-0*0429 

-0*0459 

-0*0490 

-0*0522 

14*0 

-0-0350 

-0-0376 

-0-C404 

-0*0433 

-0*0463 

-0*0495 

-0*0528 

-0*0563 

15-0 

! -0-0376 

-0-0404 

-0-0433 

-0*0464 

-0*0497 

-0 0531 

-0*0567 

-0*0604 

16-0 

-0-0402 

-0-0431 

-0-0463 

-0*0496 

-0*0531 

-0*0567 

-0*0605 

-0*0645 

17*0 

-0-0428 

-0*0469 

-0-0493 

-0*0528- 

-0*0565 

-0*0504 

-0*0644 

-0*0686 

18*0 

-0-0453 

-0*0487 

-0-0522 

-0*0560 

-0*0599 

-0*0640 

-0*0683 

-0*0727 

19*0 

-0*0479 

-0*0515 

-0-0552 

-0*0591 

-0*0633 

-0*0676 

-0*0721 

-0*0768 

20*0 

-0*0505 

-0*0542 

-0-0582 

-0*0623 

-0*0667 

-0*0712 

-0*0760 

-0*0809 

21*0 

-0-0531 

-0*0570 

-0-0611 

-0*0665 

-0*0701 

-0*0749 

-0*0798 

-0*0860 

22*0 

-0-0557 

-0*0598 

-0-0641 

-0*0687 

-0*0735 

-0*0785 

-0*0837 

-0*0892 
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(1>) By Volumenometer. — Volumenometera 
may be considered in two classes, according as 
they directly or indirectly measure the volume 
of the solid specimen. The former class 
comprises graduated vessels such as burettes, 
flasks, etc., which can be used in some cases 
in conjunction wdth a liquid w'hich does not 
act upon the specimen whose volume is to be 
measured. The other class of volumenometer 
depends on measuring the volume of a given 
enclosure of air by the change of pressure 
required to decrease (or increase) that volume 
by a known amount, first with the specimen 
placed in the enclosure, then with the specimen 
removed. This class of volumenometer avoids 
the use of a liquid in contact with the 
specimen, and therefore provides the only 
suitable means of determining the density of 
a solid which, owing to its nature, cannot be 
immersed in a liquid (e.g. a solid specimen 
which is decomposed by liquid). The same 
method is applicable to such bodies as cotton 
or glass wool, provided that the wool is not so 
closely packed that the equalisation of the air 
pressures without and within the specimen is 
hindered. 

A number of volumenometers have been 
described in scientific journals. Among these, 
reference may be made to the instruments of 
Bremer,^ Oberdeck,^ Zehnder,® and Carman.** 
It is clear, however, that volumenometers of 
this type cannot be used for the determination 
of the densities of substances which give off 
water vapour or any gas. 

(E) By Flotation . — In this method, which 
is especially suitable for small fragments of 
certain crystals and minerals, the density is 
determined from a knowledge of the density 
of the liquid in which the solid specimen will 
just float. The range of densities covered 
by this method is limited by that of the 
liquid available. Methylene iodide has an 
approximate density 3*3, and by dilution with 
benzene, toluene, or xylene, the density of the 
mixture may be reduced to 0-9. Substances 
which are attacked by these liquids may be 
floated in aqueous solutions of potassium 
mercuric iodide or barium mercuric iodide. 
The latter salt is not always suitable. 

The flotation method is a very sensitive 
criterion of the density of a small specimen. 
In practice equilibrium is easily disturbed even 
by small changes of temperature of the liquid ; 
and if the specimen takes the form of a 
powder, some of the particles will be found 
to sink and some to rise when the best adjust- 
ment of the density of the liquid h€ts been 
made. 

The liquid mixtures must be chosen so that 

^ Bm. trav. chim., 1898, xvii. 263, 405. 

“ Wied. Ann., 1899, Ixvii. 

® Annalen der Physik, 1903, x. 40 ; ibid., 1904, xv. 
328. 

^ Phys. iter., 1908, x^vi. 396. 


the solid specimen is unacted upon by it. The 
accuracy of the flotation method is limited 
by the adhesion of a thin layer of air to the 
surface of the specimen. Owing to the small 
size of each fragment of the specimen, the 
error due to this cause is relatively larger than 
it is in other methods of determining density. 

The flotation method may also be usefully 
applied to a number of waxes and fats. 

§ (17) Deqbee of Constancy of Density 
OP Substances op nominally the same 
Material. — ^The density of a specimen may 
be used as a criterion of the degree of its 
purity or consistency. In many cases the 
accuracy of determination of density lies 
within the' limits of consistency of the sub- 
stance, and has been used in explaining small 
changes which occur in the internal structure 
of solids. 

For example, the density of a given metal 
depends, to some extent, on its internal 
structure. As a general rule, working a metal 
diminishes its density,® while complete anneal- 
ing increases it. 

In another direction ® Le Chatelier and 
Wologdine have attributed the very discordant 
values previously obtained for the density of 
graphite to the impurity of the specimen, 
and have succeeded in purifying a number of 
specimens supplied from widely different 
sources, obtaining almost identical values for 
their density. 

The consistency of the density of ice has 
been investigated by Nichols,’ Vincent,® and 
other workers,® who have found differences 
of density of the order 1 or 2 parts in 1000 
between new and old ice, and also between 
natural and artificial ice. These have been 
attributed to the effect of dfosolved air in 
the ice. 

Parous Bodies. — Porous bodies may he 
regarded as containing a laige number of cells 
of air or gas, some of which are effectively 
sealed from communication with the external 
atmosphere. 

The density of a porous body is usually held 
to mean the average density of the cellular and 
solid material contained in the specimen, i.e. 
tlj-e mass of unit volume of porous substance. 
Wherever the actual density of the solid 
material is required, the porous specimen 
should preferably be reduced to a powder or 
to small fragments, if good accuracy is to be 
obtained. 

§(18) Determination of the Densities 
OF Gases. — ^The densities of gases, like those 
of solids or liquids, are usually referred ulti- 

* Lowry and Parker, Ohm. Soc. Trans., 1915, 
evli. 1005. 

« Comptes Rendus, 1908, cxlvi. 49. 

’ Phys. Rev., 1899, viii. 184. 

® Phil. Trans., 1902, cxcviii. 463. 

® See summary by Barnes, Roy. Soc. Canada. 
Trans., 1909, iii. 3. 
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to the density of water at 4® C. In 
<4 her words, they are measured in terms of 
the kilogramme and litre as units. 

It is often eonvenient to express the density 
of a gas relatively in terms of some other gas 
as standard. Hydrogen was first used as 
reference standard, being the lightest known 
gas, but since its density could not be deter- 
mined with the same proportionate accuracy 
as that of other gases, oxygen was finally 
chosen as standard of reference instead. 

In determining the mass of unit volume of 
a gas, or the relative densities of two gases, 
the conditions of temperature and pressure 
under wiiich they are confined are of importance 
owing to the magnitude of their influence on 
the resulting density. It is preferable to 
express the density of the gas under standard 
conditions, i.e. at 0° C. and under a pressure 
of 760 mm, of mercury measured at 0° C. and 
at standard gravity.^ As regards measure- 
ment of pressure, reference should be made to 
the article “ Barometers and Manometers.” 

The a.ccuracy of measurement of temperature 
is equally important, and in work of the highest 
precision the gas whose density is required is 
kept at 0® C. while its pressure is being j 
measured. 


Methods of Determination : (i.) By weighing 
the Gas contained in a Globe of predetermined 
Oapaeity. — This method has been worked out 
in detail by Rayleigh, Ramsay, Morley, Leduc, 
and others, and has been found most susceptible 
of high accuracy provided the amount of gas 
available is sufficiently large. 

Briefly, the experimental method adopted 
by them is as follows ; 

A glass globe, consisting of a spherical bulb 
sealed to a capillary glass stop -cock, is weighed, 
first when thoroughly evacuated, and then 
when filled with dry gas under measured tem- 
perature and pressure. The evacuation and 
filling of the globe are repeated several times. 
These weighings give the mass of a definite 
volume of gas provided that accurate correction 
is made for the compressibility of the globe 
owing to its contraction in volume on being 
exhausted. (For Rayleigh’s method of making 
this allowance see Roy. 8oc. Proc., 1892, 1. 460.) 
The volume of the bulb is determined by 
weighing it full of water. 

Throughout the weighings, the greatest care 
should be taken to minimise errors which 
arise from 


(1) The large buoyancy of the bulb. 

(2) The condensation of moisture on the 
surface of the bulb. 

The best plan is to use, as a counterpoise, a 
second bulb which is as nearly as possible 

^ Standard gravity is the value of gravity at 
mean sea-level in latitude 45°. Its value has been 
accepted as 98(>665 cm./(sec.)® by the International 
1 Weights and Measures held in Paris, 
lyij; but see “ Atmosphere, Physics of.” 


similar to the first one, both as regards 
dimensions and material. ^ 

This method has been used in the determina- 
tion of the densities of the principal gases. In 
this connection, the following references should 
be consulted : 

Rayleigh (for air, oxygen, nitrogen), Roy. Soc. 
Proc., 1888, xliii. 356 ; 1889, xlv. 425 ; 1892, 1. 448 ; 
1893, lui. 134. 

Leduc (for air, oxygen, nitrogen), Ann. Chim. 
Phys., 1898, xv. 27 ; Travaux et Memoires du Bureau 
Internail,, 1917, tome xvi. 

Morley (for oxygen and hydrogen), Zeits. Phjs. 
Chem., 1915, xix. 437. 

Germann (for oxygen), Journ. Phys. Chem., 1915, 
xix. 437. 

Ramsay and Travers (for argon and its com- 
panions), Phil. Trans., 1901, cxcvii. 47. 

(ii.) By Means of the Micro -balance . — 
Although during the last few years the micro- 
balance, described above in § (6), has been 
used with striking success to measure the 
densities of some of the rarer gases, it is by 
no means a recently devised instrument. 

The foregoing method (i.) of weighing a 
known volume of gas in a glass bulb yields 
results of \ ery high accuracy so long as that 
volume is large enough, but in the case of the 
rarer gases the amount of gas available is so 
small as to render this method impracticable 
when high accuracy is required. Since, 
however, the accuracy of determination of the 
density of a very small quantity of gas by 
means of a balance must ultimately be limited 
by the sensitiveness of that balance, the micro- 
balance has been looked upon as offering the 
best chance of obtaining increased sensitiveness. 
This type of balance operates on the principle 
that a change in weight is measured by the 
change in the net ^ buoyant force on the 
balance due to the gas in which the small 
balance is suspended, the pressure of the gas 
being adjustable, and measured by means of 
a mercury manometer connected with the 
balance case. 

Chemical weights as used with the ordinary 
balance are replaced by the pressure readings 
of the manometer used with the micro-balance, 
allowance being made for temperature changes. 

By using the micro-balance in atmospheres 
of two gases in turn, the relative densities of 
these gases may be determined, being inversely 
proportionate to the pressure required to bring 
the balance to some convenient position of 
equilibrium, provided the temperature is 
constant. 

The general design of quartz micro-balances 
has been discussed under § (6). 

The densities of the following gases have 

® The amount of condensation of moisture on glass 
varies^ with its composition. Silica would probably 
ke^an mprovement on glass in this respect. 

The beam of the balance is not symmetrical, one 
arm containing a bulb. 
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bwn measured to a high degree of accuracy 
by means of the micro-balance : helium by 
T. S. Taylor, Phys. Rev., 1917, x. 1553; radium 
emanation by Gray and Ramsay, Roy. Soc. 
Proc., 1910, Ixxxiv. 536. 

Other balances based on the same principle, 
but intended for the commercial measurement 
of the densities of gases, have been designed by 
Edwards ^ and Arndt.® 

The method of determining the density of 
a gas by means of a micro-balance is com- 
paratively quick in practice. Although 
capable of very high accuracy, it is also 
convenient to use in cases where only moderate 
accuracy is required. Aston ® measured the 
density of neon to within 1 part in 1000 
by means of his quartz micro - balance. 
Less than a cubic centimetre of the gas 
was used. 

A somewhat similar balance had previously 
been used by Gray.* 

(iii.) Other Methods . — Of the other methods 
devised for measuring densities of gases, 
reference should be made to the ingenious 
method of Schloesing,® which is also suitable 
when only small quantities of the experimental 
gas are available. Jaquerod ® and Tourpaian 
have used a hydrostatic method of weighing 
a glass cylinder of known volume in the gas 
whose density is required. 

A method somewhat similar in principle to 
Hare’s method for measuring the relative 
densities of liquids (§ (15)) has been described 
by Threlfall.’^ It involves, however, compara- 
tively large apparatus, but can be used to 
measure relative densities of gases to within 
1 part in 2000. 

§ (19) Deteemination op the Densities 
OP Vapours. — The determination of density 
is an operation which has to be performed 
much more frequently for a vapour than for 
a gas. 

While it may fairly be claimed that the 
measurement of the densities of gases has 
been made to a high degree of precision, the 
operation of determining the density of a 
vapour is often attended by considerable 
experimental difficulties, and is consequently 
less productive of accuracy. 

Present-day methods of measuring the 
densities of vapours follow the general 
principles used by Gay-Lussac, Victor Meyer, 
and Dumas. 

(i.) In Gay-Lussac’s apparatus a knowm 
weight of substance is introduced and 
vaporised in the vacuum space above the 
mercury column in a barometer tube which 

^ Teeh. Paper, Bureau of Standards, No. 89, 1917. 

® Chem. and Metall. Engineering, March 15, 1919, 
P. 291. 

^ Bjoy. Soc, Proc., 1913, Ixxxix. 439. 

^ Proc. KoninJc. Akad. Amsterdam, 1905, vii. 770. 

^ Gomptes Rendus, 1898, cxxvi. 220, 476, 896. 

» Ibid., 1910, cli. 666. 

’ Roy, Soc. Proc., 1906, Ixxvii. 542. 


is calibrated so as to read off the volume of 
the vapour. The tcmj>erature of the vapour 
may usually be taken to be that of the heating ® 
jacket surrounding the barometer tube, while 
the pressure of the vapour can readily be 
obtained as the difference {)etween the height 
of the mercury column and that in another 
barometer tul^ which contains no vapour. 
It should be observed that Gay-Lussac’s 
apparatus also admits of determining the com- 
pressibility of the vapour. 

Ramsay ® and Steele, in their determination 
of the vapour densities of carbon compounds, 
have used an apparatus which is essentially of 
this form. 

It is very important to test the residual 
pressure in the vacuum space of the tube in 
which the vapour is to be generated. Serious 
error may result from the presence of a very 
small amount of moisture, the full effect of 
which can be estimated on studying the values 
of the vapour pressure of water at various 
temperatures. This precaution should be 
taken in all methods for the determination 
of the densities of gases and vapours. 

(ii.) In Victor Meyer’s method the gas- 
measuring apparatus in which the volume of 
the vapour is measured is separate from the 
tube in which the vapour is generated. The 
vapour displaces its own volume of air of the 
same temperature and pressure, expelling it 
into the gas apparatus, where it is measured at 
atmospheric temperature and pressure. 

High accuracy cannot, however, be obtained 
by this method. 

(iii.) Dumas’ method depends on measuring 
the volume occupied by the vapour of a knowm 
mass of substance in a bulb immersed in a 
suitable bath, but is not frequently used by 
chemists. 

For further details regarding these methods 
of measuring vapour-densities, reference should 
be made to the following papers : 

Modifications of Gay-Imssada Method 

Thorpe, Chem, Soc. Trans., 1880, xxxvii. 147. 

Capstick, Phil. Trans., 1894, clxxxv. 1. 

Egerton, Ch&m. News, 1911, civ, 259. 

Modifications of Victor Meyer's Method 

Biltz and V. Meyer, Zeits. Phys. Chem., 1888, ii. 
189 ; Chem. News, 1908, xevu. 

Weiser, Jour. Phys. Chem., 1916, xx. 532. 

MacTnnes and Kreiling, Jerwr. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1917, xxxix. 2350. 

Modification of Dumas'' Method 

Schulze, Physik. Zeits., 1913, xiv. 922. 

Other Methods 

P. Blackman, Jour. Phys. Chem., 1911, xv. 869 ; 

Chem. News, 1906, xiv. 307. 

\ 

® A liquid of suitable boiling-point is used for 
heating purposes. 

« Phil. Mag., 1903, vi. 492. 
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Balloons for the Investioation of the 
Upper Air. See Air, Investigation of 
Up|)er,” § (3), 

, Kite. See ibid. § (4). 

^ Pilot. See ibid. § (6). 

, Registering. See ibid. § (5). 

Balls, Steel, elastic compression of, during 
measurement. See “Gauges,” § (16). 

Bar. The bar is the dynamical unit of 
atmospheric pressure, and is equal to j 
1,000,000 dynes per square centimetre. 
The pressure of a standard atmosphere is 
1,013,193 dynes per square centimetre, so 
that the bar is approximately the pressure 
of the standard atmosphere. 1 bar = 29*53 
inches = 750*076 mm. at 273° A. in latitude 
45°. The bar was approved as a unit of 
pressure by the Conference of Physicists, 
Paris, 1900, and was introduced into meteoro- 
logy by Bjerknes, The unit in use in meteoro- 
logy is the millibar, one thousandth of a bar. 
It should be distinguished from the chemical 
“ bar,” which is a pressure of one dyne per 
square centimetre. See also Barometers 
and Manometers,” § (2) (i.). 

Barograph, Aneroid. See “ Barometers and 
Manometers,” § (14). 

Barometer, Aneroid : an instrument, for 
the measurement of atmospheric pressures, 
whose operation depends in principle on 
the fact that a thin metal disc or mem- 
brane responds elastically, to an appreci- 
able degree, to the difference of pressure 
on its faces. See “ Barometers and 
Manometers,” § (10). 

Accuracy of. See ibid.^^ (13) (i.). 

Adjustment and testing of the aneroid 
mechanism in the works of. See ibid. 

§ ( 12 ). 

Compensation of, for temperature. See 

ibid. § (11). 

Errors and defects of : “ creep ” and 

“hysteresis.” See ibid. § (13) (ii.). 
Influence of the rate of change of pressure 
on the calibration of. See iiid. § (13) (iii). 
Limitation of the amount of “ creep.” See 
ibid. § (13) (v,). 

Vacuum chamber of. See ibid. § (10) (ii.). 

Barometer, Fundamental Standard, See 
“ Barometers and Manometers,” § (9). 

Barometer, Gauge- : a barometer which 
can be put in connection with any artificial 
gas pressure. See “ Barometers and Mano- 
meters,” § (3) (vi.). 

Barometer, Kew Pattern : 

Cistern errors in,, tabulated. See “ Baro- 
meters and Manometers,” § (7) (ii.) {b). 
Table IV. 

Temperature correction to. See ibid. § (6) 
(i.) (6). 

See also ibid. § (3) (iv.). 


Barometer, Marine : 

Errors in the use of : pumping of mercury 
barometers at sea. See Barometers and 
Manometers,” § (8) (ii.) (b). 

Influence of the velocity of a ship on the 
effective value of gravity acting on the 
mercury column. See ibid. § (8) (ii.) (c). 
Kew pattern of. See ibid. § (3) (v.) (h). 
Barometer, Mercury : 

Accuracy and permanence of, as a pressure 
indicator. See “ Barometers and Mano- 
meters,” § (8). 

Capillary depression of, in tubes of given 
bores and given values of the meniscus 
height, tabulated. See ibid. § (7) (ii). 
Table II. 

Conditions essential to the success of : (a) 
cleanness and dryness of the mercury and 
tube ; (6) a good vacuum ab(3ve the 
barometric column in the tube. See 
ibid. § (4) (L). 

Correction of, for gravity. See ibid. § (6) (ii) 
Correction of, for temperature : the Fortin 
and Siphon types of barometer. See 
ibid. § (6) (L) (a). 

Correction of, for temperature and gravity 
variations, when graduated in millibars. 
See ibid. § (6) (iii). 

Correction of standard temperature of, for 
variation of gravity with height, being 
diminished by 1° A. for every 520 metres 
(for a Fortin type barometer) of height 
above mean sea-level. See ibid. § (6) 
(iii). 

Errors and defects of. See ibid. § (7). 

Errors due to capillary action of the mercury. 
See ibid. § (7) (ii.). 

Errors due to lack of verticality. See ibid. 
§ (7) (V.). 

Extent of errors in indications of, due to 
variation of capillary action in the tube. 
See ibid. § (7) (ii.) (a). 

Limitations to the accuracy of, in the 
measurement of atmospheric pressures : 
the effect of a wind. See ibid. § (8) (ii.) (a). 
Method of reading, for ordinary precision. 
See ibid. § (6) (i). 

Methods of reading, for high precision ; 
methods of setting mercury levels to 
points. See ibid. § (5) (iii.) (a). Optical 
methods. See ibid. § (5) (iii.) (6). 
Preparation, adjustment, and testing of ; 

preparation of tubes. See ibid. § (4) (i.). 
Standard pattern of. See ibid. § (9). 
Testing of, comprising— (1) preliminary in- 
spection of barometer to discover errors 
of design, workmanship, and adjustment ; 
(2) series of comparisons, at current 
atmospheric pressures, between baro- 
meter and a working standard barometer. 
See ibid. § (4) (iv.). 

Types of : not self-recording. See ibid. 
§ (3) (vii.) (a). 
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Types of: self-recording. See ibid. § (3) 
(vii.) (b). 

Barometer, Movable Scale : an instrument 
in which the zero of the scale is adjusted 
to the level of the mercury in the cistern. 
Two designs to be noted are (a) the Newman 
pattern, {h) the observatory barometer. See 
“ Barometers and Manometers,” § (3) 
(iii.). 

Barometer ik Practice. See “Barometers 
and Manometers,” § (15). 

Barometer Tubes, The Filling of. See 
“ Barometers and Manometers,” § (4) (ii.). 

Barometers, Fortin and Kew, General 
Accuracy op, tabulated. See “ Barometers 
and Manometers,” § (8) (i,). Table VI. 


BAROMETEBS AND MANOMETERS 

This article deals only with those instruments 
which are used for measuring (a) such atmo- 
spheric pressures as occur in nature, or (h) such 
artificial gas pressures as lie within similar 
limits, together with instruments which, 
though barometers in principle, are used to 
measure in units other than pressures. 

I 

§ (1) Broad Prinoiples of Methods op 
measuring Pressures. — Pressure is defined as 
force per unit area, and is naturally measured 
in terms of weight,^ In the measurement of 
air and gas pressures with which this article 
is concerned the fundamental idea is to balance 
the pressure against a column of liquid whose 
weight is known, provided that 

(a) The height of the column, 

{h) Its density, 

(c) The value of gravity acting upon it, 
are known. 

The principle is familiar, and sufficiently 
well indicated in the diagrams, Figs, 1, 2, 
and 3, in which the 
weight of the liquid 
column between the 
levels A and B 
balances the differ- 
ence of air pressures 
on the two liquid 
surfaces A and B. 
By arranging for a 
closed end to the 
tube above A, with 
the space above 
A completely ex- 
hausted of all gas 
and vapour, 2 the liquid column can be used 
to measure the pressure of the air at the level 

^ See “ Pressure, Measurement of,” Vol. I. 

® Except the vapour of the liquid. 


B, and the manometer of Fig. 1 becomes the 
barometer of Figs, 2 and 3. The present-day 
liquid barometer for measuring atmospheric 
pressures is in principle essentially as shown 
in Figs, 2 and 3. 

Mercury is practically the only liquid that 
can be used in barometers that register 
atmospheric pressures. In addition to having 
such a large specific gravity that the length 
of the barometric column is not too cumber- 
some, its vapour pressure is so small as to be 
negligible, at all ordinary working tempera- 
tures, except in fundamental standard baro- 
meters of the highest precision. 

Usually in barometry the chief concern is 
to determine the height of the mercury 
column, and to use the height as a measure of 
the pressure, provided that the value is duly 
corrected to refer to mercury under standard 
conditions of temperature and gravity (§ (6)). 

Accordingly, either the height of the baro- 
metric column is measured by a cathetometer, 
or else a scale is set up near the mercury 
column as part of the barometer, and suitable 
means provided for reading the liquid level 
on the scale. The latter method is usual in the 
meteorological barometer ; the cathetometer is 
sometimes used in the laboratory when great 
accuracy is required, and is generally an 
adjunct of the primary fundamental barometer 
as used in the various national standardisation 
laboratories (§ (9)). 

Alternatively, a medium which is sensitive 
to changes of pressure may be used as a 
barometer. The elastic properties of a thin 
metal membrane or diaphragm have been 
used to indicate the difference between the 
pressures on its two surfaces. 

By using a vacuum - box formed of two 
membranes the present-day aneroid barometer 
has been evolved, indicating pressures through 
the medium of the movement of one of the 
membrances of its vacuum-box, the other 
being fixed at its centre. 

It is customary to use a system of levers to 
obtain sufficient magnification of the move- 
ment of the diaphragm to indicate it on a 
suitably open scale. This has generally proved 
satisfactory for all aneroids whether self- 
recording or not, and is convenient for a 
portable instrument. 

Broadly speaking, the instruments used for 
atmospheric barometry belong to one or other 
of the two general types just indicated. 

II 

§ (2) Units of Measurement of Pressure. 
(i.) The Mercmy Unit . — Since the principal 
item in the determination of pressure by the 
mercury barometer is the measurement of the 
height of the mercury column, it is natural 
that the scale of this instrument should be 
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graduated in pure length units, i.e. in inches 
or millimetres. 

The English standard of length being defined 
at a temperature of 62® F., the inch barometer 
is designed so that when its temperature is 
62° F. the instrument measures true inches 
of mercury at 62° F. Similarly, since the 
International Prototype Metre is defined as 
standard at 0° C., the scale of a metric 
barometer measures the mercury column in 
correct millimetres when the temperature of 
the instrument is 0° C. 

The measurement of barometric height is 
only part of the complete determination of 
pressure, since the condition of the mercury 
has not yet been defined. This is done by 
specifying the mercury to be under standard 
conditions of temperature and gravity. 

Standard gravity is defined as the value 
of gravity at sea-level in latitude 45°. Its 
value has been accepted as ^ 980*665 cm. 
per sec. per sec. by the International Com- 
mittee on Weights and Measures. 

The standard temperature for the mercury 
has always been taken as 0° C. (32° F.). 

It is often customary in practice to regard 
the expressions “ millimetres of mercury,” 
“ inches of mercury,” as implying that the 
mercury ^ is under standard conditions, but 
it is preferable to say so definitely. A metric 
barometer may be regarded as having a 
standard temperature 0° C. It can hardly 
be said that an inch barometer has a standard 
temperature, for when the mercury is under 
standard conditions the scale is not, and vice 
versa. There is, however, one temperature, 
not far removed from 32° F., at which the 
direct reading of the inch barometer gives 
true inches of “ standard ” mercury. This 
temperature lies between 28° and 32° F., 
the exact value depending on the type of 
mercury barometer. It is not of much 
importance*in practical barometry. In general, 
neither the scale nor the mercury is at its 
own standard temperature. The indications 
of the mercury barometer, therefore, need 
correction for departures from standard 
conditions. The basis and procedure of 
application of these corrections is considered 
in § (6). 

The case of an aneroid barometer is rather 
different. This instrument lends itself to the 
direct indication of pressures in absolute 
pressure units. The aneroid, however, can 
only be calibrated by reference to a barometer 

^ At the 15th Conference Cen^rale des Foids et 
Mesures, held in 1913, it was decided to retain this 
value, although the most recent work had resulted 
in the value 980*621. This decision has an important 
bearing on the question of accurate determination 
of pressures in absolute units. It will be referred 
to again in connection with the correction of mercury 
barometer readings to standard gravity (see § (6), (ii.)). 

® From here onwards standard mercury vull be 
referred to as “ mercury.” 


of another type, such as the mercurial instru- 
ment. Consequently, it has been customary, 
for the sake of uniformity, to graduate tije 
scales of pressure-reading aneroids in terms of 
the units used for mercury barometers. Thus 
we see aneroid dials graduated in “ inches ” 
or “millimetres,” meaning inches or milli- 
metres of standard mercury. 

There is a third unit, an ateolute unit of 
pressure, frequently employed nowadays in 
the graduation of scales of both mercury 
and aneroid barometers, particularly meteoro- 
logical barometers. This is the “ bar.” It 
belongs to the C.G.S. system of units, and is 
defined as the pressure of one ® million dynes 
per sq. cm. 

In magnitude it is somewhat smaller than the 
average atmospheric pressure at sea-level. To give 
a closer conception of the size of this unit the relation 
between it and the inch and millimetre of “ mercury ” 
is given below. It depends on the weight of unit 
column of standard mercury, and in this connection 
the following numerical values have been adopted 
in England .* 

Density rf mercuryj = 13 . 5955 per cnb. cm. 

Value of “standard 
gravity, i.e. a 
mean sea level i; 
latitude 45° 

With these values it follows that the weight of a 
cubic cm. of mercury under standard conditions of 
temperature and gravity is : 

13*5956 X 980*617 = 13332-0 dynes. 

Accordingly the following numerical relations have 
been accepted ; 

1 millimetre of f =1333*20 dynes i>er sq. cm, 

“ mercury ” \ = 1 *33320 millibars. 

( ( =26*4 mm. to within 1 part 
in 1 million) 

=33863-2 dynes per sq.cm. 
=33-8632 millibars. 


=* 980-617* cm. per sec. per sec. 


Inversely 1 millibar 


f =-= 0*750076 mm. of “ mercury ” 
\ =0*0295306 in. of “ mercury.” 


If a mercury barometer scale is graduated in 
millibars its scale divisions will be very nearly equal 
to I mm. 

The adoption of the absolute unit for use 
in practical atmospheric barometry has been 
a matter for some discussion. It is of practical 


* This definition is not entirely universal, as in 
some spheres of work the “ bar ” has been under- 
stood to be the pressure of 1 dyne per sq. cm. 

* This value was arrived at before the 15th 
International Conference made its decision in 1913 
to retain the old value 980*665 cm,/(sec.)* of standard 
gravity. It has not been thou^t fit to alter this 
value for the present. If at any future time a change 
should be made, the whole of the data should come 
under review, including the value of the density of 
mercury, which appears to have been taken too high 
by a few units ia the fourth decimal. 
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and scientific imt)i^rtanee in meteoroiogical 
work that regular readings of the atmospheric 
pressure should he charted, not only over 
large areas, but over a considerable range of 
altitude. Excellent progress in this work has 
l>een made during the last tw’o decades, and 
much has been done through international 
co-oj>eration. One of the principal reasons 
for the introduction of the millibar unit into 
the daily weather service of this country is 
that its use is a step towards the general 
adoi)tion of an international system of units 
which w'ould do away wdth difficulties which 
have arisen in the past in correlating the 
“ inches of mercury ” read by English-speaking 
countries with the millimetres of mercury ” 
fouod in other countries. The substitution 
for Uhe English unit of the existing metric 
unk (mm. of mercury) was found not to solve 
all the difficulties, and in the study of the 
upper air the millibar has been used by the 
London Meteorological Office since 1907. 

From January 1914 onwards, weather charts 
in millibars have been regularly published both 
by the London Meteorological Office and the 
United States Weather Bureau. 

The majority of the barometers used officially in 
the weather service of this country are now graduated 
in inches and millibars. This applies to the mercurial 
and aneroid instruments. The work of graduating 
existing mercury barometers in millibars is largely 
a matter of time, and has been in progress since 
1914. The general policy has been to preserve the 
existing inch scales, at least temporarily, and to 
add a millibar scale to each instrument. 

Some doubt was raised, in the first instance, as to 
the propriety of using the absolute unit for a mercury 
barometer, since the primary function of this instru- 
ment is to measure lengths rather than pressures. 
The objection was also raised that the nominal milli- 
bars of the instrument would only become true milli- 
bars by the application of a series of corrections. 

Under the then existing unit, the inch barometer 
read true inches at one temperature only, and 
required corrections at other temperatures for 
thermal expansion. The millibar unit introduces 
gravity as well as temperature into the basis of 
graduation of the barometer scale, but as the effect 
of change of gravity on the indications of the mercury 
barometer at a given pressure is small compared 
with the thermal effect, it is clear that for any 
given value of gravity — i,e. for a given location of 
the instrument — ^there is some temperature at which 
the barometer reads true millibars. 

This temperature is called the fiducial temperature. 
With this as basis the true pr^sure is measured by 
applying a single correction for the departure of the 
current temperature of the instrument from its 
fiducial temperature. This principle is in operation 
to-day in this country, in the absolute determjpsi^fejn 
of atmospheric pressures in millibars for t^ d^y 
weather service. ' 

(ii.) The Standard Atmosphere , — While the 
use of the millibar unit may be regarded as 
well established among meteorologists gener- 


ally, the point of view of the pure physicist still 
favours the retention of the “ millimetre 
together with the “ standard atmosphere ” 
to w'hich so many reductions are made in 
gas-pressure work. The standard or normal 
atmospheric pressure is defined as the pressure 
due to the weight of 760 mm. of mercury at 
0° C. and at sea-level in latitude 45° (i.e. 
1013*23 millibars). 

The meteorologist is inclined to regard his 
standard atmospheric pressure as 

1000 millibars, f.e. 1 megadyne per sq. 
cm., which is equivalent to 750*076 mm. of 
“ mercury.” 

There are occasions, however, on which he 
has to make reference to the physicist’s 
standard. 

(iii.) Other Units . — Apart from the inch, the 
millimetre, and the millibar, other units are 
rarely used in pure barometric work. The 
engineer’s unit, the pound 
per sq. in., is occasionally 
used for the aneroid baro- 
meter described in this 
article. It belongs rather 
to the pressure - gauge, 
which is discussed else- 
where. ^ 

Closely allied to baro- 
metric work is the 
measurement of heights 
in aviation and in sur- 
veying. For such pur- 
poses aneroid barometers 
are made with height 
scales. Mercury baro- 
meters would rarely have 
a height scale unless used 
as a standard to calibrate 
such aneroids. 

The basis of graduation 
of height scales is referred 
to under VL, §§ (16), (17). 

III. The Mercury 
Barometer 

§ (3) Types and De- 
tails OF Construction. 

— (For barometers of 
specially high precision 
see § (9)). 

(i.) The Fortin Type 
Barometer. — A general 
view of a modem Fortin 
barometer is given in 

4.— Fortin Type 

The distinctive feature Barometer, 
of this type of instra- 
ment is the arrangement designed by Fortin 
for controlling the level of the mercury in 
the cis^^m as to avoid moving the scale 
^ See-“^feure, Measurement of,” Vol. I. 
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Fig. 5. — Cistern of Fortin 
Type Barometer. 


which measures the height of the barometric 
column. Incidentally the design permits the 
mercury to fill the tube and cistern of the 
instrument if desired, thus making the 
barometer easily portable. 

(a) Cistern of Instrument . — A typical Fortin 
cistern, as made nowadays, is illustrated in 
Fig. 5, both externally 
and internally. 

A flexible bag B, 
made of suitable soft 
leather, tied securely 
to a boxwood frame 
F, forms the base of 
the mercury container 
in the cistern. Im- 
mediately below the 
centre of the bag is 
an adjusting screw S, 
which is used to raise 
the centre of the bag, 
and so raise the mer- 
cury to any desired 
level in the cistern. 
The upper end of the 
screw is pivoted so as 
not to twist the bag. 
Direct attachment of 
the screw adjuster to 
the bag is not essential, as the weight of the 
mercury keeps the bag in contact with the end 
of the adjuster and maintains it extended as 
far as the adjuster permits. 

Some makers, however, do not rely on this, 
but provide a free joint between the bag and 
the upper end of the adjuster, together with a 
stop for preventing the adjuster from being 
lowered excessively. A glass cylinder C 
exposes to view the surface of mercury in the 
cistern, and also the pointer P securely fixed 
to the roof of the cistern. The end of this 
pointer serves as the zero of the scale of the 
instrument, and it is to this point that the 
level of the mercury must be brought on 
each occasion of reading the barometric height. 
It is sometimes called the fiducial point, being 
the reference or starting-point relied upon in 
measuring the barometric column. The lower 
part of the glass barometer tube is also shown. 
A joint is made between it and the neck of the 
cistern at J. This may be done by cement, 
but not necessarily so, as the cistern need only 
be mercury-tight, not air-tight. The lower 
end of the tube, technically called the tail- 
piece, T, consists of a short length of semi- 
capillary tubing of approximate bore, 1 to 2 
millimetres, so as to dimmish the chance of air 
finding its way up the tube. The tail-piece 
is fused to the main barometer tube, which, in 
the case of a Fortin type barometer, is usually 
in one piece of uniform bore. 

The construction of the remainder of the 
cistern can be sem from the diagram, and is 


generally of brass, but reference slumld be 
made to the means provided for ensuring a 
complete and quick communication of the 
external atmosphere with the interior of the 
cistern. 

The upper and lower ends of the glass 
cylinder C rest against leather washers, but 
the upper of these is not relied upon to 
communicate with the external atmosphere. 
This is done by making a porous joint at the 
neck of the cistern, which is mercury-tight 
but not air-tight. One maker, at least, reli^ 
on a kind of boxwood of such porc^ity that 
there is no undue lag in equalising the air 
pressure outside and inside the cistern. 
Other kinds of joints are also in u^. An 
alternative arrangement is to make the cistern 
air-tight, but to insert in its roof a small 
threaded cock or nipple which can be opened 
or closed to the outside air. This plan is, in 
general, not altogether desirable. 

(b) Class Barometer TvJbe . — The barometer 
tube, necessarily closed at the upper end, 
which is usually about 33 inches above the 
fiducial point, is in this country usually made 
of lead glass. It is held vertically at the joint 
with the neck of the cistern, but other supports 
or guides are provided’' between it and its 
metal sheath, which is of brass, usually of 
tubular form, also fixed to the neck of the 
cistern, and terminating at the upper end in a 
ring from which the whole instrument is 
suspended. This sheath is suitably slotted 
in order to admit of viewing the summit of 
the mercury column in the glass tube. 

The general manner of preparation of a 
glass barometer tube is indicated under 
§( 4 ). 

The bore of the tube depends on the accuracy 
expected of the barometer, and may vary 
from J in. to J in. The most suitable size is 
between 0-4 in. and 0*5 in. 

(c) Barometer Scale . — It is a convenience 
to engrave the barometric scale on the metal 
sheath. This is almost universally done, 
and incidentally brings the scgle as near as 
practicable to the mercury column measured. 
The scale is silvered, and the graduation lines 
blackened for clearness. 

Barometers usually have one or two scales 
according to requirements as to the units in 
which pressures are to be expressed. When 
the scales are two in number, they are set one 
on either side of the slot in the sheath through 
which the top of the merourial column is 
viewed, but the design of the instnimmt 
would admit of the addition of a scale in 
some other unit of pressure, if desired.' 

The length of graduated scale depends on 
the station at which the barometer is to be 
used. At sea -level the maximum range of 
variation in atmospheric pre^re is 31*1 to 
27*3 inches of Mercury. Oonsequ^tly for use 
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at stations near sea-level a nominal working 
range of about 31 to 27 inches (790 to 690 
mm., or 1050 to 920 millibars) is sufficient. 
The scale, however, must be subdivided above 
the upper limit to a distance dependent on the 
length of the vernier used in reading fractions 
of a scale division. 

If the barometer is to be used in a mine, the 
upper limit must be increased, following the 
increase of atmospheric pressure with the 
depth of the mine. 

The lower limit of the scale is governed by 
the maximum altitude at which the instru- 
ment is to be used. Fortin type barometers 
are rarely made to read lower than 20 inches, 
unless made specifically for use in mountaineer- 
ing and high - altitude surveying. In such 
cases the instruments are of special dimensions, 
and are considered as mountain barometers 
under the sub-heading “ Modifications of 
Fortin Type Instruments” (§ (3), (ii.)). 

(d) The Indicator used to read the Top of 
the Mercury Column in Terms of the Barometer 
Scale. — The vernier still remains the usual 
medium for indicating fractions of a scale 
subdivision in obtaining the atmospheric 
pressure by means of the mercury barometer. 
(See suggested modifications in § (5), (i.)). 

The vernier plate V {Fig. 4) is a good sliding 
fit in the slot S in the metal sheath of the 
barometer. It is attached rigidly to a short 
length of metal tubing, which is a good sliding 
fit inside the metal sheath. The lower rim 
of this short slide, which may now be called 
the setting slide, is the means of determining 
the line of sight of an observer in reading the 
level of the top of the mercury column. Its 
motion is operated by a rack and pinion, 
actuated by a milled head placed conveniently 
at the side of the barometer. The slide is 
regarded as “ set ” when the plane through the 
lower rim of the setting slide appears just to 
touch the summit of the meniscus of the 
mercury column, judged by the observer 
looking through the glass tube against a white 
background. JJnless the illumination of this 
background by daylight is good, additional 
means should be provided, giving a diffuse 
but not a brilliant illumination of the back- 
ground. 

The vernier usually has its zero at approxi- 
mately the same level as the line of sight in 
setting, and the reading in terms of the baro- 
meter scale can easily be taken, using the 
vernier to indicate fractions of a subdivision. 

The manner of graduating and interpreting 
a vernier has been set out at some length ^ in 
publications both of the London Meteorological 

^ The Observer's Handbook, published by H.M. 
Stationery Office, London ; The Marine Observer's 
Handbook, published by H.M. Stationery Office, 
London ; Baromed^rs and the Measurement of Atmo- 
spheric Pressure, published by the Government 
Printing Office, Washington. 


Office and of the United States Weather 
Bureau, and will not be described here. 

It is sufficient to say that, usually, the 
vernier of a Fortin type barometer is graduated 
to read 0*002 inch (0*05 mm., or 0-1 millibar) 
directly according to the unit used ; that is, 
one subdivision of the vernier corresponds to 
0*002 inch. 

In the highest grade instrument the vernier 
may read to 0*001 inch directly, while in some 
cases, more frequently in other tjrpes of 
mercury barometer, the graduation of the 
vernier to yield only 0*005 or 0*01 inch is 
regarded as sufficient. 

(e) Attached Thermometer . — In all but excep- 
tional cases, a mercury-in-glass thermometer 
is a necessary adjunct to the mercury baro- 
meter owing to the relatively high thermal 
expansibility of the mercury in the barometric 
column. 

The position of the thermometer is a matter of 
some importance, as it is desirable that the thermo- 
meter should register as nearly as possible the mean 
temperature of the mercury column, yet it is not by 
any means certain that the barometer will be used 
in surroundings free from considerable vertical and 
horizontal gradients of temperature. Accordingly, 
the best plan, in general, is to mount the thermometer 
with its bulb as near the centre of the barometric 
column as practicable. This is customary, the 
thermometer being mounted in a frame attached to 
the metal barometer sheath. Under favourable 
conditions of location of the instrument, this practice 
may be regarded as sufficiently satisfactory. 

Sometimes the bulb of the thermometer is im- 
mersed in a tube of mercury of similar diameter to 
that of the barometer tube in order that the lag of 
the thermometer should be, as nearly as possible, 
equal to the thermal lag of the barometric column. 
Though this practice can bo recommended in cases 
in which the barometer is set up in a room whore the 
temperature is very steady, its object may be defeated 
by the unsuspected presence of a horizontal gradient 
of temperature between the thermometer and 
barometer. 

It is not advisable to mount the thermometer 
in or near the cistern of the barometer. 

(/) Procedure in setting up and reading a 
Fortin Barometer. — The instrument is here 
assumed to be in good order. (See § (7) for 
the consideration of instrumental defects.) 

A Fortin type barometer should not be free 
to swing when read. This would hinder the 
setting of the mercury to the fiducial point 
owing to oscillation of the mercury. The 
instrument, suspended by its ring, should be 
clamped at the base of its cistern in a vertical 
position. 

In the case of barometers from which an 
accuracy of 0*002 inch, or better, is expected, 
care should be taken that the axis is vertical. 
Since the pointer does not lie in the vertical 
axis of the instrument, its vertical distance 
below, say, the 30-uioh graduation line of the 



scale will vary somewhat, the variation de- 
l>ending upon the exactness with which the 
verticality of the barometer can be reproduced. 
The error consequently involved is not merely 
the familiar “ cosine ” error depending on 
the angle of tilt of the instrument, but includes 
an expression which increases with the distance 
of the jx^inter from the vertical axis of the 
barometer. In general, when the barometer 
is suspended by its ring from a peg, it does 
not hang in exactly the same way eacA time 
it is suspended, nor does it return to exactly 
the same position after being swung or dis- 
placed slightly. The amount of error possible 
in the barometer reading due to this cause 
is about 0-001 to 0-002 inch. It is dis- 
cussed in § (7). Whenever this error is 
of consequence, the barometer should be set 
up so as to rotate strictly about a vertical 
axis. This condition is secured if the pointer, 
when just in contact with the mercury in the 
cistern, remains so however the barometer is 
rotated. Each instrument is usually provided 
with a means (e.g. a ring and three radial 
screws) for clamping the cistern at the pre- 
determined vertical position. Only in cases 
where the error due to indefinite verticality 
of the barometer is known to be small, 
compared with the accuracy expected of the 
instrument, should the above convention in 
setting up a Fortin barometer be ignored. 

In order to determine the barometric height 
from a Fortin barometer, the mercury in the 
cistern should be raised, by means of the 
screw provided, so that it just touches the 
end of the pointer. The observation of exact 
contact of the point and its image by reflection 
at the mercury surface is usually a sufficient 
criterion of a good setting if the mercury is 
clean, and is normally well judged through a 
reading lens. 

A very small amount of “ overlap ^ in 
raising the mercury surface can easily be 
discerned by watching the dimple oaus^ by 
the end of the pointer dipping in the mercury. 

The setting slide at the top of the barometric 
column is then brought into position as before 
indicated, and the scale and vernier read. 

It is advisable to read the attached thermo- 
meter just before making the barometer 
setting in order to minimise errors due to 
heat from the observer’s body. 

In order to obtain the highest accuracy and 
consistency from the instrument, it is advisable, 
in all but the largest size barometers, to tap 
the metal sheath in order to obtain, as far as 
possible, a consistent shape of the mercury 
meniscus. 

(Errors dependent on the shape of the 
meniscus are discussed under § (7), (ii).) 

(ii.) Modifications of the Fortin Type Baro- 
meter. — (a) The mountain barometer, as made 
^ Of the order 00002 inch in the average barometer. 


in this country, is usually of the Fortin type, 
but with tul^ and cistern of considerably 
diminished diameter. In general, the bore of 
the tube li^ between 0-20 and 0-25 inch. 
Sometimes it is less, though this is not to be 
recommended, as there is likely to be consider- 
able loss of accuracy in the instrument. 
The practice, with some manufacturers, of 
reducing the bore of the tube excessively 
without reducing the nominal precidon with 
which the vernier reads is misleading. 

In practice, a mountain barometer is fitted 
with gimbals on which it is suspended verti- 
cally from a tripod stand. This method of 
suspension is satisfactory in the circumstances 
under which the instrument is used. 

The average weight of a mountain barometer, 
excluding tripod, is about 3 lbs. 

The scales of mountain barometers are 
usually graduated down to 18, or even down to 
15 inches. There is rarely occasion to use 
them below this pressure, w'hich corresponds 
to an approximate altitude of 20,000 feet. 

Owing to the length of the graduated scale, 
two verniers are often provided, one each 
for the upper and lower half. This is practi- 
cally a necessity if the “ rack and pinion ” 
method of operating the vernier is adhered to. 

Some makers dispense with this and fit a 
single setting slide and vernier designed for a 
sliding coarse motion and a screw slow motion. 

It is noteworthy that the leather hag in the 
cistern of a mountain barometer is required to 
withstand a considerable load at high altitudes, say 
at 20,000 feet, when the instrument is being made 
portable in the ordinary way by raising the bottom 
of the bag until the mercury completely fills the 
cistern and the tube. The pr^eure on the bag is 
proportional to the distance from the top of the tube 
to the top of the barometric column when in atmo- 
spheric equilibrium. 

(6) As an alternative to the use of a leather bag for 
varying the level of the mercury in the cistern, a 
piston may be employed, actuated by a milled-head 
screw at the base of the cistern. 

There are not many such instruments in this 
country. 

(iii.) The Movable Scale Barometer. — In 
principle, this instrument differs from the 
Fortin type in that the zero of its scale, i.e. 
the fiducial pointer, is adjusted to the level 
of the mercury in the cistern instead of 
vice versa. 

Two designs of this type may be noted ; 

(а) The Newman pattern, 

(б) The Observatory barometer. 

The latter is a large pedestal barometer, of 
massive design, and cannot be classed as a 
portable barometer. 

In the Newman instrument the cistern is 
divided into an upper and a lower compart- 
ment, with an intercommunication port which 
can be opened or closed at will. In order to 
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make the barometer portable it is carefully 
inverted, and the port hole closed. 

An instrument of this pattern was in regular 
use at Kew Observatory as a working standard 
for the verification of barometers before this 
work was transferred to Teddington. 

(iv.) The Kew Pattern Barometer . — The 
Fortin and other barometers just described all 
depend on a double setting in giving the 
atmospheric pressure, i.e. it is necessary to 
make a setting on both the base and the 
summit of the barometric column. 

This procedure can be shortened by the use 
of a Kew pattern barometer which 3rields 
direct indications by means of a single setting 
on the summit of the column. 

If the cistern and the glass tube of the 
barometer are cylindrical, the change in the 
level of the mercury in the cistern correspond- 
ing to a given pressure change is a definite 
fraction of the change of level of the summit 
of the mercury column, and the value of this 
fraction depends only on the dimensions of 
the instrument, it being assumed at this 
stage that the temperature is constant. 

It will readily be seen that the movement 
of the mercury in the tube is always smaller 
than that which would be obtained if the 
mercury in the cistern were brought to a 
fiducial point. Accordingly the scale of the 
instrument is contracted in order to make its 
readings comparable with those of a Fortin 
type barometer. The amount of contraction 
is not large. In practice, a nominal inch of 
scale on a Kew pattern barometer rarely 
measures less than 0*95 true inch. 

The majority of barometers made for 
meteorological use have their cistern of 
internal diameter about five times that of the 
tube, corresponding to a 
scale-contraction-value of 
0*96 approximately. 

Greater and more per- 
manent accuracy can be 
obtained by increasing 
this ratio (see § (7)). In 
this way a Kew pattern 
barometer may be made 
to yield almost as great 
an accuracy as that of a 
Fortin type barometer 
having the same bore of 
tube. 

A typical small size 
cistern belonging to a 
Kew pattern meteoro- 
logical barometer is shown 
in Fig. 6. It is of iron 
throughout, and has an 
internal flange,^ which not only diminishes the 
amount of mercury required, but also damps 
oscillation of the mercury in the cistern 
^ This flange is not essential. 


when the barometer is in the horizontal 
position during transport. 

The end of the tail-piece of the glass tube is 
situated as nearly as possible at the centre 
of the cistern so that it shall be efficiently 
sealed by the mercury in all positions of the 
instrument, whether erect, horizontal, or 
inverted. 

Kew barometers, unless of exceptional size 
or design, are usually made portable by care- 
fully tilting them ^ until the mercury fills 
the tube. They may then be carried either 
horizontally or cistern upward. 

The means of atmospheric communication 
between the interior and exterior of the 
cistern are similar to those adopted and 
described for the Fortin type barometer. 

The Kew instrument is sometimes referred 
to as the “ fixed cistern barometer.” It is 
now generally understood that the term 
“ Kew pattern ” refers to those barometers 
which have a uniform, contracted scale to 
compensate for the lack of adjustment made 
to the mercury level in the cistern by means 
of a fiducial point. 

Technically this compensation is called 
“ Compensation for Capacity.” 

(v.) The Kew Pattern Marine Barometer . — The 
Kew pattern marine barometer was developed, 
as its name indicates, at Kew Observatory, 
in the middle of the nineteenth century, in 
devising a barometer suitable for use under 
conditions at sea. 

As the oscillation of the mercury was a 
serious obstacle to the taking of readings 
aboard ship, the glass barometer tube was 
constricted so as to oppose the flow of mercury 
through it. The amount of constriction was 
arranged to compromise between the error due 
to oscillation, or “ pumping ” as it is techni- 
cally called, and the error due to the lag of the 
mercury column in following the variations of 
atmospheric pressure. 

The present form of marine barometer tube 
is shown in Fig. 7. It consists of four parts 
fused together. The cylinder 0, through which 
the top of the barometric column is viewed, 
is of lead glass carefully selected for uniformity 
of bore. The constriction S here illustrated 
is a length of capillary tubing of uniform bore, 
generally 0*1 mm to 0*4 mm. according to its 
length. 

In some makers’ instruments this tube is 
replaced by a piece of semi -capillary tubing 
of approximate bore 2 or 3 mm. This in 
itself has negligible lagging effect, but the 
constriction is supplied by drawing it out fine 
locally. The former alternative is to be 

* In the case of a marine barometer the mercury 
takes a minute or so to fill the tube owing to its 
impeded flow through the constricted position of the 
tube. The instrument should not be set in the 
horizontal position until the tube is completely 
filled. 
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preferred, as it is not so likely to lead to 
choking of the tube as the latter, which is a 
narrower constriction. 

The air - trap, which is funnel - shaped, is 
inserted so as to collect at A any air that may 
rise into the barometer tube 
from the cistern, and to pre- 
vent it from reaching the 
upper end or vacuum space 
of the barometer tube. It 
is of course essential to place 
this trap below the constric- 
tion. Usually a single trap 
is employed, though a double 
one may appear necessary in 
some cases, judging from the 
amount of air that sometimes 
finds its way to the top of 
the tube. 

The tail-piece T should be 
externally cylindrical, since 
the movement of the mercury 
level, both in tube and cistern, 
is expected to be proportional 
to the pressure-change. Uni- 
formity of tail-piece, however, 
is of secondary importance 
compared with that of the 
cylinder C. 

Note on Nomenclature . — Mercury 
barometeis designed for use on 
land may for convenience be classi- 
fied under the general heading 
“ Station barometers,” these in- 
struments being most fre<iuently 
used at a fixed station. Fortin 
type barometers belong essentially 
to this class. 

Apart from the constriction of 
the tube, the Kew marine baro- 
Fig. 7. meter is similar to the Kew 
station barometer. As the 
marine type is not entirely suitable for use on land, 
the distinction between the two should be carefuKy 
drawn. The station barometer is of course useless 
as a marine barometer. 

In order to economise mercury, the station baro- 
meter tube is rarely made of uniform bore throughout 
its length. The lower parts of the tube, though 
narrowed considerably internally, should not be such 
as to impede the flow of the mercury, or render the 
barometric column sluggish in taking up equilibrium 
with the atmospheric pressure. 

(vi.) The Gauge Barometer. — This instrument 
may be regarded as a barometer with a wider 
sphere of use than that of any type previously 
described, though differing only in detail. 
It is ” understood to mean a barometer which 
can be put in connection with any artificial 
gas pressure, and in this article it is considered 
as covering the ordinary atmospheric pressure 
range associated with the other barometers 
described. 

The Fortin and Kew meteorological baro- 


meters are arranged to measure natural 
atmospheric pressures only. The gauge baro- 
meter measures artificial pressures in addition. 
It may be of the cistern type, or of siphon 
pattern. In the former case the cistern is 
made air-tight, and fitted with a cock or 
nipple for connection with the pressure to be 
measured. 

If high accuracy is required — e.g. for the 
determination of some physical constants, or 
for other special work — the diameter of the 
barometer tube would necessarily be large, 
say from 0-6 to 1 in., and the mercury levels 
W’ould be read by suitable accurate micro- 
meters, w’hich might be either optical or 
mechanical indicators. 

For work of good but low’er accuracy than 
the above, the usual vernier indicators or 
vernier setting - slides are sufficient. In this 
case it is customary to select a Kew pattern 
barometer gauge, since it measures pressures 
by a single setting only. A gauge of this 
description at the National Physical Labora- 
tory, Teddington, has been found most service- 
able in testing aneroid barometers. Its special 
feature is a large cistern of internal diameter 
6 in., which serves to minimise errors due to 
variation in shape of the mercury meniscus 
in the cistern (see § (7), (ii.)). 

This instrument, which has a tube of J in. 
bore, is graduated from 32 inches downwards 
with a long range scale, and can be relied upon 
to yield a precision of + 0-(X)2 in. throughout 
its range. It is a matter of interest to record 
that, during its five years’ frequent use at the 
laboratory, no permanent change exceeding 
0*001 in. has been detected in its performance. 

As an alternative to the Kew type of gauge 
barometer, the siphon type may be used. A 
J-in. tube siphon gauge barometer, i*ead by 
verniers, would give rather less accuracy 
than the instrument just referred to. It 
would be more troublesome to keep in good 
condition as the mercury in the open limb 
of the gauge often become foul in the course 
of a few months, and leaves a deposit on the 
glass tube. 

As an advantage, the siphon type admits 
of being calibrated from first principles by 
measuring up the barometric column with a 
cathetometer. The Kew type instrument 
does not admit of this. 

(vii.) Other Types of Mercury Barometer, 
(a) Not Self-recording. — ^The Fortin and Kew 
types of mercury barometer are widely used 
for accurate meteorclogical work. Other 
types, such as the siphon or U-tube barometer, 
Howson’s barometer, the Sympiesometer, etc., 
will not be considered in det^ here. Refer- 
ence may he made to meteorological publica- 
tions for a general account of these and other 
mercurial barometers. 

The siphon barometer, though not possessing 
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the practical advantages of a Fortin or a Kew 
barometer, is of importance since it is used 
in a somewhat modified and more elaborate 
form as a high precision fundamental standard 
barometer, i.e. as an instrument designed to 
admit of accurate determination of pressure 
from first principles (see § 9)). 

(b) The Self-recording Mercury Baroyneter , — 
Self-recording mercury barometers are not 
easily made portable, and their sphere of 
usefulness is in general limited to observa- 
tories and similar institutions. 

When a barometer is made self-recording 
it is usually at the expense of accuracy. 
Moreover, mercury barographs are not often 
compensated against changes of temperature. 
There are, however, several instruments of 
widely different design which can be said to 
attain fair accuracy. One instrument at Kew 
is arranged so that the summit of the baro- 
metric column is directly photographed. 
Another is based on the principle of a float 
resting upon the mercury in the open limb of 
a siphon barometer, and actuating, by means 
of a lever, a pen which produces a record on 
a suitable clock-driven drum. 

Usually in this type of instrument the accuracy 
is limited by the friction of the pen and magnifying 
levers, and as an alternative, electromagnetic devices, 
actuated by the float, have been introduced to perform 
the real labour of moving the pen. 

Another class of self-recording barometer has been 
designed on the principle of automatically weighing 
the barometric tube from the beam of a balance. 

An excellent account of several self-recording 
mercury barometers is given by the United States 
Weather Bureau.^ Special reference may be made 
there to the detailed description of the Marvin 
compensated barograph. 

The tube of this instrument is made in three 
parts, viz. the U-bend, together with the two limbs, 
whose lower ends are tapered and ground so as to fit 
into the U-piece. The purpose of this is to facilitate 
filling the siphon, and to enable the open limb to be 
removed at intervals when the surface of the 
mercury needs cleaning. 

Attention has also been given in this instrument 
to the question of compensating the barometer for 
changes in its temperature. The difficulties of so 
compensating the readings of a mercury barograph 
can best be overcome in the syphon barometer by 
suitably adjusting the volume of mercury in the 
instrument, so that the upward motion of the float 
due to the thermal expansion of the mercury balances 
the downward motion due to the expansion of the 
glass tube. 

The Microbarograph. — Reference may at 
this stage be made to an instrument which 
works on an entirely different principle 
from the ordinary barograph (whether mer- 
curial or aneroid). It was designed by Shaw 

^ See Circular F of the Instrument Division, 
entitled Barometers and the Measurement of Atmo- 
spher^ Pressure, published by the Government 
Printmg Office, Washington. 


and Dines, and records small fluctuations of 
the atmospheric pressure to which ordinary 
aneroid, and even mercury, barographs are 
insensitive. This instrument is referred to 
elsewhere under the heading of “ Meteoro- 
logical Instruments.” 

§ (4) The Prepabation, Adjustment, and 
Testing op Mercury Barometers, (i.) 
Preparation of Tubes . — The general design of 
the more usual types of mercury barometer 
has already been indicated in § (3). 

A brief reference should be made, at this 
stage, to the preparation of the glass barometer 
tube. 

Good quality lead glass is generally used for 
barometer tubes by instrument makers in 
this country. Soda-glass is not used ; it has 
been found to exude soda in course of time. 
The selected tube should be of reasonably 
uniform bore and circular section. The 
narrower the tube the greater the precautions 
taken in its selection, particularly for Kew 
pattern barometers, where uniformity of bore 
to within small limits is necessary in order 
to secure an equi-spaced scale. 

The tube having been selected, two con- 
ditions may be regarded as essential to the 
success of the barometer : 

(a) Cleanness and dr3mess of the mercury 
and tube. 

{h) A good vacuum above the barometric 
column in the tube. 

With regard to (a), cleanness is imperative, 
since the indications of the barometer are 
dependent upon a reasonable constancy of 
the capillary depression of the mercury 
column due to the action of the surface 
tension at the mercury meniscus in the tube 
(§ (7), (ii.)). 

Mercury admits of preparation in a highly 
purified state, without great difficulty, owing 
to the relative ease with which it can be 
distilled. 

Great care should be taken with the cleaning and 
drying of the tube. In the case of old barometers 
which require overhauUng it is often considered wise 
not to attempt to clean and fill an old tube a second 
time. Lack of care in thoroughly drying the interior 
of the barometer tube may easily lead to the failure of 
the barometer as a precision instrument. The vapour 
from a film of water y^-pth cubic millimetre in 
volume, introduced into the vacuum space of the 
average barometer tube is sufficient to make the 
instrument read low by an appreciable amoimt, 
which can be detected in testing the barometer 
(§ (7), (i.)). 

Closely linked with the question of cleaning 
and drying the tube is the process of filling 
it with clean dry mercury, and the method 
generally adopted is that of boiling the 
mercury in the tube. It is almost exclusively 
employed in filling tubes of the usual sizes met 
in practical barometry. Large tubes are 
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frefjuently boileci, but these, when full of hot 
mercury, are difficult to manipulate, and the 
riijk of accident is consequently contiiderable. 

When the tube has been well cleaned and 
dried prior to being filled, clean mercury is 
introduced to a depth of a few inches by suit- 
able means, according to the nature of the 
tul>e to be filled, and afterwards heated. Air, 
which is inevitably moist to some extent, is 
readily trapped betw'een the mercury and the 
walls of the tube. It can easily be detected 
by the appearance of the tube, and can be 
expelled, together with its moisture content, 
by careful and persistent boiling. Comp<3site 
tubes, such as those of Kew pattern baro- 
meters, which consist of four or more parts 
fused together, require more attention, as 
moisture is liable to collect near the joints. 

The number of stages required for the complete 
filling of the tube varies with the size and nature of 
the tube. vSince the boiling of the first portion of 
mercury introduced into the tube results in the 
expulsion of most of the air from the tube, and its 
replacement by mercury vapour, it w’ould appear 
that the tube could be practically filled in one more 
stage by dipping ite open end under some hot mercury 
in a reservoir. For the smaller tubes used in Kew 
barometers the process of filling does not necessitate 
a large number of stages. Big tubes of uniform bore 
throughout, such as those used in the construction 
of the largest Fortin type barometers, would require 
to be filled and boiled slowly in several stages. 

If the tube is clean and dry before the introduction 
of the mercury, the method of filling by boiling gives 
satisfactory results, with a good vacuum above the 
mercury column when the tube is finally set up. 

(ii.) Filling Large, Barometer Tubes . — For 
primary standard barometers and others 
which, apart from having large-size tubing, 
are of less simple design, the method of filling 
by boiling is impracticable, and the tube is 
filled under vacuum instead. This method has 
now been found to give satisfaction, provided 
a good drying agent is used in conjunction 
with the vacuum pump while the tube is 
exhausted. Continuous heating is essential 
in order to remove the last traces of air which 
cling to the wall of the tube. There are 
several varieties of modem vacuum pump 
which can be used wdth satisfaction. 

(iii.) Pointing and Adjusting. — Before the 
scale of a barometer is ruled with the dividing 
engine, some test must be made in order to 
determine the location of a particular gradua- 
tion line of the scale. 

In a Fortin barometer, even if the scale of 
length is correctly ruled wdth reference to a 
zero coinciding wdth the end of the fiducial 
pointer, it will be found, in general, that 
when the top of the barometric column is 
read against this scale, the resulting indication 
is not correct within the requisite limits. 
This is due partly to what may be called an 
index error (really an error of parallax in 


transferring from the mercury to the scale), 
and jmrtly to capillary errors eonscHpierit u|)on 
the action of the surface tension of the mercury 
both in the tul)e and reservoir. Tht^ latter 
errors will be discussed under § (7), (ii.). 

Clearly in the case of a Kew’ barometer it 
is more difficult, in the absence of a fiducial 
pointer, to graduate the scale from first 
principles. 

It is therefore the usual practice in the 
trade to “ point ” the instrument prior to 
ruling its scale. In the case of mercury 
barometers, this is generally done at current 
atmospheric pressures only, that k, in the 
neighbourhood of 30 in. (760 mm.). The 
“ pointing ” consists in marking off the level 
of the mercury on the brass tube on which the 
scale is to Ije graduated, and observing the 
corresponding true reading of the atmo- 
spheric pressure by means of a previously 
standardised mercury barometer. 

The treatment of a Kew barometer involves, 
in addition, the determination of the contrac- 
tion value of the scale. This can be calculated, 
or found from tables, when the exact sizes 
of the tube and cistern are known (§ (7), (iv.)). 

In general, instrument makers graduate their scales 
by setting their dividing engines to give the calculated 
or tabulated amount of scale contraction. Alterna- 
tively, the barometer imder preparation may be set 
up in a vacuum chamber and pointed off under 
artificial pressure witbin the intended range of the 
scale. This method is more tedious and does not 
give better accuracy unless precautions are taken to 
avoid errors such as those indicated in § (7), (ii.). 

In the case of old barometers in which new tubes 
have to be fitted, pointing is unnecessary since the 
scale is already ruled. 

The Kew barometer can be easily and accurately 
adjusted to read correctly at current atmospheric 
pressure by varying the quantity of mercury in the 
instrument. 

Other means, more or less obvious, can be devised 
for adjusting a repaired Fortin barometer. In this 
case the amount of adjustment should be small if 
the instrument was correctly graduated when new. 

(iv.) Testing of Barometers . — Preliminary 
tests on a barometer are, of course, necessary 
in the instrument-maker’s workshop : they 
are made concurrently with the adjustment 
of the instrument, wdth the object of securing 
that the barometer shall he correct within 
certain prearranged limits before leaving 
the shop. 

Whenever desired, an independent test is 
made at the National Physical Laboratory. 
Broadly speaking, the tests on all mercury 
barometers comprise : 

(1) A preliminary inspection of the baro- 
meter with a view to finding the more obvious 
errors of design, workmanship, and adjust- 
ment. 

(2) A series of comparisons, at current 
atmospheric pressures, between each “ teat ” 
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barometer aaci one of the working standard 
barometers of the Lalxjratory, which have been 
previously calibrated from first principles. 

(3) A series of comparisons, made at such 
artificial pressures as are required, between a 

test ” and a standard barometer in a vacuum 
chamber. 

These comparisons are usually made by 
means of a eathetometer (except in the case 
of gauge barometers), the method being to 
read the level of the summit of the mercury 
column of each barometer by telescope, the 
accuracy of the scale of each instrument 
being examined separately by eathetometer. 
It will be observed that in this test at artificial 
pressures, the barometer may not be read in 
the same way as it is when in normal use, 
since the readings taken on it when in the 
vacuum chamber are not made with the 
vernier setting slide. 

Note. — Since barometers which are designed to 
read atmospheric pressures need not have an air-tight 
cistern, but only a mercury-tight one, the test at 
artificial pressures necessitates the enclosure of the 
whole barometer in a suitable receiver, and thereby 
increase the difficulty of reading it by its own 
vernier (or other) attachment in the normal way. 

In short, the test at artificial pressures is a relative 
comparison only, but of high accuracy. It is made 
absolute by combining the results with those of the 
test at current atmospheric pressures, which of course 
are made by vernier. 

It is here assumed that the vernier setting slide 
has the same error of parallax between the mercury 
column and scale for all positions along the scale ; 
but this assumption is t^ted independently from 
time to time, and due aUowanoe made when 
necessary. 

The broad method of test just outlined would 
vary in detail with the type of barometer. The Kew 
pattern barometer requires rather more care in test- 
ing, since its scale is contracted to an extent depending 
on the dimensions of the instrument. 

In testing the barometer under artificial pressures, 
therefore, it is necessary to see whether the run of 
the mercury in the tube corresponds to the amount 
of uniform contraction of the scale, and is uniform 
over the working range of pressure of the instrument. 

In general the procedure of (a) contracting the 
scale to suit the dimensions of tube and cistern, or 
(6) selecting the tube to suit the scale and cistern, 
i.e. the compensation of the barometer for capacity of 
the tube and cistern, cannot be done without residual 
error. An allowance for this lack of compensation 
has, therefore, to be made, and a “ capacity correc- 
tion ” determined and applied as a result of the test. 

§ (5) Methods oe heading Mbrohry 
BAROMETEES.~T he methods of reading mer- 
cury barometers may be divided into two 
main classes according as the instrument is 
intended to yield ordinary or high precision. 

By ordinary precision is meant a degree 
of accuracy lying between 0-001 and 0-01 in. 
of mercury in the determination of pressure. 
Mercury barometers which do not reach this 


degree of accuracy, even under favourable 
conditions, can hardly be considered as 
precision instruments. 

(i.) Ordinary Precision . — It is usual in the 
case of barometers of ordinary precision for 
the summit of the mercury column to be 
read by means of the familiar setting slide 
vdth vernier attachment, as described in 

§ (3), (i.), (^). 

In general, this form of indicator has given 
satisfaction, though it has its limitations. 
Even with a slide and vernier of the best 
workmanship there is a personal element 
involved in performing the combined opera- 
tion of “ setting ” to the top of the mercury 
column and reading the vernier. 

It is, of course, essential to have a good 
though not excessive illumination of the back- 
ground, but, given a consistent iUumination, 
it is found that trained observers may disagree 
to the extent of 0-001 in. in their inter- 
pretations of the indications of a good baro- 
meter. Consistency of “ setting ” on the 
mercury meniscus depends on the limitations 
of the human eyesight, and one observer may 
see some light transmitted between the 
setting slide and the top of the meniscus 
when another observer cannot. Further, 
there is not always unanimity in reading a 
vernier unless its graduation lines are suffi- 
ciently fine and accurately ruled. 

In addition to the personal element in the 
use of this type of indicator, there is also a 
small inconsistency in the error of parallax 
in transferring from the top of the mercury 
column to the scale. This is occasioned by 
imperfections either in the fit of the setting 
slide itseK, or else in the tubular metal baro- 
meter sheath along which the slide runs. 
Tests made on this form of indicator show 
that the error of parallax, though usually 
constant at a given point on the scale, is 
liable to variations of the order 0-002 in. 
along the scale. Occasionally this estimate 
is exceeded, though there is very little excuse 
for excessive errors of this nature. 

In the past there has been a tendency to 
overlook this matter, largely owing to the 
presence of other instrumental errors of 
greater magnitude, such as those due to 
variation of capillary action. 

(ii.) Modifications of tlie usual Setting Slide 
and Vernier Arrangement . — ^It has on some 
occasions been considered that the vernier is 
not the ideal means of reading off fractions 
of a scale subdivision, especially when in the 
hands of an unskilled observer. 

Attempts have therefore been made to 
replace the vernier by a micrometer indicator 
reading directly, on a ring or drum, a con- 
venient fraction of a scale division. 

Two types of micrometer deserve mention : 
they have not yet been developed much 
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K^yond the experimental stage. In each case 
the usual design ef setting slide has l)een re- 
tained, with the exception of the replacement 
of the vernier. 

In the first type the micrometer drum is attached 
at the side of the instrument so as to operate the 
setting slide through the medium of a rack and 
pinion. It is essential that both rack and pinion 
should be accurately cut in order that the vertical 
motion of the setting slide shall be accurately con- 
verted to a uniform rotary movement of the pinion 
and attached micrometer. 

An indicator of this kind was made some years 
ago by the Cambridge Scientific Instrument Co., 
Ltd.^ The micrometer drum was graduated in 100 
divisions, each registering millibar (approx. 
0*003 in. of mercury). On testing the barometer 
fitted with this indicator, it was found that with a 
local exception at the end of the pressure range, the 
micrometer recorded the vertical run of the setting 
slide correctly to within half a subdivision, i.e. to 
±0*05 mb. 

A second type of indicator has been made by 
Negretti & Zambra, Ltd., in which a micrometer 
ring, encircling the tubular metal sheath of the 
barometer a little way below the lower end of the 
scale, operates the setting slide through a screw- 
thread of fairly big pitch. 

As in the first type of indicator, the micrometer 
is divided into 100 subdivisions, each equal to 
millibar, and a complete turn of the micrometer is 
equivalent to 10 mb. 

It is by no means certain that the danger of 
observational errors is any smaller with a micrometer 
than with a vernier. Moreover, the micrometer 
indicator may introduce additional errors to those 
incurred in the present type of vernier setting slide. 
The run of the micrometer does not exactly corre- 
spond with the run of the setting slide, while the 
latter does not measure exactly the run of the mercury 
in the tube. 

A micrometer indicator in which the principle of 
the present setting slide can be avoided would be 
welcome. 

(iii.) High Precision, (a) Methods of setting 
Mercury Levels to Points or vice versa. — The 
principle of reading mercury levels by pointers 
is susceptible of great accuracy. 

Even the usual kind of pointer found in 
Fortin type barometers can be employed for 
setting the mercury-level in the cistern with 
a consistency of ± 0*0001 or 0-0002 in., which 
is easily sufficient for this kind of instrument. 
It is possible to see with the unaided eye the 
dimple caused by a pointer dipping only 
0*0002 in. below the mercury surface. 

In this connection reference may be made to a 
paper entitled, “ A Note on the Setting of a Mercury 
Surface to a Required Height,”^ showing how a 
consistency of + 0*00002 in. has been achieved 
under favourable conditions by observing the reflec- 
tion in the mercury of a uniform scale of closely 
spaced Hues (about 0*02 in. apart) placed behind 

' Now the Cambridge and Paul Instrument Co., 
Ltd. ■ 

* Bureau of Standards BuiiLt 1014, x, 371. 


the pointer and the mercury. When the mercury 
is set too high, the formation of a dimple in its .surface 
can easily be deti'cted, if the eye is directed tottank 
the end of the pointer, by a local distortion of the 
reflected image corresponding to the distortion of 
the mercury surface at the dimple. 

It should be remarked that the attainment of 
high accuracy by this method requires a good 
illumination of the mercury surface. Moreover, 
unte the end of the pointer is fine, it interrupts the 
viewing of the distortion of the image of the lin^ 
when a very small dimple is present. 

Alternatively to the foregoing method of 
pointer-setting, electrical means have been 
used, though not always with satisfaction, in 
order to give a criterion of contact of the 
pointer with a mercury surface. 

(6) Optical Methods. — In barometry of the 
highest precision, optical methods have in 
general been employed to read the upper and 
lower mercury levels. 

It is useful, in the first instance, to con- 
sider what exactly is measured when the 
telescope of a cathetometer is focussed on 
the summit of a mercury column. If the 
mercury meniscus is brightly illuminated from 
above, its image in the telescope will scarcely 
be crisply defined in the neighbourhood of 
the summit. 

The appearance of the image depends to a 
large extent on the distribution of light and 
shade over the meniscus. 

In order to read the position of a mercury 
meniscus even to a moderate degree of accuracy 
by direct focussing with a cathetometer tele- 
scope, it is necessary that the illumination 
should come almost entirely from the back, 
and be carefully controlled. 

In Fig. 8 the aperture AB represents the 
only source of illumination. Of the rays of 



light which pass through the barometer tube 
to the eyepiece of the telescope T, only those 
which are reflected at the surface of the mercury 
have any influence on the apparent outline of 
the meniscus as viewed through the telescope. 

If BMT represents the path of the limiting 
ray of light which suffers reflection at M on 
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the mercury meniscus before passing into the 
telescope, it is clear that the portion of the 
meniscus to the front of M is unilluminated 
and therefore appears black in the telescope, 
while the intervening part of the meniscus 
between M and the tnie summit appears 
bright. The boundary between bright and 
dark parts of the meniscus in the image depends 
on the height of B above the level of the 
meniscus top. In any case M appears in the 
telescope as the summit of the meniscus, and 
is actually focussed on and measured by the 
cat he to meter. 

Accordingly, when there is occasion to read 
mercury levels in this way by means of tele- 
scope and cathetometer, there is always 
present, to some extent, an error between the 
apparent and real summit of the meniscus. 
For a given illumination, i.e. a given obliquity 
of the limiting ray BM, the error increases 
with the size of the tube. If the inclination 
of BM does not exceed one part in 100, the 
resulting error does not exceed 0*01 mm. or 
0*0004 in. except for tubes exceeding 1 in. in 
diameter. 

In cases where a large bore of tube (e.g. 
exceeding 1 inch) is essential for other reasons, 
the method of reading mercury levels by direct 
focussing with a cathetometer telescope re- 
quires modification if an absolute accuracy 
exceeding 0*01 mm. is required- 

Fig. 9 shows the principle of the plan ^ adopted 
for use with one of the normal barometers at the 
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Bureau International des Poida et Meaures, Sevres. 
A collimator 00' is arranged so as to produce some- 
what above the centre of the mercury meniscus whose 
level is to be read a real image of a horizontal wire P. 
This image and that formed by reflection at the 
mercury meniscus are viewed with a micrometer 
microscope at and p 2 ’ fhe actual summit of 
the meniscus is taken to be midway between Fj 
and Fg. 

This method, which allows of readings being taken 
bo an accuracy of + 0*0016 mm., requires some 
precautions. It is difiScult to obtain resulting images 
which are well defined unless the external and internal 
surfaces of the glass barometer tube are polished so 
as to be, as far as possible, optically perfect in the 
neighbourhood of the mercury surface. The portion 
of the mercury surface which gives rise to the reflected 
image should be confined to the more central part of 
the meniscus, where the curvature is inappreciable. 

Other optical errors are involved, but are finally 
reduced to satisfactorily small limits by reading the 
upper and lower ends of the barometric column in 
precisely the same way. 

‘ Reproduced from Tramux et M4moires du Bureau 
Inti., tome iii. D. 22. 


§ (6) Redtjctiox of the Readings op a 
Mercury Barometer to Standard Condi- 
tions. — Since the indications of a mercury 
barometer are influenced by changes of tem- 
perature of the instrument and of gravity 
acting on the mercury, it is essential that 
corrections should be made for these changes 
in order to obtain absolute values of the 
pressure. 

The basis and method of application of 
these corrections will now be considered. 

In determining the temperature allowance, 
the formulae for inch and metric barometers 
are slightly different on account of the different 
temperatures of standardisation of the inch 
and metric scales. 

There is also a fundamental difference in the 
matter of temperature correction between the 
Fortin and Kew types of barometer. This 
difference is relatively small, but has been, to 
a large extent, overlooked in the past. The 
investigation of the temperature correction to 
a Kew barometer will therefore be considered 
in greater detail. 

Moreover, in the case of meteorological 
barometers graduated in millibars, the pro- 
cedure of correcting their indications for 
temperature and gravity has been somewhat 
modified and simplified. 

It will be more convenient to commence 
with inch and metric barometers, considering 
first the temperature correction, then the 
gravity correction. When these units are 
used, the barometric indications are corrected 
to refer to mercury' at 0° C. (32° F.) and at 
standard gravity. 

(i.) Correction of the Mercury Barometer for 
Temperature, (a) The Fortin and Siphon 
Types of Barometer. — For the purpose of 
making the temperature correction the above 
types have been selected as representative 
of those whose scales are graduated in true 
linear measure, uncontracted. 

The temperature coefficient of the Kew barometer, 
or of any barometer with contracted scale, differs 
somewhat from that of the Fortin type. 

As a first approximation the Fortin coefficient may 
be used for a Kew instrument, but where good 
precision is required the Kew barometer should be 
considered as having a distinctive coefficient after 
the manner shown in § (6), (i.), (6). 

The temperature correction to the Fortin 
and Siphon barometers involves two quantities, 
viz. the thermal expansibilities of mercury 
and of the barometer scale. 

In the case of the metric barometer, the 
scale is considered standard at 0° C., which 
is the temperature to which the mercury has 
to be corrected. 

It can be shown from first principles that the 
correction formula to be employed is 

^ ^ t{^-a)ht 
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where Is the indicated barometric height at 
temfjerature C., 

Aq is the corresponding bjiroraetric height 
expressed in true millimetres of mercury 
atO^C., 

a is the mean coefficient of linear exps-naion 
of the scale between 0^ and 1° t\, I 

j3 the mean coefficient of dilatation of mercury ! 
between 0° and C. ; 

The correction to be applied to the indica- 
tions of the metric Fortin barometer at C. 
in order to give true millimetres of mercury 
at 0° C. is therefore 

l + i/3 ' 

i.e. it is subtractive for all temperatures above 
0° C. Under average laboratory conditions 
of pressure and temperature, e,ff. at 760 mm. 
and 16° C., its value is about -2 mm. The I 
expansion of the scale is of secondary magni- 
tude compared with that of the mercury. 

The correction formula for the inch Fortin 
barometer differs from the metric one only 
by reason of the extra complication involved 
by the inch scale being standard at 62° F., 
which is not considered standard temperature 
for the mercury. 

With the same notation as before, except 
that temperatures t are measured in Fahren- 
heit degrees, while the expansibilities a and 
/3 are also referred to this scale of temperature, 
and the barometric indications expressed in 
inches, 

[(/3-a)(^-32) + 30a] , 

^ l + («-32)/3 

The correction to be applied to the indications 
of the inch Fortin barometer at t° F. in order 
to obtain true inches of mercury at 32° F. is 
[(/3-a)(f-32) + 30a] 
l + (t-32)^ 

Under average laboratory conditions of 
pressure and temperature, the magnitude of 
this temperature correction is of the order 
0-09 in. 

The exact value will of course vary with the 
material of the scale. In the vast majority of baro- 
meters brass is used, and accordingly tables have been 
published giving the values of the temperature 
corrections to inch and metric barometers, based on 
accepted values for the thermal expansibilities of 
mercury and brass. Reference may be made to 
the IntematioTial Meteorological Tables, or to the 
Smithsonian Meteorological Tables (1918 edition), for 
the numerical values of the correction, together 
with the data from which they are derived. For 
high precision, viz. 0*001 in. or better, the expansi- 
bility of the scale of the barometer should be 
separately determined. This would naturally be 
done for primary or fundamental mercury standard 
barometers. In such cases an invar scale would 
probably be used in preference to a brass one. 
Occasionally a glass scale is used, or else the scale 
is engraved on the glass barometer tube. This 


latter course is not, however, to be recommendecl for 
general practice. 

(d) The. Temperature Correction to a Ktw 
Barometer . — In considering to what extent the 
Kew barometer differs from 
the Fortin barometer with 
regard to temperature changes, 
let A and B mark the levels 
of the mercury in the tube 
and cistern of a Kew baro- 
meter (Fig. 10). 

Suppose for the moment 
that the mercury is divided 
into tw'o portions, viz. that 
above B and that below B. 

If each of these pc')rtions is 
cooled down separately from 
room temperature to 0° C., 
the upper level will descend Tig. 10. 
in the tube as far as Aj, say, 
while the lower portion will deac'cnd to 
leaving a gap in the tube between B and Bj^. 

In a Fortin barometer the mercury in the 
cistern would be raised again until it once 
more occupied its original position B, and 
the total fall in the tube would be AA^. 

In a Kew barometer the mercury in the 
tube has to descend a further amount A^A^ 
(=BBi) in order to meet that in the cistern. 
The total fall in the Kew barometer tube is 
accordingly AAg. 

Further, in the Fortin instrument the 
amount AA^ is measured on a true ^ scale, 
but in the Kew barometer the length AAg 
(already greater than AAj) is measured on a 
contracted scale, and thereby reads greater 
still. 

It follows that the change in barometer 
reading corresponding to a given temperature 
change is appreciably greater for a Kew than 
for a Fortin barometer. 

For want of a better name, the excess of 
the temperature correction to the Kew baro- 
meter over the corresponding correction to 
the Fortin instrument wiU be called the “ Kew 
temperature error.” An approximate calcula- 
tion, based on known dimensions of a Kew 
barometer, shows that the “ Kew temperature 
error ” may be as large as 0*008 in. (0*2 mm.) 
for a 30° F. (17° C.) change of temperature, 
if the barometer tube is of imiform bore 
throughout its length. 

This is only occasionally the case with a Kew 
barometer, as the tube is usually narrowed down to 
a comparatively small bore (about 2 mm.) over the 
greater portion of its length, whether the instrument 
is intended for marine or station use. 

The effect of narrowing the tube in this way is to 
diminish the value of the Kew temperature error. 
This can beat be seen from a somewhat different 

^ The scale Is a true linear measure, apart from 
being a barometric measure, at the standard tempera- 
ture corresponding to the unit of length employed. 
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standpoint from that introduced by Fig. 10, without 
separating the thermal effects in the tu!w' and eiatern. 

The Kew Imrometer may lx* conHidertHl as a closed 
reservoir, partly of iron (the cisteni) and partly of 
glass (the tube), containing mercury. 

The effect of change of temperature on the instru- 
ment taken volumetrically is primarily a relative 
thermal expansion of a given volume of mercury in a 
composite reservoir of iron and glass. 

If V=tot4il volume of mercury in the Kew baro- 
meter under standard conditions, 

A=the effective^ internal area of cross-section 
of the cistern, 

S=the. internal area of cross-section of the 
glass barometer tube at the top of the 
mercury column, 

it follows that the thermal change of zero of the 
barometer — i.c. the thermal change of level of the 
mercury in the cistern at a given pressure — is 

(S+A) ’ 

where dt represents the change in temperature, 

/3 is the thermal expansibility of the mercury, 
7 is a composite coefficient of expansion inter- 
mediate between those of iron and glass. 

This change of zero is measured on the barometer 
scale, which is contracted in the ratio A/(S-1-A) 
{§ (7), (iv.)). Hence the Kew temperature error 
may be expressed as 

S+A V(^-y)dt 
A ^ (S+A) ’ 

V 

that is, — (|3 - y)di. 

It should be noticed that, for a given change of 
temperature, the value of the Kew temperature error 
is independent of the pressure. Consequently the 
complete correction for temperature to the Kew 
barometer is of the form 

{Fh +K)d/, 

where h is the indicated barometric height, 

F is the temperature coefficient of the Fortin 
barometer, 

K is a constant peculiar to the Kew type 
barometer, depending only on its 
dimensions and the expansibilities of 
its parts. 

A detailed investigation of the complete formula 
for the temperature correction of Kew barometers 
has been made at the National Physical Laboratory, 
and numerical values have been worked out there for 
a number of instruments of different dimensions, 
including large and small cisterns, constricted and 
unconstricted tubes. 

It was found that the value of the “ Kew 
temperature error the excess of the 

Fortin over the Kew temperature correction — 
is represented to very high accuracy (within 
±0-01 mm. in each case for a 20° C. range of 
temperature) by the expression 

^ 1 . 6 . actual internal area of cistern less the external 
sectional area of glass tail-piece. 


where rj has the value 0* 000010 per 1° C. This 
value is intended as a composite mean between 
the coefficients of iron, glass, and brass, the 
latter material entering into the calculation to 
a very minor extent. 

The exact value of t) is relatively un- 
important. 

(c) Numerical Values of the Kew Temperature 
Error . — It should be remarked that the value of V /A 
is by no means constant for Kew barometers of 
different dimensions. Even in marine barometers, 
which may be considered as belonging to a standard 
pattern, there is appreciable variation. For the 
average barometer of short pressure range — e.g. 
graduated down to 26 in. (650 mm.) — the value of 
V/A may be taken to be 

I in. (38 mm.), 

and the corresponding Kew temperature error over 
a range of 30° F. (17° C.) is 

0*0038 in. (0*10 mm.). 

For barometers with longer pressure ranges the 
value of V/A is usually larger unless the cistern is 
made exceptionally wide. 

As the result of examining a large number of 
barometers of widely differing dimensions and 
pressure ranges it was found that the value of V/A 
may vary between the limits 

1*0 and 3*5 in. 

Accordingly, in all cases where the Kew temperature 
error is considered so large that it cannot be neglected, 
it is advisable to ascertain or estimate the value of 
V/A. Only in the more frequently used patterns of 
short-range meteorological barometers can its value be 
taken as 1*5 in. without separate estimation. This 
large range of variation of V/A makes it almost 
impracticable to draw up comprehensive tables 
of temperature correction to Kew barometers. The 
distinction between the Fortin and Kew temperature 
coefficients is not alluded to either in the International 
or in the Smithsonian Meteorological Tables. Atten- 
tion, however, is drawn to it in the more recent 
editions of the OhserveFs Handbook, published by the 
London Meteorological Office, and the appropriate 
values are used in correcting barometers used on 
behalf of that office. 

The complete formulae for reduction of inch and 
metric Kew barometric readings to standard tempera- 
ture, 32° F. (0° C.), are : 

Kew Inch Barometer . — 


, , M(/3-a)(f-32)+30a] V^ ^ 


measured in inches and Fahrenheit degrees. 
Kew Metric Barometer . — 


A j _ So — — — +-(^ - 3), )*, 


measured in millimetres and Centigrade degrees. 

(Compare these with the corresponding formulae 
for the Fortin barometer in § (6), (i.), {a).) 

{d) Expression of the Kew Temperature Correction 
as a Simple Coefficient of the Barometer Reading . — 
[The following values will be accepted for the 
thermal expansibilities of brass and mercury in con- 
formity with the International Meteorological Tables. 
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a =0*0000184 per 1 ° C., coefficient of linear 
expansion of brass, 

/3=0 0001818 per 1 ° C., mean coefficient of dilata- 
tion of mercury measured from 0° C. to the 
temperature t under consideration. 

It should be observed that although the above 
value of ^ has been accepted as holding for all values 
of t, to the recjuisite accuracy, there is a difference 
between this coefficient, which represents expansion 
measured from 0 ° 0 ., and the corresponding co- 
efficient 0*0001812, which represents expansion 
measured from f 0. (where i=17° C.), and is simply 

m+m: 

This difference is made apparent by the relatively 
large expansibility of mercury.] 

The immediate purpose of setting out the tempera- 
ture correction in the form of a simple coefficient is to 
enable corrections to be made to barometer readings 
for small changes of temperature. The further use 
of this coefficient will be apparent when the 
temperature correction of millibar barometer readings 
is considered. 

In the case of a Fortin type barometer the 
temperature correction is clearly 

H(^'- a)dt^ 

where H is the indicated barometric height at 
temperature t, 

is the expansibility of mercury measured 
from 

a is the thermal coefficient for brass, 
di is a small change of temperature. 
jS', it has been explained, is equal to 0*0001812 per 
1 ° C. for t = 17®, and is tolerably constant over a 
range of variation of + 5° from this temperature. 

Hence /S'- a =0*0001628 per 1 ° C., corresponding 
to 0*0000904 per 1 ® F. 

For the Kew barometer the temperature correction 
becomes 

H(/3'- a)di -t-^(/3' ~ 377 )^^, 

that is, 

SO that the expression within the brackets may 
be considered as a simple coefficient which varies 
slightly with the barometer reading H. 

The value V/A=3/2 in. (38 mm.) may be 
accepted as applicable to the normal types of short- 
range meteorological barometer, and an insertion of 
the thermal expansibilities 

a =0*0000184 per T C., 

/3' =0*0001812 per 1° C., 
3^=0*0000300 per 1 ® C., 
leads to the value 

0*0001704 per 1® C. at 760 mm. 

for the expression within the brackets, which may be 
regarded as a simple coefficient, almost constant 
over the short range, 800 — 700 mm. 

The corresponding value per 1° F. is 

0*0000946 at 30 in. 

(ii.) CorrecMon of the Mercury Barometer for 
Gravity . — (Standard gravity is the value of 
gravity at mean sea-level in latitude 45° ; 
see § ( 2 ).) 


If the pressure and temperature are given, 
the height of the barometric column varies 
inversely as the value of gravity at the station 
where the instrument is read ; and in order 
that the barometric height shall be a true 
relative measure of the pressure it has to be 
corrected to what it would be at a standard 
value of gravity. For work of the highest 
precision, where absolute pressures are required, 
it is essential that the local value of gravity 
should be known. In many cases, especially 
at sea, it is impracticable to determine the 
value of gravity, even with moderate accuracy. 
It has therefore been customary to assume 
the following theoretical relations as represent- 
ing the variation of gravity with latitude and 
height above sea -level. They have been 
calculated ^ from the dimensions and speed of 
rotation of the earth, treated as an oblate 
spheroid. 

2 = 1/45 { 1 “ 0*00259 X cos 2X), 

if ^ is ex. 

pressed in metres 

=^o(l -’0*000000597 x;^) if ^ is ex- 
pressed in feet, 

where ^ 45 = standard gravity, 

P 6 = gravity at sea-level in latitude X, 
gravity at height h above sea- 
level in latitude X. 

More recent work ® on the investigation of gravity 
shows that the absolute value of gravity at a given 
station can be computed in the following manner : 

( 1 ) Compute the mean value of gravity at sea- 
level for the latitude of the station, from the equation : 

£?;^=980*C21(1 - 0*002640 x cos 2X 

4-0*000007 xcos2 2X). 

(2) Correct for height Ti above sea-level by the 
amount : 


C= -0*000000314x A xgo^ -0*000309 X A (where h 
is in metres) 

= -0*000000096 X A xgro=-0*000094xX (where h 
is in feet). 


For the highest accuracy, allowances should be 
made for topography and isostatic ^ compensation, if 
information is available for making these corrections. 

Having determined the value of gravity at a 
given station, the corrected barometric height at 
standard gravity, < 745 , is obtained on multiplication 
by S^ft/sr 45 . 


^ See Travaux et Mimoires, Bureau International 
des Poids et Mesures, tome i. . . , , ^ 

* These values are used in the British Meteoro- 
logical Service and are identical with those given 
in the International Meteorological Tables. They, 
however, require revision in view of progress made 
since the publication of the tables, especially in the 
development of the theory of the isostatic com- 
pensation of the earth’s crust. „ , ^ ^ 

^ See Special Publication No. 40 (1917) of the XJ.S. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

« Log. eit. 
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For stations near London, the correction ^ to be 
applied to the a\erage barometer reading, 30 in- 
(760 mm.), to reduce it to standard gravity, is 

-+0-016 in. (0-4 mm.). 

For ordinary stations where mercury baro- 
meters are read, the change in gravity with 
height corresponds to a change on the baro- 
meter of about 

0*(X)3 in. per ICKX) ft. of altitude 

( = 0-24 mm. (0*3 mb.) per 1000 metres of 
altitude). 

These changes are approximately of the same 
order as the changes in gravity due to topo- 
graphy and isostatic compensation. 

(iii.) Correction of Mercury Barometers 
graduated in Millibars for Temperature and 
Gravity Variations . — ^The procedure of correct- 
ing mercury barometer readings to standard 
conditions has been somewhat conveniently 
modified in the case of instruments with 
scales graduated in millibars, though it still 
involves correcting the barometer for varia- 
tions in the temperature and gravity of the 
mercury column from standard conditions. 

The current method in the case of miUibar 
barometers for the meteorological service may 
be outlined as follows. 

In practice a barometer, though intended to 
function correctly under certain standard con- 
ditions, generally shows a small residual error 
called the index error, which may be deter- 
mined by comparison with a known standard 
barometer. Millibar barometers are designed 
to read correctly, under standard ^ conditions 
of gravity, at a temperature of 285° A. 

Owing to small permissible instrumental 
errors in adjustment, etc., the standard ® 
temperature varies in different instruments 
by an amount not exceeding 3° A. in general. 
The exact standard temperature can be found 
by comparison with a standardised instrument. 

For stations at sea-level in latitude 45°, 
the atmospheric pressure may be determined 
by making a single correction to the reading 
of the barometer, i.e. by correcting it for the 
departure of its temperature from its standard 
temperature.* The temperature correction is 
eq[ual to 

p X 0*000163 per 1° A, for a Fortin barometer, 
p X 0*000171 per 1° A. for a Kew barometer, 

where p is the reading of the barometer in 
millibars. 

1 Appropriate Tables of Barometric Corrections 
for Gravity are to be found in the International 
Meteorological Tables and the Smithsonian Meteoro- 
logical Tables. 

® British millibar barometers are graduated on 
the basis of 980-617 as the value of “ standard 
gravity. 

® The standard temperature for a millibar baro- 
meter is the temperature at which the instrument 
registers true millibars when stationed under standard 
conditions of gravity. 


In general, the barometer is not under 
conditions of standard gravity, and allowance 
for this is made by finding a new temperature 
at which the instrument reads true millibars 
at its given station. This temperature is 
analogous to the standard temperature, and 
is referred to as the fiducial temperature of 
the instrument. 

The fiducial temperature may be obtained 
from the standard temperature by applying 
the correction shown in the foUow'ing table : 


Table I 


Latitude. 

Correction. 

Fortin 

Barometer. 

Kew. 

Barometer. 

90° or 0° 

85 or 6 

80 or 10 

75 or 15 

70 or 20 

65 or 25 

60 or 30 

55 or 35 

50 or 40 

45° 

+ 15-9° A. 

+ 15-7 

4-14-9 

4-13-8 

4-12-2 

4-10-2 

4- 8-0 

4- 5-4 

4- 2-8 

0-0 ! 

-1-15 -2° A. 

+ 15-0 
+ 14-3 
+ 13-2 
+ 11-6 
± 9-8 
± 7-6 
± 5-2 
+ 2-6 

0-0 


(For stations in latitudes above 45°, the correction 
is additive.) 

Note . — The above figures for a Fortin barometer are 
independent of the pressure. Those for the Kew type 
vary to a small extent with the pressure, They have 
been, calculated for a pressure of 1000 millibars on the 
assumption that V/A = 1‘5 in. 

In order to allow for the variation of 
gravity with height, the standard temperature 
of the instrument further requires to be 
diminished by 

1° A. for every 520 metres * of height above 
mean sea -level. 

Once the fiducial temperature of the barometer 
corresponding to a given station is obtained, 
the true atmospheric pressure, in millibars, 
at station level can be determined by making 
the single correction for departure of the instru- 
ment temperature from fiducial temperature. 

It should be remarked that the standard 
temperature of 285° A. is aimed at so as to 
give for English latitudes a fiducial tempera- 
ture which is not far removed from the mean 
temperature of a station, i.e.* so as to make 
the uncorrected barometer readings a good 
approximation to the true pressure. 

When the station is fixed, the fiducial 
temperature is fixed, and the method of 
obtaining true pressures at that station in 
millibars by means of a single temperature 
correction is found very convenient. 

For mercury barometers used at sea, the 
fiducial temperature requires to be determined 

* The value 520 refers to a Fortin type barometer. 
The equivalent value for a Kew barometer is 540 
metres if the value of V/A is taken to be 1*5. 
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from time to time, using the foregoing table 
in conjunction with the measured latitude of 
the ship. 

For high altitude work in millibars, the 
table referred to is only approximate, as it 
has been calculated to correspond to a pressure 
of 1000 millibars. 

(iv.) Reduction of Atmospheric Pressures to 
Datum Level. — ^It should be observed that an 
accurately standardised mercury barometer 
requires correction only for the temperature * 
and gravity of the mercury in order to obtain 
the absolute pressure at cistern level. These 
corrections are inherent in the use of a mercury 
barometer. 

In meteorological work, such as the mapping 
of isobars for weather forecasting, it is not the 
cistern-level pressure that is finally required, 
but the corresponding atmospheric pressure 
at mean sea-level. Consequently a correction 
has to be made for the difference in atmo- 
spheric pressure between station -level and sea- 
level. This is not an instrumental correction, 
but depends on atmospheric conditions to- 
gether with the height of the station above 
sea-level. 

For meteorological work the requisite cor- 
rection tables, together with their basis of 
calculation, are given in the Observer's Hand- 
bookA (Reference should also be made to 
§ (16) concerning the relation between heights 
and atmospheric pressures.) 

It sometimes happens in laboratory work 
that the difference of atmospheric pressure is 
required corresponding to a comparatively 
small difference in level. The approximate 
correction factor can be calculated directly 
from the relative densities of air and mercury. 

For stations near sea -level, an altitude 
difference of 100 ft. corresponds to a pressure 
difference of OTIO in. of mercury when the 
atmospheric temperature is 50° F. 

§ (7) The Errors akd Defects of Merghey 
Barometers. — (No attempt is made here to 
draw a hard and fast distinction between 
errors and defects. In the majority of cases, 
the errors considered are inherent in the 
general design of mercury barometers, and 
are kept as far as possible at a minimum. 
There are, on the other hand, errors which 
appear as such owing to faulty workmanship 
or design : these may be called avoidable or 
remediable defects.) 

The following paragraphs apply primarily to 
those barometers which may be considered 
standard types for general and meteorological 
use. They are also applicable, in many respects, 
to high precision mercury barometers, designed 
and constructed for special purposes, in which 
case it is the aim of the designer to take special 
precautions to minimise the respective errors. 

(i.) Defective Vacuum Space. — In a good 

1 Published by the London Meteorological Office. 


barometer, the residual pressure in the vacuum 
space above the mercury column should not 
exceed the accuracy usually obtainable from 
the instrument. This degree of efficiency can 
be attained, in general, by the ordinary 
methods of filling barometer tubes by boiling. 
A defective vacuum is usually due to the 
presence of air or water vapour. In portable 
barometers, the presence of air can easily be 
detected by inspecting the closed end of the 
barometer tube when inclined so as to be 
filled wdth mercury. ' It should not be tolerated 
unless the size of the air-bubble is very small. 
A hard criterion can scarcely be laid down. 
In a small barometer tube (e.g. of J in. bore), a 
bubble not exceeding 1-3 mm. in diameter when 
the tube is laid fiat may be tolerated even 
if the highest accuracy obtainable from the 
instnunent is required. For tubes of J in. 
bore, a bubble exceeding 2 mm. in diameter 
would be considered excessive. These esti- 
mates are intended only as an approximate 
guide. Other considerations also enter into 
the question. Those accustomed to handling 
barometers can make a very fair estimate of 
the air content of a tube from the sound or 
“ clang ” which occurs when the mercury is 
run slowly against the end of the tube, but 
this criterion is not applicable to tubes (such 
as those in marine barometers) which have 
been constricted so as to damp the flow of the 
mercury through them. 

The presence of water vapour above the 
mercury column in a barometer tube is difficult 
to detect by a direct test. The maximum 
possible error due to it is equal to the saturation 
vapour pressure of water, which at 62° F. is 
rather more than half an inch of mercury. 
A comparatively small volume of water is 
required to saturate the vacuum space. A 
hundredth of this amount of water will, 
therefore, produce a vapour pressure approxi- 
mately equal to 0*005 in., the presence of which 
can just be detected in the average barometer. 

The usual method of testing a mercury 
barometer for defective vacuum due to the 
presence of water vapour is to compare its 
readings at a number of pressures with those 
of a standard barometer column whose vacuum 
space is known to be satisfactorily free from 
air and vapour. These comparisons are usually 
made by the direct reading of each mercury 
level with a cathetometer. The presence of 
air or unsaturated vapour in a given barometer 
is revealed by an error in the reading of that 
barometer, which increases inversely as the 
distance of the mercury level from the closed 
end of the tube, following Boyle’s Law. A good 
example of this may be seen in Fig. 11, which 
represents the case of an exceptionally defect- 
ive long-range Kew pattern barometer, which 
was found to show pronounced signs of water 
vapour in its tube above the mercury column. 
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This case is ail the more interesting since it shows 
definite discontinuity at 0, marking the place 



where the vacuum apace is just saturated with water 
vapour. For barometric readings between 3 1*7 and 
32*0 in. the vacuum space is saturated with 
water vapour, provided the temperature remains 
constant. As a result, the barometric column 
corresponding to these readings is depressed by a 
constant amount due to water vapour, the calibration 
curve being a horizontal straight hne CD for this small 
portion of the range. For readings taken on the in- 
strument below 31-7 in. the water vapour no longer 
saturates the vacuum space, but exerts a pressure 
which follows Boyle’s Law as the size of the vacuum 
space changes. 

The shape of the portion AB of the calibration 
curve is caused by the mercury coming into contact 
with the roof of the cistern, and will be referred 
to in connection with the errors of incomplete com- 
pensation for capacity (see § (7) (iv.)). 

If it were possible to eliminate this defect and also 
remove the water vapour from the tube of this baro- 
meter, without otherwise upsetting the adjustment 
of the instrument, the calibration curve would most 
probably take the simple form shown by the line ZZ'. 

It is wise to reject all barometers that show even 
small traces of water vapour in their tubes, or to 
return them to the instrument makers for their 
tubes to be reboiled or replaced. 

(ii.) Errors due to Capillary Action of the 
M ercury, j-ln view of the considerable effect 
of capillary action on the accuracy obtainable 
in naercurial barometry, it is of the utmost 
importance that the nature and extent of the 
error due to surface tension should be carefully 
considered and estimated. 

The error is present in more ways than one, 
but consideration wiH first be given to the 
effect of capillary action in the barometer tube 


due to the surface tension at the mercury 
meniscus. 

Fig. 12 represents the upper portion of a 
barometer tube. In the absence of the 
phenomenon of surface 
tension, the surface of 
the mercury in the tube 
would be horizontal, as 
indicated by the line L. 

Actually, the tension T, 
acting everywhere 
throughout the surface 
layer of the liquid, is 
equivalent to a resultant 
force acting along the 
surface, normal to each 
element of the ring of 
contact of the mercury 
with the glass tube. 

The resultant tension acting on the mercury 
column is, therefore, of magnitude :r x d x T, 
acting downwards in a direction inclined to 
the horizontal at an angle a, say, as shown in 
the diagram, where d is the internal diameter 
of the tube. 

Assuming that in the absence of surface 
tension the position of the top of the baro- 
metric column corresponding to a given press- 
ure would be represented by the level L, it 
follows that the actual position of the summit 
of the mercury column is determined by the 
fact that the vertically downward component of 
the force of surface tension on the barometric 
column is equal to the weight of the mercury 
which would have occupied the portion shaded 
in the diagram, in the absence of surface 
tension. The linear amount by which the 
barometric column is lowered owing to the 
surface tension of the mercury in the tube is 
known as the capillary depression of the 
column. It depends largely on the diameter 
of the tube, and obviously on the value of the 
angle of contact of the mercury against the 
glass wall of the tube. In tubes of diameter 
exceeding 1 inch, the capillary depression is 
practically negligible. 

Even if the value of the surface tension of 
mercury remains constant, the consistency of 
the position of the summit of the barometric 
column in a given tube at given pressure will 
depend on the amount of variation in the angle 
of contact. 

The angle of contact in a barometer tube 
is not practically measurable, but since the 
•meniscus-height, i.e. the height of the summit 
of the meniscus above the circle of contact, is 
determined by a given contact angle, the 
capillary depression may be looked upon as 
being a function of the bore of tube and the 
meniscus-height. 

Table II. gives values of the capillary 
depression corresponding to various sizes of 
tube and heights of meniscus. 



Fig. 12. 



Table showing the Capillary Depression of the Mercury Column rsr Barometer and other Glass Tubes of given Bores and for 
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In practice the scale of a mercury barometer 
is graduated so as to allow for this capillary 
depression. This is done by comparison with 
a standardised instrument, which in its turn 
has previously been comj>ared with a barometer 
containing such a large tube [t.g. a fundamental 
standard barometer) that the amount of the 
capillary depression is negligibly small. 

(а) The Extent of Errors in the Indications of 
Mercury Barometers due to Variation of Capil- 
lary Action in the Tube.— Very little experi- 
mental work has been done in the direction 
of determining the extent of the variation 
of the value of the surface tension of mercury 
in the same or in different barometer tubes. 
Its variation with temperature has been found 
to be relatively small (Kaye and Laby’s 
Tables of Physical and Chemical Constants), 
but as surface tension phenomena depend 
to a considerable extent on the cleanness of 
the mercury and the glass, some variation 
may be expected in the value of the surface 
tension. 

On the other hand, variations in the 
meniscus-height in a given tube have been 
observed, which are too large to be attributable 
to variations in surface tension, and can only 
be explained by considerable variations in the 
angle of contact. 

A large number of experimental observations have 
been made at the National Physical Laboratory on 
the variation of meniscus-height in barometer tubes 
of different sizes. From this work the values of the 
angle of contact corr^ponding to various meniscus- 
heights have been estimated by means of tables 
similar to Table II., working on the assumption of 
constancy of the value of the surface tension of 
mercury in barometer tubes as indicated in the table. 

As a result, it was found that, on an average for 
several makers’ barometer tubes, the angle of contact 
of the mercury against the glass was represented by 
the value, 35°, expressed as the inclination of the 
meniscus to the horizontal at its contact with the 
glass tube.^ (This value Ls therefore complementary 
to the angle of contact as usually defined.) 

In a given barometer tube the average variation 
of the angle of contact from its mean value was 
found to be ± 8° . This does not include variation 
with age, but represents variations dependent on the 
position and cleanness of the mercury in the tube, 
and also to some extent on the rising or falling 
condition of the meniscus. 

For the sake of example the numerical values for 
the respective sizes of barometer tubes used in 
practice are given in Table III. 

(б) The Influence of the Shape of the Mercury 
Surface in the Cistern of a Kew Pattern Baro- 
meter on the Accuracy of the Headings. — While 
the surface tension of the mercury in the 
average barometer tube has an important 
bearing on the resulting accuracy of the 
instrument, there is also a limitation to the 

^ For freshly distilled mercury in air the correspond- 
ing contact value would be as high as 45° to 50°. 


Table III 

Internal Diameter 
of Barometer 
Tube. 

Estimated Absolute 
Value of the 
Capillary Depression 
corresponding to the 
Average Value of 
the Angle of 
Contact 

(— 35*^ as just defined). 

Estimated Average 
Range of Variation 
of the Capillary 
Depression from its 
Mean Value in a 
given Tube. 

in. 

0-20 

in. 

0-046 

in. 

±0-008 

*25 

•032 

± -006 

-30 

-023 

± -004 

•40 

•Oil 

± -002 

•50 

-006 

H- 

8 

•60 

•003 

± -001 

•75 

•0015 

± -0005 


— In barometer tubes the angle of contact 
is less susceptible to variation than in tubes open 
to the air. Tapping a barometer facilitates, but by 
no means ensures, a consistency in the angle of 
contact. The absolute values of the capillary depres- 
sion given in column (2) of the table are admittedly 
approximate, but may be taken as giving a very fair 
average for barometer tubes. They have also been 
verified for some barometers of very small bore m 
which the capillary depression has been measured 
directly to a fair degree of accuracy. 


accuracy owing to surface conditions of the 
mercury in the cistern. As the majority 
of the Kew pattern barometers made in 
England have comparatively small cisterns, 
this source of error is considered here in some 
detail, not only in investigating the possible 
inconsistencies of barometer readings at a 
given time, but in estimating the degree of 
permanence of the indications of the 
instrument. 

The error considered here arises from the 
variation which occurs in the mercury level in 
the cistern, even when pressure and temperature 
are constant. It is due to the varying condi 
tions of angle of contact 
between the mercury and 
the cistern, but is not 
exactly analogous to the 
variation of capillary de- 
pression of the mercury in 
the barometer tube. Nearly 
all barometer cisterns are of 
sufficiently large diameter 
to make the capillary de- 
pression of the mercury in 
the cistern negligible. A 
reference to Fig. 13 will 
help to make the nature 
of the error more easily 
understood. For the sake of clearness the 
outlines of the tube and cistern are drawn 
as simply as possible, and not to scale. 

The position of the mercury surface in the 
cistern is shown by the curves ABC C'B'A', 
representing an average case of a barometer 
whose cistern is clean. The corresponding 


I B , 


Fig. 13. 
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position of the mercury in the tube is shown 
at S. The pressure and temperature are 
assumed constant for the time. Suppose, 
now, as a hypothetical limiting case, that the 
cistern or the mercury in it, or both, become 
so dirty that the curvature of the meniscus 
disappears, the surface becoming plane. (This 
may be an extreme case, but it is not far from 
what may happen in practice in a cistern to 
which a moist atmosphere has access.) The 
level of the mercury surface in the cistern would 
then fall to DD', which is defined by the 
conditions that the volume of the mercury 
is constant, and the actual height of the 
barometric column has remained constant. 

The flatter the mercury meniscus in the 
cistern, the greater the tendency of the 
barometer to read low, as at S'. 

The magnitude of the change in the mercury 
level in the cistern corresponding to a given 
change in the angle of contact has been 
calculated from a knowledge of the values of 
the surface tension and the density of mercury, 
together with the dimensions of the instrument. 

The results are set out in the following table. They 
are very nearly independent of the size of barometer 
tube, which is always small compared with the 
diameter of the cistern. 


When the pressure increases, mercury flows 
from the cistern into the tube, and in order 
to provide for this flow the mercury meniscus 
in the cistern becomes flatter until equilibrium 
is reached between the barometric column 
and the atmospheric pressure. Owing to 
friction there is a tendency for the ring of 
contact of the mercuiy with the cistern to 
maintain its position until the meniscus cannot 
accommodate itself any more to the increase 
of pressure. 

Both mercury menisci in a Kew barometer 
take part in this accommodation. The 
meniscus in the tube would, in general, tend 
to bulge out more in response to the increase 
in pressure. As long as the meniscus remained 
stable the ring of contact with the tube would 
maintain its position, and not move until 
the friction between the mercury and the glass 
was overcome. 

Tapping the barometer facilitates the forma- 
tion of the most stable meniscus in tube and 
cistern. Without tapping it is evident that 
the barometer loses a certain degree of accuracy 
depending in magnitude upon its dimensions, 
since small changes in pressure would, in 
general, give rise to small changes of shape 
of the two menisci without yielding the full 


Table IV 


Cistern Errors in Kew Barometers 


Inclination of 
Mercury Surface 
to the Horizontal 
at its Bing of 
Contact with the 
Cistern. 

Corresponding 
Meniscus-height 
• in Cistern. 

Zero Error of Kew Pattern Barometer relative to assumed 
Average Conditions. 

For Cistern of Internal Diameter. 

1-0 in. 

1-3 in. 

1-5 in. 

2-0 in. 

4-0 in. 

6-0 in. 


mm. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

90° * 

2-6 

0-10 

-(- 0 * 008 g 

+0-0064 

+0-0052 

+ 0 '(K )33 

+0-0018 

+0-0013 

67 

2-0 

0-08 

4 - 0 - 007 i 

+ 0 - 005 i 

+0*0043 

+ 0 - 003 i 

+ 0-0016 

+O-OOI0 

49 

1-5 

0-06 

-1-0-0027 

+0*002q 

+0-0016 

+O-OOI2 

+O-OOO5 

+0-0004 

40 

1-25 

0-05 

O-OOOo 

O-OOOq 

O-OOOo 

O-OOOq 

O-OOOo 

O-OOOo 

32 

1-0 

0-04 

-0-0027 

-0-002o 

-0-0017 

-O-OOI2 

-O-OOOe 

-O-OOO4 

16 

0-5 

0-02 

-0-0087 

-0*0063 

-0-0054 

-0-0033 

-O-OOI9 

-O-OOlg 

0 

0-0 

0-00 

-0-014 

-0-0113 

-0*0096 

-0-0063 

-0-0034 

-0-0022 


(The 4- sign indicates that the barometer would read too high.) 


* If stable. 


Notes. — 1. The fourth row of the above table has been assumed to represent average conditions of contact 
of mercury in an iron barometer cistern to which the moist atmosphere has access. xu x u .uu xv 

2. Values of the angle of contact have been tabulated from 0 to 90 . ^ There is evidence that both these 
limits are occasionally approached under conditions which obtain in practice. 


The foregoing table requires to be sup- 
plemented by information as to the amount 
of variation of the angle of contact of the 
mercury in the cistern before a satisfactory 
estimate can be made of the extent of the 
error due to this inconstancy of barometer 
zero. The cistern is opaque, and direct 
observation of the angle of contact is im- 
practicable. There is, it should be noted, a 
great inducement for the angle of contact 
to change its value considerably by way of 
accommodation. 

VOL. ni 


corresponding change in the reading of the 
barometer. 

These changes are most marked in marine 
barometers, not only on account of the com- 
paratively small dimensions which are desir- 
able for ships’ barometers, but also because 
the tube is constricted so as to damp the flow 
of the mercury through it. 

Space does not permit of a detailed discussion of 
the magnitude of these changes which are due to 
accommodation of the shape of the mercury menisci 
in the tube and cistern. Experimental tests which 

M 
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feav© Ix^n made m Kew pattern barometers indicate 
that anless the instrument is tapped considerable 
variations of the meniscus-shape occur in the cistern. 
These are such as to correspond to a change of ± Z(f 
in the angle of contact measured from its average 
value. The effects of thase changes can be gauged 
from Table IV. They have also been measured 
during the course of tesiB made on Kew pattern 
barometers at the Kational Physical Laboratory 
prior to making a general rule of tapping the instru- 
ments Ix'fore reading them. 

It should be remarked that during an increase of 
pmasuio the tendency of a Kew barometer to read 
low is twofold, ».(?. the flattening of the cistern 
meniscas consequent upon mercury flowing into the 
barometer tube operates in the same direction as the 
Imlging of the meniscus in the tube, due to increase 
of prepare. Unless the barometer is tapped there 
will undoubtedly be an appreciable difference between 
its ribing and falling indications. 

Tapping very nearly eliminates this difference in 
the ca^ of Kew barometers with unconstricted tubes. 
In a marine kurometer the effect of tapping is 
impeded by the fact that the tube is ccmstricted. 
Ccmsequently the mercury column requires time to 
take up its new position of equilibrium, and during 
that time further accommcKiation of the shape of the 
menisoi .takes place. To obtain the full benefit of 
tapping for a marine barometer it would be necessary 
to tap more or less continuously for several minutes 
until the meniscus conditions approached most 
nearly their average values. 

It is found in practice, in the case of laboratory 
tests on marine barometers, that the difference 
fcetwem the falling and rising indications varies 
from 0*005 in. to 0*010 in. for ordinary changes of 
atmoepberio pressure. The exact figure depends 
somewhat on the rate of change of pressure ^nd on 
the state of cleanness of the instrument. 

Very few marine barometers have been made with 
a tube exceeding in. in internal diameter. As is 
to be expected, an increase in the dimensions of the 
imtroment is accompanied by a decrease in the 
difference between its rising and falling indications. 

Occasionally station barometers are found in 
which the tube is narrowed down sufficiently to make 
the flow of mercury through it somewhat sluggish. 
This k not to he recomm^ided. 

(c) Possible Mrrors in a Fortin Barometer 
dependent upon the Shape of the Mercury 
Meniscus in the Cistern, — In Fortin barometers 
errors due to variation in the menisous-sliape 
in the cistern are relatively small, except in 
the case of instruments of small dimensions. 

Provided that the fiducial pointer is situated 
midway between the glass tail-piece and the 
cistern wall, the summit of the mercury 
meniscus in the cistern is used in making the 
zero setting to the barometer, and the only 
error arising from the shape of the cistern 
meniscus is that due to capillary depression. 
In a mountain barometer, where the internal 
diameter of the cistern is usually about 1*1 
in., the average capillary depression in the 
cistern is approximately 0*008 in., and 
variations to the extent of 0*004 in. may 


therefore be expected, depending on the 
shape of the meniscus. It is advisable, before 
making a setting on a mountain barometer, 
to raise the mercury in the cistern to the 
pointer with the object of avoiding a flat 
mercury surface. 

(iii.) Errors of Temperature. — (The basis of 
the method of correcting the readings of a 
mercury barometer for changes in temperature’ 
is shown in § (6) (i.). 

Plote . — A 1° F. change in temperature corre- 
sponds to 0*003 in. on the barometer at 
normal pressure. 

A 1® C. change in temperature corresponds 
to 0*13 mm. on the barometer at normal 
pressure.) 

These errors may be divided into two 
classes, according as they are involved in the 
measurement of the temperature of the baro- 
meter, or in the correction of the barometric 
reading from the observed temperature to a 
standard temperature. 

As far as the temperature of the barometer 
is concerned two things count — the mercury 
and the scale. Since the coefficient of ex- 
pansion of the material (usually brass) on 
which the scale is ruled is of a lower order of 
magnitude than that of mercury, the chief 
aim in the measurement of the tempei^ture 
of a barometer is to obtain the temperature 
of the mercury column as accurately as passible 
by simple methods. 

A mercury thermometer is universally used 
as temperature indicator, except in barometers 
of the highest precision. Since it cannot be 
immersed in the mercury ‘ of the barometric 
column the next best thing is usually done, 
and it is mounted, with its bulb very near the 
barometer tube. 

Assuming that its bulb is well screened 
from heat radiation, either from the operator 
of the barometer or from other sources, the 
temperature indicated by the thermometer 
may differ from that of the barometric column 
owing 'to the following two reasons : 

(a) Horizontal and vertical gradients of 
temperature in. the immediate vicinity of the 
barometer. 

{b) Thermal lag of the barometric column 
relative to the mercury thermometer. 

(a) Mercury barometers should be set up in 
a favourable position, away from draughts, 
doors, or windows, or any source likely to 
create a temperature gradient. In some 
rooms which appear favourable the air may 
become stagnant and stratified, resulting in 
an appreciable vertical gradient of tempera- 
ture. 

Cases of apparently favourable location of 
barometers have been known in which tem- 
perature differences of nearly 1° F. have been 
found between the top and bottom of the 
mercury column. It is therefore clearly 
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advisable to arrange for the bulb of the 
thermometer to be as nearly as possible mid- 
way up the barometric column. 

As regards thermal errora due to the presence of a 
horizontal gradient, a note of warning should be 
soxmded against the practice in some cases, often 
in the more accurate barometers set up in observ- 
atories, of setting up the thermometer with its bulb 
immersed in mercury in a separate tube, a few inches 
away from the barometer itself. The object of this, 
doubtless, is an attempt to obtain a similarity of 
thermal lag in the barometer and thermometer 
tubes, but often the error avoided in this way is 
more than counterbalanced by the error duo to the 
presence of a horizontal gradient of temperature 
between thermometer and barometer. Thermometers 
should not bo set up in this manner unless it has 
been verified that the effect of such a gradient of 
temperature is negligible. Cases have been known 
in which actual differences of temperature exceeding 
1° F. have been found. The prevalent practice of 
letting the thermometer bulb into a small opening 
cut into the metal sheath surrounding the barometer 
tube has much to recommend it. Under good 
average conditions the temperature of the barometric 
column can be considered as determined within an 
accuracy corresponding to + 0*001 in. on the 
barometer. 

(6) The magnitude of the error due to the lag of 
the barometric column in following the temperature 
indicated by its attached thermometer has been 
investigated experimentally at the National Physical 
Laboratory by taking a series of readings, at atmo- 
spheric pressure, on barometers of different dimensions 
immediately after they had been transferred to, and 
set up in, a hot room at a temperature of about 95° F. 
(35° C.). At a given pressure, the reading of a 
correct mercury barometer is approximately ^ in. 
higher at 95° F. than at the more usual atmospheric 
temperature 62° F. If therefore a barometer is 
suddenly transferred from the lower to the higher 
temperature, a series of readings taken on it at 
suitable intervals of time, commencing from the 
time of transference, is all that is needed to obtain 
an empirical formula for the amount of thermal lag 
of the barometric column. Actually the barometer 
may be used as its own thermometer in tracing the 
law of variation with time of the temperature of the 
mercury column. In brief, the experimental observa- 
tions showed that even if the average Fortin or Kew 
pattern barometer were subject to a steady rise of 
external temperature of 2° F. (1° C.) per hour, the 
error due to lag of the barometric column in taking 
up the temperature indicated by the external attached 
thermometer would not exceed 0*001 in. (0*02 mm.). 

It is, of course, understood that in cases 
where barometers are moved to new quarters 
sufficient time should be allowed them to 
take up fully the surrounding temperature. 
Half an hour is usually sufficient for this 
purpose. Incidentally it should be remarked 
that ‘in measuring pressures by means of 
a mercury barometer and thermometer the 
latter should -be read first, as it is the more 
easily influenced by the radiation of heat 
froui the observer’s body. 


Error $ in the Corredkm of Barometers to a Standard 
Temperature. — Information for correcting the readings 
of mercury barometers for changes in their tempera- 
ture is given in the Meteorological Publications.* 
In some respects the data lack completeness, as 
no reference is made, either in the International or 
in the Smithsonian Tables, to the distinction between 
the Fortin and Kew pattern barometers as regards 
temperature correction- Further, the data for 
correcting barometers graduated in the more recent 
millibar unit do not appear in the two above- 
mentioned tables ; they are, however, given in the 
more recent publications of the Ot>sertrT's Hajidbooh. 

(iv.) Incomplete Compensation of the Kew 
Barometer for Capacity. — Since no zero setting 
is made in the cistern of a Kew pattern baro- 
meter, the instrument has to be compensated 
for the capacity of the tube and cistern (see 
§ (3), (iv.)). 

This is done by correctly correlating the 
following dimensions : 

(1) Amount of uniform contraction C of 

the spacing of the scale. 

(2) The internal diameter d of the baro- 

meter tube. 

(3) The internal diameter D of the cistern, 

and to a small extent the external diameter 
t of the tail-piece of the tube dipping into the 
cistern. 

With the above notation, it can readily be 
shown from first principles that 

* 0 - 

giving the spacing of the scale required to 
suit the given dimensions D, d, and t. In 
new Kew barometers the problem of graduat- 
ing the scale is subsequent to the choice of 
B, d, and t In instruments undergoing repair, 
it is the glass tube that usually requires re- 
placement. This has to be chosen so that the 
above relation is satisfied. 

In a new instrument, the question of com- 
pensation for capacity is simpler as the 
dividing engine used in graduating the scale 
can be set to give with good precision the 
requisite contraction value. In repairing a 
barometer, the problem turns largely on 
the choice of tubing of the requisite bore. 
Clearly there will be some residual error in 
the process of compensation of a Kew baro- 
meter for “ capacity.” The error is called 
the capacity error, and may be defined as 
the rate at which error is developed along the 
barometer scale due to imperfect compensa- 
tion for capacity. In the case of barometers 
bested at the National Physical Labora- 
tory, it is not allowed to exceed ±0*CM)4 in. 
per inch of scale, while in long-range instru- 
ments a more stringent limit is demanded. 

* Vide The Irdmiational Meteor ologUal Tables^ 
The SmiXhsonim Meteorological Tables, The Observers 
Handbook. 
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In general, this limit is satisfied by both new 
and, repaired instruments, the new barometers 
being usually compensated to within half this 
margin of error. The average capacity error 
in the case of a repaired barometer corresponds 
to a precision of about 7 mils ^ in the selection 
of the internal diameter of the barometer tube. 

The average amount of contraction of a Kew 
barometer scale is O-lHi of full size, which corresponds 
approximately to a cistern diameter five times that 
of the glaM tube. 

In cas^ where proportionately larger cisterns are 
employed the contraction value may range up to 
0-98, i.e. the scale is more openly spaced. 

There is a standard size cistern corresponding 
to a given approximate bore of tube. It is excep- 
tional to depart- from this standard size for the sake 
of obtaining oorapensatiou for capacity. 

Incidental to the error of capacity com];)ensation 
is the po^ibility that the error is not uniform over 
the working pressure range of the barometer. This 
may be due to one of the following two causes ; 

(а) Lack of uniformity of bore of tube. 

(б) Mercury level in cistern beyond the uniform 
cylindrical portion of the cistern. 

As regards (o), barometer tubes are carefully 
selected for unifornotity as well as size of bore. It is 
the exception to meet with a barometer with a tube of 
such marked conicality as to prejudice the uniformity 
of compensation for capacity. 

As to (6), the error may appear in two ways. The 
mercury either reaches the ceiling of the cistern 
before the lower working limit of pressure is reached, 
or else reaches a shoulder or flange ^ at the middle 
of the cistern before the upper working limit of 
pr^ure is reached. 

Both d^ects are occasionally found in the older 
instruments. The former has also been found in 
new barometers. Its effect on the readings of the 
instrument can be seen from Fig. 11, which shows the 
calibration curve for a typical case in which two 
distinct defects are present viz. : 

(1) Unsatisfactory compensation for capacity over 

the range 8 — 11 in., owing to the cistern 
becoming full of mercury. 

(2) Presence of water vapour in the vacuum space 

above the barometric column (§ (7) (i.)). 

With careful designing and dimensioning of the 
cistem, the lack of compensation for capacity at the 
ends of the working range of pressure can be avoided. 

(v.) Verticcdity of Barometers. — The errors 
due to lack of verticality of barometers are 
usually small, but not by any means negligible. 
Their nature depends on the type of instru- 
ment. 

In the Fortin-type barometer, when high 
accuracy is desired, it is essential to mount 
the instrument so that its axis of rotation 
is correctly vertical. The necessity for this 
arises from the fact that the fiducial pointer 
does not lie in the axis of the instrument. 
Consequently, unless the axis of rotation is 

1 1 = in, 

2 This flange is not always present in the cisterns 
of Kew barometers. 


vertical, the reading of the instrument will 
differ according to the direction in which the 
barometer faces when the mercury in the 
cistem is brought to the pointer. 

All Fortin barometers tested at the National 
Physical Laboratory are set up so as to rotate 
about a vertical axis. This condition is 
secured if the pointer, when once just in 
contact with the mercury in the cistern, 
remains so however the instrument is rotated. 

The average Fortin barometer, when sus- 
pended by its ring from a peg and allowed to 
take its own “ plumb ” position, does not 
settle down to a sufficiently definite position. 
Verticality of axis of rotation of the instru- 
ment can generally be secured with a little 
adjustment wherever the barometer is located. 
Lack of attention to this condition may, as 
already stated, result in errors of 0*001 to 
0*002 in., depending on the distance of the 
pointer from the axis of the instrument. 

The source of this error may, however, be 
eliminated by re-designing the Fortin baro- 
meter so that the fiducial pointer lies in the 
axis of the instrument. ^ 

Kew barometers are usually set up so as 
to hang plumb, either from gimbals or from 
a ring, and generally, so long as the instru- 
ment is not swinging, the errors due to lack 
of verticality are negligibly small. At sea 
swinging is bound to occur. 

Syphon barometers need careful adjustment 
for verticality, especially if the distance 
between the two limbs is relatively large. 
Accurate instruments are generally fitted with 
spirit-levels. In the same way siphon mano- 
meters are liable to errors due to tilting. 
These may be avoided by designing the mano- 
meter so that its limbs are arranged con- 
centrically, one within the other. 

Barometers of high precision naturally 
require care in levelling. Errors of verticality 
are usually dependent on the cathetometer 
arrangements for referring the mercury levels 
to the measuring scales. 

§ (8) The AootrRAOY and Permanence 
OF THE Mercury Barometer as a Pressure 
Indicator, (i.) Conditions special to the 
Fortin and Kew Types. — In view of the fore- 
going remarks as to the effect of the shape 
of the mercury surface in the cistem on the 
resulting accuracy of the Kew barometer, 
it is clear that in the smaller instmments 
the Fortin type is rather to be preferred for 
accuracy and permanence. If a Kew baro- 
meter is required to possess the same accuracy 
as a Fortin barometer with a tube of similar 
size, it is essential to enlarge its cistern so 
that the effect of changes of meniscus-shape 
is inappreciable. This has been done in the 
case of a Kew pattern gauge barometer used 
as a standard instrument at the National 
® Roy. Meteorolog. Soc. J., 1913, xxxix. 55. 
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Physical Laboratory. The cistern of this 
barometer is approximately 6 in. in dia- 
meter, and the tube J in. Although this 
instrument has been regularly used in con- 
nection with aneroid testing, occasions have 
been found to compare its readings with those 
of the Laboratory working standard Fortin 
barometer at current atmospheric pressures, 
generally near 30 in. The latter instru- 
ment has a tube of J-in. bore. 

During the course of the year following the 
installation of the Kew gauge barometer, 75 compari- 
sons were made, three observers participating at 
various times. From th^ 75 comparisons a mean 
value was found for the error of the Kew barometer. 
On analysing the readings it was found that 63 per 
cent (i.e. 47 out of 75) individually gave values 
■within 0-0010 in. of the mean, 24 per cent (i.e. 18 
out of 75) individually gave values -within 0-0015 
in. of the mean, and 8 per cent {Le. 6 out of 75) 
individually gave values within 0-0020 in. of the 
mean, while the departures of the four remaining 
individual values from the mean were 

0-0022 in., 0-0027 in., 0-0023 in., 0-0021 in. 

These figures indicate the accuracy which it is 
possible to obtain from a Kew pattern barometer 
of sufficiently large dimensions. It should be noted 
that the vernier of the instrument roistered to 0-002 
in. directly ; but reading were taken on it to 
closer accuracy with the help of a reading-lens. 

As an indication of the degree of permanence of 
the indications of this instrument, the following 
figures speak for themselves : 

Table V 


Pbbmanenoe of a large Kew Barometer 


Year. 

Mean Error of 
Barometer relative 
to the Laboratory- 
Standard. 

Year, 

Mean Error of 
Barometer relative 
to the Laboratory 
Standard. 


inches. 


inches. 

1915 

-f-0-0032 

1917 

-fO-0025 

1916 

-f 0-0029 

1918 

-f-0-0027 


The information available concerning the 
permanence of Kew barometers of smaller 
dimensions is not so definite owing to the 
paucity of observational data. It is certain, 
however, that in course of time the mercury 
surface in the cistern becomes covered with 
sediment and loses its former shape to an 
appreciable extent. 

It is not easy to evaluate the accuracy 
attainable by the more frequently used 
mercury barometers without making reserva- 
tions. In giving the estimates shown in the 
following table, it is understood that the 
instruments are used in favourable conditions, 
the indicated accuracy being limited only by 
instrumental errors, and not by external 
atmospheri'b or other conditions : 


Table Vf 


GeHKRAL AOCtTEACY OP FoBTIN AND KlW 
BAROMETEBa 


Internal IMameter 
of Barometer Tube. 

General .U-euracy of a Single Readiuic 

inches. 

0-25 

0-4 

0-5.0-6 

inehee. 

0-006 

0-002 

0-0015 

mlllimetrea. 

0-12 

0'<36 

0-03 

millibars 

0-16 

0-06 

0-04 


Noieg. — 1. The above values are applicable almost 
equally to Fortin and Kew-type barometers. TheV 
also indicate the order of magnitude of any permaneht 
shift that may occur in the indications of the instru- 
ments (with the exception of any change which takes 
place when the vacuum space Incomes defective). 

2. Since the causes which contribute to permanent 
shift are almost entirely linked up with capillary 
action, the Fortin barometer may be looked upon as 
being less susceptible to pernmnent shift than the 
corresponding Kew barometer, owing to the greater 
chance of cistern errors in the latter type of 
instrument. 

The case of special-precision mercury baro- 
meters is considered separately in § (9). With 
the greatest precautions a final accuracy of 
± 0-005 mm. may be obtained in the measure- 
ment of pressure. 

(ii.) Limitations to the Accuracy of the 
Barom^&' in the Measurement of Atmospheric 
Pressures, (a) The Effect of a Wind. — The 
barometer is an instrument which, when there 
is no wind, measures static atmospheric 
pressure, i.e. the weight of the atmosphere. 
In the presence of a wind there is superposed 
on the static atmospheric pressure a pressure 
due to the velocity of the wind, and equal to 
where p is the density of the air, and v 
is the velocity of the wind. 

The following are the values of this ex- 
pression corresponding to various wind 
velocities : 

Table VII 

Pressure due to Wm> 


Wind Velocity (V). 

OorreaiponidtDg Pressure 

Miles 

Metres 

Inches of 

Millibars. 

per hour. 

per sec. 

Mercury. 

6 

2-24 

0-001 

0-03 

10 

4-47 

0-004 

0-12 

20 

8-94 

0-014 

0-5 

30 

13-41 

0-032 

M 

40 

17-88 

0-06 

2-0 

60 

22-36 

0-09 

3-0 

80 

35-76 

0-23 

7-8 

100 

44-70 

0-36 

12-2 


A barometer, whether mercurial or aneroid 
in type, will, if exposed to the full pressure 
of the wind, register a vadue which is in excess 
of the static pressure by th© amount shown 
in the above table. 

In a room whose exterior is exposed to 
the wind, the air pressure may be greater or 
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less than the static pressure of the external 
atmosphere. In other words, the wind may 
produce a pressure or a siictional effect on 
the air in the room, depending on the nature 
and position of the doors, windows, cracks, 
or crevices through which the atmosphere 
may have access to, or egress from, the room. 
The amount of pressure or suction produced 
in the room by the external wind may vary 
up to a maximum value indicated in the 
above table. Consequently, the extent of the 
possible error on a barometer, in its normal 
use as indicator of static atmospheric pressure, 
can be estimated. 

If two barometers in different buildings are 
undergoing comparison, allowance should be 
made for the effect of the wind, which is likely 
to be troublesome at stations of high altitude. 

At sea the wind effect is always present 
on account of the ship’s velocity as well as 
that of the wind. A full discussion of the 
resulting errors will not he attempted here. 
The extent of the errors can he gathered from 
experimental and observational evidence 
already published.^ 

It is possible to design a mercury baro- 
meter having an air-tight cistern into which 
is led the static tube of an anemometer head 
mounted in full exposure to the outside atmo- 
sphere. 

(6) Other Errors in the use of Marine Baro- 
meters. Pumping of Mercury Baron^ters at 
Sea . — In a marine barometer a constricted 
tube is essential in order to obtain even an 
approximate reading of the atmospheric 
pr^ure, the object of constriction being to 
counteract as far as possible the errors in the 
measurement of pressure caused by what is 
known technically as “ pumping ” of the 
mercury column owing to the oscillations of 
the latter aboard ship. 

The following are the chief causes operating 
to produce “ pumping ” at sea : 

(i.) The existence of a periodic vertical 
acceleration acting on the mercury column 
owing to the heaving of the ship. 

(ii.) The disturbance of the mercury due to 
the swinging of the barometer. 

(iii.) The effect of the wind on the air 
pressure in the room where the barometer 
is hung. 

As far as (i.) is concerned, the mercury 
oscillates about a mean position which should 
give the true atmospheric pressure at the 
mean height of the instrument above sea-level. 

As regards (ii.), the barometer is mounted 
on gimbals, and as the instrument swings 
with the rolling and pitching of the ship, the 
mercury column oscillates about a mean 
position which is always higher than the true 
position corresponding to the atmospheric 

^ Roy. Mete(yrolog. Soc. J. xxxiv. 100; British 
Assoc. Bep.y 1919, p. 89. 


pressure, since, in general, the barometer is 
inclined somewhat to the vertical. 

The errors due to (iii.) have been referred 
to separately under (a). Other errors at sea 
of a minor character are not discussed here. 

Of the above sources of error, (i.) is generally 
recognised as the chief cause of ‘‘pumping,” 
and while there are non-oscillatory errors 
inevitably associated with (ii.) and (iii.), it is 
evident that the oscillations of the barometric 
column due to (i.), (ii.), and (iii.) — i.p. the 
amplitude of the pumping — can be diminished 
by damping the oscillations, that is, by con- 
stricting the barometer tube more heavily. 

The greater the damping, however, the 
greater the lag of the mercury column in 
responding to the changes of atmospheric 
pressure. Hence, constricting the tube is of 
necessity a compromise between the lag error 
and the errors due to pumping. This com- 
promise may be arranged to suit average 
conditions at sea, or else the worst conditions. 

It is conceivable that, in existing marine barometers 
the best compromise may not have been made. For 
many years past, the constriction of marine barometer 
tubes has been required to lie between two specified 
limits. The average tube may be regarded as having 
a lagging time of roughly four minutes, i.e. if the 
atmospheric pressure is changing at a uniform rate, 
the barometer at a given time registers the pressure 
which obtained four minutes before the reading was 
taken. 

In the majority of cases the rate of variation 
of atmospheric pressure does not exceed 0*080 in. 
(1 millibar) per hour, i.e. 0*0005 in. (0*017 millibar) 
per minute. The lag error of the average barometer 
corresponding to this rate, being equal to the change 
in pressure in four minutes, is therefore 0*002 in. 
(0*07 millibar). 

Occasionally the rate » of change of atmospheric 
pressure may be double or even treble the above 
estimate, so that the lag error may be correspondingly 
increased in extreme cases. It is well known that 
the errors in the determination of atmospheric 
pressures at sea are much larger ^ than the figures 
which have been attributed above to lag, but it is 
difficult to say to what extent they are attributable 
to pumping, and the consequent uncertainty in 
reading the instrument^ or how much they are due 
to the influence of the wind on the pressure in the 
chart-room. Undoubtedly both sources of error 
have a considerable influence on the accuracy of 
determination of atmospheric pressure at sea. 

(c) Influence of the Velocity of a Ship on the 
Effective Value of Gravity acting on the Mer- 
cury Column of a Marine Barometer . — When a 
ship moves in an easterly direction, the net 
centrifugal force due to the earth’s rotation 
and the ship’s motion is increased, so diminish- 
ing the effective value of gravity on the baro- 
metric column. Consequently the instrument 
reads too high when the ship is moving east- 
wards, and too low for westward motion. 

“ Gold, Roy. Meteorolog. Soc. J. xxxiv. 97. 
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The decrease in the value of gravity result- 
ing from a ship’s easterly velocity of twenty 
miles per hour (17*4 knots) is approximately 
0-08 cm. /(sec.)* for English latitudes. The 
mercury barometer therefore reads too high 
on this account by 0*0025 in. (0*08 millibar). 

The existence of the error has been ex- 
perimentally proved ^ by comparing the 
readings of a mercury and an aneroid baro- 
meter on board ship during a series of short 
easterly and westerly voyages. 

§ (9) FmSTDAMENTAL STANDARD BAROMETER. 
— It will have appeared from the foregoing 
consideration of the design and errors of 
mercury barometers that these instruments 
do not in themselves admit of ready calibra- 
tion from first principles. It is essential, how- 
ever, that there should be some standard with 
which each barometer can be compared and 
calibrated. This standard should be designed 
so that all its errors are determinate, and it 
should give in itself a true value of the 
pressure. Such an instrument may be called 
a fundamental or primary standard barometer. 

Before describing a typical primary standard 
barometer, it would be well to consider the 
main difficulties in the design of the instrument 
and in the absolute measurement of pressure 
from first principles. 

Errors may arise from the following main 
sources. These have not only to be reduced to 
a minimum, but to be made determinate. 

(а) Imperfect vacuum above the barometric 
column, 

(б) Mercury not absolutely pure (deviation 
from standard density). 

(c) Inaccuracy of measurement of the 
temperature of the barometric column. 

(d) Inaccuracy of measurement of the 
height of the barometric column, including 
errors of cathetometry and capillarity. 

In consideration of the above errors, it 
should be observed that, since the best Fortin- 
type barometers are consistent to 0*001 in. 
(0*02 mm.) in the measurement of pressure 
(this being generally regarded as the limiting 
accuracy which can be expected of instruments 
of this design), it is desirable that a primary 
standard barometer should yield an accuracy 
of a higher order, e.g. 0*01 mm. or better. 

(a) With modem methods, a satisfactory 
vacuum should be readily attainable. A 
primary standard barometer should be 
design^ so that the residual pressure in the 
vacuum space admits of measurement from 
time to time ; for this pressure, though small, 
or even negligible at the initial setting up 
of the instrument, is liable to increase with 
time. 

(b) To a certain limit, probably correspond- 
ing to within ± 0^001 in. on the barometer m 
general, the mercui^, as supplied by instru- 


ment makers in their Kew and Fortin -ty|>e 
barometers, may be regarded as consistently 
pure. 

Accurate determinations of the density of 
different specimens of mercury purified by 
different methods indicate variations of 
+ 0*0001 or even 0*0(X)2 from the mean value, 
13*5955 grammes per millilitre, generally 
accepted as the density of mercury at 0° C. 
It is evident that the density of mercury 
should be specially determined for the liquid 
used in a primary standard barometer. If 
this differs from the value generally accepted, 
a correction should be made so that the 
instrument will yield pressures in terms of 
mercury of accepted density. 

(c) Since a change of 1° C. in the tempera- 
ture of the normal barometric column corre- 
sponds to a change of 0*005 in. (0*14 mm.) 
in its height, the measurement of the tempera- 
ture of a primary standard barometer requires 
the most refined methods. It is desirable to 
limit each of the errors (o)-(d) to 0*0001 in. 
(0*002 mm.) at the most. This would neces- 
sitate measurement of temperature to within 
0*02° 0., which may be regarded as very near 
the limiting accuracy attained under favour- 
able conditions by high-precision mercury 
thermometers. Under ordinary conditions, 
the temperature of the mercury in a barometer 
may vary a few tenths of a degree (° 0.) 
between the top and bottom of the column ; 
and, unless the barometer is arranged for 
immersion in a constant temperature water 
bath (which severely limits the design of the 
instrument), the problem of measuring the 
mean temperature of the barometric column 
with the required precision requires consider- 
able care, whether mercury thermometers are 
used or not. 

(d) As regards the measurement of the 
height of the barometric column, the catheto- 
meter measurements can be satisfactorily 
made in terms of a scale which has previously 
been calibrated by comparison with a standard 
of length. 

The method of reading the top of a mercury 
column has been referred to under § (5) (ii.), 
while the error due to capillary action can be 
reduced so as to be negligible by making 
the barometer tube of sufficiently large 
diameter.^ 

It is usual in primary standards to arrange 
the barometric column so that the upper and 
lower mercury surfaces are similar. 

In addition to any allowances that have to 
be made for the errors referred to above under 
the heads (a)-(d), a number of relatively 
smal corrections have to be applied before 
arriving at the final value of the pressure 
determined by means of a primary standard 
hafcmeter. A full account of these errors is 
«'SeeTableILin§(7). 
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^k^iveii in the piihlieationa^ of the Bureau Inter- 
nationa!, where one of the primary standard 
!>arometers of the Bureau is described. 

Briefly, the arrangement of this barometer 
is, in essentials, like that shown in Fig, 14. It 
is really a combined mano- 
meter and barometer, but 
may be considered here as 
a standard barometer in 
duplicate. 

Tubes 1 and 2 together 
form one barometric 
column with vacuum space 
at the upper end of 1. 

The open end of 2 can 
be put into communica- 
tion with the atmosphere 
or, in fact, any gaseous 
pr^sure to be measured. 

Tubes 4 and 5 also 
constitute a barometer, 
with closed end at 4, 
Big. 14. ^ lower reservoir 5 

communicating with the 
atmosphere through a narrow, bent extension 
tube. 

The tube 3 is a supply reservoir containing 
mercury which is generally under diminished 
air pressure. The upper end of this tube 
may be led to a vacuum pump or temporarily 
opened to the air according as it is desired to 
reduce or increase tie amount of mercury in 
each barometer. 

Taps are arranged at the lower end of each 
of the tubes 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, so that the 
amount of mercury in the two barometers can 
be adjusted independently. 

This arrangement allows of considerable 
variation in the volume of the vacuum space 
above each mercury column, and makes it 
possible for the residual pressure ^ in each 
space to be calcu- 
lated from comparisons 
made between the two 
barometers under 
various conditions of 
size of vacuum space. 

The internal diameter 
of the tubes, excepting 
the narrower extension 
parts, is 1*4 in. 

Temperatures are de- 
termined by means of 
four high-precision 
mercury thermometers. 
For convenience, these are not shown in the 
diagrams. 

Fig, 15 shows, as simply as possible, the 
general arrangement of the barometer with 
respect to the cathetometer. 

^ Tmvaux et Mimoires, tome iii. 

® Modern methods of measuring high vacua may 
be applied if the upper portion of the barometer 
tube IS suitably designed. 


The latter consists of a pair of micrometer 
microscopes mounted on a vertical pillar R, 
which can rotate about a vertical axis. The 
scale of the cathetometer is set up separately 
at S, so that it lies together wdth the axes 
of the tubes on the circumference of a circle 
with centre at P. Suitable focussing arrange- 
ments enable the scale and the axes of the 
tubes to be brought exactly into the focal 
plane of the microscopes, so that the height 
difference between two mercury levels may be 
measured directly in terms of the scale by 
rotating the pillar P wdth its microscopes. 

For further particulars reference should be 
made to the original description published by 
the Bureau International. 

IV. The Aneroid Barometer 

§ (10) The aneroid (or non-liquid) barometer 
is an instrument which, while not susceptible 
of the same high order of accuracy as a 
mercury barometer, is a good substitute for 
the latter under conditions where the use of 
a mercury barometer is not admissible. 

Its operation depends in principle on the 
fact that a thin metal disc or membrane 
responds elastically, to an appreciable degree, 
to the difference of pressure on its faces.® 

(i.) Details of Construction, — Fig. 16 shows 
full details of the mechanism of the aneroid. 



Big. 16. 


Notation. — ^A. Metal base plate to which the 
aneroid mechanism is attached. 

B. Corrugated chamber, formed by two thin 
metal diaphragms, called the vacuum- box, since it is 
thoroughly exhausted of air. It is securely bolted 
to the base plate A at the centre of the lower 
diaphragm. 

C. Bridge which spans the vacuum- box B. 

* Compare the Bourdon Gauge, article “Pressure, 
Measurement of,” § (11). 
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DD. Adjusting screws wHch are usetl to raise or 
lower the bridge, thereby altering the tension on 
the vacuum- box B. 

E. Adjusting screw for setting the aneroid to read 
correctly at current atmospheric pressure. The head 
of this screw is seen in the back of most aneroids. 

It provides a slow motion for raising or lowering 
the bridge G, thus slightly adjusting the vacuum- 
box system and therefore the reading of the aneroid. 

F . Steel spring which slides in the back of bridge C. 

G. Knife-edge (of triangular or square steel rod), 
passing through the stud of the vacuum- box and 
coupling the box with the spring F, which tends to 
open the box by pulling strongly upwards. 

The spring and vacuum-box are coupled 
together by means of the knife-edge G. It 
should be noticed that as the vacuum-box is 
similar to a small circular metal box (closely 
resembling two lids of a tin can soldered 
together at their edges), it will be sensitive to 
changes of atmospheric pressure, and, when 
exhausted of air, Wl collapse as illustrated by 
Figs. 17 and 18. 

One of the functions of the steel spring F 
is to oppose this tendency of the vacuum-box 



to collapse. When coupled to the box its 
tension should be e(qual to the pressure of 
the atmosphere on the two diaphragms of the 
box. Under these circumstances the shape 
of the box does not return to that shown in 
Fig. 17, because the tension of the spring is 
applied at the centre of the diaphragm, whereas 
the atmospheric pressure is uniformly dis- 
tributed over the face of the diaphragm. 
#The final shape of the vacuum-box will there- 
fore be somewhat like that illustrated in 
Fig. 19, but will 
depend largely 
upon the thickness 
of the metal mem- 
brane. 

As the under 
Fig. 19 .-- After coupliQg with side of the vacuum - 
the Control Spring. box is secured to 
the base -plate of 
the aneroid, it is clear that the upper side 
will move upward or downward with the 
control spring according as the atmospheric 
pressure decreases or increases. 

H. Bar or arm attached firmly to the spring so 
that its end gives a magnified movement correspond- 
ing to the movement of the vacuum-box. This bar 
contains a device for compensating the aneroid for 
errors due to changes in the temperature of the 
instrument. 


I I. Two supports or pillars fitted to base- plate A. 

J. Bar, or regulator, working on steel points or 
pivots pacing through the supports 1 1. 

If the illustration be carefully studied it 
will be noticed that there is a small rod passing 
from the end of the arm H to the side of the 
bar or regulator J. 

An increase in atmospheric pressure causes 
the arm H to move downward and the 
regulator J to rotate outward from the 
mechanism. An arm is set in an upward 
! direction from the regulator J, which at 
its upper end magnifies the movement 
considerably. 

K. An arm or cock mounted on an independent 
pillar fixed to the base-plate. 

L. Pin or arbor jmsaing through the end of cock K. 
The indicating ne^le of the aneroid (not shown in 
diagram) is mounted on this pin. 

M. Hairspring fitted to pin. 

N. Chain of steel one end of which is fitted to the 
arm passing upward from the regulator J, the other 
being secured to the pin L. 

Concerning the more important parts of 
the mechanism, the following are further 
particulars : 

(ii.) Vacuum Chamber . — This is, in general, 
made of thin sheet German silver, corrugated 
in order to produce greater flexibility of the 
membrane. 

The corrugations may be made by stamping 
or by spinning the membrane in a lathe. 

The diameter of the membrane depends on 
the size of the instrument. It is usually a 
little more than half that of the dial of the 
aneroid, and so varies from 1 in. for a small 
watch-size instrument to about 3 in. for 
the largest aneroids. 

As to the thickness of the metal membrane, 
there is a rather limited choice for the aneroid 
maker. Usually, when German silver is 
employed, 0*004 and 0*006 in. are standard 
sizes for most aneroids. An increase in the 
thickness clearly results in a stiffer membrane, 
i.e. there will be less movement of the centre 
of the membrane corresponding to a given 
change of pressure. Consequently increased 
magnification will be required in registering 
this movement on the dial of the instrument. 
On the other hand, if a thin membrane {e.g. 
0*002 in. gauge) is used it will, in general, be 
unduly distorted on account of its greater 
flexibility, the control spring operating at the 
centre of the membrane. 

Clearly there is ^ limit to the thinness of 
metal used in making up the vacuum chamber. 
In practice, it is found that German silver, 
0*002 in. in thickness, can only be employed in 
the case of a small watch-size aneroid where 
the membrane is approximately 1 in. in 
diameter. Even then it is desirable to restrict 
its use to a short pressure-range. For longer 
ranges on a dial of similar size, the requisite 
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magnification can i>c tibtained when a thicker 
membrane is used. 

Oerman silver is not exclusively used in 
making the membranes for aneroid vacuum 
chambers. Steel diaphragms have been used 
wuth some success in diminishing the defect 
commonly known as “ creep/’ which occurs 
to a greater or less degree whenever the 
membrane is strained by being subjected to 
lai^e changes of pressure such as are necessarily 
met with in aeroplane flights. 

Some aneroids are still made in this country 
with steel diaphragms. In at least one type 
of aneroid, phosphor - bronze is used as 
diaphragm metal. 

(iii.) Lever System for Mechanical Mayrdfica- 
tion of the Mommeni of the Diaphragm of the 
fucuum Chamber . — So far, no mention has 
been made of the kind of scale to be found on 
the dial of the aneroid, or of the precise nature 
of the modification employed in transferring 
the movement of the vacuum-box diaphragm 
to the movement of the indicator on the dial 
of the instrument. 

The exact arrangement of the system of 
magni^^y^g levers depends on whether the 
instrument is intended to record pressures or 
altitudes, or both. Further reference to this 
point will be made under the subsection 
dealing with altimeter aneroids (§ (18)). 

If the aneroid is intended to record pressures 
only, it is nsnal to arrange the subdivisions 
of the pressure scale on the dial to be more or 
less uniformly spaced throughout their range. 
Exact uniformity of spacing is resorted to 
in oases where a vernier is used with the 
pressure scale in order to read off fractions 
of a subdivision, but the use of a vernier 
with a pressure-reading aneroid is neither 
usual nor to be recommended in general. 

The relation between the amount of move- 
ment of the centre of the vacuum -box 
diaphragm and the pressure-change which 
causes this movement is very nearly linear, 
even for a pressure-change from 80 to 15 in. 
of mercury. 

The amount of movement corresponding to 
a pressure-change of'l in. of mercury depends 
upon a number of circumstances, chief of 
which are : 

(а) The stiffness of the control spring. 

(б) The dimensions of the vacuum -box, 
including the thickness of the diaphragms. 

(c) The material of the diaphragms, etc. 

A fair average estimate in the case of a 
single box of two membranes would be 0*005 
in. movement for a pressure-change of 1 in. 
of mercury. This movement is indicated on a 
pressure scale in which a nominal inch of 
mercury usually measures at least a linear inch 
(sometimes more, according to the openness 
of the scale). Hence, a magnification of the 
order 200 or more has to be obtained. 


Roughly speaking, a twentyfold magnifica- 
tion is easily obtained by the lever system 
shown in Fig. 16, between the vacuum-box 
and the metallic chain. A further magnifica- 
tion of twenty may be obtained in transferring 
the motion of the chain to that of the pointer 
on the scale, using the wheel and axle principle. 
The magnification is, generally speaking, 
tolerably uniform throughout the range of the 
pressure scale. 

Variation of magnification with the position 
of the pointer on the dial can be obtained 
by suitable arrangement of the angular posi- 
tions of the shorter levers (see § (18)). 

Of course, increased or diminished magnifica- 
tion throughout the range of pressure may be 
obtained by suitable alterations of the lengths 
of the levers. 

§ (11) Compensation of the Aneroid fob 
Temperature. — The effects of temperature 
on the mechanism of an aneroid barometer 
are sufficiently marked to necessitate com- 
pensation in aneroids generally. They are 
twofold in character, for in addition to the 
thermal expansion of the aneroid mechanism, 
particularly the diaphragms, there is a thermal 
change in the values of the elastic moduli of 
the material of the vacuum -box system ; and 
the result of an increase in temperature is to 
make the diaphragms of the box approach 
one another. 

Commercially, an aneroid is called “ com- 
pensated ” if it has some device in it which 
will make the reading independent of tempera- 
ture at such pressures as occur at sea-level 
(i.e. at about 30 in.). This, however, does 
not necessarily amount to complete thermal 
compensation of the instrument. If the scale 
of a “compensated’* aneroid is correctly 
graduated at a given temperature for all 
pressures, it will not necessarily be correct 
at another temperature f6r all pressures. 
The existence of a temperature coefficient to* 
the scale value of an aneroid should not, 
therefore, be overlooked. In the majority 
of cases in which the aneroid has been com- 
pensated at a constant sea-level pressure 
this coefficient is small, but not necessarily so. 

Two methods are employed in practice to 
compensate aneroids for temperature changes. 
The better and sounder plan is to make the 
long arm of the lever system of two different 
metals, viz. brass and iron firmly brazed 
together. 

Actually, this arm is chiefly of brass, but a 
length of iron is inserted in the upper side. 
Owing to the unequal thermal expansion of the 
two metals (the expansivity of brass being 
greater than that of iron) the effect of an in- 
crease in temperature is to bend the bimetallic 
lever, making it slightly concave upwards, 
i.e. towards the dial. This opposes the thermal 
expansion of the diaphragms, counteracting 
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the tendency of the diaphragms to approach 
one another under increase of temperature. 
With this method of compensation, the 
vacuum-box must be thoroughly exhausted. 
Mathematical investigation shows that satis- 
factory compensation over a large range of 
pressure and temperature is not likely to be 
approached unless the box is thoroughly 
exhausted. 

On the other hand, it is a fairly general 
practice' among instrument-makers, while 
using the bimetallic device for indicating 
aneroids, to adopt the plan of leaving a little 
air in the vacuum-box system of self-recording 
aneroids. These latter instruments usually 
have a number of diaphragm-boxes in series 
(up to six or eight) for the sake of increased 
sensitiveness. In one or two of these a little 
air is left at quite low pressure, in order to 
oppose the thermal changes in the vacuum - 
box, the remaining boxes being thoroughly 
exhausted. Such compensation is limited to 
a comparatively small range of temperature. 

Experiments made on diaphragms of a 
number of different metal alloys indicate that 
the change of stiffness with temperature of an 
aneroid diaphragm -box is small for German 
silver, and distinctly larger for steel and 
phosphor-bronze. 

In practice, it is found that even in aneroid 
mechanisms made as far as possible similar in 
dimensions and material, the thermal changes 
in each instrument requires individual com- 
pensation. 

§ (12) The Adjustment and Testing op 
THE Aneroid Mechanism in the Works. — 
Although, generally speaking, each maker has a 
standard size of mechanism for each type of 
aneroid according to the pressure range and 
the size of the dial, it is necessary to regulate 
each aneroid separately in order to obtain the 
appropriate stiffness of the spring-controlled 
vacuum-box and the requisite magnification of 
the lever system. The need for this arises 
from the fact that diaphragms of the same 
thickness, diameter, and mode of corrugation, 
apparently similar, are not sufficiently alike 
in their elastic behaviour to enable aneroid 
mechanisms to be absolutely interchangeable 
without the precaution of further adjustment 
and testing. 

Consequently, in fitting together the com- 
ponent parts of the mechanism, means of 
adjustment are provided in at least three 
places : 

(а) At the legs of the bridge which supports 
the control spring, for the adjustment of the 
tension on the vacuum-box. 

(б) At the long arm of the lever system, 
enabling the length of this arm to be modified. 

(c) At the regulator, where the turning 
moment of the regulator can be modified by 
a slow adjustment screw. 


(In addition, it is sometimes found useful 
to modify the effective length of the long arm 
of the regulator.) 

It should be noticed that the whole of the 
adjustment of the lever system cannot be 
thrown on to the regulator, because the 
function of the latter is to control not only 
the magnitude of the magnification, but also 
its rate of variation with change of pressure. 

It is this latter provision which restricts the 
range of rotation of the regulator. (This 
subject will be referred to again in connection 
with the magnification mechanism of the 
barograph (see § (18).) 

In connection with the calibration of 
aneroids, an instrument may be fitted with a 
truly uniform scale, or else the openness of 
the scale may vary with the pressure. The 
former is a little more difficult, as the angular 
position of the regulator requires more careful 
adjustment. 

In all cases a reference standard barometer 
is required in order to identify the indications 
of the aneroid, and for this purpose a mercury 
barometer of the Kew pattern gauge type 
(described in § (3) (v.)) is generally used. 

It is recommended "that a thoroughly accurate 
mercury barometer should be selected for this work. 
It should have a comparatively large bore tube 
(0*4 in. or larger), and for prefer^ce a cistern of 
large diameter. Such a mercury barometer would 
make a thoroughly reliable reference standard 
which, with ordinary care, would require little 
attention for upkeep in the course of some years. 

It is usual in the works to “ point ” off a few marks 
on the dial of the aneroid and find the pressures 
given by the mercury gauge corresponding to the 
“ point ” marks on the dial.^ The scale on the dial 
may then be ruled by reference to these “point” 
marks, using a dividing engine. 

§ (13) Aoodraoy, Errors, and Defects 
OF Aneroids, (i.) Accuracy , — The accuracy 
obtainable from an aneroid barometer in the 
measurement of pressure is of a lower order 
than that given by the average mercury 
barometer. Although an aneroid is sensitive 
to quite small changes of pressure, its reading 
cannot be relied upon to give the absolute 
value of the pressure to a precision shown by 
one subdivision of the scale of the instrument 
(0-01 in. in short range aneroids to 0*05 in. 
for long ranges). 

The utility of the aneroid as an absolute 
pressure indicator is limited by gradual and 
appreciable changes in the internal structure 
of the metal of the vacuum-box, and there is 
room for progress in the direction of stabilising 
the diaphragm with a view to securing greater 
permanence in the accuracy of the absolute 
readings. 

^ For this purpose the aneroid is placed in an 
air-tight chamber in which the pressure can be varied 
artifidally. 
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The most justihable use of the present-day 
aneroid is as a relative pressure indicator. 
Under good conditions, an accuracy of +0*01 
in., or even better, can be secured with an 
aneroid in the measurement of differences of 
pressure extending to a few inches of mercury ; 
but wherever an aneroid is used to give absolute 
values, it is highly advisable to compare it, at 
suitable intervals of time, with a reliable 
mercury barometer, in order to obtain informa- 
tion as to the magnitude of the gradual or 
secular changes in the aneroid. 

In spite of this disadvantage, there is 
considerable scope for the use of an aneroid 
as a precision instrument. 

The mercury barometer has its limitations. 
Although it is unrivalled as a reliable pressure 
indicator at land stations, its accuracy is 
reduced aboard ship by the oscillations of the 
ship and other causes, whde its use in aircraft 
is largely impracticable. 

Consequently the aneroid, on account of its 


formly over the surface of the diaphragm. 
Even at 30 in. there may be a tendency 
for the internal structure of the metal of the 
vacuum -box to readjust itself gradually under 
the action of the tension in the diaphragms, 
but when the atmospheric pressure is dimin- 
ished considerably below 30 inches, with 
corresponding movement of the diaphragms, 
the tension in the latter will be considerably 
increased. Consequently the diaphragms, 
though responding to the diminution of 
pressure, do not remain steady at the new 
pressure, but show a further small but gradual 
change in the same direction, in the course 
of time, while the same pressure is maintained. 
This change, or “ creep,” as it is technically 
called, may be represented as the accommoda- 
tion of the internal structure of the metal 
diaphragm under shearing stress. Commen- 
cing with the application of the shearing 
stress, it may last days or even weeks before 
it becomes inappreciable. 


Inch 



Fia. 20. — Curves illustrating “ Creep ” at Low Pressure. 


portability and general convenience, is in- 
dispensable on aircraft, and of considerable 
use, not only at sea, but for survey and other 
work on land. 

(ii.) Errors and Defects — Creep and 
Hysteresis , — ^Most important of all the defects 
to which the aneroid is susceptible is that 
generally known as “ creep.” 

It will assist in the appreciation of this 
defect if a passing reference is made to Figs. 
17, 18, and 19, in which the vacuum-box . is 
shown in three stages of development ; 

(a) Before being exhausted of air. 

(h) Immediately after exhaustion. 

(c) After coupling up to the control spring. 
In (a) there is no tension in the membrane, 
while in (6) the diaphragms are clearly de- 
flected. In (c), although the tension of the 
control spring is arranged to balance the 
total atmospheric pressure on the vacuum - 
box at normal pressure (i.e. 30 in.), the 
diaphragms are still somewhat in a state of 
strain, since the tension of the control spring 
is applied at the centre of the upper diaphragm, 
while the atmospheric pressure acts uni- 


To give a concrete example, the preceding 
curves (Fig, 20) represent the variation of the 
reading of an aneroid barometer with time 
while maintained under a constant low press- 
ure. They may be considered typical of the 
average aneroid. 

The lower and upper curves correspond to 
the pressures 22 and 14 in. of mercury 
respectively. In both cases the “ creep ” 
was measured from the time when the aneroid 
was submitted to the given low pressure. 

It will be observed that the “ creep ” 
follows at least approximately an exponential 
law of variation with the time. 

Other conditions being equal, the amount 
of “ creep ” will be increased : 

(а) The further the pressure is diminished. 

(б) The thinner the diaphragm. 

(The rate of diminution of the pressure 
also has an influence on the “ creep,” which 
is likely to vary in diaphragms of different 
material.) 

On the other hand, if the pressure is restored 
to its initial value, say to 30 in., the aneroid 
will first read lower than initially by a quantity 
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of the same order of magnitude as the total 
amount of “creep.” A recovery by a similar 
gradual process of accommodation of the 
internal structure then takes place, the curve 
of recovery being somewhat similar to that 
given in Fig. 20 inverted. If the pressure 
had been brought to some intermediate value 
instead of being restored to 30 in., only a 
proportion of the loss due to “creep” at the 
lowest pressure would be recovered, and the 
aneroid would be compromised between a 
recovery due to a partial restoration of press- 
ure and a possible further “ creep ” due to its 
maintenance at a pressure below 30 in. 

(iii.) Influence of the Rate of Change of 
Pressure on the Calibration of an Aneroid ^ — 
From the foregoing reasoning it follows that, 
since an aneroid “ creeps ” to greater or less 
extent at any diminished pressure, the gradua- 
tion of the pressure scale involves a considera- 
tion of the rate of change of pressure. It is 
clear that in the case of mountain aneroids 
the rate of change of pressure, or climb, will 
be very slow, while for aircraft aneroids the 
rate is usually very quick. 

In the workshop it is desirable to calibrate 
aneroids following a quick rate of artificial 
change of pressure such as would be con- 
venient and economical with respect to tima 

At the Government testing institutions, 
where aneroids are examined, the rate of 
change of pressure may be slow or quick 
according to the use to which the instrument 
is intended to be put in practice. 

(iv.) Fjxample of Influence of Time Factor 
on the Aneroid Reading at Low Pressure . — 
The reading of an average aneroid, graduated 
from 30 to 23 in., is approximately 0*05 
in. higher at 23 in. following a very quick 
diminution of pressure from 30 to 23 in. 
(e.g. lasting only one or two minutes) than after 
a very slow diminution (lasting about one 
hour). 

For an average aneroid of range 30 to 16 
in., the corresponding discrepancy at 16 in. 
would be of the order Ar hi. 

Incidentally, it is desirable not to confuse 
the expressions “ lag ” and “ creep ” as 
applied to aneroids. The term “ lag,” as 
generally understood in its broadest sense, 
implies that the instrument under considera- 
tion does not immediately and fully respond 
to the changes it is intended to indicate. 

An aneroid barometer certainly responds 
quickly to the changes of pressure to which 
it is subjected. Whether the change is large 
or small, the instrument responds almost 
entirely within a minute of completion of the 
change. Under circumstances of very rapid 
change of pressure,»such as occur to an aero- 

^ This particularly concerns the long-range instru- 
ments. The effect on the calibration of short-range 
aneroids is not very marked. 


plane when the pilot is making a very rapid 
descent, it is not expected that the instrument 
will be free from lag. 

On the other hand, as Fig. 20 illustrates, 
an aneroid starts “ creeping ” to a greater or 
less extent when put under a given diminished 
pressure. The exponential shape of the curves 
may sugg^t a time lag indicating that the 
instrument may he approaching the true 
condition of deformation of the vacuum- box 
corresponding to the diminished pressure. 
Actually, however, the aneroid has quickly 
and fully responded to the diminution of 
pressure, following the elastic laws of de- 
formation, but owing to excessive straining of 
the diaphragm near its surface, and particu- 
larly near the centre, where it is pulled out 
by the control spring, changes in the internal 
structure of the diaphragm metal take place 
beyond the ordinarily recognised elastic laws, 
and give rise to the phenomena designated 
as “ creep.” 

It may also be asked, What differences are 
found between the falling and rising readings 
of the aneroid at any given intermediate 
pressure, if the lowest pressure is maintained 
for only five minutes or so, before the return 
to initial pressure is commenced ? Fig. 21 
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Fig. 21. — Curves illustrating the Amount of 

Hysteresis in the Average Aneroid when sub- 
mitted to a Pressure Cycle. 

(Compiled from particulars of aneroid tests at the 
National Physical Laboratoryj and arranged to 
represent a mean of the vanous sizes in which 
aneroids are made.) 


shows curves illustrating the average differ- 
ence found between the errors of the scale 
for dimmishing and increasing pressures in the 
course of laboratory tests on aneroids. 

Though illustrating “creep,” they are also 
known as hysteresis curves. 

In the above diagram it has been assunaed that 
the pressure scale of the aneroid has been correctly 
graduated with pressure diminishing in accordance 
with the most usual rate of test at the laboratory 
(i.e. 1 in. per 5 minutes). 

The curved lines BO, B'CT, B^CT, and B"T'" 
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represent the errora with preesure increasing from 
26, 22, 18, and 14, in. respectively, the residual 
errors at 30 in. corresponding to the four different 
pressure cyci^ being AO, AC', ACT , and A(T". 

Further example might be cited of the behaviour 
of aneroids under diminished prmsures, but all 
would be illustrative of what has already been 
described as “ creep.’’ 

(v.) Limitation of the Amount of (7ree^ ” 
in an Aneroid , — Various attempts have been 
made to reduce the errors consequent upon 
“ creep.” 

During the Great War a large number of 
aneroids were made not only for barometric 
purposes, but as height indicators — i.e. alti- 
meters — in aircraft (to which reference will be 
made in § (18) (iv.)), and the question of 
reduction of “ creep ” was given considerable 
attention both before and during the war. 
As a result it was shown that the source of 
the “ creep ” lay almost entirely in the vacuum- 
box, a n^Iigible proportion being due to the 
control spring. 

Two methods are feasible for diminishing 
the creep : 

(а) Judicious selection and treatment oi 
the diaphragm metal for making the vacuum- 
box. 

(б) Judicious control of the stiffness of the 
elastic system, including both spring and 
vacuum-box. 

The former was attempted with some 
success by the use of a vacuum-box with 
diaphragms of steel, tempered glass-hard. 

The latter method depends upon the follow- 
ing consideration : 

The source of the bulk of the error due to 
“ creep ” has been located in the vacuum-box, 
not in the control spring. If the spring is 
made stiffer, so that its response to a given 
force is smaller, the combination of the spring 
and V€wuum-box is stiffer. Hence, as the 
movement of the vacuum-box; in response to a 
given pressure -change is smaller, the shearing 
stress in the diaphragms is relatively smaller 
corresponding to that pressure-change, and 
consequently the “ creep ” is smaller. 

This has been expressed mathematically by 
Hersey.^ This theorem is very important from 
several points of view, and can be made the basis 
of a mathematical analysis of the performance of an 
aneroid in terms of the features of the component 
parts of its mechanism. Starting with the definition 
that the stiffness of a body, or of a sj^tem of bodies, 
is the ratio of the force applied to the deflection 
produced, the theorem states that if S is the stiffness 
of a coupled system consisting of two component 
parts whose stifeesses are and Sg, the relation 

S=X(Si-}-Sg) 

is satisfied, where X is a dimensionless constant 
oharaoteristio of the component to which the external 

^ J. Wash. Acad. ScL, 1916, vi. No. 16. 


force is applied, being unity if applied at the 
coupling. By differentiation 

rfS=X(dSi+rfS„) +dS,). 

"TOg 


Hence the fractional change in the stiffness of the 
coupled system, in terms of the fractional changes in 
the stiffnesses of the components, due to any cause 
whatever, is 




where rj denotes 


S. 

Si+S, 


By applying this relation, and considering the 
fractional variations dS/S, etc., to be due to “ creep” 
alone, it appears that a vacuum- box having in 
itself a given “ creep ” dS^/Si would, if coupled to a 
perfectly elastic steel spring (i.e. with ^ 82 / 82 = 0 ) 
twice as stiff, give a system with only one- third the 

creep” of the vacuum- box alone. 

Note . — The magnification given by the lever system 
would need to be correspondingly increased, since 
in this method the reduction in “ creep ” is obtained 
by sacrificing sensitiveness of movement of the 
diaphragms. 

(A further reference to the influence of “creep” 
upon the performance of present - day aneroids 
will be given under the heading “Altimeters” (see 

§ (18) (iv.).) 

(vi.) Errors due to Friction of Mechanism^ 
etc , — In linking together the component parts 
of an aneroid mechanism, a compromise must 
be made between errors or inconsistencies in 
the reading of the instrument due to friction 
and those due to backlash consequent upon 
loose jointing of the lever system, metallic 
chain, etc. A hair-spring is fitted to the pin 
which carries the indicating needle in order 
to take up this backlash. 

In a good aneroid these mechanical errors 
are quite small. The extent of their magnitude 
can be seen by tapping the aneroid from 
different sides and holding it in a variety of 
positions. In general, the indications of an 
aneroid vary slightly according as the instru- 
ment is read in the horizontal or in the vertical 
position. This difference depends upon the 
way in which the parts of the aneroid are 
balanced. 

One important defect which prevents a more 
extended use of the aneroid in practice is the 
susceptibility of the instrument to slow and 
usually progressive changes, in course of time, 
at ordinary atmospheric pressures. In the 
case of aneroids that have been subjected 
repeatedly to low pressures, such a progressive 
change is not surprising. 

With meteorological aneroids used only for 
sea-level pressures, i.e. for the range 31 to 27 
in., it would be expected that once the aneroid 
were set to read correctly by comparison 
with a standard mercury barometer it would 
not need readjustment for some time. Such, 
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however, is not the case, as the diversity of 
readings of many a household ane,roid tmro- 
meter will suggest. Aneroids take some time 
to settle down to a comparatively stable state 
after being first put into use. 

It is wise, therefore, not to rely implicitly 
on the aneroid for absolute readings, but 
rather for differences of pressure. In many 
cases there are occasions for comparing its 
readings with independent values of the atmo- 
spheric pressure. Where the instrument is 
found to read increasingly low, a leakage of 
air into the vacuum-box may be suspected. 
Nowadays this trouble happens but rarely. 

§ (14) The Akeeoid Barograph. — (For 
Mercury Barograph see § (3) (vi.).) 

22 shows a normal pattern aneroid 
barograph, or self-recording barometer. 

The type illustrated is of short range, suitable 
for meteorological purposes at or near sea- 



Fig. 22. 


level, where the range of variation of atmo. 
spheric pressure is but a few inches of mercury. 

It will be seen from the illustration that 
the control spring of the type usually fitted 
to an indicating aneroid is absent. It is 
general practice in making barographs to 
insert a suitable control spring inside each 
vacuum-box. 

Broadly speaking, the mechanism of the 
indicating aneroid is retained, except that the 
metallic chain operating the indicating needle 
is replaced by a long pen lever, which traces 
out the record on a uniformly revolving drum, 
driven by clockwork. 

When a barometer is made self-recording, 
it is usually at the expense of accuracy, which 
is limited % the friction of the pen and some- 
times by a lack of balance of the component 
parts of the mechanism. In good barographs 
these disadvantages are satisfactorily small, 
and do not outweigh the advantages offered 
by a self-recording instrument. 

In the field of aeronautics there is a demand 
for a self-recording aneroid for certain classes 
of work. In several of the height records 
attempted by pilots during the last decade, 
the estimation of the height attained by air- 


craft has been based on sealed barographs 
which were tested in the laboratory and 
checked at the conclusion of the flight. 

On account of progress in aviation, attention has 
b^n given to the long- range barograph. Its calibra- 
tion in the workshop presents ' somewhat more 
difficulty than the short-range instrument. Beyond 
a certain limiting pressure, generally in the neighbour- 
hood of 15-12 in., but dependent on the dimensions 
of the vacuum- box, the movement of the metal 
diaphragms loses consistency, and departs from the 
^neml linear law of deflection with pressure w’hich 
is obtained at higher pressure. 

It is natuKil that the accuracy of an aneroid 
barograph should deteriorate with increasing range. 
On the other hand, the graduation lines of the chart 
are less openly spaced than in the short-range 
instrument. 

The recording mechanism of the average baregraph 
naay leave much to be desired, if the instrument is 
used on aircraft, owing to vibration and ako to 
backlash in its parts. Experiments have been made 
on barographs in w'hich these errors have been 
diminished by making the record on a different 
principle. In one case an instrument waS developed 
which recorded photographically by means of a 
narrow beam of light reflected from a small mirror 
actuated by the vacuum- box system of the barograph, 
the record being traced on sensitised paper on the 
revolving drum. 

This is but one example of the possibilities of 
development of the barograph, which in its present 
form has scarcely reached a condition of finality 
such as aviatom would desire. 

V 

§ (15) The Barometer in Practice. — 
With the exception of meteorological work, 
there are, in general, different fields of use 
for the aneroid and the mercury barometer. 

Among the many uses to which barometers 
are put nowadays, the following should be 
mentioned as being the most important : 

(i.) Weather Forecasting , — Systematic use of 
barometers and other instruments is made by 
the Meteorological Office, which is responsible 
for the collection of information req[uired for 
the purpose of weather forecasting. Instru- 
mental observations are made on a com- 
prehensive basis in order to ascertain the 
distribution of atmospheric pressure, not only 
over the British Isles but, in conjunction with 
other countries, over the Northern Hemisphere 
generally. 

This involves barometric readings taken both 
on land and at sea. In the British Isles 
there are a number of officially recognised 
stations which daily, or in many cases more 
frequently, send their observational data to the 
Meteorological Office. At sea, observations are 
made on the atmospheric pressure by means 
of a mercurial marine barometer of the type 
described in § (3) (iv.). 

(The limitations to the accuracy of the 
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mercury barometer in the measurement of 
atmospheric pressure are discussed in § (8) 
(ii.). Some of these factors refer equally to 
aneroid barometers, but the latter are not so 
generally used as the former in connection 
with official weather forecasting.) 

An outstanding advance has been made dur- 
ing the past decade in the investigation of the 
meteorology of the upper atmosphere. This 
has been done by sending up small registering 
balloons, each supplied with a set of record- 
ing instruments called a meteorograph. The 
instruments are exceedingly light and of 
compact design, and are referred to else- 
where.^ 

(ii.) Savveying, — Considerable use is made 
of the aneroid barometer for surveying 
purposes, but care should be taken not to 
overrate the performance of this instrument. 
Accurate results can be obtained from the 
aneroid under suitable conditions, but if it 
is used under extended ranges of pressure or 
height, then it follows that much care is 
needed in dealing with the errors due to 
instrumental and atmospheric conditions (see 
Part VI. § (16) on the “Determination of 
Heights by the Barometer ”). 

The most justifiable use of the aneroid for 
survey work lies in the evaluation of heights 
intermediate between two given contours 
which have been accurately determined by 
other methods (e.g, by means of a theodolite). 
This requires relative measures of height only, 
and for such interpolation work the surveying 
aneroid is usually provided with a uniformly 
spaced scale of heights in addition to its 
pressure scale. 

The accuracy obtainable in determining the 
height of a given station by reference to two 
known stations depends on a number of 
circumstances. Tor interpolation over ranges 
up to about 3000 ft. above sea-level, it is 
possible to obtain an accuracy of tlO feet, 
using an aneroid of the best quality and 
sensitiveness, in which errors of friction and 
backlash in the mechanism have been satis- 
factorily minimised. Such an accuracy would 
represent the best attainable limit under 
special circumstances. In surveying by inter- 
polation at high altitude, the final errors are 
considerably larger. 

It is highly desirable that the instrument should 
be well compensated for changes in its temperature. 
In a number of oases the accuracy obtainable in this 
survey work is limited by the incomplete thermal 
compensation of the aneroids employed. 

(iii.) Aviation . — ^The basis of the determina- 
tion of height by means of the barometer is 
discussed in Part VI. § (16), togetner with 
the limitations in the use of the aneroid baro- 
meter as an altimeter on aircraft. 

^ See article "Air, Investigation of the Upper,” 


(iv.) Physical and Chemical DeterminatioTis . — For 
these purpc^es the mercury barometer is ordinarily 
used, since the barometric precision demanded 
generally exceeds that obtainable from an aneroid 
barometer. There are occasions, however, on which 
an aneroid may more readily be used, though with 
sacrifice of accuracy. 

The use of the barometer is incidental to 
many operations of a physical or chemical 
nature, some involving high accuracy, others 
only a moderative accuracy. In special cases, 
such as the determination of some physical 
constants, and in certain measurements and 
standardisations of a fundamental nature, the 
barometric factor is of high importance, and 
sometimes limits the final accuracy of the 
determination. 

In many cases the work requires the use of a 
manometer, ora manometer in conjunction with 
a barometer. Further reference to this point 
is made in Part VII. § (19) on ‘‘Manometers,” 

Suffice it to mention but two such in- 
stances where high precision is required of 
the barometer. 

The determination of the boiling-point on a 
thermometer is dependent on the measurement 
of atmospheric pressure. A change of 0-27 
mm. in the ppessure corresponds under normal 
conditions to a change of 0-01° C. in the 
boiling-point. An accuracy of 0-01° C. is often 
demanded in calibrating thermometers, and 
in the determination of the primary funda- 
mental thermometer standards a still higher 
order of precision is required: ^ 

Similar barometric accuracy is demanded 
in the maintenance of precision standards of 
mass, for the reason that the fundamental 
and legal standards are of platinum, a metal 
which is too costly for sub-standards of mass, 
which are usually of considerably less dense 
material. Consequently, in comparing the 
sub-standards with the fundamental ones, 
high precision is required in the evaluation 
of the buoyancy correction, and this incident- 
ally demands high barometric accuracy for 
the determination of air density, 

VI 

§ (16) The Determination of Heights by 
THE Barometer. — In climbing from one level 
to another, whether on land or in the air, it 
is found that the pressure, temperature, and 
density of the atmosphere as a general rule 
decrease. 

As the variation of pressure with height is 
the most considerable of these three quantities, 
the barometer has, in consequence, been 
used as a means whereby atmospheric heights 
can be obtained. In aircraft, ' where a 
knowledge of the height attained in flight is 
obviously useful, the barometer offers practi- 

“ See “ Thermometry,” § (3) (v.) Vol. I. 
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cally the only methtxi of determination. There 
are other methods for determining the height 
of aircraft from without. These have b^n 
successfully developed during the war. 

{i.) Fundatmnkd Formulae , — The deter- 
mination of heights by a portable barometer 
dej[x>nds, in the first instance, upon a know- 
ledge of the relation between heights and 
pressures. A theoretical investigation of this 
relation will be found in the article ‘‘ Atmo- 
sphere, Physics of” (§ (1). 

It is there shown that the assumption that 
the temperature is constant and equal to T° 
absolute leads to the formula 

RT * 

which at aea-level in latitude 45° becomes 
in feet 

H =2211T (logioPi -logio^j), 
and in metres 

H = 674T (logiojPi-logioPz), 

T being measured in absolute Centigrade 
degrees. If the temperature decrease uni- 
formly with the height according to the law 

T=Ti-/9H, • 

where is the temperature at zero height. 



and this, assuming a fall of 6*5° C. per kilo- 
metre, gives us the value for H in metres ; 

H = 153-85 X Ti 1 1 - j. 

Though the logarithmic formula given above 
is based on the assumption of an isothermal 
atmosphere, it can be shown by observations 
to give high accuracy in the determination 
of heights, provided the assumed isothermal 
temperature T is taken equal to the mean 
atmospheric temperature over the height 
considered. 

Numerical values of the height-difference 
between two hypothetical stations have been 
worked out from these two formulae for 
several particular cases, including large and 
small variations of pressure and temperature, 
taken at random with sufficient range to test 
the formulae severely. In general, the two 
formulae yield height -values which are in 
agreement to within 1 part in 1000, provided 
that the mean value of the atmospheric tem- 
perature between the two stations is employed 
in the isothermal formula, while a uniform 
gradient of temperature defined by the tem- 
peratures at the two stations is assumed in 
using the other formula. In no case does the 
dpcrepancy exceed 1 part in 500, 

YOL, HI 


It is, however, clearly imfK>seible, owing to 
the extensive vertical gradient of atnK>spheric 
I temperature, to select a single value tcj re- 
I present accurately the mean atmospheric 
temperature for all heights. Consequently, 
although the isothermal formulae (with pro- 
perly selected temperature) may be justifiably 
used as an accurate means of determining the 
difference in height between two levels at 
which the pressure and temperature are known, 
any table of corresponding heights and press- 
ures based on the isothermal formula, with 
one fixed value of the atmospheric temperature 
for ail heights, can, at the best, be only 
approximate. 

In the past, the isothermal type of formula 
has generally been used in the determination 
of heights by the barometer. It received 
international sanction some years ago, and 
was incorporated in the most recent (1890) 
edition of the International Meteorological 
Tables. 

Ejf&A of Variation of OravUy * tviih AUUude.— In 
the formulae arrived at so far, gravity has been 
treated as constant throughout the range erf altitude 
considered. The effect erf taking into account its 
small variation with altitude in deducing the h^ht 
formula would naturally be to alter the shape of the 
formula and nnduly complicate it. Sufficient accu- 
racy is obtained by assuming gravity constant and 
equal to the mean value over the range of height 
considered. 

(ii.) The Old International Meteorological 
Formula for computing Heights from Pressures. 
— The formula given below is, in the main,* 
that adopted by the International Meteoro- 
logical Committee in their tables for the 
determination of heights by the barometer : 

Notation . — Altitude of lower station in metres. 

As = Altitude of upper station in metres, 
T=Mean atmospheric temperature be- 
tween the two stations expressed 
in absolute degrees, 

Tq= A bsolute temperature corresponding 
to the melting-point of ice, 
0=Mean pressure of aqueous vapour in 
the air column between the 
stations (supposed in the same 
vertical line), 

97 = Mean pressure of the air in the 
. column between the two stations, 
X= Latitude of the stations, 
p,=AtmoephOTO prea 8 ureat\ 
lower station, L+ii 

Pa = Atmospheric pressure at j 
upper station, J 


^ The value of gravity at a height of 10 kilometres 
is than that at sea-level in the same latitude by 
1 part in SOO. 

* See TaMes MiUorologimes Internationales » 
published by Gauthler-Villars, in 1890. 

* If pressures are obtained • by means of the 
mercury barometer, the jreadiiags of the instrument 
should be corrected to the sdme temperature and 
gravity. 
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Formula : 

Aj - *1 = 18400 X X ( rro-3787(^/i)) 

X (1 + 0-00259 cos 2\) X 

This formula consists of six factors, which 
are designated as ^ 

A, B, C, D, E, F 


In the International Meteorological Tables, h is 
written as 0 / 77 , 

where ^=mean pressure of\ 

aqueous vapour between the two 
■^=mean pressure of j stations, 
the air . j 

and the correction factor C for humidity is 
1 

i- (>378(0/77)* 


for the sake of further explanation, so that the 
formula may be written 

- hi = A xBxGxDxExF. 

(A.) The factor A, equal to 18400 for alti- 
tudes measured in metres, is computed from 
the expression 

MX 9^45 

(§ (16) (i.)), including the elementary log- 
arithmic formula and ba.rometric constant 
without refinements for gravity and humidity, 

where R is the gas constant for dry air with 
normal content of carbon dioxide. 

^ = logioe. 

is the value of gravity at mean sea- 
level in latitude 45®. 

(B.) B, equal to T/T^, is the temperature 
factor. 

It is obviously very important, since the 
altitude varies directly as the mean absolute 
temperature of the air column. For accurate 
determination of heights by the barometer 
every possible effort should be made to obtain 
the value of T as accurately as possible. 

The factors, C, D, and E are relatively less im- 
portant than A, B, and F. 

Their combined effecte do not, in general, exceed 
1 per cent of the calculated value of the altitude. 

(C.) Humidity Factor . — The density of aqueous 
vapour is 0*622 relative to air. A given volume of 
moist air weighs less than the same volume of dry 
air at similar temperature and pressure. Hence, 
for a given pressure difference between two stations, 
the altitude is greater the greater the humidity of 
the air. 

The factor C, therefore, always exceeds the limiting 
value I for dry air. 

Consider an elementary volume of dry air of unit 
mass. If we substitute for it the same volume 
of moist air, of humidity ic, at the same pressure and 
temperature, we get a resulting mass 

1 - jfc 4- /fc X 0*622 = 1 - ifc X 0*378. 


^ The corrective factors B and E given above are 
expressed in a somewhat different form in the pub- 
lished tables. For simplicity, most of the numerical 
terms 0 ven in the International Tables are retained, 
though more recent determinations of physical and 
geodetic constants have resulted in slightly different 
values. 


The correction for humidity can only be made 
approximately. According to the tables, its 
maximum effect does not exceed 0*5 per cent of the 
calculated altitude unless the mean air-column 
temperature T exceeds 2f83° A. 

(D.) In the determination of the barometric con- 
stant A, standard gravity ( 9 ^ 45 ) was assumed. For 
the measurement of heights in another latitude X, 
the constant A must be multiplied bj’^ 


U. by (1+0*00259 cos 2X). 

9 

This factor does not influence the calculated altitude 
by more than 0*3 per cent. For English latitudes 
the effect is 0*1 per cent, the corrective factor D being 
less than unity. 

(E.) Corrective Factor for Variation of Gravity with 
Height above Mean Sea4eveh — 

If pg = value of gravity at sea-level in a given 
latitude, 

value of gravity at height hi in a given 
latitude, 

value of gravity at height h^ in a given 
latitude, 

R = radius of earth in metres, 

with sufficient accuracy, and similarly 


therefore the mean value of gravity between heights 
hi and Ag 


and the corrective factor 


i facti 

!)=( 


6371104r 


R being taken as 6371104 metres. The effect of 
this factor is about 5 ft. on altitudes up to 10,000 ft. 

(F.) The formula is logarithmic on account of the 
assumption that the temperature of the air column 
is constant between the two stations. (Gravity is 
also assumed constant.) 

The justification of these assumptions has already 
been considered in § (16) (i). 

If heights are expressed in feet, the value 
of the constant corresponding to 18400 
becomes 60368. 

Further, if a mean atmospheric temperature 
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50° F. is assumed, as has usually been the 
practice in England, in graduating the scales 
of height indicators, the international formula 
becomes 

A,-Ai = 62579 1ogio^‘ (feet), 

as a simple modification without introducing 
such refi.nements as the corrections for gravity 
and humidity. 

(iii.) TAe Measurement of Heights in Practice. 
— Provided the barometer does its part 
faithfully, the determination of heights by 
this means is an operation which depends 
primarily on a knowledge of the distribution 
of temperature throughout the atmosphere, 
and secondarily on the humidity of the air. 
The latter factor is usually neglected. 

The atmospheric temperature at any given 
height is so variable that it is impossible to 
lay down a numerical relation between heights 
and pressures which is more than approxi- 
mately true in general. 

(a) Basis of Height Scales in England. — In 
adapting the barometer to measure altitudes 
by means of a height scale instead of (or in 
addition to) a pressure scale, some numerical 
relation must be chosen as the basis of conver- 
sion from pressures to heights. The relation 
first adopted was given by the late Sir George 
Airy, Astronomer Royal, in 1867, and is still 
known as Airy’s Table. ^ 

It served as the basis of graduation of the 
height scales of aneroid barometers used for 
surveying or mountaineering purposes. Mer- 
cury barometers were not used in this way for 
direct indication in height units. 

Airy’s table was confined to a range of 
heights of 0 to 12,000 feet, and was based on 
the supposition that the mean atmospheric 
temperature between any two given heights 
was 50° F. No information was given (loc. 
cit.) as to the values of the constants from 
which the table was calculated, but its basis 
can easily be shown to be the logarithmic 
formula : 

*2-^1=62759 X logiofi (feet). 

It appears that Airy, in using the logarithmic 
constant 62759, assumed an average value of 
the humidity of the atmosphere, since the 
heights given by his table are about 0*3 per 
cent higher than they would have been on the 
assumption of a dry atmosphere. 

The predominating influence of atmospheric 
temperature on the accuracy of height deter- 
mination was recognised by Airy, who added 
to his table instructions for corjrecting the 
height for deviation of the observed tempera- 
ture from the assumed value, 50° F. 

With the development of aviation cam© a 

^ Ptoc. Brit. Met. Soc. iii. 406. 


demand for height -measuring instruments. 
Clearly, a mercury barometer was impracti- 
cable, and accordingly the aneroid barometer 
was used, its pressure scale being replaced 
by a scale of heights, from which it became 
known as an altimeter aneroid. Though at 
first, in the more experimental stages, the 
altimeter scale may have been based on Airy’s 
table, a rather different standard basis of 
graduation was adopted by the Government 
for English altimeters. This is shown in the 
following table : 

Table VHI 

Basis op Graduation of English Altimeter 
Aneroids 


Pressure. 
(Inches of 
Mercury. 1 

Corresponding 

Altitude. 

(Feet.l 

Pressure, 
(Inches of 
Mercury.) 

Corresponding 

Altitude. 

(Feet.) 

33-390 

-3000* 

17-863 

14,000 

32-183 

-2000 

17-217 

16,000 

31-021 

-1000 

16-596 

16,000 

29-900 

0 

15-996 

17,000 

28-820 

+ 1000t 

16-418 

18,000 

27 779 

2000 

14-861 

19,000 

2G-775 

3000 

14-324 

20,000 

26-807 

4000 

13-807 

21,000 

24-875 

5000 

13-308 

22,000 

23-977 

6000 

12-827 

23,000 

23-111 

7000 

12-364 

24,000 

22-276 

8000 

11-917 

26,000 

21-471 

9000 

41-487 

26,000 

20-695 

10,000 

11-072 

27,000 

19-948 

11,000 

10-672 

28,000 

19-227 

12,000 

10-286 

29,000 

18-533 

13,000 

9-915 

30,000 


* Descent. t Ascent. 


Notes. — 1 . The mean temperature of the atmosphere 
over any given range of altitude has been taken as 
50° P. (10° C.). 

2., The zero of altitudes has been arranged to 
correspond to the pressure 29 900 in. 

3. Pressures are given in terms of inches of mercury 
at the same temperature and gravity. 

4. The above table is based on the formula : 

H. - Hi = 60368 X X logi, 

( = 62579Xlog„|^), 

where T, the mean atmospheric temperature between 
two ^ven stations, has been taken as 283° abs. (50° F.), 

Pi P 2 being the pressures! at the lower and upper 
Hi H 2 being the altitudes j stations respectivmy, 

T being expressed in absolute degrees. 

This is the simplest approximation to the complete 
formula adopted in the old Iritermtixmal Meteorological 
Tables. 

5. The above table should not be confused with 
Airy's Table of Altitudes which is still generally used 
in graduating surveying aneroids. Airy’s table makes 
an allowance for the moisture content of the atmo- 
sphere, and therefore gives altitudes which are 
greater than those shown above by about 3 feet per 
1000 feet. 

(5) Basis of Oraduedion of Altimeter Scales 
in Other Countries. — In the United States the 
mean atmospheric tempemture, 50° F., has 
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alsM) been taken aa the basis of graduation of 
height scales. The formula adopted there 
is not, however, quite the same as in this 
country, since a different allowance has been 
made ft)r atnuispheric humidity 

In Euroj^ean countries w'here the metric 
system is in vogue, it has been customary to 
graduate height scales on the supposition of 
a mean atmospheric temperature 0° C. This 
basis cannot, however, be said to represent 
universal practice on the Continent. 

§ (17) Atmospheric Conditions, (i.) 
Errors of the Meadings of Altimeters due to 
Variations of Temperature of the Air . — Of all 
sources of errors to which the indications of 
altimeters, in general, are susceptible, whether 
instrumental or atmospheric, the temperature 
of the atmosphere gives the most trouble, not 
so much on account of its variation with height 
as by reason of its variation at a given height. 

Reference to the altitude formula in § (16) 
(i.) shows that the true height corresponding 
to a given pressure change is proportional to 
the mean atmospheric temperature over the 
height considered, expressed in absolute 
degrees. In view of the fact that the annual 
mean temperature of the atmosphere at sea- 
level differs but little from 50° E., it is clear 
that the higher the altitude, the further does 
the mean atmospheric temperature depart from 
50° F. Consequently the percentage error as 
well as the absolute error in the uncorreoted 
indication of the altimeter increases with the 
height. 

In consequence of the actual temperature 
being generally lower than the assumed 
value, the indications of the altimeter are 
usually too high. The pioneer work done 
by W. H. Dines in the investigation of the 
upper atmosphere has enabled satisfactory 
estimates to be made of the probable errors 
of assumed atmospheric temperatures at 
various heights. Working from this informa- 
tion, Dobson ^ has calculated the probable 
errors of the indications of a standard Air 
Service altimeter ^ due to variations in atmo- 
spheric temperature alone. The diagram {Fig. 
23) is taken from Dobson’s Report, and shows 
the magnitude of this error, at a given height, 
together with the probable frequency with which 
the error lies between given limits. 

The fact that the curves lie almost entirely 
to the right of the line of zero error, i.e. in 
the direction corresponding to too high an 
altimeter reading, iUustrates the point that 
the fundamental relation between heights and 
pressures based on 50° F. as mean atmospheric 
temperature is not only unsatisfactory but 
can be improved upon. 

^ JReports and Memoranda of the Advisory GommiUee 
for Aeronautics^ 1919, No. 610. 

^ * I.e. with height scale graduated on the assump- 
tion of a mean temperature, 60° F., between any 
two given heights. 


Having regard to the fact that as a general 
rule the aviator has no opportunity to make 
adjustments of his altimeter or to apply 
corrections to its readings whilst in flight, 
it is desirable for the scale of the instrument 
to be designed so that the uncorrected readings 
may be as accurate as possible. This condition 



Altimeter Error (feet) due to Atmospherio 
Xemperature 

Fig. 23. 


is secured by making it conform to average 
conditions. 

By choosing the relation which has been 
found empirically to represent actual atmo- 
spheric conditions on the average, and making 
it the basis of graduation of height scales, the 
altimeter could be improved in so far that, on 
the average, its indications would be correct, 
though individual readings would err on either 
side of the correct value according to the 
atmospheric conditions. 

For the sake of comparison, Fig. 24 (also 
taken from Dobson’s Report) shows for various 
heights the probable distribution of errors 
in the indications of a hypothetical altimeter 
with its scale graduated on the basis of the 
average correspon<ling values of height and 
pressure, as found empirically by Dines (see 
Table IX.). It will be observed that while the 
range of error at a given height is the same 
in Figs. 23 and 24, the average error in Fig. 24 
is zero. 
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Table IX 

Temperature ik Degrees Absolute C’bntigradb, Pressure m Millibars, and Density 
IN Grammes per Cubic Metre at Different Levels 


Height 

England, S 

E. 

Europe. 

Canada. 

Equator 


in 

Kilometres. 

T. 

P. 

D. 

T. 

P. 

D. 

T. 

P. 

D. 

T. 

P. 

D. 


a. 

mb. 

g/ra®. 

a. 

mb. 

g/ni'*. 

a. 

mb. 

g,'m®. 

a. 

mb. 

g m®. 

20 

219 

65 

87 

219 

66 

87 

214 

54 

88 

193 

53 

91 

19 

219 

64 

102 

219 

64 

102 

215 

63 

102 

193 

63 

113 

18 

219 

75 

119 

219 

75 

119 

214 

74 

121 

193 

75 

135 

17 

219 

88 

139 

219 

88 

139 

211 

87 

144 

193 

90 

162 

16 

219 

102 

162 

219 

102 

162 

211 

102 

169 

195 

107 

191 

15 

219 

120 

191 

219 

120 

191 

211 

120 

198 

198 

128 

225 

14 

219 

140 

223 

219 

140 

223 

212 

142 

233 

203 

152 

261 

13 

219 

164 

261 

219 

164 

261 

214 

167 

268 

211 

178 

294 

12 

219 

192 

305 

218 

192 

307 

216 

195 

314 

219 

209 

331 

11 

220 

224 

355 

219 

225 

358 

219 

228 

365 

227 

244 

374 

10 

222 

261 

409 

222 

262 

411 

223 

266 

415 

235 

283 

419 

9 

228 

303 

463 

227 " 

305 

467 

229 

309 

470 

243 

327 

469 

8 

234 

352 

524 

233 

353 

528 

236 

358 

528 

251 

376 

522 

7 

241 

407 

689 

241 

408 

592 

243 

413 

692 

258 

430 

681 

6 

248 

469 

658 

248 

470 

661 

251 

476 

662 

265 i 

491 

645 

5 

255 

638 

735 

255 

538 

735 

258 

543 

733 

272 

658 

714 

4 

262 

616 

819 

261 

614 

819 

264 

618 

815 

279 

632 

789 

3 

268 

699 

909 

267 

699 

913 

270 

703 

905 

286 

713 

871 

2 

273 

795 

1014 

272 

794 

1017 

275 

798 

1011 

290 

803 

968 

1 

278 

900 

1128 

277 

899 

1128 

278 

903 

1134 

296 1 

903 

1067 

0 

282 

1014 

1253 

281 

1014 

1268 

282 

1017 

1258 

300 

1012 

1174 


The figures for Canada above 15 km. are somewhat doubtful, and for the Equator very doubtful, owing 
to paucity of observations. 

For further information, see the Compuier’s Hctndbooki also Geophysiccil Memoirs, Xo. 13, published by the 
Meteorological Office, London. 


999 out of 1000 


Metres. Metres. 

+ 45 at 3000 altitude 
+ 95 at 6000 „ 

+ 150 at 9000 „ 


On this hypothetical basis the probable 
error of the indications of the altimeter due 
solely to variations of atmospheric temperature 
would be : 

Feet. Feet. 

± 160 at 10,000 altitude 
±320 at 20,000 ,, 

±600 at 30,000 „ 

Note . — ^The chance that the probable error will be 
exceeded is equal to the chance that it will not be 
exceeded. 

While the adoption of such a new scale 
would doubtless improve the average accuracy 
of the indications of the altimeter, the utmost 
accuracy in the case . of individual readings 
can only be obtained by correcting the 
indications in accordance with the particular 
distribution of atmospheric temperature on 
the occasion of reading. This would involve 
the use of a thermometer in conjunction with 
the altimeter, together with a computer or 
some means of making the correction for 
temperature. 

In a number of cases in practice, only 
approximate heights are req^uired, and the 
existing altimeter aneroid meets their require- 
ments. In special branches of aircraft work 
greater accuracy is needed, and an altimeter 
graduated on the empirical height -pressure 
relation would be we^leomed, even though in 



Altimetar Prror ( feet ) due to 
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wher^e exceptional accuracy is required 
further correcticn would have to be made for 
variation of atmospheric temperature from the 
average. 

(ii.) The ''Standard''' Atmosphere. — While 
it is recognised that the time has come for 
the scales of new altimeters to conform wdth 
average atmospheric conditions, it is not yet 
agmed how best to represent the average atmo- 
sphere. International agreement on a common 
basis would be desirable wherever practicable. 
For England the average atmospheric con- 
ditions of temperature differ but slightly from 
those for Middle Europe, but for countries in 
low latitudes a different basis would be called for. 

In choosing the best basis of graduation, 
either a table of empirical values of correspond- 
ing heights and pressures or an algebraic 
formula may be xised. As far as accuracy 
is concerned there is little to choose between 
the alternatives, since a simple formula can 
be made to express the average facts with 
sufficient accuracy. A formula, however, has 
distinct advantages for interpolations, and 
has been suggested as a basis of altimeter 
scales in preference to a table. 

Two such formulae have already been put 
forward, and have received international 
sanction. The first is Soreau’s formula — 

z = (15320 + 8-65P - Q-0055'B‘) logi, 

where z is the required height in metres, and 
P the pressure in millimetres of mercury. 

This formula ^ has been adopted by the 
P6d6ration A6ronautique Internationale in 
1919, and is the basis of tables issued by that 
body and accepted by the Royal Aero Club of 
Great Britain. 

Toussaint,® on the other hand, has suggested 
the exponential formula — 

P2:_/288-0-00652:\ 5-256 
Bo“\ 288 ) ’ 

where Ps, like P^, is the pressure in millimetres 
corresponding to z metres height ; 
and 

pQ is the pressure at the zero of heights. 

This formula is based on the linear law of 
vertical gradient of atmospheric temperature 
given in § (16) and defined by 
T=: 288 - 0-00652, 

where T is the temperature, in absolute 
degrees, at height z metres, the temperature 
at sea-level being taken as 288° abs., for if we 
write 

T=:To-i32, 



^ Comvtes Bendus, Dec. 1919j clxix. 1023- 

® Met. 69, Advisory Committee for AeronavticSt 
Dec. 1919. 


which, on substituting the numerical value, 
gives Toussaint’s formula. 

Both Soreau’s and Toussaint’s formulae 
make no pretensions to the highest accuracy, 
but are designed to represent the average 
conditions in the simplest way. F. J. W. 
Whipple 3 has discussed them in detail, and 
has suggested a somewhat modified Toussaint 
formula — 


P = 1015 


( 285 - 0 - 00652 ) 5-256 

285 


as being the best to employ as basis in the 
graduation of altimeters. (Note. — In this 
formula the pressure P is measured in milli- 
bars, the value at sea-level being taken as 
1015 mb.) 

The whole matter is at present under 
consideration both by the Meteorology and 
Navigation Sub - Committee of the Aero- 
nautical Research Committee, and by the 
British Engineering Standards Association. 
At the tim'e of writing no new specification 
has been issued for the graduation of altimeter 
scales. Although it seems possible that a 
new altimeter scale may be established in the 
near future for the general use of aviators, 
special cases may arise where a knowledge of 
the altitude is required with greater accuracy 
than that given directly by a new altimeter 
scale. In such cases an appropriate correction 
should be applied for the deviation of actual 
conditions from average conditions. Alterna- 
tively, the altimeter may be replaced, or 
supplemented, by an aneroid barometer, and 
the height calculated from readings of the 
pressure together with any temperature- obser- 
vations that may have been taken during the 
flight. Whipple (loc. cit) has given tables for 
this purpose. 

The basis of graduation of altimeter scales 
has also been considered at some length by the 
Air Ministry in a report ^ entitled “ The Meas- 
urement of Height by Aneroid Altimeter.” 
Instrumental methods of correcting the scale 
readings of the present-day altimeter for 
changes of atmospheric temperature are also 
discussed in this report. 

§ (18) Instrumental Considerations. 
(i.) Adaptation of the Aneroid Mechanism to a 
Uniform Scale of Heights. — Fig. 25 shows the 
dial -view of a normal altimeter aneroid 
accepted by the Government for use in the 
Air Service. The instrument has an adjust- 
able zero, i.e, the dial is capable of rotation 
by thumbscrew so that the zero of heights 
may be brought opposite the indicator needle 
at the commencement of a flight. At the 
same time the dial is stiff enough not to be 
adversely affected by vibration of the aircraft. 

Because the zero is adjustable, the gradua- 

® 71. Aeroncmtical Research Committee. 

* Met. 104 (1^21), Aeronautical Rssecerch Committee. 
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tioiis on tho tiial by iniiformly s|mced, 

otherwise the altimeter wtmld give inconsistent 
values of the height difference. 

The arrangement of the iever mechanism of 
an aneri)id so as to yield an eqiii-spaced scale 



Fig. 25. 


of heights can be satisfactorily performed in 
the average instrument. Its principle is the 
same fundamentally for both indicating and 
self-recording altimeters, and can be under- 
stood on reference to the diagram, Fig. 26, 
which shows in a simple form, in elevation, 
the lever system of magnification usually 
adopted in altigraphs. 

FE shows the pen lever, F being the pen- 
point. E represents the end view of what is 



Fig. 26. — Lever Mechanism of Altigraph 
(not drawn to scale). 

known as the regulator in aneroids, DE being 
an arm of the regulator, linked up through 
the arms CD and ABO to the vacuum-boxes 
V. A, 0, and D are pin- joints which move 
with the operation of the mechanism. B and 
E are fixed, except that usually an independent 
slow motion of B upwards and downwards 
is provided by a thumbscrew for the purpose 
of adjusting the pen to read zero altitude 
when required. 

Note. — The arm ABC is free to turn about B, while 
the pen lever FE and the arm ED are free to turn 
together about B, the angle FED being constant. 

The response of the vacuum-box to changes 
of pressure imparts a vertical motion to A 
(and therefore to C) very nearly proportional 
to the change in pressure. The amount of 
movement of A and C in the horizontal 


direction is small. For all changes of pressure 
over a considerable range, equal inf-rements 
of pressure impart equal anioimts of rotation 
to the arm ABO, but will not generally corre- 
spond to equal angular movements of the 
arm ED. 

If ED is horizontal and its range of move- 
ment small, approximately equal angular 
movements will be obtained corresponding to 
given equal pressure changes, and consequently 
a uniformly spaced scale of pressures can be 
obtained. This is the case in the barograph 
illustrated in Fig. 22. The approximately 
horizontal position of the regulator arm (corre- 
sponding to DE) in this illustration should 
be noted. 

Usually the arm DE is short, and its angular 
movement often ranges over SO® or 40®. 
Hence, on account of the relatively large 
movement of D in circular motion, the rate 
of angular movement of DE with change of 
pressure will increase considerably as DE 
passes from the horizontal to the vertical 
position. In this w^ay twofold or even three- 
fold magnification can be obtained at dimin- 
ished pressures compared with the correspond- 
ing magnification at the initial pressure. A 
study of a table of sin^ or cosines will give 
an impression of the scope of variation of 
magnification by this means. It should be 
observed that on the basis of graduation used 
for height scales, a change of atmospheric 
pressure of 1 inch of mercury corresponds to 
about 

900 feet at ground level (i.e. at about 30 
inches pressure), 

1350 feet at 11,000 feet altitude (Le. at 
about 20 inches pressure), 

2700 feet at 30,000 feet altitude (i.e. at about 
10 inches pressure). 

In short, the height equivalent of 1 inch 
of mercury varies inversely as the pressure, 
whereas the variation of magnification of the 
lever mechanism is largely a cosine function. 
Although it is easy to select two angular 
positions of DE giving the correct relative 
magnification corresponding to the initial and 
maximum height, the magnification obtained 
in intervening positions may not correspond 
sufficiently with that required by the height- 
pressure relation. Generally speaking, this 
arrangement of the system of magnifying 
levers has been worked out satisfactorily in 
the trade, though largely by method of trial 
and error, both for altigraphs and altimeters. 
In the latter case, the lever system is illus- 
trated by Fig. 27. The arrangement of the 
magnification is largely dependent on the 
length and angular position of the arm DE. 

In cases where the circular motion of a 
single arm through a considerable range does 
not give the desired results at all parts of the 
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scale, sonie improvement may be obtained ]>y 
combining the variation of magnification 
produced by two such angular movements. 



Fig. 27. — Altimeter Mechanism (not drawn to scale). 

The most satisfactory way to solve the 
magnification problem for a number of aneroids 
of different ranges and sizes is to make a 
large-scale model of the lever mechanism and 
find experimentally the requisite lengths of 
levers and their angular positions correspond- 
ing to the specific problems to be solved. A 
model lever mechanism, say twenty-five times 
the normal aneroid dimensions with arms of 
adjustable lengths, might well be used not 
only as an illustration, but as an accurate 
measure of the relation between the final 
aneroid reading and the amount of movement 
of the vacuum-box. 

(ii. ) Note on the A djustmerU of the Zeros of A Uigraphs 
and Altimeters. — In the type of lever mechanism 
illustrated in Fig. 26, it should be noticed that when 
the altigraph indicates zero height the angular 
position of the arm DE and the magnifying power 
of the mechanism are fixed. In order to satisfy the 
logarithmic height-pressure relation, the magnifica- 
tion must vary inversely as the pressure, i.e. the 
magnifications of the mechanism at the pressures 
29, 30, and 31 in. must be Hence 

strictly the zero of altitudes on the chart can 
correspond to only one pressure, and a definite 
convention should be adopted for setting such 
instruments without violating this principle. This 
is a point which seems to have been overlooked in 
the designing of some altigraphs. The arrangement 
whereby the initial height reading cannot be adjusted 
without altering the angular position of the 
mechanism is unsound in principle. It would be 
desirable to mark opposite the height zero of an 
altigraph the corresponding pressure for which the 
instrument is adjusted. 

In the case of an indicating altimeter aneroid, 
zero reading is obtained at the commencement of a 
flight by rotating the dial. This does not interfere 
with the magnifying power of the mechanism. 
Consequently the accuracy of the altimeter readings 
should be independent of the actual pressure at the 
starting-level, to within small limits in a carefully 
made instrument. 

(ib.) Effect of Changes in the Internal 
Structure of the Metal of the Vacuum-hox . — 
In a perfect aneroid the exact relative posi- 
tions of the component parts of its mechanism 
at a given fixed pressure would be permanently 
fixed. 

The vacuum-box is not, however, a perfectly 
elastic structure. Small departures from its 
initial condition take place, which in the course 
of time accumulate. As a result, the position 


of the regulator arm DE of the mechanism 
(Fig. 27) is not wholly permanent for a given 
pressure, and a small and probably progressive 
change of magnification takes place in course 
of time. This secular change is more important 
in an altimeter than in an aneroid barometer. 
In the latter, the magnification is usually at 
least approximately uniform over the working 
range of pressure, whereas it is arranged to 
vary up to two- or even three-fold in the alti- 
meter. It is usual in specifying altimeter 
aneroids to arrange that the indicator needle 
shall be vertical (the dial being vertical) when 
the atmospheric pressure is 29*90 in. of 
mercury. 

In this way altimeters in which consider- 
able secular changes have taken place since 
their manufacture can be detected and re- 
turned to the instrument makers for readjust- 
ment and overhaul. 

In the case of aneroid barometers, the effect 
of a secular change on the relative accuracy 
of the scale values is not so marked, and the 
reading may be regulated from time to time 
by means of the setting screw at the base of 
the instrument after comparison with a suitable 
standard, say a reliable mercury barometer. 

(iv.) Errors due to “ Creep ” or Hysteresis . — 
(The nature of these errors has already been 
discussed for aneroid barometers. See § (13).) 

The British Government specifies a certain 
standard of quality of aneroid mechanism in 
respect of hysteresis. The criterion of this 
quality is the average difference (or else the 
individual differences) between the errors of 
-the rising and falling indications of the alti- 
meter at each 1000 feet of altitude. The 
following table shows the maximum values 
permitted. They refer to hypothetical fiights 
made with altimeter aneroids under laboratory 
conditions of test, i.e. at a given rate of ascent 
and descent, without spending any consider- 
able time at the summit of flight. 


Table X 


Nominal Bange of 
Altimeter. 

Maximum Permissible Value of 
the Average Difference between 
the Errors (falling less rising 
Indications) of the Altimeter at 
each 1000 Feet of Altitude. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

0-10,000 

+ 140 

0-20,000 

+360 

0-30,000 

+720 


Note. In comparing the performances of altimeter 
X aneroids it should be remembered 

that the height-equivalent of a given pressure change 
IS about three times as large at 80,000 ft. altitude as 
at sea-level. 

The above figures represent average values 
over the whole range of flight indicated. On 
return to starting-level, the residual error is 
smaller than this average. 
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The hallowing figures correspond to the same 
standard of quality of the aneroid mechanism 
as that indicated by Table X. 


Table XI 


Range of Flight. 

(No protracted htay at 
Summit.) 

Error of Altimeter, 
immediately on return to the 
starting-level. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

0-10,000 

-h 90 

0-20,000 

-flOO 

0-30.000 

-1250 


Notes. — 1. The above figures refer to laboratory 
conditions of test in which the pressure at 0 ft. 
altitude is the same at the commencement and 
completion of the flight. They may be taken as 
representing the maximum residual hysteresis effect 
on return to starting-level after a steady flight, 
without protracted stay at the summit, or steep 
descent to ground. 

2. In the course of a prolonged stay — e.g. one hour 
or more — at the summit of flight, the indications of 
the altimeter would undergo a considerable amount 
of gradual creep, part of which is present temporarily 
on return to starting-level, 

3. Tests made on standard-pattern altimeters of 
different makes indicate that the residual error on 
return to starting-level after a flight to 10,000 ft. 
altitude may be as large as 

150 ft., corresponding to a stay of 1 hour at 10,000 ft. 
200 ft. corresponding to a stay of 1 day at 10,000 ft. 

It should be observed that an altimeter 
nearly always reads too high on return to 
starting - level ; and in view of the above 
figures, the instrument cannot be used to give 
accurate heights near ground-level in order to 
assist the air-pilot in landing. In fact, the pilot 
would already have reached land before his 
altimeter indicated a return to starting-level. 

Even if the residual error were small, or if 
an allowance for it were practicable, the pilot 
would require to know the difference between 
his starting- and landing-levels, and also the 
change of ground-level pressure during flight, 
before the altimeter could he relied upon to 
assist him in landing. 

(v.) Other Instrurnental Errors. — (See also 
§ (13) under “ Aneroid Barometers.”) 

The indications of altimeters are subject 
to some uncertainty owing to the vibration 
of aircraft. The error involved is likely to 
vary with the type of machine fllown, and it 
is difficult to specify for an altimeter a vibra- 
tion test that will cover all errors of this 
nature that may occur during flight. 

(vi.) Mercury Altimeter Gauges . — In general, 
aneroids are tested and calibrated by com- 
parison with a standard mercury gauge. In 
the case of altimeter aneroids for aircraft 
purposes, which are usually made without a 
scale of pressure, the calibratian work has 
been much facilitated by making mercury 
standards graduated in heights following the 
same height - pressure relation as that laid 
down for the aneroid instruments. 


Such a mercury standard is essentially a 
“ station ” instrument — i.e. it measures }iy|Kj- 
thetical heights — and is not itself moved from 
one height. to another. 

In the workshop and teat laboratory, 
altimeter aneroids are set up inside a vacuum 
chamber to which a standard mercury alti- 
meter gauge is connected, and cheeked by 
means of comparison readings made at various 
artificial pressures. 

The mercury altimeters suffer from the 
disadvantage that their scale divisions are 
of necessity not equi-spaced. Consequently a 
vernier cannot be used to read off fractions 
of a subdivision. This has to be done by 
estimation, or else the pressure must be slowly 
adjusted so that the mercury is exactly 
opposite a scale division mark. 

On the other hand, these mercury altimeters 
give correct hypothetical height differences 
independently of the temperature at which 
they are used, for owing to the logarithmic 
nature of the height scale the change in 
height indication, corresponding to a given 
change of temperature of the instrument, is the 
same for all heights. If the design of such 
an instrument permitted of its being used for 
mountain climbing, it would be necessary to 
correct the mercury column at each observa- 
tional station to a standard or reference 
temperature before heights could be read off. 

Vn. Manometers 

(Excluding high - pressure manometers, 
micromanometers, and gauges for measuring 
high vacua, which are referred, to in the 
articles on ‘^Pressure, Measurement of,” Vol. I., 
and Meteorological Instruments” in the 
present volume.) 

§ (19). — A. manometer may be regarded as 
an instrument for measuring the difference 
between two pressures which occur simul- 
taneously, and may be either naturaEy or 
artificially controlled. The barometer, as 
generally understood, is a particular case of a 
manometer in which one of the two pressures 
is zero. 

In manometry, as in barometry, the 
fundamental hydrostatic principle in general 
use is that of balancing the gas or vapour 
pressures against the weight of a column of 
liquid whose height is taken as a measure of 
the difference of the two pressures acting at 
the ends of the liquid column. 

All liquid manometers of the range included 
in the scope of this article are of the U-tube 
(siphon) type, or some simple modifio|ttion of 
it. Aneroid manometers* — i.e. those instru- 
ments which are not of the liquid type — are 
dependent on liquid manometers fbr their 
standardisation. 

Provided that the density o£ the liquid 
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owiployed ia known, and i%\m the local value j 
«f gravitj^ accurate manometry ia a question 
of aeciinito cathetometry in the measurement 
of the height of the liquid column. 

In a large numl>er of crises, the magnitudes 
of the pressure differences to be measured by 
the manometer are considerably smaller than 
the normal atmospheric pressure, so that there 
is a choice of liquids in manometry, though 
mercury is generally the most suitable. 

There is a wide and varied field for the 
use of manometers. Chemical and physical 
conditions governing the measurement of gas 
and vapour pressures often limit the design 
of the instrument and the nature of the 
manometric liquid used. ^ In a few cases the 
use of liquid is inadmissible, and an aneroid 
manometer becomes e^ential. 

A variety of types of manometer wiU be 
considered, commencing with the simpler and 
more fundamental designs. 

(i.) The Simple U-tube (Siphon) Mano- 
meter,---T'h& simple siphon manometer is so 
familiar that it hardly needs discussion in this 
article, except as regards its use when measure- 
ments of high precision are required (§ (20)). 

With the exception of certain modified 
designs used for small pressure differences, the 
siphon type of instrument suffers from the 
drawback that the liquid-level has to be read 
in each limb of the siphon before the pressure 
is obtained. Consequently, unless the pressure 
is either stationary, or varying slowly and 
uniformly with the time, a limit is set to the 
resulting accuracy owing to changes of pressure 
which may take place during the interval 
between the reading of the two liquid-levels, 
especially if a thermostat is not employed. 
The form of the siphon manometer has been 
modified so that only one liquid level need he 
read, the scale being calibrated, at static 
pressures or under conditions approaching 
static as nearly as possible, by means of a 
reference standard mercury manometer. 

(ii.) Modifications of the Simple Manometer, 
usinQ One Liquid only. — Fiys. 28, 29, and 30 
illustrate some slightly modified instruments 
in which either mercury or other suitable 
liquid may be used. In form they are similar 
to some of the types of mercury barometer 
described for measuring atmospheric pressures, 
except that the manometer tube is open at 
the top. They can be used to measure pressure 
differences up to 800 mm., or more, without 
becoming cumbersome to manipulate. 

All three types shown correspond in prin- 
ciple to the Kew pattern barometer (§ (3) (iv.)), 
i.e. only one meniscus-level is read in each 
instrument, the reservoir being made cylin- 
drical so that the change in level of the liquid 
in the tube is proportionate to the change 
in pressure to be measured. Each instrument, 
therefore, requires a uniformly spaced scale, 


contracted to an amount depending on the 
relative dimensions of the reservoir and tube. 
By making the diameter of the reservoir very 



Figs. 28, 29, and 30. 


large compared with that of the tube, the 
movement of the liquid in the index tube is 
very nearly 1 in. per 1 in. change of pressure, 
whereas in the simple siphon manometer with 
uniform bore of tube throughout, a change in 
pressure of 1 in. would result in a change of 
half an inch in the liquid level in each limb of 
the instrument. 

With mercury as the manometric liquid, 
the instruments shown in Figs. 28-30 could be 
used to give a general accuracy of ± 0-05 mm., 
if the tube is of J-in. bore, provided the 
reservoir is of sufficiently large diameter (see 
remarks under § (7) (ii.) (b)). It would be 
necessary to calibrate these instruments by 
comparison with a suitable reference standard 
manometer. 

Of the three types illustrated, errors of 
levelling are minimised in the first, where the 
tube and reservoir are co-axial. This instru- 
ment may be fitted with a scale and vernier 
in much the same way as a meteorological 
mercury barometer, but would not give 
indications near zero owing to the nature of 
the reservoir. The other two instruments 
could he graduated down to zero, but would 
require careful levelling. The third mano- 
meter (Fig. 30) embodies a modification, 
suggested by Menard.^ There is a trap at 
each end which prevents the escape of liquid 
when the instrument is inverted. Menard 
has made the liquid traps with narrow orifices 
so as to impede the flow of the air or gas 
through them, thus damping the oscillations 
of the liquid consequent upon sudden pressure 
changes ; but this object may be attained in 
aU three instruments by suitably constricting 
the lower part of the tube. Whenever con- 

^ Comptes Rmdm, 1920, clxxi. 1129. 
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stricti<jn k resorted great care should lye 
taken to keep the instrument clean so that 
the constricted portion dt^ea not become 
stopped up with dirt or sediment. 

If the liquid used in the manometer is not 
mercury, its level is determined by reading 
the bottom of the meniscus (instead of the 
top when mercury is used). In reading liquid- 
levels the meniscus should be suitably shaded so 
as to appear black against a white background. 

(iii.) Modificatiom of the Siphon Manometer 
for Measuring Smcdl Pressure Differences. — In 
the direction approaching micromanometry 
the simple siphon manometer has been modified 
so as to measure small pressure difiercnces — 
e.g. from 0 to 30 mm. of mercury— with high 
precision. The design is based on the prin- 
ciple of the tilting U-tube developed by Lord 
Rayleigh 1 and others. In its original form 
this instrument contained two fiducial points, 
one in each axis of the two limbs of the gauge, 
and was mounted so as to admit of being 
tilted by a measured amount in the vertical 
plane containing the two points. 

By tilting the manometer and adjusting 
the amount of mercury in it, simultaneous 
contact can be made between the mercury 
in each limb of the instrument and the re- 
spective points. 

From the measured inclination, together with 
the previously determined distance between 
the two fiducial points, the difference of level 
of the two liquid surfaces can be obtained. 

Provided that the two points are sufficiently 
far apart, the accuracy of this type of mano- 
meter is limited only by the accuracy of 
sotting a liquid level to a point (see § (5) (il), 
in connection with the same problem in baro- 
metry), for the amount of tilt given to the 
instrument is capable of far better propor- 
tionate accuracy. 

Rayleigh’s tilting mercury manometer was 
proved to measure with an accuracy of 
of a millimetre of mercury, pressure differences 
ranging from 0 to T5 mm. 

The tilting manometer is by no means 
limited to this small range. Soheel and 
House 2 have modified the instrument so as to 
measure pressure differences up to 5 mm. of 
mercury wdth the same accuracy, viz. 
mm., and in another instrument [loc. cit.) have 
succeeded in raising the upper limit of measure- 
ment to 30 mm. without loss of proportionate 
accuracy. 

The principle of the tilting liquid manometer 
has been widely adopted, especially for accurate 
work in the measurement of air-speeds in 
aerodynamic laboratories. Instruments de- 
signed for this purpose are rather to be 
regarded as micro manometers. For this 
work the use of fiducial points as level indi- 


■ Ray. Sac. Phil Trans. A, 1901,^CXCvL 205. 
“ Z&Us. Instrummtmk., 1909, xxix. 344-34:9. 


cators is tedious, and an exceedingly uscliil 
sensitive indicator has been developed by using 
the movement of the meniscus separating two 
liquids in a manometer as a means of bal- 
ancing the pressure difference between the 
limbs of the instrument.® 

(iv.) Other Precision Liquid Manomders . — 
The accurate use of a manometer is of the 
utmost importance in many experiments of a 
fundamental nature in the determination of 
physical constants. In some cases the final 
accuracy of such experiments is limited by the 
precision obtainable from the manometer. 
Owing to different conditions regulating the 
use of manometers in these cases, e,g. magni- 
tude of pressure range, temperature of 
manometer, etc., it is impracticable here to 
give a detailed account of the various mano- 
meters used and the method of reading them. 
The folio w'ing is just one of many examples 
of important work involving the use of a 
manometer with high precision. 

(a) Manometer mth two Liquids moving in 
Limbs of Different Diameter. — Pig. 31 illus- 
trates the main outline r ==3 

of a manometer used by 
Jaeger,^ in which pressure 
differences were measured 
with an accuracy of ± 0-005 
mm. of mercury. 

The instrument illus- x---\ 
trated has a range of 30 
mm. of mercury, but 
admits of extension to 
measure higher pressures. 

The primary object of 
Jaeger in using this type y. 
of manometer was to 
avoid reading two liquid 
levels, as in the simple 
mercury siphon barometer. Fig. 31. 

a procedure which may 
be very troublesome with a varying pressure.^ 
Octane and mercury were used with this 
manometer, the specific gravity of the latter 
liquid being twenty times that of the former. 
The use of mercury was dictated by chemical 
considerations. Actually, as will be seen later, 
the presence of a second liquid does not improve 
the sensitiveness of the manometer. 



Let A=the area of cross-section of each cylindrical 
bulb. 

a — the area of cross-section of the index tube, 
ajssthe level of the lighter 
liquid in the index tube 
t/=the level of the heavier 
liquid in the left bulb 
2 j=the level of the heavier 
liquid in the right bulb j 
Pj— the density of the lighter liquid. 

P 2 =the density of the heavier liquid. 


measured above 
■ any given refer- 
ence level. 


“ Pressure, Measurement of,*' Vol. I. 

* Roy. Acad. Amsterdam Proc., 1914, xvii. 12. 
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The presisim^ difTerenee P nieasiiml by the mano- 
meter U 

and by differentiation 

dV ^{(Ir - di/)pi - (dz - d>/)p^. 

Assuming constant temperature, the constancy of 
volume of the two liquids in the manometer leads to 

adx = Adfj ~ - Adz f 



2a 




Case 1 . — When the manometer contains one liquid 
only, €,g. the lighter one 


dx 



Pv 


The multiplication factor of the instrument is then 
the reciprocal of the right - hand side of this 
equation, i.e. 

a+A pi’ 


if pressures are measured in units of mercury. 

Com 11 . — ^For two liquids in the manometer, the 
multiplication factor of the instrument corresponding 
to the movement of the lighter liquid in the index 
tube is 

I 

(l-(u/A))pi/p2+2a/A* 

As an example, the ratio pg/pi may be taken as 
approximately 20 for mercury and octane, while if 
the bore of the index tube is 2 mm., and the bore 
of each bulb is 40 mm., 



and the value, of the multiplication factor in Case II. 
becomes 18*22. In Case I. the corresponding factor 
is 19*95. 

For the' two liquids referred to, the multi- 
plication factor can never exceed 20, neither 
can it be less than 10, the minimum value 
corresponding to a simple U-tube of uniform 
bore throughout. 

For further details of the working of this 
type of manometer, together with the method 
and accuracy of reading the index level, refer- 
ence should be made to Jaeger’s paper. 

The length, 600 mm., of the index tube 
permits of pressure differences up to 80 mm. 
of mercury being used. ^ 

By increasing the length of the bulbs, the 
manometer can be modified so as to measure 
larger pressure differences without, however, 
increasing the range of measurement, which 
is limited by the length of the index tube. 
In this case the amount of liquid in the 
instrument has to be arranged so that the 
octane just begins to rise in the index tube 
when the pressure to he measured is approach- 
ing attainment. This idea may be extended 


to give a manometer of tolerably large pressure 
range, with high magnification locally, e.g. at 
one end of the range. 

The manometer should be used by preference 
in a thermostat bath. Failing this, the indica- 
tions of the instrument should be corrected for 
changes in its temperature. The instrument 
may be calibrated either from first principles 
or by comparison under static conditions with 
a standard mercury manometer. 

(v.) The Barometer and Manometer used in 
Conjunction . — In some cases where it is desired 
to measure the pressure of a gas or vapour in 
an enclosure, it is impracticable to do so by 
direct connection of the enclosure with a 
barometer, though a manometer may be 
employed to give the difference between the 
atmospheric pressure and that in the enclosure. 
In such cases the manometer used is supple- 
mented by barometric readings of the atmo- 
spheric pressure. Owing to the frequent use 
of a mercury barometer for laboratory work, 
together with the fact that an accuracy of 
±0*05 mm. can be obtained from it under 
ordinary conditions ( ± 0*03 
mm. in the best cases of = 

vernier-read instruments), it 
is frequently convenient to 
use a mercury barometer in 
conjunction with a mano- a' 

meter which measures re- A 

latively small differences of 
pressure, often with a liquid 
of low specific gravity. 

An interesting type of 
manometer which may also 
be used as a barometer is 
shown in Fig. 32. 

The inner bulb contains air 
at approximately atmospheric 
pressure, and is surrounded 
by the manometer liquid. Fig. 32. 

which may be pure sul- 
phuric acid or some suitable light liquid with 
a low vapour pressure. The ingenious part 
of the instrument is the method by which the 
level of the liquid in the right-hand limb of 
the manometer is made independent of changes 
of temperature of the instrument by the device 
of balancing the thermal expansion of the 
liquid against the thermal increase of pressure 
of the air enclosed in the bulb. This can he 
done without unduly restricting the choice 
of liquid or making the dimensions of the 
instrument unwieldy. 

Let A and B represent the level of the liquid in the 
manometer tubes when the air pressure p in the 
bulb is equal to the outer atmospheric pressure, the 
temperature being t Suppose that the tubes forming 
the limbs of the manometer are cylindrical and 
equal in bore. ’ 

Let V = the volume of liquid in the instrument. 
If the external atmospheric pressure is assumed 
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constant for the prt^nt, the increments hfp, dp, 
corri'sponding to the thermal change dt, are given hy 

dp^^dt 

where x and y are the supposed changes, AA', BB'', 
in the liquid levels in the uncompensated manometer ; 
a is the gas coefficient, ()-00367 ; gp is the weight of 
unit volume of manomctric liquid, 

-(ar-y)S, 

where § is coefficient of dilatation of the liquid relative 
to that of the containing vmel, and S is the sectional 
area of the liquid column. 

Hence P^J^ +y)3P 

If p is measured in terms of the height of the 
manometer liquid and t; is measured in terms of the 
equivalent length of manometer tube, 

i^j^±y 

v^~x-y 

If pa—v^, the dimensions of the instrument can 
be chosen so that y vanish^, ».e. the level B is 
independent of temperature. 

As an example : 

a =0-00367 (for air), 

/3 =0*00057 (for pure sulphuric acid), 
p=30 in. of mercury, 

=222 in. of pure sulphuric acid (density 
1-84), 

whence t? = 1430 (measured in linear inches of 
manometer tubing). 

This condition allows a fair amount of scope in 
choosing the size of the manometer, and the following 
approximate dimensions would be found suitable : 

Diameter of inner cylindrical bulb = 1| in. 

Diameter of outer cylindrical bulb=2| in. 

Length of outer cylindrical bulb =from 3 to 4 in. 

Diameter of manometer tubing =y^ in. 

A manometer tube of this bore (2J mm.) 
would be convenient to use in practice, since 
the variations in capiUary action of the acid 
in it should be negligibly small. (Note . — ^The 
capillary elevation is about 4 mm.) 

If reasonably accurate thermal compensation 
has been obtained, the open limb of the 
instrument may he calibrated by comparison 
with a standard mercury barometer. For a 
change in atmospheric pressure equivalent 
to 1 in. of sulphuric acid, the liquid levels 
in the manometer will be changed by J in. 
— very nearly — since the effect of external 
pressure changes on the presence of the 
enclosed air is of a secondary order. 

The foregoing instrument is one of several types of 
sulphuric acid manometer, many of which have been 
us^ by Callendar ^ in his work on air thermometry. 
In some cases a manometer of this kind is used in 
order to avoid the more troublesome method of 

1 See, for example, FhU. Tram. A. 1887, p. 171 ; 
PhU. ^cm. A, 1891, p. 126 ; Roy. Soo. Proc., 1892, 
1. 247. 


working from first principles with a men nry 
manometer. 

For work of the highest accuracy, the reader is 
referred to § (9) for an account of a fundamental 
standard mercurial instrument which k virtually a 
combined barometer-manometer (see Fig. 14). 


(vi.) }t‘m4iqiiid Manometers. — Although, in 
general, mercury is the liquid best suited for 
manometry, it is impracticable to use a liquid 
at all in some cases, such as the measurement 
of pressures of vapours which attack mercury 
and other manometric liquids, or measure- 
ments in which the experiment requires the 
manometer to be at a high temperature, or 
measurements made on aircraft, 

Onsequently, manometers have been de- 
signed on aneroid principles, using the deflec- 
tion of a thin membrane (not nece^arily of 
metal) ^ the means of indicating pressures. 

For the statical determination of vajKJur 
pressures of many pure substances, and also 
the study of chemical equilibria, a glass or 
quartz manometer is almost indispensable. 

Jackson ^ has described three modifications 
of a glass manometer of a compact nature 
which can be 
used at high tem- 
peratures inside , . 
chemical appar- n n 
atus. These 
consist of one or 
more thin piano- 11 I 1 
convex or con- 


cave -convex 

bulbs about § 3 ^ 

to 2 cm. in dia- 
meter (see Fig. 33), which change their shape 
when pressure is applied inside or out. The 
extent of this elastic deformation is measured 
by the angular movement of a fine glass 
pointer, which forms a continuation of the 
bulb and is drawn out in the blowing 
operation. 

GThis manometer is somewhat simil ar m 
principle to the familiar aneroid barometer, 
but is simpler, both in general construction 
and in the manner of magnifying and reading 
the elastic deformation of the bulb. In one 
of these manometers, Jackson used a pointer 
about 20 cm. long, the end of which was 
read with a microscope. The zero of the 
instrument was found to be unaltered after 
the manometer had been used under a pressure 
difference of 150 mm. of mercury ; neither 
was it affected by slow changes of temperature 
up to 300® C. 

Other manometers in glass or quartz have 
also been developed, both in this countey 
by Gibson ^ and others, and abroad by 
Bodenstein,® Preuner,^ etc. 


^ OTtem. Soc. J. Tram.^ 1911, xeix. (Part I.), 1066. 

* Roy. Sao, EAirdmrgh fVoc,, 1913, xxxiii. 1, 

* ZeiU. f. Blektrochem., 1909, xv. 244. 

^ Z&its. f. 'nhysHcal. Ch&nrn. 1913. IxxXl. 129. 
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White the foregotni^ foriiw of glass and quarts 
manometers are tiitiiapens«able for use at high 
tem|>eratiires with gases and vapours which 
preclude other typ'^s of manometers, the metal 
inenibrane manometer also has a sphere of use, 
and is rapahle rd yielding an accuracy of 
to J mm. of mercury under favourable con- 
ditions, provided the range of measurement is 
not too large and the instrument is calibrated 
under the conditions in which it is used. The 
instrument is very similar in construction to 
the familiar aneroid barometer, except that the 
diaphragm-box of the latter is no longer a 
waemim-box in the manometer. 

For short pressure ranges, the diaphragm 
metal can be made very thin (about OT mm.) 
for the sake of increased sensitiveness. 

(a) Use of the Metal Diaphragm Manometer as 
a Sphi/gmomanomder to meas lire Blood Pressures. 
— An extremely light and convenient form 
of aneroid mano- 
meter is shown 
full size in Fig. 
34. Essentially 
it consists of a 
diaphragm - box, 
the interior of 
which is not ex- 
hausted as in 
the case of the 
ordinary aneroid 
barometer, but is 
submitted to 
pressure applied at 
the nozzle of the 
instrument. The 
dial is graduated 
in millimetres of 
mercury up to 
300 mm., and 
Fig. 34. indicates the 

excess of pressure 
within the box over the atmospheric pressure 
outside it. 

For medical diagnosis, the instrument is 
used in conjunction with a rubber bag which 
is wrapped around the arm of the patient 
above the elbow directly over the brachial 
artery. The manometer is then attached to 
one of two rubber tubes leading from the 
bag, while an inflating bulb, with valve, is 
attached to the other. This apparatus is 
used with or without a stethoscope for the 
determination of the maximal and minimal 
pressures in the arterial system. 

Originally a mercury gauge was used as 
sphygmomanometer, but this has been super- 
seded by the more convenient and robust 
aneroid instrument. 

§ (20) Methods op reading Manometers, 
AND THE Resulting Accuracy Obtainable. 
(See also the corresponding section in § (5) 
referring to barometers.) — To a large extent I 


the methods adopted in reading manometers 
are much the same as those applicable to 
barometers. They are summed up briefly 
under the following headings. Owing to the 
somewhat wider scope in the design and use 
of a manometer, greater variety in methods of 
reading it may be expected. 

(a) High-precision Manometry. — When high 
precision is required, the use of a cathetometer 
is in general essential, and the remarks on 
the accurate reading of mercury levels by 
cathetometer (see § (5) (ii.)) are equally 
relevant here. A number of fundamental 
investigations into physical constants have 
been carried out at the Bureau International 
des Poids et Mesures at Sevres, by Chappuis, 
Leduc, etc,, and some detailed accounts of the 
manometers used in those experiments appear 
in the publications of the Bureau.^ 

In this connection reference may be made 
to the following experimental determinations : 

(1) The fundamental determination of the 
boiling-point of sulphur. 

(2) The dilatability of mercury (hydrostatic 
method). 

(3) The mass of a litre of air under standard 
conditions. 

In all these experiments, the method of 
reading mercury levels generally requires the 
application of a number of small, but by- no 
means negligible corrections, especially when 
the levels are optically measured. Under 
good conditions the final accuracy obtained 
in the measurement by cathetometer of press- 
ure differences up to 1000 mm. of mercury is 
of the order ± 0-005 mm. 

Special Case of a High-precision Manometer 
designed for Use with a Constant Head of Liquid. 
— In many operations requiring high precision, 
the pressure in an enclosed system may be 
chosen at will, provided that it admits of 
accurate measurement. 

For example, in the determination of the 
densities of gases, considerable time may be 
gained by working with a gas under the 
pressure of a given head of liquid. Rayleigh ^ 
adopted this plan in one of his manometers. 
The guiding principle was to use a steel rod 
to determine, and also measure, the distance 
between the upper and lower mercury surfaces, 
arranged so as to have the same vertical 
axis. 

The rod contains two fiducial points, the 
distance between which can be accurately 
measured, before using the manometer, by 
comparison with a suitable standard of length. 
This distance determines the head of mercury 
in the manometer, and a suitable slow adjust- 
ment of the volume and level of the mercury 
in the manometer tube enables both levels to 

^ See Travaux et Mimoires Bur. Int. tome xvi. 
and earlier volumes. 

* my. Soc. Proc., 1893, liii. 135. 
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be brought just into contact with the upper 
and low^er points on the measuring rod* The 
head of mercury being known, the correspond- 
ing pressure can soon be calculated after 
taking into consideration the temperature of 
the mercury. The manometer may be 
surrounded by a water bath if this is 
thought necessary for the accurate measure- 
ment of the mean temperature of the liquid 
column. 

In considering the accuracy obtainable in 
the measurement of pressure by this means, 
the chief limitation is imposed by difficulties 
of temperature measurement. Under good 
conditions an accuracy of ±0-02° C. should 
be obtained for the mean temperature of the 
mercury, corresponding to ±0-002 mm. of 
mercury in a column of 760 mm. The 
distance between the fiducial points may also 
be measured to within ±0*002 mm., and a 
final accuracy within ±0-005 mra. should be 
obtainable. 

It should be remarked that this manometer 
avoids the uncertainty, experienced in work- 
ing with optically read instruments, due to 
irregular refraction by the walls of the mano- 
meter tube. 

(b) Medium - precision Manometry, — The 
method of reading by means of a scale and 
vernier slide, after the manner of the meteoro- 
logical mercury barometer, is to be recom- 
mended, when a large number of readings 
have to be taken on a mercury manometer, if 
the utmost precision is not required. 

It would be advisable to calibrate the 
instrument, either from first principles by 
means of a cathetometer, or else by comparison 
with a fundamental precision manometer. 

The accuracy generally given by a calibrated 
vernier-read manometer is of the order 0-03 
to 0-05 mm. 

In many cases, especially with liquids of 
low specific gravity, sufficient accuracy is 
obtained by reading the position of the centre 
of the liquid meniscus against an accurate 
scale, either ruled on the glass manometer 
tube or placed conveniently behind it. Atten- 
tion should be paid to the illumination of the 
meniscus and to the nature of the background 
against which it is observed. 

(c) An Optical Lever Manometer for Measur- 
ing Small Pressure Differences . — A mercury 
manometer with a delicate and sensitive optical 
indicator has been designed by Shrader ^ and 
Ryder, and is shown diagrammatically in 
Fig. 35. Apart from the indicator, the 
manometer is the familiar U-tube of large 
diameter (5 cm. or. upwards). The optical 
indicator consists of a light mirror M, rigidly 
attached to a lever L, which rests on two 
knife-edges fixed to the waU of the glass 
tube. 

1 Phys. Psv., 1919, xiii. 821. 


The lever L has a small glass bead B fused 
to its end to act as a float. 

The principle of the method of reading 
hardly needs any further explanation. A 
beam of light incident upon the mirror from 
the direction I is 
reflected so as to 
give an image at 
a suitable dis- 
tance on a scale S- 

Shrader’s mano- 
meter has a 
working range 
extending from 
1/1000 mm. to 3 
or 4 mm. of mer- 
cury. One of its 
special features is 
its quick resp<3nse to changes of pressure. It 
can also be made photographically self-record- 
ing, yielding accurate records of pressure 
changes due to such phenomena as vaporisa- 
tion, freezing, diffusion, etc. 

§ (21) Manostats. — It is frequently desir- 
able in chemical experiments to control the 
pressure within the apparatus. This is 
especially the case in fractional distillation, 
and in the determination of vapour pressures 
and boiling-points. For this purpose, some 
form of manostat or pressure regulator is 
indispensable. 

The chief requirements of a manostat are 
sufficient sensitiveness, adaptability over a 
wide range of pressure, and ability to maintain 
pressures above or below the normal atmo- 
spheric pressure. 

The majority of manostats are designed on 
the broad principle that whenever the pressure 
departs from the desired constant value, 
the manometer itself, 
through the change in 
liquid level in one of 
its limbs, automatically 
actuates either a supply 
or removal of gas to 
or from the apparatus 
or else some equivalent 
means of restoring the 
desired pressure. This 
may be achieved by 
thermal control, in which 
case the manostat is 
similar in operation to 
a very familiar type of 
thermostat. It is illustrated in Fig. 36. The 
enclosure E, which is to be kept at constant 
pressure, is heated by a gas burner, the 
supply of gas being led in through the narrow 
orifice 0. 

The heater prevents the pressure within 
the enclosure from falling below the desired 
constant value, while if an excess of pressure 
exists, the mercury in the manometer partially 



Fig. 36. 
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cuven^ the orifice (h thus temporarily diminish- 
ing the hent supplied. The stop-cocks allow 
of initial adjustment to the desired pressure 
eomlitions. This manoatat may be designed 
to cover a large range of pressures, both above 
and below atmospheric pressure. It can of 
course he adapted to electrical heating. 

Its use is, however, limited to temi^eratures 
alxn^e that of the laboratory, 

Of the types of manostat in which constancy 
of pressure is secured by the supply or removal 
of air from the enclosure, some depend on an 
electromagnet for actuating a valve or cock 
leading to the source of supply, the electrical 
circuit being completed automatically by the 
mercury in one of the manometer tubes. 
Electrically controlled manostats have been 
designed and developed by a number of 
inv^tigators, including Beckmann ^ and 
Liesche, Smits,* Speranski,^ and Dnicker.*^ 
Alternatively a manostat may be devised 
so as to admit air in much the same way as 
the supply of coal-gas is controlled in a 
mercury thermostat (or in the manostat of 
Fig, 36). An instrument has been designed 
on this principle by Wade and Merriman,® 
using the analogous device of an air-inlet 
passage which is automatically left uncovered 
by the mercury of a manometer when the 
pressure falls below a limiting value. This 
manostat may be arranged for pressures above 
or below the normal atmospheric pressure, 
e>.g, ranging from 0 to 1500 mm. of mercury 
or more. It is capable of maintaining con- 
stancy of pressure to within ± 0*2 mm. from 
the mean. This performance is dependent 
on the dimensions of the manostat, for which 
particulars are given by Wade and Merriman, 
The actual pressure in this type of manostat 
is subject to fluctuations in the atmospheric 
pressure. 

For further details of a number of manostats 
reference may be made to Amdt^s HaTidbitch 
der phydhcdisch-ckemMierh Technih.^ 

§ (22) Application of the Baeombtbr or 
Manometer to meastjre in Units other 
THAN Pressures, (i.) The MeasuremerU of 
Gravity at Sm with a Mercury Manometer . — ^In 
general, the method of balancing an air 
pressure hydrostatically against a column of 
liquid is used with the object of measuring 
the height of the liquid column, and so 
determining the pressure absolutely through 
the adoption of known values of the density 
of the liquid and of local gravity. A modifica- 
tion of this, principle to measure gravity 
at sea has been employed by Buffield, and 

^ BeCkmann and Liesche, ZeUs. f. phy&ikat. 
ChemUy Ixxxviii. 13 ; also Ixxix. 565. 

^ Sraits, Zeiis. f. physikal. Chemie^ xxxiii. 39. 

* Speranski, Zeits. f. physikal. Ch&mie. Ixxxiv. 160. 

< Dnicker, Zeits. f, physikal Ch&mie, Ixxiv. 612. 

® Wade and Merriman* Chem. Soc. Trans, xeix. 
984. 

® Published by Von. F. Enke, Stuttgart, 


is fully described in the article “ Gravity 
Survey.” 

(ii.) The Measurenierit of Velocity with a 
Manometer . — The principles underlying the 
measurement of wind velocity are set out in 
the article on “Meteorological Instruments.” 
Briefly, if the difference between the static 
and total air pressures can be measured, the 
velocity of the wind is given by the formula 

p=ky\ 

where p is the difference between the static and 
total air pressures, i.e. the dynamic 
pressure, 

V is the wind velocity, . 

^ is a constant depending on the units of 
measurement. 

An “ anemometer head ” ensures that the 
true static and total pressures are operating 
on the manometer used to measure the 
pressure difference between them. The mano- 
meter may be of the liquid or aneroid type, 
and can be arranged to read air speeds directly 
if graduated in accordance with the formula 

V = constant x \/p. 

Air-speed indicators for use on aeroplanes 
are of the aneroid type, in which metal or 
rubber diaphragms have been employed by 
instrument makers. 

Silver diaphragm boxes have been used 
with success in sensitive instruments. Owing 
to the nature of the formula connecting 
ak speeds and pressures, it is impracticable 
to obtain anything approaching a uniformly 
spaced scale of air speeds. 

Some of the current patterns of air-speed 
indicators used by the Government register 
up to about 170 miles per hour, corresponding 
to which the actual pressure difference in the 
manometer is about 14 in. of water. 

Although this value is low compared with 
the pressure differences operating on the 
diaphragms of altimeter aneroids, defects 
such as hysteresis and “ creep ” are by no 
means negligible in air-speed indicators. 

(iii.) The Measurement of Heights hy the 
Barometer , — (See Part VI. of this article.) 

F. A. G. 


Baros ; the name given to an alloy, experi- 
mented with at the Bureau International, 
for use as a material for making weights ; 
composed chiefly of nickel, with small pro- 
portions of chromium and manganese, but 
not sufficiently invariable for a fundamental 
standard. See “ Balances,” § (8). 

Barothermograrh : a self-recording instru- 
ment which records the temperature as a 
function of the pressure. See “ Meteoro- 
logical Instruments,” § (38). 
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Bates Sacchahometer. See “ Hydrometers,” 

§(9). 

BaumIi’s Hydrometer, used as sacchan)- 
meter. See “ Saecharometry,” § (9). 

Beam of Eqxji-arm Balance : 

Design of. See “ Balances,” § (1) (i.). 
Methods of determining the deflection of. 
See ibid. § (1) (vL). 

Beam-scales. See “ Weighing Machines,” 

§( 1 ). 

Benoit, Fabry, and Perot : determination 
of metre in terms of wave-lengths. See 
“ Line Standards,” § (7) (ii.). 

Beranger Balance, S^ “ Weighing Ma- 
chines,” § (3). 

Berne, Universal Comparator at, descrip- 
tion of. See “ Comparators,” § (7). 

Bishop’s Ring : a i-eddish-brown ring, of 
inner radius 12° and outer radius 22°, 
observed round the sun. It is named after 
its first observer. See “ Meteorological 
Optics,” § (15) (iv.). 

Board of Trade Standards. See ‘"Metro- 
logy,” IX. § (13). 

Bolometer as applied to Solar Investi- 
gations. See “ Radiant Heat and its 
Spectrum Distribution,” § (18). 

Bottrdon-tdbb Thermograph. See “ Meteoro- 
logical Instruments,” § (9) (iii.), 

Boyer B.boorder Tachometer. See 

“ Meters,” § (12). 

Brass Measures of Capacity. See “ Volume, 
Measurements of,” § (21). 

Briggs or National U.S.A. Standard Pipe 
Thread. See “ Gauges,” § (53). 

British Association (B.A.) Standard 
Thread. See “ Gauges,” § (45). 

Table of sizes. See ibid. § (57). 

British Standard Fine Thread (B.S.F.), 
table of sizes. See “ Gauges,” § (56). 


British Standard Pipe Thread.s (B.S.P.), 
table of sizes. See “ Gauges,” § (58). 

British Standard Whitworth Threads 
(B.S.W.), table of sizes. See “ Gauges,” 

§ ( 55 ). 

British Units of Volume. See “ Volume, 
Measurements of,” § (3). 

Brocken Spectre. When thd shadow cast 
by the observer’s head on a bank of fog or 
mist is surrounded by a series of coloured 
rings — glories — the phenomenon is known 
as the Brocken Spectre. See “ Meteoro- 
logical Optics,” § (15) (iii.). 

Brunner Comparator, description. See 
“ Comparators,” § (5). 

Brunsviga Calculators. See “ Calculating 
Machines,” § (6). 

Burettes. See “ Volume, Measurements of,” 

§ ( 18 ). 

Buttress Standard Thread. See “ Gauges,” 
§ (51). 

Buys Ballot’s Law. This law states 
that in the northern hemisphere press- 
ure decreases from right to left of an 
observer who stands with his back to the 
wind. The reverse holds in the southern 
hemisphere. The explanation of the law 
lies in the fact that the rotation of the earth 
ten^ to deflect any body in motion on its 
surface towards the right in the northern 
hemisphere. The wind blows in such a 
direction that this tendency is counteracted 
by the pressure. At heights removed from 
the effect of surface turbulence the wind 
must therefore blow along the isobars. 
Near the ground on account of frictional 
effects the wind is partly checked and 
blows into the region of low pressure, but 
the deviation from the isobar is never great 
enough to vitiate the law as stated above. 
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CALCULATING MACHINES 

§ (1) Historical Sketch. — ^Aids to calcula- 
tion may be tabular, graphical, or mechanical. 
Among the mechanical aids are the calculating 
machines. These employ toothed gearing,^ 
and perform the operations of arithmetic. 
As they are arithmetical they differ from the 
more purely mathematical instruments, such 
as planimeters, integrometers, integraphs, har- 
monic analysers, and the like, while as they 
employ toothed gearing they are distinct 
from the slide rules. 

In attempting, however, to present even the 
briefest sketch of the development of the 
calculator, reference should be made to some 
devices, which are not, strictly speaking, calcu- 
lating machmes, such as the abacus, and the 
numbering rods of Napier, 


So long as Roman numerals were used, 
computation was no easy matter, and some 
form of reckoner soon became a necessity. 
In early classic days there was the dust board, 
a tray filled with damp sand, which was scored 
by the fingers into squares, like a draught- 
board. These squares could be punched by 
the fingers with dots, to facilitate counting. 
Then pebbles (calculi) would be used, and later 
a more permanent form of reckoner was made 
by stringing beads on wires. In this way 
was formed the abacus, an instrument which 
has played an important part in the practical 
or commercial arithmetic not only of the 
ancient and mediaeval worlds, but also in the 
Far East at the present day. 

The arithmetic of mediaeval Europe con- 
sisted of two parts, theoretical and practical. 
The former involved much that was mystic, and 
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discussed the ratios and properties of numbers. 
It was the work of the Greeks, transmitted, 
imperfectly at first, through the writings of 
Boethius. The latter, the practical arithmetic, 
dealt with calculation, and employed the abacus. 

(i.) The Abacus. — In modem Europe the 
abacus is only used for teaching infants to 
count. In China and Japan, however, it 
is an important calculating device. These 
nations no doubt obtained it originally from 
India, into which country it had been intro- 
duced probably by some of the Semitic races, 
who were the great traders of the ancient world. 

Fig, 1 shows a Chinese or Japanese abacus. 
On any selected wire each bead of the five-group 



represents unity, while each bead of the two- 
group represents five. Hence a decimal 
notation is obtained. Fig. 2 shows the 
number 37408 or any decimal variation of this 
sequence of digits. The 
operations of addition 
and subtraction are self- 
evident. Those for multi- 
plication and divirion are 
effected by learning a 
multiplication and divi- 
sion table. 

(ii.) Napier's Bories . — 
The difficulties of com- 
putation in the Middle Ages were so great 
that the subject was almost beyond the powers 
of those who were not skilled mathematicians. 
Later, in 1617, Napier invented his system of 
numbering rods or “ bones,” which gave a 
more or less mechanical method of effecting 
multiplication. Each rod consists of the 
multiplication table for one of the numerals 
arranged in a vertical column as in Fig. 3. 

As an example, suppose that it be required 
to multiply 4185 by 752. Arrange the rods 
4, 1, 8, and 5 in order (Fig. 4), setting on the 
right the rod which contains the numbers 1 to 9. 
Then the line of partial product 4185 x 2 is 
shown by the second row, i.e. the numerals are, 
in succession, reading from right to left, 
0, l-(-6, 1 + 2, 0+8, i.e. 8370. In the same 
way the partial products for 5 and 7 are given 
by the fifth and seventh rows respectively, 
viz, 20925 and 29295. Adding these lines 
of partial product, as in ordinary multiplica- 
tion, we have 3147120. It will be observed 
that by the use of Napier’s rods the labour 
of multiplication is replaced by the simpler 
process of addition. 


Napier's rods were of great practical value. 
To save time in arrangement the numbers 



were, later on, inscribed on parallel cylinders, 
which, by revolving, could be set rapidly to 
the required factors. So good is this simple 
device that it can hold 
its own as an inexpen- 
sive calculator even at 
the present day. 

(iii.) Pa^caZ’5 Machine. 

— The first true calcu- 
lating machine was 
made by Blaise Pascal 
in 1652. It was con- 
structed to help his 
father in his depart- 
mental work. Its use 
was chiefly for adding 
sums of money. It 
forms the type from 
which the modern 
arithmometers may 
trace their descent. 

Number wheels on the upper face o^ the 
machine are turned to effect additions. The 
model worked with a peg instead of a handle, 
somewhat like the Brical cash counter. Pin- 
wheels of the simplest form were used where 
now there would be bevel gearing. 

(iv.) Other Early Machines. — The next im- 
portant advance was the invention by Leibnitz 
.of a machine containing a type of stepped 
reckoner. This in an improved form is the 
counting device employed in modem arithmo- 
meters. Leibnitz had the idea in 1671, and 
his earliest model was made in 1694. At an 
earlier date a British calculating machine had 
been brought out by Sir Samuel Moreland. 
This was dedicated to Charles II. in 1666. It 
was for adding sums of money, and its carrying 
device was like that of a modem speed counter. 
Another British machine was made by James 
Bullock in 1775 for Earl Stanhope, and an 
improved form was brought out in 1777. 

I Other machines were made during the 
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eighteenth century by Lupine, 1725 ; Leupold, 
1727 ; Boistissaudeau, 1730 ; Oersten, 1735 ; 
and Pereire, 1750. The stepped reckoner was 
used by Hain, 1774, and Muller, 1783. 

§ (2) Early Modern Machines, (i.) The, 
Thorma Ariihmomd^, — The first machine 
which could be called a commercial success was 
an arithmometer made by C. X. Thomas, of 
Colmar, Alsace, in 1820, and improved by 
Payen. It was manufactured extensively 
about the middle of the century, and is still 
much used. Most modem arithmometers 
differ little from it in general constraction, 
though they have been modified considerably 
in details, particularly with a view to auto- 
matic working, as in the “ Madas ” and 

Fournier.” The work of the original firm 
is still carried on by M. A. Darras (Paris), who 
makes the “ Thomas ” in a modem form, in 
sizes ranging from twelve to twenty figures. 

(ii.) Direct Multiplying Machines . — The first 
direct multiplying machine was invented in 
1889 by L6on Bollee. He introduced the use 
of tongue-pieces whose lengths represented 
numbers. This has been incorporated in the 
design of the “ Millionaire,” and is its most 
interesting feature. 

The first keyboard machine was as late as 
1861. 

(iii.) Babbage's Differencing Engine * — Before 
proceeding to examine the modem calculating 
machines a brief reference may be made to the 
differencing engine, and the analytical engine, 
of Charles Babbage. 

The differencing engine was for the mechani- 
cal construction of mathematical tables, such, 
for example, as occur in the Nautical Almanac. 
The prindple on which it worked is easy to 
understancL Suppose we have the tabulated 
values of any function arranged in a column. 
We can form in the usual way the column of 
first differences, i.e. by siibtracting succes- 
sive pairs. By treating this column in the 
same way we can form the column of second 
differences, and from it the column of third 
differences. Conversely, then, if instead we 
had been given the column of third differences, 
and the leading value of the second and first 
differences and of the function, we could, by 
adding, reproduce the columns, first of second 
differences, then of first differences, and finally 
of the function. Many tables may be con- 
structed in this way, given a column of differ- 
ences, which is usually fairly constant over 
a wide range. Babbage’s differencing engine, 
which was designed to give for each turn of 
the handle corresponding values in the various 
difference columns, and also the value of the 
function, all by straightforward additions, was 
accordingly a glorified adding machine. 

(iv.) Babbage's Analytical Engine . — The aim 
pf the analytical engine was to carry out 
any sequence of operations with any given 


numbers, and so in fact to evaluate any 
algebraical formula. It consisted of three 
parts — the mill where the operations were 
performed, the store where the results were 
placed ready for use, and the controlling 
mechanism which directed the operations. 
The latter was of the nature of a Jacquard 
apparatus. It was worked by an arrangement 
of two sets of perforated cards — one for the 
mill and one for the store — which determined 
the operations, and specified their order. In 
this way numbers set up in the store were trans- 
ferred to the mill, operated on there as required, 
and the values so obtained were returned to the 
store, till the final result should be obtained. 

Babbage began his analytical engine in 1833, 
but by the time of his death in 1871 only 
a comparatively small part had been finished. 

§ (3) Modern Arithmetic Machines. 
Counting Devices . — The fundamental opera- 
tion in a calculating machine is addition, since 
from this the others can be derived. Mechanical 
addition involves two distinct processes, the 
summation of the digits, and the “ carrying ” 
from one denomination to another. The sum- 
mation of the digits is effected by one of five 
mechanisms : (a) the stepped reckoner ; (b) the 
variable toothed wheel ; (c) tiie circular rock- 
ing segment ; (d) the reciprocating rack ; 

(e) the double crown wheel. These classify 
calculating machines into different groups 
according to the mechanism used. 

The operation of “ carrying ” is mechanically 
the most difficult to perform, and the mechan- 
ism which controls it is the most delicate part 
of the machine. In its simplest form it is 
illustrated by the speed counter {Fig. 5), in 



which the dials are removed to show the 
working. Here, as the 9 in the units dial 
changes to 10, the 0 appears in the units dial 
in succession to the 9, while at that moment 
the projecting tooth on the units wheel engages 
with the tens counting wheel, and moves it on 
by one step or unit. In calculating machines, 
however, the carrying is much more com- 
plicated, and a more elaborate mechanism is 
required. 

§ (4) The Arithmometers. — The arithmo- 
meters form the oldest group of calculating 
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macliiiiea. The earliest successful one was 
the Thonias already mentioned. Modern 
arithmometers resemble it closely, but embody 
various minor improvements as well as some 
important additions. 

(i.) AMUiou and Midtiplkation : Oemral 
Account. — The top of an Archimedes machine, 
one of the class, is shown in Fig. 6. It is 
in two parts ; the upper portion, with its two_ 
rows of figures, can slide to right or left. On 
the lower portion are shown a series of vertical 
slots mth the digits 0 — 9 arranged by their 
sides. Pointers or markers slide in these slots 
and can be placed opposite any digit required. 
As figured the markers, counting from the 
right, are opposite to the digits 3, 5, 5,.l ; these 
digits appear in the row below and read 1553. 


obtain the result more rapidly ; the mechan- 
ism, when the handle is rotated, transfers a 
number from the marker to that place in the 
result row which is immediately above it ; if we 
move the slide one place to the right we bring 
the tens’ place in the product above the units 
in the markers, the hundreds above the tens, 
and so on ; thus in this position a turn of 
the handle adds ten times the multiplicand 
to the product, i.e. multiplies by ten. Thus 
to multiply by 235 we should push the slide 
to the left as in the figure, turn the handle 
5 times, thus multiplying by 5, then push the 
slide one place to the right and turn 3 times, 
thus multiplying by 30, then push the slide 
one place further on and turn 2 times to mul- 
tiply by 200. 



Fig. 6. — A 


This is mainly for convenience. The machine 
is worked by the handle seen on the right, and 
the mechanism, which will be explained shortly, 
is such that one turn of the handle, when, as at 
present, the machine is set for addition, trans- 
fers these digits from the markers to the 
result dials in the row immediately above. 
The result is shown in this row. A second 
turn transfers the same digits a second time 
to this row, and so on for a third or any suc- 
ceeding number of turns. In this manner 
the number 1553 is added once for each turn 
of the handle to the figures in the top row ; we 
obtain in effect the result of multiplying 1553 
by 1, 2, 3, etc. The top row merely shows 
the number of times the handle has been 
turned, i.e. it registers the multiplier. 

Multiplication, thus, is performed by a 
repeated process of addition ; the bottom row 
shows the multiplicand, the top row the multi- 
plier, and the central row the product. 

The slide already referred to enables us to 


The process may be shown thus : 


1553x5 = 
Five turns 


1553x30 = 
Three turns 

1553x200 = 
Two turns 


f 1553 
1553 
\ 1553 

1553 
[ 1553 

f 1553 
\ 1553 
[ 1653 
/ 1653 
\ 1553 


1653 X 235 = 364955 


(ii.) The Stepped Reckoner . — The above 
description applies in general terms to a 
number of machines, but the adding devioe^ — 
the mechanism, that is, whereby the digits 
are transferred from the markers to the result 
dials — differs. In the Thomas and Archimedes 
machines the stepped reckoner is used. This 
device, which is shown at A in Fig. 7, is 
placed below each of the marker slots ; thus 
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in the machine illustrated there are ten stepped 
reckoners. Each of these consists of a circular 
cylinder which, by turning the crank handle, 
can be made to rotate about an axis parallel 
to the length of the slots. The outer surface 
of the cylinder is machined away, leaving on 
part of the circumference nine radial pro- 
jections or steps of gear -tooth form and 
of varying axial length ; these engage a small 
pinion or gear wheel, causing it to rotate as 
the cylinder is turned. The pinion is shown 
at B' in Fig, 7. The axis of this gear wheel 
carries at one end a bevel wheel (i, Fig, 7) 
which, when the sliding carriage is down, 
engages with a second bevel wheel, shown at 
d', the numbering wheel; to this the figures 
giving the result are attached, and these 
appear in turn on 
the corresponding 
dial as the wheel 
rotates ; the motion 
of the stepped 
reckoner is thus 
transferred to the 
result dial. The 
projections or steps 
on the reckoner 
vary in length 
parallel to its axis, 
as shown in the 
figure, increasing 
gradually from the 
first to the ninth; 
the pinion which 
engages with them 
slides on a square 
axis parallel to that 
of the cylinder, 
and by altering its 
position on this 
axis the number of 
steps which will 
engage with it, and 
hence the angle through which it turns for one 
turn of the handle, is varied ; this alteration 
is effected by moving the marker to which the 
pinion is attached ; when the marker is at zero 
the reckoner can be turned without moving 
the pinion ; no steps engage. As the marker 
is moved to one, two, etc., one, two . . . 
steps engage the pinion, which is thus moved 
through the angle corresponding to one, 
two . . . teeth ; the motion is transmitted by 
the bevels to the result dials and the digits 1, 
2, 3, etc., appear in turn. Thus if the marker 
be set to 7 and the handle turned, seven teeth 
engage ; the numbering wheel turns through 
seven places and 7 appears on the dial; if 
the marker be now set to 2 and the handle 
turned, two teeth engage, the result dial is 
moved through two more places, and 9 
appears. 

(iii.) Carrying . — The chief mechanical diffi- 


culty is in the carrying ; w'hen this is alwuit 
to occur— i.e. when the 9 on the result dial is 
about to change to 0 — an extra single tooth, 
sliding on the next higher axis, is pushed into 
position by a lever and stud device on the 
axis of lower denomination ; this moves the 
result dial of next higher denomination through 
one place and thus effects the carrying. 

(iv.) Subtraction and Division . — As addition 
is performed by causing the numbering wheels 
to turn in the positive direction, so sub- 
traction can be carried out if we can make 
the numbering w'heels rotate negatively ; the 


positive rotation is given to the numbering 
wheel d/ by a bevel wheel i which engages 
it at one end of a diameter ; a second 
bevel V engaging it at the opposite end 
of the same diameter will give the negative 
rotation. These two bevels are connected 
by a sleeve I sliding on the square axis, 
their distance apart being greater than the 
diameter of the numbering wheel. By means 
of a stud either can be brought into action and 
a positive or negative rotation given to the 
numbering wheel. To perform subtraction 
then the total is placed on the result dials, 
the amount to be subtracted on the markers, 
the studs being set to subtraction, and the 
handle is turned once ; the answer appears on 
the result dials. 

Division is effected by a process of repeated 
subtraction . The machine being set for subtrac- 
tion, the dividend is set on the extreme left of 



Fia. 7, — End Elevation of the Thomas de Colmar Arithmometer 
(sliding carriage shown raised). 

H, handle ; S, marker ; A, stepped reckoner ; B', counting pinion on square axle 6, 
at the other end of which, are the bevel wheels i and i' on a sleeve I, giving the adding 
or subtracting rotations to the bevel wheel d', which works the figure disc seen below 
the dial. M is a milled head which works the effacer. The other letters show the 
carrying, numbering, and effacing mechanisms. 
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§ (6) The Dactyle or Brtjnsviga Group. 
-The idea of a wheel with movable pins or 


the result dials and is followed by a series of 
zeros ; the divisor is set on the markers and the 
slitle iiKived to t!ie right nntii the left-hand 
figure of the dividend is above ^ or one place to 
the left of the higliest figure of the divisor, j 
Thus the part 
of the divhiend 
which is to he 
f>|>erated on is 
greater than 
the divisor. 

The handle is 
turned once, 
thus subtract- 
ing the divisor, 
as in long 
division, from 
the higher 
figures of the 
dividend; if the remainder shown on the 
result dial is still greater than the divisor, the 
operation is repeated, and this is continued 
until the remainder is less than the divisor ; 
the number of times this has been done appears 
on the top dial and is the first figure of the 
quotient. The slide is moved one place to the 
left and the process repeated, thus obtaining 
on the top dials 
the second figure 
of the quotient. 

This is continued 
until all the 
figures are found. 

An arrange- 
ment is usually 
added for effac- 
ing rapidly the 
figures in the 
view-holes, thus 
resetting all dials 
to zero. 

§ (5) Other Arithmometers. — Among the 
older arithmometers may be mentioned the 
Thomas and the Tate, while among the newest 
are the Archimedes, Colt, Layton, Tim, Unitas, 
and Madas. The last is referred to among the 
automatic division machines. 

A recent development of the arithmometer 
is the Fournier Calculator. It is an arith- 
mometer fitted with a compact and distinctive 
keyboard, whose feature is that the depression 
of a key depresses all in its column of lower 
value, while the highest value alone is regis- 
tered. It also multiplies by a single turn of 
the crank for each figure in the multiplier. 
In order to accomplish this, energy is stored 
in springs during the inactive portion of the 
turn of the reckoner, and this is sufficient to 
finish the operation. This arithmometer was 
designed to render all the operations of arith- 
metic as nearly automatic as possible. 

^ Above if equal to or greater than the divisor, 
one place to the left if less. 


teeth was described by Poleni of Venice in 
1709. A Bruns viga machine employing tliis 
Additions and sub- 
tractions are 
obtained by 
the convenient 
method of turn- 
ing the handle 
forward or 
backward, i.e. 
positively or 
negatively. 

The adding 
device is a 
wheel consist- 
ing of two 
parts — a disc 
{Fig. 9) and a cover {Fig, 10). In the disc 
are slots in which lie steel fingers or teeth 
{Fig. 11). A projection on each of these fits 
into a groove in the cover-disc. The act of 
setting a number, say six, by the marker 
rotates the cover of the disc, and in so doing 
forces the projections of six of the fingers to 
slide along the groove from the inner portion a, 
past the crossing 
6, to the outer 
portion of the 
groove. This 
makes six teeth 
project from the 
wheel. As there 
is a counting 
pinion ready to 
engage with this, 
a positive rota- 
tion of the oper- 
ating handle 
advances the 
counting wheel by six units, and so adds 
this number to any already on the result 
dials. A negative rotation of the handle 
would subtract it. Carrying is performed 
by sliding a movable tooth into position 
when required. 

In this way any numbers may he set by 
the markers, and added or 

subtracted as desired by posi- 1 

tive or negative turns of the • 

handle. As in the arithmo- Fia. 11. 
meter, multiplication is ob- 
'tained by successive additions, and division 
by successive subtractions. 

The dials are set to zero by an effacer 
worked by turning the butterfly nuts shown 
in the figure. 

Other machines of this group are the 
Triumphator, Zeetzmann, Muldivo, and 
Marchant. 

§ (7) Adding Machines. — Adding and list- 
ing machines are employed widely in business. 


device is shown in Fig. 8. 



Fig. 8. 
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and are worked most eonvenientlj by a 
keyboard. A machine worked by keys was 
first put on the London market in 1^1 by 
V. Schilt. The funda- 
mental device employed 
in adding machines is 
the toothed sector, or 
sectorial rack. 

Beference to the dia- 
gram (Fig. 12) shows 
that when a key, such as 
number 5, is depressed, 
it moves, by means of 
a beU-crank lever F, a 
stop wire, and pulls the 
end inwards to the 
bottom of the slot. This 
limits and specifies the 
travel of the toothed 
sector B. This toothed 
rack B is carried by the 
pivoted lever A, and 
moves between the guide 
plates B. On depressing 
the key the rack descends 
through the specified number of teeth — ^five 
in this case — and the corresponding type for 
printing, carried at the other end of the pivoted 
lever A, comes into position, and is struck by 
a hammer and printed. During the descent of 


and counting wheels be arranged in series, 
and possess the necessary carrying apparatus, _ 
an adding machine is formed, and the regis- 


tering wheels will show at any time the sum 
of all the numbers which have been set on 
the keyboard. An illustration of the machine 
with its cover removed is given in Fig. 13. 

In the smaller machines, such as the small 




the rack the counting wheel C is thrown out 
of gear, but on the ascent it engages, and so is 
turned through the number of units specified by 
the key. The number set by the key is thus 
transferred to the registering device, and so 
is added to the total. If then a set of racks 


Burroughs adding machines and the Compto- 
meters, the sum is shown at once on the result 
dials. In the large Burroughs listing machines 
the sum is to be printed. This necessitates, 
in addition to the printing device, a totalising 
key, whose depression, after an extra stroke 
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is given to the working handle, prints the sum, 
and sets the numbering wheels all to zero, 
Le. clears the machine. 

The principle of the carrying device is to 
make the next higher rack rise through the dis- 
tance of an extra tooth. This carries an extra 
unit to its number wheel when the rack ascends. 

Th<^ machines are energised through 
springs, to prevent the mechanism from being 
strained, and the large Burroughs machines 
have also a dashpot. 

Subtraction may be carried out by adding 
the complementary number. The latter may 
be defined by saying that any number plus 
its complement forms some whole multiple 
of ten. Thus 7 and 3 are complementary. 
For subtraction the complementary numbers 
are marked on the keys in small type. In 
many cases it is more convenient to take the 
complement with respect to 9 instead of 10, 
and in that case a special mechanism adds 
unity to the result. Thus, instead of subtract- 
ing 764 from 876, and obtaining 112, we may 

764 « 1000 - (235 + 1). 

Tima 876 - 764=; 876 -{-235 -f-l - 1000 
= 1112-1000 = 112. 

We thus add 235 + 1, the complementary figure 
to 876, and reject the highest digit. 

Multiplications and divisions are accom- 
plished as repeated additions and subtractions 
respectively, but the “ typist ” touch for doing 
this rapidly requires a certain amount of 
training, 

§ (8) Caloitlator Typewriters. — Adding 
mechanisms or totaUsers are now attachable 
to certain typewriters, so that typing, listing, 
and adding i^ay be carried out on the same 
machine. Among calculating typewriters may 
be mentioned the Hammond, Monarch, Wahl, 
Smith, and Underwood. 

The Elliott - Fisher adding machine is a 
further development of this idea. It has a 
standard keyboard which traverses the frame 
of the machine, and moves over a large sheet 
of paper. Adding registers are clamped on a 
bar of the frame wherever a column of figures 
is required on the paper. The keyboard, 
when passing these registers, engages them 
with studs, and so totalises each column of 
figures in the sheet. 

§ (9) The Mdxiohaire Machihe. — The 
Millionaire was patented by 0. Steiger, and 
is manufactured by H, Egli in Zurich. It per- 
forms the operations of arithmetic, but is speci- 
ally devised for multiplication. This it does 
not accomplish by repeated additions, but by 
a single turn of the crank for each digit of the 
multiplier. It forms accordingly a class by itself. 

The most striking feature is a set of nine 
tongue plates or multiplication pieces. These 
represent by their lengths the multiplication 
table. Thus the tongues on the plate 8 are 



Fia. 14. — ^The Millionaire. 
Tongue Plate. 


of lengths 8, 16, 24. . . . A figure such as 24 
is represented by two tongues, one of length 
4 in the digits place, the other of length 2 in 
the tens place. A tongue plate is shown in 
Fig. 14; the light bars represent the units, 
the dark bars the 
tens. Suppose that a 
number, set by the 
marker, is to be multi- 
plied by 8. The 
multiplication lever is 
set to 8, which places 
tongue plate 8 in the 
position for working. 

Straight racks, form- 
ing part of the count- 
ing device, rest against 
the tongue plates, and 
are displaced by them 
in working to an ex- 
tent determined by the 
lengths of the tongues. This displacement of 
the racks moves the counting wheels of the 
recorder through the corresponding number of 
steps or units, and transfers these values to the 
result dials, so giving the result of the multi- 
plication. For addition and subtraction the 
multiplication lever is set to unity. Division 
is simplified by a table of reciprocals. The 
Millionaire is often fitted with a keyboard 
for office work. 

§ (10) Automatic Division Machines.— 
Division, though the ,most troublesome of 
the simpler rules, is easy to carry out on a 
calculating machine. The operation, however, 
is usually not automatic. Two machines, 
the Mercedes-Euklid and the Madas, while 
performing all the arithmetical operations, 
also carry out automatic division. 

(i.) The Mercedes - Euklid. — This machine 
was designed by Ch. Hamann of Friedenau, 
Berlin. Its adding mechanism employs the 
straight rack and pinion. In this case there 
are ten parallel racks, one to correspond with 
each of the horizontal rows of figures 0, 1 ... 9 
extending from slot to slot. The displace- 
ments of these racks, which must be pro- 
portional to their digits, are obtained by the 
simple device of a proportional lever. This 
is worked by the handle, and each rack gets 
a displacement proportional to its number. 
Thus the counting pinions, set by the markers, 
register displacements of the corresponding 
number of units, and convey these to the 
recorders. The subtracting device is particu- 
larly ingenious. The proportional lever is 
then pivoted at the other end, and the pinions 
get the complementary displacements. This 
addition of the complements of the number 
is the same, with the exception of a unit, 
as subtracting. In carrying out automatic 
division the machine approaches the value 
of the quotient through upper and lower 
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limits successively, subtracting and adding 
till the result is obtained. 

(ii.) The Madas. — This machine is an 
arithmometer, and as such uses the stepped 
reckoner. It is worked in the usual fashion. | 
The mechanism for division is modified in such ; 
a w’ay that, when the sequence of subtractions ; 
for obtaining a figure of the quotient has been 
completed, the carriage moves automatically 
one space to the left. Hence continuing to 
turn the handle in the same sense produces the 
successive figures of the quotient. 

§ (11) The Monroe Machine. — In its 
original form this was the invention of Mr. 
F. S. Baldwin (Conn.). It possesses a key- 
board in front, like a comptometer, and a 
sliding carriage at the back, like an arithmo- 
meter, while the working recalls the horizontal 
handle of the Brunsviga. 

The adding device is simple and ingenious. 
It is a wheel consisting of two opposed parts, 
like crown wheels, which can be made to 
approach or recede from each other. On 
one of these discs are five equal pins, and on 
the other four stepped pins. These pins 
engage the counting wheel. They project, 
alternately, into the space between the discs, 
so that the closed wheel looks like a lantern 
pinion, or a very flat squirrel-cage rotor. If 
a number less than five (say three) be set on 
the keyboard, the discs move so that the 
counting wheel will engage with three pins 
of the stepped disc. If a number greater 
than five (say eight) be set, the discs close so 
that five teeth of the one disc and three of the 
stepped disc will gear with the counting wheel 
and operate it. This is analogous to the use 
of the stepped reckoner in the arithmometer. 

The working of the Monroe is somewhat 
like that of the ordinary arithmometer, except 
that the numbers are transferred rapidly 
to and from the keyboard by a positive or 
negative turn of the horizontal handle. Such 
machines, with a long sliding carriage, possess 
the advantage that one can work different 
parts of a calculation at the opposite ends 
of the carriage, and thereafter combine them. 
This is specially the case with the Monroe, as 
one of its features is the speed with which it 
can combine the operations of arithmetic, as 
in the evaluation of algebraic formulae. 

The Amco is a smaller machine on similar 
principles to the Monroe. 

§ (12) Tabulating and Sorting Engines. 
— Some large commercial firms use special 
modifications of engines like the census 
machine. These are controlled by a Jacquard 
arrangement, operated by punched cards. 
Any group of details may be picked out and 
sorted in one machine, and summed and 
tabulated in another. These engines are 
larger and more elaborate than the machines 
already discussed. The information, which is 


usually representable by figui^s, requires to Iks 
punched systematioaUy by holes in the cards. 
This takes time, but once it is done the in- 
formation is dealt with by the machines at 
an extraordinarily rapid rate. Two of the 
best known of th^ sets of engines are the 
Holerith and the Powers. The former works 
electrically, and the latter mechanically. 

See ** Le Calcul m^canique {Ene^elo. Seient.). 
Paris, 1911; Napier Tereenienaw Royal 

Soc., Edinburgh, 1014; Tram. InU. Eng. and Ship, 
in Scotiand^ Gia^ow, 1010-20, tr. xhi. ; MuUHin de la 
Soc. d* Encouragement pour V Industrie National, 1020, 
tome 132, No. 5. ^ ^ 

Calibration of Indicators foe Metro- 
logical Observations. See “ Metrology,” 
§ (32) (ii.). 

Calibration of Scale : successive stages, 
method of taking observations in subdivid- 
ing comparator, computation of results, and 
theory underlying same. See “ Com- 
parators,” § (12). 

Callendar Radiation Recorder. See 
“ Meteorological Instruments,” § (31). 
Camera Obscura : as used for observing 
clouds and for measuring the direction of 
motion and the speed-height ratio. See 
“ Meteorological Instruments,” § (34). 
Campbell-Stokes Sunshine Recorder. See 
“Meteorological Instruments,” § (24). See 
also “ Sunshine Recorders,” “ Radiant 
Heat and its Spectrum Distribution,” § (1). 
Cavendish Experiment for the determination 
of the constant of gravitation by a torsion 
method of measuring the attraction of 
leaden balls for one another. See “ Earth, 
Density of the,” § (2) (i.). 

Centrolinead. See “ Draughting Devices,” 

p. 260. 

Check Gauge, Definition of. See “ Metro- 

logy-” § (19)- 

Chronograph : recorder of subdivisions of 
a second. See “ Clocks and Time-keeping,” 
§ ( 15 ). 

Circular Calculators. See “ Draughting 
Devices,” p. 261. 

Clairaut's Theorem. See “ Gravity Survey,” 
§ (13). 

“ Class ” of Fit : definition of term. See 
“Metrology,” §(29) (i.) (a). 

Clearance Fits : definition of term. See 
“ Metrology,” § (29) (ii.) (a). 

Climate, effect of radiation on. See “ Radia- 
tion,” § (4) (a). 

Clinograph. See Draughting Devices,” 

p. 262. 

Clocks : 

Controlled systems of. See “ Clocks and 
Time-keeping,” § (18). 

Historical. See ibid. § (2). 

Standard of actual performance. See ibid. 

§ m 
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CLOCKS AND TIME-KEEPING 

§ (i) The Measubemext of Time. — Time 
enters as an element in all natural events even 
more universally than do Space and Mass, 
but whereas different lengths and masses may 
be compared, under proper precautions, with 
the same identical fiducial standards, the 
Warden of the Standards is unable to produce 
from his presses a standard Hour or Minute 
for verification, and Time can only be measured 
by the repetition of a process. Measurement 
is therefore bound up with the theory of the 
process selected, and so is liable to adjustment, 
should the theory be varied. The main 
process obviously presented as suitable and 
convenient is the rotation of the Earth, 
though others have been proposed for 
standards, especially such as involve the 
transmi^on of light, as being even more 
uniform and fundamental in character. Apart 
from the rotation of the Earth, the natural 
clocks offered by astronomy are the revolutions 
of the Moon, the Planets, and the Satellites of 
Jupiter. All th^ are deeply involved with 
difficulties of theory or ob^rvation and can 
only be used in a last resort for confirmation 
of suspected changes. The art of time- 
keeping is the distribution by subdivision in 
convenient form of the standard process. This 
is the subject of the present article. Before 
proceeding directly to it, it will be convenient 
to register a few points r^arding the definition 
and determination of the Day in this place. 

The rotation of the earth is an extremely 
good standard of uniform motion, but not a 
perfect one. It is certain dynamically that 
it is liable to change. Contraction of the body 
must acc^erate it. Tidal friction must re- 
tard it. Both act continuously in one sense 
and therefore cannot be negligible. It would 
take us too far into astronomical details to 
pursue the points more fully, but it may be 
said that the effect of the variation can now 
he identified pretty certainly with residual 
terms showing themselves as an apparent 
displacement of the moon and of the planets, 
otherwise unexplained. 

In defining the rotation of the earth it is 
necessary to make clear what is meant by 
fixity of direction. This is a matter both 
delicate and elaborate. The direction of 
very remote stars must be taken as absolutely 
fixed. The distances are so great that no 
velocity we could ascribe to an individual 
star would produce a sensible deviation, 
and in the mass the result would be null in 
an absolute sense. Passing to the brighter 
and less distant stars upon which daily 
observations must depend, it is generally 
agreed that these show systematic motions 
in streams, so that an origin of direction based 
upon a stream to which the sun did not belong I ‘ 


would be a moving origin. The amount is 
such that it would correct by a fraction of a 
I second of time the duration of a century. It 
would be merged with variations in the actual 
rotation of the earth and could not he separated 
out observationally. But practically, we use 
this basic reference to the mass of stars only 
indirectly. Lists or catalogues of stars made 
after full discussion show the positions of 
each relative to the mass. Of these several 
hundreds are suitable for time observations. 
Their positions relative to one another and 
to the whole sphere is pretty certain down to 
O'Ol sec. or 0*02 sec. A full observation for 
time in an observatory will rest on the mean 
of the determinations of the moment of passage 
of, say, about 10 of these stars across the local 
meridian. This might reasonably be expected 
to be reliable within 0-01 sec. But in fact 
individual observations stand out from the 
group and one night’s determination from 
another by at least five times that amount. 
This discrepancy must be shared between the 
clock with which they are compared, the 
chronographic system of recording its indica- 
tions, faults in measuring the position of the 
telescope with respect to the meridian and the 
horizon, personality of the observers, and, 
finally, to deviations of the stars from their 
mean places due to atmospheric causes. The 
uncertoty adds to the difficulty of testing 
the going of a clock, inasmuch as its error 
cannot be assigned with certainty within ± 0*06 
sec. upon any given day, and owing to weather 
must sometimes go undetermined for many days 
together. This point will be dealt with later. 

^ The first standard of time, then, is the 
sidereal day, and this is reckoned from the 
zero of the star catalogues. This zero point 
is not itself one of the stars ; it is not a fixed 
direction as defined above, but possessed of a 
certain defined- motion. This so-called First 
Point of Aries, which constitutes the natural, 
indeed the inevitable, zero for star places, is 
one of the intersections of the plane of the 
ecliptic with that of the equator. Both 
planes are subject to movements which are 
accepted as determined from prolonged 
observation and elaborate theory. At the 
epoch 1900 the regression of the First Point 
of Aries along the equator was 50*26'' 
annually, or 0*138" per day, with respect to 
the mass of the stars. Sidereal time at any 
moment measures the angle about the Pole 
by which the First Point of Aries has been 
carried past the meridian of the place, at the 
rate of 24 hours to one complete revolution or 
sidereal day. The day is divided into 

hours, minutes, and Seconds in the usual way. 

Mean Solar Time, upon which all civil work 
depends, is never determined directly, hut is 
calculated from the observed sidereal time. 
The link is made by the Theory and Tables 
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of the San for the time being current, at. 
present those of Newcomb.^ These tables 
give the position with respect to the First 
Point of Aries of an imaginary body called 
the Apparent Mean Sun, which represents a 
smoothed mean position of the sun, taking 
account of the whole mass of observations on 
which the Tables are based. Just as the 
First Point of Aries gives the sidereal time 
at any place, so the Apparent Mean Sun 
gives the local mean time. For daily use its 
position with respect to the First Point of 
Aries is calculated and shown in the NaiUical 
Almanac, under the double form of “ sidereal 
time at mean noon,” and “ mean time of 
transit of the First Point of Aries.” The 
mean sun progresses along the equator at 
the rate of one complete revolution with 
respect to the First Point of Aries in a 
“ tropical year ” of 365*2422 mean solar days. 
The same interval is equal to 366*2422 sidereal 
days. The mean solar day being divided 
into hours, minutes, and seconds in a similar 
manner to the sidereal day, it follows that 

1 sidereal day =23 h. 56 m. 4*09 s. solar, 

1 mean solar day = 24 h, 3 m. 56*56 s. sidereal, 

and 

1 sidereal d., h., or m. = l- *002730 mean 
solar d., h., or m., 

1 mean solar d., h., or m. = 1 + *002738 sidereal 
d., h., or m. 

From these relations between the units, 
and the relative position of the two origins 
at the beginning of the day in question, as 
given in the Nautical Almanac, local mean 
solar time is calculated from the observed 
local sidereal time. The conversion, a little 
troublesome for a detached case, can be made 
very easy and rapid for systematic serial 
work. It is however unusual to employ 
purely local mean time. Based upon Green- 
wich as the prime or zero meridian, the world 
is partitioned by convention into zones of 
one hour or one half-hour in width, at the 
margins uniting which the mean time employed 
is changed abruptly. Thus the Observatories 
of Paris and Edinburgh both use the mean 
time of Greenwich, calculating it by appl3dng 
to their local mean time found, as described 
above, their adopted respective longitudes or 
differences from the Greenwich meridian. 
The Observatory of Washington follows the 
same process, but allows a further 5 hours for 
difference of zone. The boundaries of the time 
zones generally speaking follow straight merid- 
ians over the ocean, but occasionally deviate 
to one side or another on land so as to make 
them coincident where possible with national 
or provincial boundaries. Their positions as 
accepted by the British, French, and Italian 

^ Publications of the American Pphemeris, vi. part i. 


Admiralties are shown on the Admiralty 
publication, The World Time-Zone Chart, 1919. 

A further convention is required to fix the 

date line,” or line at which the date changes 
when crossed from east to west or west to 
east. It follows generally the 180th meridian 
(12 h.) from Greenwich, the day of the week 
and day of the month being one day more 
advanc^ upon the western side of the line 
than upon the eastern ‘side ; but it deviates 
about half-an-hour to the east so as to include 
the East Cape of Siberia with the mainland of 
Asia, then half-an-hour to the west to include 
the Aleutian Islands with the American 
continent, and again moves half-an-hour to 
the east in south latitudes so as to bring 
Fiji and Chatham Island within the area 
reckoning the later date. 

§ (2) Historical. — The problem of making 
a clock — that is, the provision of a secondary 
process for estimating time, by which the 
Day might be correctly subdivided to any 
degree and the results consistently distributed 
— ^has pr^ented numerous difiSculties which are 
not all overcome at the present day. Omitting 
primitive devices like water-clocks and sand- 
glasses, and the more scientifi^c sun-dial, it 
is to be remarked that the literature and 
remains of early time-keepers are very scanty. 
The art of wheel work and its adjuncts was 
developed early and, it would seem, was carried 
to achievements of the highest ingenuity at 
the time of Hero of Alexandria {circa 100 b.c.) 
in the form of self-acting models and toys. 
In the mediaeval period of our own epoch a 
parallel standard was reached in carillons 
and other musical - boxes, and in moving 
images chiming the hours. But time-keeping 
was secondary to the externals, as it is in 
most clocks to-day. This part was treated 
merely as a tradesman’s production and was 
altered or discarded without respect. It is 
probable that it did not deserve much respect 
from those who had to use it for time-keeping 
and were not skilled enough to adjust it to its 
best performance. 

The two earliest clocks known, and still 
in going order, are in the South Kensington 
Museum — one from Glastonbury Abbey, of 
date 1325, and the other from Dover Castle, 
of date 1348. A similar clock, made by 
De Vick, or Wieck, a German craftsman, for 
Charles V. in 1370, and restored more than 
once, is in the Palais de Justice in Paris. 
AU originally belong to the period anterior 
to pendulums. The alternate detention and 
release of the wheel work was provided by a 
crown wheel, engaging successively two pallets 
on a verge ; the verge was pivoted parallel 
to the face of the crown wheel ; when the 
wheel was released by throwing out one 
pallet, immediately the other pallet was thrown 
in on the opposite side, bringing the train to 
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rest until the second pallet was throwTi out in 
turn in the opposite direction. Thus the 
problem of preventing the train from racing, 



and of maintaining a rocking motion in the 
verge, was solved, but the sole time-keeping 
principle of this appliance was equality of 
impul^, very faultily realised in early work. 
The rate could be adjusted by shifting pendent 
weights along a foliot or cross-bar fastened at 
right angles to the vertical verge and supplying 
a variable moment of inertia for its rocking 
motion. To control the time - keeping by 
introducing a pendulum which should permit 
or prohibit the release was the practical adap- 
tation by Christian Huygens (1629-1695) of 
Galileo’s discovery of the 
isochronkm of the pendulum. 
His Horologium (1658) and 
Horologium Oscillator ium 

(1673) show drawings and 
details of the arrangement of 
wheels and numbers of teeth, 
with crown and verge escape- 
ment carried to a crutch 
which maintains but is con- 
trolled by a pendulum. 
There is further the device 
of continuous cord and 
double ratchet wheels, known 
as Huygens’ going barrel, by 
which the weight can he 
wound up without disturbing 
the going, and if a chiming 
Fig. 2. train is added a single weight 
can be made to drive both 
trains. Huygens’ study of the theory led him to 
mathematical developments of much beauty 
and some importance. First, there was the 
proof that for perfect isochronism the pendulum 
bob should swing not in a circle, but along a 
cycloid, with the geometrical description of 
the manner of producing such a motion by 
means of cycloidal cheeks against which the 
flexible suspension of the bob should bear. 
In practice any such device is pernicious and 
introduces errors in excess of what it is 


supposed to remove. His theory of the 
motion of the pendulum led him also to lay 
down the foundations of rigid dynamics, in- 
cluding a version of the principle of vis viva, 
before Newton had put any dynamical 
argument upon a regular basis. 

The failure of Huygens’ device of cycloidal 
guides illustrates the fact that for clocks the 
theorist must work side by side with the 
craftsman. We owe to an unsurpassed crafts- 
man, George Graham (1674-1751), the next 
two great contributions. Both of these have 
only been definitely superseded in the present 
day. The first is a pendulum compensated as 
to its length for changes of temperature by 
making the rod of steel and the bob a vessel 
containing mercury. The latter expanding 
more , rapidly than the steel, nullifies the 
expansion of the latter if its amount is duly 
adjusted, which may be done by calculation, 
or finally by trial. His other invention is the 
dead beat escapement, described more particu- 
larly below. Until the introduction of Riefler’s 
escapement, which left the pendulum entirely 
free at the ends of its swung, and with the 
exception of a very small number like Dent’s 
(Airy’s) at Greenwich, and Tiede II. at Berb'n, 
all the best clocks in the world still use 
Graham’s escapement. To John Harrison 
(1692-1776), the next in the fine school of 
eighteenth-century English clockmakers, we 
owe the introduction of the spring mainte- 
nance, by which the pull of the weight does 
not act upon the train of wheels directly, but 
through a spring. The spring is prevented 
from releasing its tension during the winding 
by a ratchet wheel the click of which takes off 
from the clock frame (see § (7) below). This 
replaces Huygens’ device in key- wound clocks. 
Harrison’s other invention of a compensated 
pendulum with a “ gridiron ” of parallel steel 
and brass rods, so connected that the former 
expand dowmwards and the latter upwards 
and the total lengths are adjusted to suitable 
proportions (17 : 11), is a clumsy device, very 
inferior to the mercurial pendulum. An 
equivalent was, however, realised later in a 
good form by Dent, in which drawn tubes of 
zinc and steel enclosing the steel rod effect the 
purpose of the gridiron. 

Of all writings on the clock, none exceeds 
in importance Airy’s theorem ^ that an 
irregularity of impulse at the ends of the 
swing changes the epoch of the pendulum, 
that is to say, its time-keeping directly, while 
an irregularity in the middle of its swing 
ch^ges only the amplitude of its arc. But 
mention should be made of the fact that it 
was partly the problem of air resistance to 
a pendulum rod and its bob that occupied 
Stokes in his researches on the motions of 
cylinders and spheres through viscous fluids, 
^ Camb, Phil. Trans., 1827, iii. 
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illustrating the fertile stimulus to mathematical 
research supplied by a concrete problem. 

At the present day effort is directed to 
realising, by a better escapement, Aiiy’s 
condition for equivalence to a free pendulum. 
The manner and degree in which this is 
attained is described more particularly below. 
The cord and drum with their accessories are 
abolished, and the clock rewinds itself by an 
electric contact at suitable intervals. Some- 
times the dial and counting train is com- 
pletely separated from the pendulum and its 
maintenance, forming a secondary “ slave 
clock ” actuated by electric current sent by 
the simplified primary. Compensation of the 
pendulum is much simplified by the use of 
invar in place of steel for the rod. The 
barometric error is met by enclosing the 
movement in a sealed ease from which a 
partial exhaustion of the air serves as a 
final regulation of rate. And finally, in 
reliance on the principle of the “ double zero,” 
for the best work the clock theoretically 
compensated against changes of temperature 
is kept under circumstances where the tem- 
perature is constant, 

§ (3) Construction of the Pendulum. — The 
chief elements to consider in the construction 
of the pendulum are the method of compensa- 
tion for changes of temperature, the support 
or head, and the form of the bob. Compensa- 
tion for changes of barometric pressure is 
sometimes also made by an attached feature 
in a method given below, but is usually dealt 
with by sealing the case. Compensation for 
temperature changes is now almost universally 
made by the use of invar for the rod, as 
described below, but as there are many 
excellent pendulums in use with other com- 
pensations, these will be first referred to. 
One desirable condition for finer work is that 
the compensating device should be distributed 
as far as possible over the length of the rod, 
so as to co^teract effects of stratification of 
the air, a thing very liable to occur if the 
case is sealed and the circumstances kept 
uniform, as in a special cellar. The gridiron 
pendulum, which meets this condition fairly 
well, is condemned because of its liability to 
twist under expansion and behave irregularly. 
The zinc and steel pendulum ({a) Fig. 3), in 
which a zinc tube is carried up from the lower 
end of the rod, and is enclosed in a steel tube, 
pendent from its upper end and carrying the 
bob, is not liable to this objection, but the 
tubes with their layers of air form too effective 
a temperature shield of the parts which they 
enclose. The old-fashioned form of mercury 
compensation, (6), in which a steel rod ended in 
attachment to a roomy stirrup which carried 
a tray upon which a glass vessel containing 
mercury rested, shows under experiment a 
much increased air resistance, and what is 


not so obviously to be expected, a much 
increased barometric error. A better form of 
the same construction, (c), employed by Dent, 



Fig. 3. 


enclosed the mercury in a steel vessel of 
cylindrical form with rounded edges, into the 
top of which the pendulum rod was screwed. 
Both are open to the objection that the whole 
compensation is concentrated at the lower 
end, and hence takes place erroneously if the 
air is stratified. Moreover, the thin rod takes 
up its change of temperature more quickly 
than does the massive bob and its contents. 
These objections were in large measure met 
by Eiefler (before the use of invar) by making 
the rod a steel tube, 16 mm. internal diameter, 
and partially filling it with mercury. The 
bob was then screwed to the rod ; it was 
supported at its centre of mass so that its 
expansion became a secondary matter. Some 
examples are given (1894) to show the excellence 
with which the compensation has been effected 
with this device in one of his clocks. Gui- 
llaume’s invention of invar has, however, 
abolished the use of the steel rod and mercury 
compensation. The expansion of invar is 
anything from one-twelfth that of steel down 
to zero. Hence a brass tube pr collar, pinned 
at its lower extremity to the I invar rod, and 
4 or 5 cm. in length or less, will effect the 
compensation. The bob, usually of type 
metal, is carried with its centre of mass 
resting on the upper end of this collar; or 
the collar may be dispensed with, and the bob 
carried on a pin through the rod from a point 
below its centre of mass. The construction 
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is here extremely simple and regular. There 
remain, however, the criticisms that the brass 
compensator on the inner part of the bob 
is somewhat shielded against ready com- 
munication of heat, and the w’hole compensa- 
tion is concentrated at one end. To meet 
the latter objection Riefler cuts his pendulum 
in the middle, uniting the halves by a sleeve 
in which is the compensating device. The 
calculation of the lengths follows from the 
formulae given below. It will be noted that 
the change of the radius of gyration of the 
bob under expansion plays a part in it. This 
was first taken into account by Riefler. In 
spite of the theoretical care devoted to the 
compensation of pendulums, there are ob- 
scurities in their pertormance when serving 
^closed clocks or exposed to sudden changes 
of temperature. More experimental study is 
wanted. It would be easily practicable to 
make the compensation adjustable in such a 
manner that it could be set by trial after the 
clock was completed. One such method is 
shown below in King’s pendulum. 

A lens-shaped form of bob has been fitted 
by some good makers, but a cylindrical one 
is usually preferred, and among cylinders one 
that approaches more or less to the form of 
a sphere because the sphere is the figure of 
least surface for a given content of mass, and 
so may be supposed to reduce skin friction. 
Exactly what way air resistance attacks the 
pendnlum has not been fully worked out, but 
it can be verified that even trifling projections 
on the bob increase it materially. The edges 
of the cylinder should therefore be bevelled 
away to avoid production of eddies, and the 
surface given as high a polish as it will take. 
Type metal will take such a polish very well. 

The head of the pendulum and its method 
of suspension require description. Experi- 
ments show that a pendulum, supported by 
steel knife edges rooking upon agate, main- 
tains its arc at least as well as the best spring 
suspension so long as the edges are in good 
order. It is used as an accessory feature on 
Riefler’s construction, as will be described 
below, but otherwise it has generally been 
rejected on the score that the knife edges 
change with wear, although its features are 
well known in connection with the construction 
of balances, and it presents some distinct 
advantages. Among these, the only motion 
geometrically possible is uniplanar, and any 
desired variation of the arc-equation or 
circular error could be introduced in a form 
not open to objection by suitably adjusting 
the cross-sections of the knife edges and of 
the bed on which they rock. 

Turning to the spring suspensions actually 
practised, there is considerable difference in 
the lengths and strengths of springs employed. 
The lengths range from 1 cm. or more to less 


than half that amount. Even springs 2 mm. 
in length perform well. The spring is some- 
times in one piece, sometimes of a pair. The 
purpose of using a pair is to avoid possible 
buckling w^hen the spring is gripped by the 
upper and lower jambs. But if its use results 
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in tolerating a lie of the two springs which 
is not coplanar, nothing is gained. It is 
clasped above and below between jambs, very 
carefully gaged in respect to parallelism, and 
then pinned or screwed together, taking care 
to avoid any suspicion of buckling. The 
lower jambs are arranged to hook with a good 
fit into the upper extremity of the rod, and 
through the upper jambs the cross head 
passes and is secured by binding screws. This 
cross head is usually made circular in section 
and the pendulum allowed to take up its 
own position with respect to the vertical, 
but Riefler provides for the same end by 
passing two small cone-ended screws through 
the cross head upon the points of which the 
pendulum rests. The clock is adjusted for 
beat by turning these screws. A pendulum, 
by King, whose clock is further described. 
Fig. 4 (b), presents features worth remark. A 
plate is fixed at the bottom of the bob, 
through which a screw bolt passes which is 
fixed to the end of the inner rod. Coarse 
adjustment for rate is made by turning the 
hob, and the expansion of the bob upwards 
more than suffices to compensate the ex- 
pansion of the rod (which it appears in this 
specimen is sensibly zero). The head is 
T-»haped, inches broad by 3| long, and 
through its shaft the upper end of the inner 
rod passes freely. A number of holes pierce 
the shaft of the T and also the inner rod, and 
a single pin passed through one of them 
supports the pendulum while leaving it free 
to find its direction vertically. The springs 
support the T ; they are 2 inches apart and 
IJ inches long. They are not pinned to the 
T or to the fixed cock, but bear upon them 
with rounded cheeks. By shifting the support- 
ing pm to different holes we have a means of 
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altering at will the temperature compentsation 
w'ithout otherwise altering the length of the 
pendulum. 

I add here the necessary formulae bearing 
upon some of the cases referred to abom 

§ (4) Period of Free Pendulum. — If 2wln 
is the period, and I the length of the simple 
equivalent pendulum, so that n = (ljg)^,^ the 
length I is dependent on the variations of g. For 
the seconds pendulum the period is 2 seconds, 
so that l—gjw\ Helmert’s formula for g, 

g— 978 03 + 5-18 sin* ^ - -OOOSIH cm./sec.*, 

where (p is the latitude and H the altitude in 
metres above sea-level, agrees with observation 
generally within about t 0*02 cm/sec. 2 , sub- 
ject to some anomalous cases of excess. The 
corresponding formula for I is 

Z= 99*095 + 0-524 sin* -00003 IH cm: 

Reducing to a table, as regards the latitude 
correction we have 



1 . 



0^' 

cm. 

99-095 

50° 

cm. 

99-402 

10 

•111 

60 

•488 

20 

•156 

70 

•558 

30 

•226 

80 

•603 

40 

•311 

90 

•619 


The derivation for the formula for n for free 
oscillations in vaouo of a pendulum supported by a 
spring of given strength is given in Proc. B. 80 c, 
Edin., 1918, xxxviii. 85; very approximately it runs 
{(d:+i5)2+ife*}n2=^{d+aX-i coth X} . 

where 8 is the length of the spring, d the distance 
from its point of attachment to the centroid of the 
pendulum, k the radius of gyration about the centroid, 
and X depends on the spring, viz. 

'\=ssl (Mgr/E), E = 

where 6, c are the breadth and thickness of the spring, 
and q. Young’s modulus for steel, say 9 ^= 2 -Ox 10^* 
dynes/om.* \ is large for a weak spring and 
diminishes for a strong one. In the usual case, 
for a spring which is short and comparatively weak, 
we may take 

Z.2 

Z=£f+s(l-X-icothX)+^. 

d 

With specimen pendulums in common use, X may be 
found to have values between, say, 1 and 2, and 
consequently the coefficient of s to range from about 
- -32 to + -48. Geometrically most of the curvature 
of the spring takes place close to the upper jambs, 
the greater part of its length is nearly flat, and there 
is a second increase of curvature close to the attach- 
ment to the rod, due chiefly to the gyrational inertia 
of, the bob. Under maintenance, the behaviour of 
the spring is different. For example, if an impulse is 
given in the vertical position, and above the centroid, 
the initial form of the spring will contain an inflexion. 
Such a difference will make the maintained rate of 
the pendulum different from the free rate. 

^ See “ Simple Harmonic Motion,” Vol. I. 


The oecilktinns of a pendnlum are only isochrcmoas 
for inckfinitely amall aim. Taking the case of the 
simple pendulum executing vibratiems of s^mi- 
ampli tilde a, the equation of motion is 

*= 2^(008 a), 

when the time taken, the position {$}, and the verikal 
position is 



or writing sm ^ «*sm - sin -ip, « =“-j, 
we have 






2^”“' 2 2*. 4® 


sin 2\pri . 2 a 3 . . a , 
TT L8 2^32 2^ 


I--] 
] 


+ . . . 


\p=Tr gives the half period correBpending to the 
full excursion; f-1 increases with a; multiplied 
by 86,400 we have the losing daily rate of a simple 
seconds pendulum swinging with semi-arc a. This 
is the ** Circular Error.” The effect upon time- 
keeping, owing to this cause and arising from a change 
from one arc to another, is found by the difference 
oi the ra-tes aligned for the two arcs. The follow- 
ing table is extracted from Proc, E. 80 c. Bdirt,, 1918, 
xxxviii. 169. 


a. 

Daily Rate. 

a. 

Daily Rate. 


secs. 


secs. 




1417 

0' 

■000 

160' 

11-699 


46 


1508 

10 

•046 

170 

13-207 


137 


1599 

20 

•183 

180 

14-806 


228 


1692 

30 

•411 

190 

16-498 


320 


1783 

40 

•731 

200 

18-281 


411 


1874 

60 

M42 

210 

20*155 


603 


1965 

60 

1-646 

220 

22-120 


694 


2057 

70 

2-239 

230 

24-177 


685 


2150 

80 

2-924 

240 

26-327 


778 


2241 

90 

3-702 

260 

28-668 


868 


2331 

100 

4-570 

260 

30-899 


969 


2423 

110 

5-629 

270 

33-322 


1051 


2515 

120 

I 6-680 

280 

35-837 


1143 


2606 

130 

7-723 

290 

38-443 


1234 


2697 

140 

8-957 

300 

41-140 


1325 



]60 

10-282 

•• 

•• 
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The change of daily rate for change of arc may 
fsJbo be taken from the formuia 

AT=«10*“®xO^*9I4xaAa, 

whem a, Aa are expressed in minutes. 

Under the heading of Observed Performance of 
Clocks, some examples will be given later of compari- 
son of these numbera with observation. As a rule 
, search in the rates for exhibited circular error is 
unsuccessful. A number of caus^ may contribute 
to this. III the first place the variations of arc 
offered for examination are small and variable. 
If Aii 7 ’s condition (below, § (7)) is not satisfied, 
the escapement contributes an arc-term to the rate 
which is merged in circular error. Finally there is 
the question how closely the equation of motion may 
be identified with the form 

/dd\ ^ 

from which the theoretical circular error is derived. 
For ordinary arcs the difference between this and 
a right-hand member of the form g{a}-d^) which 
would give strictly synchronous motion is excessively 
slight. Circular motion corresponds to a lift of the 
bob equal to lil - qoq = .... For 

a semi-arc of 100', in a seconds pendulum, these 
two terms amount respectively to 042 mm and 
0'30xl0“'* mm. The presence or absence of this 
latter term will affect the rate by 4-57 sec. per day. 

It is very desirable that the knife-edge suspension 
of a pCTtdidum, so much simpler geometrically than 
the spring, should be investigated more fully. 
Riefier’s constrnotion shows that it may be us^ 
successfully in the finest clocks. By giving the edges 
and the bed on which they roll specific curvatures 
any desired coefficient can be given to the term 
in d*. But the effect to be produced is so excessively 
small that the best results would probably be got by 
directing attention to the production of true uniform 
surfaces for ilie bed and edges, and then keeping 
the arc of oscillation nearly constant, without 
attempting to give specified curvatures, defined in 
advance. 

As regards the compensation of the length against 
expansion by rise of temperature, the condition is 
that the length of the equivalent simple pendulum 
should be unchanged, viz. 

l~d -f-SjU-f 

where fi stands for the factor 1 - X ^ coth X. 

In this expression d m the distance of the centroid 
below the point of attachment of the spring ; it will 
consist of a number of length terms, each multipKed 
by a coefficient representing a fixed factor of mass. 
Hence if d is made up of a number of lengths d^, 
and Ttijc stands for the associated mass-factor, while 
Adx . . . represents the linear expansion per 1® C., 
the condition to he satisfied is 

In this expression those terms which represent 
masses supported from below, as rising collars of 
brass or zinc, columns of mercury, etc., must be 
reckoned with a negative coefficient. There are 


substantial uncertainties attaching to this calculation ; 
the possible causes for which will have been gathered 
from the foregoing pages. As a result, some of the 
finest clocks are not found to hold their rate under 
changes of temperature. An approximate calculation, 
together with a construction which allows adjust- 
ment by trial after the clock is going, would produce 
more reliable results than are at present shown. 

§ (5) Adjustment oe Rate of the Pendu- 
lum. — There are three means available for 
adjusting the rate: (1) by threading the 
extremity of the rod with a screw, upon which 
the bob may be turned in order to raise or 
depress it ; (2) by adding weights upon a tray 
fastened usually half-way up the length of 
the rod, and (3) by altering the barometric 
pressure within the sealed clock case, as 
described in the next section. There are also 
magnetic methods that will be dealt with 
under the heading of Controlled Clocks. 

With regard to (1) from the period equation 

T=I = r^/^) 

we have ^=^1' 

Hence the change in length which produces a 
change of rate of I sec. per day is 2/43200 — 
0-023 mm., or say *001 inch, a convenient 
number to remember. As regards (2), if M is 
the mass of the pendulum, and a small mass 
AM is added at a distance h below the point 
of suspension, variation of the formula for I 
on p. 207 above gives 

AM.rh - Jc^~\ 

[ The maximum value of the factor of - AM/M 
is given by h=id(l-\-k^ld^), and is id 
The tray is accordingly usually 
placed about half-way down the rod ; but the 
rule is unimportant; thus for example, 

will only reduce the factor to about 3/1 6c2. 

For a pendulum of 7 kg., a gram added on 
a tray half-way down the rod gives a gain of 
rate of 1*55 sec. per day. 

§ (6) Am Resistance and Buoyancy.— The 
presence of air about the pendulum declares 
itself in two features : it is the principal cause 
of the decay of motion, and when the air 
pressure varies, there is a change in the rate 
of the clock, known as the barometric equation. 
Taking the latter first, theoretical researches 
have, aa so often in physical questions, proved 
of greater interest mathematically than 
practically by pointing to a field that was 
worth exploring. They do, however, give * a 
rough indication of what effect to look for, 
and the numerical results actually experienced 
are not outside what may bo derived from 
reasonable qualification of the strict data. If 
p is the density of the bob, and the density 
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of air, buoyancy would have the effect of 
diminishing the effective weight of the bob 
in the ratio \ -crjp. At the same time, if the 
motion is taken as parallel to that of a solid 
though a frictionless incompressible fluid 
moving irrotationally, the presence of the 
fluid would increase the inertia of the bob 
in the ratio 1 help, where the factor k 
ranges from the value J for a spherical bob 
to 1 for an elongated form approaching that 
of a thin rod. Taking both factors together 
gravity would be effectively diminished in 
the ratio \-(h + l)<xjp. Having regard to 
the period equation, 2T = 27r/n = 27r,v'(%), we 
have 5T/T = - i^gjg = + ^(^ + 1) A<r/p, where 
Ao- represents the variation in density of the 
air. Hence if the clock is running true with 
the barometer at 30 inches, and p is taken 
at the density of lead and h at its least value, 
I, a rise of barometer produces a losing rate 
per day of 0*26 sec. per 1 inch, or 0-010 sec. per 
1 mm. This is for a pendulum moving in the 
open or in a very large container ; but in fact 
there is often quite a small clearance between 
the case of the clock and the bob in motion ; 
the air currents set up, which can be traced 
by hanging pieces of gold leaf within the case, 
are of a regular reciprocating kind and must 
modify the result numerically. It is eaey to 
make some estimate of the degree in which 
they modify it by considering one sphere 
executing small oscillations within an outer 
fixed sphere. The result might add one- 
fiftieth to the value assigned above. Much 
more material is the interpretation of the 
“ density of the bob.” It may easily be 
supposed that as the figure is not in fact a 
smooth sphere but has at least the projection 
of the rod and usually others, it will carry 
with it a certain volume of air which must 
be added to its own volume in assigning its 
effective density. The inference is that the 
figure above be a minimum, and the 
actual value must be ascertained by experi- 
ment in each case. It will be seen from 
the numerical particulars given below (§ (19)) 
that the equation determined experimentally 
may be as much as 0*72 sec. per 1 inch. But 
in assigning it to its cause there are further 
considerations to be applied. An increase of 
pressure is followed by a diminution of the 
arc of swing. The amount of diminution 
depends upon the construction of the case, 
the air pressure within it, and character of the 
maintenance, but may be taken generally at 
about 30" in semi-arc for 1 inch of the baro- 
meter. This variation of arc will show itself 
in the rate, through the arc-rate equation 
dealt with below. So far as the arc-rate 
equation consists of the calculated circular 
error, this would tell in a sense contrary to 
the barometric equation, making the clock 
show a gaining rate with the decreased arc 


due to an increased pressure, and so far 
annulling the barometric equation. But there 
is again the question of how far the motion 
really follows circular motion, and further 
what is the amount and sign of the escape- 
ment error which combines with the circular 
error to give the entire arc-rate equation. All 
these points require further study. 

When the clock is enclosed in an air-tight 
case the barometric equation supplies the 
method generally used for altering the rate 
of the clock at will. If the pressure within 
the case is kept normally a few inches below 
atmospheric pressure, a correction of rate 
of ±0*5 sec. per day is easily available in a 
form that ensures no disturbance of the i>en- 
dulum when applying it. 

If the clock case is not kept air-tight the 
barometric equation may be corrected by an 
attachment proposed by Robin- 
son of Armagh {Mem. 

1831, V. 125), in which a 
mercurial barometer of suitable 
bore is fastened to the rod of 
the pendulum (see Fig. 5). In- 
creasing pressure diminishing 
effective gravity in the bob 
induces a losing rate, but at the 
same time by transferring mer- 
cury from the bottom to the 
top of the barometer shortens 
the effective length of the pen- 
dulum, and the two causes can 
be made to cancel one another. 

A barometer tube of 1-5 mm. 
diameter would, for a rise of 1 
mm. of the barometer, effect a 
transfer of -012 gr. to the top, 
say at a distance J of the length 
of the rod from the point of 
suspension, and this would cor- 
rect a barometric error of 0-010 
sec. per mm. for a pendulum 
of 10 kg. It could be adjusted 
to an exact balance with the 
observed barometric equation 
by raising or lowering the point 
of attachment to the rod. 

In respect to the frictional effect of air in 
reducing the motion of the pendulum, existing 
theory is of little service. The equations which 
give, say, the steady motion of a sphere through 
a viscous fluid depend upon assumptions that 
the inertia terms are negligible in comparison 
with the frictional terms, and this requires 
that either the size of the sphere or the 
velocities considered should be extremely 
minute. If the resistance proportionate to 
its velocity thus offered to a sphere of 10 cm. 
diameter is calculated, it would indicate a 
coefficient, corresponding to Kjn used below 
(§ C^))» about one-fiftieth of that experi- 
mentally found present. 

? 
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In default of a clear guide as to a theoretical 
form ari.>und which observed results may be 
shapefl, it is necessary to build up an empirical 
equation from observations. In actual clocks 
the pendulum is subject to loss of energy 
not solely by air resistance but also by the 
work of releasing the escapement. Experi- 
ments show that for the best escapements the 
energy robhed from the pendulum for this 
purpose may be about the tenth part of that 
required to overcome air resistance under 
ordinary circumstances of atmospheric pressure 
and with an arc of about 3°. Leaving this 
part aside, the resistance to a free pendulum 
may be examined by the rate of decay of its 
arc. To obtain good determinations some 
precautions are wanted. First, it may be 
said that no consistent results will be got 
without closing the case of the clock and 
protecting from aU air currents except those 
which the pendulum itself sets up. The 
reading is made with a reading microscope 
carr 3 ring an eyepiece scale and viewing a 
scale, divided say to 10', carried by the 
pendulum. The carried scale is not visible 
while in motion but comes into view for an 
instant at the end of each swing. With a 
little practice the readings can be made 
exact to as small a quantity as 2'". It is then 
found that the logarithmic rate of decrease 
of energy per second may be written 



where P and Q are quantities which vary 
with the barometric pressure, and a is the 
semi-arc, in minutes, executed by the pen- 
dulum. For a pendulum with a bob 7 kg. 
in mass and cylindrical form, 12 cm. high and 
9 cm. diam., swinging in a cylindrical case 
about 30 cm. diameter, the values may be 
given 

10^ X P = *75 -t- *63 X (barom./30 inches) 

10^ X Q = + *27 X ( ibid. ). 

In consequence, a semi-arc of 100' will 
diminish to about 75' in an hour. For a more 
qaassive pendulum the value of P may be 
found substantially diminished, but will 
always contain a term which is independent 
of the air density. 

The unit of time is 1 sec., so that 7 r/n = l. 
Thus, for example, for different semi -arcs 
for this pendulum 


a. 

K/n X 10* 

0' 

const, term. bar. term. 
•24 -20 

50' 

•24 

•23 

100' 

•24 

•29 


§ (7) The Escapement and Maintenance. — 
The first function of the pendulum is to penqit 


the periodical escape of the counting train, 
and its subsequent locking after advancing 
one step ; and associated with this is the 
function of the train, as maintenance, to give 
an impulse to the pendulum that shall restore 
the motion it has lost between two releases. 
In a modem precision clock the counting 
function of the train is quite subsidiary ; 
it should be quite detached from the action 
on the pendulum ; it may indeed be performed 
by means of an external slave clock controlled 
by the master clock through an electric 
signal. We shall therefore treat the matter 
primarily from the point of view of mainte- 
nance. In describing below a certain number of 
forms of maintenance actually in use, criticism 
of them will be more intelligible if we first 
examine theoretically the conditions for 
correct maintenance. 

These conditions are contained in a theorem 
of which the original form is due to Airy.^ 
If a; = a cos {n't + e) represents a steady (main- 
tained) oscillation of the pendulum, then any 
irregularity of the maintenance may produce 
changes Aa in the semi-arc, Ae in the epoch 
or phase, supposing n' prescribed by the 
construction. A change in the phase is a 
change in the time-keeping, since it affects 
the moment at which the pendulum reaches 
a prescribed position, say the vertical position. 
A change in the arc wOl affect the time-keeping 
indirectiy through the rate, by the circular 
error or whatever function of the arc replaces 
this in any actual case. Then writing x as 
a solution of the equation 

x + KX + n^x='R, 

where R stands for the maintaining force 
divided by a mass-coefficient, the theorem in 
question runs 

Aa=^ f AR cos rdt, 
n'J 

A€= I a-^AR sin ToJf, [r = 7i'i4-e]. 

71 J 

The condition for fixed epoch, A€=0, is 
usually compressed into the statement that 
if the impulse is made at the bottom of the 
swing, i.e. at the instant when r=0, any 
variation of it represented by AR will produce 
no effect on the time-keeping. But this is 
an imperfect version of the fact. The impulse 
may vary in any way on either side of the 
bottom of the swing, provided only that it is 
symmetrically distributed. Failing such sym- 
metry each impulse produces a change of 
epoch, and the time-keeping will vary if the 
intensity of the impulse varies. An im- 
mediate consequence is veiy important. In 
nearly all clocks (before Riefler’s construction) 
the pendulum is connected to the train through 
a crutch. The crutch is a rocking piece 
' Oarnb. PhU. Soc.y 1827, iii. 105. 
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carrying on one side the anchor or escapement 
profier, and on the other communicating with 
the pendulum, usually by means of a fork 
which encloses the pendulum and is moved 
to and fro by it, and in return conveys the 
impulse of the train to it. It is nf)t clear of 
the pendulum at any part of the swing. It 
constitutes, therefore, a second pendulum of 
an entirely different natural period. Under 
no circumstances could the pendulum proper 
be free at the end of its swing, because it must 
either cany the crutch forward to that point 
or hold it back from going beyond it. Any 
jar, even the residual vibration shown by 
analysis of the vibrations of the ground and 
walls, would be conveyed to the pendulum 
through the crutch at the point of the swing 
where it could affect the time-keeping.^ 
There can be little doubt that the abolition 
of the crutch is the most important element 
in the time-keeping of Riefler's clocks. 

The actual maintenance will as a rule 
consist of, first, a loss of energy by the pen- 
dulum while it unlocks the maintenance, 
followed by an impulse which may be variable 
in intensity and may last for a finite part of 
the swing. It is periodic and discontinuous, 
and therefore its natural expression will in all 
cases be in terms of a Fourier series, of which 
the fundamental period is 2T = 2 t/?i^ say two 
seconds. Of such a series the only terms that 
matter are the first, say A cos n't + 'B sin n% 
if we take "to correspond to the vertical 
position ; it is nearly obvious that these will 
far outweigh in effect their overtones, and it 
may be verified strictly that such is the case. 
Airy’s condition is simply, B=0. For any 
given form of maintenance A, B are im- 
mediately determined by the equations 

^A =:n'j R cos rdt, ^B = n'j R sin rdt ; 


but in many cases it will suffice to make a 
graphical analysis, by plotting the dis- 
continuous impulse and running a sine curve 
through it by eye, when the value of B may 
be picked up by identifying the result with 
the form 


(A^ + cos 


tan'^ . 


An illustration will be given under the 
description of the Graham dead-beat escape- 
ment, below. 

The maintained periodic motion of a 
pendulum presents one most essential differ- 
ence frbm the oases of approximately syn- 
chronous motion met with elsewhere and 
leading to large amplitudes of vibration for 


^ Airy himself was a bad offender in this respect. 
The crutch of the standard sidereal clock at Green- 
wich constructed for him by Dent, with his chrono- 
meter escapement, is particularly massive. 


small intensities of force. In the case the 
clock pendulum the period of the impulse is 
strictly identical with the natural period of the 
pendulum. Some difficulty might be antici- 
pated in sohing the equations ; in fact the 
ease is very simple, but it differs in form from 
cases of mere syntony. Write 

+ KX + = A cos n't + B sin n't, 

where hirin' is the true period of the solution, 
then we have the exact equations 

A' 



It is often stated that the frictional forces in a 
clock affect the j>eriod of oscillation of the 
pendulum only to the second order. This is 
an inference from the expression for the wm- 
plementary function Cexpi-^xt) cos (pt + a), 
where - l/cK We see that this state- 

ment is erroneous. The value of k/ti will 
modify the period to the first order, unless 
B=0. Any variation in the value of icjn, as 
by thickening of the oil, or an unsymmetrical 
irregularity of whatever kind, will under the 
same circumstances show itself in the time- 
keeping. The condition B = 0 may be read 
as a specification for S3rmmetrical distribution 
of the impulse about the lowest point, showing 
that if Airy’s condition is violated, variations 
of other circumstances may find their way 
into the rate, affecting it in proportion to the 
first order of their magnitude. 

I shall now proceed to a brief description 
of the most important actual escapements. 
It may be premised that these descriptions 
are not meant for craftsmen to work from. 
Such descriptions are given in more technical 
works to which reference may be made. 
The points to which the foUowdng remarks 
are addressed, are first, the intention of the 
appliances used, and secondly, a criticism of 
them as they affect the time-keeping. 

§ (8) Dead-beat Escapbmekt.— ’The going 
train of wheels ends in a scape wheel of 80 
pointed teeth, undercut so that they bear only 
with their points. Attached to the crutch, and 
therefore rocking to and fro with the pendulum, 
is the anchor which can just permit the scape 
wheel to pass between its pallets, but in actual 
movement holds it up alternately on one side 
and the other. The anchor will enclose a 
space of, say, seven and a half teeth. The 
acting faces of the pallets are sloped at their 
extremities so that when the swing of the 
pendulum brings this point imder the tooth 
of the scape wheel the tooth runs down this 
slope under the action of the train, giving the 
pendulum an impulse in doing so. Preceding 
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the sloptnl face ia the ‘‘ dead ” face of the 
imllet. Thia ia curved, to a centre at the 
pivot of the anchor, so that vhile the tooth 
of the scape wheel 
is in contact with 
this face, sliding up 
or down with re- 
spect to it, no work 
is done either w’ay 
apart from friction. 
The pieces are set 
out so that the 
middle of the im- 
pulse takes place in 
the vertical posi- 
tion of the pen- 
dulum. When the 
impulse is past the 
Fig. 6 . train is free from 

control and would 
“ race ” if the pallet on the other side were not 
now in position to restrain it. The scape-wheel 
tooth drops on this pallet, just beyond the 
^oped face, and is locked on the dead face. 
By the swing of the pendulum the dead face is 
carried past the motionless tooth in contact 
with it up to the end of the swing and back 
again, until finally the sloped face coming 
beneath the tooth the latter repeats the opera- 
tion of impulse and escape. The scape wheel 
is made of brass, thin and well hardened by 
hammering ; the anchor of steel and the 
pallets preferably of sapphire. The teeth of 
the scape wheel and the pallets are oiled 
This escapement performs so well that though 
it must now be considered superseded for the 
finest work, only an insignificant proportion 
of the best clocks are at the present day fitted 
with any other. The theoretical features of 
the escapement may be clearly seen by making 
the graphical analysis of the forces called 
out by the method referred to in § (7). 
Lay out t along the axis, and denote by the 
points B, A, B', A' the lowest position, the 


, '""--I, I 

B A 'jo S' 




Fig. 7. 


complete excursion to the right, the return to 
the lowest position, and the complete half 
excursion to the left, respectively. Suppose 
the impulse lasts for 1° on either side of the 
lowest position, and the “ supplementary 
arc ” or angle performed after the impulse 
ceases is With these numbers the impulse 
extends for a time 0-23 sec. on either side of 
B or B'', and the pallet friction begins soon 
after the impulse is over and is in the opposite 


sense up to the position A (^ = 0*50 sec.), 
after which it is reversed and so lasts up to 
i = 0*77 sec., when the new escape and impulse 
commence. Taking impulse and pallet friction 
separately and supposing each constant in 
magnitude, the diagrams will run as in Fig. 7. 

The dotted curves show the sine curves of 
period 2 sec., corresponding to the first 
harmonics, w'hich best represent the given 
forces. It will be seen that the impulse may 
be completely symmetrical about the lowest 
point of swing, and the pallet friction only 
fail to be so in so far as the drop of the tooth 
does not come exactly on the point where 
the slope of the pallet begins. But again 
any irregularity of the friction, especially in 
the neighbourhood of A, A' at the ends of 
awing, wall shift sensibly the zero of the 
second curve, corresponding to a change of 
epoch. 

The contact of the tooth with the pallet at 
the end of the swing, when the pendulum is 
most sensitive to disturbance of its epoch, is 
the weakest point of the construction, as of all 
constructions where the 
pendulum is linked with 
the traditional crutch and 
fork, which must always 
be made a little loose, 
and oiled, and is so liable 
to variation of action by 
thickening of the oil. 

A much improved form 
employed by Mr. E. T. 

Cottingham may be ap- 
plied with advantage. 

The crutch is made 
slightly overweighted on 
one side and so bears 
constantly on one side of 
the pendulum, and the 
sole connection between 
them is a double-ended 
needle, which may act in 
jewel cups. This greatly 
diminishes, though it does not abolish, the 
disadvantages of the crutch. 

§ (9) Gravity Escapements. — Every weight- 
driven clock depends upon gravity, but the 
name gravity escapement is reserved for the 
class in which the maintenance of motion is 
effected by a small weight which is picked 
up by the pendulum in its swing, carried to 
the end of its arc and back again, being 
relinquished at a point lower than that at 
which it was picked up ; the train resets the 
weight in its first position ready to he picked 
up again by the pendulum on its return. The 
great feature of this construction is that the 
impulse on the pendulum is independent of 
the force in the train, and therefore it is par- 
ticularly well suited to turret clocks where the 
reserve of force must be large in order to drive 
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th<? hands in all weathers, and hence would 
l>e liable, with the dead-beat Graham escape- 
ment, to cause the arc to vary widely. The most 
celebrated and best tested of the numerous 
designs is Beckett’s (Lord Grimthorpe’s) 
Double Three-Legged Gravity Escapement, 
as fitted to the great clock at Westminster. 

The impulse weights are 
two pendent brackets 
pivoted near the top of 
the suspension spring, on 
either side of it; each 
carries a locking atop for 
holding up the train, and 
a pallet for receiving the 
lift from the train in the 
form of a projecting arm. 
The scape wheel of the 
train is triple, consisting 
of two three-legged pieces 
and between them three 
lift pins. To guard 
against possibility of rac- 
ing, a large fly is attached 
to its arbor. The pins 
are in the plane of the 
^ brackets, and the three- 
Fig. 9. legged pieces outside 

them, in the planes of 
their respective stops. The figure shows the 
pendulum moving to the right and just about 
to take over the right-hand bracket which 
is in its upper position, as may be gathered 
from the position of the leg or tooth upon its 
stop. When this bracket is lifted the leg 
escapes, the pin lifts the left-hand bracket, 
and then the leg of the alternate piece locks 
upon the stop of this bracket, leaving it ready 
for release when the pendulum returns and 
makes its swing to the left. 

To adapt a gravity maintenance to high- 
precision time-keeping is an inviting problem 
that has often been approached with more or 
less complete success. Among designs actually 
put into operation may be mentioned Tiede 
II. in Berlin,^ Gill’s clock at the Cape Observa- 
tory, and E T. Cottingham’s at Edinburgh 
Observatory. 2 The last is extraordinarily 
simple, containing only two moving parts 
besides the pendulum. The impulse is given 
once in two seconds. The stops for the crutch 
or gravity bracket are reset by an electro- 
magnet actuated by a contact made and 
broken by the pendulum when it picks up 
or drops the crutch. This feature requires 
careful treatment, but it possesses one remark- 
able advantage, viz., that the signals represent 
absolutely the motion of the pendulum and 
contain ilo adventitious element such as is 
inseparable from an indirect contact. 

All these constructions are open to two 

^ Foerster, Astron. Nachr., 1878, xci. No. 2182. 

® Proc. Roy, Soc. JSdin., 1918, xxxviii. part i. p. 83. 


objections. The weight of the impulse piece 
must l)e considerable in pro|>ortion to the 
energy it has to convey, since it is only the 
difference of its excursion upwards and down- 
wards that tells ; and as it must not be picked 
up near the end of the excursion it has to be 
done when the pendulum is moving with 
considerable speed, and therefore with an 
impulsive stroke that results in vibrations. 

§ (10) The Chronometer Escapement.— In 
the chronometer escapement, as finally de- 
veloped for marine chronometers by Arnold and 
Eamshaw, the balance wheel carries a pin or 
tooth that displaces a detent which holds the 
train locked. As soon as the detent is dis- 
placed the train escapes and gives an impulse 
to the balance wLeel. On the return of the 
balance the pin must pass the same point, 
with the detent in its locking position. This 
is effected by making the tip of detent easily 
flexible in one direction but stiff in the opposite 
direction ; the detent being prolonged to a 
“ horn,” which is a light steel lever, against 
which, and projecting slightly beyond it, is 
fastened a weak spring made of a strip of 
gold. In one direction the pin can readily 
thrust this gold spring aside, in the contrary 
one it thrusts it against the “ hom ” and 
releases the detent. 

The best-knowm application of this escape- 
ment to clockwork is the Sidereal Standard 
Clock at Greenwich, constructed by Dent in 
1872, and up to the present day so employed. 
The plan is described in a crude diagram by 
Airy,3 reproduced by Grimthorpe. The actual 
workmanship of the clock is extremely fine. 
The principle is exactly that of the chronometer, 
substituting for the balance wheel the to-and- 
fro motion of the crutch, an arm attached to 
which releases the detent and receives from 
the train an impulse on the pallet. A great 
advantage of a construction involving uni- 
lateral impulse once every two seconds is that 
it permits the adjustment of the moment of 
impulse to any chosen phase of the motion of 
the pendulum, and therefore the satisfaction 
of Airy’s condition for no disturbance of the 
phase. There is also the absence of dead 
friction, but this is in large degree nullified 
by the use of the crutch, the objections to 
which have been given already. A neater 
form than Airy’s for carrying out the same 
idea is shown by Grimthorpe,* who at the 
same time recommends discarding the crutch, 
if it were practicable. But a much better 
application of the chronometer escapement 
has been invented and constructed by Mr. 
W. F. King and is in operation at the Royal 
Observatory, Edinburgh {Fig. 10). The impulse 
is given at the foot of the pendulum, which 
allows condensation upon a much smaller 

® Cainib. Trans., 1827, iii. 105. 

* Clocks, Watches, Belts, 8th ed., 1903, 106. 
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arc. It is given horizontally, upon a stone 
pallet, once every two seconds. This pallet 



with the releasing horn and its gold spring are 
attached to a “ skate ” carried at the end of 
the pendulum rod, and adjustable laterally to 
satisfy Airy’s condition. The impulse wheel 
has 5 teeth ; its force is conveyed to it not 
directly by the train, but by a hair-spring 
which connects it with the scape wheel — 
much on the principle of Harrison’s main- 
tenance for ordinary clocks. The scape wheel, 
also of 5 teeth, is driven by the train. Both 
impulse wheel and scape wheel are on the 
same vertical axis, the arbor of the impulse 
wheel being pivoted in a recess at the top of 
that of the scape wheel. The escapement 
operates as follows. The pendulum releases 
the detent of the impulse wheel ; the latter 
strikes the pallet and proceeds to release the 
detent of the scape wheel, and then locks 
itself upon its own detent. The scape wheel 
moves forward one step and also locks itself. 
It can, if required, be made to operate an 
electric signal in doing so. The impulse wheel 
is set, say, one complete turn in advance of 
the scape wheel ; when the pendulum releases 
it, it degrades ^ turn, but the movement of 
the scape wheel that follows sets it up again. 
An impulse wheel as light almost as watch- 
work easily keeps a pendulum of about 14 kg. 
up to any ordinary arc of, say, 2° or 3° The 
pendulum is absolutely free except for the 
brief period of passing, release, and impulse. 
In this form the construction seems very near 
theoretical perfection. 

§ (11) Cttnnykghame’s Escapement.— The 
escapement [Fig. 11) devised and made by Sir 
H^ry Cunnynghame represents the weight- 


driven clock reduced to its limiting simplicity. 
The impulse is given once in 2 sec., a passing 
spring, as in the chronometer escapement, 
opening a small click which then lets fall a 
pivoted impulse arm which gives an impulse to 
a roller attached either to a crutch or directly 
to the pendulum. When the impulse is over 



the arm falls further and closes the circuit 
of an electromagnet which resets it upon its 
click in readiness for the next release. The 
set of the escapement laterally with regard 
to the vertical position of the pendulum 
allows of satisfying Airy’s condition. 

§ (12) The Synchronome Escapement. — 
This escapement (Fig, 12) described by Mr. 



W. H. Shortt (Patent 9527, 1916) carries out a 
variation of the intention of Cunnynghame’s 
construction, with so many individual features 
as to constitute a different type. The pendulum 
is connected by a link with the crutch, which 
carries, first, a jewel which effects the release, 
and below it a small roller upon which the 
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impulse is gh’eii. The stone strikes to one 
sifie t»r tlie otlier an X-aha|'K‘fi piece, releasing 
from its lower extremity the impulse arm 
which rested iipr)n it. When released, this 
arm descends upon the roller and conveys the 
impulse as the roller is carried away by the 
pendulum. The impulse arm then moves on 
and reiej-ises from its click a second heavy arm, 
'which falls and, in doing so, resets the impulse 
arm on the X in readiness for the next release. 
The heavy arm now moves on and makes an 
electric contact, w^hich in turn sets it back 
upon its click and also serves as means for 
actuating a counting dial or slave clock, or 
working a relay for operating a cbronograpb. 
The impulse is conveyed to the pendulum 


pendulum is hung by a spring to a cross head 
as usual; the cross head R'^sts upon a cork 
wLich is itself not fixed hut is pivoted upon 
knife edges, the line of which is sii|ipost‘fl to 
fo.Ilow closely the axis in the spring, akuit 
which the pendulum w'ould turn. The same 
cock earries the anchor. The train locks the 
anchor in its vertical position, and when this 
is the ease the pendulum turns upm its 
spring, suspension being entirely free at the 
ends of its swing ; as it returns from its com- 
pleted excursion to the vertical position, the 
spring becomes straight and ceases to hold 
the pallet of the anchor up against the scape- 
wLeel tooth which was locked upon it ; the 
escape takes place, the pendulum and anchor 



without any vibration, and variations of arc 
are in some degree self-compensating since a 
lower arc and slower movement of the pen- 
dulum keeps the roller under the impulse 
piece for a larger part of its fall. Airy’s con- 
dition is, however, not satisfied. The use of 
the link and crutch are open to the same 
objection as elsewhere, and an improvement 
can be made by adopting the connection by 
means of a double-ended needle referred to 
above (under Graham’s escapement), or even 
by abolishing the crutch altogether and giving 
the impulses a little oflf the axis of the 
pendulum. 

§ (13) Rieflee’s Escapement. — This is the 
boldest and most original of all the devices, as 
it is so far the one from which the best results 
have been obtained ; but it is so peculiar 
that one cannot but feel it will ultimately 
be superseded by something simpler. The 


with the cock rocking upon the knife edges 
with the spring straight until the pallet on 
the opposite side is brought against the 
impulse slope of the scape wheel. The latter 
has also started to move forward under the 
weight on the train ; it engages the pallet 
and forces the anchor back to the vertical 
position and locks upon it. In doing so it 
bends the spring, and this supplies the energy 
required for maintenance. The cycle then 
repeats itself. The weight is a small mass 
pivoted on the axis of the Third Wheel (next 
the scape wheel) and engaging a ratchet wheel 
parallel to this wheel. Every thirty-eight or 
forty seconds it is thrown upwards to a fresh 
position on this ratchet by the operation of 
an electromagnet. 

The use of knife edges, generally discarded 
by other experience, is a surprising feature of 
this construction, as are also the movement 
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of the actual cock on which the pendulum 
rests and the change over in tlie course of 
the swing from pivoting upon knife edges to 
turning by bending the suspension spring. 
Their success in use would seem to say that 
much the most important condition for good 
time-keeping is the complete freedom of the 
pendulum at the ends of its excursion. But 
it should be noted too that the energy is 
conveyed without any shock or vibration to 
the pendulum. Riefler retains train and dial, 
but their work is almost completely detached 
from the action on the pendulum. 

§ (14) Recoeding Time. — The pendulum, 
maintained in motion, divides the day into 
S6,400 parts. These parts require, on the 
one side, to be counted off as whole seconds, 
minutes, and hours, and, on the other side, 
the second requires to be subdivided to any 
desired degree. The series of toothed wheels 
which effect the counting is known as the 
train ; it is customarily used at the same time 
for conveying the impulse to the pendulum 
through the scape wheel, and the locking of 
the latter after each escape guarantees that 
the train advances only one step for each 
swing of the pendulum. Or, again, if the 
clock is arranged so that an electric current is 
sent at each beat of the pendulum, the counting 
may be effected apart from the maintenance 
by making these currents actuate the escape of 
a sub -train or dial ; or, again, they may control 
the escapes of a slave clock otherwise driven. 

Consider first the simple train. The tradi- 
tional construction (for a weight - driven 
clock) consists of four wheels, besides a sub- 
sidiary attachment for counting the hours. 
The magnification of motion which can be 
conveniently at- 
tained with wheel- 
work is, say, about 
8 times. Thus if 
the scape wheel 
turns in 1 minute, 
the Third Wheel 
next to it turns in 
7J minutes, the 
Centre Wheel in 
60 minutes, while 
the Great Wheel, 
upon which the 
weight acts, may 
turn in, say, 12 
hours, but its 
period is immaterial. Then in front of 
the plate and behind the dial two more 
pairs are wanted to count the 24 (or 12) 
hours. The first may reduce the motion .6 
(or 3) times and the second 4 times more ; 
all this part is friction-tight upon the clock 
movement only, to allow of setting without 
disturbing the movement. Or the gear may 
be dispensed with for a 12-hour clock and 


the hour hand driven directly off the Great 
Wheel, recalling that in standard clocks it is 
usual to have the hour hand and minute hand 
upon separate axes. 

The weight is supported by a silk cord or 
gut, which is hung from a fixed point and 
doubled through a pulley, then passed directly, 
or over an idle drum, to the drum of the 
Great Wheel. The latter does not connect 
with the train directly but through a spring, 
which it keeps in a state of compression. This 
spring hears upon the spokes of the toothed 
wheel which is on the same arbor as the drum. 
The toothed wheel is united with a ratchet 
wheel, which takes off from a chck mounted 
on the clock - plate. When the weight is 
removed from action during the process of 
winding, the ratchet wheel prevents the spring 
from becoming relaxed, and the movement is 
kept going. This is Harrison’s maintenance. 

The number of teeth in the train depends 
upon the number selected for the pinions. If 
these are, say, 12, the numbers would run as 
in the figure. If the leaves of the pinions 
are 8 or 16, proportionate changes in the 
number of teeth of the wheels must be made. 
As a rule the finest work would have pinions 
of 16, though not invariably, Riefler em- 
ploying 12. 

Consider the above construction from the 
point of view of time-keeping. Apart from 
the escapement, the errors of which have been 
considered above, the demand on the train is 
that the force in the maintenance should be 
constant. The construction shows the force 
on the teeth of the scape wheel about one 
thousand times reduced from the acting weight, 
putting friction aside and supposing the scape 
wheel about the same diameter as the drum. 
But in fact the friction of the gear, and that 
of starting the whole train from rest each 
second, consume nearly the whole of the energy 
derived from the weight, as will be seen by a 
short calculation. The energy of the pendulum 
being Mgl(l - cos a), this gives for a pendulum 
of 7 kg. 2*3x10® ergs = 1*7 X lO"^ ft.-pds., 
for an arc 2a = 3°. When the pendulum swings 
freely unmaintained the arc would fall to 
about f of its original value in an hour, or 
about one-half the energy would be lost, so 
that the maintenance must supply about 
10® ergs, or O-SxlO"^ ft.-pds. per hour. A 
fine clock might be driven by a weight of, say, 
1 kg. falling through a metre in the course 
of a week, or 6x10® ergs=4xl0"® ft.-pds. 
per hour. But as a rule the weight is made 
considerably greater than this. So that stiff- 
ness in the cord, the pulley work, irregularities 
in the wheel cutting, stickiness in the oil, and 
dead friction in starting the train from rest 
at each escape consume at least nine-tenths 
of the force. Any irregularity in these factors 
will find its way to the scape wheel and main- 
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tenance, and will show itself either by in- 
creasing the arc, or in dead friction during 
locking. It is evident, therefore, that a train 
of wheels, driven from the slow-moving end, 
is a most undesirable feature in precision 
clocks. The counting train must be preserved 
in some form, but it may be entirely separated 
from the maintenance of the master pendulum. 
It should, however, be remarked that in the 
form in which Riefler’s clocks preserve the 
counting train, it is open to no serious ob- 
jection. The driving is off the Third Wheel, 
by a small weight which is made to spring up a 
ratchet, every 38 or 40 seconds, and the force 
conveyed to the pendulum is a geometrically 
measured bending of the suspension spring. 

As remarked already, the large reserve of 
force which is necessaiy for turret clocks 
makes an essential for good going the use 
of an escapement, such as the gravity escape- 
ment, in which variations of force on the 
scape wheel cannot produce a change in the 
arc of the pendulum. 

Another serious objection is the weight. As 
sometimes constructed it might be regarded 
as a second pendulum hanging from the same 
cock. When it reaches the level of the true 
pendulum, the period becomes the same, and 
sympathetic oscillations are sometimes excited 
which will modify the true period as indicated 
in the theory of the double pendulum. More- 
over, its presence in the neighbourhood is 
liable to modify the air resistance. 

For any subdivision of the second the 
pendulum itself is inapplicable and the ear 
is of little service. In spacing the interval 
between the sounds of two beats, clock-makers 
have the practice of counting, say, thirds of 
seconds, 123123 ... or fourths, or otherwise, 
until they are satisfied that they are in agree- 
ment with the signals they are comparing. 
But most clock sounds are blunt, or double, 
and the highest practice will not reach what 
can be easily secured with a chronograph, 
provided the clock makes automatically an 
electric contact. When such a signal is sent 
out, as remarked above, the train and dial 
work may be dispensed with and the counting 
effected by control of a slave clock or otherwise. 

With regard to such a contact several 
precautions require to be observed. In the 
first place, it must not foul if run continuously 
every second for several years, so that it may 
not be necessary to disturb or stop the clock 
prematurely in order to attend to it. This is 
effected, first, by keeping the current as small 
as possible, that is, enough only to work a 
relay or control. For such a purpose 15-20 
miUiamps. suffices and this should not be 
exceeded. In the second place, the current 
density should be reduced by making the 
areas of true contact amply large. Where 
suitable two large faces of hard carbon 


smoothed almost to a |>olish will be found to 
w^ork well, but as a rule the l)€‘st form is a 
platinum nose striking on a platinum face. 
It will hammer itself a suitable bed. If the 
bed is not fixed but held to its place by a 
spring which yields a little under the blow', 
there is a slight rubbing of the surfaces in 
contact which is an advantage, but this is 
not essential. Further the usual devices for 
suppressing the spark that occurs on break 
should be appHed, namely a condenser bridging 
the gap and a non-inductive shunt as a bye- 
pass, either connected in parallel with the 
electromagnet or bridging the gap. One or 
other may be found sufficient but both are 
preferable. The condensers sold for telephone 
work, if 1 or 2 mfd., are suitable for the purpose, 
and the resistance of the shunt may be found 
from trial, but may generally be taken at, say, 
5 times the resistance of the inductance. 

When the contact is not required for con- 
tinual use, but can be attended to on each 
occasion, mercury may be used. A platinum 
point carried at the tip of the pendulum passes 
at each swung through a bead of mercury. 
The difficulty of presenting a clean surface 
is met by the device showm. A little fresh 



mercury from the beaker is poured into the 
cup, the foul surface overflows and is replaced 
from below, and the overflow is caught in the 
receptacle beneath. A contact of this sort 
may be used, for example, with a heavy 
pendulum and no maintenance, to send 1 sec. 
signals, sensibly, for a couple of hours. In 
all questions of fouling contacts it will be 
remembered that it is the positive pole of 
the contact that suffers, becoming burned 
and pitted by the negative ions. 

In actuating the contact from the movement 
the point requiring attention is to avoid 
prejudicing the time - keeping. This is 
attended to in various ways : (1) Contact 
directly from the pendulum has the great 
advantage that the signals sent out are truly 
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spaced seconds, without any accidental and 
variable addition, such as the use of any 
secondary device 'will introduce. It entails, 
of course, an impulse on the pendulum, which 
must be regarded as variable, but this will 
not affect the time-keeping, if occurring in 
the vertical position. Such a case is that of 
the bead of mercury contact just described. 
A fitting suitable for permanent work is a 
platinum contact, as described above, actuated 
by a small roller, e.g. a watch balance, carried 



on the pendulum and striking each swing 
against a stone carried by the lower spring 
of the contact. The stroke throws this piece 
up clear of the wheel, and into contact with 
its opposing spring. A pair of set screws 
regulates a suitable position. 

In Cottingham’s clock the current was 
carried through the pendulum and out through 
the gra'vity arm which it picked up. Some 
difficulty was found in keeping the contact 
faces in good order. Otherwise from the 
point of view of time-keeping the arrangement 
is not open to criticism. In these forms the 
zeroes of the minutes must be marked by a 
supplementary de'vice in the counting dial, a 
suitable form for which is given in § (14). 

If the contact is not made directly through 
the pendulum the signals ■will differ from 
true seconds by accidental amounts repre- 
senting the inequalities of working of the 
secondary appliance which is used. These 
amounts may run to about ±*003 sec., but 
generally not more. This is the case with the 
Synchronome clock, where the pendulum 
releases the impulse arm, the latter releases 
the remontoire, and the remontoire finally 
makes the contact which resets it and also 
serves as signal. It is also the case with 
Riefler’s contact. Here a wheel of 30 
teeth or slopes on the scape-wheel arbor 
— one of which is filed away to mark the 
zero — alternately lifts out of contact an arm 
carrying a face which rests against a nose, 
and lets it fall back into contact with the 


nose. The contact is on and off alternately 
for periods of about an entire second. In 
all the other forms the duration of the contact 
is brief, it may be about 1/20 second. A 
form of contact which may be fitted to a 
scape-wheel arbor is a tilt hammer form 
similar in principle to that described above 
for direct pendulum work, except that it is 
actuated by a wheel of 60 teeth (minus one) 
fixed upon the arbor. These teeth striking 
the stone make the contact in the same way 
as the roller already described. The set of 
their contact requires to be carefully adjusted 
and should be provided with a double slide 
for the purpose. The stroke should take place 
between the impulse and the fall of the 
scape -wheel tooth on the dead face of the 
pallet. During this interval (which is very 
short) the train and scape- wheel are com- 
pletely detached from the pendulum, and the 
going could only be affected by the restraint 
the contact makes, in so far as it changes the 
point at which the tooth encounters the dead 
face. 

In connection with contacts it may be 
remarked that a mercury and platinum 
contact which would spark actively and foul 
quickly if open will remain permanently 
clean if covered -with paraffin, but this is 
usually not practicable for clock work. 

When it is desired to mark the zeroes of 
the minutes by omitting one second-signal 
in sixty, a device that may usually be applied 
is the following. A. light wheel of brass with 



flat rim is fixed on the scape- wheel arbor ; 
one-sixtieth of the circumference is cut out 
and replaced by ivory or any non-conductor. 
The current is led through this wheel by a light 
trailer, and out again by a second trailer on 
the arbor. The advantage of this construction 
is that the friction required for its operation 
is uniform. 

The next section deals with the chrono- 
graphic systems of recording the signals 
pro-vided upon a tape or otherwise, and a 
later one upon the use of the signals for 
actuating' controlled clocks, whether mere 
dials or slave clocks. 

§ (16) Chronogeaphs. — J ust as we introduce 
the pendulum in order to subdivide the day, 
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so we must introduce another subsidiary 
mechanism in order to subdivitle the sec'ond, 
and parallel questions will arise as to its 
reliability, though not so far to the same 
degree. Attempts to subdivide the second 
by the senses, without the use of a mechanism, 
are very unreliable. It is not clear what they 
depend upon. Certainly the ear is very easily 
misled by interfering sounds. Co-operation 
of two senses, as tapping seconds with the 
hand while following the beat of the clock 
either by eye or ear, are still less to be trusted, 
or, again, timing by a stop watch. Apart 
from the fact that the signal taken cannot be 
very brief or it will not be perceived at all, 
the senses are not co-ordinated strictly, nor 
is the lag between their operation constant, 
even in the same individual. Such methods 
should never be trusted to an accuracy 
beyond 0*1 sec., and they will show large 
occasional variations in excess of this. 

To get the best results from sense percep- 
tion, we note coincidences of two beats 
which overtake one another. When two 
sounds are sharp, single, and exactly like 
one another, a separation between them of as 
small a matter as 0*01 sec. can be perceived 
by ear. A slight thickening of the sound 
as they fall out of agreement is immediately 
sensible. This is the standard method of 
taking mean time. The error of the sidereal 
clock being taken from the stars, a coincidence 
of the beat of the sidereal clock and mean time 
clock is observed. When both clocks are 
going correctly this recurs every 365 (or 366) 
seconds. Both times must be noted, but this 
is easily done by noting how many seconds 
the sidereal dial is going to be behind the 
mean time dial at its next coincidence, and 
then attending merely to the sounds. When 
the coincidence is judged to occur, a glance 
at the one dial will then suffice to tell the 
coincident seconds on both. But difficulty 
arises from the beats being seldom identical 
and never single. If listened to closely, the 
three necessary elements of escape, impulse, 
and locking may usually be heard distinct 
from one another, or blurred together, and 
this confuses the perception. It will be 
found particularly difficult to compare one 
tick in a telephone receiver with another 
outside it, as is necessary if the clocks are 
not side by side. In all cases where it is 
possible to do so, rehance should be reserved 
for some self-recording mechanism. 

There are numerous devices for giving very 
short intervals of time, familiar in photo- 
graphic work, like the focal-plane shutter, in 
which no co-ordination with the clock and 
time-keepers is wanted. These are ‘ not 
considered here. What we are engaged upon 
is marking specific fractions of specific seconds, 
taken from the clock. For this purpose they 


I fall under two heads: (1) Chronographs^ gluing 
records that may be read to OOl set*., hut not 
beyond ; (2) MicrcK*hronographa, for smaller 
intervals. 

The former class works mechanically and 
requires to be robust, the moving parts 
possessing substantial inertia. Hence it 
cannot be operated directly by the small 
clock current (15 milliamps.) but requires the 
introduction of a relay. The best form for 
such a relay is a slave clock controlled by the 
primary clock, and carrying a contact maker 
on its pendulum, such as hats been described 
above. When this is not available, the 
ordinary polarised relay of the Post Office 
type will be found to work steadily with less 
than this current and to give good results. The 
current required on the secondary circuit may 
be about 0-3 amp. The contacts will require 
occasional cleaning and should not be difficult 
to get at. It must be remembered that any 
type of relay introduces a possibly variable lag; 
the determination of lag will be considered later. 

The principle of the chronograph is to 
measure time by the help of uniform motion, 
as in rotating a drum, or feeding out a fillet 
of paper. Every second the clock marks the 
paper, and therefore to read correctly the 
time of an intermediate mark, the going need 
only be smooth over that second ; as a matter 
of experience, even when the driving is below 
its best, this standard is very easily attained 
to 0*01 sec. It is, moreover, easily verified. 

In the drum chronograph the drum revolves 
once a minute, and concurrently the marking 
pens progress alongside it, by means of a 
screw, marking spirals of fixed pitch upon it. 
One of these pens marks the seconds, the end 
of the minute being shown by omission of a 
mark, and another records the signal which 
it is required to time. When the motion is 
regular the marks for given seconds in different 
minutes will lie along straight lines, and the 
counting of minutes is easily performed ; 
moreover, the original sheets are convenient 
to preserve. More compact in construction 
is the fillet chronograph in which the^arks 
are received upon a paper tape, which is fed 
out uniforpily. It is also more convenient 
for occasional use, whereas a whole hour’s 
record sheet must be detached at once from the 
drum ; the run is verified and the seconds 
counted by passing the tape across a board 
marked by a taper scale of 60 lines, which 
slope towards one another to allow for fitting 
to the momentary rate of driving. The fillet 
is less suitable to preserve and consult than 
is a sheet from a drum. On either of these 
systems the actual marking of the seconds 
and signals may be done either by pens or 
by prickers. The actuating piece is an 
electromagnet, made live by the current 

^ See “ Watches and Chronometers, Rating of.” 
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from the relay or otherwise. When a pen is 
used, it may either trail continuously, being 
drawn aside sharply at the signal, or it may 
strike the paper and mark a dot. The dot is 
preferable for accuracy. A much sharper 
dot is made by employing a pricker in place 
of a pen, but the construction of the arm 
and head requires alteration, otherwise the 
pricker will hold up the run of the paper. A 
correct construction is shown 
in the figure: a is the arm 

moved by the signal ; the 
needle h is carried by a piece c, 
^ pivoted at d in a way that 
4^ allows no lat- 

t ^ 1 eral motion, 

i| I 1 ^ — provided 

Lij_£ with a tail or 

^ ^ counterpoise e 

Fig. 18. which nor- 

mally holds 

the piece against a stop f; g is the drum 
which carries the paper fillet. With a pricking 
chronograph well constructed, coincidences of 
mean time and sidereal clock can be read 
usually with no uncertainty to 2 secs., that 
is, the time may be compared to 0-005 sec. 
The following represent an ordinary test of 
such a chronograph, to verify that it is in 
good order, by taking successive hourly 
coincidences of a solar clock (R) with two 
sidereal clocks (S^, Sg). It will be remembered 
that the comparison requires a calculated 
conversion, the figures for which in the 
Naidical Almanac only run to 0-01 sec. 


in the clocks as much as in the chronograph, 
within the period of comparison. Chrono- 
graphs have been constructed which print 
to 0-01 sec. the time of a signal. One of 
these, at Paris Observatory, is described in 
Bulletin Astronomique, xxii. 270. Another 
was designed by Professor G. W. Hough, of 
Dearborn Observatory. It contained two 
driving clocks, one marking minutes and 
seconds and moving forward step by step 
and as the clock signal was sent ; the marking 
was made by figures engraved in relief upon 
two wheels over which a paper fillet and inking 
ribbon were passed. The third wheel, marked 
with the figures 00, 02, . . . 98 for the 
hundredths of seconds, alongside the two 
former, was driven independently and ran 
continuously, controlled first by a centrifugal 
governor set so as to always run a shade 
fast, and finally by a brake or check, opened 
each second by the clock signal and connected 
through a spring with the arbor of the going 
wheel. The signal to be recorded actuated a 
large electromagnet, which threw down three 
hammers that impressed the paper on the 
type wheels. The stroke was very rapid so 
as not to hold up the wheels. The instrument 
could be verified by making the clock print 
its own signal ; the outcome being a small 
correction due to be applied to the readings 
of any other signal. In the case of a duplicate 
instrument used at Durham Observatory, 
these verifications showed completely satis- 
factory performance. 

All methods with mechanical chronographs 




introduce lag, owing to 
their inertia, and are, 
moreover, limited in 
accuracy to about 0-01 
sec. Por finer work, 
and for the important 
necessity of measuring 
lag with precision, 
other devices must be 
employed. 

One of these is the 
method of the time 
vernier, by which a free 
pendulum is loaded so 
as to gain, say, 1 beat 
in 50 upon each of two 
separate pendulums, 
the lag of whose beats 
upon one another it is 
desired to find. By 
taking repeated deter- 
minations of the co- 
incidence of the vernier 
beats with each of the 


The column “calculated” represents a smooth other two in succession, their separation can 
run. Comparison of observed and calculated be found. But often there may be a great 
for - R indicates no fault ; that for Sg - R difference between the sounds, that will make 
is less satisfactory, but points to irregularity any determination by ear to 0-01 sec. uncertain. 
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This method is employed very successfully 
in the \\ .T. ‘ scientific ’’ time signals sent 
out from the Eiffel Tower. The two beats to 
be compared are those of one's own clock with 
that of the Observatory of Paris, the correction 
of the latter being given. The wireless signals 
are the vernier gain about 1 in 50; the 
coincidences are taken by the observer for 
his own clock, and at Paris for the Paris | 
clock; each coincidence alone allows only 
the determination of the respective clock 
time of (say) the beginning of the vernier 
signal ; but as Paris immediately makes this 
calculation and issues the result by W.T., 
the observer’s calculation by comparison will 
give his lag upon the Paris clock, as corrected 
for its adopted error and rate. 

Two other devices for measuring the lag of 
two clock beats are described in a paper by 
Gen. Ferric, l/.N., May 1920. 

Unquestionably the best method for fine 
works, allowing also comparisons with a clock, 
which are free from uncertainty to 0-001 sec., 
is an adaptation of the Einthoven galvano- 
meter, or oscillograph, to continuous time 
work.^ The virtue of this instrument is that 
the faintest currents can be made to 3 field 
mechanical effects such as the rotation of a 
mirror, because the work called for is drawn 
from the strong superposed magnetic field. 
Moreover, the instrument, properly con- 
structed, is absolutely dead beat and free 
from lag as between one signal and another. 
The original signals of the clocks may therefore 
be used ; indeed it is possible to measure 
the inequalities of the signal seconds corre- 
sponding, say, in Riefler’a clock, to in- 
equalities in the teeth of the scape wheel, and 
to recognise the accidental uncertainties of 
signals not taken directly off the pendulum. 
Moreover, all lags may be measured without 
personality or other uncertainty by arranging 
a contact to be made just at the point which 
it is desired to record. For this class of work 
an absolutely reliable sub-process converting 
time into recorded movement is essential. 
Any mechanical drive, such as a motor with 
Helmholtz governor, cannot be trusted without 
verification. Such a motor is used for moving 
the photographic film or paper past the 
recording spot of light, but the sub-standard 
actually relied upon is a vibrating tongue 
or a tuning-fork. A tongue, beating 0-1 sec., 
may be run unmaintained and will continue 
to make good occultations of a slit for, say, 
two minutes wdth complete uniformity. 

As a specimen of results obtained from the 
microchronograph the following may be quoted, 
relative to the lag of the tick produced by 
tite pendulum of a controlled clock, upon the 
signals sent out by the master clock Kiefier 
(l.c. p. 609). The signals from Riefler for 
^ Cf. Sampson, Monthly Notices R.A,S., June 1918. 


individual seconds are unequally spacetl and 
r&({uire an allowance which was separately 
determined : 


No. M. 
Second. 

I>ag of Tick. 

Cncorrcctcd. | Corrected. 


secs. 

sees. 

1 

+ •147 

+ •147 

3 

•153 

■246 

6 

■156 

■145 

7 

•154 

•145 

9 

•158 

•146 

11 

•157 

' -146 

13 

■150 

•147 

15 

•149 

•147 


The lag determined in tliis W’ay on different 
days show's variations, some of w’hich were 
deliberately produced by reducing the control- 
ling current from 10 to 6 milliamps. 


No. 

Lag. 

No. 

Lag. 

No. 

Lag. 

A 

secs. 

+ -168 

F 

secs. 

+ ■160 

K 

secs. 

+ •155 

B 

*164 

G 

•154c 

L 

•172* 

C 

•160 

H 

■159 

M 

•146 

D 

•160 

I 

•193 

N 

•145 

E 

•157 

J 

•159 


•• 


* Controlling current reduced. 


It cannot be doubted that the audion valve 
has an important future in timing work and 
in maintenance, as in so many other regions. 
Its perfect response to stimulus, freedom from 
lag and power of amplification point to it as 
an ideal relay when certain difficulties are 
overcome. The chief of these is the reduction 
of the natural high period by introducing 
sufficient inductance and capacity into the 
circuit so as to make it synchronous, or nearly, 
with the slow movements it is convenient to 
employ for time measurement. M. H. 
Abraham has, however, illustrated it by an 



experiment so simple that he employed it 
in his lectures at the Sorbonne. 

The pendulum, about 50 cm., carries a bob 
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in the form of a horseshoe magnet, of about 
300 gr. 

The poles swing into the cores to two sole- 
noids, wound to as high a resistance and as 
many turns as practicable, say several thousand 
ohms. One of these solenoids is in the grid 
circuit, and the other in the plate circuit. 
The former is excited by N pole of the magnet, 
and responds by exciting the circuit which 
comprises the other, which in turn acts upon 
the S pole, the whole constituting a negative 
resistance; the pendulum will gradually set 
itself in motion, and maintain itself energetic- 
ally. 

A very similar arrangement has been used 
by Mr. P. E. Smith for maintaining the vibra- 
tions of a tuning-fork. Ordinary methods of 



maintenance, as by the make and break 
employed, e.g. for electric bells, spoil the fork 
as an absolute time register, because the 
impulse acts towards the end of the excursions. 
If the poles of a large permanent magnet are 
shod with soft iron projections, directed to- 
wards one another and these wound as cores 
to solenoids, which are connected to the lamp 
circuit as indicated, a tuning-fork set vibrating 
between them can be maintained in motion 
which stands the most searching examination 
for regularity. With suitable inductances and 
capacities, fre<iuencies as low as 30 per second 
are manageable. 

§ (16) The Arc of Oscillation. — The arc of 
oscillation plays a secondary part only in the 
time-keeping, but it is important enough to 
require express treatment, in addition to the 
numerous remarks already made regarding it. 

Pollowing the theorem of § (2) on the effect 
of an irregularity in the impulse upon semi-arc 
and epoch of oscillation : 

Aa = AR cos rdt, 

Ae= --~y*a"^ARsmr^?^, [r = e®], 

we see that the conditions for constant arc and 
for fixity of epoch are independent and to 
some degree complementary, the latter re- 
quiring in AR symmetry about t= 0, and the 
former symmetry about T=7r/2. It is there- 
fore not possible to assign the going of the 
clock by examining the arc alone, since this 
could not reveal any change of epoch, but it 


requires to be studied because a change in arc 
will produce a change in rate owing to lack of 
perfect isochronism in the pendulum. It is, 
moreover, the only external feature of the 
going that is open to measurement. 

The direct effect of variation of arc upon the 
time-keeping may be written 

AT=CaAa, 

where 0 is a constant ; if AT stands for 
seconds per day, and a, Aa are measured in 
minutes of arc, then as given in p. 208 above, 
for pure circular error, 0 = 10-^x0*914 sec. 
But this cannot be counted upon, and for 
each particular clock the coefficient C would 
require to be determined by experiment. 

We notice that for a given change of arc, 
Aa, the variation of rate increases in propor- 
tion to a ; but aAa varies as the increment of 
energy. Hence for a given increment of 
energy, the variation of rate is the same 
whether a is large or small. It is therefore 
not clear whether the time-keeping would be 
better for a small arc or a larger one. 

Referring to the equation shown on p. 211, 
x = AlKn' sin {n't + €q), we see that a = A//c?^', 
and the arc can vary either in proportion to 
variation of the impulse, or inversely as the 
frictional coefficient k. The commonest cause 
for producing the latter is change of barometric 
pressure. When the barometer rises the semi- 
arc diminishes. For an arc of about 100', 
experiments have shown, for Riefler’s clock, 
Aa=--3*1" per mm. (-77" per 1 inch), and 
for the Synchronome clock, Aa=-1*2" per 
mm. ( - 31" per 1 inch). The difference is due 
to the escapement of the latter clock, which 
automatically compensates in part for a falling 
arc. These changes produce a change of rate 
through the circular error, or its representative 
AT = CaAa, and thus, pro tanto, compensate the 
barometric equation ; the observed change of 
rate for change of barometer is the residual 
when they are deducted. The observed values 
for the two clocks are -i- *41 sec. per 1 inch, and 
-f- *37 sec. per 1 inch. If we calculate from the 
theoretical circular error, the numbers above 
would give respectively *12 sec. and -04 sec., 
which would require to be added to what was 
observed, in order to get the pure effect of the 
barometer. It has been suggested that an arc 
could be chosen, so that the observed baro- 
metric effect w^s completely annulled by 
associated change in circular error ; but the 
proposal is evidently illusory, since the required 
arc is too large. 

Variation of arc may also affect the rate in 
another way. If* the coefficient B of p. 211, 
which measures the phase by which Airy’s 
condition fails to be fulfilled, is dependent 
upon the arc, as it may be, any variation in 
the latter will produce a change in B, and 
therefore in 2Trjn'i the period. But there are 
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no observational data at present available on 
this point. 

The traditional method of reading the arc 
by means of a fixed scale, with a pointer 
carried by the pendulum, is rough, though by 
using an eye glass and taking precautions 
against parallax it can be made good to about 
0-3'. A reading microscope can be made to 
reach about ten times this precision, giving 
consistent readings to A suitable arrange- 
ment is shown in the sketch. The scale is 
carried on the pendulum, and its excursions 
are noted on the focal scale carried in the 
microscope. This microscope is placed by 
Riefler inside the case, but it is better outside 
it. No difficulty will be found in obtaining a 
sufficiently good image of the vertical lines of 


Pendulum Scale 



the pendulum scale given through the unpre- 
pared glass cylinders in which some clocks are 
encased, but of course a good plane window 
is better. 

When read in this manner, the variation of 
semi-arc in the best clocks, kept under circum- 
stances of constant pressure and temperature, 
will be found to reach a range of about ± 15^ 
within a week, and exceptionally twice as 
much, the full semi-arc being taken at about 
100 '. 

A convenient position for the scale may be 
86 cm. from the point of suspension of the 
pendulum ; a pendulum scale then divided at 
spaces of 2-5 mm. shows 10' intervals. Taking 
unit magnification at the object-glass of the 
microscope, the eyepiece scale would show 1' 
divisions when ruled to 0-25 mm., and, in 
proportion, less for closer ruling. Only the 
variations of arc are read in the microscope ; 
coarse readings to 10' or so are made by eye 
directly. 

§ (17) The Double Pendulum. — The mutual 
influence of two pendulums upon one another 
was first observed by John Ellicott.^ Two 
clocks, identical in pattern, with 23-lb. pen- 

1 Ph-a. Tram., 1739, xli. 126-135. 


dulums, and capable of moving vith arc of 3° 
under a weight of 3 lb., were made to exhibit 
the now familiar phenomena of beats by setting 
the cases near one another upon a floor, with 
a light post just tight enough to support its 
own weight between them. When set going 
with normal arcs, the one arc would increase 
to as much as 5*^ and the other diminish until 
the movement ceased to escape, but would 
afterwards increase again at the expense of 
the first, and the going of the train would be 
resumed. By starting the two clocks with 
large arcs, both were kept going continuously 
for several days. Disconnected, No. 2 gained 
on No. 1, 1 min. 36 secs, per day. Connected, 
they moved together. No. 1 gaining 1 min. 
17 secs, per day on its original rate, and No. 2 
losing 19 secs. 

It is evident that corresponding effects must 
show themselves, in proper degree, wherever 
two vibrating systems have an elastic con- 
nection. In particular, the rate of a pendulum 
will be dependent upon the stiffness and the 
mode of fixture of the cock that carries it. 
The effect of suspension, deliberately varied, 
upon the going of a chronometer, has been 
given with admirable clear- 
ness by Lord Kelvin (Pop'dar 
Lectures, ii. p. 360). The 
discussion below follows 
nearly upon his lines. 

Take as model of the 
system a particle M sus- 
pended by a thread of length 
b from a particle m, which 
is suspended from a fixed 
point by a thread of length a. 

Let 6, <j> be the inclinations 
of the threads a, b to the 
vertical ; then for the execu- 
tion of small vibrations the 
kinetic and potential energies, T, V, are given, 
say, by 

2T = -f- 2fjL$4> + >^0*, 

2V = 7r6>2 +a-<p\ 

where 

\ = iJL=Mab, v—M.b^, 

TT = (m 4- M)agr, <r=M6g, 

Here the special character of the model con- 
sidered is expressed by the relation X/ya=7r/cr, 
and if this relation is not used the conclusions 
will be quite general. The coefficient of 
6(f> is absent from the expression for V owing 
to the choice of datum from which 0 is 
measured. 

Let d- A Bin. pt, 0 = B sin be a principal 
mode of vibration ; the characteristic of a 
principal mode is that the magnitudes of Q, 0 
bear a fixed ratio to one another throughout 
the motion. If A : B is positive, their co- 
ordinates 6, 0 move in the same direction ; if 
it is negative, their directions are opposite. 



M 


FlOc. 22 . 
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Then we have the equations 

A[ - + tt] - = 0, 

- Afji‘P^ + B[ - vp^ -h (t] =0, 

giving the two principal modes corresponding 
to the roots of 

(Xp® - 7r){i'p^ -a)- p^p^=0, 

the associated ratio A : B for each mode follow- 
ing hy substituting the value of in either 
of the equations above. Let 


"X’ 


2 ^ 


SO that Po, Pi are the frequencies of the separate 
systems in which (M, b) or (m, a) are respec- 
tively suppressed. 

Then the equation for the frequencies p is 
\v 




This shows that the two roots p^ are outside 
the values p^K Pi ^ ; the greater value of p2 
exceeding the greater of them, and the smaller 
value falling below the less. 

For the greater value of p^, corresponding 
to the more rapid mode of vibration, the ratio 
A : B is negative, and the two co-ordinates 
move in opposite senses ; for the less value 
of p^ they move in the same sense. 

The quantity g^/Xv in the concrete example 
or model from which we 
started depends only on 
the masses and is equal 
to M/(M-hm). It may be 
taken as ranging from 
zero up to unity according 
as we approach the limits 
when m and M respec- 
tively dominate the con- 
struction. The ordinary 
case of a pendulum sus- 
pended from stiff, massive 
cock would be parallel 
to M/m small, and p^ 
large. 

The case of a massive 
pendulum, whose rota- 
tional inertia must be 
considered, suspended by 
Fig. 23. ^ thread or weak spring {ci) 

attached at a distance A 
above its centroid, gives 

X=Ma^, ^=MaA, + A®), 



7r=Mga, 


cr=Mg'A, 


so that 


\v + 


The case discussed by Lord Kelvin, of a 
chronometer suspended with dial horizontal 
by a pair of threads of length I is given by 

X = MK^ + rnk^j jjl = mk^, v = 


_ (M -1- m)gr^ 

I ’ 


(7=8, 


in which MK^, mkP' represent respectively 
the moments of inertia of the chronometer 
and of its balance 

wheel, 2r is the jy//////////////////////// 
distance between 
the points of sus- 
pension (the threads 
being vertical), and 
S depends upon 
the balance spring ; 
the two co-ordinates 
are the angle of 
rotation of the 
chronometer, and 
of its balance 
relative to the 
chronometer, re- 
spectively. 

Here 

p^\\v 

=mP/{MK2-i-mA2), 

and is a small 
quantity. Consider 
first the second 
case, with rotational 
inertia and a weak 
suspension. Here 

and the two roots are 



Fia. 24. 


,2 




1 - 


and 


where 






a 






which will approach the value 1. 


The first of these will represent a very 
rapid oscillation of rod and thread suspen- 
sion in opposite senses ; the second, giving 
p^hzgj(a^-h+h^lh) will be recognised as the 
characteristic frequency of the pendulum. 

Now take the case small. The two 
roots are 

provided p^-Pi is not small. The two 
independent natural periods are approached, 
but always from beyond, not from between 
them. If the cock from which the pendulum 
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is hung is not perfectly stiff, that is, if is 
large but not infinite, the frequency that is 
recognised as that of the pendulum will be 
given by and there- 

fore the clock will lose if the support becomes 
less rigid- There will also be a rapid vibra- 
tion approaching the frequency of the cock. 

If the suspension is made less stiff, as, for 
example, by hanging a chronometer by two 
cords, the lengths of which are increas^ (or 
their points of suspension brought nearer one 
another), then may be thereby diminished 
until it approaches p-^ and passes it. In the 
critical case PQ^=p-^t the two values are 


and 


Pi^ 


^Pi^ 



P‘ 




; j* 


It will be recognised that the departure of 
from the natural period p^^ is considerably 
greater than before, because the square root 
of the small quantity is greater than 

that quantity itself. Hence the balance of 
the suspended chronometer will lose more and 
more (but always at a finite rate) as the length 
of suspension increases up to the critical 
point of equality of periods. When this 
point is passed, the roles of p^j^^ p^ are inter- 
changed. The period proper to the balance 
changes discontinuously to 
representing a gain of rate equal to its 
former loss. Continuing the extension of the 
suspension, this gain becomes less and less, 
until p^ being now separate from p^ and 
much smaller than it, the frequency settles 
do-wn to p^=^p-^{\-\- ijfijXv). From the be- 
ginning up to just before the critical point of 
equality of periods, while p^^ — Piy we have 
A : B positive, or the balance wheel and the 
whole chronometer are executing oscillations 
in the same sense ; just after this point and 
beyond it, their oscillations are executed in 
opposite senses. The greatest ratio of A : B 
is foimd at the critical point and is equal to 


The foregoing examples will serve as guides 
and parallels in a number of cases, though it 
must be noted that the case observed by 
EUicott does not fall exactly under them. 
It is somewhat more complicated. It will 
be noted that the common rate taken up by 
his two clocks when going together was not 
outside their independent rates but between 
them. 

§ (18) Controlled vSystems of Clocks. — In 
view of the unexplained and sudden changes 
of rate which clocks are liable to assume, a 
number of independent time-keepers of equal 
grade may be, at present, the best means of 


marking and eliminating irregularities. But 
for most purposes indej>endence and diversity 
are a nuisance. Hence the effective control 
by a master pendulum of a system of “ slave ” 
clocks has a great and growing importance. 
The points of interest fall under separate 
heads, according as we are dealing on the one 
hand wdth the highest class of time-keeping, 
and on the other with systems for ordinary 
use, where reliability within its prescribed 
scope and the minimum of attention are the 
desiderata. 

Considering first systems of high precision, 
the use of a slave clock to replace the counting 
tram relieves the pendulum and maintenance 
of an unnecessary complication, besides per- 
mitting the master pendulum to be kept, as 
it should be, remote from traffic, while its 
indications are shown simultaneously in as 
many other positions as may be desired. The 
means by which this must be effected is the 
signal current of say 12-20 milliamps. sent 
out by the master pendulum. The points to 
attend to, after reliable working is secured, 
are the amount, and the constancy, of the lag 
between the signal current and the indications 
of the slave clock. 

The very simple system of control used, e.y., 
by Eiefler is quite satisfactory. The slave 
clock is any weight-driven clock of good 
character. To the bottom 
of the pendulum an arm 
is attached, carrying an 
armature, which passes 
at the end of the excur- 
sion near an electro- 
magnet, set in an adjust- 
able position upon the 
side of the case and made 
Uve whenever the signal 
current passes. At the 
end of the excursion the 
phase of the pendulum 
is sensitive to disturb- 
ance. A suitable electro- 
magnet would be wound, 
say, 50 ohms with S.W.G. 

35 copper wdre. The 
pendulum adjusts itself Fig. 25. 

and never separates from 
the signal. If the signal is on for one whole 
second and off for the next the set taken 
is approximately such that the end of the 
excursion which carries the armature over 
the electromagnet agrees with the middle 
of the second during which the signal is on. 
Hence the vertical portion of the pendulum 
•will agree with the moment of the signal 
beginning. Some measured experiments made 
on this point and quoted above in relation 
to the microchronograph show further that 
variation in the current introduces a variation 
in the datum ; but not of a degree which will 

Q 
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generally disturb the purpose to which a 
controlled clock may he put— of which the 
most exacting is making contacts for a 
chronograph. It will be seen that there 
should under careful circumstances be no 
variation reaching 0*01 sec. 

If the signal sent out by the master pen- 
dulum is of the type which lasts for, say, 
0*05 sec. and occurs every second, the simple 
system of a single electromagnet may still 
be successfully applied, but it is necessary 
to take more care to have a well-rated, well- 
made slave clock, because a small deviation 
from agreement will place the pendulum in a 
position where the current has no useful 
effect ; it may then pass right through its 
proper position and come under the influence 
of the signal on the alternate second, and this 
process may repeat itself, the clock keeping 
its own rate on the average subject to large 
periodic fluctuations representing the control. 
Further, the set taken by the pendulum when 
under circumstances that give control in 
agreement with the period of the signal, may 
show marked differences according as the 
slave clock has an independent rate which is 
gaim’ng or losing on the signal rate. It 
should be noted that when the slave clock 
does not keep the signal rate, it will keep a 
different rate of its own according as the signal 
is passing or not passing. The subject is not 
sufficiently explored, but it may be taken as 
certain that wherever a controlled system 
or relay is used for transmitting the signals 
of a standard clock, the regularity of its 
performance will require close supervision. 
A necessity for any control is a reliable signal 
current. If the current is interrupted for a 
period, the pendulum of the slave clock may 
fall out of phase, and when the current comes 
on again its effect may be such as to throw it 
further out in place of restoring it. The 
pendulum may stop altogether, and restart 
later on, working itself slowly up under the 
feeble impulses of the inductance. 

The signal current may also be used for 
actuating a mere dial, possessing no pendulum 
or weight of its own, and with the sole function 
of counting the seconds. An electromagnet 
moves an armature and so pushes the move- 
ment forward one step each second. As the 
current is small and comes on with a jerk, 
and there is nothing like a continuously moving 
pendulum to carry the movement through a 
failure, while on the other hand the move- 
ment must be sufficiently looked to prevent 
an impulse shifting the Anger two seconds in 
place of one, it is clear that the requirements 
are severe. Such dials should not be used 
where a controlled clock with its own weight 
can be made available for the service. It 
may be mentioned, however, that a construc- 
tion, fltted by the S3mchronome Company, 


followins: closely the lines of their commercial 
dials described below, has been found to work 
well and give on the whole very little trouble. 

In the controlled systems adopted for civil 
use, there is no interest at all attaching to 
intervals and lags of less amount than one 
second ; indeed the most satisfactory systems 
have settled down to the employment of 
half -minute steps, the controlled clocks 
standing still from one half-minute to the next. 

The pioneers of electric control for civil 
purposes were Wheatstone and Alexander 
Bain. About 1840 each apphed electro- 
magnetic induction to drive a clock. Bain, 
employing the feeble current derived from 
two metallic plates buried in the earth, 
succeeded in maintaining his pendulum in 
motion and using its energy to drive the 
movement. Soon after R. L. Jones, station- 
master at Chester, applied Bain’s system to 
the control of one pendulum by another. 
Early in the ’seventies the system was revived 
and improved by James Ritchie & Son, of 
Edinburgh. It is still working successfully, 
and is used, for example, to control the circuit, 
upwards of four miles in length, operated by 



a master clock at the Royal Observatory, 
Edinburgh, and performing the pubUc time 
service of the city. 

At each controlled clock the pendulum bob 
is a solenoid wound upon a brass frame 
pierced by a large central aperture. The 
wires to and from the solenoid pass up the 
pendulum rod, and out by the suspension 
springs, which are insulated from one another, 
the jambs that clip them being made of 
ebonite. Through the aperture of the bob 
a rod passes covered with permanent bar 
magnets, the N-poles facing one another 
and separated by an interval about equal to 
the length of the solenoid. The pendulum 
swings to and fro, enclosing this rod with its 
magnets. The master clock is arranged so as 
to reverse at each semi-swing of its pendulum 
the current which it sends through the line. 
In consequence the pendulum of the slave 
clock is alternately attracted to one side and 
the other. If sufficient energy is put into 
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a slave pendulum it may be made to actuate 
its dial step by step without the assistance of 
a weight. The change of polarity of the 
current was originally secured by providing 
the master clock with long weak contact 
springs with which the pendulum makes 
contact alternately as it swings to and fro ; 
the poles of a battery, the middle of which is 
connected to earth, lead to these springs ; 
the line leads away from the pendulum and is 
connected to earth after pacing through all 
the slave pendulums in series. As remarked 
above, when the circumstances are fairly 
uniform the system works without objection 
as a control. The current used is about 20 
milliamps. But it is open to several criticisms. 
The contact springs rubbing the pendulum of 
the master clock at the end of its excursion 
are prejudicial to its time-keeping, and the 
current they supply is not steady. The same 
purposes may be served by using a Post Office 
polarised relay, joining the line to the tongue 
and the -4- and - battery connections to the 
two contact faces. This relay is actuated by 
a signal from the master clock which is 
alternately on and off for a whole second. 
The construction of the slave pendulums and 
their permanent magnets is also open to 
objection. The position of the solenoid with 
respect to these magnets is unstable, and the 
pendulum is apt to screw or strike the bar 
until steady move- 
ment is established. 
Further, if the arc 
is prolonged, the 
attraction by the 
N. pole is changed 
to repulsion by the 
S. pole, and some 
confusion of the 
control may result. 

To the class of 
electric winding or 
electric mainte- 
nance rather than 
electric control be- 
longs the device of 
the Foucault-Hipp 
butterfly. On the 
pendulum is carried 
by a pivot a small 
trailer ; this is 

drawn to and fro 

Fio. 27. across the upper 

of two spring arms 
which close an electric circuit when pressed 
together. There is a projection or bank 

attached to this arm, and when the arc 

of the pendulum is normal the trailer is 
drawn past this bank at each extremity. 
But if the arc falls to such a degree that 
the trailer fails to clear the bank, the return 
stroke janos it in a recess and makes the 



contact. This makes active an electromagnet 
placed below the bob, and the adjustments 
are such that the bob is attracted and the 
arc increased. 

By this device the pendulum can be kept 
moving at approximately the same arc, and 
employed to find energy for the movement of 
dial .work, in spite of the widest variations in 
the resistance to such movement, due, for 
example, to exposure to wind. It is so em- 
ployed successfully by the Standard Time 
Company. It should be remarked, however, 
that neither the stroke of the trailer nor the 
pull of the electromagnet can be given to 
the pendulum in its vertical position, and 
therefore the time-keeping must suffer each 
time the arc is restored. 

A form of occasional control, applied when 
desired to correct an ascertained error, is 
used by the Admiralty to bring independent 
clocks into agreement -with a given signal. 
At the passage of the signal a free pendulum is 
released from a click which was holding it 
aside, and begins to swing freely. It swings 
about the same axis as the pendulum of the 
clock which it is desired to correct. When 
the signal passes the two pendulums, being 
found out of phase with one another, the 
clock pendulum is brought back into phase 
by temporarily increasing or diminishing 
effective gravity by making live two fixed 
solenoids, which then attract or repel the 
poles of a permanent magnet attached to 
the pendulum. As soon as the phases are 
brought into agreement, the current is turned 
off and the clock thereupon takes up its 
natural rate again. One solenoid is on each 
side of the pendulum and 
the poles of the permanent 
magnet pass just above 
them. The solenoids are 
made without core, to 
guard against residual 
magnetism. 

The direct use of the 
electric current to main- 
tain the motion by at- 
tracting the pendulum is 
generally regarded with 
disfavour. It is found 
better to employ the cur- 
rent indirectly to stretch 
a spring, or to lift a 
weight, and to allow this 
to work upon the pendulum. But this 
matter belongs rather to the subject of 
maintenance than control, and under that 
head the systems employed by Riefler, Sir 
H. Cunnynghame and W. H. Shortt have 
been described above. 

The same is true to some extent of the 
master clocks specially designed to control 
systems of slave clocks ; they are independent 



Fig. 28. 
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movers and require to be judged as such. But 
as they are designed with control as the aim, 
and their features are modified accordingly, 
they are described here. 

The maintenance for master clocks employed 
by the Synchronome Company, in its final 
form, is virtually the same as Sir Henry 
Cunnynghame’s escapement, described above, 
m li except that the im- 

M II M applied 

— JIL======sJHl at the bottom of the 

pendulum and oper- 
ates only once in 
thirty seconds. Dur- 
ing thirty seconds the 
pendulum is com- 
pletely free, except 
for the work of 
rotating a count 
wheel, after which a 
contact is made which 
releases a gravity 
arm that restores the 
motion of the pen- 
FiG. 29. dulum, and at the 

same time provides a 
signal by which any number of dials are kept 
in step, with the counting of the master 
pendulum moving half a minute at each 
step. The work done by the pendulum, and 
on the pendulum, is arranged to fall while 
it passes its vertical position. The importance 
of such a system is in proportion to its practical 
success, and certain points deserve examina- 
tion. The first of these is the character of 
the contact. The gravity arm presses on the 
armature and ensures a good contact until 
it is reset. Sparking is suppressed as usual by 
non-inductive shunts. The length of contact 
may be varied and must last until the most 
sluggish of the dials has operated. The whole 
operation may be examined and recorded by 
means of the oscillograph. Some specimens 
are appended, which show the circumstances 

Amps 




Seconds -0^ *02 *08 *04 -os *08 *07 *08 


fia. 30. 


of the original make and growth of cun’ent, 
the effect upon it of the entry of a series of 
dials ; others showing the difference in 
character when the current is taken directly 
off lighting mains interposing only a lamp 
resistance, and several other variations, are 
given in a paper “Modem Electric Time 
Service,” by F. Hope Jones {Proc. Inst Mlec. 
Engineering, Feb. 1910, vol. xlv.). The growth 
of the current is quite free from “splash”; 


the necessary amount is about 0-3 amp., 
and a duration of contact of about 0-05 
sec. gives an easy margin of safety. The 
actual consumption of current is a negligible 
quantity. Extensive systems, for example, 
can be driven for some years upon a set of 
dry cells, and the greater part of the loss of 
energy of the cells is then due to leakage, 
not to work. 

A feature deserving mention is the automatic 
signal supplied when the battery power is 
not equal to its work of replacing the gravity 
arm upon its click. In such a case the pen- 
dulum upon its return swing finds the roller 
in the lower position and assists the magnet to 
lift it. When it does so, it can be arranged 
that the contact it makes closes a circuit and 
causes a lamp to flash. Or a prolonged 
current may be made to operate the stroke 
of a sluggish bell which pays no attention to 
one which lasts only the twentieth of a 
second. Finally if the battery refuses its 
work, the pendulum will come to rest in a 
position which holds the contact open, and, 
for instance, will not completely exhaust an 
accumulator which only wants recharging. 

The system of control fitted by Messrs. 
Gent & Co., Leicester, embodies almost 
identical features. 

The master pendulum, like every other 
independent clock, will require occasional 
adjustment to time. This is done by pulling 
the count wheel round if the- clock is slow, 
or by causing the engaging arm of the pen- 
dulum to ride clear of the count wheel if the 
clock is fast. Adjustments of less than two 
seconds in the error can only be made, as in 
any other • pendulum, by touching the pen- 
dulum with the hand. 

When an automatic standard time signal 
is available it can be used to correct such a 
clock, but regard must be had to the fact 
that the correction must be made to the rate 
of the pendulum, while the available indication 
is the error, or integral of the fault of rate. 
Any form of automatic correction will result 
merely in rocking the error to and fro. If, 
for example, it takes the simple form of 
placing a small weight upon the tray in case 
the standard signal shows the clock to be 
slow, this weight must be great enough to 
meet at least errors due to the barometric 
equation, or, say, to produce not less than a 
change of 0-5 sec. in a day in the error ; this 
may be too much, and at the best perform- 
ance the error ascertained by the standard 
signal will be alternately positive and negative. 
The only cure is to make the standard signals 
more frequent. In case they are sent once 
an hour, the amount of rocking is negligible ; 
we approach the case of continuous control. 
No better result can be attained by attempting 
to feed in automatically changes of rate which 
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will slowly efface *a large error. If the clock 
is slow and the error positive, the automatic 
arrangement continues to correct the rate 
until it becomes negative ; the error is still 
positive, and it goes on correcting the rate 
more and more, until when the error is effaced 
the clock is left with a substantial negative 
rate, which will carry the clock as much fast 
as before it was slow before it in turn is effaced. 
A more primitive device disregards the rate 
of the clock and corrects the error by attaching 
a pin to the minute-hand, and causing the 
signal to close a clip upon it, by w^hich it is 
brought forward or backw^ard to the exact 
hour. But this hardly deserves the name of 
a control. 

Passing to the system of distributing time 
to a series of dials, the master clock makes 
available once every half-minute a current 
such as is indicated, say, by the oscillograms 
showm above. The rate of growth of this 
current depends upon the self -inductance of 
the circuit, for given voltage, A gradual 
operation is desired and consequently the 
whole system is put in series. In this way 
upwards of 300 dials are operated off a single 
master clock. There is no theoretical limit 
to the number, and the faults that occur are 
chiefly those incidental to wiring systems, to 
residual magnetism of armatures, and other 
details of such a kind. The physical and 
indeed the practical problem are perfectly 
determinate and may be considered as solved. 
The wheel work required for each dial consists 
of a star- wheel of 120 teeth to the arbor of 
which the minute-hand is attached, together 
with a pair of gear-wheels operated by it, the 
second of which carries the hour-hand. For 
the largest turret dials, say 6 feet or more 
in diameter, all this is contained in a little 
box 4 or 5 inches square, which hardly 
projects beyond the boss of the hands 
and leaves the rest of the dial empty for 
illumination. 

The requirements for moving the star- 
wheel every half -minute are satisfied with 
too much variety of detail to illustrate all 
the constructions, but present certain common 
features. The movement conveyed by the 
electromagnet to its armature is too sudden 
to be impressed directly on the wheel work. 
The movement is stored in a spring, and when 
the armature is released, the latter replaces 
the armature in its original place and pushes 
the hands round. The rest is arrangement for 
securing provision of a backstop on the one 
hand to prevent the hands regreding, and the 
prevention of tripping on the other, i.e. the 
wheel moving forward two spaces for a single 
impulse. Inspection of the diagram shows 
sufficiently how these requirements are 
secured. The actual system illustrated is the 
Synchronome. The plan adopted in their 


’ second - by - second dial referred to above Is 
: almost identical, except for added gear-wheels, 
■ the numbera of teeth, and lighter construction. 

I The operation of the armature is easily seen ; 
i it is pivoted at D and works upon the star- 
I wheel through the click E, against the end 
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of which the spring F bears. The stop H 
limits the forward movement which this click 
can convey to the wheel. The backstop is 
J, a square pin in an arm G, pivoted at K. 
G also contains a stout pin I, which prevents 
the click from picking up inore than one 
tooth when the armature comes over. 

§ (19) Actual Performance op Clocks. — 
There is more obscurity in stating what is the 
standard of actual performance that has been 
got from the best clocks than might perhaps 
be anticipated. Changes due to hygrometrio 
conditions of the atmosphere may be com- 
pletely set aside by making the case air-tight. 
Barometric equation may be dealt with by 
the same device with equal completeness, 
though it is not manifest, when the barometer 
is changed in order to change the rate, that 
the change of rate taken up agrees completely 
with anticipation.^ 

Elimination of change of rate due to chang- 
ing temperature is by no means certainly 
secured by the methods of compensation 
actually practised. Riefler ^ collects published 
determinations for a number of the best clocks, 
which range from -f 0*06 sec. per day per 1® C. to 
- 0*04 sec., the value for Riefler No. 1, with the 
mercury compensation described above, p. 205, 
being practically zero. For the clock Riefler 
No. 258, at the Royal Observatory, Edinburgh, 
the coefficient is + 0*05 sec. But the question 
is confused by problems of stratification of the 
air. Where practicable, the clock should be 
kept at constant temperature. 

^ But cf. Tisseraud, Bulletin A^ronomi^ey 1896, 
p. 255, where a variation, equal apparently to the 
fuU barometric equation, is followed in a sealed 
clock. But it may be suspected that there was 
some undetected leak, for the clock does not appear 
to have been furnished with any manometer to 
prove the constancy of the pressure within the case. 

* Die Prcicisions-Uhreny Munich, 1894, p, 14. 
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The follo^’ing data may be given to illus- 
trate behaviour under change of barometer; 
the observations were made at the Royal 
Observatory, Edinburgh. 

Clock. Rieptjer No. 258. (1917.) 


Gock enclosed in 11 -inch cylinder. Cylindrical 
pendulum bob 15 cm. '< 8 cm. diam. 


Experi- 

ment. 

Change in 
Bar. Press. 

Change in 
Rate per Day. 

Change in 
Semi-arc. 


mm. 

wsec- 

// 

1 

-14 

-■19 

+55 

2 

4-14 

+ •22 

-42 

3 

4-15 

+ •25 

-60 

4 

-15 

-•26 

+65 

5 

4-14 

+ •22 

-39 

6 

-15 

-■26 

+21 

7 

+ 15 

+ •26 

-40 

8 

-14 

-•21 

+32 

9 

+ 14 

+ "25 

-56 

10 

-14 

-•23 

+34 

Mean 1 mm. = 
(1 inch = 

: + *0163 sec. = 
: + -40 sec. = - 

-3-r 

11") 


Synchronomb No. 1 


In the same clock, by numerous experiments, 
removing glass front without altering pressure caused 
gain of rate of - 0-4 sec. per day. 

The foregoing numbers represent the joint 
effect of barometric change proper plus the 
effect on rate owing to consequent effect 
upon arc. The latter cannot be separated 
unless the arc-rate equation can be experiment- 
ally determined. It may not be assumed that 
it is, substantially, equal to the theoretical 
circular error. The following numbers, how- 
ever, present an example of such equality. 
The clock is King No. 2, of which the escape- 
ment has been described above ; by setting 
up the remontoire so that the impulse wheel 
is a different number of steps (equal to fifths 
of a complete turn) in advance of the scape 
wheel, different impulses can be given and the 
arc varied permanently within wide limits. 


Semi-arc 
Observed rate 
Difference 
Cf. theoretical \ 
circular error / 


55' 66' 71' 

0*60 sec. T32 sec. 1-60 sec. 
-f -72 sec. -f *28 sec. 

-{-•61 sec. -t- *31 sec. 


The observations are means of several determina- 
tions. 


Clock enclosed in 9-inch cylinder. Cylindrical 
bob 10 cm. X 8 cm. diam. 



Experi- 

ment, 

Change in 
Bar. Press. 

Change in 
Rate per 
Day. 

Change in 
Semi-arc. 




mm. 

sec. 


1917 

1 


+2-30 

+ •83 



2 


+ -97 

+ •41 



3 


+ M2 

+ •45 



4 


+ 1-02 

+ •37 



5 


+ 1-00 

+ 32 


Moan 

1 inch = 

= +0^38 see. 




(1 mm. 

= + -0150 sec.) 

1918 

1 


+2-04 

+ •66 

- 30 


2 


+ 1-01 

+ •35 

- 20 


3 


+ 1-22 

+ •69 

-106 


4 


+ 1-53 

+ •31 

- 63 


5 


+2-02 

+ •67 

- 34 

Mean 

1 

inch =+0-34 sec. = - 

32" 


(1 

mm. = + 

•0130 sec. = 

- 1-3") 


Dent. No. 1506 
Cylindrical bob 9 in. x 2^ in. diam. 

Clock enclosed in rectangular case, 14 in. wide x 8 in. 
deep. 

Mean of numerous! 1 inch= 4-0-40 sec. 
experiments j (1 mm. = -|- -016 sec.) 

Frodsham. No. 1030 

Mercury in glass, with large stirrup, 11 in. x 4 in. 
Clock enclosed in rectangular case, 14 in. wide x 8 in. 
deep. 

Mean of numerous! 1 inch= +0-72 sec. 
experimeiits J (1 mm. = + -029 sec.) 


With regard to the actual performances of 
clocks in their essential function of time- 
keeping, though a large amount of material 
has been published, it is not very easy to 
draw definite limiting conclusions from it. 
The ideal clock would keep permanently a 
constant rate, when reduced to constant 
circumstances. No clock does this, and again, 
the means of testing whether it does so or 
not are themselves marked by sensible errors. 
Interpreting a series of recorded errors becomes 
a problem of plotting. It is much to be desired 
that simple impartial principles should be 
accepted for plotting, smoothing, and inter- 
preting observed errors. This would cover 
the questions of (1) the admissible amount 
of the accidental errors of observation ; (2) 
whether in changing rate the change is gradual 
or sudden, and by what coefficients ; (3) in 
either case, to assign the lengths of time over 
which a formula with given constants expresses 
the rate. These should be settled on a basis 
that permits continuous application to the 
performance of the clock, between say two 
cleanings, and not mere consideration of some 
specimen run. The simplest and therefore 
the best supposition with respect to changing 
rate, if it is admissible, is a dead smooth rate 
broken by sudden changes, the graph of the 
error being thus a broken rectilinear figure. 
This would throw any fluctuations of error 
of short period in among the errors of observa- 
tion, and together they would represent the 
departures between observation and the 
rectilinear graph. There would then be three 
elements to assign : (1) the succession of ba-se 
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rates, as they may be called, being the slopes 
of the successive ]>ortions of the rectilinear 
graph ; (2) the number of days over which 
each base rate holds, and (3) the mean depart- 


The changes in the base rate that are 
revealed are themselves a smooth undulation. 
This may be taken as a fair example of the 
highest performance. For ordinary clocks so 


Riefler No. 258. (1916) 


No. 

Base Rate 
per Day. 

Term. 

Duration. 

Mean 

Erratic. 

No. of 

Observations. 


secs. 

Mar. 27 

days 

secs. 


1 

-•255 

-•234 

Apr. 15 

19 

•040 

12 

2 

7 


.. 


Apr. 22 

3 

-•161 

-•128 

6 

•040 

3 

Apr. 28 

4 

12 

•000 

2 


May 10 

6 

1 1 

-.J 

20 

•040 

11 

May 30 

6 

28 

•036 

10 



June 27 




7 

-•186 

July 21 

24 

•020 

8 

8 

-•146 

-•099 

13 

•020 

8 

Aug. 3 

9 

17 

•020 

2 

1— f 

o 

1 

Aug. 20 

10 

17 

•027 

3 

-•102 

Sept. 7 

11 

18 

•031 

8 


Sept. 25 

12 

-•117 

14 

•057 

6 



Oct. 9 




13 

-•141 

Oct. 31 

22 

•035 

13 

14 

-•170 

Nov. 8 

8 

•035 

4 

15 

-•157 

Dec. 1 

23 

•056 

6 

16 

-•108 

Dec. 14 

13 

•013 

3 

17 

-•093 

Dec. 28 

14 

•023 

6 

18 

-•092 

Jan. 6 

9 

•020 

3 

Means ] 






(omitting V 
Nos. 1,2) J 

-•122 


16 

•033 

6 


ures, say the erratics, between observation 
and the graph. If the circumstances are 
changed, as, for example, by regulating the 
clock by means of the barometric pressure, 
the base rate would of course be the rate 
exhibited plus the correction to standard 
pressure. An analysis upon these lines is 
made of the going of the clock Riefler 
No. 258 at the Royal Observatory, Edin- 
burgh, and the extracts above illustrate the 
result. They start after closing the clock 
after a cleaning. 


stringent an analysis is quite inapplicable, the 
graph of error when plotted to -01 sec. being 
obviously curved and sinuous in short periods. 

R. A. s. 


Cloud : 

Diurnal variation of. See “ Atmosphere, 
Physics of,” § (20). 

Measurement of, at night. See “Meteoro- 
logical Instruments,” § (26) 

Wave-like form of. See “ Atmosphere, 
Physics of,” § (17). 
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Clouds : 

Albedo of. See “ Meteorological Optics,” 
§ (16) (iv.). 

Instruments for measuring motion of. See 
“ Meteorological Instruments,” VII., §§ 
(33), etc. 

(1) Camera obscura. See ibid, § (34). 

(2) Darwin-Hill mirror. See ibid. § (35). 

(3) Nephoscopes. See ibid. § (33). 
Iridescent. See ibid. § (15) (ii.). 

Opacity of. See ibid. § (16) (i.). 

Rain, effect on electric field of atmosphere. 

See Atmospheric Electricity,” § (18). 
Translucenee of. See “ Meteorological 
Optics,” § (16) (iii.). 

Coefficients of Expansion of Line Stand- 
ards : method of measuring in comparator. 
See “ Comparators,” § (2). 

Col. See “ Atmosphere, Physios of,” § (18). 

Combination of Observations. See “ Ob- 
servations, The Combination of,” § (5). 

Comparator for Slip Gauges, 4^ capacity : 
calibration of, to accuracy of one millionth 
of an inch. See “ Metrology,” IX. § (32) (ii.). 

COMPARATORS 

Reference to the article “Line Standards 
of Length ” will show that it is necessary in 
the first instance to determine with extreme 
accuracy the length of a Line standard, and 
subsequently, from time to time, to check the 
result so as to detect any possible change. 
This necessity is met by an apparatus called a 
comparator, by means of which, as its name 
implies, the lengths of two standards may be 
compared one with the other. There are many 
types of comparators, but all are designed to 
the same end, viz. the measurement of the 
small difference between the lengths of two 
standards. One of these standards being of 
known length, the length of the other may 
thereby be determined. 

In order to appreciate fully how the necessary 
accuracy is attained, it is proposed to describe 
in detail a typical comparator, how it is used, 
the precautions necessary before and during 
the course of observations, together with some 
account of the manner in which the results 
are finally computed. This wiU be followed 
by short descriptions of other comparators. 

§ (1) One-metre Comparator, (i.) Descrip- 
tion. — The instrument at the National Physical 
Laboratory was constructed by the Soci6t4 
Genevoise, and is designed to accommodate 
standards up to 40 inches in length; it is 
therefore suitable for standards of the usual 
type, either a yard or a metre in length. Any 
such camparator consists essentially of a tank 
or bath suitably fitted to receive the bars. 


and, for viewing the lines, two microscopes 
so mounted that they can be rigidly fixed in 
any desired position ; the whole being carried 
on a cast-iron bed which rests in turn on a 
massive concrete block. 

(а) Housing . — The whole apparatus is housed 
in a room which has a double roof and no 
outside walls, and which is suitably heated 
and ventilated, hence the variations in tem- 
perature of the room over a long period are 
only slight. The steadiness of the room 
temperature is a considerable factor in 
maintaining a steady temperature in the 
apparatus. 

(б) Foundations . — The concrete block rests 
in a brick-lined pit or well, the bottom of 
which is about three feet below the level of 
the floor of the room, and is separated from 
the walls of the pit by an air-space, thus 
isolating it from vibrations and other disturb- 
ances that may be set up in the floor of the 
room. The portion extending above the floor 
is encased in stout woodwork, which is secured 
to the floor without touching the concrete or 
any part of the apparatus. This is clearly 
seen in Figs. I and 2, as well as the other parts 
about to be described. 

(c) Base . — The cast-iron bed, by means of 
four stout levelling screws, rests on brass plates 
let into the top of the concrete. Its front 
and lower portion, about 4 feet long and 18 
inches wide, carries the tank, the weight of 
which is supported entirely by two machined 
strips, one at each end. The rear portion 
is extended upwards along its whole length, 
and carries a girder slightly overhanging the 
lower portion of the bed. The whole is made 
hoUow, and the rear portion is relieved in the 
usual way, so as to reduce its weight without 
affecting its rigidity. The top surface of the 
girder forms a carefully machined bed, which 
carries two slides from which project, over the 
tank and at right angles to the length of the 
girder, two strong supporting arms for the 
microscopes. The slides can be adjusted in 
relative position along the girder, while the 
arms are adjustable horizontally in a direction 
at right angles to the direction of movement 
of the slide. The arms are provided at their 
ends with spht collars, which hold the micro- 
scopes in a vertical position at any desired 
height above the tank. Thus, each micro- 
scope is adjustable in position in three 
azimuths, and the movable parts can be 
securely clamped, once the desired positions 
are attained. 

(d) Tank . — The tank consists of two troughs 
made of sheet copper, disposed one within the 
other in such a way that they nowhere come 
into direct contact, the upper edges of each 
lying m the same horizontal plane. The space 
between the walls and bottoms of the troughs 
is filled with water, which, by surrounding the 
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mer trough on five sides* serves m a proteetive by virtue of their high conductivity, naturally 
igging against radiation, and thus assists in assist in attaining, with rapidity, the desired 
fcabiiising and maintaining the temperature temperature conditions. Also with a view to 



j One-metre Comparator at the National Physical Laboratory, 
(Cover removed, showing two bars in position.) 


if the inner trough. The water may also be preventing radiation into or from the outer 
leated or cooled in order to vary the tern- trough, the walls of the latter are encased with 
>erature. The thin copper walls of the trough, thick oaken planks. 
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(e) Carriage .— whole tank is mounted 
on a cast-iron platform with four small w^heels 
which run on the machined strips at each end 
of the lower portion of the bed, and its motion 
to and fro is controlled by a wheel in front, 
which when turned actuates a worm gear 
placed under the centre of the platform. The 
direction of motion is controlled by two small 
guide wheels attached to the tank, fore and 
aft, and running in a V groove across the centre 
of the iron base. The whole weight of the 
tank is borne entirely on the four wheels of 
the tank and not any of it on the guide wheels 
(see remarks in (iii.) (6)). 

( / ) Girders . — The inner trough is provided 
with two girders whose function is to carry 
the bars when they are under observation. 
Each is fitted with three levelling screws, two 
at one end and one at the other, and these 
rest on small platforms or steps at each end 
of the trough. The points of support, i.e. the 
ends of the screws, fit into the usual slot on 
one platform and the hole and plane on the 
other, thus allowing for expansion or con- 
traction without constraint. The platforms can 
be adjusted slightly in position by means of 
screws which project above the top of the tank 
at eitherend. These adjustments, together with 
the movement of the tank as a whole, enable 
one to alter the positions of the girders in 
three directions mutually at right angles, that 
is, up and dowm, to and fro, and longitudinally. 
Girders, steps, and adjusting mechanism 
inside the trough are made of gun-metal to 
avoid rust. Each girder carries, transversely, 
two small rollers on which the bars rest, and 
which can be clamped to the girders in positions 
which ensure that the standards shall be 
supported at the Airy points. In use, the 
inner tank is usually filled with distilled water, 
which is preferable to ordinary tap water ; 
the latter, if used, is apt to deposit on the 
surface of the standards a thin opaque film 
which is not easily removed. Both inner and 
outer troughs are provided with small stirrers 
which are worked by a small electric motor 
on the wall near by. The outer tank is 
connected by pipes to hot and cold water 
supply, and is provided with a drainage 
pipe. 

(g) Microscopes. — The microscopes, of 
moderate power, are fitted with micrometer 
screw eyepieces, and the magnification is 
adjusted so that one division of the drum 
corresponds to a micron, tenths of a micron 
being read by estimation. The eyepiece is 
fitted with the usual comb, or rough scale, 
each tooth of which corresponds to one 
revolution of the screw, i.e. 100 ju. There are 
three pairs of transverse cross-wires or spider 
lines, broad, medium, or fine, together with 
one longitudinal line across the centre of the 
field of view at right angles to the pairs of 


lines. Every fifth recess of the comb is cut 
a little deeper than the rest, and one of 
the deeper cuts 
approximately 
locates the centre 
of the field of 
view. Arbitrary 
values may be 
given to the 
divisions of the 
comb, and it is 
usual with these 
particular instru- 
ments to call the 
centre one 1000 
ju,, the others Fig. 3. 

being numbered 

accordingly from left to right in the field of 
view (Fig. 3). 

(A) Illumination . — The illumination of the 
lines of the standards is by vertical reflection 
from the graduated surface. The source of 
light is a distant Pointolite lamp, placed so 
that the light beam is in the direction of 
the length of the comparator. Its position, 
several feet away, ensures that it has no dis- 
turbing heating effect on the bars or any part 
of the apparatus. The light from the lamp 
is collimated and falls on a vertical mirror 
fixed under the supporting arm of the micro- 
scope. The mirror, placed at an angle of 45° 
to the direction of the beam, reflects the light 
through an angle of 90° towards a hole in the 
tube of the microscope just above the objective. 
Here it falls on the under surface of a cover 
slip tilted at 45°, so that the light is reflected 
vertically downwards. The light is finally 
reflected back from the horizontal surface of 
the bar vertically upwards to the eyepiece. 

(i) Thermometers . — The temperature of the 
inner trough is determined by two or more 
precision mercurial thermometers, which are 
supported on metal crutches attached to the 
girders so that they lie near to, and at about 
the same mean level as, the bars. Their 
positions are chosen so that their readings will 
eventually give the mean temperature of the 
water or other surrounding medium. 

(j) Cover.— ThB tank is provided mth a 
movable metal cover which is slotted along 
its length so that the thermometers or any 
portion of the bar may be readily viewed. 
Varying lengths of metal strips cover these 
slots, and by suitably rearranging these, any 
desired small portion of the slot may be left 
uncovered for viewing the lines. Attached to 
the lid are low-power microscopes for reading 
the thermometers. 

(ii.) General Considerations, and Sources of 
Error . — Tt should be stated here that the fore- 
going description relates to a typical com- 
parator, which is shortly to be replaced by a 
more modem and elaborate machine, but that 
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the remarks which follow are quite general, 
and are applicable, not only to this, but to 
all comparators. 

(a) Micro^cope &. — The micrometer micro- 
scopes of a comparator should be the best 
procurable, otherwise they may prove a fruitful 
source of error. Even the best, however, give 
rise to errors, which need careful investigation 
before the instruments are used. 

Errors may arise from numerous causes. 
Change of temperature, by altering the length 
of the tube, by var3dng the constant of the 
lenses, or by expanding the micrometer screw, 
may give rise to variations in the magnification, 
but as a rule these effects are negligibly small. 
Errors sometimes occur through inaccurate 
focussing, arising from objectives which are 
not aplanatic. The micrometer screw may 
possess progressive and periodic errors, or an 
error in the nominal value of a division. 
Periodic errors arise from such defects as 
variation in pitch, the abutments of the screw 
not being at right angles to the axis of rotation, 
eccentric drum or irregular divisions of the 
drum, etc. The undesirable presence of foreign 
matter in the thread or bearings of the screw 
may cause additional errors, but these can, 
with care, be avoided as a rule. 

The most abundant source of error is the 
screw, and it is necessary to calibrate it with 
great care. To measure each error separately 
is a laborious, if not an impossible task, but 
there exists a simple and efective method of 
measuring their cumulative effect. This 
consists of calibrating one microscope with 
the aid of the other, and is, very briefly, as 
follows,"*- 

The eyepiece of the microscope to be 
measured is removed, thus exposing to view 
the cross-wires or spider lines, and the micro- 
scope is then mounted so that these cross- 
wires, suitably illuminated, may be viewed by 
the other microscope vertically above it. The 
latter is fixed in a carriage so that it can move 
parallel to the axis of the micrometer screw. 

The method consists in measuring successive 
nominally equal lengths of the micrometer screw of 
the lower microscope by the micrometer screw of 
the upper one, the same portion of the latter being 
used each time for each length of the former. For 
example, suppose every nominal 100 }i length is to 
be examined, i.e. a length corresponding to one turn 
of the drum. The drum of the lower one is set to 
zero, and a reading is taken by the upper micro- 
scope on the cross-wire of the lower one. The drum 
is then, advanced one turn, and another reading on 
the cross-wire taken. Suppose these readings are 
ai and a 2 . The upper microscope is now translated 
bodily so that it again reads a^, or as near to it as 
it is possible to get, on the cross-wire below, which 
is not moved in the meantime. The drum is again 
rotated 100 divisions, and a reading obtained on the 

1 BuU. of B. of S. X.376. 


cross-wim. The reading will very clc^ely approxi- 
mate to a^. This process is repeated as often as 
necessary. Certain errora of setting may arise, and 
these may be cumulative, but this effect can be 
counteracted by repeating the calibration with, say, 
500 divisions, i.e. 5 turns, or even larger intervals. 
It is useful, though not nece^ary, to alter the 
magnification in this case, by changing the objective 
of the upper microscope, so that as long a length as 
possible of the screw of the upper one is used. 

Of course, shorter intervals than the 100 divisions 
can be measured, say every 10 divisions, and it is 
probably then safe to interpolate for errors over the 
intervening points. 

All the readings thus obtained can by a simple 
graphical method be translated into corrections, 
which are tabulated for further use. 

The method thus described is simple and accurate. 
Any errors that the screw of the upper microscope 
may have do not affect the result, since the same 
portion of the screw, within very small limits, is used 
each time. 

It should be realised, however, that where there 
are moving parts such as obtain in a micrometer 
screw, changes take place which lead to gradual 
changes in the errors, and that it is necessary, there- 
fore, to revise the calibrations from time to time. 
It is sufficient, as a rule, to check at frequent intervals 
the value of a division by comparing the readings 
directly against a divided millimetre of known 
calibration. 

As the N.P.L, microscopes have very small 
screw errors, it is the practice to use the 
figure obtained by comparing with a divided 
millimetre as a mean error to be applied to 
the result. It is expressed as a percentage, 
and is usually small, being of the order of 
OT per cent or less. In order to minimise 
the chance of error due to possible defects of 
the lenses, it is also usual to limit the run of 
the screw by confining the observations to a 
small portion of the centre of the field of view. 
A run of 200 /a is seldom exceeded where the 
best class of work is involved, and usually it 
is confined to within half this amount. 

{b) Temperature , — The accurate measure- 
ment of temperature is by no means the least 
of the difficulties that arise in comparator 
work, and the very best precision thermo- 
meters are therefore necessary. These should 
have large capacity bulbs, and narrow, 
straight, uniform bores, so that the scales are 
not only even, but are sufficiently “ open ” 
to enable one to make readings easily to well 
within 0°-01 C. The total range of the scales 
should be limited to that over which observa- 
tions are likely to be made. The thermometer 
must be most carefully calibrated, and the 
corrections thus obtained so adjusted that 
the resulting temperatures are given on the 
hydrogen scale. It is sometimes necessary to 
carry out the calibrations with the thermo- 
meters in a vertical position, hut in the com- 
parator work they are used in a horizontal 
position, with the consequence that the 
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reading will be higher than in the vertical 
position, necessitating a corresponding correc- 
tion, w’hich is proportional to the length of 
the mercury column. This correction can be 
obtained by direct comparison in the horizontal 
position at various temperatures, with a 
thermometer w^hose corresponding correction 
is already known. It can, however, be found 
directly, if each thermometer be provided near 
the upper end with an expansion chamber and 
a boiling-point mark. Comparison of the 
readings at the boHing-point in both horizontal 
and vertical positions will readily give the 
required “ vertical to horizontal ” correction. 

As is well known, the zero reading of a thermometer 
is subject to fluctuations which depend on its previous 
history and treatment, and which constitute a serious 
source of error. It is therefore necessary to check 
this point at frequent intervals, and to adjust 
accordingly the calibration curve obtained as above. 
It is probable that the correction for the change in 
zero will not he so well known at any time as the 
relative scale calibration. 

But, however carefully the calibration be made 
and applied, it is seldom possible, even under the 
best conditions, for the temperatures obtained with 
a mercurial thermometer to be reliable to a greater 
accuracy than 0°-01 C., and uncertainties of 0°-02 C., 
or even more, sometimes arise. When it is pointed 
out that an error in temperature greater than 0°*01 C, 
may give rise to an error in the final result greater 
than the probable error due to any other cause, as, 
for example, the error of observation, the importance 
of accurate thermometry should be thoroughly 
appreciated. 

Owing to the limitations of the mercurial thermo- 
meter, it is probable that any further refinement 
in this direction will arise from the employment of 
other and more accurate means of making the 
measurements, such as, say, an electrical resistance 
method. 

(c) Other Sources of Error , — In addition to 
the microscopes and thermometers, there are 
other sources of error too numerous to mention 
in detail. Some of them will be apparent from 
a study of the way in which the apparatus is 
set up and used, and their incidence and size 
will depend on the skill and care employed in 
manipulating the apparatus. 

(iii.) (a) Setting up and manipulating the 
Apparatus . — The two bars which are to be 
compared, say two metre standards, are placed 
in the inner trough, one on each girder, and 
supported by the rollers symmetrically at the 
Airy points, and with a sujOficiency of water 
covering them. If one or both of the bars be 
liable to rust or other damage, the comparison 
may be made in air, or if necessary some other 
liquid may be used, such as paraffin. 

The microscopes are next adjusted so that 
they are at the same level, and this can be 
done by focussing each in turn on a particular 
spot, say near the centre of one of the bars. 
They are next placed approximately at a metre 


apart, so that the zero and the 100 cm. lines 
appear in or near the centres of the fields of 
view, and parallel to the cross-wires of the 
eyepieces. Both bars should be observed in 
fixing the microscope so that the best central 
position may be obtained. A horizontal line 
cutting the axes of the two microscopes should 
then be parallel to the axis of the bars. The 
microscopes, then rigidly clamped in position, 
are kept so during the course of the subsequent 
set of observations. 

It may be necessary at this point to adjust 
the level of the girder by means of the end 
screws, so that the light is reflected perpen- 
. dicularly from the surface of the scale and 
passes vertically through the microscope. The 
lines are best viewed by diffused light, which is 
attained by attaching to the microscope, so as to 
intercept the light, a piece of fine ground glass. 

The thermometers may now be placed in 
position on their supports and arranged so 
that their scales can he easily read from above. 
The surface of the water is next skimmed with 
blotting-paper to remove all foreign matter 
that might distort the image of the line, and 
so give an error in reading. It is necessary 
to repeat this at frequent and convenient 
intervals, even when the utmost care is 
taken with regard to cleanliness. The cover 
is now placed in position, and the whole 
allowed to settle down to a uniform tem- 
perature, assistance being given in this process 
by frequent stirring of the water in both 
troughs. 

(6) Observations , — When it is found that 
the temperature is steady and reasonably 
uniform, the tank is moved so that the rear 
bar is brought under observation. Certain 
adjustments are necessary before a reading 
can be taken. The lines are first of all very 
carefully focussed by raising or lowering the 
girder; the bar is next aligned, that is, the 
girder is moved transversely so that the 
longitudinal wire in the eyepiece appears to 
mid-way between the two longitudinal 
lines of the bar ; and finally the two defining 
lines are adjusted by moving the tank longi- 
tudinally, so that they appear symmetrically 
disposed in the respective fields of view. 

The bar is now in correct position for making 
a micrometer setting. Choosing one of the 
pairs of cross-wire, say the medium, these are 
moved across the field until the defining line 
appears mid-way between them. The reading 
of the micrometer on each line is noted in the 
observation book. Fig. 4 shows the appearance 
of the spider lines and those on the bar, when 
a correct setting has been made, the heavy- 
lines being those on the bar, and the lighter 
those in the eyepiece. 

The tank is now bodily moved backwards 
so as to bring the other bar under observation, 
and the whole process repeated. Several 
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obvservations are made in this way alternately 
on the bars, the final one being on the bar 
which was observed first. 

Temperatures are carefully read at the 
beginning and at the end of the set, as well 


Fig. 4. 

as at convenient intervals in between, and at 
the same time pauses are made for stirring the 
water so as to ensure maintenance of uniformity 
of temperature. It should be noted that in 
reading the thermometers, parallax errors may 
occur due to either a lack of uprightness of the 
microscopes or to the thermometers not being 
quite horizontal. The latter fault can readily 
be avoided with a little care at the commence- 
ment. The former fault is brought about by 
imperfect mountings, and in the type of micro- 
scope used at the N.P.L. the errors are 
counteracted to some extent by rotating the 
microscopes through nearly 180° half-way 
through a set of observations. 

Fig. 5 shows an actual set of observations taken in 
this way on two lino standards, and indicates at the 
same time how corrections are applied and the results 
obtained. It will he noticed that the temperature 
changes slightly during the course of observations, 
and it is probable that all the parts of the apparatus 
have changed temperature in a similar way. This 
may bring about a slight expansion or contraction 
of the girder carrying the microscopes, and therefore 
a small alteration in the distance between the micro- 
scopes. Theoretically, this distance should remain 
constant, but if observations are taken alternately 
on the bars in the manner described, the error due 
to such change, which in any cetse is very small, 
is automatically cut out. 

In a similar manner the personal equation of the 
observer is eliminated. Errors due to this cause are 
usually the same on all the readings, and annul one 
another when differences are taken. 

The two bars having been compared in this 
way, their positions relative to one another are 
changed, and another comparison made. This 
change may be effected by turning either bar 
end to end, or by exchanging them on the 
girders, or by a combination of both. It is 
thus possible to arrange the bars in eight 
different ways, and consequently to obtain 
eight different sets of comparisons AU this 


may seem unnecessary, but it is possible for 
errors to arise owing to the position of a bar. 
For example, the appearance of a line may be 
slightly different when the bar is turned end 
to end, with a consequent effect on the 
micrometer setting. 

That an exchange on the girders is necessary is 
best exemplified by recording the discovery of a 
serious fault in the design of the N.P.L. comparator. 
Observations were taken in the usual way on two 
bars, but it was found that their exchange on the 
girders gave rise to a difference of 3 /4 or 4 in the 
result, an error out of all proportion to the otecrva- 
tional errors. The cause of this was looked for and 
was located in the tank guide wheels, which were 
found to be bearing heavily in the V groove. The 
centre of the cast-iron bed was therefore bearing 
some of the weight of the tank, and suffered a slight 
distortion which was transmitted to the girder carry- 
ing the microscopes. The distortion varied with the 
position of the tank, and the ultimate effect was to 
alter the distance between the microscopes when the 
tank was moved backwards. The obvious remedy 
for such a fault is to have the girder and the tank 
on quite separate beds, so that one is not affected by 
any change in the other. But it could not be done 
with the apparatus in question, and the difficulty 
was obviated to a great extent by first relieving the 
pressure on the guide wheels, and secondly by making 
an alteration in the mounting of the girder. A heavy 
triangular cast-iron slab was inserted between the 
girder and bed, and arrangement made to support it 
freely at three points only, the addition of a right- 
angled bracket to the bed being necessary for carry- 
ing one point of support. 

(iv.) Computation . — Returning to tbe com- 
parisons of the bars in eight different positions, 
it is obvious that they have been all obtained 
at different temperatures, and before the 
results can be compared it is necessary to 
correct them, so that they all appear as if 
taken at the same temperature, by applying 
the known expansion coefficients. The best 
temperature for this purpose is the approxi- 
mate mean temperature of all the observations. 
The mean value of the results can then be 
determined, and hence from the “ known 
bar, the length of the other one can be 
found. 

The direct comparison of two bars by the 
method just described gives sufficiently 
accurate results for many purposes, the 
accuracy being probably of the order of within 
one in a million ; but it is sometimes necessary 
to obtain a greater accuracy than this, as for 
instance in the standardisation of certain bars 
which are used as standards at the N.PX. and 
at other similar institutions. This increased 
accuracy is attained by a method which 
involves the complete intercomparison of 
several bars at one time. The manner of 
computing the results provides not only the 
most probable value of the bars, but also a 
measure of the Accuracy of the work done. 
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Any number of bars, from three upwards, 
may be taken, the greater the number the 
greater as a rule the probable accuracy obtain- 
able; but it is best to limit it to five or six. 

For 

Comparison of Wf C^) 

With Standard /V/./?.5%.„.No../C; | 


in turn, by the method just described, the results 
(the mean of 4 or 8 sets, as the case may be, for 
each pair) reduced to a common temperature are set 
down in rows and columns to form a square, such as 


Standard g p Position g [{) q _ 


A NL B 

C. yV/..43% D 


Rigfht 


Date 18J0.20. 

Observers L0..CJ., ... 



Thermometers 

Left Microscope No A.... 

Right Microscope. No E.. 


Front Nos. 

Back Nos. 

Cross Wires-Narrow.Medfum. Wide 

Cross Wires- Narrow.,JMediuin..Widc 








...,32055....j. 







^.•o20o3 y 

A 

C 

B 

D 

Stir 

_ 12-790 

....12-840 







937.-.6... 

8.95:.8.... 

1040-6 

......10.03;.8 





9.5.6!4.., 


.......lo.eor.s...... 


Stir 

_.12.-777^_. 

.I.2.-.8.3.5. 


101.7:.1....„. 

1025*6 





..9.78-2 

.103.7-3...... 

1.082.-.3..... 

.1045-7 

Stir 


.....1.2.'.8.2j2..... 










1104-0 






.. .1054-9 


.1064:5 




.1018:.5... 


.1123:4 


Stir 

„...1.2:772. 

12-82;2 





Mean Readings 

Differeuc'es 

....„J2:77S 

12:830 

.....9.77-86...... ^...1026-20 

fa) (c) 

. -48-34, 

.1082:.16. .1034:90 

(b) (d) 

_ +47-26 

Corrections to gdve 
Deg. C. (Hyd.) and 
Microns 

.0;.0.0q.„„ 

.....r.,Q:.0.48„_ 

(a-^c) 

X n.n-a 

(b^d) 







Corrected Results 

-,..J.2-7Z8._. 

.12.;I82„..„ 

......7.48-31 

Ca—c) ’ 

.+.A7-.26 

fhsd)"" 

Mean Temperature v ^..12:780. 

Difference (AB minus CD) 

^95-57 ^ 

(a—c)—(b—d) 


Remarks— (EScperimental conditions; Nature of graduations; eta.. 

Fia. 5. 


as if more be used the slight advantage gained 
in the results is discounted by the dispropor- 
tionate extra amount of labour and time 
involved. Further, if at least five or six bars 
be taken, it is possible to reduce the number 
of observations by one half, since it is 
sufficient in such a case to obtain only four 
sets, instead of the complete eight sets, for 
each pair of bars. 

Each bar having been compared with all the others 


is illustrated by Fig. 6. The six bars involved in 
this particular square are denoted by the letters A, B, 
etc., which, it will be seen, are placed at the heads of 
the columns and the beginnings of the rows. The 
observed differences (all expressed at 16° C.) are the 
figures shown in upright type in the centres of the 
smaller squares. Any particular result is readily 
associated with the bars from which it is derived 
by reading the letters which denote the column 
and row in which the result is placed. For example, 
-24-09 is obtained by a comparison of B and B, 
and is completely interpreted : length of B - length 
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of D= - 24'0<) IX, Similarly 4-88-14 should be read : 
length of E- length of B= +88-14 /t. Care should 
be taken in expressing the difference between two 
bars in the correct way, the difference always being 
equal to (bar denoted by column) - (bar denoted by 
row). It will be noticed that each result appears 
twice, but with opposite signs, and a moment’s 
thought will explain why this is so. Six small 
squares, except for the 
diagonal through them, 
are left blank, since there 
are obviously no results to 
be placed in them. 

Having explained the 
building up of the square, 
it remains to show its 
purpose. The six columns 
are added together, the 
separate sums (S) for min g 
another row. The total of 
these sums should be zero, 
since the total involves 
pairs of equal value and of 
opposite signs. Each sum 
is now divided by six, the 
number of bars, thus giv- 
ing a row M of mean values 
for the columns. From 
these mean values we can 
now calculate the moat 
p^robable values for each 
sub-square by a process of 
simple subtraction. Tak- 
ing examples ; 

Length of A - length of 
B=mean of column A 
~ mean of column 
B= +92-57- (-92-75) 

= +185-32 /X. 

Length of B- length of 
E=(-92-75)-(-4-68) 

= -88-07 fx, 

lii this way calculated 
values are obtained for aU 
the pairs of bars, and 
these are inserted in the 
squares (italicised figures) 
for comparison with the 
observed results. The re- 
siduals, i.e. the difference 
between the observed and 
calculated values, are also 
entered, and serve to give 
an idea of the accuracy 
with which the observed 
results have been obtained. It will be noted that 
the calculated values and residuals are shown in half 
the square only ,* it is obvious that to insert them in 
the other half would be only needless repetition. 

The method thus described of computing the most 
probable from the observed values is an exceedingly 
simple operation, yet it satisfies the law of least 
squares, which in other circumstances is much more 
troublesome to apply. The calculated results, which 
are the basis of -the finally accepted values of the 
length of the bars, are probably correct to 1 in 

6.000. 000, and may on occasion accurate to 1 in 

10.000. 000, that is 0-1 fx per metre. 


The final step consists in obtaining the absolute 
lengths of the bars from the mean values M, which 
so far are only relative, but this cannot be done 
unless the absolute length of one of the bars is already 
known by means of some previous determination. 
But, before doing this, it is necessary to decide at 
w'hat temperature the final al^olute lengths are to 
be stated. The actual temperature chosen may 


depend on circumstances, but with standard metres, 
and standard yard bars, tbe temperatures at which 
these are defined, viz. 0° C. and 62° F., are usually 
selected. The relative values M of the six bars 
that have just been discussed are stated at 16° C., 
and since they are metre standards, the values 
are usually expressed at 0° 0., and utilising the pre- 
determined coefficients of thermal expansion, correc- 
tions are applied to the means M. The next two 
rows, Fig. 6, will make this step clear, but the values 
thus stated at 0° C. are still relative only. Bar A 
is taken as the “known” standard, with a length 
I at 0° 0. of 1 metre - 23-10 /x. 


\ 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

A 

\ 

- 185-34 

- 12-49 

- 161-22 

- 97-10 

- 99-27 


+ 185-32 

V 





B 

+ 185-34 


+ 172-75 

+ 24-09 

+ 88-14 

+ 86-18 


+ •02 

\ 






■i-12‘37 

-172-95 





C 

+ 12-49 

- 172-75 


- 149-17 

- 84-93 

- 86-86 


+•12 

+ •20 

\ 





+ 161-21 

-24-11 

+ 148-84 

\ 



D 

+ 161-22 

- 24-09 

+ 149-17 


+ 63-72 

+ 61-80 


+•01 

+•02 

+•33 

\ 




+ 97-25 

-88-07 

+84-88 

-63-96 

\ 


E 

+ 97-10 

- 88-14 

+ 84.93 

- 63-72 


- 2*11 


-.15 

-07 

+.05 

+.26 

\ 



+ 99-28 

-86-04 

+ 86-91 

-61-93 

+2-03 

\ 

F 

+ 99-27 

- 86-18 

+ 86-86 

- 61-80 

+ 2-11 

X. 


-01 

-14 

-05 

+.13 

! +-08 

\ 

c^rs 

+ 555*42 

- 556-50 

+ 481-22 

- 411.82 

- 28-06 

- 40-26 

-1 M 

+ 92-57 

- 92-75 

+ 80-20 

- 68-64 

- 4-68 

- 6-71 

Cor/ltoOC. 

- 189*07 

- 17-14 

- 119-86 

- 18-35 

- 188-50 

- 5-95 

at (f C. 

- 96-50 

- 109-89 

- 39-66 

- 86-99 

- 193-18 

- 12.66 

add 

+ 73-40 

+ 73-40 

+ 73-40 

+ 73-40 

+ 73-40 

+ 73*40 


- 23-10 

- 36*49 

+ 35-74 

- 13-59 

- 119-78 

+ 60*74 


Fig. 6. 
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Tlie tlgurt* -23-10 ia for -96-50, and 

tlie others are amended accordingly, thus giving the 
absolute lengths of all of them at 0® C., e.g. C’s equa- 
tion to scale is 1 metre i-33 -74 /x, or 1 -OCHlOSSTi metres. 

It may be interesting to add that A, B, ete., 
are six standards actually in use at the N.P.L. 
A and B are made of pure nickel, B and E 
of invar, C of 43 per cent nickel steel, and F 
of silica. Fig, 6 gives the results of their actual 
intercomparison during the month of October 
1920. Bar A had just previously been com- 
pared direct mth a copy of the International 
Prototype Metre at Sevres, and hence the 
reason for selecting it as the basis of the 
determination of the lengths of the others. 

§ (2) COEFFIGIEKTS OF EXPANSION. — 
Thermal expansibilities are so indissolubly 
associated with all line standard work that 
it is necessary to be able to measure with 
the highest possible accuracy the coefficients 
of expansions of the various bars used. Means 
of doing this over normal ranges of temperature 
are provided by the N.P.L. comparator and 
other comparators of similar design. The 
method employed is entirely analogous to that 
of comparing the lengths of two bars. 

Two standards are placed in the inner trough 
in the usual way, one of them having at the 
commencement a known coefficient of expan- 
sion, from which that of the other may be 
derived. The lengths of the two standards 
are compared at various temperatures varying 
from about 0° C. to 35° C. The various 
differences obtained are plotted againvst tem- 
perature, and the points will as a rule be 
found to be on a nearly straight line. If 
the mean coefficient only is required over 
the range of temperature used, it will be 
sufficient to draw the 
straight line passing 
through or near the 
points, and obtain 
the coefficient ac- 
cordingly. But the 
most accurate line 
standard work de- 
mands somethiug 
better than this, and 
as the expansi- 
bilities almost 
invariably fol- 
low a quadratic 
law of expansion 
and not a linear 
one, it is neces- 
sary to find the 
quadratic or B 
term of the ex- 
pansion equation L^ =L^(1 + cLd + pe% and this 
is best computed wi6h the help of the law of 
least squares. 

The temperature of the standards is varied 
by means of hot water or ice placed in the 


I outer trough, and where both a and ^ are tc 
I be determined, it is best to take as manj 
points as possible on the curve, seven at least, 

It is evident that this method can be 
employed for determining the expansibility 
of any material which can be fashioned intc 
a rod or bar, and which can be made to carry 
two reference lines, one near each end. The 
distance between these two lines can be com- 
pared at different temperatures with a like 
distance on a line standard whose coefficient 
of expansion is known, in the manner just 
described. The lines can be ruled on the 
polished surface of the rod in the case of 
metals and like substances, but with other 
materials it is necessary to insert metal plugs 
at each end for this purpose. With some 
matenals the water as a medium must be 
dispensed with. For example, steel rusts in 
it, brick absorbs it, etc. 

It may be replaced by some other liquid, 
such as paraffin, which does not affect steel 
(say), or the determination may be carried 
out in air. In the latter case the result will 
not of course be so reliable as a similar result 
obtained with a liquid medium. 

§ (3) Double - tank Comparator. — While 
the comparative method of determining 
coefficients of expansion in a single-tank 
comparator meets most cases that arise, it 
becomes necessary at some time or other to 
find by an absolute method the expansibility 
of a bar. Resort is therefore made to a com- 
parator fitted with two separate tanks. Such 
a comparator, as used at the International 
Bureau, is illustrated in Fig. 7, from which 


its main features will be evident. The two 
tanks are on a common platform, with 
sufficient space between them to prevent the 
heat of one affecting the other when they 
are at different temperatures. The platform. 



Fig. 7. Double-tank Comparator. (Made by La Soci^t6 Genevoise.) 
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with the tanks, can be moved along rails, so 
as to bring each tank in turn under the 
microscopes, which are mounted on two 
separate pillars on either side of the platform. 

Other comparators of this type, the Uni- 
versal Comparator at Berne, and the four-metre 
comparator of the Indian Geodetic Survey, are 
more fully described later, and reference should 
be made to them (§§ (6) and (8)). The method 
of using the double-tank comparator for obtain- 
ing absolute coefficients is briefly as follows. 
The bar whose expansibility is to be found is 
placed in one of the tanks, and a reference bar 
(not necessarily of the same material) is placed 
in the other. The temperature of the reference 
bar throughout the series of observations is 
kept constant, preferably with the assistance 
of a thermostat. The temperature of the 
other bar is varied in the usual way, and its 
length at different temperatures compared 
with the unvarying length of the reference 
bar. The differences in length obtained 
obviously give absolute expansion, from which 
the absolute coefficient is determined. It is 
thus seen that the method of taking observa- 
tions is quite analogous to the comparative 
method employed with the single-tank com- 
parator, and differs only from it in that one 
bar (the reference) is kept at a constant 
temperature, and therefore of unvarying 
length. 

§ (4) Tutton Wave-length Comparatok. 
— This comparator is so designed that it is 
possible to determine the difference between 
the lengths of two standards by two different 
methods. The instrument may be used in 
exactly the same way as the N.P.L. comparator, 
by alternately observing the lines of each bar 
with the help of two rigidly fixed micrometer 
microscopes ; or it may call to its aid the 
distinguishing feature of the apparatus — a 
special optical arrangement which enables the 
difference in the lengths of two standards to 
be measured in terms of wave-lengths of mono- 
chromatic light. This optical device consists 
chiefly of the Tutton interferometer ^ for 
producing fringes or bands, together with a 
suitable source of light, means of selecting 
and directing the particular kind of light 
required and of viewing the bands, and a 
mechanical arrangement for producing slow 
and steady relative motion between the 
interfering surfaces. 

“ The essence of the interferometer is that 
homogeneous light, of a definite wave-length 
corresponding to a single spectrum line — 
isolated with the aid of a constant-deviation 
prism from the spectrum derived from a 
cadmium or hydrogen Geissler tube, or a 
mercury lamp — ^is directed by an auto-colUma- 
tion method, ensuring identity of the path of 
the incident or reflected rays, normally on 
^ PhU. Tram. A, 18^8, cxci. 324. 
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two plane surfaces, arranged close to each 
other and nearly, but not absolutely, parallel : 
the two reflected rays give rise, by their inter- 
ference, to rectilinear dark interference bands 
on a brilliantly illuminated background in the 
colour corresponding to the selected wave- 
length. 

“ In the instrument now described, one of 
these two reflecting surfaces concerned in the 
production of the interference bands is carried 
by, and moves absolutely with, one of the 
two microscopes employed to focus the 
fiducial marks, or ‘ defining lines,’ deter- 
minative of the length of the standard, the 
other being absolutely fixed. The movement 
of either of the surfaces with respect to the 
other causes the interference bands to move, 
and the extent of movement of the surface is 
equal to half the wave-length of the light 
employed for every interference band that 
moves past a reference mark carried by the 
fixed surface. The movement of the micro- 
scope parallel to itself and to the length of 
the standard bar is thus measured by count- 
ing the number of bands, and the initial and 
final fractions of a band which arfe observed 
to pass the reference spot during the move- 
ment, and multipljdng that number by the 
half wave-length of fight radiation used in 
the production of the bands. It is only 
necessary, therefore, in order bo compare the 
lengths of two bars, (1) to place the bar of 
known length, say, the Imperial Standard 
Yard, under the two microscopes so that the 
two defining fines are adjusted in each case 
between the pair of parallel spider lines carried 
by each of the micrometer eyepieces ; (2) to 
replace the standard by the copy to be tested, 
so that the defining fine near one end is 
similarly adjusted under the corresponding 
microscope, then, if the other defining mark 
is not also automatically adjusted under the 
second microscope which carries the interfero- 
meter glass surface, as it should be if it is an 
exact copy, (3) to traverse that microscope 
until it is so adjusted, and (4) to observe and 
count the number of interference bands which 
move past the reference spot during the 
pVocess. The product of this number into 
half the wave-length of the fight used to 
produce the bands thus obviously affords the 
difference between the two lengths included 
between the defining marks on the two bars.” ® 
Such an optical arrangement depends for 
its success on the exceptional accuracy of 
finish of certain mechanical details. It is 
necessary in traversing the microscope that 
it should move truly parallel to itself, i.e. 
without any rotational motion throughout 
the whole distance of its traverse, and this 
condition can only be fulfilled by ensuring 
that the various surfaces which are in sliding 
* Tutton, Phil. Tram. A, 1910, ccx. 1. 
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contact are lapped extremely truly, a task 
obviously calling for the highest mechanical 
skill. Also, the motion of the microscope, and 
hence the passage of the bands across the 
field of view, must he under perfect control, 
and this is effected by a special slow-niotion 
screw. That these mechanical details are 
satisfactory is shown by the fact that the 
bands move across the field of view with 
perfect steadiness, without rotation in the 
field of view, without alteration in width, 
and with no vibration, and when the actuating 
screw is stopped they cease moving im- 
mediately. 

In the following paragraphs a brief descrip- 


tion in or out of the room. The constant 
temperature of 62° P. is thus maintained, day 
and night, throughout the year. 

The greater part of the apparatus is carried 
on the larger of the two stone blocks, the 
smaller and lower block carrying the interfero- 
meter-telescope pedestal The large block, on 
its upper surface, carries a V and plane bed 
J84 feet long. In front of the block, and form- 
ing a step inches wide, is another surface, 
nearly 8 inches lower than and parallel to the 
top surface, and this also carries a V and 
plane bed. Both beds are identical except 
in width. They lie on iron plinths securely 
bolted to the stone block, are made of close- 



Fia. 8. — General View of Tutton Wave-length Comparator. 


tion is given of the main details of the 
apparatus. 

The Tutton Comparator {JPig. 8) is in use 
at the Standards Department of the Board of 
Trade, Old Palace Yard, Westminster, where 
it is housed in a room in the basement. The 
floor of the room is 10 feet below the street 
level, and the actual foundations for the 
instrument commence 4 feet lower still. The 
foundations, which are “ isolated ” from the 
surrounding floor and earth, consist of two 
concrete blocks carrying two stone blocks, 
which in turn support the apparatus. 

Since it is necessary to control the tempera- 
ture during the course of observations, which 
may at times be rather protracted, the room 
is provided with a number of electric heaters, 
which are controlled by means of a thermo- 
stat. The thick stone walls and the double 
doors assist by reducing the amount of radia- 


grained cast-iron so as to secure homogeneity, 
are machined and lapped very accurately, 
and are so secured to the plinths as to be under 
the least possible strain. 

The lower bed carries a special table, on 
which are placed the standards to be com- 
pared, and which are capable of various 
adjustments, both quick and fine, which are 
needed fco bring the lines of the standards 
into correct position in the field of view of the 
microscopes. Some of these adjustments are 
of a novel nature, and provide a smooth and 
easy motion devoid of jerkiness. 

The upper bed carries two sliding steel 
blocks, which can be secured to the former 
in ^ any desired position. Each block is 
finished so that the upper surface provides a 
V and plane bed for the support of a steel 
slab to which is rigidly attached a microscope 
overhanging the table on the lower bed. The 
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motion of the slab over a block is controlled 
by the special slow-motion screw already 
referred to, the mechanism being briefly as 
follows. In a cylindrical hole, bored through 
the length of the block parallel to the direc- 
tion motion of the block, slides a well-fitting 
phosphor-bronze rod, which carries a project- 
ing piece engaging through a slot in the upper 
part of the block with the slab above. The 
rod, and therefore the slab, is moved by 
means of a fine screw, fifty threads to the inch, 
fitting into one end of it. The end of the 
screw which projects from the block carries 
a worm-wheel of 100 teeth, which engages 
with an endless screw at right angles to it. 
This endless screw is worked through a flexible 


Beck, are fitted with various adjustments so 
that they can be set up with their optical 
axes vertical and parallel. Each is counter- 
poised by a leaden weight on the opposite 
side of the steel slab. They are fitted with 
double-motion cobweb micrometer eyepieces, 
and the magnification can be varied according 
to the nature of the lines under observation. 
Using a |-in. objective, and eyepieces No. 1 
and No. 2, magnifications of 150 and 280 are 
obtained. Either of these arrangements of 
lenses is suitable when bars like the Imperial 
Standard Yard are being observed, since it 
permits of focussing on to the lines at the 
bottoms of the cylindrical holes and at the 
same time provides sufiScient clearance for 



Tiq. 9. — Central Part of Tutton Wave-length Comparator, showing Interferometer. 


shaft by means of the control wheel mounted 
on the small stone block in front of the instru- 
ment and near to hand for use by the observer 
viewing the bands in the telescope. One turn 
of the control wheel, which is graduated on 
its circumference, corresponds fco the passage 
of fiifteen interference bands across the field of 
view, corresponding to a movement of the 
microscope of *005 mm. The fine screw is 
also provided with a milled head for turning 
it independently of the control wheel, together 
with a divided drum for taking measurements 
of the traverse. 

As already mentioned, the parts referred 
to in the foregoing paragraphs are those 
calling for such refinements in accuracy of 
the moving parts (the straightness and flat- 
ness of the bed, etc.), and rendering possible 
the use of the interferometer. 

The microscopes, specially made by Messrs. 


the bars to be traversed under the micro- 
scope. 

With a yV-in. dry objective, magnifications 
of about 1600 and 3000 are attained, suitable 
for viewing such fine lines as the Grayson 
rulings. Illumination of the microscope is by 
means of a distant Pointolite lamp, the rays 
from which are first filtered through a copper 
acetate solution, thus giving a greenish blue 
light. 

The interferometer {Fig. 9) consists of an 
auto-collimating telescope, a dispersing ap- 
paratus, and three truly plane glass plates, 
two of which are responsible for the formation 
of the fringes. 

The telescope is fixed by the side of the 
control wheel previously mentioned, with its 
axis at right angles to the run of the bed of 
the comparator, and is carried on a rigid 
pedestal resting on the lower and smaller 
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stone blcwjlc. The pedestal has adjustments 
by means of which the telescope can he moved 
in three directions mutually at right angles. 

The source of the monochromatic light is a 
cadmium, hydrogen, or neon vacuum tube 
fixed by the side of the telescope. 

The dispersing apparatus rests on an ad- 
justable horizontal divided circle attached to 
the upper bed of the machine, and serves to 
select the required radiation. The dispersion 
may be effected either by two refracting 
prisms, or by a Hilger constant deviation 
prism. The latter has proved to be very 
satisfactory in practice ; it has the advantage 
that, in order to change from one kind of 
radiation to another, only one operation is 
necessary, viz. the rotation of the prism. 

Of the three optical plates or discs (Fig. 
10), one, ^ black glass, and the other 



two, gi and ^o, of clear glass. The black disc, 
optically polished on one side and ground on 
the other, is suitably mounted on the micro- 
scope just above the objective and so that a 
line normal to its surface is parallel to the run 
of the bed. The two clear glass discs, polished 
truly on both sides, are in the form of wedges 
with 35-minute angles, and are identical. 
They are supported in a suitable holder G, 
so that they are very nearly parallel to one 
another and to the black glass disc, but so 
placed that the thin end of one is opposite 
the thick end of the other. The holder G 
is fitted to, and can slide along, the front of 
the upper bed, between the microscope and 
the dispersion prism, and can be rigidly fixed 
for use in any desired position. All three 
discs are fitted with adjusting screws, c, A, 
and k, so that the various polished surfaces 
may be set correctly with respect to one 
another. 

Interference takes place between the polished 
front surface of the black glass ^3 and the 
nearer surface of the disc immediately 
opposite, and the angle between the two 
interfering surfaces is so arranged that the 
fringes appear vertical in the field of view 
of the telescope. Reflection from the back 
surface of pg is elimmated by its 35-minute 
inclination to the front surface. But this 
same inclination of the two surfaces gives rise 
to a slight dispersion effect, the correction of 


which is brought about by the introduction 
of the third or countervailing disc The 
bands of course move across the field of view 
when the distance between the interfering 
surfaces is varied, and this, as is noted earlier, 
is brought about by the movement of the 
microscope. 

It has already been noted that the apparatus 
can be used with or without the interferometer, 
but whichever method is employed for com- 
paring two standards, the comparator has 
the advantage that the conditions existing 
during a set of observations can be repeated 
at a later time, mainly because the temperature 
is under control. 

The control of the bands is, as a rule, a 
matter of care and patience, and is frequently 
a very tedious process when the fringes are 
numerous. The number of bands observed, 
however, depends, at the commencement and 
at the finish of the counting, on the way in 
which the central axes of the defining lines 
on the standards are estimated in the micro- 
scopes. If the lines are wide or, worse still, 
have irregular edges, the operation of judging 
the centres of the lines is a difficult process, 
and it is probable even that different observers 
may make different estimations, with a corre- 
sponding difference in the total number of 
bands counted. The coarseness of the lines 
is therefore a drawback to the method, and 
may give rise to errors out of all proportion 
to the accuracy with which measurements can 
be made with the interferometer. Some idea 
of the coarseness of the lines may be gathered 
from the fact that the width of those on the 
imperial standard yard corresponds to the 
passage of forty-five interference bands past 
a reference spot, and those on the platino- 
iridium yard to fifteen bands. The remedy 
appears to be to produce standards with lines 
the width of which is comparable with a wave- 
length, coupled with an increased power in 
the microscope, but this point has been dis- 
cussed elsewhere.^ 

§ (5) The Brxtkner Comparator. — The 
Brunner Comparator,^ Fig. 11, at the Bureau 
International des Poids et Mesures, is employed 
only in the comparison of standards one metre 
in length. In principle it is the same as the 
N.P.L. comparator, and differs from it mainly 
in the manner in which the microscopes are 
mounted, these being supported sohdly by 
two massive pillars, one on either side of the 
rest of the apparatus, which is supported on a 
separate block. The tank, fitted with girder 
and rollers for supporting the bars under 
observarion, is fixed to a carriage which in 
turn rests on a cast-iron base. By means of 
wheels attached to the carriage, the latter (and 
therefore the tank) can be moved along the 

^ “ Line Standards,” § (1) (yi.). 

* Trav. et M6m. de B.I.P.M. vii. 
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bed, to and fro under the microscope, or can piece of apparatus. Thus, using only one of 
be moved entirely from under the microscope the two tanks, it is possible (a) to compare 
to render the interior of the tank more access- any two similar standards ha’ving any length 



JFIG. 11. — ^The One-metre Comparator at the Bureau International des Poids 
et Mesures. (Made by Brunner freres.) 


between the limits OT 
metre and 1-25 metre, 
and (b) to determine co- 
efficients of expansion 
by the comparative 
methods. EmpIo 3 ?ing 
both tanks, (c) abso- 
lute coefficients of 
expansions can be 
measured. Further, by 
removing one of the 
tanks and replacing it 
by a specially made bed 
provided with a longi- 
tudinal movement, it is 
possible (d) to calibrate 
the subdivisions of a 
scale, and (e) to com- 
pare short scales (i.e. 


ible. The carriage is fitted with an adjust- those which cannot be determined by the 
ment whereby the four screws on which the method indicated in (a) above). For method 
tank rests can be simultaneously turned, and of carrying out (d) and (e) see “ Subdividing 
the tank therefore bodily moved vertically. Comparator” (§ (9)). 

§ (6) The Universal Comparator at The main features of the apparatus are 
Berne. — This comparator (Fiff. 12), made by given below and will be readily followed by 



Pig. 12. — ^The Universal Comparator of the Bureau F4d6ral cles Poids et Mesures at Berne. 
(Made by La Soci6t6 Genevoise.) 


the Socidtd Genevoise, is in use at the Bureau means of the illustration. The microscopes 
Federal des Poids et Mesures at Berne. Its are carried on a strong cast-iron box-girder, 
design is such that all the determinations which can be filled with water for the purpose 
required in connection with line standards of preventing abrupt changes in its tempera- 
or scales may be made by means of the one ture. The girder is supported at the ends 
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on tw(y separate massive pillars, and any 
longitudinal constraint in it is obviated by 
means of three balls which provide the actual 
points of supports, and which rest in the usual 
hole slot and plane. One vertical side of the 
girder is provided with, two horizontal guide- 
rails, to which the microscopes are fixed, and 
along which they may be moved as desired. 
The microscopes can be fixed at any desired 
distance apart between the minimum 0*1 
metre and the maximum 1*25 metre, and a 
scale fixed to the slide facilitates the operation 
of setting them at the required distance apart. 
Each microscope is fitted with all the necessary 
adjustments, and illumination is provided by 
small electric glow lamps placed near the 
objective, the current being fed through two 
special horizontal insulated rods attached to 
the girder, contact being made with these by 
means of brushes attached to the microscope 
sUde. The microscopes are fitted with object- 
ives giving magnifications of 60 and 100 
diameters. 

One of the tanks is fitted with two troughs, 
the inner one being fitted up in the usual 
manner for receiving two standards or scales, 
and provided with the usual adjustments in 
three azimuths. Provision is made for the 
thermometers, and for stirrers worked by a 
small outside motor. This is the tank used 
for ordinary comparisons of length and for the 
determination of coefficients of expansion 
({a) and (6) above). 

The other tank is a single one and contains 
one girder only with its adjusting gear. In 
conjunction with “the other tank, it is used 
for the determination of absolute coefficients 
of expansion ((c) above). 

Both tanks will, as already gathered, 
accommodate specimens up to 1*25 metre 
in length. Placed with a sufficient distance 
between them, they are carried on special 
cast-iron supports, which are bolted to a 
cast-iron frame which rests on four rollers. 
These rollers can be moved along two rails 
on the main bed underneath, one rail being 
an inverted V shape in section, the other 
being flat, the wheels being shaped to fit 
accordingly. Side play in the wheels is 
eliminated. The frame or truck, and there- 
fore the tanks, can be moved to and fro under 
the microscopes by means of a special screw 
working in a nut attached to the truck, power 
for the purpose being supplied by a small 
electric motor. This provides for great dis- 
placements, but fine adjustments can be made 
by means of two small fly-wheels set in motion 
by hand and rotating the nut only. 

The single tank can be removed and re- 
placed by a Kght but rigid cast-iron bed, on 
which can slide longitudinally a plate pro- 
vided with various adjustments, and with 
supports for a bar having any length up to 


1*1 metre. Two small plates are also provided 
for use with two small scales, and each has 
its own vertical adjustment so that any 
difference in the thickness of the scales may 
be allowed for when bringing their graduated 
surfaces into the same plane. The sliding 
movement is made by means of a rack and 
pinion actuated by a hand wheel which is 
provided with a tangent screw for fine adjust- 
ments. A wooden cover protects scales and 
bed against temperature changes. This portion 
of the apparatus is used for calibrating scales 
and for comparing short scales {(d) and (e) 
above), and Fig. 12 shows it in position with 
the cover removed. 

The observer, when using any portion of 
the apparatus, stands on a movable platform 
which follows the movement of the truck. 
This platform surrounds the double tank, 
and enables the observer to place himself 
either between the tanks for reading on either 
of them, or on the outer side of the double tank. 

§ (7) Four - metre Comparators. — The 
four-metre standard, as mentioned elsewhere,^ 
provides the link between the ultimate standard 
length, the metre, and the longer standards 
in the form of tapes and wires, and it is neces- 
sary, therefore, to provide a special comparator 
in which the four-metre standard may be com- 
pared with the metre standard. Such a com- 
parator is only a large edition of the smaller 
variety, and is manipulated in the same way. . 

(i.) The N.P.L. Four - metre Comparator 
{Fig. 13) is constructed on the same principle 
as the one-metre comparator. The double 
tank is provided with two girders supported 
at the ends, and capable of adjustments in 
three azimuths. It is supported at either end 
on two concrete pillars, and is moved to and 
fro on four wheels, two at each end, each pair 
running in a V groove in a plate attached to 
the concrete block. The bed for the micro- 
scope supports rests on a concrete block, just 
over twelve feet long, and placed immediately 
behind the tank. There are five microscopes 
for viewing the five lines defining the metre 
lengths on the four-metre bar. Illumination, 
etc., are as in the N.P.L. one-metre comparator. 
An electric motor under the tank works two 
rotary pumps, which circulate separately the 
water in the two tanks. 

Method . — In order to carry out the compari- 
son, the longer standard is placed on one of 
the girders, with its supporting rollers at the 
Airy points. The metre standard, also 
supported at its Airy points, is placed on the 
other girder opposite one of the metre lengths 
of the longer standard, say the first. These 
two-metre lengths are then compared in 
precisely the same way as two similar lengths 
in the one-metre comparator. The metre bar 
is then turned end to end and the comparison 
^ “ Line Standards,” § (3). 
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repeated. Next, the shorter bar is moved until 
it is opposite the second metre length of the 
longer standard, and two comparisons again 


made. The process is then repeated with the 
third and fourth lengths. The’ next step 
consists in turning the longer bar end to end, 
and obtaining further pairs of observations on 
the metre length. 

After this the bars are exchanged on their 
girders, and similar sets of observations made. 

Thus each metre length of the four-metre 
standard is compared eight times with the 
metre standard. When all the results have 
been corrected to the same temperature — and 
this correction is almost neghgible for bars 
of the same material — ^the mean of each eight 
sets can be found. Then the sum of the four 
results will give the total error of the four- 
metre length, the accuracy of the determina- 
tion being probably equal to that obtaining 
with the knowm length of the metre standard, 
against which it has been compared. 

(ii.) Coefficients of Expansion . — The N.P.L. 
four-metre comparator can of course be used 
for determining coefficients of expansion of 
standards or naaterials that cannot be accom- 
modated in a one-metre comparator, a com- 
parative method being necessarily employed. 

§ (8) The Potje-metee Compaeatoe oe 
THE Ihbian Geodetic Stjevby. — Just previous 
to the commencement of the great war, the 
Indian Government considered the question 
of bringing the equipment of the Geodetic 
Survey up to date, and with the assistance of 
Sir David Gill (who was appointed consulting 


engineer), the N.P.L., and the Internationa! 
Bureau, it was decided to acquire a set of 
invar taj>es and wires, and, for checking these 
periodically, a number of four-metre standards. 
This necessitated the provision also of a 24- 
metre base and a four-metre comparator. 

This four-metre comparator is illustrated 
in Fig. 14, and embodies 
many features due to the 
late Sir David Gill. It 
is primarily intended for 
the determination of the 
lengths of the four-metre 
standards against pre- 
determined one - metre 
standards, but of course 
can be used also for the 
comparison of any twm 
similar lengths up to four 
metres, and for the deter- 
mination of coefficients of 
expansion, either abso- 
lutely using both tanks, 
or comparatively using 
one tank only. The way 
in which the apparatus is 
manipulated and the 
manner of taking observa- 
tions have already been 
described in connection 
with other comparators, 
and it only remains here to give some account 
of its construction and working. 

The construction of the comparator was 
entrusted to the Cambridge Scientific Instru- 
ment Co., and was set up 'and tested at the 
India Office Store in London before being 
despatched to India. 

The microscopes MM are carried on a cast- 
iron box-girder or bridge G, which is supported 
at its ends by two masonry pillars. The 
girder is well lagged and filled with water, 
which by convection and its high specific heat 
tends to maintain the girder at a uniform 
and constant temperature, and therefore 
reducing to a minimum any change in the 
length of the girder and in the distance 
between the microscopes. In order to prevent 
strains due to temperature, the girder is 
mounted on three Hoffman balls, two at one 
end K, and one at the other end L. Of those 
at K, one rests between two coned seatings 
and the other between two parallel plates, 
while the ball at L rests in two parallel 
opposing V grooves. Along the upper and 
lower edges of one long vertical side of the 
girder are blunt V -section-shaped guide-rails 
to which may be clamped, and along which 
may he moved, the two microscope carriers. 
The latter are made of cast-iron, are roughly 
triangular in shape with the apex downwards, 
and are provided at the corners of the triangle 
with “ claws for engaging with the guide- 



FiQ. 13. — ^The Four-metre Comparator of the National Physical Laboratory. 
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rails, tlie bottom one being provided with a 
clamp. The two Zeiss micrometer micro- 
8eo|>es are arranged to give magnifications of 
15 or 25, and are provided with adjust- 
ments for setting them vertical, parallel, and 
at the same height. Illumination is secured 
by either a small glow-lamp near to the micro- 
scope in each case and used only in the pre- 
liminary observations, or by a distant source of 
light, used when observations are made. The 
microscopes can be set apart at any distance 
varying between -17 metre and 4 metres. 

On rails S below the bridge is the carriage 
C for the tanks A and B and their various 


— ^that is, it consists of an outer and inner 
trough, A 2 and Aj respectively — and is fitted 
to accommodate two standards. The other 
tank B is a single one, and can accommodate 
one bar only at a time. The troughs of both 
tanks are made of copper, and each tank is 
lagged with felt and teak boards. The inner 
tank is supported at the Airy points of the 
four-metre bar. The gun-metal girders of both 
tanks are of I section, and are supported at 
the Airy points by means of gun-metal saddles, 
which are provided with means of adjustment 
so that the girders may be given slight move- 
ments, up and down, to and fro, and longi- 



Fig. 14. — The Four-metre Comparator of the Indian Geodetic Survey. 
(Made by the Cambridge Scientific Instrument Co.) 


accessories. The rails are about 4|- feet apart, 
one of them, acting as a guide rail, is bevelled 
along its top, while the other is flat-topped, 
the two wheels working on the former being 
flanged, and the two working on the latter 
heing barrel-shaped. The carriage — a frame- 
work of girders and tie-rods — ^is traversed 
under the bridge and microscopes by means 
of a square-threaded screw-shaft, centrally 
placed between the rails. This screw moves 
in a block coupled to the carriage, and is 
worked either by hand or by means of a 
J-horse-power motor. The carriage, when 
near the end of its run in either direction, 
comes into contact with and operates a tumbler 
switch, thus cutting off the current of the 
motor and preventing any over-running of the 
carriage. 

Of the two tanks provided, one A is double 


tudinally. These adjustments are operated 
by hand by means of vertical spindles which 
project through the covers of the tanks. The 
covers, five in number for each tank, are 
slotted longitudinally for viewing the bar or 
the thermometers, and also transversely at 
metre intervals corresponding to the metre 
intervals of a 4 - metre bar. Attached to 
each girder at intervals are crutches for 
supporting the mercury thermometers. Each 
trough is filled with water, the bars in the 
troughs A and B heing thereby totally 
immersed. Each has its own system of 
circulating the water by means of rotary 
pumps driven by motors. The water, drawn 
out by one pipe, passes through the pump 
and is returned to the trough by another pipe, 
the whole of the water being completely 
circulated every 1 J minute, and equalisation 
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of temperature thereby maintained. The 
three pumps and motors are carried on a 
platform placed between the two tanks. 

Placed in the water circuit of the outer tank 
are an electric heater for raising the tempera- 
ture of the water, and a thermostat R for 
maintaining it at any desired temperature, 
both being carried on the platform between 
the tanks. The electric heater consists of eight 
heating coils, carried in seven narrow flat 
pockets placed vertically, and communicating 
with a common chamber at the top, two of the 
heaters being in one pocket. Pockets and 
chamber are filled with oil. The whole is in 
a box, and the water is made to circulate 
through the box and past the pockets, baffle' 
plates fixed between the pockets helping to 
direct the flow and bring the water into 
intimate contact with the heating units. Of 
the two heaters in one pocket, one is connected 
with the thermostat, the other one, together 
wdth the remaining six, is connected with the 
100-volt circuit, and any or all of them can 
be put into service by means of switches on 
the lid of the box. The thermostat consists 
of a number of tubes, connected with a short 
length of glass capillary tube projecting 
through the lid of the thermostat, and the 
whole filled with mercury, thus forming a 
thermometer “ bulb.” The capillary tube 
ends in a short open-ended funnel. Just above 
the mercury surface is a platinum needle, the 
distance of whose free end from the top 
surface of the mercury can be controlled by 
a micrometer screw. The height of the 
mercury surface is also adjustable by another 
micrometer screw working on the diaphragm 
of a cell connected with the thermometer bulb. 

To raise the temperature of the water, most 
or all of the heaters are put into action until 
the desired temperature is nearly attained. 
Certain of the coils are then cut out, leaving 
in operation, in addition to the thermostat 
coil, only those necessary to compensate 
liearly, but not quite, for the loss of heat 
due to radiation. The thermostat coil more 
than makes up any loss of heat, and the 
temperature continues to rise until the rising 
mercury column meets the platinum wire 
(the distance between them having been 
previously adjusted) and so closes a circuit 
containing ' a battery which operates a relay 
F, which, in its turn, cuts ofi the thermostat 
coil. The temperature then falls slightly until 
contact between the mercury and platinum 
is broken and the thermostat coil again called 
into action. This cycle of operations is 
repeated so long as it is required, and by its 
means any temperature can be maintained to 
about 0*01° C. for an indefinite period. | 

If it is desired to reduce the temperature of 
the water, it may be circulated through a 
cooling tank, and back through the heater 


and thermostat (both out of action, of course) 
to the trough. 

The microscopes for reading the thermo- 
meters are of two types. One is of the ordinary 
kind, mounted on a tripod, and calls for no 
further comment. The other kind is designed 
to overcome the difficulty of reading the 
temperature when the tank containing the 
thermometer is underneath the bridge, and 
when the ordinary type cannot obviously be 
used. The microscopes are therefore bent, as 
the diagram indicates {Fig. 15), the path of a 
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vertical ray of light through the objective 0 
being twice deflected at right angles by two 
total reflection prisms into the eyepiece E. 
To balance the weight of this horizontal arm 
a coimterpoise C is added. 

In order to eliminate the effect of surface 
disturbances of the water, the apparatus is 
provided with immersion glasses which consist 
of a piece of plain glass set at the bottom end 
of a short brass tube carried by a small stand 
with three studs or feet. When in use the 
immersion glass is placed in the opening of 
the tank over the graduation line, the three 
feet resting on the tank-cover, and the glass 
below the surface of the water. (See sketch, 
Fig. 16.) To prevent the possibility of dust 
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Fig. 16. 

and air -bubbles adhering to the glass if the 
device is placed directly in the water, a . 
special holder in the form of a saucer with a 
bent handle is provided. The saucer is filled 
with clean water, and the immersion glass 
carefully placed in it. The two together are 
placed in the water, and when the immersion 
glass is seated in its place the holder is with- 
drawn. The use of such an immersion glass 
will give good results only when the glass has 
flat and parallel surfaces, and is placed in the 
water horizontally, thereby preventing any 
relative displacement of the image of the line.^ 

^ See Engirmrmgf Aug. 20 and 27, 1915, c. 179, 
209. 
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§ (9) Lo'ngitudihal or Subdividing Com- 
parator. — (i.) This apparatus, as its name 
implies, is used mainly for examining the 
lengths of the subdivisions of a standard or 
scale, and so obtaining the amount by which 
each deviates from its nominal length. It is 
so designed that nominally equal subdivisions 
of a standard or scale may be compared one 
with another with great facility, and then 
with the help of the over- all length of the scale, 
which has been obtained by means of one of 
the transverse comparators already described, 
their individual lengths may be determined. 
In other words, a calibration of the scale is 
obtained, and provides therefore a selection 
of shorter standards that may be used for the 
direct measurement of corresponding lengths 
on other scales. 

The comparator can also be used for the 
comparison of a bar of unknown length with 


to indicate the general features of such an 
apparatus. 

This comparator (Fig. 17), in common with 
others of the type, is simple in both construc- 
tion and manipulation. It consists essentially 
of a main bed, a carriage wiiich can be moved 
along the bed, and two microscopes suitably 
mounted on another bed for observing the 
lines. The whole is supported on three 
concrete blocks which rest on the bottom of 
a brick-lined pit, and which are isolated from 
the walls of the latter by an air-space. Two 
of the blocks, about 18 in. x 12 in. square hori- 
zontal section, are set about four feet apart, 
and serve to support securely the ends of the 
main bed which stretches from one to the 
other. The other block of rectangular hori- 
zontal section, about 4 ft. x 1 ft., is situated 
between these, and so that it is immediately 
behind the bed. It carries on its upper surface, 



Fig. 17. — The Longitudinal or Subdividing Comparator at the National Physical Laboratory. 


one whose length is known, provided the 
apparatus will accommodate the two placed 
end to end, and it becomes the essential 
instrument for this purpose when the two 
lengths are too short for observation in a 
transverse comparator. It will be realised 
that with the latter apparatus a certain 
minimum observable length is imposed upon 
it by the limiting relative positions of the 
microscopes when, by reason of the space 
they and their supports occupy, they cannot 
be brought any closer together. This minimum 
distance is usually about one decimetre, i.e. 
about four inches, and hence the necessity 
for employing other means for determining 
lengths shorter than this. The same limita- 
tion of distance exists of course between the 
microscopes of the subdividing comparator, 
and it will be made clear in what follows how 
the latter overcomes the apparent difficulty 
of dealing with the shorter lengths. 

(ii.) N. P. L. Subdividing Comparator, 
Description. — A brief description of the 
comparator in use at the N.P.L. will suffice 


which is sufficiently elevated for the purpose, 
the bed for the microscope mountings. The 
main bed, about ft. long and 4 in. wide, 
is made of cast-iron, and is of sufficiently 
stout construction to support the compara- 
tively light carriage, which can slide along 
the V and plane of the bed, the direction of 
motion being parallel to the length of the 
bed, and hence the term longitudinal in 
contradistinction to that of the transverse 
type of comparator previously referred to. 
The carriage consists of a flat iron plate, about 
5 ft. long and 6 in. wide, to the end of which 
are bolted cast-iron uprights to which are 
secured the supports or steps for the single 
girder employed for carrying the scale or 
scales to be observed. This girder is supplied 
with adjustments similar to those on other 
comparators, and is also provided with the 
usual rollers, which can he fixed at the Airy 
points of a scale. The girder and supports 
are enclosed in a wooden box of which the 
iron plate forms the base. The lid is made 
in two pieces which, when in place, leave a 
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slot through which the whole scale can be 
viewed ; but in use the slot is usually covered 
with a series of small blocks of wood which can 
readily be moved so as to permit of any line 
being viewed without exposing the whole 
scale. The underneath side of the carriage 
is provided with a raek which, with a pinion 
working in it, and connected to a hand wheel 
in front, provides means of traversing the 
carriage to and fro. The microscopes are the 
same type as those used on the N.P.L. trans- 
verse comparator, are mounted in the same 
manner, and are provided with the same 
system of illumination. A thermometer 
placed inside the box completes fche equipment. 

§ (10) The Longitudinal Comparator, 
illustrated in Fig. 18,^ at the Bureau Inter- 
national des Poids et Mesures, was designed 
by MM. Benoit and Guillaume expressly 


microscopes, which can be fixed in position 
bv means of binding screws. The microscopes 
are so mounted that they can be adjusted 
easily in three azimuths, and are illuminated 
in the usual way. 

The cariiage supports a plate, mounted on 
three adjusting screws for levelling purposes, 
and this again, when necessary, supports tw'o 
smaller plates, each adjustable in the same 
way. The smaller plates are specially adapted 
for supporting decimetre standards. 

The trough is provided with a suitable 
sectional cover, which is placed in position 
when the apparatus is set up and ready for 
use, in order to assist in obtaining a uniform 
and steady temperature inside the trough. 

As compared with the N.P.L. comparator 
described above, this apparatus is limited in 
use owing to the limited displacement of the 



PiQ 18 ^The Longitudinal or Subdividing Comparator at the Bux^u International des Poids et Mesures. 

j. iw. io. u. b Bariquand et Marre.) 


for the purpose of comparing standard 
decimetre scales. It consists of a cast- 
steel base in the form of a trough supported 
by three adjusting screws. Its internal 
dimensions are 1*2 m. x -23 m. In the bottom 
of the trough is a V and plane bed supporting 
a carriage 65 cm. long which can slide along 
the bed, and to which motion is imparted 
by means of a rack attached to the near 
side of the carriage, and a pinion worked by 
a hand wheel in front of and outside the 
trough. This wheel is graduated along its 
outside edge into 100 parts, which, as the 
wheel is turned, indicate the number of 
millimetres through which the carriage is 
moved. Fine adjustments of the carriage are 
obtained by a long lever which can be clamped 
to the pinion spindle by means of a screw, 
but which otherwise is left free and out of 
action. 

. Resting on two thick strips of nickel placed 
along the top edges of the trough are two 
^ Trav. et M 4 m. B.I.P.M. xiii. E. 


carriage, but its utihty can be increased by 
the addition of sheet-iron extensions at each 
end of the trough, whereby the latter is 
lengthened 32 cm. each way. 

§ (11) Calibration of Scale. — (i.) The 
complete calibration of a scale is usually 
carried out in a number of successive stages, 
involving a corresponding number of suc- 
cessive subdivisions. This is best understood 
by considering actual cases, as, for example, 
the calibrations of the various subdivisions 
of a metre scale or of a yard scale. 

In the case of a metre scale it is usual to 
commence by (a) calibrating the decimetre 
divisions, and this is done by comparing each 
one with all the others in as many ways as 
possible. Since the microscopes can be placed 
one decimetre apart, the method of carrying 
this out is analogous to that of intercomparing 
the same number of line standards in the 
transverse comparator, as will presently be 
dear. The second step consists in (b) cali- 
brating the centimetres, and since the micro- 
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scopes cannot in this case be placed so close 
together as to be only one centimetre apart, 
a modified method, differing from that for 
(a), is employed in carrying out the com- 
parison. It consists, briefly, in comparing the 
centimetres in any one decimetre division 
with the centimetres in another, but not 
adjacent, decimetre division, and obviously 
five such pairs of decimetres in all can be 
dealt with in this way. The method of doing 
this is explained below. The third step 
consists in (c) calibrating the millimetres in 
each centimetre length by a method similar 
to that for (b). If the scale is further sub- 
divided, the process can of course he continued. 

In a similar manner a yard scale can be 
dealt with in stages, such as (a) divisions each 
6 in. long, (6) inch divisions, (c) tenths of an 
inch divisions, etc. Alternatively, (a) divisions 
each 9 in. long, (6) inch divisions, (c) tenths 
of an inch, etc. Other ways of arranging the 
steps will suggest themselves. 

In the case of lengths other than yards or 
metres, similar stages of calibration can be 
devised, each varying according to the nature 
and extent of the subdivisions and of the 
calibration required. In most cases, where 
the scale is long enough, the first step (a) 
usually involves subdivisions, each not less 
than the minimum possible distance between 
the microscopes. Successive stages include 
lengths shorter than this. Further, it is 
better to limit the number of subdivisions 
compared at any one time to not more than 
ten. A larger number may be taken, but an 
increase in the number always involves a much 
greater increase in the amount of observations 
to be taken, the latter being always as the 
square of the number of divisions. 

(ii.) Method , — ^The method of using the 
N.P.L. subdividing comparator for deter- 
mining the calibration of a scale is explained 
in the following paragraphs, the actual ex- 
ample taken being the calibration of a metre 
scale into (a) decimetres, (b) centimetres, (c) 
millimetres. 

(a) Decimetres . — ^The scale is placed in 
position on the girder of the comparator, 

■ with the supporting rollers as usual at the 
Airy points, and with, say, the zero end of 
the scale towards the left of the observer. 
The microscopes, previously adjusted for 
height, etc., are next fixed so that their axes 
are approximately one decimetre apart. This 
can be done by viewing the defining lines of 
one of the decimetres, and adjusting the 
microscopes until the lines both appear in 
the centres of the fields of view. The carriage 
is moved so that the first decimetre of the 
scale is in correct position beneath the micro-* 
scopes (the various adjustments for this and 
subsequent settings being exactly the same as 
those in connection with the N.P.L. transverse 


comparator), with the lines in the centres of 
the fields of view. The cross- wires are set 
on the lines in the usual way and the readings 
noted. The carriage is next moved to the 
left, so that the second decimetre is in position 
beneath the microscopes, and the left-hand 
line so arranged that the reading in the micro- 
scope is, as nearly as possible, the same as 
that given by it when observing the first 
decimetre. The right-hand microscope then 
gives a reading differing by only a few microns 
from its previous one. Having taken read- 
ings and noted them, the third decimetre is 
observed in like manner, and so on up to the 
last decimetre. 

The series of readings is now repeated in 
the reverse order (the end to end position of 
the scale remaining unchanged), thus giving 
two readings on each interval. 

From the readings taken in the manner 
just described, the differences between suc- 
cessive intervals are readily found, that is, 
the difference between the fimt and the second, 
the second and the third, etc., nine in all. 

The precaution, whereby approximately the 
same readings are obtained with each setting 
of the microscopes, is a very necessary one, 
since it ensures that only a very small portion 
of the run, merely a small fraction of a turn, 
of the micrometer screw is used, and that, in 
consequence, the error introduced by the 
screw is entirely negligible. 

These results are independent of the tem- 
perature (assumed stqady) at which the obser- 
vations are made, as a little thought will 
clearly show. The material on which the 
scale is ruled is homogeneous, and hence ex- 
pands uniformly throughout its length. The 
difference between two successive nominally 
equal lengths is as a rule only a matter of a 
few microns, and consequently this difference 
is not measurably altered by any expansion 
or contraction of the scale. If, however, the 
temperature alters during the short time 
elapsing between the measurement of two 
successive intervals, an error may be intro- 
duced into the subsequently obtained differ- 
ence, and if this change of temperature is 
continuous over a whole series of readings 
the error becomes cumulative. In practice 
it is found that the occurrence of such a 
change of temperature can rarely be avoided, 
but as the rate of change is as a rule slow and 
quite steady, the error can be eliminated by 
taking readings in both directions of the scale 
as already indicated. A skilled observer, how- 
ever, runs little risk in this way, as he will 
take the whole of the readings in the course of 
a few minutes. Moreover, if there is likely 
to be a rapid change of temperature, he will 
postpone his observations to a more favourable . 
opportunity. 

Having compared the decimetres ^gly, 
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the next step is to alter the portions of the 
microscopes so that they are now two deci- 
metres apart, and to take readings on every 
such interval, following the same order as 
with the single decimetre intervals, and 
observing the same precautions. The first 
interval so observed involves the first and 
second decimetres, while the second interval 
involves the second and third decimetres. 
The second decimetre being common to both 
intervals, the difference between the intervals 
therefore gives the difference between the first 
decimetre and the third decimetre. Dealing 
with all the successive intervals in this way, 
we thus get a series of comparisons, or differ- 
ences, between alternate decimetres', the first 
and third, the second and fourth, etc., there 
being eight in all. 

Similarly, with the microscopes set three 
decimetres apart, the difference between the 
first and fourth, the second and fifth, etc., 
may be found, seven in all, and obviously 
the process can be repeated until the micro- 
scopes are nine decimetres apart, when the 
difference between the first and last deci- 
metres is obtained. 

Finally, the scale may be reversed on the 
girder of the comparator, and the whole of 
the observations repeated. The results ob- 
tained will be opposite in sign to those pre- 
viously found, but otherwise should approxi- 
mately agree. The mean of the two sets will 
obviously be taken. 

The whole process thus described results in the 
complete intercomparison of the decimetres, each 
one in turn with all the others. This is entirely 
analogous to the complete intercomparison of ten 
standard lengths (see § (1) (iv.)), and the likeness goes 
further in that the final valuer of the decimetre 
intervals, or rather the amounts by which they 
differ from exact tenths of the nominal metre length, 
are computed in precisely the same way by means 
of a square. Such a square is shown in Fig, 19, the 
entries being the results of observations made, in 
exactly the manner just described, on an invar bar 
at the N.P.L. The square is interpreted in exactly 
the same way as Fig. 6, e.g, interval 1/2 -interval 
6/6= 4-5*22 yo, or second decimetre - sixth deci- 
metre = 4-- 5 *22 yo. The various differences should 
be readily identified ; for example, the nine results 
given in the small squares adjacent to and to the 
left of the diagonal line are the differences found 
with the microscopes one decimetre apart ; the next 
diagonal line of results to the left of this gives the 
differences obtained with the microscopes two 
decimetres apart ; while the bottom left-hand comer 
gives the difference between the first and last deci- 
metres. The results are repeated in the other half 
of the square to the right of the diagonal, but with 
the signs changed. All entries having been made 
in the square, each column is added, and the sums 
entered at the bottom. The sum of these totals 
should be zero. Each total is now divided by ten, 
the number of decimetre intervals, giving the means 
M as shown. The results taken m order are the 


errors of the respective decimetres as indicated at the 
heads of the columns of the square. 

In the calibration thus obtained, the over-all 
lengths of the scale (that is, the metre length) has been 
taken as the unit of measurement ; or, expressed other- 
wise, the over-all length has been taken “as correct,*’ 
that is, having no end errors. But it is obvious that, 
although the over-all length may be exactly one 
metre at a particular temperature, it cannot be so 
at any other temperature, and in considering the 
absolute length of a subdivision this over-all error 
must be taken into account. Suppose x microns 
is this over-all error at a certain temperature T, or, 
in other words, let the equation to scale be 

over-all length = 1 metre -bar microns. 

If the scale were correctly divided, nominal 

decimetre length would be^ metre-far/lO microns. 
Hence, in order to express correctly the absolute 
length of each decimetre at a temperature T, it is 
necessary to add x/10 microns to the error of each 
decimetre, x may of course be positive or negative. 
More generally, if d^, . . . be the errors of 
the decimetres taken in order, on the assumption 
that the over-all length of the metre is correct, then 
the absolute errors of the lengths of the decimetres 
at temperature T are 


Further remarks on this will be found in section (iii.) 
{q.v.j, 

(6) Centimetres . — The method of dealing 
with intervals shorter than one decimetre, 
that is, shorter than the minimum possible 
distance apart of the microscopes, is de- 
scribed below. 

Each decimetre is subdivided into ten 
centimetres, thus forming ten groups of 
centimetres. To commence wdth, two non- 
adjacent groups are selected, and the centi- 
metres of one compared with the centimetres 
of the other. This done, other pairs of 
groups may be dealt with siinilarly. The 
choice of the most suitable pair to commence 
with depends on the extent to which the 
calibration is to be carried and the purpose 
for which it is required. If the calibration is 
not to be carried farther than the centimetres, 
that is, if lengths involving only exact multiples 
of a centimetre are required, then it is not 
necessary to calibrate the whole of the centi- 
metres ; it will be sufficient to determine only 
those in the first and last decimetres. But 
if the calibration is to he carried as far as the 
millimetres, then it is necessary to determine 
most of the centimetres, though it is usually 
found convenient to determine all. In the 
latter case, the best way of selecting pairs of 
groups for comparison is to take the first 
with the sixth, the second with the seventh, 
and so on, finishing with the fifth and tenth. 
Subsequently, the oalihration of the first ten 
and the last ten millimetres will then usually 
suifioe for all purposes that are likely to arise ; 
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fractions of a millimetre can be measured by- 
means of a reading microscope. As an illus- 
tration of the method, the remarks which 
follow are confined to the consideration of 
the manner of comparing the first and last 
decimetres. 

The microscopes are first of all fixed at a distance 


3rd and 94th, etc., centimetres, nine in all. With 
the microscopes 92 cm. apart, a similar series of eight 
differences is obtained, and the process is repeated 
until the microscopes are 99 cm. apart, gi-vdng one 
difference only, that between the Ist and the lOOth 
centimetre. 

Next the microscopes are placed successive^ 89, 
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of 90 cm. apart, and readings taken successively on 
the intervals 0/90, 1/91, . . . 10/100, and also in the 
reverse direction, precisely as with the observations 
on the decimetres, and with the same precautions. 
From the readings a series of differences is obtained, 
and a little thought will show that these are respect- 
ively the differences between the Ist and 91st, the 
2nd and 92nd, the 3rd and 93rd, etc., centimetres, 
ten in all. Next the microscopes are placed 91 cm. 
apart, and a further series obtained giving the differ- 
ence between the 1st and 92nd, the 2nd and 93rd, the 


88, 87, ... 81 cm. apart, and from the readings 
further differences are obtained. 

With the bar turned end to end, the whole of the 
foregoing observations may be repeated, if suck a 
course is thought desirable or necessary. 

The results obtained, 100 in all, represent the 
comparison of each centimetre in turn of the first 
group with all the centimetres of the other group, 
and in order to find the errors of each centimetre 
in each group the hundred differences are entered 
in a square, as illustrated in Fig. 20. The entries 
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are the r^ulte of observations on the same invar bar 
which is involved in Fig, 19. The square presents 
obvious points of difference from previous ones 
considered. The columns and rows have different 
designations, the former representing the centimetres 
in the first group, while the latter represents those 
of the last group. Also, each small square contains 
an independent entry, i,e, each entry occurs only 
once (cf. previous squares), and further, both columns 
and rows are summed and meaned. The actual 


First, however, it will readily be seen that 

10 100 

V s = S 

1 01 

and that therefore 

10 100 

2 M={di-d,o)- • • (I) 

1 91 

That is, sum of means of columns— sum of means 
of rows = difference between the two decimetres. 
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computation of the final results is a somewhat 
complicated matter, and in order to understand 
how this is done it is necessary to consider more 
generally the constitution of the square. 

Let dj and be the errors of the first and tenth 
decimetres, assuming the over-all error of the metre 
to ' be zero. X^et Cj^, C 2 , ... ^fli> • • • ^100 
the errors of the centimetres as denoted by the 
numbers sufl&xed to the letters. Then C 1 +C 2 + . . . 
+<ho = ^i? and C 21 + . . . +Cioo'“<^io- A square 
{Fig. 21) can now be built up similar to Fi^. 20. 

In the explanation which follows. Figs. 20 and 21 
should be constantly compared in order to discover 
the significance of each entry. In Fig. 21 the 
equations given in the rows and columns marked 
sums and means will give all the desired information. 


This result is important as it is required for some of 
the calculations. Further, 



Ml — Ci-'^djo, 


or 

Ci = Mi+*33^dio, \ 


similarly 

C2 = M2 4-T[^dio, 1 

. : . (2) 

and 



In like manner 

Mgi^ -Cgi+T^dj, 


or 


1 

and 

^92 — — Mg2 ' 

1 . . . (3) 

and 

^100 = “ ^100 + J 

1 
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Equations (2) and (3) therefore give directly the 
required errors of the centimetres in the two groups. 
They involve, however, a knowledge of the individual 
errors of and tfjQ, and these have been previously 
determined from an intercomparison of the deci- 
metres, such as is given by the square of Ftff. 19. 
Further, a square such as Fiff. 19 will also give the 
value of dj - which should agree with the value 
given by (I) above. 

Also, equations (2) and (3) are of assistance in 
determining the calculated value of the difference 
between any two centimetres ; for example : I 


~ (^1 + tV^io) - ( - Mgj + ) 

similarly 

= (Mg + Mgg) djo), 

and 

‘^9 ~ ®ioo = (Mg + Mjoo) - - dig), 

etc. 


(4) 


It will be noticed that there is a common term j 


In calculating the actual errors of the centimetref 
the errors of dj and djg have been taken from th 
square of Fig. 19 on the assumption that the over-a' 
length of the metre is correct (a correction for an 
error on the metre length can be applied afterwards] 
j t.c. dj = -f 1 -33 /X, diQ = - 2 -8 1 /X. Applying equation 
(2) and (3) and using these values of d^ and d^g, th 
errors of the centimetre intervals are thus found 
For example : 

0/l=Ci=Mi+^diQ 

= +0*47 +fi7(- 2.81)= +0*19 /X 

6/7=C7=M7+^^dig 

= -0.22+^(-2.81)=~0.50/^ 
90/91 =Cgi =- Mgi + 33 ^ dj 

= _ ( - 0.7O) -f^( + 1 .33) = + 0*83 /X 

etc. 

These results are subject to a small correction. I 
the errors of the centimetres in any one decimetr 
be added together, their sum should be equal to th 
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tV(^i - diff) to each of th^ equations, and further 
that the three terms on the right-hand side of the 
equations can all be read directly from the square 
Figr. 21. ^ ’ 

Returning now to the square of Fig. 20 ; giving 
the results of actual observations, the above equations 
can be applied. Thus from (1) 

di~dio=+3.82^ andTJi^(di-dio) = -f-0.38jyLx. 

The value of — djg obtained from the square of 
Fiff- 19, giving the results of the intercomparison 
of the individual decimetres, is -I- 4 -14^ differing 
only from the foregoing by 0*32 jll; this is reasonable 
agreement. 

Again, using equations (4), the calculated values 
can be obtained. For example: 

0/1- 90/91 =ci-cgi 

= +0-47 - 0-70- ( -1-0-38) = - 0-61 ju, 
2I3-94I95 ^Cs-C95 

= +0-83 +• 0-05 - ( +0-38) = +0-50 /x. 

These are inserted in their correct squares, and the 
residuals can then be found by simple subtraction. 


error of the decimetre itself. It is found, howeve 
that there is usually a small difference, a residuf 
error, between the two, and that a slight adjustmer 
of the centimetre errors is necessary. For exampi 
the sum of the centimetre errors of the first te 
centimetres (FtV. 20) is +1.01 /x, while the error ( 
the first decimetre, as given by Fig. 19, is +1.33/ 
a difference of +0.32/X, and the centimetre errors ai 
adjusted by adding of the error to each of then 
t.e. 0.03 a / X , See Fig, 20 for final results. 

As with the decimetre calibration, it now remair 
to adjust these errors for any error on the over-a 
length. As before, let x be the over-all error of th 
metre length at a temperature T and Cg, etc., 1: 
the errors of the centimetres as found above. The 
^e actual errors of the centimetres at temperatui 
T are Cj+rc/lOO, Ca+a;/100, . . . etc. Further r< 
marks on this are given in section (iii.) (g.v.). 

(c) MUUm€$res.--Th.Q millimetres are cal 
brated in exactly the same way as the cent] 
metres, that is, the millimetres contained i 
any one centimetre are compared with th 
millimetres in any other centimetre. I 
choosing the millimetres, due regard mug 
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be of course paid to the distance between the 
microscopes. It is usual to choose the first 
and last centimetres. 

(iii.) Fined Form of Cedibration. — The cali- 
bration derived by the method just described 
gives the actual length of each subdivision. 
It is, however, more convenient to convert the 
calibration into another form, which enables 
one to read directly the error on the nominal 
distance of any one of the subdividing lines 
from the zero line. Take, for example, the 
errors on the decimetre, di, dg, . . . on 
the usual assumption that the metre length 
is correct. Let 0/1, 0/2, 0/3, etc., represent 
the distance of each decimetre subdividing 
line from the zero line, y^t etc., the 

errors of these lengths. 

Then, 

error of 0/1 = = d^ 

„ 0J2 = y2 = di + d2 __ 

,, 0fS = yQ = di + d2+ ’ 

„ 0/10 = yio“^i'l'^2+ • . . -f-djo- 

(since the error of the whole length is assumed 
zero). 

The convenience of this method of express- 
ing the calibration is that the error on the 
nominal distance between any two lines on 
the bar can be obtained by the simple sub- 
traction of two quantities taken from the 
calibration figures. For example, the five- 
decimetre length 2/7 = 2 / 7 - y 2 > Q-s the equations 
(5) above readily show. 

Thus, the calibration of the decimetres of 
the square of Fig, 19 may be expressed in 
this manner, as given in the last line of the 
square, the figures, of course, still not taking 
into account the over-all length of the metre. 

Other subdivisions, such as the centimetres, 
can be expressed in like marmer.^ 

(iv.) The Oonskmts of a Scale, — It is evident 
from what has been said that the calibration 
of a scale is completely determined at any 
temperature T by a knowledge of : 

(a) The errors of the subdivisions, on the 
assumption that the over-all length is correct ; 

(b) The error of the over-all length at a 
stated temperature (0° C. for the metric scales, 
and 62° F. for scales of the British system). 

(c) The coefficient of expansion of the scale. 

Of these “ constants ” (6) is -sometimes 

variable, as, for example, with an invar scale, 
and it is on this account that (a) and (b) are 
always expressed separately. It has been seen 
in an earlier section that (b) must be measured 
from time to time to determine the extent of 
the change (if any), and hence it is always 
possible, from the rate of change, to infer the 
value of (b) at any time. 

^ See Guillaume, “ L’^tallonage des echelles 
divis^es,” Trap, et M4m, xiii. 

voii* m 


§ (12) Measuremi^nt of Short Lengths. — 
In the introduction to the subdividing com- 
parator it was mentioned that the instrument 
was the essential one for the measurement or 
comparison of short scales or lengths which 
could not be determined otherwise. The 
scale to be measured is placed end to end with 
a “ known ” scale, and both secured, without 
constraint, so that there is no relative move- 
ment of one with respect to the other duiing 
observations which are made on them. A 
calibrated yard or metre is the most con- 
venient known scale to employ, a suitable 
interval, nominally equal to the unknown 
scale, being chosen. The two lengths are then 
compared in exactly the same way as two 
decimetre lengths are compared, and the 
difference between them thus found, and 
consequently the length of the unknown scale 
determined. 

It must be pointed out, however, that if 
the two scales compared are of different 
material, that is, have different expansibilities, 
it is necessary to know with accuracy the 
common temperature of the scales, and a 
correction applied accordingly. But if the 
two scales are of the same material and pre- 
sumably, therefore, have the same expansi- 
bility, an exact knowledge of the temperature 
is not necessary, since the difference between 
the two lengths concerned will be constant 
for all temperatures, but it is obviously 
important that they should be at the same 
temperature. 


CO]\IPARATORS FOR TESTING GaTJGES. See 
“ Gauges,” Section VI. § (80), etc. 

Compasses, Proportional. See “ Draughting 
Devices,” p. 262. 

Compasses, Triangular. See “Draughting 
Devices,” p. 262. 

Compensated Meter for Speoifio Gravity 
Changes of the Gas. See “Meters for 
Measurement of Coal Gas and Air,” § (3) (ii.). 

Computation of Results obtained by inter- 
comparison of a number of line-standards, 
method of. See “ Comparators,” §§ (1), (4). 

Condensation, transference of heat by, in 
the atmosphere. See “ Radiation,” § (3) 
(iv.). 

Conditioned Observations : a class of 
observations where all systems of values 
are not equally “possible, owing to the 
existence of conditions which must be 
exactly satisfied. See “ Observations, The 
Combination of,” § (6). 

Combination of. See ibid. § (6). 

Conduction, transfer of heat by, in the 
atmosphere. See “ Atmosphere, Physics 
of ” § (6>. 

s 
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Constants fob Dry and Satttrated Air, 
See “ Atmosphere, Thermodynamics of 
the,” § (2). 

Constants of a Scale. See “ Comparators, 
§(12)(iv.). ^ 

Constraint, “ geometric ” and engineer- 
ing ” methods of, as used in mechanism. 
See Metrology,” § (34) (ii.). 

Method of locating three feet of tripod. See 
ibid, § (34) (ii.) (6). 

Use of halls and rollers in mechanism. See 
ibid. § (34) (iii.). 

Use of “ slippers ” in mechanism. See 
ibid. § (34) (ii.) (6). 

Continents and Islands, different values 
for g for. See “ Gravity Survey,” § (14). 

CoNTiNUOtrs Flow Water Meter. See 
“ Meters for Measurement of Liquids,” § (3). 

Contraction of Alcohol and Water 
Mixtures. See “ Alcoholometry,” § (3). 

Convection, transference of heat by, in the 
atmosphere. See “ Radiation,” § (3) (iv.). 

Convection in the Atmosphere : 

Absence of, in the stratosphere. See “ Atmo- 
sphere, Thermodynamics of the,” §§ (5), 
( 10 ). 

Causes of. See “ Atmosphere, Physics of,” 


§ 

Conditions for, in the atmosphere. See 
Atmosphere, Thermodynamics of the,” 
§1 (5), (13). 

Cumulative, definition of. See ibid. § (15) 
et seq. 

Effect on lapse-rate of temperature. See 
“ Atmosphere, Physics of,” § (6). 
Frictional effect of. See “ Atmosphere, 
Thermodynamics of the,” § (17). 
Penetrative, definition of. See ibid. § (15) 
et seq. 

Relation of, to the environment. See 
ibid. §§ (13), (14). 

Relation of, to horizontal flow. See ibid. 
§ (16). 

Convective Equilibrium in the Atmosphere, 
definition of. See “ Atmosphere, Thermo- 
dynamics of the,” §§ (6), (13). 

Conversion Factors, Imperial to Metric 
Units : 

American. See “ Metrology,” § (15) (ii.). 
British. See ibid. § (15) (i.). 

Core Diameter of Screw, definition. See 
“Metrology,” §(23) (i.). 

Corona: a coloured ring or series of rings 
surrounding the sun or moon. See 
“Meteorological Optics,” § (15) (i.). 

Correction Tables for Volumetric Glass- 
ware. The observed weight in gms. in 
air of a quantity of water is numerically 
not very different from its volume in cubic 
centimetres. Hence simple tables of correc- 
tions may be prepared which serve to con- 
vert observed weights in air into volumes. 
See “ Volume, Measurements of,” § (7). 


Correlation Coefficient as applied to 
Sunspots and Mean Temperature. See 
« Radiation,” § (1). 

Cotidal Chart : a chart by means of which, 
in certain regions, the travel of the tidal 
wave along the coast may be studied. See 
“ Tides and Tide-prediction,” § (7). 

Cotidal Line. A line drawn through aU the 
points on the surface of the sea at which the 
high water following full or change of moon 
occurs at the same hour of Greenwich 
time. See “Tides and Tide-prediction,” 

§(7). 

Counter Machines. See article “Weighing 
Machines,” § (3). 

“ Creep ” of Aneroid Barometer, Error 
DUE TO : located in the vacuum-box and 
mathematically expressed by Hersey. See 
“ Barometers and Manometers,” § (13) (v.). 

Crest of Screw Thread, definition. See 
“ Metrology,” § (23) (i.). 

Crystals, Ice, in the Atmosphere : 

Degrees of freedom of. See “ Meteorological 
Optics,” § (19). 

Forms of. See ibid. § (18). 

Phenomena due to. See ibid. §§ (17), (20), 

(21), (22). 

Cubic Centimetre : the C.G.S. unit of 
volume. For the relation between the cubic 
centimetre and the htre, see “ Volume, 
Measurements of,” § (2). 

Cubic and other Equations. Graphical 
methods of solution. See “ Nomography,” 
§( 12 ). 

Cycle Engineers’ Standard Thread (C.E.L). 
See “ Gauges,” § (52). 

Cycle of Operations for Atmospheric Air. 
See “ Atmosphere, Thermodynamics of 
the,” § (24) and Fig. 17. 

Efficiency of. See ibid. § (25). 

Work done in. See ibid. § (26). 

Cyclone. A cyclone or depression is a region 
in which the atmospheric pressure is lower 
than in the surrounding regions. In the 
northern hemisphere the winds blow round 
the depression in a counter-clockwise direc- 
tion. At the approach of a depression the 
sky becomes overcast at first with fairly 
high cloud, which becomes lower and 
finally brings rain. The rain is very heavy 
in the north-east quadrant, but steady 
rain is usual in the south-east quadrant. 
The western portion of the depression is 
usually a region of detached cloud, with 
frequent showers. The passage of the 
, trough line, or line drawn through the 
centre at right angles to the direction of 
motion, marks the lowest pressure attained 
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at any partictilar point Its passage is 
accompanied by heavy squalls of rain, 
and a rapid change of wind from S.W, to 
W. or N.W. The temperature is usually 
fairly high in the front of the depreasion, 
but with the passage of the trough line 
there is a rapid drop in temperature due 
to the arrival of a current of air from 
more northerly directions. 

Accumulation of air in. See “ Atmosphere, 
Thermodynamics of the,” §§ (15), (16). 

Characteristics of. See “ Atmosphere, 
Physics of,” §§ (18), (20). 

Distribution of pressure, temperature, and 
density, and height of the tropopause in. 
See “ Atmosphere, Thermodynamics of 
the,” § (5), Table III. 

Distribution of realised entropy in. See 
ihid, § (6), Fig. 10. 

Kinetic energy of. See ibid. §§ (9), (26), 

Persistence of. See “Atmosphere, Physics 
of,” § (15). 


Pate of filling up of. ^e “ Atmosphere, 
Thermodynamics of the,” § (16), 

Theories of. See “ Atmosphere, Physics 
of,” §§ (15), (21). 

Vertical extension of. See “Atmosphere, 
Thermodynamics of the, § (7). 

Wind - velocity in. See “ Atmosphere, 
Physics of,” § (9). 

Cyclostbophic WiJTD. If in equations (1) and 
(2) of § (9), article “ Atmosphere, Physics 
of the,” the deviating force due to the 
earth’s rotation is neglected, the gradient of 
pressure is balanced entirely by the centri- 
fugal force. The wind velocity necessary 
to maintain this balance is called the cyclo- 
strophie wind. In very low latitudes the 
deviating force due to the earth’s rotation 
is negligible on account of the smallness 
of the factor sin and the cyclostrophic 
wind is then the best approximation to the 
gradient wind. 

Cymograph. See “Draughting Devices,” p. 
263. 


D 


Daotyle Calculators, See “ Calculating 
Machines,” § (6). 

Dalton’s Law of Vapour Pressure. See 
“ Humidity,” I. 

Daniell’s Dew-point Hygrometer. See 
“ Humidity,” II. (1). 

Darwin-Hill Mirror. An instrument for 
measuring the direction of motion and 
velocity of aircraft, clouds, shell-bursts, etc. 
See “ Meteorological Instruments,” § (35). 

Day, Division of. See “ Clocks and Time- 
keeping,” § (14). 

Day, Sidereal, as standard of time. See 
“ Clocks and Time-keeping,” § (1). 

Density. The density of any substance is 
the mass of unit volume, and is measured 
in grammes per cubic centimetre, or in 
pounds per cubic foot. The term specific 
gravity is occasionally used to denote the 
density of a substance relative to that of 
water. 

1 g./c.c. =62*43 Ib./c. ft. 

1 Ib./c. ft = *01602 g./c.c. 

(i.) Density of Water . — Water has its 
maximum density at 3*98° C. when pressure 
is 760 mm., at other pressures the tempera- 
ture of maximum density is given by the 
formula =3*98 - •0225(p - 1), where p is 
measured in atmospheres.^ 

The density of pure water under one 
atmosphere for different temperatures is as 
follows : 

^ Kay and Laby, Physical and Oh&mmal Constants. 

1918, p. 22. 


Tempemtnre a. 

Dena^ty g./c.c. 

268 ... . 

. *99930 

273 ... . 

. .99987 

277 ... . 

. 1*0000 

293 ... . 

. *99823 

323 ... . 

. *9881 

373 ... . 

. *9584 

(ii.) Density of mercury at the normal 

freezing-point of water = 

13*5955 g./c.c. 


(iii.) Density of Dry Air . — The density of 
dry air varies with pressure and tempera- 
ture according to the formula 


For dry air free from COg Regnault 
obtained the value /)<, = 1292*78 g./m.® for 
Po = 760 mm., To = 273, which gives 

p=348-32l|, 

where p is measured in millibars. The 
addition of 0*04 per cent CO 2 increases the 
value of />o by 0*021 per cent, and the 
formula becomes 

jo=348-3942 

i.e. p = 1201 g./m.® approximately at 1000 
mb. and 290 a, or approximately *0808 lb. 
per cubic foot at 30 inches and 32^ Eahr. 

(iv.) Density of Damp Air . — The density 
of damp air may be obtained from the 
density of dry air by means of the 
formula 

P3)(p-0378e) 
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where is the density of dry air, 
p is the total pressure, 
e is the vapour pressure. 

Hence /)=348-394 £^^t^^. 

See Vol. I., “ Measurement, Units of.” 

Of dry air. See “ Atmosphere, Thermo- 
dynamics of the,” § (2). 

Of water-vapour, distribution of, in the 
upper air. See ibid, § (5). 

Measurement of, in the upper air by Dobson’s 
barothermograph. See “ Meteorological 
Instruments,” § (38). 

Numerical value of. See “ Atmosphere, 
Thermodynamics of the,” § (2), Table I. 
De^tsity of the Atmospheee : 

Distribution of, in cyclones and anticyclones. 
See “ Atmosphere, Thermodynamics of 
the,” § (5), Table III. 

Gradient of, in the upper air. See ibid. 

§( 8 ). 

Relative eifect of pressure and temperature 
on. See ibid. § (8). 

Variation with height. See “Atmosphere, 
Physics of,” § (7). 

Density op a Gas, Determination op. See 
“ Balances,” § (18). 

Density of a Liquid, Determination of. 

See “ Balances,” § (15). 

Density of a Solid, Determination of. 

See “ Balances,” § (16). 

Density of a Substance: a term used to 
denote the mass per unit volume of the 
substance. See “ Balances,” § (14). 
Density of a Vapour, Determination of. 

See “ Balances,” § (19). . 

Density Determinations : corrections for 
the temperature of the water in which the 
weighing is made, tabulated. See “ Bal- 
ances,” § (16) (i.), Table I. 

Density Hydrometer. See “ Hydro- 
meters,” §§ (4) and (7). 

Depression. See “ Atmosphere, Physics of,” 
§§ (18), (20). See also “ Cyclone.” 
Depression Range-finder, Range-finding 
BY. See “ Trigonometrical Heights,” § (8). 
Descartes. Theory of the rainbow. See 
“ Meteorological Optics,” § (14). 

Dew-point : 

Definition of. See “ Humidity,” II. 
Determination of. See ibid. II. § (I). 
Distribution of, over the northern hemi- 
sphere. See “Atmosphere, Thermo- 
dynamics of the,” Fig. 5. 

Dew-point Hygrometers : 

Crova’s. See “ Humidity,” ll. § (2). 
Daniell’s. See ibid. II. § (1) seq. 
Regnault’a. See ibid. 

Effect of wind on. See ibid. II. § (2). 
Theory of. See ibid. II. § (3). 


Diagrams : forms of screw thread for use with 
projection apparatus. See “ Gauges,” § (69) 

(V.). 

Dial Surface Gauge. See “ Gauges,” § (91), 
Diaphragm Meter, See “ Meters for 
Measurement of Coal Gas and Air,” § (4). 
Diffraction of Light in the Atmosphere : 
colours of the sky due to. See “Meteoro- 
logical Optics,” § (12). 

Diffraction Phenomena in the Atmosphere 
(coronas, iridescent clouds, glories, etc.). See 
“ Meteorological Optics,” § (15). 

Diffusion. Theory of wet-bulb thermometer. 

See “ Humidity,” II. § (5) (i.). 

Diffusion of Heat by Eddy-motion. See 
“ Atmosphere, Physics of,” § (13). 

Dine’s Pressure-tube Anemometer. See 
“ Meteorological Instruments,” § (20) (ii.). 
Discharge Coefficient : dependence on 
diameter of orifice and head producing 
discharge. See “ Meters for Measurement 
of Coal Gas and Air,” § (4) (ii.). 
Displacement Distance Measurers. See 
“ Meters for Measurement of Liquids,” § (1). 
Displacement Methods op determining 
Volumes.. See “ Volume, Measurements 
of,”§(8). 

Distance Measurers. See “ Draughting 
Devices,” p. 263. 

Dividing Engine for ruling Line Stand- 
ards AND Pine Scales ; general description 
and method of use. See “ Line Standards,” 
§( 2 ). 

Double-tank Comparator: description and 
outline of method of using for determination 
of absolute coefficient of expansion. See 
“ Comparators,” § (3). 

DRAUGHTING DEVICES 
Centrolinead 

This is used for ruling radial lines in perspec- 
tive drawing to obviate the use of long straight 
edges, etc. By its use the centre of radiation, 
or vanishing point as it is known in perspec- 
tive drawing, may be any distance outside the 
drawing, but the instrument when at work 
requires no more space than is required for the 
drawing. 

The instrument was invented by Peter 
Nicholson, and consists of a long straight edge 
to which are fitted two short arms at one 
end. The arms are fixed by milled set screws 
in quadrant slots cut in a metal plate attached 
to the end of the straight edge, and are 
arranged to clamp at any angle to each other 
and to the straight edge. The axis or centre 
of rotation of the quadrant is in line with the 
ruh'ng edge of the straight edge. 

The centrolinead is guided in its radial 
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movement by two pins or studs., set in a 
position according to tlie distance of the 



vanishing point from the drawing. The 
method of use is as follows : 

The horizontal or normal line for the per- 
spective drawing is ruled, and perpendicular to 
it, at the extreme edge of the board, another 
line is drawn at either the left or right hand 
edge according to the assumed direction of the 
vanishing point. On the perpendicular, and 
equidistant on each side of the normal line, 
the studs or pins are fixed a suitable distance 
apart. The centrolinead is now set with 
the straight edge along the horizontal line 


[ ever, instead of being straight, are arranged 
concentrically on dials at the front and back 
of the instrument, and are protected by glass 
discs mounted in a metal frame. The design 
of the instrament follows closely that of a 
watch, the size being approximately the same. 

The Boucher Cakulator (Fig, 2) has a 
movable dial at the front, rotatable by the 
milled stem at the top, and a fixed dial at the 
back. 

The fine needle pointers, which are set in 
line back and front, are rotated by the milled 
head at the side. A fixed pointer is attached 
to the case, and extends over the four scales 
on the dials. 

Reading from the centre the scales on the 
front dial are as foUows : 

The first and second concentric scales repre- 
sent square roots of the numbers on the third 
scale. The third scale is the ordinary log- 
arithmic scale. The fourth, or outer scale, is 
the sine scale, and is marked with angles of 
which the natural sines can be read off on the 
third scale. 

The scales on the back, reading from the 


and the short armvS adjusted to 
touch the pins, and locked. The 
angle between the arms to suit 
the assumed distance of the vanish- 
ing point is found by trial, i,e. by 
moving the straight edge about, at 
the same time keeping the arms in 
contact with, and sliding against, 
the pins, and judging whether the 
angle of the lines drawn by the 
straight edge suit the perspective to 
he drawn. Should the vanishing 
point appear to be too near, the 
angle between the short arms should 
be increased or vice versa. 

The figure shows the instrument 



Tront. Back. 

Fig. 2. 


in use when the vanishing point is 
to the left-hand of the drawing. When in use 
for a right-hand vanishing point the arms and 
the straight edge are disconnected, and the 
quadrant re-fixed with the reverse side up- 
wards. It is preferable, however, to have two 
instruments set as required. 

To adjust the instrument quickly and 
accurately is really a matter of experience. 

The angle for the setting of the arms may be 
found by calculation ff the position of the 
vanishing point is definitely known and the 
distance between the studs settled. 

A simple form of centrolinead can be made 
by forming the straight edge and the arms 
in one piece, the adjustment ha this case 
being obtained by the position of the guide 
pins. 

Circular Calculators 

In principle these instruments are similar to 
that of the flat slide rule. The scales, how- 


centre, are first, second, and third cube roots 
of numbers given on the third scale on the 
front dial, and are located by means of the 
rotating pointers. The outer ring is evenly 
divided and gives logarithms. 

The working of the calculator is similar in 
principle to the ordinary slide rule. It will be 
seen, however, that only one logarithmic scale 
is provided which does not move relatively to 
a fixed scale as in the case of the slide rule. 
The addition and subtraction of scales in this 
case is performed by fixing an arc length by 
the pointers, which represents the distance 
equivalent to a fixed scale, and adding or 
subtracting from this by the movable scale. 
Eor example, to multiply 2x4, the 2 on the 
ordinary log scale is set against the fixed 
pointer, and the movable pointer set to the 

1 of the scale, thus giving an arc length of 

2 between the pointers- To complete the 
calculation we simply add a length 1-4 to 
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this, thus move the dial backwards until 4 is 
under the movable pointer, and read 8 the 
result under the fixed pointer. Division is 
accomplished by subtracting in a similar way. 

The back dial in the figure has a scale and 
pointer at the centre. This is an addition 
which is arranged on the Stanley Boucher 
calculator for finding the position of the 
decimal point, by automatically indicating 
the number of digits to be added or deducted 
from the result- 

Another type of circular calculator is the 
Halden Calculex. This type is provided with 
fixed and movable logarithmic scales similar 
to the flat slide rule. These scales are arranged 
concentrically on the dial, and are similar. 
The outer scale is fixed, and the inner one can 
be rotated by central milled buttons at the 
back and front of the instrument. The pro- 
tecting glasses on each side rotate in the 
outer frame, and are marked with hair lines 
on their inner surface, thus serving the pur- 
pose of a cursor. 

Clinogeaph 

The clinograph is more or less an adjustable 
set-square, as shown in Fig. 3, with one of the 



sides made movable by means of a stiff hinge 
placed at the apex. The movable side can be 
adjusted to any desired angle. 

Compasses, Teoportional 

Proportional compasses are used for dividing, 
reducing, or enlarging in any given proportion. 
The instrument is made in brass or electrum, 
and consists of two flat pieces of metal with a 
short point at each end as shown, each 
identical in shape, and cut away at the centre 
to form a dove-tailed slot. Fitted to the dove- 
tails and sliding throughout their length is a 
split die provided with clamping screw which 
forms the axis of the instrument and locks the 
legs in position. The legs are kept in register 
when closed by a small projection on one leg 
which fits into a corresponding slot in the other 
leg while the adjustment of the axis is made. 
For setting ‘the instrument suitable scales are 
marked, along the edges of the slots, and an 
index line is provided on the sliding die. The 
scales, usually four, are marked Lines, Circles, 
Plans, and Solids. 

The scale of lines is used for enlarging or 


reducing drawings and the figures on the scale 
represent the proportions. Thus if the index 



Fig. 4. 


is set to division 4 the proportion of the long 
points to the short points wall be as 4 is to 1. 

The scale of circles is used for dividing the 
circumference of a circle into equal parts up 
to 20. If the index is set to 12 the short points 
will divide the circumference of a circle of the 
radius given by the long points into 12 equal 
parts. 

The scale of plans is used to reduce or 
enlarge the area of a plan. For example, 
if the slide is set to the ^vision 3 the area of 
a circle struck by the long points will be three 
times the area of one struck by the shorter 
points. 

The scale of solids is used in cases where 
enlargement and reduction on drawings is 
required to be in proportion to the cubical 
contents of the articles drawn. For example, 
to make a drawing of a tank to give a cubical 
capacity of six times that of one already 
drawn the slide would be set to 6 and dimen- 
sions taken from the existing drawong with the 
short points would be set off on the larger 
drawong with the long points. 

Compasses, Triangular 

A simple three-legged compass made in the 
form of a pair of dividers with an extra leg 



hinged on the centre pin of the head joint. 
The extra leg moves in any direction horizon- 
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tally or vertically. The leg also has a clamping 
screw by which its length can be adjusted. 
This instrument is used for cop 3 dng plans 
and drawings and is useful for testing the 
accuracy of copies of plans, etc, 

CYMOaEAPH 

An instrument for copying the profiles of 
mouldings or carvings, and sometimes used 
for copying portions of drawings full size. 

Hie instrument is attached to a small draw- 
ing board by adjustable clamps (see Fig, 6). 



Fig. 6. 


By an arrangement of two pivoted parallelo- 
grams, a platform, carrying the copying 
stylus and marking pencil, is controll^ to 
give a parallel motion over the whole surface 
of the board. 

The stylus, pencil, and parallelogram pivots 
are in line on the platform. 

To enable undercuts or intricate profiles 
to be produced the stylus arm is made in the 
form of a bow, and is held in any desired 
position by a pawl engaging a ratchet wheel. 
The rotation takes place about the axis of the 
stylus ball- 


handle in a vertical position is run over the 
map along the distance it is required to 
measure. This distance may then be found 
by running the wheel the reverse way along 
a suitable scale until the collar is back i^ainst 
the stop, and the pointer at zero. The 
distance travelled along the scale represents 
the distance on the map. The instrument is 
sometimes calibrated by means of a scale 
along the screw, and a divided wheel, so that 
the use of a scale is unnecessary. 

(ii. ) The Roiameter (Fig. 8). — ^This instalment 
is us^ for the same pur- 
pose as the opisometer 
described above, but it is 
more compact in form, and 
gives a direct reading on a 
dial. As will be seen in the 
figure, it consists of a small 
tracing wheel which, by 
means of clockwork or suit- 
able gearing, moves the 
pointer on the dial, thus 
registering the distance 
travelled by the wheel over Fig. 8. 
the map. It is made to 
read inches and ^ths up to 40 inches, or by 
means of two hands, inches and ^ths up to 
25 feet. 

Draughting Mauhines 

The ParaUel’arm Machine . — ^This apparatus 
is designed to dispense with the use of the tee- 
square, set squares, scale and protractor, and 
is clamped to the drawing board, either at the 
left-hand top comer or, in some designs, in the 
middle. There are several types of this appar- 
atus, all more or less following the same prin- 



Distanob Measurers 
(i) The Opisometer (Fig. 7). — A small instru- 



FIG. 7. 


ment for measuring distance on maps, and 
is constructed as follows : 

A small wheel with a milled edge is mounted 
on a screwed spindle, and the latter is carried 
by a fork in which it is free to slide, but not 
to rotate, the wheel being guided between 
the arms of the fork as shown. On each end 
of the screwed spindle are collars which act 
as stops. From one of the arms a pointer 
is fixed, and a line on the face of the wheel 
forms a zero mark. 

The action is as follows : The milled wheel 
is rotated until one of the stops is brought 
against the fork, and the pointer against the 
zero mark on the whe^. The wheel with the 



ciple. A special type of machine is shown in 
Fig. 9, and its principle of construction is as 
follows : By means of two pivoted parallelo- 
grams a hinged arm is formed, one end of which, 
is connected by a clamp to the top of the 
drawing board : the other end carries a com- 
bined type of square and protractor which is 
free to move throughout the surface of the 
board, the raling edges of the square at the 
same time maintaining a parallel motion. 
The parallel motion is obtained by forming a 
crosshead at the elbow of the arm which 
rigidly connects the inner or centre short sides 
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of the parallelogram at right angles to each 
other as shown in the figure. 

The square is made up of two graduated 
scales set at 90'®, ■which are detachable and fit 
into a stock which is pivoted and forms a 
protractor graduated in degrees. By this 
means the angular position of the square is 
controlled and it can be damped in any posi- 
tion. It has a range of 90® clockwdse and 
45® in an anticlockwise direction. In some 
machines the protractor has a range of the 
complete circle. For rapidly setting standard 
angles such as 30°, 45°, 60°, and 90° an auto- 
matic spring lock is provided. The protractor 
is sometimes fitted with a vernier reading to 
minutes. 

The standard set of graduated scales, which 
are interchangeable in the stock, consist of two 
long and twm short scales covering 3, 1|, If, 
I, I, i and J inches to the foot, and a 24-inch 
straight edge for inking purposes. 

A horizontal hinge is provided at the 
clamped end so that the apparatus can be 
lifted clear of the board. 

Draughtsman’s Curves 


French or irregular curves are made in 
thin pear-wood, vulcanite, or celluloid, and 
are used for ornamental designs, rounding 



0 6 12 i8 Inches 


Tig. 10. 

angles, graph curves, oblique projections, etc. 
There are numerous shapes; some of typical 
shape are shown in JFig, 10. 


Architectural curves are similar to the above, 
but the profile is more irregular, and arranged 
to suit mouldings, arches, and the small-scale 
curves usual in architectural drawings. Typical 
examples are shown in Fig. 11. Radius or 



Fig. 11. 


comer curves are made of thin plate, and 
provide a rapid means of rounding off small 
comers on drawings. The curves are made to 
standard radii, and merge into a straight line, 
so that a smooth finish to the drawn curves 
can be made. vSimilar curves for standard 
radii of larger dimensions are also made. 

(i.) Mathematical Curves (Fig. 12). — A useful 
set of curves of this class have been calculated 



Parabola 


Rect. Hyperbola 




Cycloid 

Fig. 12. 



Ellipse 


and designed by Mr. J. W. Brookes, and are 
made in transparent celluloid. The set of five 
consist of the following : 

Parabola. Axis, focus, and latus rectum 
marked ; equation y = x% unit 1 inch. 

Hyperbola (rectangular). Axis marked ; 
equation xy= \ inch. 

Cubic curve. Equation y = 

Ellipse. Axes and foci marked. Major axis 
3", minor axis 2". 

Cycloid. Roulette of circle 2'' diameter; 
central ordinate marked. 

(ii.) Flexible Curves . — Several forms of this 
type of curve have been designed by Mr. J. W. 
Brookes. The simple type shown in Fig. 13 



Tig. 13. 

consists of a thin steel strip controlled by a 
stiff link work attached to a number of small 
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rings fixed to one side of tlie strip as shown. 
This type is also made in a form in which the 


(wi.) Ship and YacM Curves (Figs. 18 and 
19), — These are made im s|>eeial shapes for 


curvature of the strip is controlled by the forming cu,rves peculiar to ships and yachts, 
fingers instead of the links. Attached to one They are carefully designed, and in most cases 
face of the strip are a number of eyelets into 


SMp Carves. 



length of wood of rectangular section fitted 
with a set-screw at the centre, and two sliding 
links, one at each end. A small spline of lance- 
wood is threaded through the links as shown 
in Fig. 16, and is bent to the required curva- 
ture by means of the set-screw. Splines of 
various lengths and sections may be used 
according to the curvature required. 

(v.) Railway Curves (Fig. 11) or curves 
of standard radii are made of strips of pear- 
wood, sycamore, card- 
— 34:ir' j board, or celluloid, about 

li" wide. They are made 
in sets, the full set of 100 
Tin. 17. curves covering radii from 

1 to 250 inches, the length 
of the largest radius being about 18 inches. 
The outer and inner edges are made to the 
same radius. 

Some types are made with a short straight 
portion at one end, and the tangent point 



Figs. 18 and 19, 

the contour is a mathematically generated 
form of the ellipse, hyperbola, or parabola. 
The set usually consists of about forty curves, 
but as many as eighty different kinds are 
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CxniVE Rabiatob {Fig. 20).— A simple 
device for finding tlie centre or radii of curves, 



A thin edge is desirable if the dimensions 
are to be laid off with ease and without 
inaccuracies caused by parallax effects. The 
flat scale possesses advantages in this direction 
as it lies perfectly flat on the drawing- The 
oval type is usually held in a tipped position 



such as railway curves, etc. It is made of 
vulcanite plate, and is used by setting the edges 
A and B to the curve and drawing a line 
along the edge C. The line thus drawn is 
radial to the curve. The intersection of two 
or more radial lines gives the centre of the 
curve. The device may be used on either side 
of the curve. 


Drawing Scales 

One of the most essential features in a draw- 
ing scale is accuracy. The material from which 
a scale is made is therefore important, and it 
should be carefully selected, bearing in mind 
the effects due to atmospheric changes, tem- 
perature, etc. The latter may be neglected 
except in very special cases, but ordinarily 
the physical qualities of the material and 
atmospheric effects must be taken into account 
if reliability is to be obtained. 

The materials usually employed are steel, 
ivory, boxwood, vulcanite, and cardboard. 
Steel scales can be relied upon to retain their 
accuracy, but for drawing purposes they are 
not considered desirable owing to the reflecting 
surface, and hence the difficulty in reading 
the divisions ; the weight is al^ objection- 
able. Ivory is excellent as regards wearing 
qualities, definition of marking, and cleanliness, 
but unfortunately it gradually contracts and 
continues to do so for a long period. It is also 
very expensive. Boxwood is more generally 
used, and if carefully selected and well 
seasoned is quite satisfactory for ordinary 
drawing purposes. Boxwood, however, is 
rather soft and fine markings are difficult 
to maintain. To overcome this difficulty 
boxwood scales are now often provided with 
white opaque celluloid edges attached by 
means of a tongue and groove, or moulded 
and glued on to the woodwork. Vulcanite 
is seldom used as it is particularly susceptible 
to atmospheric influences, but for use where 
accuracy is not important a vulcanite scale 
with white divisions tends to diminish eye- 
strain when working by artificial light. Card- 
board scales, when specially treated and 
varnished, are satisfactory for ordinary rough 
drafting, and, being flexible, the laying off 
of dimensions with rapidity is facilitated. 
They are, however, difficult to keep clean 
and wear out quickly. Scales are made in 
several sectional forms ; the more or less 
standard sections are shown in Fig. 21. 


Oval 


Sing'le Bevel 




Opposite Bevel 



Triangulaf 



Improved Triangular 
Fig. 21. 


when in use and consequently is easily lifted 
from the drawing. This section is also more 
adapted for marMng on both sides. 

The triangular scale is not so much in general 
use on account of its clumsiness. It is also 
expensive to manufacture, but it possesses 
three thin edges which lie flat on the drawing, 
and as each edge is marked on both sides six 
independent scales can be arranged. This 
type of scale is also made in “ electrum ” or 
steel and is formed by three thin pointed 
blades set radially at 120° to each other. 

In cases where one scale only is required 
on each rule, thus avoiding mistakes often 
made through choosing the wrong scale when 
several are marked on one rule, the “ single 
bevel” type is used. As an alternative to 
reduce the number of scales required by half, 
the “ opposite bevel ” type may be used. This 
type has the advantage, as in the case of the 
oval type, that when lying flat on the drawing 
it can easily be picked up. 

The dividing or marking of a scale is now 
almost entirely done by means of a dividing 
engine, and this method is essential if uniform 
accuracy is to be maintained throughout the 
length, although in the earlier days marking 
was generally hand work. There are a 
considerable number of different forms of 
marking, and each is individual to the class 
of work for which the scale is required. The 
engineei:, architect, surveyor each have their 
particular forms of marking. The engineer’s 
scale is usually made 12'^ 18^', or 24^ long, and 
subdivided duodeoimally, decimally, or into 
eighths and sixteenths of an inch. 
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The style of dividing preferred is a matter 
of choice. Some prefer the open divided type 
with subdivisions at the ends only, and others 
the fully divided type with subdivisions 
marked throughout the length of the scale. 
The figuring also varies. Some scales are 
figured from one end only, either from left 
to right or vice versa: others are figured 
in both directions, so that the figures can he 
easily read independently of the way in which 
the scale is placed on the drawing. Again, 
some are figured from the centre to each end, 
and are known as the “ bisecting back ” type. 

Engineers as a rule prefer both edges on 
each face of the scale divided alike, so that if 
when in use the scale is accidentally turned 
round mistakes do not occur. With this 
system, of course, several scales are necessary 
to cover the range of proportions, but this is 
preferable to crowding on one scale a large 
variety of divisions which have always to be 
carefully examined to make sure that 
the right set is being used. C- 

Mechanical engineers often prefer ^ 
for general work a simple fully divided f 
scale marked into inches and six- ^ 

teenths throughout the length of both |_2 
edges on one I- 

side, and on 

the other side ^ ■ "‘i* ^ ^ 

similarly stanlets cbea 

divided into ^ ^ 

inches and 
twentieths. 

The neces- Fi 


open divided and subdivided at each end as 
shown. 

Some scales intended to be more or less of 
a universal character have the whole available 
space on both sides occupied with scales, 
and in some cases nearly twenty different 
scales are provided. They are obviously 
inconvenient for general work as some of the 
scales do not lie along an edge and stepping 
off dimensions with dividers is therefore 
necessary. The close arrangement adopted is 
confusing, and liability of error is increased 
by choosing the wrong scale. Scales of this 
type are still made for builders and architects, 
(i.) Chain Scales. — These, which are used by 
civil engineers and surveyors, are usually made 
in the flat section, and are fully divided, the 
bevelled edges only being marked. One bevel 
is usually divided into chains and the other 
into feet. Sixty -six divisions on the feet edge 
are made equal to 100 divisions on the chain 
edge. Thus conversions can easily be 

I made. 

Six chain scales constitute a set for 
general work, each having an identi- 
fication number according to the 
divisions per inch ; thus a 40 scale 
will have 40 

in p.ng'UTr|-m^ 1 1 [ i j , 1 1 in i rr|:ir i . ij„| lulS^ divisions per 

, ,, 7L inch. The 

STANLETS GREAT TURNSTILE HOLBOBN. UUmberS of a 

or set are 10, 20, 

- ‘I. . t — t . T -: 4 -r ^ ■ ; 30, 40, 60, and 

although, 

5 . 24. of course- 


“-n — a — a — T"-*i — 5 — 2 

[ qI 

1 cl o|i 1 1 El ** ^ji 31 3] 


1 ; 4) , , C(( 1 M 1 CT 1 31 . t| 

it'iiiiH >p|i!iiiii'ii'^’ 1 iin’*''' t'" 


n-rrlmimiiliul^TTfrm fiiJinmntlrm Trrhm rmlLnniH'I'm 

Emki: 


sary reduc- scales up to 

tion or enlarging in the case of scale 100 are used for topographical surveys. Offset 
drawing is then done mentally. It is scales used with the chain scale for plotting 
convenient, however, to have each end are made from 2" to Q" long according to the 
for, say, two inches again subdivided, i.e. length of the chain scale. The offset is marked 
one side into thirty-seconds and the other similarly to the scale with which it is used, 
into fiftieths. A scale of this type is shown and the ends are accurately square with the 
in Fig. 22. For ordinary small and medium- bevelled edges. For a typical example of 
sized mechanical drawings when the inch is scale and offset see Fig. 24. 
the unit, the scale described above will (ii.) Diagonal Scales, although often marked 
conveniently cover drawings of the following on the back of a type of rectan^lar protractor 
proportions; 2/1, 1/2, 1/4, 1/8. In large supplied in cases of drawing instruments, are 
size mechanical and architectural drawings seldom used for general work, 
when the unit is the foot, it is, of course, 
more or less necessary to have a scale for 
each of the proportions, i.e. S"', ¥ 

to the foot. The subdivisions in this case 
are in twelfths. Standard scales for engineers 
and architects can be obtained in proportions 
as follows: Y h h h h h 1 

inch to the foot ; also 1 j- and 3 inches to 
the foot. 

A special scale (see Fig. 23) known as the 
“ Armstrong,” for use in technical schools 
and colleges, is made oval in section. The 
four edges contain “ eight scales,” viz. 

^ h h 25 shows the form of the marking on 

3 inches to the foot, and the scales are a full-size diagonal scale with which it is 
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possible to obtain dimensions with dividers 
varying by *01 inch, provided, of course, that 



the marking is sufficiently fine and accurate. 
The scale is divided vertically into 10 equal 



spaces by lines drawn horizontally. Crossing 
these lines perpendicularly the unit divisions 
(in this case 1"^) are set out. The top and 
bottom lines of the end division are also 
divided horizontally into 10 equal parts by 
sloping parallel lines, the slope being 1/10 
in the full width of the scale. Thus the first 
division on the top is connected by an oblique 
line to the 0 division on the bottom line, 
the second division on to the top line to the 
first division on the bottom line, and so on. 

The principle of the scale is as follows : 

Consider the triangle OAB. The distance 
OC is 1/10 OB. As OA and OB are straight 
lines the distance CD must equal 1/10 of BA, 
but BA is •01"'. Therefore CD = -001". The 
tenths on the scale are read off by figures 
on the bottom horizontal line and hundredths 
by the figures on the vertical line at the end. 
For example, it will be seen that the dimension 
FG = 1-04 inch and the dimension HJ = 1*46. 

(iii.) The Compass Scale {Fig. 26) is a small 
open divided scale usually 2" or 3"" long, in 
brass, electrum, or ivory, made for the purpose 
of setting dividers, compasses, or spring bows, 
and thus save the drawing scale from the injury 
of the compass points. It is sometimes at- 
tached to the tee -square, but it is more 
convenient to have it sunk into the drawing 
scale and marked with corresponding divisions 
(see Fig. 27). 

Deawing Tables 

(i.) Adjustable Tables . — These are made to 
a variety of designs. The general principle, 
however, is more or less similar and provides 
a means by which the drawing-board can 


he fixed at any desired angle from horizontal 
to vertical by an arrangement of the clamps, 
quadrants, and levers. Trays and 
ledges are suitably arranged for 
the accommodation of pencils, 
instruments, etc. The tee-«iuare 
or sliding straight edge is designed 
to move freely and yet retain its 
position when at rest without slip- 
ping. Where the straight edge is 
used pulleys and cords are ar- 
ranged to control the parallel 
movement, but in the case of 
the tee - square some simple quick - acting 
clamp is provided 

(ii.) The Stanley Drawing -iMe 
(Figs. 28a, 28b). — This consists of a 
balanced drawing-hoard w'hich may 
be inclined at any angle between 
the horizontal and vertical, and 
is clamped rigidly in position. 
Height adjustment is also provided 
so that the operator may either work 
in a sitting or standing position. 

The tee-square may be clamped 
instantly in any position and is always held 



Fiq. 28a. — B oard raised. 
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close to the surface of the paper. A ledge on 
the blade acts as a rest for instruments, pencils, 
etc., when the board is set to a steep incline. 
The board is readily detachable and can be 
replaced by another when required. 

(iii.) Perspective Drawing-board {Pig. 
29). — This board, which is fitted with an 



adjustable stand, is, as its name implies, 
specially designed for perspective drawing. 
It is more or less of the standard pattern, 
fitted with a tee-square, running in a groove, 
and provided with a clamp. On both the 
extreme right and left hand edges of the 
board are grooves into which adjustable studs 
are fitted for use with two centrolineads. The 
centrolineads are designed to suit the board, 
and are each fitted with a hinged ruling arm 
so that either rule, when not in use, can be 
moved clear of the board. 

Eor a detailed description of the centrolinead 
and its method of use, see above under heading 
“ Centrolinead.” 

(iv.) Tracing Frame {Pig. 30). — Used for 
copying drawings when the copy is required 



on thick paper and with minimum injury to 
the drawing to be copied. It consists of a 
simple framework carrying a sheet of plate 
glass which is hinged to a sub-frame at base, 
and by means of movable struts the inclina- 
tion of the glass can be adjusted to suit the 
direction of the light. 

The drawing to be copied, with the plain 
paper above, is pinned to the frame over the 


glass, and the frame adjusted to receive a 
maximum amount of light through the glass 
and paper. By the aid of a good light the 
tracing can be very accurately done. A re- 
flector is sometimes used if the paper is thick 
and a more concentrated light is required on 
the glass. 

Ecoenteolikeab 

A simple instrument for drawing eccentro- 
radial lines from a given centre : for example, 
the taper arms of a wheel or the teeth of milling 
cutters and other uses in mechanical drawing. 
In its simplest form it consists of a small ivory 
rule about S"' long, to which is pivoted a small 
arm carrying a needle-point. The pivot is 
provided with a locking screw. The needle- 
point swings radially about the end of the rule 



Fig. 31. 


and can be fixed at any desired angle to the 
right or left of the centre of the rule. Its 
position is indicated on a sc^le. In use, 
when set to the required angle, the needle- 
point is put in the centre of the wheel to be 
drawn and one side of each of the arms drawn. 
The needle-arm is then thrown over to the 
reverse side of the centre of the rule, and the 
remaining side of the arms drawn. 

Elliptical Trammel 

(i.) With the aid of this instrument large 
ellipses can be easily and accurately drawn. 
The type shown is designed more particu- 
larly for sizes above minor axes. The 



bed is constructed in the form of a cross, 
with short needle - points protruding from 
the under side for fixing the instrument 
to the paper. Through the centre of the 
arms^ on the upper side, are two vee-slots 
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crosaing each other at right angles. Each 
slot is fitted with a slide carrying a vertically 
pivoted swivelling head throngh which a 
rectangular trammel rod is made to slide 
freely, or be locked in any position with a 
milled set-screw. On the end of tl\e rod a 
fitting is fixed to receive the scribing pen or 
pencil. To draw an ellipse, the instrument is 
used as follows : Two lines are drawn at 
right angles on the paper and the major and 
minor axes marked off. The instrument is 
then placed in position with the centre lines 
of the tee-slots normal to the lines drawn, 
and is fixed by pressing the needle-points into 
the* paper. With the set-screws in the slides 
free, the trammel rod is brought into line with 
the major axis, and the pencil-point set to 
the axis mark. The minor axis slide now 
being in the centre of the cross is locked to 
the rod by the set-screw. (It should be noted 
that the major axis slide is between the 
scribing point and the minor axis slide.) In 
a similar way the major axis slide is set by 
moving the rod through so that the pencil 
can be set to the minor axis mark, and the 
rod locked with the set-screw to the major 
axis slide. The slides are now both locked to 
the rod, and the ellipse may be drawn by 
moving the pencil carefully round the instru- 
ment, allowing the pair of slides to control its 
path. 

The action of the trammel depends on the 
property of an ellipse, that if, from a point on 
the minor axis as centre, a circle be described 
having the major semi-axis as radius, and the 
centre be joined to the point of intersection 
of the circle and ellipse, then the intercept on 
this line between the point of intersection and 
the major axis is equal to the minor semi-axis 
of the curve. 

(ii.) The Semi -elliptic Trammel {Fig. 33). — * 
This is similar in principle and action to the 



Fig. 33. 


instrument described above, but with it much 
smaller ellipses can be drawn, and it has a 
much larger range over all sizes. It has the 
disadvantage, however, that only half of the 
ellipse can be drawn with one setting. The 
slides are arranged in different planes, and 
being independent a smoother working action 
is obtained, 'The minor aixis slot is at the top, 
similar to the elliptic trammel, but the major 
a.irrg ^ot IS cut in a vertical face along the 
front of thb ihstrnment. In setting the 
instrument ^Ae vertical face cjau be set aloiE^ 


the line of the major axis, enabling a much 
easier and more accurate setting to be obtained. 

(iii.) MUiptograph {Fig. 34). — This instru- 
ment is designed to produce ellipses of small 



Fig. 34. 


size with one setting, and has a range from 
to 6^ major axis. The principle of its action 
is a combination of a rotary and a rectilinear 
motion. 

The base is in the form of a table on four 
1^. Two of the legs are fitted with needle- 
points for locating the axis of the instrument 
along the major axis line of the ellipse to be 
drawn. In line with the needle-points a long 
slot is cut in the centre of the table and fitted 
with a slide. Across the table at right angles 
to the slot a rectangular plate is arranged to 
slide in dovetailed guides, and the plate has a 
large circular hole in its centre into which is 
fitted a disc free to rotate in the plate. The 
disc has an adjustable centre in the form of 
a slide fitted in a slot across its diameter, 
and provided wdth an index and a scale, as 
shown, for setting the eccentricity of the centre. 
This centre is arranged to work coaxially 
with the centre of the slide in the slot of the 
table beneath, and directly through their axes 
a square vertical rod passes, to the bottom of 
which a bar carrying an adjustable pencil 
is attached. By turning the milled head at 
the top of the vertical rod the ellipse is de- 
scribed, and by lifting the milled head the 
pencil is removed from the paper. The pencil 
is adjusted radially by means of the horizontal 
milW head shown in the figure, and a scale 
and index are provided. 

To set the instrument for a given ellipse, 
the pencil is adjusted in its slide to the required 
minor axis, setting of course by the scale. 
On the disc above the difference between the 
major and minor axes is set to the scale on the 
disc. 

It should he noted that the bar carrymg 
the pencil is in line with the slot and slide 
in the disc. 

After the above adjustments, the instrument 
is set in position by the needle-points along 
I the major a^ Ime drawn on the paper, and 
by rotaring Ae ruilled head referred to above 
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the ellipse is produced to the required dimen- 
sions. 

It will be seen that during the operation 
the rectangular plate moves to and fro in its 
transverse slides as the disc rotates, and that 
the disc merely forms a crank to which the 
pencil is attached, and is controlled in its 
movement by the major axis slot in the bed 
beneath. 

Hudson’s Horse-powee Computing Rule 

A form of slide rule for calculating the pro- 
portions of steam engines. It is fitted with 
two slides movable in either direction. It 


is made in cardboard or boxwood. It gives 
without any calculation — 

(1) The I.H.P. from the usual data. 

(2) The size of the engine for any given 
power. 

(3) Piston speed. 

(4) Ratio of cylinders of compound engines. 

(5) The mean pressure for any cut-off can 
be found from the initial pressure. 


Isograph 

A form of adjustable protractor used 
similarly to the ordinary set-square for setting 
off any angle. It is similar in construction to 
the carpenter’s two-foot single folding-rule : the 



laminated hinge in the case of the isograph is 
graduated in degrees to form a protractor, and 
arranged so that the two straight edges can 
be set to any inclination between 0 and 180 
degrees. 


Laths for Curve Drawing 

(i.) The Parabola . — This is a simple appar- 
atus by which parabolic curves of given 
dimensions may be drawn with reasonable 
accuracy. It consists of a lath and a tee- 
square. 

The lath has one edge which is true and 
straight, and the square is similar to an 
ordinary tee - square, but is flush on both 
sides ; the top of the stock is square with the 
blade edge. 

In producing a given parabola the axis and 
base lines are drawn and the focus and base 
points marked. The lath is set in a position 
parallel to the base line 
either along the direc- 
trix or in a position to 
leave sufficient space 
for the curve to be 
drawn. 

The stock of the 
square is placed against 
the lath with the edge 
of the blade intersect- 
ing the base line at the 
base point as shown. 
A cord is then stretched 
from a pin fixed in the 
focus point and attached 
to the blade of the square 
at the base point. The 
attachment is made by 
drawing the cord through a hole drilled 
transversely through the blade at the required 
place, and fixed by means of a round taper 
wedge. Several holes of suitable pitch are 
usually provided. 

The parabola is drawn with a pencil, com- 
mencing at the base point by holding the 



cord with the pencil-point against the blade 
edge and at the same time allowing the square 
to slide along the straight edge towards the 
axial line. The length of the cord is equal 
to the distance between the base line and the 
directrix. Hence clearly the distance of the 



Tig. 35. 
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pe,ncil from the locus is equal to its distance 
from the directrix, the fundamental property 
of a parabola. When one half of the parabola 
is completed the other half is drawn by 
turning the square over ■ and repeating the 
operation. The lath is held in po^sition by 
weights. The illustration shows the square in 
two positions. 

(ii.) The Hyperbola (Fig. 38). — The hyp)er- 



bola may he drawn in a similar way to 
the parabola method described above. In 
this case a simple lath is used. A centre, at 
one end, in line vdth the edge is provided by 
means of a hole drilled in a metal projection. 
Along the edge of the lath transverse holes 
are drilled, and a wedge is provided for fixing 
the cord. The method of use is as follows : 

The axes and base line of the hyperbola are 
drawn and the focus S, his second focus H, 
and the base points marked. The lath is 
centred at the second focus H point by 
means of a pin passing through the centre hole 
referred to above, thus forming a fulcrum. 
The lath is then set so that the true edge 


Thus HP”SP=a constant, which is the fun- 
damental property of the hyperbola. 

The hyperbola is completed by turning the 
lath over and repeating the method on the 

other side of the axis. 

Loo -LOG Rules 

The Log-log rule is similar to the ordinary 
slide rule, but is made wider to accommodate 
additional scales which enable pow-era and roots 
to be determined by one operation. The prin- 
ciple involved was first used by Dr. Roget 
in 1815, but not until recent years has the 
system been successfully applied to the slide 
rule. 

There are several types of log-log rules 
made, but one of the earliest of this type was 
designed by Professor Perry, P.R.S., and is 
known as the ‘‘ Perry Rule ” (described below). 
The special log-log scales are generally arranged 
along the upper and lower edges of the rule, 
and are used in conjunction with the ordinary 
scales. The log-log scale is graduated in 
divisions proportional to the logarithm of 
the logarithm of the numbers indicated along 
the scales, and is used for calculating a® = a?. 
The logarithmic method of calculating a”’ = x 
is log a X 71= log X. 

By again taking logs, 

log (log a) -h log = log (log x). 

It is now evident that given a suitable log-log 
scale on the rule this calculation can be 
accomplished by simply adding n by the 
slide and reading x on the log-log scale. 

(i.) The Perry Pule (Fig. 39). — In the Perry 



intersects the base line at the base point. 
From a pin fixed at the focus S a cord is 
attached to the edge of the lath and fixed 
by means of a wedge to one of the trans- 
verse holes at B referred to above. 

The semi-hyperbola is drawn by running 
the pencil along the edge of the lath towards 
the apex and at the same time keeping the 
cord between the pencil-point and the lath, 
allowing the latter to swing until in line with 
the axis. For we have 


and 


HP -f PB = a constant, 
SP-l-BP=:a constant. 


rule the log-log scales are used in conjunction 
with scale B of the slide, and extend along the 
upper and lower edges of the rule. The upper 
scale, known as B, has a range of numbers from 
1-1 to 10,000, and the lower scale, - E or E“b 
a range from *0001 to 0-91, enabling numbers 
less than unity to be easily dealt with. The 
scales are reciprocal one with the other. Thus, 
•5 will be found on scale E-^ opposite 2 on 
scale E. 

In using the rule to find a\ a is simply 
multiplied by n, using the scales E and B. 
Thus, set the unit of slide B opposite a on 
E and read the answer on E opposite n on 


voT.. m 


T 
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B. The index n may be positive or negative, directly above the base can be drawn without 
The result for a negative index is read off on sliding the base along sideways, 
the reciprocal scale because = 1/a^, that is. Parallel rules are often used for section 
a-» is the reciprocal of a’*. To find (Z-», if a lining on engineers’ drawings, and adjustable 
is greater than unity we multiply a on the devices are sometimes fitted to limit the 
scale E by w on the slide and read the answer movement of the bevelled blade to the desired 
on scale E“^ but if less than unity multiply pitch of the sectioning. The method of use 
a on by n on B and read the answer on E. is as follows : 

In using the log-log scales it should be The rule is closed and a line drawn along 
noted that the values of the marking should the bevelled edge. The bevelled edge is then 
be taken as given (e.y. 1*5 is definitely 1-5, extended out to the limit allowed and another 
and cannot be taken as 1500 or -0015, etc., line drawn. The base of the rule is now closed 
as wdth the ordinary scales), up and the bevelled rule again extended and 

(ii.) The. Faber Log-log Rule (Fig. 40). — In another line drawn. It will be seen that by 
this rule the two log-log scales are arranged in opening and closing after each line is drawn 
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a similar way to the Perry rule, but the upper 
scale has a range from 1*1 to 2*9, and the 
lower scale from 2-9 to 100,000. These scales 
are used in conjunction with the C scale of the 
slide. When using on the right-hand end of 
the slide a special unit line marked W is used 
as the unit point. This rule is also provided 
with two special scales on the stock beneath 
the slide, one for calculating efficiency of 
dynamos, effective horse-power, etc., and the 
other for loss of potential, current strength, etc. 

Parallel Rules 

^ The simple type (Fig. di) consists of two 
similar rules, one with a bevelled edge, pivoted 
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together by two metal Hnks as shown in the 
illustration. The pivot centres on each of the 
rules should be equidistant. The centres of 
the links also should 


a series of equidistant parallel lines are 
produced. 

Set squares serve the purpose of this t 3 rpe 
of rule equally well, with the result that the 
parallel rule is not often used by draughtsmen. 

The rolling type of parallel rule (Fig. 42) 
is far superior to the link type described 
above, and is used more particularly by civil 
engineers and architects for ruling parallel 
lines on large drawings when it is difficult to 
use a tee-square, and also when parallel lines 
in various directions are required. With this 
type of rule it is possible to rule parallel easily 
and rapidly in any direction directly in line 
wdth the ba^ line. 

The rule in its simple form consists of a 
fairly stout rectangular bevelled rule mounted 
on two wheels of equal diameter which project 
slightly below the lower surface. The wheels 
are mounted solidly on a long axle running on 
bearings fixed to the rule, and are protected 
above by a semicircular cover. These rules 
are made in ebony wdth brass and electrum 
fittings, and the sizes range from 6" to 24" 
long, and sizes up to 36" are sometimes made. 

Weight within reason is an advantage. The 


be equal if accurate 
parallel lines are to be 
produced. 

The range of this 
instrument is limited 
by the swing of the 
hnks. To increase 
the range another 



Fig. 42. 


pair of links connecting another rule on 
the opposite side may be added. When 
arranged with two sets of Hnks parallel lines 


fighter types are liable to slip on smooth paper 
and for this reason the rules are sometimes 
made throughout in gun-metal or electrum. 
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Protractors 

The simple type (see 43) consists of a cir- 
cular plate of electrum, vulcanite, or celluloid, 
the circumference of which is bevelled to a 
thin edge and divided into 360° and half 
degrees. The marking is figured every 10°. 
The circular plate is cut away near the 
centre, leaving a cross-bar one edge of which 
is diametral, and bevelled to a thin edge. 


Pic. 43. 

Central along the bevelled edge a line is 
marked which represents the centre or setting 
point of the protractor. 

The transparent celluloid type is ^ usually 
made solid, and is marked and divided on 
the underside, thus eliminating errors due to 
parallax. The setting point merely consists 
of a small hole pricked through or cross-lines 
on the underside. To obtain more accurate 
results a small separate arm marked with a 
vernier is used (see Fig* 43). With this attach- 
ment, marking off to minutes may be accom- 
plished, and the bevelled edge of the arm 
enables a portion of the radial line to be drawn. 
Another type of circular protractor (see Fig. 44), 
made in brass or elec- 
trum, has the vernier 
scale and arm arranged 
to rotate radially about 
a hollow centre bearing 
supported by four radial 
arms. The setting point 
in this case is marked 
on a small circular piece 
of glass or celluloid let 
into the centre of the 
hollow bearing and con- 
centric with it. The 
setting point is some- 
times located by a small 
circle as well as the 
cross-lines, but in this case the lines join 
the circle . but do not cross it. With the 
aid of the lines it is possible to judge the 
centre of the circle more easily. Marking off 
directly from the radial arm often leads to 
inaccuracies if the thic^ess of the pencil-point 
is not accounted for. A more accurate means 
as an alternative is provided by forming the 
end of the arm to accommodate a small hole 
through which a pricker can be used. The 





arm is sometimes made in the form of a spring, 
with a needle-point at the end. Thus by slight 
pressure with the fingers the re(^uired position 
is located by a puncture jwint on the paper. 

The radial setting points on the type of 
protractor just described are engraved at 
45° on bevels arranged on the inner circumfer- 
ence of the divided 
circle. Needle-points 
are also provided at 
the outer ends of the 
arms for fiLxing the 
protractor in position 
on the paper. 

A more elaborate 
type of protractor 
shown in Fig. 45 is 
used more particularly 
for theodolite plotting. 

This instrument is 
fitted with two arms 
in conjunction with 
the vernier, these 
being fitted with 
needle - points hinged 
and controlled by a 
spring. The needle-points are arranged dia- 
metrically opposite each other, thus giving 
two punctures as well as the centre mark 
through which the angular lines can be drawn. 
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Slide Rules 

The slide rule provides a simple mechanical 
means by the aid of which arithmetical, alge- 
braic, and trigonometric calculations can be 
easily and rapidly performed. Its operation 
is based on the properties of logaritlmis, and 
it may almost be regarded as a table of 
logarithms in scale form. In slide rule cal- 
culations the system of logarithms is used 
more or less unconsciously by the operator, 
and it is not necessary for the operator to 
understand the principle of logarithms, as the 
figures representing the value of the divisions 
marked on the scales and used in the calcu- 
lations are not logarithmic : it is the spacing 
of the divisions only which bears relation to 
logarithms. 

Slide rules depend for their action on the 
law that 

log ary = log a; -1- log y. 

The lengths of the divisions of the rule are 
proportional to the logarithms of the corre- 
sponding numbers, and numbers are multiplied 
by adding their logarithms. 

(i.) -The Logariihmic Slide . — ^The straight 
logarithmic scale was invented by Edmund 
Gunter in 1620, and with it calculations 
were made by the aid of dividers. After 
this various types of logarithmic slide rules 
with one or more sliding scales were invented. 
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but it was not until 1850 that Mannheim 
designed the standard British rule used at 
the present time. This t3rpe of rule, also 
known as the “ Gravet rule (see Fig. 46), 
consists of three parts, the body, the central 
slide, and the cursor. The body and the slide 
are each marked with two scales, and it will 
be seen that when the slide is in its normal 


position the adjacent scales of the slide and 
body are alike. 

The cursor is a small metal sliding frame 
containing a glass on which a hair line is 
drawn and is used for the purpose of co-relating 
divisions of one scale with those of another. 

For reference purposes the scales on the 
front face of the rule are generally referred to 
by the letters A, B, C, and D (see Fig. 47). 
Scales are also marked on the back of the slide 
and are lettered T and S. These scales are 
used in conjunction with the others for 
trigonometrical computations, T for tangents, 
and S for sines. Another scale marked L, 
for obtaining the mantissa of logarithms, is 
often to be found in the centre of the slide 
between scales T and S. 

The divisions of the scales A and B, C and D, 
are proportional to the common logarithms of 


size of scales C and D. The divisions on the 
scales are arranged decimally, and by simple 
observation the value of any subdivision is 
found, and by interpolating, the value of 
readings between two subdivisions can be 
obtained. 

The value of the commencing figures of the 
rule and slide may either be taken as 1 as 


indicated, or *1, 10, 100, 1000, provided, of 
course, the values of the other figures are 
altered in the same proportion ; if 1 is taken 
as 10, then 2 will be 20, and so on. 

When calculating with the slide rule, 
beginners often have difficulty in locating 
the position of the decimal point in their 
results. It is possible to formulate rules for 
this purpose, but unless they are memorised 
and carefully applied they cause delay. 
Experienced users of the instrument usually 
calculate throughout, regarding all the figures 
as whole numbers, and fix the position of 
the decimal point in the result by inspection 
or by a rough mental calculation. 

Sometimes, however, when an expression contains 
a number of figures involving zeros and decimals 
it is desirable to rearrange the decimal points so that 
each quajitity contains one whole number only, 




Fig. 47. 


the numbers with which they are marked. 
Thus, for example, the distance from the 
left-hand unit to the figure 3 does not represent 
3 of any specific unit, hut is proportional to 
the logarithm of 3, and if measured on scales C 
or D of a true ^ lO"" rule the distance would 
be 4-771^, i.e. the log of 3 in the proportion 
10/1. Similarly the distance of 2 ^ be the 
logarithm of 2 x 10 = *3010 x 10 = 3-01. It will 
be seen, therefore, that the scales can he readily 
marked ofi from a table of logarithms. 

Scales A or B are marked ofi from logarithms 
in the proportion 5/1, making them half the 

^ The length of a scale or rule usually described as 
10" will generally be found to be 26 centimetres. 


multiplying in each case, of course, by 10 to some 
power positive or negative according to the number 
of places and direction the decimal points are moved. 
For example : 

268-3 X -0 00675 2-683 x 10^ x 6-75 x 10“^ 

•03 x 8006-1 ” 3 X 10-2 X 8-0061x10® 

_ 2-683x6 45x10-2 2-683x6-75x10“® 
3x8-0061x10 “ 3 x 8-0061 

This method not only assists in finding the decirnal 
point, but simplifies the calculation to a great extent. 

A considerable amount of practice is necessary 
with the slide rule to obtain results with rapidity 
and precision, and also for rapidly settling the 
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position of tJbe decimal point. Some general methods 
of calculation are explained below. 

(ii.) Squares and Square Roots. — If the 
scales A and D are examined it will be seen 
that the numbers on A are the squares of the 
numbers directly below on D. The use of the 
cursor enables the coincidence of the divisions 
on the two scales to be more easily noted. If 
the cursor is set to coincide with a given 
number on D, the square of the number can 
be read off on A. In extracting square roots 
this process is, of course, reversed. 

(iii) Multiplication and Division. — In using 
logarithms, multiplication of two or more 
numbers is effected by adding the logarithms 
of the factors, and division by subtracting the 
logarithms of the factors. This is precisely 
the principle attaching to the use of the slide 
rule for these calculations, the addition or 
subtraction in this case being performed by the 
slide scale, since the linear dimensions of the 
scales as described above are proportional to 
the logarithms of the numbers marked on 
the scales. For example, to multiply 2-5 by 
6, set the unit of the slide opposite 2-5 on the 
scale A. and against 6 on the slide read the 
product 15 on A. For division the operation 
is reversed. Thus, to divide 6 by 2*5, set the 
2-5 on the slide against 6 on A, and read 
the quotient 2-4 on A against the unit of 
the slide. 

It will be observed that by setting the unit 
of the slide against a given number on A the 
products of the number multiplied by any 
number on the slide can be read off directly 
on scale A. 

The lower scales, C of the slide, and D of 
the rule, may be used in the same way as A 
and B for calculation, and they are sometimes 
preferred as the divisions are more open. It 
should be noted, however, when using these 
scales, or when continued multiplication is per- 
formed on the upper scales, that it is necessary 
to use the right-hand unit if the result of the 
calculation cannot be found on the scale, or 
that during a calculation it may sometimes 
be necessary to transfer from the unit at the 
one end to the unit at the other. 

(iv.) Proportion. — This is simply a com- 
bination of multiplication and division. For 
example : 


Using the rule, set 4 on B opposite 2 on A, 
and opposite 7 on B read the answer 3*5 on A. 
Now that the slide is set, any proportion of the 
ratio 4 : 2 can be read off along the scale. 

(v.) Reciprocals. — The reciprocal of a 
number n being 1/n, the principle already 
described for division oan be applied. For 
example, to find the reciprocal of 16, set 16 on 
0 opposite the leftrhand unit on D, and read 


opposite the right-hand unit of C the answer 
•0625 on D- Or, alternatively, set the left-hand 
unit of the C opposite 16 on D, and opposite 
the right-hand unit of D read the reciprocal 
•0625 bn C. 

Another method, by which all reciprocals 
can be read off directly without moving the 
sUde, is to reverse the slide so that scale C is 
above scale B. Then, by setting the end 
units of the slide and rule in coincidence, the 
reciprocals of the numbers on scale D can be 
read directly on the inverted scale C by using 
the cursor. For example, in line with 4 on D 
will be seen -25 on C. The numbers on C are, 
of course, read as decimals. 

If the rule is examined with the slide set as 
described, it will be seen that the length of 
slide representing the reciprocal is added to 
the length of scale I) representing the number, 
and since the reciprocal of a number multiplied 
by the number is equal to 1 the two lengths of 
the scale must be equal to 1 or 10, i.e. the total 
length of the rule. 

(vi.) Cubes and Cube Roots. — The cube of 
a number is obtained by fibcding the square 
as previously described, and multiplying it by 
the number itself ; or, as follows, which is 
similar, set the left-hand unit of the slide 
opposite the number on D, and opposite the 
number on B read the cube root on A. 

A simple alternative method is to invert 
the slide so that scale B is adjacent to scale D. 
Find the number of which the cube is required 
on each of these scales, and set the divisions 
to coincide, then opposite the unit of the slide 
the cube will be found on scale A. 

The cube root is obtained by locating the 
number on A with the cursor and adjusting 
the slide so that two numbers of the same 
value appear at the same time, one on the 
scale B under the cursor, and the other on 
scale D under the left-hand unit of scale C. 
Simply the reverse of the cube method. 

An alternative method by inverting the 
slide as described above is perhaps more 
simple. Set the left- or right-hand unit 
opposite the number on A ; look along the 
scales B and D, and find two numbers of the 
same value which coincide. The number 
found is the cube root. For example, to find 
the cube root of 64, invert the slide, set the 
unit of the slide (the right-hand one in this 
case) opposite 64 ,* by glancing along the two 
lower scales it will be seen that divisions 
marked 4 coincide ; 4 is then the cube root. 

(vii.) The Fourth Power and Fourth Root . — 
The former is found by squaring the square 
root, and the latter by finding the square 
root of the square root. 

(viii.) Loga/rithmSf Sines, and Tangerds . — 
On the reverse side of the slide will be found 
three scales. The upper one, marked S, gives 
values of sines ; the middle one, marked L, 
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the mantissa of logarithms, and the lower 
one, marked T, tangents. 

The scale L, it will be seen, is divided into 
10 equal parts from left to right, and sub- 
divided into oOths, and represents the mantissa 
of logarithms of the numbers found on scale 
D, to which they can be related by means of 
the lower reference line in the right-hand gap 


which power and root calculations can be 
made with one setting of the slide only (see 
Log-log Rules.” 

(xi.) Cubing Bides (Fig. 48). — The Reitz rule 
is an example of this type and has, in addition 
to the usual scales, A, B, C, and D, a special 
scale arranged along the top edge above scale 
A, which is equivalent to three times the 
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at the back of the rule. Thus, to find the 
logarithm of 4, set the left-hand unit of the 
slide opposite 4 on scale D, turn the rule over, 
and opposite the line in the gap read -602 on 
scale L. This number is the decimal part or 
mantissa of the logarithm. The characteristic 
according to the rules of logarithms must of 
course be added. 

(ix.) Sines . — By the use of the scale S the 
numerical value of the sine can be obtained for 
a given angle, or conversely the angle from the 
value of the sine. To find sine 30®, set 80 
on scale S opposite the mark in the gap, 
turn the rule over, and opposite the right-hand 
unit of A read -5 on B. 

An alternative method enabling sines of 
angles to be read off direct is accomplished 
by turning the slide over so that sine scale 
lies along the scale A with the end units 
in coincidence. It will then be seen that 
values of the sines are given on A opposite 
the angles on the sine scales, and vice versa. 

(x.) Tangents . — Tangents may be found in 
a similar way to sines, described above, by 
using the left-hand gap and the scale marked 
T. For example, to find the tangent of 30®, 
set the 30 on scale T opposite the line in the 
gap, turn the rule over, and read the value 
•577 opposite the left-hand unit of D on scale C. 

Powers and roots other than those of the 
simple forms already described can be calcu- 
lated with the slide rule by the application of 
the ordinary logarithmic principles for power 
and roots. Thus logarithmically, to find 
multiply the log of a by and delogarise the 
product, and find the number of the logarithm 
obtained. Similarly, to find ^ k! a — x, proceed 
as above by dividing by n instead of multiply- 
ing. This process can be worked out on the 
slide rule by using the L scale in conjunction 
with scales C and D. It involves, however, 
several re-settings. Rules are now made, 
however, with additional scales by means of 


length of scale D, thus enabling cube and cube 
roots to be read directly by means of the 
cursor, using scale D similarly to the way in 
which it is used with scale A for squares and 
square roots. 

A scale, similar to the L scale on the 
back of the ordinary sHde, is provided 
along the lower edge which gives the 
mantissa of the logarithms of the numbers 
on scale D. 

(xii.) FuIleFs Slide Rule (Fig. 49). — This rule 
is in cylindrical form, and the logarithmic scale 
is marked helically on the surface of the 
cylinder, and is equal to a straight slide 83 feet 
long. Multiplication, division, involution, and 
evolution can be per- 
formed with great 
accuracy, the results 
being read off to four 
places of decimals. 

Referring to Fig. 

49, it will be seen 
that the cylinder A, 
on which the scale is 
marked, is mounted 
on a sleeve to which 
is fixed a handle B 
and pointer C. The 
cylinder is free to 
rotate about or move 
up and down the 
sleeve. 

Fitting and sliding 
in the sleeve at the opposite end to the 
handle is a plunger carrying a pointer D. 
The readings are obtained by means of 
the pointers C and D. For example, to 
calculate 5 x 8 -i- 2, set the pointer C to 5 
on the spiral, then move the pointer D to 
the denominator 2, slide the cylinder until 8 
appears under the pointer D, and read the 
answer on the cylinder under the pointer 0. 

The Thachers Rule (Fig. 50). — This in- 
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strument consists of a cylindrical core which 
fits into an open framework made up of 
twenty triangular bars as shown in the figure. 
The core is marked with forty longitudinal 
scales. The right half of each scale is similar 
to the left portion of the scale in advance. 
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The lower edges of the triangular bars are 
marked with scales similar to the core, and 
on the upper edges scales of square roots are 
marked. 

The triangular bars are fixed to rings which 
rotate in the supports at each end. The core 
is free to rotate and move longitudinally in 
the frame. Thus the scale on the bars can 
be brought in view, and any line on the slide 
brought opposite any line on the frame. 


Splines and Weights 

These are used for drawing large irregular 
curves, more particularly of the type met with 
in ship designs. 

The splines, or battens, as they are some- 
times called, are long square strips of lance- 
wood of varying sizes in lengths from to 
8 feet, and from to I''' square. A set is 
usually made up of about 75 sizes. The splines 
are also made to taper uniformly throughout 
their length or from the centre to each end, 


or vice veraa. The weights are rectangular 
blocks of lead cased in mahogany or covered 
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with leather. The base at one end has a 
pointed tongue with which the splines are 
pressed into the desired shapes. 

Draughting Machines. See “Draughting 
Devices,” p. 263. 

Draughtsman's Curves. See “ Draughting 
Devices,” p. 264. 

Drawing Scales. See “ Draughting Devices,” 

p. 266. 

Drawing Tables. See “ Draughting Devices,” 
p. 269. 

Drawings : 

Figuring of tolerances. See “ Metrology,” 
X.§(37) (iii.). 

Marking of. See ibid. X. § (37). 

Method of indicating accumulation of 
tolerances. See ibid. X. § (37) (iv.). 
Drops op Water, Meteorological Effects 
OF. See “Meteorological Optics,” §f (14)- 
(16). 

Duffield’s Method for Measurement of 
Gravity at Sea. See “Gravity Survey,” 
§(5) (ii.) (6). 

Dynamical Theory of Tides. See “ Tides, 
and Tide Prediction,” § (6). 
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EARTH, THE MEAN DENSITY OF THE 

§ (1) The Constant of Gravitation.— While 
geologists and others may have some kind 
of parochial interest in knowing that the earth 
contains a little more than times as much 
matter as an equal volume of distilled water 
of its normal density, the real interest of the 
physicist is directed not towards this figure 
at all, but to the fundamental constant of 
universal gravitation of which the figure is a 
mode of expression. Thus, under the laws 
of gravitation as formulated by Newton, the 
orbits of planets round the sun or of satellites 
round their respective planets, or rather the 
common centre of gravity of each system, give 
the data from which the relative masses of 
the planets and sun may be determined, hut 
no amount of astronomical enquiry will fill 
in the one unknown, the absolute mass of 
any one, or what comes to the same thing, the 
value of the constant G in Newton’s equation : 

Force of attraction =G^^, 


where M and m are the respective masses of 
a pair of bodies, small compared to their 
distance apart or spherical in form, and d is 
the distance between their centres all expressed 
in consistent units. In order to find this 
constant G, experiment must be made in which 
M, m, d and the forc^ of attraction c^ all be 
ascertained. Then knowing the acceleration 
of a falling body at the earth’s surface, or 
of the moon towards the earth, and taking 
account in the former case of the corrections 
due to the elliptic form and centrifugal force 
and the distance to the earth’s centre, the 
total mass and consequent mean density 
follow by calculation, and so, as stated above, 
this is a mode of expression for the constant 
of gravitation, 

(i.) Mountain Obaervations . — There are two 
distinct ways of approach to the experimental 
solution of the problem. That practised first 
by Bouguer on Chimborazo, Maskelyne and 
Hutton at Schieh allion, James at Arthur’s 
Seat, and others, depends upon the supposition 
that an isolated mountain may be treated as 
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an excrescence on an otherwise homogeneous 
earth, or if not homogeneous and smooth, 
other local variations are as far as possible 
allowed for. Then a zenith instrument, set 
first to the north and then to the south, will 
have the direction of the vertical disturbed 
by the attraction of the mountain as a large 
independent body, making the apparent 
difference of latitude greater than that found 
by surveying. Data so obtained w’onld, if the. 
method were suitable, provide the means 
whereby with much calculation the mass of the 
earth and of the mountain could be compared, 
and so from a study of the mountain the mass 
of the earth could 1^ ascertained. The trouble 
is, however, that the study of a mountain at the 
best leaves some doubt as to its geometrical 
and mass constant, and the supposition of a 
homogeneous earth or, what is sufficient, of an 
earth composed of homogeneous concentric 
shells is not justified. Mountains may be 
supported in whole or in part by material of 
lower density below than that on either side, 
giving rise to a kind of hydrostatic equili- 
brium and not requiring other support. In 
such ease the attraction due to the moimtain 
may he in part balanced by a diminished local 
attraction below. Besides this the homo- 
geneous shell structure irrespective of the 
mountain may not exist. It follows therefore 
that, knowing the constant of gravitation 
from laboratory experiments, experimental 
comparison between a part of the earth and 
the rest of the earth may be used to get some 
idea of local density, but it is of little use to 
find the mean density or the constant of gravi- 
tation, and it manifestly cannot be \ised for 
finding both local and mean density. For 
this reason it appears to the writer unneces- 
sary to enter into more details of these experi- 
ments. 

(ii.) Colliery Experiments , — Another class of 
experiment is best known in relation to Airy’s 
researches at the Harton Colliery in 1854, and 
repeated by Von Stemeck with an invariable 
pendulum at Pribram in 1883 and at Freiberg 
in 1885. In these the value of g is found by 
pendulum experiments at the surface and 
again at a considerable depth in the mine. At 
the surface the whole earth attracts the pen- 
dulum at the whole radius for distance ; 
in the mine the spherical shell exterior to the 
pendulum has no action on the pendulum if 
homogeneous but the pendulum is attracted 
as by a smaller earth at a smaller distance. If 
the whole earth were homogeneous in density 
the attraction would be less in the ratio of 
the two diameters, but as the density of the 
interior of the earth is much greater than that 
of the surface, more is gained by being nearer 
the smaller and denser inner sphere than is 
lost by the elimination of the outer shell. 
It is evident that if the homogeneous shell 


structure could be relied upon, experiments 
of the kind would lead to good determinations 
of the mean density owing to the great 
accuracy with w^hich the period of a pendulum 
can be determined, but the same general 
uncertainty as to local variations of density 
detract from the value of such measurements, 
and they will not be described further. They 
are discussed in Poynting’s monograph ^ and 
by Burgess.^ 

For the same reason the experiments of 
Carlini at Mont Cenis, 1821, and of Mendenhall 
at Fujiyama, 1880, in which the period of an 
invariable pendulum is observed at the summit 
and foot of the mountain, are only mentioned. 

(iii.) Lohoratory Experiments . — The second 
way of approaching the problem, now generally 
considered that most likely to give good 
results, is— on paper — the simple and obvious 
one of observing in the laboratory the attrac- 
tion / between two masses at a known distance 
apart. If these are homogeneous spheres 
of masses M, m and the distance between 
their centres is r, G is found at once from the 
equation 


i.e, if all the units employed are consistent. 
The difficulty of measuring this force, however, 
depends upon its extremely small value. 
Taking all the apparatus of the physical 
laboratory in which small forces or couples 
are measured, such as galvanometers, electro- 
meters, which are generally considered delicate 
instruments, no precautions whatever are 
taken to allow for or avoid changes of distance 
between the moving and fixed parts resulting 
from a deflection and the consequent chaugea 
in the gravitational attractions, simply because 
these are immeasurably small in comparison 
with the forces or couples which the instru- 
ments are designed to measure. 

In aU cases where these forces have been 
measured in the laboratory some form of 
balance has been used. If the axis of rotation 
is vertical a torsion balance, if horizontal a 
true gravity balance, and in the latter case 
the arm of the balance may be horizontal 
as in an ordinary balance or vertical as in a 
metronome. 

§ (2) The Torsiok Balakce. — The first 
laboratory instrument ever made was designed 
and constructed by the Rev. John Michell, who 
realised the value and appears to have been the 
inventor of the torsion method of balancing 
very small couples, but he did not live to 
complete it. Some years later Cavendish ® 
altered and completed the Michell apparatus 
and made the experiment which bears his 

^ The Mem Density of tJie Earth, Charles Griffin 
& Co., Ltd. 

* Phys. Rev., 1^0% xiv. 

® Roy. Soc. Phil. Tram., 17S8. 
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name. It is interesting to note that Newton 
discussed the possibility of carrying out both 
the mountain and laboratory types of obser- 
vation, but by a curious numerical blunder 
concluded that the movements to be observed 
would be vastly smaller than as a fact they are. 
If he had not made this mistake he might 
well have applied his experimental aptitude 
to the problem. He, however, divined that 
the mean density was likely to be between 
5 and 6. 

(i.) Gamndish. — ^In the apparatus of Caven- 
dish a light deal lever 6 feet long, stiffened 
with wire ties and carrying suspended at its 
ends lead balls 2 inches in diameter, was 
suspended by a fine silvered copper wire 39J 
inches long within a wooden case. After 
trial with wires of different degrees of fineness 
one was selected which gave a period of 7 
minutes. The ends of the lever were observed 
by telescopes in the w^alla of the building. 
The larger masses were balls of lead 12 inches 
in diameter suspended from a turn-table under 
the ceiling, and turned round from one position 
close to the sides of the box, where their 
attractions tended to turn the lever in one 
direction, to the other position where the 
attractions were reversed, tending to turn 
the lever in the opposite direction. The 
whole angle between the two positions of 
rest so found w'as double the angle due to the 
attraction in cither case. A determination of 
the period of oscillation combined with the 
ascertainable constants of the apparatus give 
ail the information that is needed to find the 
actual attraction and G the constant of gravi- 
tation. Cavendish fuUy realised the import- 
ance of uniformity of temperature and the 
disturbances to be expected from convection 
currents, and he made a number of tests 
directly bearing on these disturbances. Caven- 
dish obtained twenty-nine results, from which 
he deduced a mean value for the density of 
the earth A ; 

A = 5*448 ±*033. 

The corresponding value for the constant of 
gravitation in C.G.S. units is 

G = 6-754xl0"8. 

(ii.) Beich and JBaily . — ^The Cavendish ex- 
periment has been repeated several times, first 
by Reich ^ and Baily,^ but no improvements 
of note were introduced until Cornu and Bailie ® 
made their investigations. They reduced the 
size of the Cavendish apparatus, using a lever 
consisting of an aluminium tube only 50 centi- 
metres long, carrying at its ends balls of 
copper of 109 grammes each. A torsion wire 
of annealed silver 4*15 metres long was used 
together with a mirror, telescope, and scale for 

^ Cowries Rmdtis, 1837. 

* Roy, Astf. Soc, Memoirs, 1848. 

* Oomptes iUndus, 1873 and 1878. 




reading the movements, and the period of 
oscillation was 408 seconds. The attracting 
masses were of mercury aspirated from one 
pair of hollow cast-iron spheres to another pair 
so as to double the deflection. The spheres 
of mercury so used were 12 centimetres in 
diameter. By this means uncertainty as to 
uniformity of density in the interior of the 
large masses was entirely avoided and the 
movement of the mercury gave no disturbance 
to the apparatus. Cornu and Bailie discuss^ 
the effect of linear dimensions on sensibility, 
and showed that in apparatus in all respects 
similar a change of linear dimensions in the 
ratio of 1 : 71 will increase the couple due to the 
attraction in the ratio of 1 : n\ but that if 
the torsion wire is so proportioned as to main- 
tain the same period the torsional rigidity 
will also increase in the ratio of 1 : n^, so that 
the deflection will be unaltered. Their value 
for A was 5-56 and the correspmding G is 
6-618 X 10-8. 

(iii.) Boys , — ^The Cavendish experiment was 
very greatly modified by the present writer,^ 
whose new instrument the quartz fibre {q,v, Vol. 
III.) is so eminently adapt^ for measuring the 
infinitesimally small forces due to the mutual 
attraction of masses of moderate dimensions. 
He showed that while with similar apparatus 
of dimensions n : 1, the angle of deflection is 
the same if the period is the same, yet it is 
possible with very small apparatus to use for 
large masses balls enormously greater in pro- 
portion than any that had been contemplated 
or were practicable with large appax*atus ; 
e.g. with a diameter more than four times the 
length of the beam, instead of one-sixth of this 
as in the apparatus of Cavendish. Then as 
such balls would act on the balls at the more 
remote end of the lever to a nearly equal 
extent in the opposite direction, he suspended 
these at a different level and so removed each 
small ball to a great extent from the adverse 
attraction of the large ball on the other side. 
With the proportions ulrimately decided upon 
for the whole apparatus he calculated the 
azimuth of the vertical plane containing the 
large balls with respect to that containing the 
small, which should give the maximum deflec- 
tion, and used them in that position where not 
only is the deflection greatest and the exact 
deteimination of the azimuth of the least im- 
portance, but the period of oscillatioil is least 
affected by the gravitational attraction. He 
further arranged that the heavy fixed parts 
of the apparatus should be made in the form 
essentiallv of figures of revolution about the 
axis of suspension, so that mutual gravitation 
between these parts and the suspension should 
have no component in the direcrion of motion. 

* Roy. Soc. Proc., 1889, xlvi. * Roy. Soc. Phil. 
Trans., 1895, p. 186 : and Rapports m Oongris Internat. 
de Phys. Pwris, 1900, iU. 
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Also the whole of the suspension which was 
composed of metal v, as either pure gold or was 
electro-gilt, and the interior of the tube in 
which the suspension moved was also electro- 
gilt and polished* Thus no forces due to contact 
electricity could exist, and even if they did 
they would have no components in the direction 
of motion. The lever and mirror were the same 
piece of glass about 23 millimetres long by 6 
wide and about I a millimetre thick, in the ends 
of which sharp V grooves had been cut; the 
small gold balls were suspended by quartz fibres 
lying in these grooves and hanging from hooks 
above. Thus the azimuth of the plane con- 
taining the gold balls was accurately deter- 
mined by the mirror, in which a scale of SOths 
of an inch (J millimetres very nearly), at a 
distance of 7000 millimetres,, was read by 
means of a large telescope. Thus one division 
on the scale represented an angle of deflection 
of ^ tenth of a division, which 

could be observed with certainty, an angle of 
or | second of arc. The large balls were 
made of lead cast and then compressed under 
hydraulic pressure in a strong accurately 
turned cast-iron mould 108 millimetres in 
diameter ; each weighed 7407 grammes. Any 
vacuum cavities, had they been formed, would 
have been squeezed up before the super- 
fluous lead was ejected in the form of wire, 
and uniformity of density was in this way 
assured. The small balls were of pure gold 
compressed in hollow steel hemispheres of 
three sizes, and they weighed 1-30, 2-65, and 
3-98 grammes. The horizontal distance be- 
tween the large balls was 15 centimetres, and 
this also was the vertical distance between the 
pairs of balls at the two levels. The angle 
giving the maximum couple was 65°. The 
complete period of oscillation of the mirror 
and small balls varied between 186 and 246 
seconds, depending upon the pair of gold balls 
chosen and quartz fibre used for suspension. 
These were 432 millimetres long and about 
millimetre in diameter. The distance 
apart of the quartz fibres by which the gold 
balls vere suspended, as also of the wires 
by which the lead balls were suspended, was 
determined by the aid of a special instrument 
called an optical compass in which two micro- 
scopes were made to see successively the fibres 
or wires and a very finely divided micrometer 
scale which had been verified both at the 
Standards Office and in Professor Viriamu 
Jones’s Whitworth measuring machine. 

The apparatus was set up by kind per- 
mission of Professor Clifton in a vault under 
the Clarendon laboratory at Oxford, and in 
its construction and in its surroundings was 
screened from temperature disturbances by 
multiple concentric metallic screens, double 
wood housing, and curtains to an extent that 
might seem superfluous. Convection currents 


were, however, by this means cut down to 
such an extent on good observing nights as 
not to disturb the motion by of a division 
on the scale, which corresponds to an air move- 
ment past the balls of 1 inch a fortnight. 

Nine experiments in all were made : the 
first four before the complete screening and 
other improvements in details had been 
provided ; the last in the winter, in a hurried 
visit of one night to Oxford. The remaining 
four, which were consecutive, were made under 
favourable conditions, and in these experi- 
ments every variation of weight and of dis- 
tance and position, and of quartz fibre, was 
made. These four results were A = 5-5291, 
5-5268, 5-5306, 5-5269, from which without 
any regard to least squares, but with a re- 
collection of the behaviour of the apparatus 
on the several occasions, the writer concluded 
that 5-527 was the best value to be derived 
from the experiments. The other values 
obtained under less favourable conditions 
were 5-5213, 5-5167, 5-5159, 5-5189, and 
5*5172. These had but slight influence in 
arriving at the result given above. The 
corresponding value of G is 6-658 x 10'®. 

(iv.) Braun , — At the same time that the 
investigation last described was being made, 
Dr. Carl Braun, ^ S.J., designed and con- 
structed with his own hands an apparatus 
which he set up in an enclosed comer of his 
room in the monastery at Mariaschein, a 
beautiful spot in the mountains of Bohemia. 
Dr* Braun used a lever 246 millimetres long, 
from the ends of which were suspended balls 
of 54 grammes. The larger balls, weighing 
9146 grammes each, ranged between 38 and 
43 centimetres from centre to centre. All 
four balls were at the same level. A torsion 
wire 840 millimetres long was used. Dr. 
Braun introduced a new feature in that the 
moving system was carried within a tall glass 
bell making an air-tight joint with a thick 
plate-glass base, and he maintained a vacuum 
of 4 millimetres of mercury under the bell. The 
mirror, carried centrally below the lever, was 
inclined at 45° to the vertical, and a horizontal 
scale below was read by reflection from the 
inclined mirror by means of a telescope. Dr. 
Braun had great trouble with the want of 
perfect elasticity and creeping of his zero, 
as others have had before him, a trouble 
entirely overcome by the use of the quartz 
fibre. The writer therefore paid a visit to 
Mariaschein, taking with him a number of 
quartz fibres of suitable dimensions. This 
visit, happening to be on Friday, Michaelmas 
Day, their feast day, and a fast day, was in 
other respects full of interest. Dr. Braun, 
already advanced in years, did not live to 
make further observations. The results ob- 

1 DenJcschr, Akad.. TTm. Wien. Math.^Natur. EL, 
1896, Ixiv., and Nature, 1897, M. 
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tained by him were A = 5-527 ±*001 and 
G = 6-658 X 10"®, identical with that last given. 

(v.) Edtvos . — Of all physicists who have 
interested themselves in this problem, the 
contributions of the late Baron Edtvos ^ are 
the most remarkable for the inventiveness 
and skill with which he has handled the 
balance, whether of torsion or supported on 
knife-edges ; for with the torsion balance he 
not only determined G, but observed differen- 
tial attraction on the balls at the two ends of 
his lever, and with a slowly rotating gravity 
balance he has demonstrate the rotation of 
the earth. When using the torsion balance 
to find G he employed the method, used by 
Reich, of observing the period of oscillation 
when the attracting exterior masses were in 
the same plane as the lever, so as in effect 
to add to the stability given by the torsion 
wire, and again in a transverse position when 
they acted in the opposite sense. He 'was 
able with this device to observe the differential 
attractions of terraces and of tidal water. 
The levers used by Eotvos ranged between 
250 and 340 millimetres in length, and the 
weights at the ends were of 30 grammes. The 
lever was supported by a very long and fine 
wire of platinum which had been kept stretched 
for a month by a weight nearly equal to the 
breaking weight. The lever was suspended in 
a box made with double walls of thick brass, 
and the space in the vertical sense was re- 
stricted to the utmost so as to avoid convec- 
tion currents as far as possible. The results 
obtained were : 

A =5*53 + ‘01 and G = 6*65xl0"®. 

(vi.) Burgess. — Burgess,® working in the Sor- 
bonne, devised a method intended to increase 
the angle of deviation possible by relieving the 
torsion fibre of quartz of a great proportion 
of the weight of the suspended system by 
making use of the principle of flotation. 
For this purpose the lever carried below it 
a metallic cylinder wholly immersed in mer- 
cury, being connected thereto by a narrow 
neck which pierced the capillary surface. 
The disturbances due to capfllarity were 
greatly reduced by a thin layer of dilute 
sulphuric acid. The lever had obviously to 
be taken down outside the vessel of mercury 
to a point low enough to give stability. The 
lever was 12 centimetres long, and carried 
suspended from its ends lead balls of 2 kilo- 
grammes each at the same level. The large 
balls were of lead and weighed 10 kilogrammes 
each. The quartz torsion fibre had no more 
than 5 to 10 grammes to support, and so 
could be made so fine as to allow of very large 
deflections. The result obtained was A =5-55, 
G = 6-64xl0"®. Burgess found the accuracy 

^ Wied. Annalm, 1896. 

* Comptes Rendm, 1899, cxxix., and Pk/s. Rev., 
1902, 14. 


of the experiment limited by uncertainty of 
deflection, due, no doubt, to the action of 
the liquids. He did not determine the 
tomional rigidity of the quartz fibre by 
observations in the gravity apparatus, but 
independently by noting the time of oscillation 
of cylinders of such proportions as to have 
the moment of inertia the same about any 
axis and of different weights, so as to cover 
the range of stretching force applied to the 
fibre. This is, in the 'writer’s opinion, an 
important improvement. On the other hand, 
the increase in the angle of deflection, rendered 
possible by so much buoyancy, seems to the 
■writer to be undesirable if it entails, as it appears 
to do, interference with the elastic perfection 
of the quartz fibre, and unnecessary if optical 
means of observation have not b^n pushed 
to the furthest limit of accuracy possible. 

§ (3) Temperature Variations. — Poynting 
and Grey ® have made use of a torsion balance 
somewhat on the lines of that used by the 
present writer, in "w^hich an attempt was made 
to detect, if it existed, any variation of the 
gravitation due to the direction of the axis of 
crystallisation in balls of quartz. For this 
purpose the larger fixed balls were kept in 
rotation so as to turn S3mchronously with the 
period of the lever. If then there were any 
variation a swing would slowly be developed, 
but none was detected, and these observers 
concluded that there can be no variation of 
as much as of the whole attraction. 

Dr. P. E. Shaw * has made an attempt to 
connect the value of G -with the temperature 
of the larger body, from which, if such a 
connection were definitely established, the 
relative masses of the sun and the planets, 
derived from the periodic times of the planets 
round the sun and of the satellites round their 
primaries in the usual way, would not be 
correctly deduced. Dr. Shaw used an ap- 
paratus based upon the general design of 
the present writer, but so arranged that the 
! large masses could be heated and cooled so far 
as possible “without disturbance of the delicate 
; suspension. In these experiments Dr. Shaw 
believed he found a t-emperature coefficient 
of + 1-2 X 10- ® per degree centigrade, corrected 
in the later paper to + 1*3 x 10"^. This is a 
matter of such profound importance that its 
reality can only be accepted on the clearest 
proof. In no other way does gra-vity show 
any regard to any kind of interference, as do 
the other physical agencies, and it is not 
surprising that in more carefully conducted 
experiments® Dr. Shaw has failed to detect 
even this small effect, hut is now satisfied 
that any temperature coefficient, if it exists, 
cannot exceed 2 x 10“® per 1° 0. ; thus ■the 


» Roy. !^oc. Phil, Trans., 189^ cxcii. 

* Ibid., 1916, and PM5. Proc., 1916-17. 

“ Roy. Soc., Abstract at Meeting, March 23, 1922. 
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conclusion that there is such a tem|>eratiire 
coefficient can hardly be accepted. 

It should be mentioned, however, that 
Professor Hicks ^ found that the results of 
Baily arranged in order of temperature gave 
a small steady faU of A, i.e. rise of G, with an 
increasing temperature. 

§ (4) The Horizontal Balance Beam. 
(i.) Fo/i Jo%. — The earliest of the experi- 
ments with a horizontal balance beam resting 
on knife-edges was made by Von Jolly - in 
1878. He set up a balance in a tower in the 
University of Munich, from the arms of 
which he suspended two balls, each 5 kilo- 
grammes in w^eight. These could be hung 
either directly under the balance or 20 metres 
lower down. If the ball on one side were in 
the high position and that on the other in the 
low, or if either ball were shifted from one 
position to the other, the change in distance of 
20 metres from the centre of the earth made 
a marked difference in its apparent weight. 
The observed change of 29-967 milligrammes 
differed from the calculated amount of 33-05 
milligrammes, and this was attributed to local 
high ground. Then a ball of lead 1 metre 
in diameter and weighing 5-772 tonnes was 
built up under one of the balls in the lower 
position. The increased apparent weight due 
to this was *589 milligramme. Great difficulty 
was experienced from convection currents, 
and much trouble was taken to reduce these. 
Even so, observations were only possible 
when the outside temperature was fairly 
uniform. The result was ; 

A = 5-692, or G=6465x lO"®. 

(ii.) Richarz . — Richarz and Krigar-Menzel ® 
used a similar balance to the last except that 
the high and low positions of the suspended 
balls, each of nearly 1 kilogramme, was a little 
over 2 metres only. After the effect of 
changing the two balls in position, one up 
and the other dovvm, had been determined, 
this being 1-2453 milligramme, a cubical 
block of lead of 100 tonnes was built up in 
the space between the two positions, with 
fine passages for the suspending wires. After 
the block was in position the effect on the 
change of weight was more than sufficient to 
counteract the increased attraction of the 
earth on the lower ball, and --1211 milli- 
gramme was observed. The arithmetical sum 
of these two figures, T3664 milligramme, is 
therefore the effect of the lead block, and 
this is four times its attraction on any one of 
the balls. The result calculated from very 
many experiments was : 

A =5-505, G= 6-684. 

^ Cambridge Phil. Soc. Proe., 1884, v. 2. 

* Abh. d. k. Bayer. Akad. d. Wiss. 14 Bel. 2 .A.bth., 
and Wiedemann’s Ann., 1881, xiv. 

® Sitz. der Berl. Akad., 1884, and Wied, Ann., 
1885, xxiv. 


The apparatus was set up in an earth-covered 
casemate in the citadel of Spandau. 

(iii.) Poyniing . — Professor Poynting ^ used 
the “ common balance ” with remarkable 
success in his well-known experiments, made 
in the basement of Mason’s College, Birming- 
ham. A very fine Oertling buUion balance 
was carried on girders, and below it on the 
floor was a heavy turn-table. Prom the 
arms of the balance were suspended balls of 
21| kilogrammes (each about), and on the 
turn-table a ball weighing 153J kilogrammes 
(about) was so supported that it could be 
brought directly under either one of the 
suspended balls. Most refined means of ob- 
serving the balance from a room overhead 
were provided, and of course all the distances 
were capable of exact measurement. When 
the experiment was made certain anomalies 
appeared, which were ultimately traced to 
the* effect of moving so great a weight as 153 
kilogrammes through a distance of IJ metre. 
This had the effect of bending the ground and 
tilting the whole building, and with it the 
girders and balance case, and thus, even if 
the beam had not moved at aU, relatively 
to the building it would have done so, and a 
spurious deflection would have been observed. 
This difficulty was remedied by extending the 
turn-table and making it carry a smaller 
weight of 76 J kilogrammes, which, therefore, 
was far enough away from the other suspended 
ball, and sufficiently oblique in the direction 
of its attraction to produce a relatively small 
counter effect, which, however, was allowed for. 
The result obtained was : 

A = 5*4934, G = 6*6984 x lO-^. 

Wilsing® employed a metronome form of 
balance with a beam 1 metre long, carrying 
at its two ends brass spheres, each of 540 
grammes, or lead spheres of 745 grammes, and 
a central knife-edge. The attracting masses 
were cast-iron cylinders, each weighing 325 
kilogrammes, suspended by a wire rope passing 
over an overhead pulley. These were so 
arranged that one cylinder was opposite the 
upper ball on one side while the other was 
opposite the other ball on the other side. 
Then on turning the pulley the cylinders 
came into position to reverse the previous 
effect, and so the total change represented 
four times the attraction of one cylinder on 
one ball. Wilsing’s final result was : 

A =5*579, G = 6*596xl0-8. 

All methods of finding A or G which 
depend upon a balance moving in a vertical 
plane suffer very much from inevitable 
convection currents and from expansion of 

* Roy. Boc. Phil. Trans. A, 1891, clxxxii. 

® Publ. Astr. Phys. Obsere. Potsdam, 23, vi 3. 
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the arms of the balance. The knife-edge, 
wonderfully perfect as it is, is, however, also 
a disturbing factor. Then again the settle- 
ment of dust on the moving parts may give 
rise to slow progressive changes. From these 
disturbances the torsion balance is almost 
perfectly free so that it is certainly preferable. 
Still, in determining the value of a constant 
of such importance every method should be 
employed, and if a “common balance” is 
ever used again it is likely that the superlative 
micro-balance, shown at a meeting of the 
Physical Society in 1920^ by Dr. Pettersson, 
would be the best form. In this the balance 
beam is made of fused quartz, and it is sus- 
pended by quartz fibres, as also are the weights 
from its ends. Such a beam and weights in 
a vacuous case would be free from friction, 
expansion of arras, convection currents, and 
deposition of dust, and, as Dr. Pettersson 
has shown, it can be made with a very small 
degree of stability. Very large weights could 
be employed as attracting weights. While this 
is possible, it does not seem to be within the 
bounds of possibility to obtain a period 
comparable in length with that easily attained 
by torsional methods, and in the writer’s 
opinion an apparatus on the lines of his own, 
but on a larger scale so as to reduce the damping 
effects of the viscosity of the air, would be 
most likely to give improved results. If it 
were possible to employ a vacuum also it 
would be an advantage. The prior deter- 
mination of the rigidity of the fibre — or prior 
and subsequent — ^by the method of Burgess 
would eliminate the difficulties attached to 
the method of vibration of the actual suspen- 
sion used for the deflections, and the combina- 
- tion of this with the Boys general design and 
the Braun vacuum, if possible, seems now to 
offer the best chance of obtaining increased 
accuracy. 

§ (5) Summary of Results.^— 


Methods xtsixg Part of the Earth 


Bate. Name. 

Place, 

A. 

1749. Bouguer 

Chimborazo 

? 

1775. Maskelyne and) 
Hutton / 

Schiehallion 

4-71, 4-45 

1821. Carlini 

Mont Cenis 

/4-77, 4-95 
\ 4-84 

1854. Airy 

Harton Colliery 

6-67, 5-48 

1855. James and \ 

Arthur’s Seat 

6-32 

Clarke j 

1866. Pechmann 

Gerold 

6-13 

1880. M^denhall 

Fujiyama 

6-77 

1883, Von Stemeok 

Pribram 

4-77 

1886. Von Stemeok 

Freiberg 

6-77 

1887. Preston 

Haleakala 

6-67 

1892. Preston 

Maunakea 

5-13 


1 Pkys^ Soc. Proc., xxxii. _ , ^ ^ 

® The Mean hensky of the Earthy Poyntmg, anu 
Physical 1902, 14. 


Torsiok Balance 

1798. Cavendish ...*•• 

1837. Reich 

1852. Reich 

1843. Baily 

1878. Cornu and Bailie 

1896. Boys 

1896. Braun 

1896. Eotvos 

1901. Burgess 


Chemical Balance 
1881. Von Jolly .... 

1891. Poynting .... 

1898. Richarz and Krigar-Menzcl 

Metronome Balance 
1889. Wiising 


5-45 
5-49 
5*583 
\ 5-67 
15*55 
]5-50 
15-66 
5-527 
5-527 
5-53 
5-55 


5- 692 

6- 493 
5-505 


5-55 


Burgess, after considering all that had been 
done up to 1902, concluded that 5*5247 ± -0013 
most nearly represented the value of A and 
6-6607 X 10"® the value of G. c. v. b. 


Earth, Rabiation of the : 

Equivalent temperature of. See “ Radia- 
tion,” § (4) (i). 

Measurement of. See ibid. § (3) (iii.). 
Waye-length of maximum energy of. See 
ibid. § (2) (ii.). 

Earthquakes, Knott’s Theoretical Work 
ON, tabulated results of. See “ Earth- 
quakes and Earthquake Waves,” § (8). 

EARTHQUAKES AND EARTHQUAKE 
WAVES 

§ (1) Measurement of Earthquakes : Seis- 
mology. — In ordinary language an earthquake 
is any sudden palpable movement of the 
ground, occasioning at times great havoc and 
destruction. The origin of the shock is un- 
doubtedly underneath the surface ; and its 
existence implies an overstraining of the 
material composing what is generally known 
as the crust of the earth. The word “ crust ” 
has survived the theory which suggested the 
term ; for it is doubtful if in these days any 
one who has given real thought to the subject 
believes that the earth consists of a liquid 
interior covered by a solid shell or cirast. 
The word is convenient, however, when it is 
used to indicate the heterogeneous surface 
layer of the earth which is more or less in a 
state of stress and strain. 

In scientific language the earthquake is of 
much wider significance. It not only includes 
the shakings which are felt by mankind, but 
also those far -spreading impalpable tremors 
which, by means of delicate instruments, can be 
detected and measured far beyond the region 
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where the shock is felt. It was the gradual 
evolution of the seismograph and seismometer 
as delicate instruments for automatically 
recording these unfelt tremors which created 
the modem science of seismology. 

§ (2) Milne Seismograph. — As early as 
1883, Professor John Milne, then resident in 
Japan, predicted that “ every large earthquake 
might be with proper appliances recorded at 
any point on the land surface of the globe.” 
Six years later a record obtained at Potsdam 
on a very delicate horizontal pendulum, which 
Von Rebeur Paschwitz had set up for measur- 
ing the gravitation action of the moon, was 
identified with an earthquake whose origin 
lay near Japan. This observation marked a 
new era in the development of the science of 
earthquakes, and in tHs development no one 
took a greater share than John Milne, the 
pioneer of modem seismology. His annual 
reports to the British Association on Earth- 
quake Phenomena in Japan from 1881 to 
1895, followed by his Reports on Seismological 
Investigation from 1893 to his death in 1913, 
give in rugged detail the stages through which 
knowledge widened and deepened and specula- 
tion ripened into theory. 

In 1895 Milne left Japan and established 
his own seismological observatory at Shide 
in the Isle of Wight, and in 1897 he was able, 
through the agency of the Seismological 
Committee of the British Association and with 
the help of the Foreign and Colonial Offices, to 
inaugurate a scheme whereby a special type 
of instrument was installed in many localities 
all over the globe. The observatory at Shide 
became the central office of a world-wide 
seismic survey ; and by 1901 the main facts 
regarding the propagation through and round 
the earth of earthquake tremors were estab- 
lished, mainly through the labours of Milne 
himself. 

No seismometer^ has he^ constructed which 
can give a measurable record of the whole 
displacement of the ground. The seismologist 
is compelled to use at least three instruments, 
each of which gives on a moving sheet of 
paper as a time graph one component only 
of the displacement — or of the velocity in 
the case of the Galitzin instruments. Tw’o of 
these are generally of the type known as the 
horizontal pendulum, indicating two compo- 
nents of the horizontal displacement, generally 
in directions north-south and east-west re- 
spectively. The third is designed so as to 
indicate the vertical displacement. Unfortu- 
nately the great majority of stations are still 
provided with instruments which measure the 
horizontal components only. 

§ (3) Seismograph Records. — Records ob- 
tained on delicate seismographs at stations 
far distant from the epicentre of a strong 
^ See “ Seismometry.’* 


earthquake have an unmistakable character- 
istic appearance. This had to some extent 
been already recognised on records obtained on 
the less sensitive forms of seismograph de- 
signed for recording palpable movements of 
the ground in earthquake countries like 
Japan. There had been seen on these what 
Miln e called preliminary tremors followed by 
the large movements constituting the main 
shock. These tremors were in the early days 
ascribed to elastic eompressional vibrations 
(like sound waves in air) running ahead of 
vibratory waves of slower transmission. 

Now in the ordinary theory of elastic 
vibrations in extended isotropic solid bodies 
two types of vibration had long been recognised 
as transmissible through the substance with 
different speeds of propagation. These may 
be distinguished as the Compressional Wave 
and the Distortional Wave, sometimes also 
called the longitudinal and transverse waves 
in recognition of the fact that the vibrations 
in the compressional wave take place mainly 
in the direction of propagation of the wave, 
whereas in the distortional wave the vibrations 
take place in the wave-front perpendicular to 
the direction of propagation. The speed of 
propagation depends in each case upon a 
definite elastic modulus and the density of 
the material. More exactly, the squares of 
the speeds of propagation of the compressional 
and distortional waves are given respectively 
by the expressions 

k + 4nlZ n 

where Jc is the incompressibility or resistance 
to compression, n the rigidity or resistance to 
shear, and p the density of the material. 

When the characteristic form of earthquake 
records as consisting of preliminary tremors 
and large waves was recognised, the explana- 
tion which first suggested itself was that the 
preliminary tremors were the compressional 
waves, and the more slowly following movement 
the distortional waves. But Milne’s early 
studies of distant earthquake records ^ brought 
out the interesting result that although the 
large waves were transmitted from the earth- 
quake origin to various distant stations in 
times which were nearly proportional to the 
aroual distances of these stations from the 
epicentre, this was obviously not true of the 
first preliminary tremors. In 1901, R. D. 
Oldham pointed out that the preliminary 
tremor could be separated into two distinct 
parts, which he distinguished as the first and 
second preliminary tremors. These are now 
called the Primary and Secondary Waves, 
and are symbolised by the letters P and S. 
On every good seismogram they are clearly 
recognised (see Fig. 1). 

* See Report for 1900. 
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§ (4) The Primary ahh Secondary Waves. 
— Thus a satisfactory seismogram obtained on 
a delicate instrument at a distance from the 
origin of the shock consists of a prolonged 
series of complicated oscillations traced upon 
a moving strip of paper, and giving, therefore, 
the time graph of a component of the displace- 
ment of the ground ; hut in spite of the 
complexity of the graph the practised eye 
recognises three markedly distinct portions. 
The primaiy waves P enter with sharp rapid 
vibrations, on which after a certain interval 
there is superposed with similar abrupt be- 
ginning the secondary waves S. The abrupt 
rapid character of the graph gradually changes 
as time goes on, until the large maximum 


wave portion of the seismogram ; and later 
investigations have fully established Milne s 
early conclusion that they pass round the 
earth with a definite velocity. An exact 
determination of this velocity is difficult, 
owing to the uncertainty in identifying the 
same maximum phase in seismograms obtained 
at different stations. With very large earth- 
quakes, however, it has been found possible 
to observe on the same seismogram a second 
succession of long-period waves reaching the 
station after passing through the antipodes 
of the epicentre. From such an observation 
Galitzin estimated the surface velocity of the 
long waves at 3-53 kilometres (2*2 miles) per 
second. 


Horizontal N-S and E-W 



Vertical 



Pig. 1 — ^Reduced, by kind permission of the Meteorological Office (Air Ministry), from seismograms of 
the earthquake of December 21, 1917, as given by the Galitzin instruments at Eskdalemuir Observatory. 
The full line record gives the N-H component, the dotted record the E-W. I. marks the advent of the 
Primary, II, of the Secondary Waves, nearly nine minutes later. The part shown in each recoto is a 
limited portion of the whole, each successive line being about thirty minutes later than the similar hne 
immediately above it. In these later portions the oscillatory nature of the long waves is clearly mdicated 
in both the Horizontal and Vertical records. 


movement is reached which is characterised 
by smoother oscillations of distinctly longer 
period and greater amplitude. After the 
maximum movement has been reached the 
disturbance gradually dies away, lasting in 
many cases for several hours. 

It is now universally admitted that the 
beginning of the primary waves marks the 
advent of the compressional wave coming from 
the origin of the disturbance. The sudden 
appearance of the secondary wave marks the 
advent of the distortional wave. The earth- 
quake shock has meanwhile set the whole 
region into vibrations, so that the surface 
at the epicentre is thrown into more or less 
violent movements which pass outwards in 
all directions over the surface of the earth. 
These surface waves form the long-period 


In his earliest endeavours to locate earth- 
quake origins from the seismographic record, 
Milne made use of the interval of time by 
which the first preliminary tremors outran 
the long-period waves ; ^ but after the exist- 
ence of the secondary waves was recognised 
4ie was able to substitute for the compara- 
tively vague advent of the maximum long- 
period waves the more clearly marked instant 
at which the secondary waves made their 
appearance. With the improvement of instru- 
mental records and the steady accumulation 
of observations from aU over the globe, the 
time graphs as originally constructed by 
Oldham (1901) and Milne ^ underwent gradual 
corrections ; and, in 1907, Wieohert and 
Zdppritz, from a careful discussion of a 
1 B,A. Report^, 1898. » Ibid., 1902. 
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number of well • defined earthquakes, con- 
structed a set of time graphs wiiich have 
served as the basis for ail important work 
since then. The following table and diagram 
{Fig. 2) ’will sufifice to indicate the general 
character of the data. Distances from the 
epicentre are given in degrees pf arc, and 
the average times of arrival of the primary, 
secondary, and long-period waves measured 
from the time of occurrence of the epicentral 
shock are edven in minutes. 


Arcrn,! 

Distance. 

Times o 

f Trauisit in Minutes of 

Difference 

Times. 

S-P- 

Pi imary. 

R 

Seotindary. 

s. 

Long-period, 

L. 

15° 

3-65 

6*53 

7*9 

2*88 

30 

6-47 

11*57 

15*7 

5*10 

45 1 

8-65 

15*25 

23*6 

6*60 

60 ; 

10*20 i 

18*38 

31*5 

8*18 

75 

11*82 1 

21*43 

39*4 

9*61 

90 

13*27 

24*23 

47*2 

10*97 

105 

14*57 1 

26*70 

55*1 

12*13 

120 

1 

15*70 i 

28*82 

63*0 

13-12 


The times for L, the long-period wave of 
maximum amplitude, are calculated from 
Galitzin’s estimate of their velocity round 
the earth. They have 
been traced to much 
7 l farther distances than 

20 highest value tabu- 

— 4 - 7 ^ — here; but the 

,0 — 7 ^ ^ ^ -K primary and secondary 

waves have not been 

I ~p^ clearly discriminated in 

/res 20 ® 40^ 60 * so® 100 * 120 * rccords obtained at 
Fig. 2. distances greater than 

about 120°. These 
numbers are averages ; and it is certain that 
the data derived from the seismograms pro- 
duced by any particular earthquake would 
frequently deviate from the means by as much 
as a tenth of a minute. 

§ (5) Locating an Earthquake. — ^When a 
good record is obtained at any station the 
interval of time (S -- P) between the advents 
of the primary and secondary waves is im- 
mediately measurable, and the approximate 
distance of the epicentre deduced by reference 
to an extended table of the kind just given. 
The earthquake origin is therefore situated 
close to the circle dra'wn on the earth’s surface 
with its centre at the observer’s station and 
the arcual radius deduced as above. The 
whole process wa.s very simply carried out 
by Milne by means of a globe and a closely 
fitting arc with the degrees and corresponding 
times marked on it. By laying this arc with 
its one end at the Isle of Wight and sweeping 
it round in close contact with the globe, he 
saw at a glance the various possible positions 
of the epicentre as being those points on the 


globe which lay at the observed time-distance 
along the arc. For most purposes this rapid 
method is sufficiently accurate, but when 
greater accuracy is required the necessary 
calculations must be carried out by means of 
spherical trigonometry. 

If the station is provided with two seismo- 
graphs, one giving the north-south component 
and the other the east-west component of the 
horizontal displacement, and if the initial 
stage of the primary wave is well marked on 
both, it may be possible to calculate the 
azimuth of the motion, that is, the position 
of the vertical plane containing the first 
longitudinal displacement. If this plane 
coincides ’with the plane containing the 
epicentre and the ray, the epicentre will 
lie on either of the two points of intersection 
of the plane with the circle already supposed 
dra'wn on the earth’s surface. Tffis method 
was first applied -with success by Galitzin, 
whose perfected forms of seismograph pro'rided 
records capable of being interpreted in this 
way. The simultaneous record of the vertical 
motion seismograph may then enable the 
observer to fix definitely which of the two 
possible points of intersection just mentioned 
is the epicentre. This ideal interpretation of 
the three simultaneous records obtained at 
any one locality is in most cases rendered 
nugatory by the imperfections of the instru- 
mental records, or the disturbing effect of the 
so-called tremors, whose presence on the 
seismograph frequently masks the first appear- 
ance of the primary waves, or the influence of 
the heterogeneity of the crust of the earth 
in thro’wing the displacement out of the 
azimuthal plane of the issuing ray. 

When Galitzin’ s method is not applicable 
recourse must be had to the method used so 
effectively by Mne in localising earthquake 
origins over the earth’s surface. Any one 
seismogram sho'^\ing clearly the advents of 
the primary and secondary waves determines 
one circle on the earth on which the epicentre 
must lie. The seismographio record of the 
same earthquake obtained at a second station 
will give another circle passing through the 
epicentre. These will intersect in two points, 
one of which must be near the epicentre. 
The record from a third station will pro’vdde a 
third circle, also passing near the epicentre, 
which will then be determined as the approxi- 
mate meeting-point of these three circles. 

This is the one universal method of deter- 
mining all kinds of earthquake origins, and 
the only way of determining those which lie 
below the bed of the ocean. In the B.A. 
R&ports from 1900 to 1913, Milne, working 
along these lines, has chronicled an immense 
amount of detail regarding earthquake origins 
and the main localities in which they are 
distributed. 
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§ (6) Waves oh ah Elastic Solid. — In 
1S85 Lord Rayleigh showed that, at the 
plane boundary of an otherwise infinite 
elastic isotropic solid, surface waves of a 
peculiar type would exist, having a si>eed of 
propagation somewhat less than that of the 
distortionai wave, and having the normal 
displacement at the surface about a half 
greater than the displacement parallel to the 
surface. The latter penetrates only a short 
distance downwards into the suLstance, 
practically disappearing for the case in which 
Poisson’s ratio is one-quarter at a depth of 
one-sixth of a wave-length. Now the long- 
period earthquake surface waves travel with 
a speed of 3-53 kilometres per second, and 
their period varies between 10 and 20 seconds. 
The wave-lengths corresponding to these 
periods are 35*3 and 70*6 kilometres respect- 
ively. If the long-period waves were pure 
Rayleigh waves started by the disturbance 
at the epicentre, the component displacement 
parallel to the surface would vanish at a 
depth of from 6 to 12 kilometres. There is 
no doubt, however, that actually in any 
earthquake there will be displacements parallel 
to the surface at much greater depths; and, 
moreover, observation shows that the tan- 
gential displacements associated with surface 
vibrations due to earthquakes are much 
greater than 'the normal or vertical displace- 
ments. Rayleigh waves aie no doubt present, 
but they are intermingled wdth body waves 
passing directly from the earthquake origin, 
or from the epicentral region. In general 
those body waves, which are represented by ' 
the primary and secondary waves of the 
seismogram impinging internally on the 
surface of the earth, or on the surface which 
separates the more homogeneous nucleus 
from the heterogeneous crust, will each start 
the three types of secondary waves, namely, 
reflected waves of the compressional and 
distortionai types, and surface waves of the 
Rayleigh type. When we farther bear in 
mind that the original disturbance cannot 
be strictly instantaneous, but must have 
extended over a finite and measurable interval, 
there is no difficulty in accounting in a general 
way for the continued and complex vibrations 
which are propagated through and round the 
earth as the result of a cataclysmic disturbance 
occurring in the earth’s crust. , 

The remarkable thing is that in passing 
from the homogeneous nucleus to the hetero- 
geneous crust the primary and second- 
ary waves should to such a degree preserve 
their characteristic and distinctive properties. 
These facts seem to indicate that the hetero- 
geneous crust is of comparatively small 
thickness, and that further information of 
the interior of the earth is to be derived 
from a study of the transmission of the 
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I compressional and distortionai waves whicb 
crop out at the surface as the primary and 
secondary tremors. The data are the times 
of transit of each of these types of wave 
motion to given distances from the epicentre 
of the earthquake shock. The problem is 
to find the paths or rays by which each type 
passes and the velocities of propagation at 
diiferent depths in the earth. 

§ (7) Waves ih the Ihterior of the 
Earth. — The times of transit show that the 
waves are not ti’ansmitted along the surface. 
They are transmitted through the earth by 
brachistochronic paths in accordance with 
the recognised principles of wave - motion. 
R- von Kovesligethy ^ and M. P. Rudzki ® 
were among the first to form definitely the 
brachistochronic equations suitable to elastic 
waves passing through the earth from a source 
of disturbance close to the surface on the 
assumption that the speed of propagation 
was a function of the distance from the 
earth’s centre. To get an integrable form, 
the Hungarian mathematician virtually as- 
sumed that the elastic moduli were constant 
throughout and that the speed of the wave 
at any point depended only on the density. 
Rudzki was content to give the mathematical 
theory without any practical application to 
the problem of earthquakes. At that time, 
indeed, the data of observation were too 
scanty to permit of any accurate discussion. 

Let the earth’s radius be taken as unity, 
the centre of the earth as origin, and the 
radius passing through the epicentre as axis 
of reference, then it is found by the usual 
brachistochronic methods that the polar 
co.-ordinates r, 6 are coimected by the 
equation 

r dr 

where v, the speed of propagation at position 
r, is measxured in terms of the unit earth- 
radius per minute,” and where p is a time- 
parameter which is constant for each given ray 
but vaiies as we pass from ray to ray. The 
value of p for the ray which emerges at 
arcual distance a from the epicentre is equal 
to dT/da, where T is the observed time of 
transit. This time-parameter p which defines 
the ray is therefore known from the data of 
observation; but, since its values depend or 
the first differences of the times of transit 
from point to point, they must he subject 
to greater uncertainties than are the original 
time determinations. 

In the above expression the value of t? as a 
function of r is quite unknown, and therefore 
no direct evaluation of the integral is possible. 

^ Math, u, Naturw. BerirMe am Uiyram, 1897 xiii 
* Gerland’s Beifrdge mr Geophi/sVii, 1898, iii- 
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Tentative solutions may, however, bo obtained 
in a variety of ways. Thus Benndorf,^ by a geo- 
metrical synthetic method, worked out a law con- 
necting speed of propagation with depth, starting 
from the angles of emergence as rae^iired by 
Schliiter. In a paper communicated to the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, Knott ^ showed that with 
uS=v^(l-qT^) through the surface shell from 
r==l tor— 0*9, and with the speed continuing con- 
stant to all lower depths, a solution could be obtained 
in fair agreement with the data of observation. 
This paper also contained a method for estimating 
the law of distribution of seismic energy over the 
surface of the earth due to a single earthquake. 

To the same category of tentative solutions belongs 
the method described and graphically worked out 
by E. Wiechert in the first of a series of important 
memoirs which appeared in the Nachricktm von der 
hdniglichen OeseU^haft der Wissenschaften zu Oottingen 
between the years 1907 and 1914. In Memoir I. 
Wiechert gives a full discussion of rec<^ised elastic 
theory in a form suitable for seismolt^icai applica- 
tions, and draws attention, to the phenomena of the 
refle«5ted waves at the earth’s surface (see § (10)). 
A solution of the brachistochronic equation is ob- 
Wned by supposing the earth to consist of a cen- 
tral core of constant velocity of wave propaga- 
tion surrounded by two spherical concentric layers 
within each of which the rays have constant 
curvature. This is equivalent to supposing that, 
a and b being constant in each layer, but varying 
from layer to layer, the speed of propagation 
V can be expressed in the form v=a-^brK The 
solution is carried out by an elegant geometrical 
method. In Memoir II. which formed the second 
part of the whole paper, Zoeppritz worked out the 
time graphs afresh from the best available material ; 
and his tables have formed the foundation of all later 
sefemolc^cal work. 

Already in 1907, howevmr, G. Herglotz ^ had shown 
fhat the equation belonged to a type of integral 
equation which had been solved by Abel. The 
transformation leads to an equation which Wiechert 
and his coadjutors made use of in the third and 
following memoirs referred to above, though not to 
its full extent. 

More recently, however, a complete solution has 
been obtained by direct numerical calculation based 
only on the data of observation, without any 
assumption of a relation between v and or 
use of any indirect method leading to such a 
relation.^ 

Returning to equation (1) int^rate half along the 
ray from r=®l to and to d=af2 ; and there 
results 




^1 dr 


. ( 2 ) 


Now p is given as a tabulated function of a/2 ; and 
we may suppose the relation inverted and a/2 given 
as a tabulated function of p, say a/2=/(p). By the 

^ See MUt. d. Erdbeben-Kommi$8ion d. Kais. Ahad. 
d. WiasensGh. in IFien, 1906, xxix. 

» See Proc. RM.B., 1907-8, xxviii. 

* Physikalische Zeitschrift, viii. 145 ; also subse- 
quently pointed out by H. Bateman, PhU. Mag., 
April 1910. 

* See Knott, Propagation of Earthquake Waves 
through the Earth,” Proc. Roy. Roc. Edin., 1918-19. 


substitution 7] = r/v equation (2) may be put in the 
form 

1 


*v dv 3 

ll 


an integral equation of the type solved by Abel, 
V being the value of u at the surface r=L The 
required solution is 

1 


logr=- 


2 

TT 


r fip)dp 

Jn 


. (3) 


in which p has become the variable and the known 
function /(p) is under the int^ral sign. The solution 
may now be effected by quadratures, thus : (1) 

Tabulate the values of /(p) for a series of sufBciently 
close descending values of p at equal intervals dp. 
(2) Choose any one for the lower limit value rj, and 
tabulate the values of \^{p^-7f) corresponding to 
the successive values of p. (3) Calculate the value 
of the expression under the integral sign for every 
value of p from rj to the highest value. This gives 
the logarithm of the distance (r) of the mid point 
or vertex of the ray for which the parameter p has 
the chosen value ij. Thus t], and the corresponding 
r are known, and is the speed of propagation 

of the wave at the distance r from the centre of the 
earth. Also to every 77 there corresponds an arcual 
distance a giving the limits of the ray whose vertex 
is at distance r from the centre of the earth. 

§ (8) Calculations of Velocities ^and 
Rays. — The following table gives a few of 
the corresponding sets of values of 77 (or p), 
a, r, R, and R being the distance in kilo- 
metres from the earth’s centre, and r the 
corresponding value in fractions of the earth’s 
radius : 



Parameter 
of Ray. 

Arcrual 
Range of 
Ray. 

Distance of Vertex 
of Ray. 

Speed of 
Wave at 
this 

Distance. 


n or p. 

a. 

r. 

R. 

V. 



888 

0° 

1 

6378 

7-18 



774 

13-4 

0-971 

6194 

8-00 



644 

30-0 

•880 

5612 

10-32 



430 

43-0 

•802 

5115 

11-90 



372 

53-0 

•752 

4794 

12-89 

a 


355 

74-0 

•741 

4534 

12-77 



315 

95*0 

•634 

4044 

12*84 



258 

122*0 

•512 

3268 

12-67 


/ 

1604 

0 

1 

6378 

3-98 



1375 

13*7 

0-969 

6183 

4-50 

eS 


974 

30-6 

•881 

6618 

5-77 

& ■< 

' 

802 

40*0 

•818 

6216 

6-50 

1 

1 

1 

716 

53*4 

•773 

4929 

6-88 

- a 

0 

1 

688 

71-0 

•739 

4716 

6-85 

S i 


673 

97*0 

•614 

3920 

6-84 

CQ 


458 

117*0 

•492 

3139 

6-85 


The corresponding grf£|)jLa giving v in terms 
of R are shown in Fig. 3. 

The following empirical linear relations 
worked out by least squares for the tabulated 
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valu^ give results for v in terms of the depth 
(D = 6378~ R) well within the errors of ob^r- 
vation : 


Speed in Terms of 

Between limits of Depth 

Depth. 

Equal to 

7-27-I-0-0040D 

128 and 668 '1 Primary 

7-86 +0-0032D 

758 and 1588 j wave 

4*1 +0-00208 D 

78 and 678 \ Secondary 

4-39 +0-00181 1> 

758 and 1338 f wave 


In accordance with equation (1) the path 
or ray depends on the integral 

r dr r dr 

The radius r having been obtained as a 
tabulated function of 77 , the latter may be 
obtained as a function of r tabulated for 
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Fig. 3. 


successive equal increments dr. Choosing any 
value of 77 as the value p for the lower limits 
we may work out by a process exactly similar 
to that already used successive points on the 
ray defined by the chosen value of p. The 


forms of the rays for the primary waves anc 
the wave fronts for the priniaiy and secondary 
waves. The secondary rays are not enterec 
on the figure. They differ so slightly from the 



primary rays that their presence would have 
caused unnecessary confusion. The followinjE 
condensed table gives the more importani 
constants of the several rays for which the 
calculations were completely carried out. The 
quantities tabulated are : <f>, initial and fina! 
inclination of ray to the normal or radius, 
Tff, distance of vertex of ray from the centre 
of the earth ; a, arc between epicentre anc 
outcrop of ray on earth’s surface ; T, time oJ 
transit in minutes. In Fig, 4, the isochronic 
lines are numbered in seconds. 


Bays of Compressional or Primary Waves. 


Kays of Distortional or Secondary Waves^ 

. 

U- 

a. 

T. 


<f>. 

ro- 

a. 

T. 

48° 41' 

0-935 

19° 25' 

4-6 

I. 





42 32 

•905 

26 29 

6-9 

n. 

42° 31' 

0-905 

26° 37' 

10*2 

30 18 

•816 

40 67 

8*0 

in. 

29 40 

•815 

41 4 

14-3 

26 39 

•77 

47 66 

8-9 

IV. 

26 23 

■77 

54 9 

17-2 

24 38 

•746 

67 40 

9-9 

V. 





24 18 

•735 

65 32 

10-8 

VI. 

. . 



.. 

24 3 

•725 

73 61 

11-7 

VII. 

24 54 

•726 

76 27 

21-7 

20 56 

•635 

91 36 

13-4 

vin. 

21 39 

•635 

92 31 

24-9 

18 ] 

’54S 

112 26 

15-2 

IX. 

18 30 

•645 

no 20 

27-6 

15 

•455 

120 8 

15-9 

X. 

15 28 

•455 

124 44 

29-7 


values will be found in the paper referred to.^ 
It will suffice here to reproduce in Fig, 4 the 
^ Proc, RjS.E. xxxix. 199-207. 


The times are worked out by a simila 
process of quadratures. 

Oompaiison among the corresponding num 
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bera for the two types of wave will show how 
slight the differences are. 

§ (9) CONOLUSIO^TS FROM THE THEORY. — 
As already noted, seismograms obtained at 
stations distant from the epicentre more than 
UO^ or 120*^ are difficult of interpretation. 
The advents of the primary and secondary 
waves are not clearly defined, and there is 
great uncertainty in identifying either type. 
The data of observation can therefore give 
no information regarding rays which approach 
the centre of the earth nearer than about 
half the earth’s radius. Down to that depth 
the earth behaves like an elastic solid through 
which the tw'o types of elastic waves pass 
with velocities which steadily increase down 
to a depth equal to about one- third of the 
earth’s radius. At greater depths the speed 
of propagation of each wave tends to become 
nearly constant. 

The curious undulatory character of the 
rays V., VI., VII., VHI., and IX. in the 
diagram shows that just about this depth 
of one-third of the earth’s radius there is a 
tendency for a slight decrease in the velocity 
of propagation at the greater depths. The 
concavity of the ray towards the centre has 
this significance according to the mathematical 
theory on which the whole investigation is 
based. But, as shown by the almost straight 
line character of the two deeper rays, this 
decrease of speed with increase of depth must 
be very slight. 

The very rapid increarse of speed of propaga- 
tion with increase of depth through the first 
1200 miles shows that the elastic constants 
increase more quickly than the density ; 
but that as the critical depth is approached 
the elastic constants begin to slacken off in 
their rates of increase with depth and soon 
change at practically the same rate as the 
density. This general statement is in full 
agreement with previous results. It will be 
observed, however, from the graphs of Fig. 3 
that this slackening off occurs in the distor- 
tional wave at a smaller depth than in the 
case of the compressional wave. Thus at a 
depth equal to 0*30 of the earth’s radius the 
ratio njp has become steady or is passing' 
slowly through a maximum, whereas the ratio 
{k+4,nlZ)lp is still on the increase and con- 
tinues increasing until the depth 0-36 is 
reached. Thereafter it becomes steady or 
passes slowly through a maximum. Now k 
is just about double the value of n, so that 
any change in n will produce in k-\-4^njZ a 
much smaller proportional change. The infer- 
ence is that the elastic changes which appear 
at the depths mentioned affect first the 
rigidity and thereafter the incompressibility. 
In other words, the changing constitution of 
the earth’s material at these critical depths 
discloses itself most markedly in that elastic 


characteristic which belongs to solids as dis- 
tinguished from non-rigid substances. 

What seems to be indicated is that the 
central core of the earth is unable to transmit 
the distortional wave. The transition from 
the elastic solid state to this non-rigid con- 
dition will probably take place gradually ; 

I and if during this change viscosity comes 
I more and more into play the loss of vibratory 
energy of the elastic type will become more 
pronounced. Did the change from elastic 
shell to non-rigid nucleus take place abruptly 
across a surface of discontinuity a large part 
of the energy would be reflected back into the 
shell and a small fraction only get through 
to the antipodal side. Such considerations 
fall in line with the facts established by 
observation that beyond the arcual distance 
of 110° the seismograms are meagre and diffi- 
cult of interpretation. 

§ (10) The Surface Reflected Waves. — 
The fifth Gottingen memoir on Erdbebenwellen 
is the work of K. Zoeppritz, L. Geiger, and B. 
Gutenberg, and strikes out on a new line of 
investigation. This is described by Zoeppritz 
in an unfinished paper written in 1908 shortly 
before his death, but not published till 1912, 
along with the continuation by Geiger and 
Gutenberg. The weakness of the methods so 
far given lies, as already indicated, in the 
uncertainty in the values of dT/da or p as 
used above. Zoeppritz also pointed out that 
various assumed laws connecting speed and 
depth lead to practically the same time graph, 
and proceeded to inquire if there were no 
other data of observation which could be used 
for investigating more accurately the elastic 
condition of the earth at different depths. 

When an elastic wave of either type falls 
on a surface separating two media of different 
wave-moduli the incident wave gives rise in 
general to four distinct waves, a reflected and 
refracted wave of the same type and a reflected 
and refracted wave of the other type.^ Thus a 
I ray of compressional type impinging on a sur- 
I face of discontinuity within the earth will be 


changed partly into rays of distortional type. 
Now the outer surface of the earth, whether 
bounded by water or by air, is a surface of 
discontinuity across which only a small frac- 
tion of the incident energy within the rocky 
substance passes. Most of the energy is re- 
flected back into the earth. When, therefore, 
a primary or P wave radiating out along 
curved rays from an earthquake source 
emerges at a particular point of the surface, 
say at 45° distance from the source, part of it 
wffl be reflected as a P wave at the same 
inclination to the radius and part will be 

^ See Knott, “ Ueflexion and Refraction of Elastic 
waves, Trans. Seismological Society ^ Japan, 1886, 
and PhxL Mc^., July 1899 ; also the greater part of 
Memoir X. by Wiechert, Nachricliten d. K. Ges. L Wiss. 
OoUmgen, 1907. 
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reflected as a distortional wav© at a Ie«a angle 
to the radius. The reflected P wave will 
pass on through another 45® and emerge at 
90® from the source at a time a little later 
than the time taken for the direct wave to 
pass by its path through this longer distance, 
and the S reflected wave will emerge at a still 
further distance. Thus on a well-conditioned 
seismogram obtained at a station not only 
will the advents of the P and S waves be 
distinguishable, but possibly the waves PP 
and SS once reflected from the middle of the 
distance may also be seen somewhat later on 
the seismogram ; and even the twice reflected 
wave PPP, and the alternating reflected 
waves PS, SP, SPS, WiecherPs Wechselwellen, 
and so on. The recognition of these reflected 
waves and their use in helping to determine 
the distance of the epicentre have increased 
the accuracy in making this determination. 

Now Zoeppritz’s new method for investigat- 
ing the state of the earth’s interior depends 
on the comparison of the amplitudes of the 
direct and the reflected P and S waves as 
shown on one seismogram. We owe to 
Geiger and Gutenberg the working out of 
this method in the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
Gottingen memoirs. For many reasons 
there are discrepancies and inherent diffi- 
culties ; but the evidence leads them to the 
recognition of certain discontinuities within 
the earth situated at definite ascertainable 
depths, discontinuities which might easily 
escape detection by consideration of the time 
graphs alone. The method has also supplied 
a corrected table of the times of transit. 

On the theory as finally presented the earth 
is regarded as consisting of a nucleus of radius 
3500 kilometres enveloped by a shell whose 
constitution alters at three surfaces. 

The Gottingen seismologists have added 
greatly to our knowledge of seismology, and 
their memoirs always rank high in the 
literature of the subject partly on account 
of the great care taken to utilise the very 
best data of observation, and partly in virtue 
of the mathematical skill brought to bear on 
every branch of the subject. 

The significance and interpretation of these 
reflected waVes have also been considered by 
G. W. Walker in a paper communicated to the 
Royal Society of London in 1917.^ All the 
necessary details of the amplitudes of the 
various types of reflected wave at different 
angles of incidence of a wave of each type are 
worked out afresh in accordance with the 
recognised theory of Elasticity; aud the cal- 
culated values of the horizontal and vertical 
components are tabulated and shown graphic- 
ally in a form convenient for use. The times 
of transit of the several types of reflected 

^ “ Surface Reflexion of FartlMiuake Waves,” PM. 
Tram, Series A, 1919, ccxviil. 


’ wave (PP, SS, PS, SP, etc.) and their assotiah 
i surface effects as given by thairy are coi 
pared with the corresponding quantities d 
ducible from well - conditioned seism ograr 
supplied by Galitzin instruments. There 
fair agreement in some respects but not 
others. Certain discrepancies in the tim^ ' 
I transit and in the angles of emergence migl 
be removed by suitable correction of the tin 
graph, as previously pointed out by tl 
Gottingen seismologists. The correction sUj 
gested is to depress the ordinates of the tin 
graph, that is, shorten the times of transit f< 
distances between 2000 km. and 6000 kr 
(180° and 54° respectively). In the compai 
sons made by Walker the condensation; 
reflected waves show best agreement, and tl 
alternating reflected waves worst. Theoretic 
ally the PS and SP waves reach a give 
observing station simultaneously. Other wij 
they are quite different ; and then interferenc 
will produce a resultant effect difficult 1 
analyse. Walker shows, however, that thet 
two simultaneous effects may be separated I 
means of the vertical component, if the angl( 
of impingences are known. He concludes tha 
although quantitative analysis of reflectio 
theory on simple lines has removed a numb< 
of difficulties that have hitherto attende 
interpretation of seismograms, there are sti 
difficulties to resolve. The desideratum is 
more profound study of the propagation < 
disturbances through the earth, and (i 
particular) of the reflection of waves from 
variable layer of thickness comparable wit 
that of the earth’s crust. 

In a later paper Walker^ shows how tl 
assumption of a deep focus may explain son: 
of the difficulties referred to above. 

0. G. K. 


EooEiiTTROLiNEAB. See Draughting Itevices, 
p. 270. 

Ei>dies tk thb Am, An eddy is a circulf 
motion produced when a fluid flows past a 
obstacle. At the side of a projecting roc 
in a stream, or at a ship’s side, eddies sho 
as little whirling dimples on the surfac 
of the water. Similar eddies form in tl 
atmosphere, the friction at even compan 
tively smooth ground being sufficient 1 
account for their formation. Normally tl 
eddies in the atmosphere are invisible, bi 
smoke, dust, or leaves will make thei 
visible. They are seen to consist of rotai 
motion about an axis, which may I 
horizontal, or vertical, or may be incline 
at any angle to the horizontal. Near a 
obstacle the flow of air produces a suocessio 
of eddies which are formed, detach then 
selves from the obstacle, move away, an 

* “ The Prahlem of Finite Focal I>epth revealed I 

Seismometer,” Phil. Tram, Series A, 1921, ccxxii. 
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finally disintegrate. Air is carried from 
the gn>und upwards in eddies, checking 
the flow of the upper current by mixing. 
According to G. I. Taylor the size of the 
eddies is determined entirely by the nature 
of the ground, and is unaffected by the 
speed of the wind in which they form, but 
the velocity in the eddies is determined by 
the velocity of the current in which they are 
formed. 

EnnY-niFFtrsioN, or “ Diffttsivity.” See 
“ Atmosphere, Physics of,” §§ (13), (14). 

EbDY-MOTION IK THE ATMOSPHERE : 

Diffusion of heat by. See “ Atmosphere, 
Physics of,” § (13). 

Diffusion of momentum by. See ibid. § (14). 
Equi-partition of energy in. See ibid. § (13). 
Effective Diameter of Screw : definition. 

See “ Metrology,” VII. § (23) (i.). 

Electric Currents in Atmosphere: con- 
tinuous currents. See “ Atmospheric Elec- 
tricity,” § (21). 

Electric Field of the Atmosphere, measure- 
ment of. See “Atmospheric Electricity,” 
§( 6 ). 

Electric Types of Gas Meter. See “ Meters 
for Measurement of Coal Gas and Air,” § (5). 
Electrometer, The Pocket : an instrument 
depending on the quartz fibre. See “ Radio- 
micrometer,” etc., § (5). 

Elliptioal Trammel. See Draughting De- 
vices,” p. 270. 

Energy : 

Kinetic : 

Of the general circulation of the atmo- 
sphere. See “ Atmosphere, Thermo- 
dynamics of the,” § (9). 

Of cyclones and anticyclones. See ibid. 
§ (26). 

Thermal, of condensation. See ibid. § (2). 
For energy equations in thermodynamical 
processes. See iUd. IV., V,, and VI, 
§§ (18), etc. 

Engineers’ Scales and Gauges. See 
“Metrology,” VI. § (17). 

Entropy : 

Calculation of, from pressure and tempera- 
ture. See ‘ ‘ Atmosphere, Thermodynamics 
of the,” § (19). See also Vol. L 
Definition of. See ibid. § (19). 


Isentropic equations for dry and saturated 
air. See ibid. §§ (19), (21). 

Entropy, Realised : 

Calculation of, from pressure and tempera- 
ture. See “ Atmosphere, Thermodyn- 
amics of the,” § (6). 

Definition of. See ibid. § (6). 

Distribution of, in the upper air over the 
globe. See ibid. § (6), Fig. 9. 

Distribution of, in high and low pressure. 

See ibid. § (6), Fig. 10. 

Relation of, to convective equilibrium. See 
ibid. § (14). 

Value of, for saturated air. See ibid. §§ (22) 
and (23), Table VL, Fig. 16. 
Entropy-temperature Diagram, construc- 
tion of, for dry and saturated air. See 
“ Atmosphere, Thermodynamics of the,” 
§§ (22) and (23), and Figs. 16 and 17. 
Equation to Scale : expression of length of a 
line standard. See “ Line Standards,” § (3). 
Equilibrium Theory of Tides. See “ Tides, 
and Tide Prediction,” § (4). 

Error, The Nature of : the difference 
between an assumed or observed value, 
and the true value. See “ Observations, 
the Combination of,” § (2). 

Errors, absolute, relative, and proportional 
in metrological work. See “ Metrology,” 
II. § (5) (iv.). 

Symmetrical and asymmetrical, in obser- 
vational work. See ibid. § (5) (v.). 
Errors, The Law of. See “ Observations, 
the Combination of,” § (3). 

Deductions from. See ibid. § (4). 

Errors of Screws. See “ Metrology,” VII. 
§ (24). 

Esgapement, Gravity. See “ Clocks and 
' Time-keeping,” § (9). 

Escapement and Maintenance. See “ Clocks 
and Time-keeping,” § (7). 

“Eviotion” of Air in Atmospheric Con- 
vection : definition and experimental deter- 
mination of. See “ Atmosphere, Thermo- 
dynamics of the,” § (17). 

Expansion. Explanation of term “ thermal 
coefficient of expansion,” and its application 
in line standard work. See “ Line Stand- 
ards,” § (1) (iv.). 


F 


Fata Morgana. The name given to mirages 
in which there is considerable distortion and 
repetition of the images. See “ Meteoro- 
logical Optics,” ■§ (10). 

Field Astronomy and Astronomic Atmo- 
spheric Refraction. See “ Trigono- 
metrical Heights,” § (9), 


Fits for Interchangeable Work; defini- 
tions: “clearance,” “transition,” and “inter- 
ference.” See “ Metrology,” § (29) (iii.). 

Flank of Screw Thread ; definition. See 
“Metrology,” §(23) (i.;. 

Fog, Translucence of. See “ Meteoro- 
logical Optics,” § (16) (Hi.) and (v.). 
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Fog - BOW : a white rainbow produced by 
drops under 0-1 mm. in diameter. Se^ 
“ Meteorological Optics,” §§ (14) and (15) 
(iii). 

FdH:jf - WIND. See “ Atmosphere, Thermo- 
dynamics of the,” § (22). 

Forecast. A statement of the weather to 
be anticipated during a given interval in 
the near future, based on the study of the 
synoptic chart and any other available data. 
A forecast includes a statement of : 

(1) The direction and force of the wind at 
the ground and at moderate altitudes, and 
the changes anticipated during the period 
covered by the forecast. 

(2) The amount and nature of cloud 
(whether high or low), precipitation, tem- 
perature, and visibility. 

(^) Any unusual occuirence, such as 
sudden frost, fog, or thunderstorms. 

The forecaster bases his predictions on the 
changes in pressure distribution indicated on 
his synoptic chart, combined with the use 
of observations of upper winds, temperature, 
and humidity. Although the general prin- 
ciples of forecasting were laid down in a fairly 
definite form by Abercromby, a considerable 
amount of experience is necessary before a 
forecaster can interpret with any degree of 
certainty the changes shown on the synop- 
tic chart, and the same can be said of 
the interpretation of upper air data. The 
period for which a forecast can be reasonably 



Galitzin Seismometer. See “ Seismometry,” 
§§ (2) and (4). 

Galvanometer, Einthoven, Adaptation oe, 
TO THE. Measurement of subdivisions of 
the second. See “ Clocks and Time-keep- 
ing,” § (15). • 

Gas, Density of a : 

Determined by means of the micro-balance. 

See “ Balances,” § (18) (ii.). 

Determined by the methods of Schloesing, 
Jaquerod and Tourpaian, and Threlfall. 
See ibid, § (18) (iii.). 

Determined by weighing the gas contained 
in a globe of predetermined capacity. 
See ibid, § (18) (i.). 

Gas Burettes. See “ Volume, Measurements 
of,” § (2^). 

Gas Meters. See “ Meters for Measurement 
of Coal Gas and Air,” § (1). 

Gauge Comparator : 

Hirth “ Minimeter.” See “ Gauges,” § (8U- 
‘‘ Level ” type for end-gauges. See ibid. 

f (83). 

“^j^estwich ” fluid t3pe. See ibid, § (80). 
Special end-measuring comparator of high 
sensitivity. See ibid, § (82)^ 


m 

made varies considerably. When an anti- 
cyclone is settled over the country, it is 
frequently possible to forecast the weather 
for three or four days ahead, but at times 
when the Westerly type prevails, secondary 
depressions come into existence and move 
so rapidly that it is only po^ible to forecast 
the details of the weather a few hours ahead. 
Forecasting : 

General principles of. See “ Atmosphere, 
Physics of,” § (20). 

Norwegian methods of. See ibid. § (21). 
Fortin Barometer. See “ Barometers and 
Manometers,” § (3) (i.). 

Modifications of : the mountain barometer. 
See ibid. § (3) (ii.). 

Procedure in setting up and reading. See 
ibid. § (3) (i.) (/). 

Four Metre Comparators. See “ Com- 
parators,” § (8). 

Friction in the Atmosphere. See “ Atmo- 
sphere, Physics of,” § (14). 

Friction and Frictionless Motions in 
Mechanism. See “ Metrology,” § (34) (iii.). 
Friction-rotating : use of friction wheel 
in mechanism. See “ Metrology,” § (34) 
(iii.). ' 

Fuxl Diameter op Screw: definition. See 
“ Metrology,” § (23) (i.). 

Fused Silica ; its coefficient of expansion, 
suitability for use as material of line stand- 
ards. S^ “ Line Standards,” § (6) (i.). 


GAUGES 

Types op Gauges used in Engineering 
Practice ^ 

Broadly speaking, gauges may be divided 
into two classes : 

A. Limit Gauges. 

B. Standard Gauges* 

The former are used by the mechanic and 
the inspector to test whether the work being 
produced is within the specified limits. 
Standard gauges serve for reference purposes 
in checking the accuracy oi limit gauges, and 
also for setting up and testing the accuracy 
of micrometers, measuring machines, and other 
gauge-measuring instruments. 

^ The author wishes to acknowledge his indebted- 
ness to the following firms and indiTidimls for help 
received in th:e preparation of this article: Arm- 
strong, Whitworth Co.; Brown & Sharpe Manu- 
fe.ctnring Co. ; Alfred Herbert, Xtd. ; Adam Hilger, 
Ltd- ; La SocidtA GeneVoisedTnstrranent dePhysictue ; 
IJfew Fortuna Machine Oo, ; Newall Engineering Co. ; 
National Physical Laboratory ; Pmtt <fe Whitney Co. ; 
J. A. PreStwich & Oo. ; Peid Brothers, Ltd. ; Dr. P.E. 
8haw- Taylor, Taylor <fe Hobson, Ltd. ; Cambridge <fe 
Paid tenst Go. ; d. Chesterman & Co., Ltd., ; British 
Engineering Stondards Association. 
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A. Limit Gauges 

§ (1) Types op Limit Gauges. — A few of the 
more common types are described below : 

(i.) Internal Limit Gauges: Double -ended 
Plug Gauges, Cylindrical and Spkerical-ended 
Bars . — This type of gauge, in the form of a 
double-ended plug 
gauge, is sho'v\m 
in Fig. 1. The 
usual practice is 
to make the “ not 
go ” end shorter 
than the “ go ” end. This serves as a ready 
means of distinction in use, and, moreover, 
as the “ not go ” plug seldom enters the hole 
in the work, it does not require any large 
amount of surface to resist wear. 

The gauge shown is made solid. For larger 
sizes the gauging portions are often made in 
the form of hardened steel discs, drilled Ttdth 
lightening holes and pressed on to a tubular 
mild steel handle. Nevertheless, above about 
8 in. diameter, plug gauges are rather heavy 
and awkward to use, 
1 GO J so that for testing the 
1 NOT GO \ larger sizes of holes 
bar gauges having 
cylindrically formed 
ends are often used. 
Such a type of limit 
gauge is shown in 
Fig. 2. The ends are ground on centres, 
using a mandrel in the central hole. 

Spherical-ended rods are also used for the 
same purpose. A pair of such rods, mounted 
in a suitable insulated handle, are shown in 
Fig. 3. 

The forms of internal gauges shown in 
Figs. 2 and 3 enable a test to be made on the 



Pig. 2. 




PIG. 3. 


hole for ellipticity. They give a more critical 
test of the work at the high end of the limit, 
whereas the plug form of “ go ” gauge, in 
Fig. 1, gives the more stringent test at the 
lower end. The rod form of gauge is the most 
suitable type for deep holes, as it provides a 


means of detecting whether such holes are 
larger at the centre than towards the ends. 

(ii.) External Limit Gauges: Ring Gauges, 
Snap Gauges. — Fig. 4 illustrates the usual 
form of external limit 
gauge for plug work. Such 
gauges are often made of 
mild steel plate with 
hardened steel bushes 
pressed in. Above a dia- 
meter of about 3 in. the gauge is usually 
made in the form of two separate rings. 

Another form of this gauge is shown at A 
in Fig. 5, which consists of a double gap, 
snap, or horseshoe gauge. For convenience 
this form of gauge is often made single-ended, 
as shown at B in the same figure. 

Such gap gauges are sometimes made 
adjustable both for purposes of taking up 



Pig. 4. 



A pio. 5. B 


wear and also for providing a means of vary- 
ing the tolerance between the “ go ” and 
not go ” gaps according to the class of work 
or “ fit ” to be dealt with. Fig. 6 shows an 
adjustable snap gauge made by La Soci6t4 
Genevoise ; details of the adjusting device are 
given enlarged. The measuring faces consist 
of four hardened steel studs E fitted in pairs to 
each arm of the gauge, the body of which is 
made of oast iron. The surfaces of the studs 
are ground accurately flat and parallel and 



their distances apart are adjusted either to 
standard block gauges or by the use of a 
special machine manufactured by the above 
firm. The method of adjusting the studs will 
be readily understood from the enlarged 
detail. The shank of each stud is a good fit 
in a hole in the gauge and is prevented from 
turning by a key A. The rear end of the hole 
is tapped with a fine thread into which a split 
nut B fits. This nut can be screwed up by 
means of a special key and serves to feed the 
measuring face forward. The stud is held 
back on to this nut by means of a retaining 
screw C whose conical head "fits into a recess 
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in the nut B. The effect of tightening the 
screw C is to pull the stud well into contact 
with the nut B, and at the same time the 
conical head expands the nut and so locks it 
in the screwed part of the hole. Having made 
the adjustment, the space behind the nut 
and screw is filled with a wax seal B which 
prevents any tampering with the adjust- 
ment. 

(iii.) De^h Gauge . — One form of a limit 
depth gauge suitable for gauging the depth of 
a cavity is shown, in Fig. 7. It consists of a 



rod A which passes through a hole in a collar 
B, the under side of which is faced. The 
upper end of the rod has a line I scribed round 
it, and the position of this line is noted with 
reference to two fixed lines L and H scribed 
on the collar, a portion of the latter being cut 
away for the purpose. The distance between 
the lines L and H is equal to the tolerance on 
the depth to be tested. 

(iv.) Taper Gauges. — Fig. 8 illustrates a pair 
of limit taper gauges. The end faces of these 
gauges are usually 
1 I finis hed in addition 

to the conical surface. 
In testing work the 
fit of the gauge gives 
an indication as to 
the accuracy of the 
angle of the taper, 
and this can be 
Big, 8. checked more 

definitely by the use 
of some description of marking material such 
as prussian-blue paint. The diameters of the 
work are check^ by noting the porition of 
the upper surface of the gauge wdth reference 
to a shoulder or some such definite location 



on the work. The upper surfaces of the 
gauges are shown stepped, which allows the 
work to be tested between limits. The depth 
of the step is equal to the diametral tolerance 
on the work multiplied by half the cotang^t 
of the semiangle of the taper. 

§(2) PROFn.E Gauges. — There are many 
varieties of this type of gauge. The commonest 
type is, perhaps, the radius or 
“ fillet ” gauge shown in Fig. 

\ 9. These gauges are made 

I in sets covering convenient 

o 1 Lai ranges of radii, the various 

Big. 9. plates being pinned together 
at one end and mounted in a 


suitable holder. Such sets usually comprise 
both external and internal gauges for each 


radius. 


A type of profile gauge used for checking 
the form of the copper driving-band of shells 
is shown in Fig. 10. The example illustrated 
shows a particularly elabor- 
; ate form of band: in most 
i cases the outline is devoid 
of any curves. 

Another example of a Fig. lO. 
profile gauge is illustrated 
in Fig. 11. This shows a ^t of tem- 
plates for a flat-bottom railway rail. The 
set comprises three separate pieces ; the 
inner one represents the standard section of 
the rail, and the two outer pieces are counter- 
parts of the first. Such templates serve the 
purpose of testing not only the form of the 
rails, but also that 
of the rolls for pro- 
ducing them. Similar 
templates are used 
for the fish-plates of 
the rails. 

Profile gauges are 
Fig. 11- ^sed by placing their 

edges in contact writh 
the work, the degree of fit being noted either 
by viewing the junction against a strong light 
or testing this junction with thin metal feeler 
pieces. Strictly speaking, they can hardly be 
classed as limit gauges. 

§ (3) Position Gauges. — This type of 
gauge is used for checking the relative locations 
of different parts of a piece of work or of an 
assembly of pieces. A simple example for 
checking the centring of two holes is shovm 
in Fig. 12. It consists of two hardened steel 
pins a fixed parallel to each 
other in a block 6 at a dis- 
tance apart equal to the 
nominal spacing of the holes 
in the work. In .order to 
allow a certain tolerance on 12. 

the spacing in the work, the 
two pins are made slightly smaller than the 
low diameter of the holes by an amount 
depending on the tolerance. 

A “ not go ” plug gauge would be used in 
conjunction with this gauge to check the 
diameters of the holes on the high limit. 

Fig. 13 shows a position gauge for testing 
the location of the three holes A, B, and C 
in the fuse body shown in Fig. 14. The 
body of the gauge, which is made of cast iron, 
is bored out to accommodate the conical 
surface of the fuse and is provided with a 
hardened steel axial pin a, which enters the 
hole A of the fuse. Two other pins h and c 
slide in hardened steel bushes fixed in the 
body of the gauge and in the correct positions 
to correspond with the hol^ in the fuse. 
The bushes are ground out to the same size 
for convenience in manufacture and in 
1 testing, the pins h and c being reduced in 
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diameter at the points to suit the diameters of 
the holes. 



The operation of testing the fuses with such 
a gauge is very simple. The fuse is dropped 
over the pin a and is rotated until the holes 
B and C come in line with the corresponding 
pins. For the fuse to be satisfactory it should 
be possible to insert both pins into the fuse 
simultaneously. 

As in the case of the simple pin gauge 
described above, the diameters of the gauge 
pins are made slightly smaller than the 
diameters of the holes in the fuse in order to 
allow tolerances on the relative position of 
the various holes. 

§ (4) Screw Gauges. — Fig, 15 illustrates 
the usual type of “ go ” plug and ring screw 
gauges used for inspection or workshop 

Fig. 15. 

practice. These are made with threads having 
the standard profile. 

The plug gauges are sometimes provided 
with a plain plug at the reverse end, as shown 
in Fig. 16, having a diameter equal to that of 
the nominal core diameter of the screw and 


k 16. 

which serves as a “ go ” gauge for that 
element. * 

The ring gauges are sometimes made split 
as shown in Fig, 16, a pull and a push screw 





being provided for making the adjustment. 
This type of gauge is not to be recommended, 
since the usual results of wear is a malforma- 
tion of the correct thread form, and this clearly 
cannot be rectified by any such adjustment. 

The “ not go ” gauge for screwed work 
usually takes the form of a plain plug gauge 
for the core diameter of nuts, and a snap or 
plain ring gauge for the full diameter of the 
bolts. It is also desirable to ensure that the 
threads of the work are not unduly thin, 
and for this purpose “ not go ” effective 
diameter screw gauges are used. The form 
of the thread of such “not go ” gauges is as 
shown in Fig. 17, where the crests are trun- 
cated and the roots 
cleared. The standard 
Whitworth form is 
shown dotted in this 
figure. This type of 
gauge was originated 
by Mr. W. Taylor. 17 ^ 

Various types of 

special gauges and instruments have been 
designed for testing screwed work, a few 
examples of which are given in § (40). 

The screw gauges referred to above are parallel 
on diameters throughout their lengths. Certain 
classes of screw threads, however, such as pipe 
threads and fuse body threads, are made tapered 
so as to obtain a binding fit, and these threads give 
rise to taper screw gauges of both plug and ring 
form. The threads of such gauges are often of 
approximate Whitworth form ; the centre line of 
the threads can be square either to the axis of the 
gauge or to its tapering sides (see § (37)). 

B. Standard Gauges 

As explained in § (14), standard gauges 
are used as standards for comparison when 
making accurate measurements on measuring 
machines. At times they are also utilised in 
a direct manner when testing limit or working 
gauges. 

§(6) Standard Gauges.— These are made 
in a variety of forms, but in every case to a 
high order of accuracy. 

(i.) Standard Plug and Ring Gauges . — The 
first useful type is the cylindrical form, shown 
in Fig. 18. Such gauges are made up to 8 in. 




Fig. 18. 


in diameter, but they are not commonly used 
above about 3 in. The gauges are either 
case-hardened or hardened right through, and 
their working surfaces are ground and lapped 
to a high polish. 
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The fit of the ring gauge on the plug should 
be such that the two gauges will assemble 
without forcing, and without perceptible play, 
when the working surfaces are clean and free 
from any trace of grease. The presence of 
grease or any lubricant will mask any slight 
play which may exist between the two gauges. 
Moreover, if the gauges are lubricated it is 
often possible to insert a plug into a ring of 
slightly smaller diameter. The explanation is 
that ring gauges are almost invariably bell- 
mouthed to some extent and plugs tend to 
be slightly smaller at the ends, with the result 
that a very slight wedging efiect arises on 
assembling the gauges, and this can easily 
cause the ring to stretch wdthout any undue 
axial force being applied. This stretching 
of the ring can definitely proved by using 
a ring gauge w’'hich is ground on the outside. 
External measurements of the ring when in 
the free state and when assembled on a plug 
wall indicate the amount of distortion. 

When the surfaces of both gauges are highly 
polished it is possible to obtain a wringing 
fit between the pair. The gauges can ^ 
assembled after lubrication and will remain 
free so long as one is kept in motion relative 
to the other. If allowed to rest for only a 
moment the gauges wall seize, and they can- 
not be separated except by tapping or forcing 
apart, with the result that the clinging surfaces 
are more often than not severely damaged 
in the process. 

In using plug gauges as standards for 
purposes of comparison, it is usual to standard- 
ise them locally so as to avoid the effect of 
even slight variations which may occur in 
the size of the plug at different parts. A 
convenient location for the standardisation 
is half-way along the length of the working 
surface and across a diameter parallel to a 
flat on the handle. 

Standard plug gauges are usually made 
correct to size to within +0*0001 in. for sizes 
up to 2 in., the allowable inaccuracy increasing 
to ±0*0003 in. for 8 in. gauges. 

(ii.) Standard End Gauges : Bars. — The 
second type of standard gauge is the form most 
frequently termed end gauges. These gauges 
are made from steel bar and may be hardened 
throughout their length or only at the ends. 
Fig. 19 shows the Whitworth and Newall 


Whitworth End Gauge 



Fig. 19. 


types of end gauges* The former are made 
in J in. square section with the comers rounded 
off and the ends ground down to i hi* diameter. 


The end fac^ are flat. The Newall gauges are 
in the form of cylindrical bars vaiying in 
diameter from | in. to | in, according to length. 
They are slightly bevelled off at the ends, 
which are finished flat. The gauges are 
usually fitted with ebonite sleeves to minimise 
the thermal effect due to handling. This type 
of gauge is made up to a length of 72 in. 
Except in the case of the shorter lengths, 
these gauges are hardened only at the ends. 
The end measuring faces of such gauges should 
be not only flat but also parallel to each other 
and accurately square to the axis of the rod. 
The latter condition is essential, as with the 
longer gauges it is necessary to support them 
on vee rests during the measurements It 
is a fairly easy matter to adjust the height of 
the rests so as to bring the axis of the gauge 
parallel to the bed of the measuring machine, 

■ but unless the faces are square to the axis, 

: an incorrect measurement of length will be 
obtained. 

End gauges are also made with spherical 
faces, as showai in Fig. 20, the radius of curva- 
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ture of the fac^ being equal to hali the length 
of the gauge. Gauges with this type of 
measuring face lend themselves readily to a 
process of building two or more together to 
make a long length. This method usually 
introduces errors when applied to flat-ended 
gauges owing to slight lack of parallelism or 
squarenes.s of the flat faces. 

When measuring spherical ended gauges 
under pressure, care should be taken to allow 
for the elastic compression which takes place 
at the local contact of each spherical face with 
the flat faces of the machine (see § (16)). 

(iii.) Standard End Gauges : Block Type. 
— One of the most useful types of standard 
gauges both from the point of view of accuracy 
and adaptability is the type introduced by 
Messrs. C. E. Johansson of Sweden about ten 
years ago. These gauges are made in sets, one 
of which is shown in Fig. 21. The particular 
set illustrated, which was made by Titters Ven- 
tilating and Engineering Co., Ltd., comprises 
81 gauges ranging in size from 0*05 in. to 4 in., 
each gauge being made of hardened steel in 
the form of a rectangular block. Each block 
has two opposite faces highly finished, the 
surfaces of these faces being optically flat and 
parallel to within 0*00001 in. The maker 
guarantees all the Hooks under 1 in. in length 
to be accurate to size within ±0*00001 in. and 
the 2, 3, and 4 in, blocks within ± 0*00002, 
±0*00003, and ±0*00004 in. respectively. 
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The standard set in inch units comprises 
the following arrangement of 81 sizes : 

0- IOOI to 0*1009 by steps of 0*0001, 

0*101 to 0*149 by steps of 0*001, 

0*05 to 1*0 by step of 0*(B, 

2, 3, and 4. 

The standard set in metric units comprises 
103 gauges in millimetre sizes as follows : 

1- OI to 1*49 by step of 0*01, 

1-0 to 25*0 by step of 0*5, 

60, 75, and 100. 

The most valuable feature of these gauges 
is the fact that it is possible to “ wring ” 


Although the presence of a liquid film is 
essential for the adherence to take place 
between the two gauges, the thickness of this 
film is very minute if the gauges are properly 
wrung. Experiments on the measurement of 
the thickness of the film are described in 
vol. xvii. of the Travaux et 3Iemoires du 
Bureau hiternationaL The experimenters, 
Perard and Mandet, arrived at the remark- 
able result that the composite length of two 
gauges when wrung together is less than the 
sum of their net individual lengths by 
0*0000024 in. The thickness of the film 



Fig, 21. 


two or more gauges together by first cleaning 
thenl and then bringing their faces into 
contact and applying a combined sliding and 
twisting motion. When brought together in 
'such a manner it is found that the two gauges 
adhere strongly to each other and thus form 
a single gauge whose length is the sum of the 
component gauges. The adherence is due 
almost entirely to the presence of a liquid 
film between the faces. This can be proved 
by carefully cleaning two gauges with petrol 
or absolute alcohol, after which it will be found 
that no appreciable wringing effect can be 
obtained. On touching one of the faces with 
the finger so as to deposit a small amount of 
moisture or grease, the wringing effect will be 
produced. Pure water appears to be one of the 
best liquids to give the maximum wringing 
effect. 


must necessarily be positive, but the authors 
of the paper attribute the shortening to local 
compression of the gauges at the junction due 
to the force of adhesion produced by the film, 
and to the tendency of the faces to fit one 
into the other. Owing to imperfections in 
the final polishing the surfaces have an ex- 
tremely fine matt finish, and the possibility 
of two such surfaces fitting one into the other 
to some minute extent can be readily under- 
stood. 

The force necessary to separate two gauges 
wrung together with a film of condensed 
water-vapour has been found to be of an order 
of 50 lbs. weight per square inch of surface. 

Experiments on this subject have been 
carried out by Mr. H. M. Biidgett, the results 
of which will be found in vol. Ixxxvi., 1911, of 
the Proc. of the Royal Society. 
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If the sizes of the gauges contained in the 
standard inch set referred to above be 
examined, it will be seen that by wringing 
together two or more blocks it is po^ible to 
f(^rm a gauge whose lengths may involve four 
figures after the decimal point providing the 
length is not less than 0-2 in. Up to a length 
of about 5 in. it is always po^ible to form a 
compound gauge without using more than four 
component gauges. Above this length, how- 
ever, it is frequently necea?ary to use a larger 
number. It is often possible to form a com- 
pound gauge in more than one way. The 
following table illustrates how a length of 
2*4787 in. can be arrived at by three different 
sets of blocks : 


•1007 

•1002 

•1003 

•128 

•1005 

•1004 

•25 

•130 

•137 

2 

•148 

•141 


■1 

•95 


•9 

■85 


1 

•2 

2-4787 

2*4787 

2-4787 

wringing 

up three such 

combinations 


and comparing their sizes in a measuring 
machine a ready check is obtained on the 
accuracy of the 18 gauges involved. 

Besides their use as standard gauges these 
block gauges serve many other useful purposes 
which will be referred to later. 

It may be mentioned that this type of block 
gauge is now being manufactured in America 
and in England to an accuracy equal to that 
of the Swedish gauges. 

The best known of the American gauges 
are the “ Hoke ” type which are being manu- 
factured by Pratt & Whitney Co. These 
gauges are made uniformly 0-95 in, square 
in section and of all lengths up to 4 in. 
Through the centre of each block is a J in, hole 
for securing caliper- jaws and other attach- 
ments. Their accuracy is guaranteed to five- 
milhonths of an inch of marked size up to one 
half inch and within ten-millionths per inch 
of length over that size. 

A description of the method of manu- 
facturing the “ Hoke ” gauges will be found 
in Machiyiery dated June 3, 1920. This 
article also describes an optical method for 
testing the flatness of the gauges. 

(iv.) N.P.L. Method of making Bloch Ganges, 
— ^This method of manufacturing block gauges 
of the Johansson type was devised at the 
National Physical Laboratory in 1917.^ 

The material used is a pure carbon steel 
containing approximately 1 per cent of C. 
The blanks are carefuUy hardened after 
machining and their surfaces are then rough 

f It is patented under the names of Sir E. T. i 
Gdazehrook, J. E. Sears, Jun., and A. J. 0. Brookes. i 


ground on an ordinary magnetic chuck. To 
ensure freedom from subsequent distortion 
and change of size, the hardened blanks are 
subjected to a stabilising heat treatment. 
This treatment consists of alternately heating 
and cooling the gauges, the upper Umits of 
the temperature to which they are raised being 
210°, 130°, 70°, 40° C. in succession ; the 
lower limit is 10° C. The gauges are then 
ready for the precision grinding operation. 
For this purpose the gauges are fixed to a 
special form of magnetic block chuck shown 
in Fig, 22. This chuck consists of a block 



Pig. 22. 


of mild steel 1 surrounded by a wood case 2. 
Each of the large fac^ of the block has eight 
raised facets arranged in pairs at each comer 
as shown. The eight facets on each side are 
carefully lapped flat and in one plane. The 
two planes formed by the facets are accurately 
parallel. The block is wound with coils so 
that one set of facets can be used as a mag- 
netic chuck. Eight of the gauges to be ground 
are placed on the magnetic set of facets, and 
the chuck is placed with the gauges upwards 
on a surface plate which is bolted to the 
table of a surface grinder. The upper faces 
of the gauges are then “spot” ground by 
sliding the chuck about on the surface plate 
under the grinding wheel. The gauges are 
then turned over on the facets, and the re- 
maining faces are ground in a similar manner. 
The gauges will then be in a state such that 
they are all of the same thickness to within 
a few hundred-thousandths of an inch, and 
they now require to be lapped. 

The lapping is carried out on cast iron and 
bronze plates, the upper surfaces of which are 
charged with very fine abrasive material. Clog- 
ging of the plates is prevented by brushing 
them frequently with a good supply of cold 
water. The final flatness of the surfaces of the 
gauges depends upon the flatness of the lapping 
plates. These are made in threes. They are 
first ^ spot ” ground on a surface grinder, as 
described above, and their surfaces are then 
finished by rubbing the plates together in 
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pairs, using a suitable abrasive between them, t found to be sufficient to render the gauges of 
If this mutual lapping is done in cyclical ' equal thickness to vithin one or two millionths 
order with the three plates, a high degree of i of an inch. The equality of the gauges can 
flatness is obtained. The plates are about i he rapidly checked to one millionth of an 
12 in. diameter, and their upper surfaces are j inch by the use of one of the comparators 
machined with grooves into a chequered ; described in §§ (82) and (83). The type of chuck 
pattern for holding the surplus abrasive and shown in Fig. 22 serves for slip gauges up to 
lubricant. ' about 1 in. in length ; for longer gauges up to 4 

The chuck carrying the eight gauges on in. a rather more elaborate chuck is required, 
one face is placed with the gauges in contact It is necessary to know when to cease 
with a lapping plate, and the exposed surfaces lapping, so that the thickness of the gauges 
of the gauges are lapped down until all grind- shall be equal to some desired dimension, 
ing marks are eliminated. The gauges are The gauges are all removed from the chuck 
then turned face for face on the chuck and when it is thought that they are approaching 
the other faces are lapped in a similar manner, size, and, after wringing the eight together. 
Now, assuming that the face of the lapping their aggregate length is compared with an 


plate is accurately flat, the exposed surfaces 
of the gauges wrill all Ke accurately in one 
plane, but this plane may not be truly parallel 
with that formed by the facets on to which 
the gauges are wrung. In other words, the 
faces of the gauges may not be truly parallel 
and their thicknesses may differ somewhat. 
To counteract this tapering effect, the positions 
of some of the gauges on the chuck are changed 
in the manner shown in Fig. 23. The upper 


A 


B 


Tig. 23. 

diagram, A, shows the original distribution of 
the gauges, and the lower one, B, the relative 
positions after the gauges have been changed. 
It should be noted that the upper gauge of 
each pair is left in its original position, but 
the other gauges are interchanged in a dia- 
gonal direction on the chuck, and they are 
also turned end for end. A little consideration 
will show that this rearrangement of the gauges 
averages out any tapering effect between the 
two planes referred to above, so that on re- 
lapping the gauges they should arrive at a 
much closer state of parallelism than before. 
If desired, the gauges can be rearranged once 
more and lapped for the third time. In 
practice, however, one interchanging is usually 




appropriate knowm standard. This compari- 
son is made most readily on the “ Level ” 
comparator described in § (83). If the gauges 
are too thick, they are returned to the chuck 
and lapped dowm further. This method of 
comparing the total length of the eight gauges 
against a standard, together with the method 
of obtaining equality of thickness between 
them, clearly results in a very high accuracy 
in their final individual lengths. For example, 
if a 4 in. standard gauge is provided and its 
absolute length is known to even only ± 0*00001 
in., it w'ould be possible to produce eight 
J in. gauges which would he accurate to size 
to within one-eighth of this uncertainty, i.e, 
about ±0*000001 in. If it were required 
to produce some 0*1 in. gauges, eight of them 
would be lapped up until any five, when wrung 
together, were the same length as one of the 
J in. gauges. By this method it is possible to 
generate accurately the sizes for all the gauges 
comprised in the usual set of 81 slip gauges 
from a parent 4-in. standard of known length.^ 

(v.) Secondary Standard Gauges : Balls and 
Roller Gauges. — Ordinary commercial steel 
balls as used in bearings are made to a toler- 
ance of ±0*0001 in., consequently a set of 
such halls forms an inexpensive set of secondary 
standards for workshop use. They are made 
in sizes varying from about ^ to 3 in. diameter. 

When measuring steel balls in machines 
having fairly heavy pressures (such as 5 lbs. 
weight) between the faces, it is necessary 
to apply a correction to the measurements 
on account of the elastic deformation which 
takes place at the points of contact. A 1-in. 
ball, under the pressure stated above, wiU 
measure small by approximately 0*0001 in., 
and in the case of an J-in. ball the difference 
is twice that amount. The general formula 
for the diminution in diameter due to com- 
pression is 

0=0*0000321 xP 

where C is the diminution in diameter in 

^ -See Report of tM National Physical Labor atory for 
1921. 
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inches due to a pressure of P lbs. weight, the 
diameter of the ball being d in. 

Another useful combination of secondary 
sta,ndards is the set 
of 15 roller gauges 
supplied by the 
Hoffmann Manu- 
facturing Co., 

Chelmsford. These 
gauges consist of 
selected commercial 
rollers as used in 
roller bearings. 

They are guaranteed 
to an accuracy of 
iO-OOGl in. both on 
length and diameter, 
these dimensions Tig. 24. 

being equal on each 

roller. A set of these gauges is shown in 
Fig, 24. 

n. Methods of MEAsmarNG Gauges 
A. Limit Gauges 

The choice of instruments and the methods 
adopted for measuring and testing gauges 
depend mainly upon the tolerance allowed on 
the gauges. Generally speaking, limit gauges 
can be tested without the assistance of so- 
called “ measuring machines,” these being used 
mainly in the verification of 
standard and reference gauges. 

The following paragraphs deal 
with the general methods of 
measuring the commoner types 
of limit gauges. 

§ (6) Internal Limit Gauges : 
Plug and Bar Types.— The 
finest tolerance met with on this 
class of gauge, except where they 
are used for work of very high-class accuracy, 
is 0*0003 in. Their measurement is usually 
carried out by the use of ordinary micrometers 
or some form of comparator, these instruments 
being set up on standard gauges. For a de- 
scription of various 
types of compara- 
tors reference should 
be made to § (80). 

Check gauges are 
not often employed 
for testing plug 
gauges, but it is 
sometimes useful to 
form a pair of “ go ” 
and “ not go ” snap 

gauges from block gauges which are built 
up to represent the high and low limits 
of the gauge. Fig. 25 shows such a snap 
gauge which is formed by wringing special 
pieces or ‘‘ points ” on to the outsides of the 
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snap gauge required. The inner surfaces of 
these points are lapp^ quite fiat. Their 
outer faces are accurately rounded for about 
half of their lengths, 
the thickness of the 
rounded portions 
being finished to 
certain convenient 
dimensions such as 
0*25, 0-2, Q{* 0*1 in. 
The^ points will be 
referred to again 
later in connection 
with the measure- 
ment of ring gauges. 

§ (7) External 
Limit Gauges: King 
AND Gap Gauges. 
(i.) Ming Gauges . — 
Plain ring gauges, such as shown in Figs. 4 
and 18, can be tested by four methods : 

(a) “ Go ” and “ not go ” check plugs. 
31ock uauges and Doints. 



slips? which represent the dimension L of the 


oro ana not go cm 

(b) Block gauges and points. 

(c) Block gauges and cylinders. 

(d) The “ chord ” method. 

(a) A pair of plain plugs or in the case of 
the rings larger than alx)ut 4 in. diameter 
a pair of cylindrical-ended bars are made 
accurately to the high and low limit of the 
ring gauge. The latter is tested by trying the 
fit of the “ go ” and “ not go ” check gauges in 
it. The provision of such check gauges becomes 
expensive unless a fairly large number of ring 
gauges of the same size have to be tested. More- 
over, the difficulty referred to in § (5) in connec- 
tion with the stretching of ring gauges by the 
insertion of a plug arises. A further point 
is that eUipticity in the ring gauge is not 
readily detected by the use of check plugs. 

Generally speaking, except in the case of 
gauges below 0*5 in. in diameter, the use of 
check plugs is discarded in favour of the three 
other methods about to be desoiihed. 

(b) Ring gauges down to about 0*5 in. 
diameter can be tested by the nse of block 

gauges and ^ints, 
as shown in Fig. 25 
above. To facilitate 
the manipulation of 
the gauges they are 
clamped in an ad- 
justable holder as 
shown in Fig. 26. 
The slip gauges be- 
26. tween the points can 

be varied until the 
combination just fits the ring gauge, and by this 
means it is possible to measure the diameter of 
the latter to an accuracy of about ± 0*0001 in. 
It should be noted that this method provides 
a means of detecting ellipticity in the gauge 
by testing the ring across various diameters. 
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It has been found from practice that the 
curved measuring surfaces of the points wear 
fairly rapidly, and also the projecting parts 
of the points are liable to spring slightly in 
use. The following method of using a pair 
of plugs instead of the points retains the 
flexibility of size derived from the use of 
slip gauges, but avoids the errors mentioned 
above in connection vdth the use of the points. 

(c) The ring gauge is placed on a surface 
plate and suitable Johannson blocks are wrung 

together and placed inside 
the ring, together with 
two plugs of known 
diameters, as shown in 
Fig. 27. The slips are 
varied by 0*0001 in. steps 
until the plugs are just a 
nice fit. 

Tig. 27 . This method can be 

used for rings up to 3 
or 4 feet in diameter, in which case the bulk 
of the space between the plugs is taken up 
by a long, flat-ended bar gauge, slips being 
used for the last remaining inch or so. 

The Hoffmann roller gauges described in 
§ (5) are very convenient for use as the plugs 
in the above method. 

(d) The principle of this method, which is 
due to Mr. G. A. Tomlinson of the National 
Physical Laboratory, is illustrated in Fig. 28. 


— n- 


Tig. 28. 

The ring is held with its axis horizontal and 
its diameter is measured with reference to the 
known length of a ball-ended rod R. This 
rod is made somewhat shorter than the dia- 
meter of the ring, so that when placed hori- 
zontally in the latter it is possible to move it 
vertically through a certain distance A, which 
depends upon the diameter of the ring, the 
length of the rod, and the diameter of the balls. 

Let D = Diameter of ring. 

L = Length of rod between centres of balls. 
d=: Diameter of balls. 

Then, . . . . (1) 

If the nominal size of the ring is known, then 
it is possible to calculate the theoretical value 




of h for a perfect ring of that size when using 
a suitable rod of known dimensions. An error 
in the diameter of the ring will be detected if 
the measured and theoretical values of h do 
not agree. Moreover, it should be noted that 
any error in the diameter of the ring becomes 
magnified in the measurement of A, the degree 
of magnification depending upon the length 
of the rod in relation to the diameter of the 
ring. In practice it has been found con- 
venient to choose the length of the rod for 
any particular size of ring, so that the diameter 
errors are magnified five times. That is to 
say, if the diameter of the ring were 0*001 in. 
greater than its nominal size, then the rod 
could be displaced 0*005 in. more than its 
calculated movement. 


The magnification is expressed by 
dh D-d , 

, D-d 

.-.A- g , . 

Then, from equation (1), 

L2=(D-d)2-A2 

=||(D-d)>, 


. (2) 


. (3) 


Given D and d, it is possible from (2) and (3) to 
calculate the required length of the rod and the 
theoretical value of h. If on measurement, an error 
8h is found in h, then the error in the diameter of 
the ring from its nominal size is ^dh. 

The accuracy to which it is possible to determine 
the error in the diameter of a plain ring depends not 
only upon the accuracy of the determination of A, 
but also upon the measurement of the length of the 
rod L and the mean diameter of the balls d. These 
three quantities can each be obtained to an accuracy 
of about + 0*00002 in., so that the determination of 
the absolute value of the error of the ring should be 
known to within + 0*00005 in. Comparative values 
of the errors in different parts of the same ring can be 
obtained true to within + 0*00001 in. 


In addition to the measurement of plain 
rings this method also lends itself to the deter- 
mination of the effective diameter of screwed 
ring gauges. In this case the size of the balls 
attached to the ends of the rod should be 
such that they make contact with the threads 
of the screw about half way between the crests 
and roots. The calculation of the effective 
diameter follows the method given above for 
a plain ring. It has to be remembered, how- 
ever, that the rod sets itself slightly askew 
when in contact with the screw thread, and 
it is necessary to use in the formulae the 
length of the rod projected in a plane normal 
to the axis of the screw. This projected length 
is approximately equal to - (p/2)2, where 
p is the pitch of the screw. 


The approximation is very close ; in the case of 
a 3-in. ring having threads per inch, the error 
amounts to only 0*00005 in., and for all ordinary 
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purposes the above valae for the projected length 
may be taken as exact. 

In the case of a screw the radial distance 
from the axis to the centre of the ball become 

i{E-d + P), 

where E is the effective diameter and P is 
the “ P value ” corresponding to the diameter 
of the ball d and the pitch of the thread (see 
§ (b3)). 

We then have, instead of equation (1), 

Equations (2) and (3) Jbecome 

T E ■“ d + P 
A=— g— , 

(E-^i+P). 

These equations enable the error in the 
effective diameter to be determined from the 
measured value of A in the same manner as 
for a plain ring. 

The method used for measuring the vertical 
distance h is illustrated in Fig. 29. The ball- 


ended rod A is carried horizontally at one end 
of the five to one lever B, which is pivoted on 
two transverse ball feet C spaced Ij- in. 
apart. These feet rest on the upper polished 
surface of a pile of slip gauges D, the height 
of which can he readily adjusted by bmlding 
up on a surface plate below. The balance of 
the lever is adjusted by the jockey weight W. 
The height of the gauges D is first chosen so 
as to bring the lever approximately hori- 
zontal when the rod is resting in its lower 
position under the action of the throw-over 
weight F. A reading is then made with the 
fixed micrometer head M by sighting the con- 
tact on a thin curved sector E, which is attached 
to the end of the longer arm of the lever. 
Under favourable lighting conditions the 
micrometer can be set to 0*0001 in. The 
pile of gauges is then increased by the cal- 
culated value of h and the rod is brought into 
gentle contact with the upper part of the ring 
by changing over the weight F. A second 
micrometer reading is then taken. The 


measured error in h for the particular ring is 
equal to one-fifth of the difference between 
the calculated value of h and the displace- 
ment of the sector E, as measured by the 
micrometer, -with the appropriate sign. Since 
the error in the diameter is again one-fifth of 
5^, it will be seen that diametral errors are 
magnified 25 times at the micrometer. 

When measuring a plain ring the ball-ended 
rod is set square by eye to the axis of the ring. 
Any small error in this adjustment produces 
only a cosine error in the final result and can 
be neglected. In the case of a screwed ring, 
the rod must turn through a small angle in 
the horizontal plane when pacing from the 
lower to the upper position. The method of 
pivoting the lever allows this movement to 
occur freely as the balls slide easily over the 
highly finished face of the supporting gauges. 

It is found convenient to use adjustable 
ball-ended rods made in two parts and fixed 
in a suitable holder, as shown in Fig. 30. 
The gap between the two parts is set by 
means of slip gauges to give the required 
centre distance between the balls. To facili- 
tate this setting, the inner ends of the rods 
are made plane and spherical respectively. 

The ball -ends consist 
of hardened steel balls 
which have been 
specially selected and 
accurately measured. 
They are fixed to the 
rod with hard solder, 
(ii.) Snajp Gauges . — Gap gauges are tested 
either by the use of a pair of special slip 
gauges made to the high and low limits of the 
gauge, or by direct use of combinations of 
block gauges. The gap gauges usually have flat 
faces and it is necessary to test for any lack of 
parallelism by trying the fit of the slip gauges 
between different 
parts of the face. 

A note should also 
be made as to the 
Existence of any 
springiness of the 
jaws of the gauge 
caused by lack of 
strength in the sec- 
tion of the gauge. 

§ (8) Depth 
Gauges. — Gauges 
such as shown in 
Fig. 7 are readily 
tested by the ap- 
plication of one or more piles of slip gauges 
placed on a surface plate. 

§ (9) Tapeb Plug Gauges. — The most 
satisfactory method of testing taper plug 
gauges, both for an^e of taper and diameter, 
is by the use of slip gauges and a pair of 
roller gauges, as shown in Fig. 31. The gauge 



Fig. 29. 



Fig. 30. 
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is stood on a surface plate and, if neees^ry, 
is held down by a clamp screw fixefl in a 
suitable bracket 
fastened to the 
plate. A pair of 
roller gauges, as 
described onp. 303, 
whose diameters 
are known accu- 
rately, are placed 
at the base of the 
gauge, as shown in 
the diagram. The 
distance over 
the outsides of 
the rollers is carefully measured with a micro- 
meter. This measurement is repeated across 
different diameters of the gauge, and the two 
rollers are then raised on equal piles of slip 
gauges of height H, as shown by the dotted 
lines, and a further measurement is made. 
The height of the piles of slip gauges can be 
altered to bring the rollers to as many positions 
as is thought desirable. Measurements are 
made at each position in turn, and are noted 
together with the corresponding heights of the 
two piles of slip gauges. 

The best procedure in working out the 
results is to take the standard drawing of the 
gauge and, from the dimensions given, to 
calculate the theoretical measurements across 
the rollers at the various heights used. The 
calculation is of a simple nature. Suppose 
the diameter of the base of the gauge is given 
as D, and the semi-angle of taper as a, then, 
if the radii of the rollers is r, we have 
Mi=D-H2r(l4-cot/3), 
where ^ = K90® - a). Similarly 

M 2 = D -H2r(l -hoot i3) +2H tan a. 

As’ an example, the table below gives a 
series of measurements made on a taper 
plug gauge together with the corresponding 
calculated values of the distance across the 
rollers as obtained from the above formulae. 


Height 

H. 

Distance across Hollers. 

Error in 
Size. 

Measured. 

CSalculated. 

(T-O 

r-7430 

r-7428 

+(r-0002 

0*25 

1-7680 

1-7678 

+0-0002 

0*5 

1-7931 

1-7928 

+0-0003 

0-75 

1-8182 

1-8178 

+0-0004 

1*0 

1-8434 

1-8428 

+0-0006 

1-25 

1-8686 

1-8678 

+0-0008 

1-5 

1-8938 

1-8928 

+0-0010 


The last column gives the error in the 
diameter of the gauge at the various sections 
at which the rollers made contact with it. 
It will be noted that these errors are larger 
•(}oward 3 the upper end of the gauge where the 


height H is greatest, and moreover, the error 
towards the centre is less than the mean of 
the errors at the extremities. This indicates 
that the general rate of taper is too great, 
i.e. the angle a is too large, and also that the 
conical surface is slightly hollow towards the 
centre. The latter error could be readily 
checked by laying the gauge on a surface 
plate, when a slight gap of about 0*0001 in. 
should be noticeable at the middle against a 
strong light. 

’ § (10) Taper Ring Gauges.— A common 
method of testing taper ring gauges in the 
workshop is by the use of a corresponding 
taper plug gauge, of known accuracy, as a 
check gauge. The two gauges should assemble 
and either the shoulder of the plug, or a line 
scribed round its surface, should come flush 
with the upper surface of the ring. This 
method is liable to lead to erroneous results 
unless special care is used. Fig. 32 shows three 



Fig. 32. 


ring gauges having faulty tapers which could 
be carelessly passed as “ flatting ” the same 
check plug. The errors in the tapers of the 
rings are, of course, exaggerated. If the 
actual errors were large they could be detected 
by the presence of play between the gauges. 
Such errors could also be detected to within 
fairly fine limits by the use of some form of 
marking material applied very thinly ^ to the 
plug gauge before inserting it in the ring and 
noting to what extent it became removed 
after rotating the plug. For testing the ring 
to an accuracy of an order of ±0*0001 in., 
however, it would be necessary to resort to 
direct measurement. 

. The general method of measuring the rate 
of taper and the diameters of taper ring 
gauges is by the use of steel balls. When the 
minimum diameter of the gauges is above about 
1| in. the method shown in Fig. 33 can he 



used. The scheme is analogous to that 
already described and illustrated in Fig. 31 
fotr the measurement of taper plug gauges, 
the rollers being replaced by a pair of steel 
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balls, the distance between which is measured 
by means of slip gatiges. The balls are first 
placed on the surface plate and are afterwards 
raised on equal piles of gauges to various 
heights in succession. The calculation of the 
results is similar to that explained in the 
case of the plug gauge above. 

For smaller sizes of rings it is not possible 
to insert the slip gaug^, and single different 
size balls are used in turn, as shown in Fig. 34. 

The balls are allowed to rest 
in the cone of the ring and 
the distance from the top of 
the bail to the upper surface 
of the gauge is measured with 
Fig, 34. a depth gauge, or, if the ball 
protrudes, by means of slip 
gauges. As Hoffmann steel balls are made in 
^^nd sizes from 1 in. to J in., and below that 
size in I’^th-in. steps, it is usually possible 
to select several sizes of balls which will suit 
any particular ring. 

It should be noted that by this method of 
measuring distances along the axis of the 
cone, the diameters of the ring are obtained 
to an enhanced accuracy according to the 
fineness of the taper. 

In some cases where the angle of taper is 
very slight it is not possible to find more 
than one size of ball which will rest in the 
cone. For such gauges the method indicated 
in Fig. 35 may be adopted. A ball somewhat 
smaller than the minimum 
diameter of ring is chosen 
and this is inserted together 
with a small cylinder, of 
suitable size, so that the ball 
rests near the bottom of the 
ring. After measuring the 
height, Hj, the cylinder is 
changed for another of different diameter, 
Dg, so as to bring the ball higher in the gauge. 
The standard wires used in the measurement 
of the effective diameters of screws are very 
useful for this purpose, as in a complete set 
they differ consecutively by only a few 
thousaudihs of an inch. In special cases it 
may be necessary to grind and lap up cylinders, 
but that is a fairly easy matter. 

§ (11) Taper Plate Gauges, — These are 
measured by the use of roller gauges and 
block gauges in practically the same manner 
as describe for taper plug and ring gauges. 
Instead of standing the gauges on fche 
surface plate, however, they are placed 
flat downwards ; also in the case of the 
internal tapers, roller gauges are used instead 
of balls. 

If a number of taper plates having the same 
angle have to be measured, the method shown 
in Fig. 36 is sometimes adopted. Two tem- 
plates, T, T, fixed together with dowel pins 
are ground up on all four edges so as to have 



Fig. 35. 



the csorrect angle of taper. This angle can be 
tested by taking measurements over rollers 



Fig. 36. 


when the square edges of the templates are 
placed in contact as shown at B. Having 
obtained the correct angle, the templates are 
then measured when arranged as at C, thus 
obtaining the dimension m. The two piec^ 
are then placed one on each side of the gauge 
to be tested as shown at A, and measurements 
M made at the top and bottom. If the outer 
edges are found to be parallel the taper of the 
gauge agrees with that of the template, also 
the distance across the gauge in the position 
half-way down is given by (M - m), and this 
can be compared with the corresponding 
drawing dimension. 

Such templates can also be used for checking 
internal taper plate gauges by measuring the 
distance between the parallel edges with slip 
gauges. 

§ (12) Profile Gauges.— The smaller sizes 
of profile gauges such as radius templates and 
driving-band gauges are most readily checked 
by one of the following optical methods : 

(i) Optioal projection of an image of the 
profile on a screen to a definite magnification 
and comparison of this image with an enlarged 
drawing. A descriptioh of the apparatus 
used for this purpose will be found in 
§( 68 ). 

(ii.) The gauge is mounted on a table whose 
position is controlled by micrometer screws, 
and different parts of its profile are viewed 
in turn through a fixed microscope fitted with 
cross wires, the movements of the gauge being 
measured on the micrometers. Bescriptions 
of machines for carrying out such measure- 
ments will be found in §§ (34) and (35). 

(iii) By the Use of a Check Gauge . — Another 
method of testing profile gauges is to have 
a check gauge or counterpart of the gauge, 
and to try the fit of the two pieces when placed 
together on a sheet of glass in front of a strong 
light. Bifferenoes between the two edges in 
contact can be readily detected, especially if 
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the gauges are made of fairly thin plate, but 
it is not easy to state the amount of these 
differences. This method is mostly used in 
the workshop during the manufacture of the 
gauges, and it is the aim of the mechanic to 
adjust the profile of the gauge until it is a 
“ light-tight ” fit to the check. The check 
itself must be accurate and should first be 
verified by optical projection and, if necessary, 
adjusted until its profile matches the enlarged 
drawing exactly. 

liUrger form gauges which very often have 
svmractrical curved edges can he dealt with 
by the use of slip gauges and roller gauges. 
A form of gauge frequently met with on shell 
work is shown at A in Fig* 37, whilst the 



corresponding check gauge is shown at B in 
the same figure. If such a check gauge is 
available the gauge can be readily tested by 
trying the fit of the two together. In any 
c^se it is necessary to verify the accuracy 
of the male check piece, and in addition to 
trying the fit of the check it is often desirable 
to ascertain the actual amount of the errors 
in the gauge itself. A method of measuring 
the two pieces is indicated in the figure, 
and it will he noted that the principle is 
practically the same as that used in the 
measurement of taper gauges (see §§ (9) and 
(10)). In the case of the female gauge, the 
distances between the rollers, when placed 
on various equal piles of blocks, are measured 
with block gauges : for the check piece, the 
distances over the rollers are measured with 
a micrometer. 

The calculation of the theoretical distances 
from the drawing dimensions of the gauge is 
simple. 

In the case of the female gauge we have 

B=s/{R-r)*-(H+r)^ 

and M, the theoretical distance between the 
rollers, 

= 2B-2R+W-2/. 

If both gauges and check are available their 


symmetry can be checked by trying them 
together in both positions. The symmetry 
can also be tested of each piece independently 
by taking diagonal measurements between or 
across a pair of rollers, one resting against the 
straight edge and the opposite one standing on 
the pile of gauges. 

§ (13) Position Gauges. — This type of 
gauge is most easily tested by means of check 
gauges. The check gauge is an accurate 
replica of the piece of work to be tested, but 
is made in such a form as to be capable of 
being measured with as little difficulty as 
possible. The check for the gauge shown 
in Fig. 13 would be of the form shown in 
Fig. 38. The verification of such checks 

for position gauges usually 
involves a considerable 

number of measurements. 

The various steps in the 
process for this particular 
check would be as follows : 

(a) Measure taper portion 
of body, using method 
shown in Fig. 31. 

Measure parallel part with 
micrometer. Test concen- Fig. 38. 

tricity of the two parts. 

(b) Check diameters of holes A, B, and C by- 
measuring the diameters of plugs which fit 
them. 

(c) Test whether hole A is truly axial as at 
(a) in Fig. 39. The block of gauges marked 



J.G. should he equal to the differences between 
the radii of the parallel part of the body and 
of the plug in hole A. 

(d) Test whether axes of holes B and C 
pass through axis of body as at (b) in same 
figure. 

(e) Test parallelism of holes B and C with 
base and their heights as at (o). 

(f) Test right angle between pins B and C 
in plan as at (d). The above case is fairly 
simple, as the only angle which has to bo 
measured between the axes of the holes happens 
to be a right angle. A rather more difficult 
gauge is shown at (a) in Fig. 40, which also 
shows the various dimensions to be tested. 
The method of testing the offset of the pin 
and the angle of the slot in relation to it 
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is shown at (b) in the same figure. The angle 
of the pin with reference to the fiat faces of 



Testing angle & location of pin 

Kg. 40. 


the gauge is measured hy the method shown 
at (c). 

B. Standard Gauges 

Owing to the accuracy required on this class 
of gauge it is necessary to use some form of 
measuring machine, different types of which 
are described in Part V. § (71), etc. These 
machines enable the size of the gauge to be 
determined either directly by reference to a 
scale, whose calibration is known in terms 
of the primary standard yard or metre scales, 
or indirectly by comparison with a reference 
gauge whose size has been previously deter- 
mined against the same primary standards. 
The determination of the difference in size 
between a gauge and a reference gauge of 
approximately the same dimension is fairly 
straightforward. On the other hand, the 
standardisation of a gauge with direct reference 
to a line standard is a more difficult matter, 
and greater precautions in the methods and 
care in the design of the apparatus have to 
be taken. The principles of the two systems 
of measurement are given below without refer- 
ence to the details of the measurmg machine 
concerned. 

§ (14) Comparison op Gauges. 
(i.) Measuring Machirte . — Before dealing with 
this subject it will be necessary to explain 
briefly the principles of the measurmg machines 
used. A diagrammatic sketch of the form 
most frequently used is shown in Fig. 41. It 



Pig. 41. 


consists of a bed A, the upper surface of. 
which is finished and which is provided with a 


headstock B and a tailstock C. These fittings 
can be moved to any pt^tion of the bed and 
are provided with fixing clamp®. The head- 
stock B carries some form of micrometer screw 
fitted with a graduated dram, hy means of 
which it is possible to take readings to 
part of an inch. This screw 
provides a means of measuring movements 
of one of the contact faces The other 
face, Fg, forms part of the tailstock C. 
These faces are usually fiat, parallel between 
themselves, and perpendicular to the axis of 
the bed. 

In measuring with an ordinary micrometer 
the screw is adjusted until a certain pressure 
is set up between the contact faces and the 
piece being measured, or until the piece feels 
a nice fit between the faces. Both these 
effects, however, depend upon the “ feel ” or 
“ touch ” of the particular user of the instru- 
ment, with the result that different observers 
measuring the same piece on the same micro- 
meter often obtain slightly different sizers, 
(These differences, which are due to the personal 
element, can be eliminated to a large extent 
by using the micrometer as a comparator, 
each observer taking an initial setting on a 
reference gauge.) When using a measuring 
machine, however, where the accuracy attain- 
able is much greater, it becomes absolutely 
necessary to eliminate the personal factor 
entirely by arranging that the settings shall 
be made in a mechanical fashion and inde- 
pendent of any consideration of the observer. 
For this purpose, measuring machines are 
provided with indicators in some form or 
other which operate by mechanical, electrical, 
or optical means. The types in common 
use are referred to in the detailed description 
of various makes of machines given in Fart 
V. § (71), etc. 

Returning to the method of comparing 
two gauges on a machine of the type shown 
in Fig. 41, the first operation is to arrange 
the headstock B so that the distance between 
the contact faces is approximately equal to 
the length of the gauges. Having clamped 
down both head- and tail-stocks, the reference 
gauge is inserted between the contact faces 
and the micrometer screw rotated continuously 
in one direction, until the indicator of the 
machine registers at its working position ; 
a reading of the micrometer is then taken. 
The unknown! gauge is then substituted for 
the reference gauge and a similar setting and 
reading is made. The reading on the standard 
gauge is now repeated as a check on the 
constancy of the different parts eff the machina 
If the settings have been made correctly and 
if the machine is in good order, the difference 
between the readings on the two gauges gives 
the true difference that exists between their 
sizes. 
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(ii.) Conditions of Accuracy.— SfiveToX im- 
portant factors have to be taken into 
consideration in order to obtain accurate 
results. The first is in connection with. 
temperature. Now the normal temperature 
for standardisation in tliis country is 62° F. 
(16*67° C.), and the true size of the reference 
gauge would be known at this temperature. 
The size of the unknown gauge is also ascer- 
tained at this temperature by making use of 
the measured difference between the two 
gauges. In the case of two steel gauges of 
closely the same dimension, the difference 
between their sizes will be practically inde- 
pendent of the actual temperature at which 
the comparison is made, provided the two 
gauges at the time the measurements are 
made have a common temperature which 
does not differ from the normal temperature 
by more than a few degrees. Variation in 
the coefficient of expansion will affect the 
comparison somewhat, especially when dealing 
with long gauges, and for this reason the 
temperature of the room in which this class of 
work is carried on should be kept as nearly 
normal as possible. 

Generally speaking, so long as the tempera- 
ture of the room remains inside the range 
15° C. to 18° C., and does not fluctuate 
rapidly, no serious trouble will arise due to 
variation in coefficient of expansion when 
comparing steel gauges up to about 24 in. 
in length. 

In any case, it is of the utmost importance 
to ensure that the two gauges shall have the 
same temperature at the moment they are 
measured. They must be cleaned and left to 
stand, preferably in contact with the bed of 
the machine, for at least an hour before any 
attempt is made to measure them. When 
inserting the gauges between the faces of the 
machine they must not be touched with the 
hands but should be held in a suitable clip 
having insulated handles. In addition, 
measurements should be made as rapidly as 
possible, so as to minimise the thermal effect 
due to the presence of the observer. 

When making a measurement on a fairly 
long, flat-ended gauge it is not an easy matter 
to set it correctly between the contact faces 
so as to avoid any “ cross-comered ” effect 
which gives rise to a large measurement. 
To avoid this difficulty, such gauges are ground 
along their length on the cylindrical surface 
and the faces are finally lapped accurately 
square to the axis of the gauge. The gauges 
can then be allowed to rest during the measure- 
ment on a pair of suitable vee supports placed 
on the bed of the machine, care being taken to 
ensure parallelism between the axis of the 
gauge and the bed of the machine. Supports 
are not used for flat-ended gauges below about 
6 in. in length, as it is a fairly easy matter 


to set these shorter gauges l:>etween the 
faces. 

To obtain reliable results in the measure- 
ments it is essential that the faces of the gauge 
and of the machine should be free from any 
traces of dirt or grease. The faces should be 
cleaned and polished with clean chamois 
leather and, finally, should be swabbed with a 
tuft of cotton-wool sprinkled with petrol or 
benzine. By watching the interference colours 
on the surfaces as the liquid evaporates it is 
easily seen whether the last trace of grease 
has been removed. 

Whenever possible, the reference gauge used 
in a comparison should be of the same type 
as the gauge to be measured ; in other w^ords, 
flat-ended gauges should be compared with 
flat-ended reference gauges, plug gauges with 
plug reference gauges, and so on. By this 
method the effects due to imperfection in 
the contact faces of the machine are minimised. 
In certain special cases, however, it is necessary 
to compare flat-ended gauges with plug 
gauges, spherical gauges or balls. Consider 
the case of comparing a flat-ended gauge 
wdth a cylindrical gauge on a machine which 
has defective contact faces. The most 
frequent error found in the faces is lack of 
parallelism, and the effect of this error will 
be seen from Fig. 42. Contact is necessarily 
made on the flat 
parallel faces of the 
end gauge A by the 
extreme point on each 
of the measuring Fio. 42 . 

faces. On placing 

the plug gauge B between the faces it might 
come in contact with the same points if its 
fl.ria happened to be in a certain direction, 
but it is more probable that it would miss 
these highest points and make contact 
towards the centres of the faces. An error 
amounting to half the error of parallelism 
of the faces could thus be introduced into 
the results. In comparing a ball "with a 
flat-ended gauge the condfitions are worse, 
even apart from any consideration of elastic 
deformation of the baU due to pressure 
between the faces, for which a correction is 
ordinarily applied (§ (6) (v.)). 

Before carrying out any measurements 
where the highest accuracy is required it is 
of great importance, therefore, to test the 
contact faces of the measuring machine for 
flatness, parallelism, and squareness. The 
method of carrying out this test is described 
in § (79). 

When making a comparison between two 
gauges which do not differ by more than a 
few ten-thousandths of an inch, it is possible 
on some measuring machines to measure the 
difference accurately on the indicator when the 
latter has a certain range of action and is 
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provided with a divided scale which has been 
calibrated in terms of the divisions on the 
micrometer drum. If such a procedure is 
adopted, it is convenient to fit the micro- 
meter with some form of stop so that it 
can be fed up automatically and definitely 
to the same position on the two gauges in 
turn. The difierence which exists between 
the latter is then registered on the scale of 
the indicator. 

In order to t^t slip gauges of the Johansson 
type, where the accuracy of the comparison 
with the reference gauges is required to an 
order of a millionth of an inch, special 
comparators have been designed and are used 
at the Kational Physical Laboratory. These 
machines have a range of only 0-0002 or 0-0003 
inch. They are devoid of micrometer screws, 
the difierence between the gauges being 
registered by optical indicators. Descriptions 
of these comparators are given in §§ (82) and 
(83). 

§ (15) Calibratiok of End Gauges in 
Sets. — It is usual to make end gauges in 
sets so that the lengths of the individual 
gauges follow a certain sequence. By this 
means it is possible to make use of the gauges 
both singly and also when built or wrung 
together to form a composite gauge. The 
method thus effects an economy in the 
number of individual gauges required to 
cover a certain range of sizes. The Johansson 
series of block gauges described in § (5) is 
an example of such a set of gauges. Another 
familiar series of gauges consists of the 
following sizes : 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 24, 

30, and 36 inches. 

The measuring faces of such gauges should 
be either accurately flat, as in the Johansson 
blocks, so that two or more gauges can be 
wrung together, or else they should be of 
true spherical form to allow the gauges to be 
built together whaa placed in line on suitable 
supports. Under these conditions it would 
he possible to obtain from such a set a gauge 
of any inch size up to an order of 60 in. 
or more. 

The provision of end gauges in sets is also 
of considerable service in their initial 
standardisation. It is possible by suitable 
means to intercompare the gauges so as to 
obtain the length of each in terms of that of 
the longest gauge of the set. The absolute 
length of the latter can be determined by one 
of the methods described in § (17), and from 
this the lengths of the individual gauges are 
readily obtained. 

Taking the series of gauges up to 36 in., 
referred to above, the first step in the inter- 
comparison would he to determine the 6, 12, 
18, 24, and 30 in. gauges in terms of the 


36-m. gauge. This would involve the following 
comparisons : 

364-24 with 304-30,1 
36 4 - 18 with 30 4- 24, 

36 4- 12 with 30 4- 18 and 24 4- 24, i 
364- 6 with 304-12 and 24 4-18, 

36 with 30 4- 6 and 24 4- 12 and 18 4 - 18J 
30 with 24 4 - 6 and 18 4- 12, 

24 with 18 4 * 6 and 12 4 - 12,i 
18 with 124 - 6, 

12 with 64 - 6.1 

The results of these comparisons can he put 
in the form of fifteen observational equations, 
such as 

36 4 " 24 = 30 30 4 - Uj, 

36 4“ 18 — 30 4- 24 4- and so on, 
where a^, a^, are the measured differences. 

Now, if 

30 = |x364-ai, 

24 = I X 36 4- a 
18 = I X 36 Hr tts, 

12 = ix36H-a4, 

6 = i x364-a6, 

it is possible to determine the values of 
cts, a^, and by solving the obser- 
vational equations by the method of least 
squares. These values give the calibration 
errors of the five gauges in terms of the 
36-in. gauge. 

The series of gauges from 1 up to 12 in. can 
be calibrated in a similar manner in terms of 
the 12-in. gauge, and, since the value of the 
latter is known with reference to the 36 in, 
gauge, it is possible to state the calibration 
errors of the other eleven to the same basis. 

Some interesting work has recently been 
done at the Bureau International, Sevres, on 
the measurements of block gauges. An ac- 
count of this will he found in voL xviL of the 
Tramux et Mimoires of that institution. 

§ (16) Measurements of Sfheeioal-bnded 
Gauges and Balls under Compression. — 
When a steel hall or an end gauge having 
spherical ends is placed between the parallel 
flat faces of a measuring machine, and the 
latter are arranged so as to just touch the 
spherical surfaces, the contact will take 
place at two theoretical points. If a com- 
pressive force is now applied between the faces 

^ For the purposes of these partiCTilar comiJarisons 
it is helpful to make use of gauges from a second 
set. The relation between the nominally equal 
gauges of the two sets should be obtained by pre- 
liminary comparison. If a second set is not avail- 
able, the duplicate gauges may be formed from two 
others of the same set, e^g. the second 30 gauge can 
be obtained by building together the 24 and 6 or 
file 18 and 12. The relation of either of these 
combinations to the 30 is obtained in a later 
comparison. 
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— condition which, arises in practically every 
measuring machine — then the spherical sur- 
faces will become slightly distorted ; the 
points of contact become small circular areas 
which are capable of resisting the compressive 
force. This distortion makes an appreciable 
difference to the measured length over the 
spherical surfaces, the difference being usually 
considerably greater than that produced by 
compression along the length of the gauge. 
When two or more spherical-ended gauges are 
placed end to end, the compression takes 
place, not only at the extreme surfaces, but 
also at the surfaces of contact between the 
individual gauges. The actual amount of 
elastic deformation depends upon the force, 
the diameters of the spherical surfaces, and the 
elastic constants of the material. 

The elastic diminution in length of a number 
of spherical-ended steel bars placed end to end 
and enclosed between a pair of flat parallel 
faces under an axial pressure of P lbs. weight 
is given in inches by 

+ (5+4)*+ • ■ ■ (ajr.+i,) *(i.) } 

where d^, d^, . , . d^ denote the diameters 
of the spherical ends of the bars in inches.^ 

In the case of a single steel ball of diameter 
d in. the compression becomes 

0*0000321 X P^ X inches. 

§ (17) Standardisation of End Gauges 
BY Comparison with Scales. — The primary 
standards of length in this coimtry, the yard 
and the metre, are defined as “ line ” measures, 
and all gauge measurements which are in the 
nature of “ end ” measures must be based 
on these standards. It is not necessary 
that every gauge should be measured with 
reference to a standard scale, in fact it would 
be inconvenient to do so ; all that need be 
done is to standardise once and for all* in a 
very accurate manner a single end gauge, 
which for convenience may be a yard or a 
metre in length, by comparison with the 
primary line standard. Prom this gauge it is 
possible by methods of subdivision to obtain 
the individual sizes of a complete series of 
end gauges,^ which then serve as reference 
gauges, and from these, other gauges can be 
determined by direct comparison. 

The standardisation of a yard end gauge 
from the line standard constitutes one of the 
most interesting problems in the science of 

^ JoumcU Inst. Mech. Bngrs., 1920, p. 915 ; Hertz, 
Miscellaneous Papers (Macmillan), 1896. 

» See § (15). 


metrology. Some of the methods available 
are described below. 

Method I , — For this determination a gauge 
A {Fig. 43) is used. This gauge is 35 J in. in 


36 inches 
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length and has flat parallel end faces which 
have a lapped finish and to which are wrung 
two small rectangular blocks B and C, each 
half an inch in length. The end faces of these 
blocks are finished flat and parallel and have 
wringing surfaces. The upper surface of each 
is polished and has a fine line scribed on it 
approximately half-way along the length and 
in a direction parallel to the end faces. The 
depth of the short blocks is only half that of 
the gauge, so that when wrung together with 
the bottom surfaces of the three in line the 
upper surfaces of the blocks are on the neutral 
plane of the gauge. 

The distance between the lines will be 
approximately 36 in. and it is compared in the 
usual manner with a standard yard scale, using 
a line standard comparator of the type referred 
to under Line Standards.*’ The inner tank of 
the apparatus is used simply as an air-bath in 
this case, as it is not possible to immerse the steel 
gauges in water. A number of comparisons are 
made wringing the two blocks on to the ends 
of the gauge in all possible manners in turn. 
As arranged in Fig. 43, the distance between 
the lines is (L-i-a-i-c). Suppose the measure- 
ment of this distance as determined from the 
comparison with the line standard is Mj, then 
we have 

(L 4- a -l~ c) ... . • ( 1 ) 

By reversing the blocks in turn we can obtain 
three other equations, 

(L4-6-t-c)=M2, ... ( 2 ) 

(L + 6 -fd)=M 3 , . . , (3) 

{L + a + d)=U^. . . . ( 4 ) 

From ( 1 ) and (3) we have 

L + i{a + b + c + d)= ^(Mi + Mg), 
and from (2) and (4) we have 

L + + 6 4- c -f- d) = ^(M 2 4“ M 4 ). 

This double determination of the length of 
the gauge plus the mean length of the two 
blocks gives incidentally a check on the 
accuracy of the measurements. Taking a 
mean of the four measurements we have 

L 4- J(a 4- 6 4- c 4 - d) = i(Mi 4 - Ma 4- Mg 4- MJ. 
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The measurements are repeated after turn- 
ing the gauge A upside down and the results 
incorporated with those obtained in the original 
position. 

It is not necessary to determine the lengths 
of the short blocks separately, since for all 
subsequent purposes for which the gauge will 
be used it would be possible to take two 
measurements on it, with each block wrung 
on in turn. The mean of these two measure- 
ments is clearly the length which has been 
standardised. For the sake of simplicity it 
could be arranged to make the two blocks 
equal in length to a millionth of an inch, in 
which case the standardised length becomes 
equal to the length of the gauge with either 
of the blocks wrung on. 

Method 11 , — Gauges of special design, as 
shown in Fig, 44, are used for this determina- 
tion. They consist of 
cylindrical bars about 1 
in. diameter, having the 
ends carefully finished to 
spherical surfaces of a 
large radius of curvature. 
A hole about J in. dia- 
meter is drilled diametrically at the centre of the 
bar and a taper plug, whose length is equal to 
the radius of the rod, is fitted into the hole 
from one end as shown in the diagram. The 
upper surface of this plug is polished and has 
a line scribed across it, the direction of the 
line being at right angles to the axis of the 
bar. Three such bars are required, each 
36 in. in length. 

Two of the bars, A and B, are placed in 
an accurately made vee trough so that their 
inner ends are in contact {Fig, 45), The trough 


Fig. 45. 

containing the gauges is placed on one of the 
girders of a line standard comparator, of the 
same t^rpe as referred to in Method 1, The 
length L between the lines on the plugs is 
then compared with a standard yard scale, 
which is placed on the other girder, thus 
obtaining a measurement Mj. The bars A 
and B are then reversed in turn, and a measure- 
ment is made in each position. Having made 
the three possible measurements on this pair 
of bars, the third bar C is exchanged for B and 
another set of measurements taken between 
the bars A and C, Finally, a set is made 
between B and C. 

Referring to Fig, 45, we shall have nine 
measurements as follows : 




Fig. 44. 


Bara A and B. Bara A and €. Bars B and C. 
6h-c=Mi 54-€ = M4 Z + c — My 

b + d^M^ 6+/=M5 / + d=Mg 

a + d=M3 a-i-/=Mg 

where Mg, etc., represent the actual lengths 
obtained in the comparisons with the standard 
yard scale. 

The six unknown quantities a, 6, c, d, e, 
and / can be obtained from these nine equa- 
tions by using the method of least squares, 
and consequently the total length of each of 
the three gauge.s can be readily obtained. 

As a check on the results, the lengths of the 
bars can be intercompared in an end-measuring 
machine and their differences compared with 
those obtained from the results of the above 
method. 

Method 111 , — In the two methods just 
described it is necessary either to provide 
the gauge with special attachments or else 
to have more than one gauge of the same 
length. It is possible, however, by means of a 
special type of measuring machine to make a 
direct comparison between an end gauge and 
a standard scale. The general arrangement 
of the machine is shown in Fig, 46. One 



Fig. 46. 


measuring face is attached to the micrometer 
headstock and the other to a sliding carriage 
which supports a standard scale, the graduated 
surface of which is directly in line with the 
measuring faces. A microscope provided wdth 
a pair of parallel wires in the eyepiece is held 
above the scale in a rigid bracket fixed to the 
bed of the machine. 

When making a determination, the zero 
line A of the scale is set under the cross wires 
of the microscope and the carriage is then 
clamped to the bed. The two measuring 
faces are now brought into contact by means 
of the micrometer screw and a reading is 
taken on the headstock. The carriage is then 
moved along the bed imtil the line B on the 
scale, which corresponds with the length of 
the gauge, arrives exactly under the cross 
wires and the carriage is again clamped. 
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The gause is now inserted between the faces 
and a further reading of the micrometer taken. 

Assuming tlie bed of the machine is straight, 
the distance traversed by the left measuring 
face will be equal to the length between the 
two lines A and B on the scale. If this length 
is denoted by L, the length of the gauge as 
G, and the two micrometer readings as Rj, R 2 
respectively, we have 

G = L + (R2-Ri). 

The lengths of the scale and the gauge 
refer to their particular temperatures at the 
time of the observations, and, in order to 
deduce the length of the gauge at 62° F., it is 
necessary to know their coefficients of expan- 
sion and to make careful measurements of the 
temperature of both the gauge and the scale 
whilst the observations are being taken. It 
is usual to employ an Invar scale for this 
determination since, owing to its very low 
coefficient of expansion, any small uncertainty 
in the measurement of its temperature will 
not introduce an appreciable error into the 
results. With a steel gauge, however, an 
uncertainty in the temperature as small as 
0-1° C. gives rise to an error of approximately 
one part in a million on the length. 

Imperfections in the contact faces of the 
machine may lead to considerable inaccuracies 
in the measurements. These errors can be 
reduced by having spherical-shaped ends to 
the gauge to be measured, although this would 
not eliminate the effect due to lack of 
parallelism of the faces when they are brought 
together for the zero setting. To avoid this 
possible inaccuracy the following procedure 
may be adopted. 

Suppose we wish to determine the length 
of a 36-in. gauge. Take, in addition, two 
18-in. gauges and compare on a measuring 
machine the sum of their lengths with that 
of the longer gauge, by putting them end to 
end. Let the small difference be e, as defined 
by the equation 

36 = 18(a) + 18(6) -fe. . . (1) 

Now measure the absolute difference between 
the 36-in. gauge and each of the 18-in. gauges 
in turn against' a standard scale by the 
method described above, except that it will 
not be necessary to bring the measuring faces 
into contact. We shall then have 

36 = 18(a) -h Ml, ... (2) 
alQd 36 = 18(6) .-I- Mg, ... (3) 

where Mi and M 2 are the absolute lengths 
measured against the scale. 

Subtracting (1) from the sum of (2) and (3) 
we obtain the equation 

36=Mi-i-M2-e, 

which gives the absolute length of the 36-in. 
gauge in terms of known measurements. 


The accuracy of the method of comparing 
the length of an end gauge with that of a scale 
as illustrated in Fig, 46, is governed to a large 
extent by the accuracy of the movement of 
the carriage to which the measuring face is 
fixed. This movement depends upon the 
straightness of the bed of the machine, which 
will always be imperfect to some degree. 
Whatever the errors in the bed may be, the 
translation of the carriage from one position 
to another can always be resolved into a linear 
and a turning or twisted motion. The greater 
the errors in the bed the larger the turning 
motion of the carriage will become. Referring 
to the design of machine illustrated in Fig, 46, 
the effect of this motion on the accuracy of the 
measurements is illustrated in Fig, 47, which 



Fig. 47. 

shows the scale and the measuring face in 
two positions corresponding to settings of the 
microscope on two lines a atid 6, the actual 
distance between which is I, The effective 
translation of the measuring face is represented 
by the distance d. If the tilt of the scale 
between the two positions is d and if the 
distance of the measuring face from line a is 
L, then we have 

d—l cos ^ + L(1 - cos 6), 

The difference between the actual movement 
of the measuring face and the length as given 
by the scale, i.e, the error introduced into the 
measurement, is 

d-2=(L-l!)(l~cos (9) 

= J(L-Z)^2 

a,pproximately, since 6 is small. Assuming 
that the bed of the machine is reasonably 
straight, the error in the measurement in 
this case is one of the second order and can be 
ignored in this particular arrangement, where 
the scale is directly in Hne with the gauge 
being measured. 

Consider now the case when the scale is 
not in line with the axis of measurement as 
given by the line joining the contact faces of 
the machine. We could still utilise the scheme 
of fixing the microscope and move the scale, 
or, what is sometimes done in actual practice, 
fix the scale to the side of the bed and attach 
the microscope to either the head or tail stock, 
according as to which is made to move. The 
two arrangements are alike from a theoretical 
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point of view. The latter scheme is illustrated 
in Fig. 48, and shows the effect of tilting the 
carriage holding the microscope through an 
angle 8. 

The difference between the effective move- 
ment d of the measuring face and the length I, 
as given by the distance between the two lines 



a and b on the scale, is equal to A x 0 if ^ is 
small, where li is the vertical distance between 
the measuring face and the scale. 

A twist of the carriage in the horizontal 
plane due to lack of straightness of the sides 
of the bed will produce a similar effect. 

This error is of the first order of magnitude, 
and with this design of machine the surface 
of the bed needs to be exceptionally straight 
to limit the error to even 0-0001 inch. 

When designing any form of measuring 
machine, careful consideration should be given 
to the alignment of the axis of the gauge or 
whatever is to be measured with the axis on 
which the actual measurements are taken. 

III. Measuremeots of Screw Gauges 

§ (18) Elements of a Screw. — Screw 
threads of Whitworth form have seven 
elements, errors on any one of which may 
be sufficient to cause a gauge to reject work 
which ought to pass, or vice versij^. These 
elements are : 

Full (or major) diameter. 

Core (or minor) diameter. 

Effective (or pitch) diameter. 

Pitch. 

Angle. 

Radius at crest. 

Radius at root. 

The definitions of these elements will be 
found under the theoretical considerations 
of screw threads.^ 

Screw gauges have to be measured and 
examined to ascertain whether their dimen- 
sions lie between the specified limits. Con- 
sidering the case of a plug screw gauge, this 
can be tested on the higher limit by screwing 
into a check ring gauge whose dimensions con- 
form to those of the high limit. If the gauge 

^ See Metrology,” Part VII. §§ (23) et seq. 


' refuses to pass through this ring it is clearly 
' too large at some particular part of its pnjfile, 
I and it becomes necessary to measure it in 
detail to locate this error. Even if the gauge 
passes the check ring we have still to ascertain 
whether the gauge is everyw’here above the 
low'er limit, and this again involves a detailed 
examination of its various elements in turn. 

The provision of ring check gauges is an 
expensive matter, and moreover, as it is 
possible from the individual measurements 
of the elements — and these measurements, 
as will be seen later, are necessary to check 
the minimum dimension — to ascertain whether 
the gauge is below the upper limit, the use 
of check rings is practically limited to cer- 
tain particular sizes of gauges of which large 
numbers have to be tested. 

Ring gauges present rather a different case 
owing to the fact that it is not such an easy 
matter to make accurate measurements of the 
various elements as in the case of the plug 
gauges. They are usually tested between the 
limits by a series of plug checks, as will be 
described later. 

§ (19) Mechanical Measurements of Plug 
Screws, (i.) Full Diameter . — The measure- 
ment of the full diameter over the crests of 
the threads is usually made with an ordinary 
micrometer held in the hand, or by placing 
the screw between the jaws of a measuring 
machine, which, to avoid compressing the 
crests of the threads, should have a working 
pressure of something less than 2 lbs. weight. 
When making use of an ordinary micrometer, 
a comparative reading should also he taken 
on a standard plain plug of closely the same 
size as the screw. This method eliminates to 
a large extent the effect of both zero and 
progressive errors in the screw of the micro- 
meter. The Hoffmann roller gauges described 
hi § (5) (v.) serve admirably as setting plugs 
for measurements not exceeding IJ in. 

(ii.) Effective Diameter . — The effective dia- 
meter of a plug screw can be measured 
mechanically either with a micrometer provided 
with special contact faces, or by the use of 
small cylinders or wires of suitable size placed 
tangentially between the threads. The latter 
method is usually considered to be the more 
accurate and is generally adopted in gauge 
work. 

(iii.) Screw Thread Micrometers . — The con- 
tact faces of micrometers for screw thread 
measurements take the form shown in Fig. 49. 
The end of the micrometer spindle A is 
ground conical and is suitably rounded off at 
the point ; the anvil B has an internal vee 
which fits over the thread of the screw to be 
measured. The angles of the cone and the 
vee are made equal to the theoretical angle 
of the screw thread. The anvil can rotate 
about its axis so as to allow the vee to accom- 
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motiate itself to the rake ancle of the thread. 
When the spindle of the micrometer is screwed 
up to bring its conical point into the vee the 
reading is then zero ; consequently, when the 
contact points are set so that a screw will just 



pass between them, as in Fig, 49, the read- 
ing gives the effective diameter of the screw 
direct. 

Taking a micrometer with a particular pair 
of contact faces, it is generally possible to use 
it over a limited range of consecutive pitches 
of threads, at the same time maintaining con- 
tact on the flanks of the threads only. The 
limit is reached in one direction when the points 
of the anvil foul the roots, and in the other 
when the conical point barely enters the space 
between the threads. 

For this reason it is 
necessary to have a 
number of micrometers, 
each with different size 
contact faces, in order to 
cover a whole range of 
pitches. 

(iv.) The, Wire Method, 

— The general principle 
underlying the second 
method of measuring the 
effective diameter is 
shown in Fig. 50, which 
illustrates three different forms of screw 
threads having the same full and core 
diameters, pitch, and angle. The first is 
a normal, symmetrical thread; the second 
has the threads thicker than the spaces and 
consequently has a large effective diameter, 
whilst the third has thin threads and a small 
effective diameter. If small cylinders of suit- 
able size are now allowed to rest tangentially 
between the threads on opposite sides of the 
screw as shown, it is clear that the diametral 
measurement M, over the cylinders, will be 


different in each case. From the definition of 
effective diameter and the geometry of the 
figures, it follows that the difference between 
the measurement over the cylinders and the 
effective diameter is the same in each case 
provided the same size cylinders are used 
throughout. The actual value of this differ- 
ence, w'hich w'e may call K, depends upon the 
diameter of the cylinders and the pitch and 
angle of the thread. Thus we have effective 
diameter = M - K. ^ 

If the actual angle of a screw thread is 
known, and its particular value is used in 
calculating the constant K, it is possible to 
obtain a measurement of the true effective 
diameter of the screw by using a set of 
cylinders of any size, provided they make 
contact somewhere on the flanks of the thread. 
Measurements of the effective diameter of 
a screw obtained from sets of cylinders of 
different sizes should agree if the appropriate 
constant is applied for each set. It is the 
general practice, however, to select cylinders 
of such a size that they make contact at ap- 
proximately half-way down the flanks of the 
particular pitch of thread. The measurement 
of the effective diameter from such cylinders 
is not influenced by errors in the thread angle, 
and consequently it is not necessary to know 
the actual angle of the thread. 

It is essential that the measurement M 
(Fig. 50) should be made perpendicular to 
the axis of the screw ; consequently, when 
using a micrometer held freely in the hand 
it is necessary to place two cylinders on 
one side of the thread in order to set the 
micrometer square. This system of measure- 


Fiq. 50 

meat gives rise to the term “ three- wire 
measurement of screws.” Certain special 
machines have been designed at the National 
Physical Laboratory in which the micro- 
meter is set and maintained perpendicular to 
the axis of the screw but is left free to move 
in the direction of its own axis. These 
machines, usually known as “ floating micro- 
meter machines,” are described in § (23). 
With these machines, one cylinder only is 

^ Formulae for calculating the value of the con- 
stant K for particular cases are given in § (63). 
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required on each side of the thread, as shown 
in full line in Fig. 50. 

It is essential that the small cylinders or 
wires (which can be made conveniently by | 
lapping down ordinary sewing needles) should 
be truly cylindrical over the central portion 
which comes in contact with the thread. The I 
diameter of this portion must be accurately ! 
measured before the corresponding constant | 
can be calculated. It is interesting to note 
that the value of this constant (which has to ; 
be subtracted from the measurement over the i 
cylinders to give the effective diameter) in- | 
volves a term which is approximately three j 
times the mean diameter of the cylinders. Any j 
error in determining the latter thus becomes ; 
trebled in the final result obtained for the ' 
effective diameter. To avoid this accumula- ; 
tion of error, it is preferable to measure the ! 
distance T, under the cylinders (see Fig. 50). * 
By this means the error in the measure- ' 
ment of the effective diameter due to this ■ 
cause is reduced to one of practically | 
the same magnitude as that involved in ' 
the determination of the mean size of the ; 
cylinders. i 

The method of .obtaining the measurement i 
T, under the cylinders, is shown in Fig. 51. j 



Tig. 51, 


A plain plug gauge of approximately the same 
diameter as the screw is taken, and a micro- 
meter measurement is first made over this 
plug with the small cylinders included as 
shown at A. The cylinders are then trans- 
ferred to the screw, as at B, and a second 
measurement is made. The dimension T, 
for the screw, is then readily deduced from 
the known size of the plain plug gauge and 
the difference between the two micrometer 
readings. 

(v.) Sources of Error . — There are one or 
two points to be observed in connection with 
the measurement of effective diameters by 
standard wires and by the type of micrometer 
fitted with special anvils described above. The 
former method gives what may be called the 
net effective ’diameter, when the sizes of the 
wires used are such that they touch the flanks 
of the threads at the half depth. Any errors 
present in thfe angle affect the measurement 
only to the second order of accuracy ; errors in 
pitch, either progressive or periodic, also have 


quite a minor effect on the measurement. If 
it is desired to ascertain the virtual effect- 
ive diameter of the screw, i.e. the effective 
diameter of a perfect nut into which the 
plug will just fit, it is nece^ary to augment 
the net effective diameter by amounts corre- 
sponding to the errors present in the angle and 
pitch. 

On the other hand, the readings given by a 

thread micrometer are influenced consider- 
ably by errors in angle, or periodic errors in 
pitch. The internal vee on the anvil and the 
conical-ended spindle may be roughly con- 
sidered as forming portions of the screw thread 
of a split nut which are closed round the screw. 
It should be observed that in screw gauges as 
ordinarily made, the angular space between 
the threads has a constant form, since it is 
the form of the nose of the cutting tool. This 
space is unaffected by errors either of a pro- 
gressive or periodic nature which may be 
present in the pitch. Such errors, however, 
have their influence upon the thread itself, 
apart from the space. It is clear that if 
the pitch between two spaces happens to 
be too long, then, since the spaces are 
of constant width, it follows that the inter- 
mediate thread must be thicker than the 
average. Such variation in the thickness of 
the thread is produced by periodic changes 
in the pitch. 

IjTow, in the case of standard wire measure- 
ments of the effective diameter, the depth to 
which the wire sinks into the screw depends 
upon the width of the space between the 
threads as is shown in Fig. 50. Variations 
in thread thickness due to errors in pitch 
will not be noticed. When using a thread 
micrometer, however, where the measurement 
bn one side of the screw is obtained from the 
contact of an internal vee piece which fits over 
the thread, it is clear that variations in the 
thread thickness wiU have their effect upon 
the measurements. As the other contact 
face is a truncated conical point which 
fits into the space between the threads, the 
radial position of this point will not vary 
when measurements are made at different 
threads. Without following the matter 
further in detail it will be appreciated that 
in cases where the pitch is variable the 
readings of a thread micrometer need to be 
carefully interpreted. 

If no errors exist in the angle or pitch, then 
the two methods referred to should give 
exactly the same value for the effective 
diameter. It is essential, of course, that the 
contact points should have the correct angle 
and form, as such errors will produce false 
readings even on a good screw gauge. 

(vi.) Core Diameter . — The core diameter, 
which is the diameter at the roots of the 
threads, is measured with a micrometer, using 
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special vee-shaped pieces {Fig. 52) between the 
measuring faces and the screw. These pieces, 
which are of hardened steel, 
have the angle between the 
sloping sides somewhat less than 
the thread angle, and the junc- 
tion of the faces is rounded off 
to such a radius that the piece 
can rest on the root of the 
thread. The back surface is 
finished accurately flat and 
parallel to the rounded edge. It 
is usual to make these vee pieces 
in about four sizes to accommo- 
date all the usual pitches of 
threads. 

The method of making the 
measurement of core diameter 
is shown in Fig. 53. A micrometer 
measurement is first made over a plain 
plug gauge with the vee pieces inserted as 
shown at A. A second measurement is then 
taken with the same vee pieces placed in the 
.thread as at B. The core diameter is then 
obtained by adding to the known diameter 
of the plug gauge the algebraical difference 
between the two readings. It should be noted 

c\/^ 


Fig. 52 . 
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that the thickness of the vee pieces need not 
be measured. If the measurements are made 
with a freely held micrometer, it is necessary 
to have two vee pieces for one of the contact 
faces to rest on in order to set the instrument 
square to the axis of the plug or screw. The 
floating micrometer type of machine described 
later requires only one vee piece for each meas- 
uring face of the micrometer. 

(vii.) Standard Reference Bars for Screw 
Measurement . — ^When making a large number 
of plug screw gauges of the same size it some- 
times simplifies matters to make a reference 
bar for the effective and core diameters. Such 
a bar can conveniently take the form shown 
in Fig. 54. It consists of two hardened steel 
washers with bevelled edges ground and 
lapped to exactly half the thread angle and 
mounted on an arbor. If a thread-grinding 
machine is available the bar can be made solid 
and the vee groove ground in one end. The 
vee groove is measured with standard wires 
as if it were part of a screw thread and its 
“ effective diameter ” obtained. 


It is useful to grind the groove until its 
diameter is equal to, say, the nominal effective 
diameter of the screws to be made, although 
this adjustment is not absolutely necessary. 
The cylindrical portion A is finished by grind- 
ing and lapping, and its dianieter in turn 
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may be made equal to the nominal core 
diameter of the screw gauge. After stand- 
ardisation, the bar should be marked with 
the exact diameter A, and the “ effective 
diameter” of the groove, together with the 
pitch for which it is intended. 

To measure the effective diameter of a screw 
all that is necessary is to mount the bar 
and the screw in the floating micrometer 
machine in turn and to obtain a micrometer 
reading over a pair of suitable size needles 
when placed in the groove or thread. The 
exact diameter of the wires need not be known, 
but it is quite important that they should be 
accurately cylindrical. The calculation of 
the effective diameter of the screw is very 
simple, e.g. if the micrometer reading over the 
wires when in the screw thread is 0-001 in. 
larger than when in the reference groove, the 
effective diameter of the screw is that amount 
larger than that of the bar. The same method 
applies to the core diameter measurement. 

§ (20) Test on Concentricity of Dia- 
meters. — In making a plug screw gauge a 
common practice is to finish the flanks and 
roots of the thread simultaneously with one 
tool, grinding wheel or lap. The full diameter, 
however, is often finished as a last operation. 
The result is that although the effective and 
core diameters are usually accurately con- 
centric, the full diameter sometimes is appreci- 
ably in error in this respect with regard to the 
other two diameters. In examining screw plugs 
it is necessary that this point should be tested. 

The test of concentricity of the diameters 
is readily made on the floating micrometer 
type of machine. To test the concentricity of 
the full and effective diameters, a number of 
measurements are made over the screw with 
a standard wire placed between the thread 
and the micrometer face, the measuring face 
of the anvil being in direct contact with the 
full diameter of the screw. If the measure- 
ment is constant as the screw is revolved it 
proves that the concentricity is good. To 
avoid errors due to bad centring of the screw, 
a special anvil should be used which has its 
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measuring face reduced in diameter to about 
0-05 in., so that for all ordinary pitches it 
rests on only one crest of the thread. 

The concentricity between the full and core 
diameters is tested in a similar manner, a 
single vee piece being used instead of the 
standard wire. 

§ (21) Angle of Flanks of Thread. — The 
angles of the flanks of the thread are most 
readily measured by the use of microscope 
and optical projection machines as described 
in §§ (33), (68), and (69). It is possible, how- 
ever, to obtain fairly close measurements of 
the total angle by taking measurements of the 


as described in § (33), or on a projection 
apparatus as described in §§ (68) and (69). The 
latter method provides a means of making an 
accurate comparison of the actual form of the 
thread with that of the standard form. 

§ (23) Measuring Machines for the 
Effective and Core Diameters of Plug 
Screws, (i.) Floating Micrometer Measuring 
Machine . — This form of machine for measuring 
the effective and core diameters of plug screw 
gauges was designed at the National Physical 
Laboratory early in 1916, and has been made 
in large numbers by Messrs. Taylor, Taylor 
tfe Hobson of Leicester. 
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effective diameter with two or more pairs of 
standard wires which differ in diameter and 
which will consequently touch the flanks of 
the thread at different depths. The theory 
underlying this point is discussed in § (63). 
It should be noted that it is not possible by 
this method to obtain the errors in the angles 
of the individual flanks. The method of 
using more than one pair of cylinders gives a 
ready check not only on the value of the 
effective diameter, but also of the straightness 
of the flanks and the total angle of the thread. 

§ (22) Roundings at Crests and Roots, 
AND General Form of Thread, — There is no 
satisfactory mechanical means of examining 
the general form of the thread of screw gauges. 
This very important part of the test, however, 
can be made very readily by optical methods 
either in the microscope form of apparatus 


A general arrangement of the machine, 
which will accommodate- plug screw gauges 
up to 2 in. in diameter, is shown in Fig, 55, 
It consists mainly of three parts, the bed 1, 
the intermediate slide 2, and the micrometer 
carriage 3. 

The bed carries a pair of centres, 4, for 
supporting the gauge, which is capable of 
being clamped in position. The intermediate 
carriage 2 can slide along the bed and is 
constrained to a straight line motion by virtue 
of the two longitudinal vee grooves in the bed. 
One of these grooves forms a guide for the pair 
of conical-ended studs 5, which are fixed at 
one side of the carriage ; the other side is 
supported by its flat under - surface resting 
on a steel ball 6 placed in the second longi- 
tudinal groove in the bed. 

The upper surface of the carriage 2 is 
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provided 'with a jmir of parallel vee grooves | 
at right angles to the line of centres. These , 
grooves form a guide for the micrometer I 
carriage 3, which rests on steel balls 6, the j 
under surface of the upper carriage being j 
provided 'with a suitable vee groove and fiat 
surface. In this manner it is possible to move 
the micrometer carriage along the bed with a 
fairly free motion by sliding the lower carriage/ 
and it can also be moved quite freely in a 
transverse direction by virtue of the rolling 
contact on the balls. 

The two upright parts of the micrometer 
carriage 3 are bored in line to take an adjust- 
able plunger 7 and a micrometer head 8 
respectively. The measuring faces of the 
plunger and micrometer head are lapped flat 
and accurately square to the axes of the parts 
so that they lie accurately parallel in all 
positions. The plunger is a good sliding fit 
in its hole and, being provided with a knurled 
head, its position can be set to a nicety before 
it is clamped. The shank of the micrometer 
head is definitely clamped ill position. The 
micrometer head consists of either Brown <fc 
Sharpe or Starrett standard make provided 
with a specially enlarged aluminium barrel and 
thimble, which was designed at the National 
Physical Laboratory. The thimble is gradu- 
ated into 125 parts, each division representing 
0*0002 in., and by this moans it is possible 
to take readings to 0*0001 in. -with certainty. 
Two suitable supports 9 are fixed to the 
micrometer carriage from "which the standard 
"wires, or vee pieces, are suspended. 

It is essential that the common axis of the 
micrometer and plunger should be accurately 
square to the line of centres, and provision is 
made for making this adjustment. One of 
the conical-ended studs 5 in the intermediate 
carriage has its parallel shank eccentric to 
the cone. A screw-driver slot in the top allows 
the stud to be rotated, and so alters the (hrection 
of the micrometer axis over a small range with 
respect to the bed. The movable stud can 
be clamped finally by means of the tightening 
screw shown. 

To test whether the adjustment is correct 
a well-centred plain plug gauge is mounted 
between the centres, and a standard wire of 
any convenient size is suspended on each side. 
With the plunger clamped in a suitable position 
a measurement is made over the two "wires 
and the plug when placed as shovm at A in 
Fig. 56. The measurement is repeated after 
changing the wires into the position sho"wn at 
B in the same figure. If the axis of the 
micrometer and plunger is accurately square 
"with the line of centres the two measurements 
"will be the same. If a discrepancy occurs a 
further adjustment of the stud 5 is required. 

It should be noted that this machine is not 
provided with any form of indicator for use 


when making settings. The micrometer is set 
by the method of “ feel “ or “ touch,” the 
thimble being rotated until it is felt that con- 
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tact is made between both measuring faces and 
the gauge. This method gives quite a definite 
reading to an order of less than 0*0001 in., 
provided the micrometer head runs freely and, 
above all, smoothly. The variation of the 
“ feel ” between different observers is elimin- 
ated by using the machine as a comparator 
only, i.e. a preliminary measurement is made 
on a plain plug gauge of known diameter, 
as described in § (19). Incidentally, this 
method eliminates the effect of progressive 
errors in the run of the micrometer head, 
providing a standard plug is chosen whose 
size approximates to the diameter of the 
screw being measured. 

When taking measurements on a screw, the 
setting should be repeated in a number of 
places both round and along the scre'w so as 
to detect any lack of circularity or parallelism. 

In the measurements of the effective and 
core diameters, as described in § (19), it is im- 
possible to arrange the two standard "wires or 
vee pieces to be diametrically opposite ; they 
must necessarily be separated axially by at 
least half the pitch of the screw being measured. 
Nevertheless, the measurement made in the 
machine is a true diametral dimension since 
the axis of the micrometer is constrained to 
that direction ; the micrometer carriage can- 
not tilt round so as to measure obliquely over 
the pair of wres or vees. 

(ii.) Tilting Micrometer Machine . — Another 
type of machine which can he used for 
measuring the effective and core diameters of 
plug screw gauges is shown in Fig. 57. This 
machine was also designed at the National 
Physical Laboratory. The gauge is held 
between centres as before and the measure- 
ments are made with a standard type of 
micrometer 1 attached in a vertical position 
to a carriage 2, which is capable of tilting 
about an axis parallel to the line of centres. 
This carriage has two ball-ended set screws 
3 and 4 resting in a vee groove in the bed 5, 
and which can be adjusted so as to bring the 
axis of the micrometer square to the line of 
centres. The carriage can be moved along 
the vee groove to suit the screw being measured. 

The machine is used in the same manner as 
described in § (19), except that the wires or 
vee pieces are placed horizontally instead of 
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vertically. The counterbalance weight at the 
back of the micrometer carriage is such as to 
tilt the micrometer upwards so that the lower 
wire, or vee-piece, is clipped between the anvil 
of the micrometer and the screw. The other 
wire can then be readily inserted between the 
micrometer face and the screw. 

(iii.) Larg&r Type of Floating Micrometer 
Machine , — Both the machines described above 
will serve for screws up to 2 in. in diameter. 
Fig, 58 shows a larger type of machine, 
designed on the same principle as the one 
shown in Fig, 55, and capable of measuring 
screws up to 7 in. diameter. This machine 
is fitted with the Newall type of micrometer 
head provided with a special enlarged thimble 
and barrel. A detailed explanation of the 





machine is not necessary as the functions of 
the various parts can be readily followed 
from the description of the smaller type of 
machine. 

This larger type of machine is being manu- 
factured by Messrs. G. Cussons, Ltd., of 
Manchester. Machines of a similar character 
are also made by Messrs. Alfred Herbert* Ltd., 
Coventry, and the Horstmann Gear Company, 
Bath. 

(iv.) Measuring Attachments for Lathes. 

I — ^When catting screw gauges on the lathe 
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it is desirable to make measurements of the 
effective and core diameters without removing 
the gauge from the centres. Fig. 59 shows a 
simple attachment to a lathe for this purpose. 



A bracket B is clamped on to the spindle of 
the tail stock of the lathe T, and projects 
horizontally backwards. Through a hole in 
B a turned spindle P is bolted. On this a 0- 
shaped saddle D slides with an easy fit. On 
one end of D is fixed a plate A by means of 
three small screws. This plate carries at the 
front end a 0 to 2 in. micrometer M, with its 
spindle in a vertical position. The U-shaped 
part of the micrometer is fixed to the arm A 
by two in. bolts spaced | in. apart. At the 
)ther end of A is a counter weight C, which 
s sufficiently heavy to slightly overbalance 
}he weight of the micrometer, so that the anvil 
>f the micrometer holds 
bhe lower vee-pieoe or 
needle gently against 
the lower side of the 
screw S, and leaves the 
workman free to hold 
the upper one and to 
operate the micrometer 
head. Fig. 59 shows 
the micrometer and the 
vee- pieces in position 
for making a measure- 
ment of core diameter. 

When a measurement 
has been made the 
micrometer and its 
attachments A, I), and 
C can be moved away 
bodily, or preferably 
slid along the spindle 
P to the right so as to 
be clear of the work, 
with the anvil of the 
micrometer resting against the lower side of 
the lathe centre, which should be wrapped 
with a piece of cloth. 

Between the arm A and the micrometer 


are inserted two thin washers. These serve 
to reduce the bearing surface between the two, 
so removing any danger of seriously distorting 
the micrometer, and also for the purpose of 
adjusting the micrometer square vdth the 
lathe centres. This adjustment can be made 
by the method indicated in Fig. 56 above. 

§ (24) The Measurement of the Pitch 
OF Screws. — Several types of machines have 
been designed at the National Physical 
Laboratory for the purpose of measuring the 
pitch of external and internal screws. Gener- 
ally speaking, their principles of operation are 
the same. The screw to be measured is 
mounted between centres or attached to a face 
plate, and fixed so that it cannot rotate. A 
specially shaped steel feeler piece or stylus, as 
shown later in Fig. 63, is traversed along the 
screw in a direction parallel to its axis by 
the motion of a micrometer screw, and in 
such a manner that it rides in and out of the 
threads. This feeler piece is attached to an 
appliance which serves to indicate when it 
rests centrally in the various threads in 
succession. Readings of the micrometer are 
taken at the points of indication, and from 
these the pitch of the screw can be readily 
obtained. 

A. Measurement of Plug Screws 

The first machine to be described will accom- 
modate plug screws up to 6 in. diameter and 
an over-all length of 9 in. A photograph of the 
machine is shown in Fig. 60, and a general 
arrangement drawing in Fig. 61. 


(i.) Structure of the Machine. — There are 
three main portions to the machine — the Bed A, 
the Sliding Bar B (carrying the micrometer), 
and the Indicator and Saddle K. 



Pig. 60. 
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The bed A carries a pair of centres 
and Ca to hold the screw being measured 
The shorter centre Cj on the right is not 
moved once it has been adjusted to suit the 
micrometer travel. The position of the long 
centre Cj can be adjusted to suit any length 
of ^rew up to 9 in. in length and is fitted 
with a spring at the point to keep a sufficient 
pressure on the screw to prevent it rotating 
during the measurements. 

The sliding bar B h^vs a vee groove along its 
base and runs on two groups of three balls, 
Gi and Gj, placed in a similar groove in the 
bed. The upright portion of the sliding bar 
has a hole through it which clears the short 
centre rod and is guided off the rod by two 
set screws and S^, which are adjusted so as 
to allow a free endwise motion without too 
much shake between the points of the two 
screws and the centre rod The micrometer 
head M, which is of the standard Brown 
and Sharpe pattern of 1 in. range, is fixed in 
the sliding bar at the top of the upright 
portion. The thrust of the micrometer 
spindle is taken by an anvil rod L through 
an adjustable strut p in a manner detailed 
in yig. 62, This strut has a centre at the 
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outer end into which fits the conical of 
the micrometer spindle. The other end is 
spherical and bears against the conical end 
of the hole drilled in the anvil L. By this 
means any want of truth in the rotation of 
the conical end of the micrometer spindle is 
taken up by a swivelling motion of the strut, 
wMlst the actual thrust of the micrometer is 
not concentrated at a point contact, but is 
spread somewhat over the surface of the conical 
centre at the outer end of the stmt. A weight 
X keeps the sliding bar pulled towards the 
left so that the micrometer remains in contact 
with the anvil 

The micrometer head is provided with a 
graduated dial N, which reads against a fixed 
dial T attached to the end of the short 
centre rod. 

The indicator saddle Q is carried on the 
sliding bar and c^n be adjusted to any pomtion 
along the machine by means of a long screw 
fitted with a hand-wheel d. When in position, 
the saddle can be clamped to the sliding casting 
by the screw a in front. 

When testing the pitches of screws longer 
than 1 in. it is necessary to make the measure- 
ments in two or more settings of the saddle 
on the bar B. 


(ii.) Indicator , — The indicator is fixed to 
a cross slide D, which is carried on the 
saddle Q. This slide allows the whole 
indicator to be moved towards or away 
from the line of the centres by an adjusting 
screw g, to suit the diameter of the screw to 
be measured. 

The hardened steel stylus P which engages 
with the thread of the screw being measured, 
is fixed to one end of the first lever which 
is supported above the cross-slide by a steel 
strip S and a strut E. The other end of this 
lever is forked ; the fork embraces a crank 
R pivoted on a jewelled bearing and has 
a very light pointer % fixed to it, the crank 
and pointer thus forming a second lever. 
The axis of the second lever is tilted 3“ side- 
ways so that the weight of the pointer keeps 
the crank against one side of the fork at the 
end of the first lever with a very light 
pressure. The front end of the pointer moves 
over a sector-shaped part H of the indicator 
frame on which a line 0 is scribed. As 
the stylus moves in and out of the thread 
it causes a pure bending of the strip which 
has no effect’ on the pointer. If the stylus he 
subject to a side strain, it causes the strip 
to twist about the axis XX, which thus 
becomes the virtual fulcrum of the first 
lever. Thus, a lateral movement of the 
stylus relative to the carriage Q is indi- 
cated by a movement of the pointer, 
the magnification of the movement being 
approximately 750. 

The general action of the indicator in a 
vee thread can be readily seen from the 
three diagrams A, B, and C in Fig, 63. A 


Motion of Indicator 
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shows the stylus in contact with the right 
flank of the thread, and the pressure on it is 
as shown at ; at C the contact is changed 
over to the left flank and the pressure is IJ 2 . 
B shows the stylus in contact with both 
flanks, and it is in this position that the 
pressure changes from the direction U^ to 
U 2 , with the result that the stylus twists 
about the axis XX referred to above. This 
twisting motion causes the pointer to move 
from left to right over the section H, and 
when it is opposite the line 0 the side 
pressures on the stylus are equal. The reading 
is taken on the micrometer when this occurs 
and the operation is repeated throughout the 
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length of screw, the stylus riding auto- 
matically in and out of the threads during the 
proee^ It will be noticed that the steel 
strip has a dual function. Wlien the stylus 
is in position B the strip acts as a pivot and 
the lever turns about XX. In the positions 
A and C the strip is acting by bending to 
allow the stylus to ride up and down the 
hanks. 

For measuring the pitch of vee threads 
the indicator is adjusted by means of the 
adjusting screw h and the two clamping screws 
% and j, so that when in its free position, 
i.e, with no side pressure on the stylus, the 
pointer is opposite the line. For square 
threaded screws it is necessary to adjust the 
indicator by means of the screw A, so that 
there is a light side pressure between the 
stylus P and the flank of the screw chosen 
for measurement. 

(iii.) StyluA . — The machine is provided with 
a set of seven indicator points P, having a 
graded series of radii at the ends and suit- 
able for measuring the pitches of all 
Whitworth form threads from 4 to 40 
threads per inch. If a thread other than 
of Whitworth form has to be measured, a 
suitable point is chosen from among the set 
by trying them in the thread and selecting 
the one which touches about half-way dowu 
the flanks. 

(iv.) Graduaied Dials . — The thimble of the 
micrometer head is provided with a sleeve 
to which a number of interchangeable 
and specially graduated dials N can be 
attached. These dials allow rapid measure- 
ments to be made of all the commoner 
pitches without having to resort to any 
calculations. The dial shown on the machine, 
which has 9 equal divisions, serves for 
measuring pitches having 9, 18, or 36 threads 
per inch. 

Consider the case of a screw having 9 threads 
per inch. The number of revolutions of the 
40-thread per inch micrometer spindle corre- 
si)onding to a travel of the indicator of ^ 
of an inch is equal to i.e. 4 and f. 

Consequently, if the zero line on the disc N 
is opposite a particular mark on the scale 
of the fixed disc T when the stylus is rest- 
-ing in one thread of the screw, it will be 
necessary t,o rotate the disc through 4 and | 
revolutions to bring the stylus into the next 
thread. Moreover, if the pitch of the thread 
is quite correct, the fourth line on the disc 
will arrive exactly opposite the same mark 
on the fixed disc T. If the pitch is not correct, 
however, the line will deviate from the mark 
by an amoimt proportional to the error in the 
particular pitch, and this error can be read 
off directly on the scale of the fixed disc T. 
If the indicator is now moved into the next 
thread its error with respect to the zero 


thread can also be read off in the «ame manner. 
Thus, by taking rearlinga on successive threads 
it is possible to obtain directly the cumulative 
errors in the pitch of the screw throughout its 
length. A complement of eight such specially 
divided dials permits of very rapid measure- 
ment of the pitches most frequently met 
with. 

In addition to these special dials, the 
machine is also provided with another which 
is fully divided into 250 parts and which is 
used when measuring any odd size of pitch 
such as occur on B.A. or S.I. threads. In 
this case it is necessary to take actual readings 
of the micrometer disc against the zero line 
on the fixed disc at each setting of the 
indicator, and to calculate the errors after- 
wards. 

(v.) Method of Measyrement . — The method 
of setting up a plug screw in the machine for 
measurement is simple. The appropriate dial 
for the pitch of the screw is put in place on 
the micrometer, which is unscrewed to the 
1 in. end of its ran and set so that the zero 
line on the dial N comes opposite the 5 line 
on the scale of the fixed dial T. The screw is 
then set up between the centres, and the 
indicator brought opposite the first thread 
at the left-hand end by means of the hand- 
wheel d. The indicator is then fed in towards 
the screw by means of the adjusting screw g 
until, with the stylus touching both flanks of 
the thread, the small pointer n on the top is 
about in. away from the line p, scribed 
on the upper surface of the indicator. This 
ensures a reasonable pressure between the 
stylus and the screw. The locking screw b 
is then tightened. The indicator is next 
adjusted by means of the hand-wheel d until 
the pointer comes approximately opposite the 
line 0, and the indicator saddle is then locked 
on the bar B by means of the screw a. To 
bring the pointer exactly over the line 0 
without disturbing the zero setting of the 
micrometer, the screw is turned slightly on the 
centres. Tbe micrometer is now rotated in a 
right-handed direction until the stylus enters 
the next thread. The pointer is again brouglit 
exactly up to the line 0 and the reading is 
taken. The operation is repeated in each of 
the threads in turn, the pointer automatically 
climbing up the flanks of the threads and over 
the crests. Haying reached the end of the 
screw a check reading should be made on 
the first thread. In this manner a series 
of readings is obtained such as is given 
below. 

The first set of readings are those obtained 
from a Whitworth screw having 18 threads 
per inch, by using the special dial for this 
pitch. The second set are those of a No. 0 B. A. 
screw where it was necessary to use the fully 
divided diaU 
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Scsiw OF Nominal Pitch 


18 ThiradH per Inch 



The errors in pitch are shown plotted in 
Fig. 64. 

This diagram shows that the over-all error 
in pitch is long by approximately 0-0004 in. 



and that the bulk of this errevr occurs over the 
first half of the screw. The pitch is free from 
any marked irregularities or periodic error. 

No. 0 B.A. Screw. Nominal Pitch 1 i 


will be noted that the mean pitch is short by 
approximately 0-000.3 in. over the length of 
the screw and, superimposed on this, there is 
a periodic error of + 0-0002 in. which recurs at 
intervals of 2^ pitches, i.e. 2*5 mm. This 



indicates that the screw was probably cut on 
a lathe having a 10 threads per inch lead screw. 

It may be noted that by fitting the machine 
with a metric micrometer head the measure- 
ment of screws having millimetre pitches 
would be greatly facifitated. 

The accuracy of the measurements made on 
the machine depends upon the accuracy of the 
readings of the micrometer head. As the 
readings even of a new micrometer head may 
have an error of as much as 0-0002 in. over 
the one inch range, it is necessary to make a 
calibration of the machine to determine the 
errors. This calibration is readily made by 
taking a screw gauge of known pitch and 
obtaining a set of measurements upon it. 
The difference between the measured and the 
true errors gives the errors in the readings 
along the run of the micrometer screw ; these 
errors can then be plotted in the form of a 
calibration chart for the machine. When 
measuring the pitches of other screws, refer- 
ence' should l»e made to this chart and due 
allowance made for the errors 
of the machine. 


No. of 
Thread. 

Beading on 
Fully 

Divided Dial 
(Inches). 

Difference 
from Zero 
Beading 
(Inches). 

Nominal 

Pitch 

(Inches). 

Cumulative 
Error 
in Pitch 
(Inches). 

0 

0-14560 

0-00000 

0-00000 

0-00000 

1 

0-18487 

0-03937 

0-03937 

0-00000 

2 

0-22394 

0-07844 

0-07874 

-0-00030 

3 

0-26369 

0-11819 

0-11811 

+0-00008 

4 

0-30259 

0-15709 

0-15748 

-0 00039 

6 

0-34205 

0-19656 

0-19686 

-0-00030 

6 

0-38165 

0-23615 

0-23622 

-0-00007 

7 

0-42064 

0-27614 

0*27559 

-0-00045 

8 

0-46038 

0-31488 

0-31496 

-0-00008 

9 

0-49933 

0-35383 

0-36433 

-0-00050 

10 

0-53892 

0-39342 

0-39370 

-0-00028 

11 

0-57823 

0-43273 

0-43307 

-0-00034 

12 

0-61732 

0-47182 

0-47244 

-0-00062 

13 

0-65708 

0-61168 

0-51181 

-0-00023 

0 

0-14548* 





B. Measurement of Ring 
Screws 

§ (25) Details of Machine. 
— The machine described above 
can be readily adapted for 
measuring the pitch of ring 
screws. The arrangement is 
shown in Fig. 66. The ring to 
be measured is mounted in a 
chuck or on a face plate 
fastened to the right - hand 
centre. The stylus is fitted to 
the end of an auxiliary lever 
which is supported on a steel 
strip and which engages at the 
rear end with the main indi- 
cator as shown. The measure- 
ments are made as described 


♦ Check reading. , above in the case of plug screws. 

In order to eliminate possible 
The diagram in Fig. 65 shows the result i errors due to the axis of the ring screw not 
obtained on plotting the errors in pitch. It | being sq^uare to the face on which it is clamped, 
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it is necessary to take two sets of readings 
along opposite generator lines, the ring being 
rotated on its axis for this purpose. The 
mean of two such sets of measurements gives 
the desired result. 

§ (26) Pitch Meastieij^g Machthe with 
Optical Indicator. — Another design of pitch 
meaairing machine is shown in Fig. 67. 
The general principle is the same as that for 
the machine just described, but the construc- 
tion is simpler. 

The micrometer head is provided with a 
graduated brass disc 4| in. diameter, which 
is fully divided into 250 parte, each of which 
represents 0*0001 in. The bar which carries 
the indicator carriage is supported off the 
bed on balls and is guided against vertical 
flat faces on the lower parts of the two brackets 
which carry the centres. The whole machine 


m 


d, which moves the sleeve relative to the 

|K)St. 

The operation of the stylus is the same as ex- 
plained in the diagrams A, B, C of Fig. 63. 
Whilst in position B, the image moves across the 
screen and the micrometer is set so that the 
image comcides with a line A marked on the 
surface of the glass. This setting is repeated 
on the various threads in turn and the errors 
of the pitch obtained as described previously. 

An important point to be noted in the 
designs of the above machines is the position 
of the micrometer. In each case this is 
arranged so that its axis is as clO'Sely as possible 
co-linear with the direction of motion of the 
stylus along the screw*. This eliminates to a 
large extent the effect of errors in the straight- 
ness of the bed of the machine. 

The two machines shown in Figs. 61 and 67 



Fig. 66. 


is slightlj’’ tilted forward in order to keep the 
bar gently in contact with these guiding faces. 

The indicator gear is the same as for the 
machine previously described so far as the 
first lever is concerned. The first stage of the 
magnification is obtained mechanically and is 
about 20 times : the second stage is obtained 
optically and is about 25 times. The total 
magnification is thus about 500. The lever a 
carries at its rear end a lens h, of about | in. 
focus. A small 2-volt lamp c, with a straight 
filament, is fixed to a sleeve on a pillar f just 
above the lamp. The image of the lamp 
filament is formed on a ground-glass screen gr, 
placed at the front of the machine, after being 
reflected from the two mirrors e and /, which 
are to be seen in the side view. The mirror / 
is in the form of a long strip which is fixed to 
the bed of the machine and extends along its 
length. The mirror e, and the lamp c, are 
carried on the post i which is attached to 
the indicator saddle. The image of the lamp 
filament can be carefully focussed on the 
screen by means of the knurled-headed screw 


are being manufactured by Messrs. G. Cussons, 
Ltd., of Manchester.^ 

For descriptions of other methods of 
measuring the pitches of screws reference 
should he made to the optical screw-measuring 
machines described in §§ (33) and (69). 

§ (27) Mechanical Measurements of Ring 
Screw Gauges, (i.) T^sts by Means af Plug 
Checks. — Several machines have been designed 
and various methods devised for taking me- 
chanical measurements of the diameters of 
ring screw gauges. These are described later, 
see §§ (30) aud (31). 

The method most commonly used, however, 
up to the present, both during the manufacture 
and for the final inspection, is to make use of 
a series of “ go ” and “ not go ’’ plug check 
gauges^ — a system which was originally devised 
by Mr. W. Taylor. 

The following plug check gauges are neces- 
sary for inspection purposes where Whitworth 
and B.A. screws are concerned ; 

* See Report of the National Physical Lahorcctory, 
1919 and 1920. 
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(а) A “ go ” screw gauge having the correct 
form of profile and whose dimensions are all 
on the lower limit of the ring gauge. 

(б) A “ not go ” plain plug gauge M’hose 
diameter is equal to the upper limit of the 
core diameter. 

(c) A ‘‘ not go ” plug for the effective ; 
diameter con^sting of a screw plug, whose ' 
effective diameter is on the upper limit of 
the ring, and which is cleared on the full and 
core diameters, 

(d) A “ not go ” plug for the full diameter 
consisting of a deep and thin thread screw 
plug, whose full diameter is on the upper 
limit of the ring. 

To make a rigid test on the effective 
diameter of the ring, the “ not go ” check (c) 
for that element should be cleared everywhere 
except for a short length of flank at the half- 
depth position. It is usual, however, to make 
the length of the flanks of such checks equal 
to at least half that of the standard profile. 
The full form “ go ” screw plug should have a 
length of screw at least as great as that of the 
ring to be tested to enable account to be taken 
of the whole of any progressive error which 
may exist in the pitch of the latter. The 
“ not go ” screws (c) and (d) should be only a 
few threads in length. 

For manufacturing purposes it is found 
desirable to augment the above list of check 
plugs by three “ go ” plugs for the individual 
diameters. If the rings are being screwed 
on the lathe, or lapped to size after harden- 
ing, such “ go ” checks coupled with the 
corresponding “ not go ” checks enable 
the individual diameters to be opened out 
separately with minimum risk of making 
any of them too large. When the state is 
arrived at where the ring gauge is large enough 
to take the three “ go ” checks it should also 
allow the full form check to pa.ss comfortably, 
otherwise it would be an indication of probable 
eccentricity between the diameters. 

It should be noted that the system of using 
plug checks does not take complete account 
of rounding of the crests and roots of the 
threads. The “ go ” full form check ensures 
that no extra metal exists on the roundings, 
but, on the other hand, no means is provided 
for ascertaining whether any undue clearance 
has been made. For this reason, and also as 
a check on the general form of the thread, it 
is necessary to inspect the profile of the thread 
in the same manner as for plug gauges. To do 
this a cast of the thread has first to be made, 
and this is inspected in an optical projection 
apparatus such as described in § (69). 

(ii.) Examination of Thread Form by Means 
of Casts . — ^Various materials have been used 
for making the casts, among which may be 
mentioned plaster of Paris, dental wax, a 
mixture of sulphur and graphite containing 




93 i)er cent of the former to 7 per cent of 
the latter, and various type metala What- 
ever the material used, the cast should be taken 
of only a section of the ring as shown in Fig. 68, 
so that it can be removed from the latter 
without having to unscrew it, a process which 
would destroy the 
accuracy of the 
cast. 

Taking the case 
of plaster, this 
should be obtained 

of a good quality and very finely ground — 
the description used by dentil answers 
the purpose very well. The gauge should 
be thoroughly cleaned and its screwed surface 
afterwards very lightly oiled with a brush 
to prevent the cast adhering to the metal. 
The ring is then clamped between the jaws 
of a vice or special clamp, as shown in 
Fig. 69, leaving room to pour in the plaster, 



which is mixed with water to form a very thin 
creamy liquid. Just before the plaster has 
set quite hard, which occurs in about 15 
minutes, the cast is very carefully removed 
from the ring and should be examined im- 
mediately on the projection apparatus. The 
fitting shown in Fig. 70, which has the neces- 
sary adjustments for setting up the cast, may 



Fig. 70. 


be used with advantage. It is usual to take 
two or even three casts from each ring at 
different positions round the circumference, 
in order to obtain a check on the concentricity 
of the diameters. 

Plaster of Paris has been found to give the 
most satisfactory results for gauges over ^ 
in. diameter. Under this size dental wax, 
which softens in hot water, will be found 
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moat aerviceiible, and by earoful manipulation 
it ia poasiblo to obtain satisfactory results with 
this material on very small gauges. 

Fig. 71 shows a repnxluetion from a projec- 
tion diagn\m of the thread of a No. 8 B.A. 
ring gauge from a cavSt in dental w’ax. The 
magnification is 50 to 1. 

It is a wvll-known fact that casts produced 
from the materials mentioned above are 
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liable to slight warping effects, but so long as 
the casts are used only for examination of the 
form of thread, the error due to this effect 
has been proved to be negligibly small. It 
would not be safe to attempt to ascertain ther 
pitch of the ring gauges from measurements ] 
made on the cast, as a much greater length of 
cast would be involved and the error due to 
warping might be serious. 

§ (28) Mechanical Measurements of 
Diameters by Slip Gauces and Special 
Fittings. — Provided the diameter of a screw 
ring gauge is larger than about J in. it is pos- 
sible to measure the diameters mechanically. 

(i.) Gore Diameter . — This can be measured 
with a pair of plugs and slip gauges in the 
same manner as for a plain ring gauge. See 

§(7) (c). 

(ii) Effective Diameter . — This is measured 
in a iamilar manner to the measurement of a 
plug screw with standard wires, except that 
the wires are replaced by steel balls. Although 
it is not always possible to obtain a steel ball 
which will touch the threads exactly at the 
half -depth, balls can usually he found among 
the small commercial inch and millimetre 
sizes which approximate to this condition. 
It is not possible by this method to deal with 
pitches much finer than about 24 T.P.I. 
Whitworth form, as the smallest size of ball 
made is ^^nd of an inch. 

The actual measurement with the balls is 
rather awkward as there are several loose 
pieces to handle. The method is shown in 
Fig. 72. Two balls, a, a, are placed in the 
threads on one side and a third, b, is placed 
diametrically opposite, the baUs being con- 
veniently held in position with soft wax. 
A combination of slip gauges, c, is then wrung 
up and adjusted to size xintii it will just 
fit between the balls. The measurement is 
not at all easy to make, and the result even 
after careful standardisation of the halls cannot 
he relied on to an accuracy much better than 
±0-0003 in. 

The method can be made somewhat simpler 


in practice, although at a further sacrifice of 
accuracy, by omitting the two balls on the 
one side and by using instead a small cylinder 



Pig. 72. 


placed parallel to the axis of the gauge and 
resting on the crests of the threads. 

(fix.) Full Diameter. — The full, or crest, 
diameter can be measured in a similar manner 
by making use of a special fitting of the type 
shown in Fig. 73. This consists of a 
rectangular steel slip, ground and lapped on 
the under surface, and having on the upper 
side a truncated conical point, shaped in such 
a manner that the rounded 
point will reach to- the /\ 7\ 

crest of the thread of the u ■ -.J-L, — l_J 
ring. The measurement is Pig. 73. 
made from the core dia- 
meter diametrically opposite by using a small 
cylinder in conjunction wdth a combination 
of slip gauges. The full diameter is deduced 
from a previous measurement of the core 
diameter together with this measurement of 
the depth of the thread. 

§ (29) Measurement of Effective Dia- 
meter BY Means of Expanding Gauges. — 
Several types of expanding plug gauges have 
been designed for the purpose of measuring 
the effective diameters of ring screw gauges. 
Descriptions of such gauges wall be found in 
§ (40). 

§ (30) Experimental Machine for the 
Effective Diameters op Ring Screw 
Gauges. — The experimental machine shown 
in Fig. 74 was designed by Mr. E. M. Eden 
of the National Physical Laboratory in 1916. 

The ring of which the effective diameter is 
to be measured is clamped in the vee block 
A, which is capable of vertical adjustment by 
the screw B. C is a small bar with spherical 
ends, the diameter of the spheres being the 
“ best ” size for the particular thread to be 
measured. The over-all length of this rod is 
rather less than the core diameter of the ring 
to be measured. The bar is rigidly attached 
at right angles to the end of the pointer D, 
which is pivoted at the point E, so as to 
oscillate in a horizontal plane. The carriage 
F, which is supported on four balls resting in 
vee grooves, carries the fitting G pivoted 
at H ; this fitting is thus free to swung back- 
wards and forwards in a horizontal plane, 
the amount of its travel being limited by the 
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two set-»crew's and which bear against 
steel plugs let into the fitting G. The carriage 
can be moved along its bed by means of the 
screw J, but it has about ^Vi 
movement for any position of the screw J. 
The end of the p<nnter carries a fine cross*wire, 
a magnified image of which is observed on 
a horizontal scale. The arrangement of the 
optical system for producing this magnification 
is indicated in Fig, 75. The total magnifica- 
tion should be between 500 and 1000. At 
and Lg are tw'o internal vee pieces which can 
be moved across the machine (in the plane 
of the ring which is being measured) by means 
of the two micrometers. The angles of these 



vee pieces are each 55°. The weight M serves 
to keep the fitting G definitely against one or 
other of the set-screws on the outer carriage. 

The method of using this machine for the 
measurement of the effective diameter of a 
screwed ring is as follows : 

The ring is fixed into the vee block, and, 
by means of the screw J, the double-ended 
rod is fed into the ring, the height of the 
latter at the same time being adjusted un til 
the bar is approximately along a diameter of 
the ring. By hanging the weight over one 
of the pulleys, the fi.tting G is made to rest 
against one of the two set - screws, say 
This set-screw is then adjusted until the image 
of the cross-wire on the pointer is near the 
centre of the scale. The height of the ring 
to be measured is then carefully adjusted 
by means of the screw B by observing the 
position of the maximum deflection of the 
image of the cross-wire. At the same time, 
the position of the carriage is so adjusted by 


means of the screw J that the amount of free 
movement of the carriage is sufficient to ensure 
that the spherical end of the bar C is resting 
freely on both flanks of the screw thread of the 
ring. When both of these adjustments have 
been satisfactorily secured the set - screw 
is adjusted until the image of the cross-wire 
on the pointer coincides with a fixed line on 
the scale. The weight is then hung over the 
other pulley so that the fitting G is resting on 
the set-screw Kg and the other spherical end 
of the rod C is resting in the opposite side of 
the screw thread. The position of the carriage 
is again adjusted by means of the screw J, 
and the set-screw Kg is set until the image of 
the cross-wire is again coincident with the 
same fixed line on the scale. 

The ring is now removed, and one end of the 
spherical-ended rod is allowed to rest in one 
of the vee pieces, say Lj_. After having 
adjusted the position of the carriage as above, 
so that the spherical end rests freely on 
both flanks of the vee, the micrometer con- 
trolling the position of the vee piece is 
adjusted imtil the image of the cross-wire 
is again coincident with the fixed line on the 
scale. The same process is then repeated 
with the spherical end resting in the other vee 
piece Lg. The settings of the screws K^ and 
Kg are still the same as when the screw gauge 
was in position. The readings of the micro- 
meters are taken and their sum noted. 

Finally, the spherical-ended rod is removed 
from the end of the painter and held between 
the vee pieces and Lg, which are adjusted 
by means of their micrometers until and Lg 
are just in contact with the two spherical ends. 
The readings of the micrometers are taken 
and their sum Mg noted. 

Now, if Z= overall length of the spherical- 
ended rod, and 53 = the “P value” ^ of the 
spheres for the particular pitch concerned, 
then the effective diameter E of the ring at 
the point measured is given by 

In the case of small rings with coarse pitches 
the usual correction for rake wdll have to be 
made.^ 

§ (31) The “Shaw” Screw - measitbing 
Maohihb. — This machine w^as designed by 
Dr. P. E. Shaw of Nottingham University 
for the measurement of diameters and pitches 
of both plug and ring screws. 

A detailed description of the first design 
will be found in Engineering, January 24, 1919, 
and various improvements are mentiojied in a 
further article dated December 19, 1919. 

The full diameter of a plug screw has to be 
measured independently with a micrometer. 

^ See § m). 

^See Report of the National Fhysical Laboratory, 
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The efPective and core diameters are then 
deduced from it by taking measurements of 
the “ effective ” depth and total depth of the 
thread on the machine. In the case of ring 
gauges, the core diameter is measured inde- 
pendently ; the effective and full diameters are 
then obtained by taking similar measurements 
of depth on the machine as for plug screws. 

The total depth of the thread for either a 
plug or a ring gauge is ascertained directly 
by measuring the displacement in a diametral 
direction A of a conical -ended pin when 
rating first on the crest of the thread and then 
at the root, as shown in Fig. 76. In the case 


Pig. 76. Fig. 77. 

of the “ effective ” depth, the measuring pm 
is furnished at its point with a steel ball 
which will rest about half-way down the 
flanks of the thread, as shown in Fig. 77. 
The vertical measurement B is made, and, 
knowing the diameter of the steel ball and the 
pitch of the screw, it is possible to calculate 
from this measurement the difference between 
the full and effective radii or the core and 


obtain the required diameters to within 
±0*0001 in. Moreover, any inaccuracy in 
the independent measurement of the full 
diameter of the plug or the core diameter of 
the ring will recur in the values obtained 
for the other diameters. 

Practical tests on the machine, using screw 
gauges of known size, have given measure- 
ments of the diameters which agreed with the 
correct values to within ± 0*0001 or ± 0*0002 in. 

The method of making the depth measure- 
ments will be imdily understocni from the 
diagrammatic general arrangement of the 
machine, shown in Fig. 78, in which a plug 
screw is shown mounted for measurement. 
Bing gauges are held in a chuck as shown in 
the separate view, the shank of the chuck being 
clamped in the left-hand ** centre ” bracket. 
The measuring pin 1, with its axis vertical, 
is clamped at the end of a tilting lever 2, which 
has equal arms. This lever rocks on two steel 
balls bearing in a triangular recess and a slot 
formed in the upper surface of the carriage 3, 
which slides freely on the bracket 4, supported 
from the bed. The outer end of the lever 
rests in contact with the foot of a dial indicator 
5. As the carriage is moved the pin travels 
along the screw, rising and falling in the thread, 
and its vertical motion (A or B of Fig^. 76 and 
77) is registered by the dial indicator, 
latter can be calibrated over the small range 
used by means of standard slip gauges. 





Pig. 78 



effective radii of the screw according to 
whether it is a plug or a ring. From this differ- 
ence the effective diameter is readily deduced. 

It is to he noted that the measurements A 
and B have to be doubled in deducing the two 
required diameters from the full or core 
diameter as the case may he, and consequently 
these measurements will need to be made to 
an accuracy of ±0*00005 in. in order to 


To measure the pitch of either a plug or 
ring gauge, the haU-pointed pin is fixed in 
the end of the lever and the carriage is moved 
so that the pin registers in the various threads 
in succession. The translation of the carriage 
is measured by means of a graduated scale 6 
fixed to the slide and viewed through a 
stationary microscope 7, which is carried off 
the bracket 4. The scale is divided to suit 
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the piteh of the screw. If the screw l)eing 
measured has 14 threads per inch, a scale 
accurately divided into I’jths of inches would 
be used. Provision is made by means of a 
micrometer head 8 for adjusting the position 
of the scale on the slide so as to bring a line 
under the cross-wire of the microscoi)e when 
the pin is in the first thread. Any error in 
the pitches of the subsequent threads will be 
noted by a lack of coincidence of the cross- 
wires and the lines on the scale. Such errors 
can be readily measured on the micrometer 
head by moving the scale so as to restore the 
coincidence. The micrometer head should be 
provided with an enlarged dial to obtain 
accurate readings. 

A mechanical method of measuring the effec- 
tive diameters of screwed rings, devised by 
Mr. G. A. Tomlinson of the National Physical 
Laboratory, will be found in § (7) (i.) {d). 

I (32) OmcMi Measurements of Screw 
Gauges. — As a general rule optical measure- 
ments of screw gauges cannot be made to the 
same accuracy as mechanical measurements, 
and, in particular, the results obtained by 
inexperienced observers are more liable to 
error. On the other hand, as screw gauges 
may have errors which cannot be detected 
by mechanical measurement, the possibility 
of examining a magnified image of the thread 
form is an extremely valuable aid both in the 
production and verification of screw gauges. 
Further, mechanical measurement of the 
diameters of a screw gauge can he made 
conveniently at only a few points on its 
surface, whereas in an optical apparatus the 
whole of the screwed surface of a gauge can 
be examined in detail, the faults seen, and, 
if necessary, measured. For example, errors 
in angle, want of straightness of the flanks 
of the screw, bad form at roots or crests, 
local thickening of the threads, eccentricity 
between different diameters, local humps 
and hollows can be readily detected by 
optical means. 

The present general practice in the examina- 
tion of plug screw gauges is to measure the 
diameters and pitch of all sizes larger than 
about No. 8 B.A. by the mechanical methods 
described previously. The angle and the 
general form of thread only are examined by 
optical means. With the exception of the 
full diameter it is not possible to make 
mechanical measurements with any degree 
of certainty on screws smaller than No. 8 B.A 
The examination of very small screws has to 
be carried out completely on some form of 
optical instrument. 

The optical machines used for this purpose 
may be conveniently divided into the two 
classes : 

(i.) Microscope Apparatus. 

(ii.) Projection Apparatus. 


The two types are very similar, in fact the 
second is a development of the first. 

§ (33) ^Microscope Apparatus for Screw 
Threads. — The general principle of the micro- 
scope apparatus will be gathered from Fig. 78. 
A microscope M held rigidly in a bracket is 
illuminated from below by a parallel beam 
of light derived from a suitable lamp and 
condenser L. A pair of centres Cj, Cg support 
the screw gauge S, so that its axis AB is at 
right angles to that of the microscope. The 
latter is focussed on the diametral plane DE 
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of the screw and a magnified image of the 
profile of the screw will be seen on looking 
through the eyepiece. This image will not 
be seen clearly unless the profile of the thread 
be correctly illuminated, and for this to be the 
case the beam of light from the condenser 
must be parallel, and its axis must follow 
the slope of the threads as shown in the front 
elevation. If the angle of the illumination 
is not correct, one set of flanks will be less 
clearly defined than the other. It is essential 
that the microscope should be accurately 
focussed on to the plane DE, otherwise the 
image seen will not be that of a true diametral 
section of the screw. 

The importance of accurate adjustment of 
the focus when dealing with small screws and 
using a fairly high magnification cannot he 
too strongly emphasised. The measurement 
of the effective diameter is most seriously 
affected by lack of attention to this point. 

From the front elevation view it is evident 
that where the rake of the screw is large 
the light which forms the image passes through 
only one side of the objective, and should the 
rake be abnormal, no light will reach the eye- 
piece and no image will be seen. To oht^n ' 
an image under these conditions, either the 
aperture of the objective must be increased or 
special arrangements made for sliding the 
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eyepiece laterally. The relative squareness 
of the microscope and screw ^ould not be 
altered to suit any such requirements, either 
by tilting the coicroscope or the gauge, although 
some machines are provided with such false 
adjustments. 

In order to make the required measurements, 
the eyepiece of the microscope is provided 
with cross-wires which can be made to co- 
incide with different parts of the image of the 
profile in turn. These measurements are 
carried out by means of a pair of micrometer 
screws which give a relative motion between 
the microscope and screw in one plane with- 
out altering their mutual perpendicularity 
or the focus of the microscope. In practice, 
this relative motion is produced by means of 
a compound slide which gives two motions 
at right angles to each other. In some 
machines the microscope is made to move and 
in others the centres Cj and C 2 carrying the 
screw gauge are mounted on the upper carriage 
of the compound slide, the microscope in this 
case being fixed. In addition, the microscope 
is usually mounted so that it can be rotated 
in its holder about ite own axis, the amount 
of rotation being read on a circular divided 
scale. 

(i.) Measurement of FuU and Core Diameiers, 
— The microscope is rotated so as to bring 
the cross-wire parallel to the crests of the 
threads. The micrometer which controls the 
diametral movement is then used to bring 
the cross-wire in coincidence with the images 
of the crests and roots 
on each side of the 
thread in turn, as shown 
at A, B, C, and D in 
Fig, 80. The full and 
core diameters are ob- 
tained by suitably sub- 
tracting the readings in 
pairs. Account should 
be taken of any errors 
in the readings of the 
micrometer screw, 
80. which should be calb 

brated previously by 
taking sets of observations on a series of plain 
plug gauges of known sizes. 

(ii.) Measurements of Effective Diameter , — 
The cross-wire is turned so that it becomes 
parallel to one set of flanks and settings such 
as E and P in Fig. 80 are made by means of 
the micrometer screw. A similar pair of settings 
G and H are then made on the other set of 
flanks. The differences between the readings 
with the cross-wire turned in each direction 
are noted. ^ 

1 As the rake of the thread reverses when opposite 
sides of the screw are brought into view, it is neces- 
sary to alter the direction of the illuminating beam 
whenever the screw is made to traverse across the 
field of the microscope. 


If the screw has no pitch erTt>r and if the 
motion of the screw has been accurately at 
right angles to its axis, the difference be- 
tween the readings referred to above would be 
the same and would each be equal to the 
effective diameter. It is usually found, 
however, that the two values differ slightly, 
but if the error in pitch and the error in the 
direction of motion of the screw are both 
small, the mean of the two differences will give 
the effective diameter. 

If the pitch errcu: is periodic or insular, or if 
the error in the mean direction of the traverse 
of the screw is large, the mean of the difference 
obtained by the above procedure will not in 
general be the true effective diameter. 
Further, if the angle of the thread is out of 
square with the axis of the screw, or if the 
flanks are not straight, it is not possible with 
the ordinary cross - wire method to obtain 
a reliable measurement of the effective dia- 
meter of the screw. Thus in the case of a 
screw of faulty form, the microscope method 
gives (by inspection) an indication of the 
nature of errors, but may fail to measure 
one principal element of the screw ; on the 
other hand, the mechanical method, which 
gives this important measurement, may fail 
to afford any information as to other serious 
errors. The two methods are thus comple- 
mentary one of the other ; it is only in the 
case of very good work that they become 
practically interchangeable. 

(iii.) Measuremerd of Fitch. — The cross-wire 
is adjusted parallel to one set of flanks, as 
shown at E in Fig. 80, and, by means of the 
second micrometer screw which controls the 
motion in the axial direction of the screw, 
settings are made on each flank in turn 
throughout the length of the screw. A 
similar set of readings is then made with the 
cross - wire set parallel to the other set of 
flanks. The errors in pitch are computed 
and plotted (in the manner indicated in § (24)) 
for each of the sets of observations. Generally 
speaking, the two results obtained will differ 
if there is any taper in the screw, or if the 
direction of the motion is not exactly parallel 
to its axis. Unless the difference is large, 
however, the mean of the two sets will give 
the mean errors in pitch along the screw. In 
order to obtain correct results cognisance must 
be taken of any errors in the pitch of the 
micrometer screw itself. 

(iv.) Measurement of Angle* — The micro- 
scope is rotated in its holder so that the cross- 
wire is brought successively into the positions 
E, A, and G {Fig. 80), on one thread, and the 
corresponding readings are noted on the 
divided circle. The difference between the 
readings at E and G gives the total angle of the 
thread. The squareness of the thread can be 
ascertained by comparing the two angles 
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tiirntHl tliroiigli £ to A and 

position A to G. 

I C:U) Cambridge Scientific Instrument 
Company’s Microscope Scrbiw - measuring 
Mac MINE. —“This machine, which was one of the 
tirst to designed, is in Fig. 81, and a 

complete deseriptiun will be found in Engineer- 
ifig^ XoY. 13, !D03. 

In this of machine the gauge is carried 
on centres or held in a chuck on a compound 
slide I, which %vorks on an inclined bed plate 2. 
The diameter micrometer 3 will be seen at the 
top and the pitch micrometer 4 at the side. 
The goniometric microscope 5 is held in a 
bracket 8 attached to the bed plate. The 


iHumination is obtained from a Nemst lamp 
9, shown at the upper right-hand side, and the 
light after passing through a condenser is 
reflected in the direction of the microscope 
by means of a right-angle prism placed 
beneath the bed plate. 

The beam is directed along the rake of the 
screw by altering the position of the lever 10, 
situated in front of the lamp, which tilts the 
reflecting prism about an axis parallel to that 
of the microscope. The lever is provided with 
an index and scale of degrees, so that the rake 
can he set accurately to any desired angle 
on either side of the zero. The earlier types 
of machines had provision made for tilting 
the microscope to accommodate the rake of 
the thread. It is essential, however, that the 
microscope should always be kept square to 
the axis of the thread, the adjustment for 
rake being made on the illuminating beam 
only 


The micrometer screws have a pitch of 
0-5 mm. and are provided with drams divided 
into 50 parts, each of which, therefore, repre- 
sents O'Ol mm. By estimation it is possible 
to take readings to 0-001 mm. 

The microscope can be roughly focussed by 
sliding it bodily in the tube 6. For fine 
adjustment the tube and microscope can be 
moved together relative to the supporting 
bracket by means of a micrometer screw 7. 
It is generally sufficiently accurate to set 
the microscope by focussing on the points of 
the centres. For small screws, how'ever, it 
becomes necessary to make a more refined 
setting, and this is done by focussing on to 
the crests of the threads at 
T in Fig. 79, and then 
lowering the microscope by 
means of the micrometer 
screw 7 through a distance 
equal to half the measured 
full diameter of the screw. 
This type of machine is now* 
made in two sizes. The 
smaller size, which is in- 
tended primarily for B.A. 
screws, will accommodate 
screws up to 12 mm. dia- 
meter by 25 mm. length 
of screw. The larger 
machine will take screws 
up to 40 mm. diameter 
by 60 mm. length of screw. 

§ (35) The “Herbert” 
Optical Measuring 
Machine. — This machine, 
which was designed by 
Messrs. Alfred Herbert, 
Ltd., Coventry, is shown 
in Fig. 82. The box- 
shaped bed 1, which is 
about 18 in. long by 8 in. 
square section, supports a saddle 2 carry- 
ing a pair of centres. This saddle can slide 
along the bed and is guided in a vee groove in 
the latter. A bracket 3 is fixed to the rear 
of bed and supports a compound slide 4 
carrying a microscope 5. The position of the 
latter is controlled by two micrometer screws 
6 and 7, as shown, and, in addition, the micro- 
scope can be rotated about its own axis as in 
the case of the machine just described. The 
illumination is derived from a lamp and 
mirror attachment 8 fastened to the front of 
the bed. 

The travel of the micrometer screws is 1 in., 
and by suitably arranging the initial position 
of the microscope it is possible, by means of 
these micrometers, to completely measure 
plug-screw gauges up to 1 in. diameter by 1 
in, length of screw in the manner described 
previously. The pitches of screws up to 12 
in. in length can also he dealt with in steps 
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of 1 in. at a time by the iiae of suitabl© end 
gauges % inserted between a stop 10 fixed 
at the left-hand end of the bed, and a similar 
stop II attached to the end of the saddle 2. 
Ganges differing by I in. are used in turn, and 
the micrometer screw 7 serves for making 
measurements at intervals in each of the 1-in. 
steps. 

In such a type of machine, where the micro- 
scope is made to move, great care has to be 
taken to’ prevent any tilt of the microscope 
axis as it is nioveci from one position to 
another. The guiding surfaces must be 
carefully adjusted for straightness, and there 
must be no trace of play in the slides. How- 
ever good the workmanship may be, it is 


m 


Another type of t>ptiral »<*rew measuring 
machine is made by La (•tenevt)!-*-* of 

Switzerland. This madiine is of the fixed 
micrc^ope ty|>e and comprises a niimber of 
special attachments ff>r the standard end- 
measiiring machine made by the same firm. 
A description of these attachments will be 
found under the general description of the 
machine given in § (74). 

§ (36) Projection Apparatcs fob testing 
Screw Gauges. — The microscope tjT>e of 
apparatus described above for the measure- 
ment and examination of thread form of screw 
gauges has now been displaced to a great 
extent by the optica! projection type of 
apparatus. This apparatus enables a shadow- 



practically impossible to prevent some slight 
amount of error occurring, due to tilting of the 
microscope. Provided the error is of a per- 
manent character it can be overcome by 
calibrating the travel of the two micrometer 
screws successively against a known scale, 
the surface of which is placed at the height 
of the centres, i.e. at the normal position of the 
focal plane of the microscope. 

In addition to the measurements of plug 
screw gauges this machine can be used as an 
ordinary travelling microscope for measuring 
lengths up to 12 an., the piece to be measured 
being placed on the movable saddle 2. By 
the use of the compound micrometer motions 
and the goniometric microscope, the machine 
also serves other useful purposes in the work- 
shop, such as the measurement of taper 
gauges, profile gauges, forms of cutting tools 
and holes, location of holes in jigs, etc. 


like image of the profile of the screw thread, 
magnified a definite number of times, to be 
thrown on to a screen. This image is then 
compared with a diagram of the standard 
form drawn to the same magnification, and its 
variations from the true form can be rea(^ly 
seen and measured with a scale. In addition 
to the examination of the form of thread on 
this type of apparatus, it is also possible to 
carry out complete measurements on a plug 
screw gauge by mounting it on a carriage 
whose motions are suitably controlled by micro- 
meter screws. 

The projection apparatus has distinct ad- 
vantages over the microscope apparatus : it 
is less fatiguing to use, and it allows a direct 
comparison to be made between the actual 
form of the thread and the standard form. 

The subject of gauge projection apparatus is 
dealt wdth more fully in §§ (64) et seq. 
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I (37) Measurements of Taper- screw 
Gauges.— Taper-screw gauges can l)€ divided 
into two main types : 

Ty{.)€ I,, in whi^^h the thread is square to 
the axis of the screw {Fig. 83). 



Type II., in which the thread is square to 
the coned surface {Fig. 84). 



§ (38) Tafee-plug Screws, (i.) Measure- 
ment of Outside Diameter. — The rate of taper 
of the outdde diameter and the actual diameter 
at the upper or lower end cam he measured 
by the method described in § (9) for plain 
taper plugs, A slip gauge should be inserted 
between each cylinder and the gauge so as to 
bridge over the threads ; the thickness of the 
slips should be allowed for in the calculations. 

(ii.) Measurement of Depth and Thickness of 
Thread. — The depth and relative thickness of 
the thread can be readily checked to a reason- 
able degree of accuracy by the system of 
optical projection, which allows a comparison 
to be made between an enlarged image of the 
thread and corresponding diagram of the 
t^retical thread form. Measurements can 
be made with vee pieces and standard 
wire«, as in the case of parallel screws, but, 
owing to the difficulty of locating the axial 
position of such measurements, it is convenient 
to compare them with measurements of the 
full diameter made in the same position. The 
method adopted is as follows : 

The gauge is placed between the centres of 
a floating micrometer machine, such as de- 
scribed in § (23). Referring to JPigs. 83 and 
84, the faces of the machine are brought 
into contact with any two crests of the gauge 
at a and and the diameter is recorded on 
the micrometer. The micrometer carriage is 
then moved along its slide so that a similar 


measurement can be made on the crests a 
and and the mean value F of the two 
measurements is calculated. For the thread 
thickness, two standard unres of suitable size 
are taken and placed on opposite sides of 
the gauge at A and A^, care being taken not 
to rotate the screw. Having obtained the 
measurement Ej over the wires in this posi- 
tion, the wire Aj is transferred to the position 
Ag and a second measurement Eg is taken. 
The mean E of the two measurements 
and Eg is then calculated. In the case of the 
thread depth, vee pieces are used instead of 
the wires and two similar measurements are 
taken. Let the mean of these two measure- 
ments diminished by the thickness of the 
vees be denoted by C. 

The measurements at the crests and over 
the wires and vee pieces should be repeated 
at two or three places along the screw and the 
difference (E-F) and (F~C) determined at 
each position. 

The difference between the mean measure- 
ments E and F is a measure of the relative 
thickness of the thread, whilst the difference 
between F and C is a measure of the thread 
depth. To check the accuracy of the screw 
from such measurements it is necessary to 
compare the measured difference (E~F) and 
I (F-C) with those calculated from the theo- 
retical dimensions of the thread. The follow- 
ing formulae give the theoretical values of 
the two differences for the two types of taper 
screws : 

Let Semi-angle of cone, 

a=Serai-angle of screw thread, 
p= Pitch of screw, 

Rx = Radius at crests of threads, 

Eg = Radius at roots of threads, 
r =Mean radius of standard wires used. 

Type 1. — Thread square to axis of gauge 
{Fig. 83), 

E-F=2(r-RjL)-F2(r-i-EJ cosec a-p cot a, 

F-C=pcota-2(Ri-i- R 2 )(cosec a - 1 ). 

Type IL — Thread square to coned surface 
(Fig. 84), 

E - F = 2(r - Rj) + 2(r -f Rj) cosec a cos ^ 

-p cot a cos 

F- G=pcotacoSj8 

- 2(Ei + R 2 )(cosec a cos /3 - 1). 

When comparing the measured differences 
with those obtained by calculation, due allow- 
ances must be made for any errors found 
in the previous measurement of the full or 
outside diameter. It may be pointed out 
that the outside diameter, the measurement 
of which is described in (i.) above, is not quite 
the same rs that denoted by F in the aboYe 
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formulae. The dififerencse, however, is usually 
quite small and can be safely ignored. 

(in.) Measuremeni of PUch. — This element 
of a taper - plug screw is measured most 
conveniently on the vertical projection 
apparatus described in § (69). The method 
adopted is sdrailar to that described for 
parallel plug screws in § (69) (viii.), except 
that in addition to moving the screw axially 
by the pitch - measuring micrometer screw, 
it is also necessary to translate it in the 
diametral direction in order to keep the image 
of the threads in ■view. 

(iv.) Measurement of Thread Angle and 
Examination of General Form of Thre^. — For 
this purpose the screw should be mounted in 
either a microscope machine, such as described 
in § (33), or in a projection machine, as de- 
scribed in §§ (68, 69). The inclination of the 
flanks to the line joining the crests is measured 
in the first case by rotation of the cross-wires 
and in the second by means of a “ shadow pro- 
tractor” (see § (69) (vii.)). The general form 
of the thread is examined most conveniently 
in the projection machine by comparison of 
its image with an enlarged diagram. 

§ (39) Taper-ring Screws. — This form of 
gauge is usually tested by means of a series 
of taper - plugs, noting the axial positions 
in which the latter assemble with the ring. 
A complete set of taper checks would be as 
follows : 

(а) A full form screw. 

(б) A plain taper-plug for the core diameter. 

(c) A full diameter screw* check the threads 
of which are cleared on the flanks and at the 
roots. 

(d) An effective diameter screw check whose 
threads are cleared everywhere except on the 
flanks. 

Each of these checks should be provided 
wdth a stepped shoulder tg indicate the upper 
and lower limits for the ring gaTige. 

In order to test the accuracy of the taper 
of the ring it is desirable to make the checks 
(6), (c), and (d) only a few threads in length 
and to make them in duplicate, so that one 
check engages with the ring towards the 
smaller end and the other towards the opposite 
end. 

It is a dijfficult matter to make direct meas- 
urements of the pitch of a taper-screw ring, 
hut a fairly accurate test can he obtained 
by having an effective diameter plug check 
whose length is at least equal to that of the 
ring and of correct pitch. The behaviour of 
this check in the ring, as compared with that 
of the two short effective diameter checks, 
will give an indication of the accuracy of the 
pitch of the ring. 

The angle and general form of the thread 
of the ring can be examined by taking a cast 
of a sector of the gauge as described in § (27) 


(ii.). The cast is then tested on an optical 
projection apparatus. 

§ (40) Special Gauges and Instrument.^? 

FOR TESTING SCEEW THREADS. (l.) “ Go ” 
and “ Not Go ” Gap Gauge for Screws . — 
Designed by Mr. W. Tailor of Taylor, Taylor 
& Hobson, Ltd., Patent No. 6900. 

This gauge is of the form shown in Fig. 85, 



which is taken from Report No. 38 of the 
British Engineering Standards Association. 
The three conical points a, a, and b are ac- 
curately ground to an angle of 55® and are 
truncated so as to clear the root of the thread. 
The pair oa, in the lower jaw of the gauge, are 
placed at a distance apart equal to exactly 
twice the number of threads contained in a 
nut corresponding to the size of bolt to be 
gauged. The third point b is fixed to the 
other jaw at the midway position. The 
diametral position of this point is set by means 
of a standard male screw, correct in pitch and 
angle and on the upper limit of effective 
diameter. A flat face c is fixed in the lower 
jaw opposite the single point. A standard 
wire d, whose diameter is such that it will 
touch the thread about half-way down its 
depth, is chosen, and the face c is adjusted so 
that the wire will just enter the thread of a 
screw which is correct in pitch and angle and 
whose effective diameter is on the lower limit 
of acceptance. 

In testing bolts or screw, if they enter the 
gauge and the “ not go ” cylinder d refuses 
to pass between the thread and the face c, 
then the screw is within the limits on effective 
diameter, and also the errors present in pi^ch 
and angle are not sufficiently laige to virtu- 
ally increase the effective diameter above the 
upper limit over a length equal to that of a 
standard nut. 

(ii.) Effective Diameter Gauge for Nuts . — 
Designed by Mr. H. S. Howell. 

TMs gauge is shown in Fig. 86. The two 
limbs a, ct, which work on a pin p, are furnished 
at the ends of their shorter arms with points 
6, 6, rounded at their ends to such a radius 
that they sink about half-way down into the 
thread to be gauged. The other ends have 
adjustable contacts c, c, screwed in, and a 
spring d tends to keep these contacts together. 
The ratio of the arms is 5 to 1. 
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Am originally designed, the instrument was 
intended jis a “ not go ” effective diameter 
gauge. It was first inserted in a master ring 
gauge whose 




r 

Form of 
Pomt 


Inches 



Fig. 86. 


effective dia- 
meter was on 
the upper limit 
of the work to 
be tested, and 
the contacts 
were adjusted 
by screwing 
into the arms 
until they just 
met. When 
testing work the 
spring forced 
the gauging 
points apart, 
and if the ring 
was not too 
large on its 
effective dia- 
meter the con- 
tact points c, c, 
would fail to 
meet. If by 
sighting or by 
the use of a 
very thin “ feeler ” it was found that the points 
met, then the work was rejected as being too 
large. 

This type of gauge can also be used for 
making comparisons of effective diameter of 
ring gauges by reversing the contact points c, c, 
so that it is possible to micrometer across 
them. It will also serve for the measurement 
of the full diameter if the gauging points 
b, b, are made sufficiently 
sharp to reach the crest 
of the thread. 

(iii.) Taylor Ex'panding 
Effective Diameter Plug 
Screw Gauge. — Designed 
by Mr. W. Taylor. 
Patent No. 124001. 

This gauge takes the 
form shown in Fig. 87 
and is made up of two 
legs rt, a, bearing on a 
hardened steel pivot b at 
one end, and held to- 
gether by the hoop- 
spring c at the top. 
The thread at the other 
end of the gauge, which is of the usual 
form for a “not go” effective diameter gauge, 
is finished to a certain measured size when 
the two legs are clamped together at the 
free end by a ring d on a suitable size 
distance piece. Whilst in this state the outer 
surfaces of the legs are carefully ground 
cylindrical. A collar e, whose bore is some- 
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what larger than the ground diameter of the 
arms, is fitted on after the distance piece has 
been removed. On releasing the screw of 
the clamp ring slightly, a position can be 
found when the collar will just lodge on the 
outside of the legs towards the lower end. 
The effective diameter across the centre of 
the screw can then be measured with standard 
wires, and this diameter will correspond to 
the position of the collar, which can be suitably 
marked by a line on the ground surface. In 
this manner the gauge can be calibrated for 
a number of positions of the collar along the 
gauge. The bore of the collar must not be 
much larger than the ground diameter of the 
gauge, as the rotational separation of the tw^o 
halves of the screw about the pivot b will 
cause the threads to become inclined, and if 
this effect is allowed to go too far a serious 
error will arise. For the same reason the 
range of any particular instrument must be 
somewhat restricted. 

When using the gauge to test work it is 
inserted by closing the two halves together 
and afterwards allowing them to separate so 
that the threads bear correctly in the ring. 
The collar e is then allowed to slide down 
until it t.akes up its position on the outside 
of the gauge. Its location on the scale then 
gives the effective diameter direct. 

This form of gauge has a comparatively 
long life as it is not subject to wear in screwing 
it into or out of the work. Mr. Taylor has 
utilised the same principle in the design of 
split ring gauges, full details of which are 
given in the Patent Specification. 

(iv.) “ Scissor ” Gauge for B.A. Screws . — 
Designed by Mr. W. Taylor. 

A diagram of this gauge is shown in Fig. 88. 
It consists of two portions a, a, approximately 


Section AB 




Core Dia. EffeotlueDia. Full D!a. 


Fig. 88. 


rectangular in section, which bear together on 
a pivot 6, the necessary force being supplied 
by the spring C. The two jaws of the gauge 
can he brought together until contact is made 
on the faces d, d. When in this position a 
number of holes are made half in each jaw. 
The outer hole is tapped with a full form 
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screw of the correct nominal size of the screws ! 
to be testetl. The next hole / is not tapped ! 
but is finished to a diameter equal to the 
lower limit of the full diameter of the screw. ! 
The screwed hole g has the form of thread i 
shown in the enlarged diagram, and is such ; 
that it bears only on the flanks of a screw. 
Its effective diameter is equal to the lower 
limit. This hole consists of only a few threads, 
the remainder being cleared away. The last , 
hole h is tapped with a steep angle thread and 
with sharp crests so as to come in contact ; 
only with the roots of the screws. Its core ^ 
diameter is equal to the lower limit of the 
screws. This hole also comprises only a few 
threads. 

In testing screws they are inserted in the 
different holes in turn and the two jaws 
clipped together. When in the hole e it 
should be possible to bring the faces dd into 
contact and yet leave the screw free in the 
hole. If the screw binds in the hole it is too 
large. When inserted into any of the other 
three holes the screw should bind in each case 
when the jaws are clipped together. 

This split type of gauge has the advantage 
that it is not necessary to screw the thread to 
be tested in and out of the gauge, so that the 
gauge has a comparatively long life. The 
different holes of the gauge are readily checked 
by a correct nominal size master screw for 
the hole e and by another which has all its 
diameters on the lower limit for the other three 
holes, 

(v.) Adjustable Plug Gauges Jar measuring 
the Pitch and Effective Diameter of Screwed 
Rings.—Deaigned by Mr. T. Browett, Patent 
No. 120307, and developed by the National 
Physical Laboratory. 

The first of these two gauges is shown 
in Fig, 89, and is intended for measuring 
the pitch and effective diameters of screwed 
rings having 14 threads per inch Whitworth 
form and full diameters ranging from 1*994 
to 2*013 in. 

The gauge has an interrupted thread as 
shown, each portion consisting of two com- 
plete turns of thread so as to allow measure- 
ments of the effective diameter to be made by 
placing standard wires in the groove. The 
form of the thread is shown in diagram A, 
the crests and roots of the threads being 
cleared so that the gauge operates only on 
the flanks of threads to be tested. 

The upper of the two portions of the screw 
is cut on the body of the gauge 1, and the 
lower portion on the end of the plunger 2, 
which is an accurate fit inside the body. The 
screws are cut as parts of a continuous thread 
when the body and plunger are located 
together by means of the taper pin 3. On 
removing this pin it is possible to alter the 
relative positions of the screws in an axial 


position by means of the differential micro- 
meter screw 4, the necessary guidance l>eing 
given by the two parallel pins 5. The miero- 
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meter screws on the spindle are threaded 
20 and 25 threads per inch R.H., so that one 
revolution of the spindle causes an axial 
displacement of (1/20-1/25) in., i.e. 0*01 in. 
Backlash is prevented in the micrometer 
screws by means of the spring shown. The 
head of the spindle is provided with a thimble 
6, divided into ten main parts, each part 
being subdivided into fifths, so that one small 
division represents an axial movement of 
0*0002 in. 

The screw of the gauge is finished to size 
and the distance between the two portions of 
the screw is made equal to exactly 12 pitches 
when the taper pin is in position and when 
the micrometer reads zero. The effective 
diameter is such that the gauge will just 
screw into the smallest size of ring which 
it is intended to test. 

Before screwing the gauge into a ring the 
taper pin 3 is removed, ^ce, owing to po^ble 
errors in pitch of the ring, it may be necessary 
to adjust the micrometer screw to allow the 
upper portion of the screw to enter. With 
the gauge screwed completely in the ring 
the micrometer spindle is rotated as far as it 
will go, first in one direction and then in the 
other, readings and R 2 being taken on 
the thimble for each position. The fits of the 
micrometer screws and the plunger of the 
gauge are sufficiently free to make the “ feel ” 
of the micrometer quite definite. 

Diagram A of Fig. 90 shows the positions 
of the two portions of the screw of the gauge 
when they have been separated as far as pos- 
sible, and diagram B when they are brought 
as close as possible. The error in the pitch of 
the ring over 12 threads is equal to (<i+ 5) ; in 
the figure this error is negative, i.e. the pitch 
is short. Now from the two diagrams A and 
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B, tlip at'tiial diiniinitif>ri the distance 
bH>wec‘ii the two portirms of the gauge from 
setting A to setting B is given by 

{ l\ -t- R|'| - ( - Eg), Le, Rj + .Rg, 
and from the diagrams this is equal to 

2a-f2|li-Rd- 

.% 2a + 2{b + R-i) = Rj + Rg, 

, Rg - Rt 

a +4 = -~^2 . 

In other words, the error in pitch is given 
by the difference of the mean reading from 


12 Pitches 
of Ring 
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72 True Pitches 
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riG. 90. 


the zero position of the micrometer. Also, 
the sense of the eiTor is obtained by noting 
for which direction of rotation of the micro- 
meter the reading is larger. From the design 
of the differential screws it is clear that if 
the reading obtained by screwing clockwise 
is the larger, then the pitch of the ring is 
long, and vice versa. 

From Fig. 90 it is obvious that the effective 
diameter of the ring is appreciably larger than 
that of the gauge, and the difference between 
the two is clearly measured in terms of the 
sum of the readings and Rg. In diagram 
C the length pq represents J(Ri + R 2 ). The 
difference in the effective radii of the ring and 
of the gauge is equal to rs, so that the effective 
diameter of the ring is larger than that of the 
gauge by an amount 2 x rs. This is equal to 
pq . cot &f i.e. KRi + Rg) cot 6. In the case 
of Whitworth thread, 6=21^° and cot 6 is 
equal to 1-92098. Consequently the differ- 
ence in the effective diameters is equal to 
0*96 X (Rj-f Rg). 

To take a practical example, suppose in a 
particular ring gauge it is possible to screw- 
up the micrometer spindle in a clockwise 
direction by an amount registered as 5 divi- 
sions from zero, and the amount registered 
in the opposite sense is 12 divisions. The 
pitch of the ring is clearly short and by 
an amount equal to J(12-5) divisions, 
i.e. 0*0007 in. The effective diameter of the 
ring is larger than that of the gauge by 


X (5 + 12) divisions, i.e. 0-0033 in. approxi- 
mately. 

It should be noted that, in addition to 
standardising the gauge from the dimensions 
of its screw', it can readily be checked on a ring 
gauge whose pitch and effective diameter are 
accurately known. 

The gauge described above serves for 
measuring the pitch over the length taken up 
by a certain number of threads, and it gives 
a mean value of the effective diameter of the 
ring at the two positions corresponding to 
the two portions of the interrupted thread of 
the gauge. It is desirable, however, to be 
able to measure the effective diameter of a 
ring at several positions along its length, and 
for this purpose the gauge showm in Fig. 91 
was designed. This gauge differs from the 
former, showm in Fig. 89, only with regard 
to the interrupted thread. The end of the 
plunger is dovetailed into the end of the body 
and on the enlarged portion two complete turns 
of thread are cut, two diametral quadrants 
of the thread being on the body of the gauge 
and the other two on the plunger. As before, 
the two portions of the thread can he moved 
in an axial direction relative to each other 
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by means of the differential micrometer screw. 
The method of use and the calculation of the 
difference in effective diameter are the same 
as for the first type of gauge. 

This gauge has the advantage over the 
former type in allowing a number of local 
measurements of the effective diameter of a 
ring to be obtained. 

(vi.) Adjmtable Ring Gauge for B.A. Screws. 
— Designed by Mr. H. I, Brackenbury. 

This gauge, -which is intended for B.A, 
screws, is shown in Fig. 92. It consists of a 
circular base 1, which has a recess turned in 
its upper face. A disc 2 fits in this recess and 
is held in place by means of the retaining ring 3. 
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The disc 2 cjin be turned relative to the 
base 1 when the ring is screwed home, but 
there is no axial play between the disc and 



Fig. 92. 


the rece^ An accurate hole is tapped through 
the two parts land2soastobea continuous 
thread. This hole forms the gauging parts of 
the instrument. As originally designed, the 
hole was threaded with a screw having a full 
form thread, but better results are obtained 
if the core and full diameters are cleared, 
leaving only the flanks of the thread. 

The method of using the gauge is to first 
screw the thread to be tested completely 
into both parts of the gauge and then to 
rotate the disc 2 as far as it will go, first in 
one direction and then in the opposite sense, 
the amounts of rotation being read on the scale 
on the disc against a line on the upper surface 
of the base. From these readings it is possible 
to estimate the errors in pitch and effective 
diameter of the screw in a manner similar 
to that described for the gauges in Figs. 89 
and 91. The error in the effective diameter 
is proportional to the amplitude of the angular 
motion of the disc, and the error in pitch is 
proportional to the mean of the two readings. 
The gauge is standardised by taking readings 
on a plug screw gauge of known effective 
diameter and jutoh. 

It should be borne in mind that errors in 
the angle of the thread will affect the measure- 
ments of the effective diameter when using 
such gauging instruments as shown in Figs. 
89, 91, and 92. The measurements actually 
give the virtual effective diameter, i.c, the 
effective diameter at the half depth of the 
thread augmented in the case of plugs, and 
diminished in the case of ring screw, by the 
amount corresponding to the error present in 
the angle. 

Adjustable ring gauges for measurinj^ the 
pitch and effective diameter of larger sizes of 
screws can be designed on the principle shown 
in Fig. 92, but an improvement can be made 
by limiting the thread in each portion to one 
or two turns as in Figs^ 89 and 91. 

(vii.) Special Gauge for Flag Screws . — ^With 
the exception of certain of the types of gauges 
described above it is usually necessary to 
screw the work and the gauge together. This, 


in time,, causes wear of the gauge with corrc* 
spfmding inaccuracy in the results obtained. 
The gauge about to be descril>ed, which is for 
plug screws, permits of the work t*eing in- 
serted directly between certain gauging points 
which not only sav^ wear on the gauge, but 
also results in a saving of time for the actual 
gauging operation. 

The gauge which is patented under the 
names of Sir Henry Fowier, Mr. C. H. Taylor, 
and Mr. H. J. Alpe {Patent No. llflo5.5) is 
shown in Fig. 93, of which A represents a 
diagram of the side view with one side cover 
removed, B a view of the screw and the 
gauging points, and C a plan of the instrument. 
The gauge consists essentially of a steel block 2 



having a transverse gap 3 for accommodating 
the screw 1 to be tested. A plate 4, which 
constitutes the fixed gauging member, is 
screwed to the block 2 on the one side, and a 
similar gauging member 5 is pivoted slightly 
eccentrically to the block and diametrically 
opposite on the other side of the gap, as shawm 
at B. Each of the gauging members is 
provided with a pair of projecting teeth, the 
form of which may be the complete profile of 
the thread, or they may be cleared at the 
crests and roots so as to engage only with the 
flanks of the threads of the screw to be tested, 
if the gauge is not required to take account 
of the errors in the full and core diameters. 
The relative position of the two gauging 
members is indicated on the scale by the index 
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point 6, which forms the end of a thin j>ointer 
attached to the rotating member 5. A finger- 
piece 7 is pn.>vided for holding the screw 
firmly in the gap during the measurement. 
To insert a screw, this finger-piece is raised 
by means of the spring- controlled plunger 
8, which also slightly rotates the gauging 
member 5 so as to widen the gap between the 
points. Having placed the screw in the 
gap, the plunger is released. This first allows 
the finger-piece to clamp the screw in the gap 
and in contact with the fixed gauging member, 
and then permits the movable member to 
rotate on its pivots until it makes contact 
with the other side of the screw. 

The pointer 6 is set to the zero of the 
instrument when an accurate screw or gauge 
has been inserted in the gap. The distance 
between the gauging points on the fixed 
member 4 is equal to the length over which 
it is required to teat the screw'^, and it should 
be not^ that, in the case of the truncated 
points the reading indicates not only the 
error in the effective diameter of the screw, 
but in addition the equivalent of the errors 
in the pitch and angles of the flanks — in other 
words, the error of the “ virtual ” effective 
diameter. If the points are made with full 
form profiles the gauge acts as a full form 
high limit gauge ; it then takes account also 
of the errors in the full and core diameters. 

In order to inspect the form of the thread, 
a suitable microscope 9 is incorporated in the 
instrument, and provision is made for tilting 
this microscope so as to view in the direction 
of the rake of the thread. The tilting adjust- 
ment is not strictly correct, as the profile seen 
is that of an oblique section, normal to the 
direction of the rake, instead of a true dia- 
metral section of the thread. The error 
involved, however, is not serious for the pur- 
pose of the instrument. 
The field of the micro- 
meter is illuminated 
through a small hole in 
the hinged plate. The 
eye-piece is provided with 
a graticule as in Fig. 94, 
Fig. 94. which allows the image B 
of the thread of the screw 
to be compared with the two standard profiles 
A and B, which are set out to the correct mag- 
nification and which are separated diametric- 
ally by a distance representing, to the same 
scale, the radial tolerance on the diameters 
of the screw. 

The gauging points are hardened, and as 
the screws do not have to be screwed in and 
out of the gauge, the points retain their 
accuracy of form over a relatively long period. 

§ (41) Methods of geneeating Thread 
Forms and prodticing Screw Gauges. — 
Accurate single - thread tools designed to 



complete the whole thread form in one opera- 
tion are often used in the production of screw 
gauges on a large scale. These tools frequently 
take the form of discs, as 
shown in Fig. 95, in wliich 
the cutting edge a can be 
ground back as required. 

All such tools, how’ever, 
have to be originated from 
single-point tools ; the latter 
consequently form the basis 
from w'hich all accurate 
screwed work is ultimately 
derived. 

One of these single-point 
tools is shown in Fig. 96, 
and such tools may be used directly in 
the production of gauges where only small 
numbers are required. The tools must have 
the sides of the vee at the correct angle and 
must also have the correct radius at the 
point. The sides of the tool can be made to the 
correct angle, and 
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efiective diameter correct, the core diameter 
will be left too small. 

To obtain a tool with the correct shortening, 
a first approximation at any rate may be 
obtained by first grinding and lapping it 
perfectly sharp with an angle of exactly 55° 
and measuring its length with a micrometer 
from the sharp point P to a suitable point R 
at the opposite end. The amount S, by 
which it should be shortened iii forming the 
radius at the point, is equal to one quarter 
of the depth of a Whitworth thread of the 
particular pitch to be cut. If this shortening 
is carefully done, and the point nicely rounded 
• off, it ought to require very little farther 
modification to adjust the tool finally so as 
to bring both core and efiective diameters 
down simultaneously within the limits allowed. 
The exact amount of adjustment required 
will be ascertained from the results of measure- 
ments made on a screw W'hich is being cut 
by it. 

This method is open to the objection that 
it is difficult to grind or lap the tool in the 
first place to a perfectly sharp point, and is 
recommended only as a means of obtaining 
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a first approximation to the form, in the 
absence of more elaborate apparatus. 

A convenient instrument for measuring the 
amount that the point has l>een ground hack 
is illustrated in Fig, 97. The micrometer 



head is first set to read on a smaD cylinder 
of known size wedged in the vee of the instru- 
ment. Preferably, the micrometer head is 
adjusted in position in its seating until this 
reading is the exact measure of the truncation 
corresponding to a cylinder of the size em- 
ployed. Readings subsequently taken on the 
point of a screw-cutting tool then give the 
exact measure of the truncation or shortening 
of the point of the tool. If C is the diameter 
of the cylinder used, the truncation S for the 
Whitworth thread is 0-583 x C. 

The actual cutting part of the tool is, of 
course, only the extreme tip, and with the 
smaller sizes this extreme tip will not find a 
bearing on the sides of the vee in the instrument, 
owing to the clearance which has to be provided 
for the micrometer point. The success of this 
instrument therefore depends on the absolute 
flatness of the two surfaces forming the sides 
of the cutting tool. Subject to this condition 
the correctness of the angle of the tool, and its 
truncation, can be determined with consider- 
able precision. The tool should have a defi- 
nite side clearance on each side, as shown 
in Fig, 96, or the test on angle will fail. 
Usually, however, owing to the rake, the 
clearance on one aide will be very small, as 
indicated in the same figure. 

It is necessary to reduce the diameter of the 
measuring point of the micrometer head down 
to about 0-04 in. as shown, until only a small 
face is left, and the hole left in the vee for 
the passage of the measuring point should be 
kept as small as possible, having regard to the 
sizes of tool to be measured. The dimensions 
indicated are suitable for measuring tools of 
any size up to 4 threads per inch, and should 
not be exceeded unless still larger tools are in 
contemplation. 

It is to be remembered that the 55° is to be 


the angle of the horizontal cutting surface 
of the tool, which is to be presented to the 
work exactly at the height of the lathe centres. 
No cutting lip should be ground in the top face 
of the finishing tool, which should be left 
perfectly fiat. Whatever the value of the 
clearance angle at which the point of the tool 
is backed away, and whatever side rake is 
given to the front edge of the tool for cutting 
coarse pitches, the 55° is to be the angle of the 
horizontal top face of the tool If the tool 
is made to a 55° gauge held square with the 
backed-off front edge of the tool, tbe horizontal 
angle will be too small by an amount depending 
upon the clearance angle of the took It wdil 
be seen that the single-point tool used for 
finishing can only take very light cleaning 
cuts. The tools used in preparing the threads 
for the finishing cuts may be given a cutting lip, 
provided this is not so excessive as to leave 
a thread of such imperfect form that the final 
cut with the finishing tool fails to correct it. 

The cutting faces of the tool should be 
finished by lapping. If taken straight from a 
grinding wheel it is possible for the general 
angle of the tool to be correct, but for the 
j>oint, which is the important part in cutting 
the thread, to be in error owdng to elastic 
deformation during grinding. This error in 
angle at the point of the tool is fairly frequently 
found. 

To ensure that the tool is satisfactorily 
radiused it is best to view it under a microscope 
or to project a magnified image on to a screen. 
If a projection machine such as is described 
in §§ (68) or (69) is available, it is easy to com- 
pare the tool with a drawing of the standard 
thread form and to make the tool conform 
to this. Exceptionally good definition can be 
obtained in projecting a tool owing to the 
backing off, and it is posable with a high 
magnification to check the truncation at the 
same time as the form at the point. 

Whatever method of measurement be 
adopted in preparing a tool, the final test 
is to cut a screw, and measure its effective 
and core diameters, and thread angle, and to 
examine the rounding at the root. If the 
shortening of the tool at the point is correct 
the difference between the effective and core 
diameters of the screw will be equal to the 
standard depth of the thread for the particular 
pitch concerned. If the difference is found to 
be too small, then the tool has been shortened 
too much at the point and vice versa. The 
shortening at the point should be adjusted by 
lapping either the sides or the point of the 
tool until the correct difference is obtained. 

Having produced a tool which wiU cut the 
effective and core diameters so that both 
are within the recognised limits of accuracy, 
it remains to complete the tops of the threads. 
The radius of the crest being the same as that 
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at the the which has Wn used to 

cut the screw may he «se<i to cut a suitable 
groove in the ntKse of the capping tool, shown 
in Fig. 98. This tt>ol, w hen in use, is adjusted 
by eye (or preferably auto- 
matically on being placed 
in the tool-holder), so as to 
fit properly the flanks of 
the thread already formed. 

If, for any reason, the 
gauge has to be taken off 
the centres after the opera- 
tion of forming the flanks and roots, care 
should be taken to see that the screw runs 
truly in the lathe before the capping tool is 
used, otherwise an error in concentricity may 
be introduced between the full diameter and 
the remaining elements of the screw. 

From a pair of single - pointed tools as 
above described, full-form single-thread tools 
of various types may generated. 

Screw gauges are practically useless unless 
they are hardened. There are certain methods 
of hardening which are stated to produce no 
distortion of the gauge, and when using such 
processes on gauges which have been accurately 
cut in the unhardened state, it is only necessary 
to lightly polish the threads to remove the 
stain due to the heating effect. It usually 
happens, however, that the gauge becomes 
distorted when being hardened, and some 
correcting process has to be adopted. The 
most common method is to use suitable laps 
which for plug screws take the form of cast- 
iron split rings, screwed internally with the 
correct form of thread, and which are charged 
with some fine abrasive powder such as emery 
or carborundum. Very often several such 
laps are used, one for the flanks of the thread, 
one for the crests, and another for the roots. 

Another method which is also in use is 
to grind the thread after hardening. The 
machines used for this purj^ose take the 
general form of a lathe, but the cutting tool 
is replaced by a thin grinding disc about 
4 in. diameter which has its periphery shaped 
similar to the cutting point of the tool shown 
in Fig. 96. A special appliance which is 
practically automatic in its action is used for 
trimming up the cutting edge of the wheel. 
A second wheel is used for cresting the thread, 
its periphery being shaped as in Fig. 98. 

Screwed ring gauges above about J in. 
diameter are usually first screwed on the 
lathe, using single-point tools or a single-thread 
chaser. Below this size they are usually 
threaded with accurately made taps, special 
jigs being used at times for guiding the tap 
and to give it the correct lead. If distortion 
takes place in hardening, the rings are corrected 
by lapping, the laps tatog the form of cast-iron 
screwed plugs, which are split through the 
centre and capable of being expanded. Here 


again it is the common practice to use a number 
of laps for the different parts of the thread. 

§ (42) Hardening Gauges. — The w^orking 
faces of all gauges used for engineering purposes 
should be of hardened steel. There are various 
methods of obtaining this hardened surface : 

(а) The whole of the gauge or, in some cases, 
its working parts only are made of tool steel 
and the metal is hardened right through. 

(б) The gauge or its w’orking parts are made 
of mild steel which is case-hardened. This 
process consists of packing the mild steel parts 
in boxes with a material rich in carbon, the 
boxes being afterguards heated for several 
hours to a temperature of about 930° C. This 
results in an absorption of carbon by the 
surface of the parts ; the depth to which the 
carbon penetrates depends upon the carbonis- 
ing material used and the duration of the 
heating process. If parts which have been 
carbonised by this process are afterwards 
subjected to the ordinary hardening process 
of heating to about 750° C. and quenching in 
water or oil, it is found that the high carbon 
steel at the surface becomes hardened and 
forms a casing round the relatively soft, mild 
steel core. The thickness of the casing 
adopted in gauges is of an order of or ^ in. 

A modification of this process consists in 
heating the mild steel parts to a temperature 
of about 750° C. for about an hour in a bath 
of molten sodium cyanide, a material which 
is rich in carbon, and afterwards quenching 
from a temperature of about 700° C. Parts 
treated by this process have a hard casing, 
but its thickness is quite small, being often 
only a few thousandths of an inch. This 
thin casing, however, answers the purpose for 
small light parts or gauges. 

Hardening generally is frequently a cause 
of serious trouble to gauge-makers, especially 
those engaged on the manufacture of screw 
gauges. The difficulty arises owing to distor- 
tion of the gauge during the hardening process, 
and, as a consequence, any previous efforts to 
finish the gauge accurately to size are wasted. 
For information on this subject reference may 
be made to a paper read before the Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers in April 1920 on 
“The Hardening of Screw Gauges with the 
Least Bistortian in Pitch.” 

Useful information on the subject will also 
he found in Reaser’a Hardening and Tempering 
of Steel (Scott, Greenwood & Sons). 

A further point in connection with hardening 
gauges, which mainly concerns reference and 
standard gauges, is the question of stability 
of the steel. It is found that hardened steel 
has a tendency to change its size with time. 
This change occurs most rapidly in the first 
few weeks after the steel has been hardened, 
and the metal gradually becomes more stable 
as time goes on. The change is most notice- 
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able in very hard steels ; this is natural, as 
such a steel must be in a very severe state 
of internal stress. If the steel is tempered 
and the strains become somewhat relieved it 
becomes more stable. 

This secular change in hardened steel can 
be reduced by artificial ageing through a special 
heat treatment. This method consists in 
heating the steel up to a temperature of about 
200° G. and allowing it to cool down at a 
uniform rate over a period of several hours. 
The heating and cooling proce^ is repeated 
several times, but the maximum temperature 
attained is gradually reduced on each occasion. 

Results on the tests for stability of gauges 
are given in American Machinist for Novem- 
ber 27, 1920. 

§ (43) Standard Types of Screw Threads. 
— There are several well-recognised types of 
screw threads in common use in Great Britain, 
America, and on the Continent ; some of the 
best known are the Whitworth Thread, 
British Association Thread, Square Thread, 
Acme Thread, Sellers Thread, Metric Thread, 
and Lowenherz Thread. Particulars of these 
and other threads are given below. 

§ (44) The Whitworth Standard Thread. 
— The Whitworth Standard screw thread was 
first proposed by Sir Joseph Whitworth about 
the middle of the last century, and has been 
adopted for general engineering purposes in 
this country. The original tables of diameters 
and pitches were considered later by the 
British Engineering Standards Association, 
which laid down tables for three different 
systems of threads, known as the British 
Standard Whitworth (B.S.W.), the British 
Standard Fine (B.S.F.), and the British 
Standard Pipe (B.S.P.) threads. The Whit- 
worth form of thread is used in each of these 
systems, the main difference between them 
being the correlation of the diameters and 
the pitches. The standard sizes for the three 
systems are given in B.E.8.A. Reports, Nos. 
C.L. 7270, 84, and C.K 6599 respectively. 

The form of the Whitworth thread is shown 
in Fi(f. 99. 



Symmetrical thread. Angle =55°. 

Angular depth of thread = A =0-9605 x 
pitch (p). 

Truncation at crest and root x h. 
Finished depth of thread =d =0-6403 x^. 
Radius at crest and root =r =0-1 37 xp. 


§ (45) British AssoriATioN Thread. — For 
screws less than J in. diameter the Standard 
thread recommended by the B.E.S.A. is the 
B.A. thread. The standard sizes, which are 
in millimetre units, are given in the B.E.S.A. 
Report, No. C.L, 7271. 

The form of the thread is given in Fig, 100. 



Symmetrical thread. Angle = 47®-5. 

Angular depth of thread = ^ = 1-136 xp. 
Trancation at crest and root = t =0-236 x h. 
Finished depth of thread =d =0-6 x^. 
Radius at crest and root=r=x\x_p 
(approx.). 

§ (46) Square Thread. — This form of 
threaii is used for screws which have to trans- 
mit or withstand considerable end thrusts as 






1 

1 

<y2P* 




Fig. 101. 


in screw presses. The form of the thread is 
shown in Fig, 101. 

This type of thread is difficult to cut with 
taps and dies and is being superseded to a 
considerable extent by the Acme thread. 

§ (47) Acme Thread. — This form of thread 
is used extensively for taiansmitting thrusts 
and is the type most frequently used for lead 



screws of lathes. The form of thread is shown 
in Fig. 102. 

A radial clearance of 0-01 in. is allowed at 
the root of the screw and at the full diameter 
of the nut. The depth of engagement of the 
threads is equal to half the pitch. 

§ (48) Sellers Thread. — The Sellers or 
United States Standard thread is the type 
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used in that country for general engineering 
work. The form is shown in Fig. 103. 



Symmetrical thread. Angle = 60°. 

Angular depth of thread = ^ = 0*8660 xp. 

Truncation at crests and roots = i x A, 

Finished depth of thread = d = 0-6495 x p. 

Crests and roots are flat. 

Width of flats at crests and roots =/=J xp. 

§ (49) Ihternattonal Metric Thread. — 
The International Standard Screw thread 
was adopted at the International Congress 
for the standardisation of screw threads held 
at Zurich in 1899. It is used extensively on 
the Continent and also to some extent in 
this countiy in the automobile industry. 
The form of the thread is shown in Fig. 104, 



from which it will be seen that a definite 
clearance is made at the roots of the screw 
and at the full diameter of the nut. This 
gives the screws a better opportunity of fitting 
together on the flanks of the thread. 

Angle = 60°. 

Angular depth of thread =0-8660 xp. 

Truncation at crest of screw and at core 
diameter of nut = ^ x A. 

Truncation at root of screw and at full 
diameter of nut x h. 

Radius at root of screw and at full diameter 
of nut =^^xh. 

§ (50) Lowenherz Thread. — The Lowen- 
herz form of thread is used in Germany for 



small screws such as are used in instrument 
work. The form of the thread is given in 


Fig. 10r5. The angular depth of the thread 
is mafle equal to the pitch. 

Symmetrical thread. Angle =53° 8'. 

Angular depth of thread = p. 

Truncation at crests and roots = -| x p. 

Finished depth of thread = | x p. 

§ (51) Buttress Thread. — This form of 
thread is sometimes used for screws which 
have to withstand an axial force acting in 
only one direction. The angle between the 
flanks is 45°, and one flank is normal to the 
axis of the screw, as shown in Fig. 106. The 



truncation at the crests and roots varies in 
practice from J to J of the angular depth of 
the thread. The roots are often rounded for 
ease in manufacture. 

§ (52) Cycle Engineer’s Thread. — This 
form of thread was standardised by the Cycle 
Engineers’ Institute in 1902, and is shown in 
Fig. 107. 



Symmetrical thread. Angle = 60°. 

Angular depth of thread = A =0-8660 xp. 

Truncation at crests and roots =J xp. 

Finished depth of thread =d = 0-5327 xp. 

Radius at crests and roots =J xp. 

§ (53) Briggs Pipe Thread. — This thread 
is lised in the United States, and is now stand- 
ardised as the National Pipe Thread. The 
form of thread is shown in Fig, 108. 



Symmetrical thread. Angle = 60°, (Square 
to axis of pipe.) 

Angular depth of thread =A = 0- 8660 xp. 
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Truncation at crests and roots = 0-0330 xp. 

Finished depth of threaded =0-8000 xj). 

Crests and roots are flat. 

The threads on the pipes and flttmgs are 
tapered by in. per inch on diameter. 

Particulars of other forms of threads of 
lesser importance than those given above 
■will be found in Machinery's Screw Thread 
Book (Machinery Publishing Co., Ltd., 
London). 

§ (54) Staj^dard Sizes of Screw Threads. 
— The Tables below give the full diameters 
and corresponding pitches for the commoner 
systems of screw threads which have been 
standardised. References to the official pub- 
lications are given in each case. 

§ (55) British Stahdard Whitworth 
Threads (B.S.W.). — Used in general engin- 
eering work. Reference : B,E.S.A. Report^ 
No. C.L. 7270. 


Full Diameter 
{Inches). 

Threads per 
Inch. 

Full Diameter 
(Inches). 

Threads per 
Inch. 

i 

20 

If* 

6 


18 


6 

1 

16 

ir 

5 

A 

14 

li 

6 


12 

n* 

4-5 


12 

2 

4*5 

1 

11 


4-5 


11 

2i 

4 

1 

10 

2i* 

4 


10 

2i 

4 

1 

9 

2i» 

4 

H* 

9 

2i 

3-5 

1 

8 

2J* 

3-5 

n 

7 

3 

3-6 

n 

7 




* The B.BB.A, recommends that for general use 
these sizes he dispensed with. 

Note.— T he table is continued up to 6 in. in the 
Report. 

§ (56) British Standard Fine Threads 
(B.S.F.). — ^Used in general engineering work 
where a somewhat finer pitch is required. 
Reference : B.E.S.A, Report, No. 84. 


Full Diameter 
(Inches). 

Threads per 
Inch. 

Full Diameter 
(Inches). 

Threads per 
Inch. 

•A 

28 

1 

10 


26 

n 

9 

A 

26 


9 


22 

If 

8 

1 

20 

n 

8 


18 

If 

8 

i 

16 

If 

7 

A 

16 

2 

7 

i 

14 


6 

a 

14 


6 

i 

12 

2f 

6 


12 

3 

6 

i 

11 




§ (57) British Association Threads (B.A.), 
— Used in instrument work. Reference : 
B.E.S.A. Report, No. C.L. 7271. 


Dtvipiatinf 

Number. 

Full Diameter 
(Millimetre). 

Pitch 

t Millimetres^. 

0 

6-0 

1-0 

1 

5-3 

0-9 

2 

4-7 

0-81 

3 

41 

0-73 } 

4 

36 

066 

5 

32 

0-59 1 

6 

2-8 

0-53 

7 

2-5 

0-48 

8 

2-2 

0-43 

9 

1-9 

0-39 

10 

1-7 

0-35 

11 

1-5 

1 0-31 

12 

1-3 

0-28 

13 

1-2 

0-25 

14 

1-0 

0-23 

15 

1 

0-9 

0-21 


Note.— T he table is continued in the Report down to 
the size No. 25. 


§ (58) British Standard Pipe Threads 
(B.S.P.). — Smaller sizes used in general 
engineering work. Reference : B.E.S.A. Re- 
port, No. C.L. 6599. 


Nominal Bore 
of Pipe 
(Inches). 

Full Diameter 
of Thread 
(Inches). 

Threads per 

Inch. 

i 

0-383 

28 

i 

0-518 

19 

f 

0-656 

19 


0-825 

14 

f 

0-902 

14 

1 

1-041 

14 

i 

1-189 i 

14 

1 

1-309 

11 

If 

1-492 

11 

If 

1-650 

i 11 

If 

1-745 

1 11 

If 

1-882 

11 


§ (59) Special French Metric Screws. — 
This series of screws was standardised by 
the B.E.S.A. for use in aircraft engine con- 
struction. The System International form 
of thread was adopted. Reference : B.E.S.A. 
Report, No. C.L. 3750. 


Nominal Size 
(Millimetrca). 

Pitch 

(Millimetres). 

Nominal Size 
(Millimetres). 

Pitch 

(Millimetres). 

3 

0-60 

8 

1-25 

4 

0-75 

9 

1-25 

6 

0-75 

10 

1-50 

6 

1-00 

11 

1-50 

7 

1-00 

12 

1-75 


For sparking plugs the standardised sizes 
are : 

Pitch ..... 1-5 mm. 
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Spark in? Plug 

Tapp#<l Hole 
jMilliinetree). 


Nil. 

Min. 

M,ix 

Min. 

Full Diameter . 



17-975 

17-850 

18-312 

18-187 

Effective 1 

Diameter | 

17-001 

16-876 

17-176 

i 

17*051 

j Core Diameter . 

- — ^ “ — 

j 15-864 

j 15-739 

16-201 

16*076 


Reference: B.E.S.A. Beport, No. 45. 

§ (60) U.S.A. National Coarse Threads.— 
These screws, which have the Sellers form of 
thread, are used for general engin^ring pur- 
poses. Reference : Report of National Screw 
Thread Commission (U.S.A.), 1920. 


Foil Diameter 
Unchea). 

ThreMis per 
Inch. 

Full Diameter 
(Inches). 

Threads per 
Inch. 

0-073 

64 


12 

0-086 

56 


11 

0099 

48 

i 

10 

0*112 

40 

i 

9 

0125 

40 

1 

8 

0-138 

32 

H 

7 

0-164 

32 

n 

7 

0-190 

24 

n 

6 

0-216 

24 

li 

5 

i 

20 

2 

4-5 


18 

2i 

4-5 

1 

16 


4 


14 

2f 

4 

1 i 

13 

3 

4 




§ (61) U.S.A. National Fine Threads.— 
These screws, which have the Sellers form 
of thread, are used where somewhat finer 
pitches are req^uired. Reference : Report of 
National Screw Thread Commission (U.S.A.), 
1920. 


Full Diameter 
(Inches). 

Threads per 
Inch. 

Full Diameter 
(Inches). 

Threads per 
Inch. 

0-060 

80 

A 

18 

0-073 

72 

1 

18 

0-086 

64 

1 

16 

0-099 

66 

i 

14 

0-112 

48 

1 

14 

0-126 

44 


12 

0-138 

40 

H 

12 

0-164 

36 

li 

12 

0-190 

32 

li 

12 

0-216 

28 

2 

12 

i 

28 

2i 

12 


24 


12 

1 

24 

2i 

12 

A 

20 

3 

10 

h 

20 




§ (62) U.S.A. National Pipe Threads.— 
These screws have the Briggs form of 
thread. They are used for connections of 
pipes and pipe fittings. Reference: Report \ 


I of National Screw Thread Commission (U.S.A.), 
i 1920. 


Nominal Bore 
of Pipe 
(Inches). 

Outside Diameter 
of Pipe 
(Inches). 

Threads per 


0*405 

27 

i 

0-540 

18 


0-675 

18 


0-840 

14 

I 

1-050 

14 

1 

1-315 

11*5 

li 

1*660 

11*5 

li 

1-900 

11-5 

2 

2*375 

11-5 


2*875 

8 

3 

3*500 

8 

H 

4*000 

8 

4 

4-500 

8 


5*000 

8 

5 

5*563 

8 

6 

6*625 

8 

7 

7-625 

8 

8 

8-625 

8 

9 

9-625 

8 

10 

10*750 

8 

12 

12*750 

8 


Note —The full diameter of the tliread is somewhat 
less than the outside diameter of the pipe. The 
table is continued in the JtepoH up to an outside 
diameter of 30 inches. 

§ (63) Data eor Use in the Measurement 
OF Effective Diameter of Plug Screws 
WITH Standard Wires. — The effective dia- 
meter of a plug screw thread is ec^ual to the 
measurement T, under the wires, Fiff. 50, 
plus a certain constant which depends upon 
the mean diameter of the wires d, the pitch 
of the thread p, the thread angle 2a, and 
the rake angle of the thread. This constant 
is usually denoted by P thus, 

Effective diameter E=T-f-P. 

The general formula for determining P is 

P=J cot a xp - (cosec a - l)xd 

(very nearly).^ 

For the Whitworth Thread Form (where 
2a =55°), 

P =0*96049 X p - M6568 xd- 0*086 x^^xd. 

For the United States Standard and 
International System Thread ponns (where 
2a = 60°), ^ 

P =0*86602 xp-d- 0*076 x^^xd. 

For the British Association Thread Form 
(where 2a = 47°*5), ^ 

P = 1-13634 X - 1-48296 xd- 0-103 x A x <*• 


> Jeficott, “Notes on Screw Threads,” Froc . Inst . 
Mech. Fngrs,, 1907, ii. 
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For the Acme Thread Form (where 2a =29®), 
P = 1-93336 x_p - 2-99393 X i - 0-190 X X i 

For the Lowenherz Thread Form (where 
2a = 53° 

P=0-99993x33-l-23594x<i-0-091 x|,* xd. 

The last term in the above formulae arises 
from the fact that the wires set themselves 
in directions corresponding to the helix angle 
of the thread. Generally speaking, the 
numerical value of this term is small and may 
be n^lected, but it should be included in all 
cases where the rake angle of the thread is 
appreciable and the pitch is coarse. For 
B.S.W. threads the value amounts to nearly 
00002 in. in some cases. 

Assuming that the angle of a screw is correct, 
its effective diameter can be obtained by using 
any size of accurate wires provided they 
make contact somewhere on the straight 
flanks. The appropriate value for P is 
calculated by substituting in one of the 
above formulae the actual mean diameter of 
the wires used. If, on the other hand, the 
thread angle is incorrect, the real effective 
diameter is obtained most readily by using 
particular size wires which touch the thread 
at or very close to the half depth. These 
wires are usually known as the “ best ” aze 
wires. Other sizes of wires can be used, but it 
becomes necessary either to substitute the 
actual measured angle of the particular thread 
in the above general formula for P, or else to 
apply a certain correction (formulae given 
below) to the P values obtained from one of 
the particular formulae, the constants of which 
are calculated from the nominal thread angle. 

The range of diameter of wire which can be 
used in a thread is shown in Fig. 109. The 
maximum size rests at the extreme upper end 
of the straight portions of the flanks, whilst 
the minimum rize, for practical reasons, is 
such that the top of the wire comes flush with 
the crests of the threads. 

The following table gives formulae for cal- 
culating the maximum, minimum, and “ best ” 
sizes of wires for various thread forms : 


When using wires other than the “ best ” 
size for measuring a screw having an error of 


S$ degrees in the thread angle, the correc- 
tions to be applied to the P value are given 
below : 


Form of Thread, i 

Correction to P vahie. 

Whitworth . . . I 

(0*030 X d- 0020 xf))x I 

U.S. Standard and ] 1 

International ■ 1 

i(}(mxd-0‘0llxp)xS$ 

System • | 

British Association I 

(0*049xd-0*027xp)x6^ 

Acme . . . . j 

{0'i^xd-0m0xp}x 50 1 

Lowenherz . . . j 

(0*039 xd~ 0 022 x p) x 50 ; 


If the angle error is positive, and if 
wires larger than the “ best ” size are used, 
then the correction to be applied is also 


Max. Wire 



I) 08 itive. The sign of the correction is 
given by the formula if the sign of 59 be 
introduced. 

Assuming that the flanks of the threads are 
straight, it is possible to obtain a close estima- 
tion of the thread angle by measuring the 
effective diameter with two sets of wire which 
approach the maBmum and minimum sizes 
resi)ectively for the particular pitch and form 
of thread. 

If Ej = Effective diameter as obtained from 
the larger set of wires (mean 
diameter, dj), 

E 2 = Effective diameter as obtained from 
the smaller set of wires (mean 
diameter, ^ 2 ), 

then 5^ = ( E 2 - Ei)/0*036(di - d^) for Whit- 
worth threads. 

Similar formulae can be obtained for the 
other thread forms by inserting the appropriate 
factor in the denominator as 
given in the last table. 

This method gives only the 
total error in the thread angle, 
and does not differentiate 
between the individual errors 
of the two flanks which can 
only be observed by optical 
means. For this reason, the 
method of obtaining the error 
in the total angle by means of 
wire measurements, is used 
f merely as a check on the optical measure - 
I ment. 


Form of Thread. 

Diameter of Wire. 

Maximum. 

** Best.” 

Minimum. 

Whitworth 

U.S. Standard and Inter-) 
national System j 

British Association 

Acme 

Lowenherz ..... 

0*853 xp 

1-010 xp 

0*730 xp 
0*650 xp 
0*978 xp 

0*664 xp 

0-577 xp 

0-646 xp 
0-516 xp 
0-569 xp 

0*606 xp 

0*606 xp 

0*498 xp 
0*487 xp 
0*641 xp 
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IV. Optical Peojectio?! Apparattis for 
Oaitge Testing 

Up to about December 1915 the only optical 
method used in testing screw or profile gauges 
was the application of the microscope apparatus 
referred to in, § (34). By means of this 
apparatus it was possible to take complete 
measurements of the smaller sizes of screws. 
Alth<mgh a visual examination of the form 
of the thread could also be made on this 
apparatus it was not possible to state directly 
the amounts in thousandths, or ten-thou- 
sandths, of an inch by which the various parts 
of the profile differed from the standard, or 
nominal profile. Some assistance is obtained 
if the eye-piece of the micrometer is provided 
■with a graticule, on the Rheinberg system, of 
the standard profile made to the appropriate 


with a diagram of the standard form drawn 
to the corresjxmding magnification. By 
suitable choice in the powers of the lenses it 
was possible to obtain a magnification of 
exactly 50 on the image, this figure being 
decided upon as being the most convenient 
for gauge - testing purposes. Knowing the 
magnification of the image, it became possible 
to measure its errors Aidth reference to the 
standard diagram by means of a scale. 

§ (64) First Projection Apparatus for 
Screws. — The general scheme of the first 
projection apparatus is shown in Fig. 110, 
which is self-explanatory. The apparatus 
was arranged on a horizontal bench, about 
6 ft. by 2 ft., and by means of the prism 
the image was obtained on a horizontal screen 
placed conveniently at one end. The success 
of the apparatus depended upon the formation 


Projecting Microscope 


Prism 



^Eye piece Objection Screw Gauge Condenser ^ Watt Lamp 

^ 


/ Screen 


Elevation 




Axis of tamp & condenser 
adjusted parallel to rabe 
of thread 

(-€ 


magnification to suit the power of the objective 
used. By such means it is then possible to 
fit together the images of the two profiles and 
to note any departure of the actual image 
from that of the correct form. A means 
of measuring the differences, however, would 
still he lacking. Moreover, the system would 
make it necessary to change the graticule in the 
eye-piece for each difierent pitch of screw to be 
measured. The use of the microscope for 
screws having a coarse rake of thread also in- 
volves other ^flficulties as explained in § (33). 

The question of the optical examination 
of screw threads was considered by Mr, E. 
M. Eden of the National Physical Laboratory 
in the autumn of 1915, and it soon became 
clear that some departure from the microscope 
form of apparatus would have to be made in 
order to obtain accurate results with semi- 
skilled observers. The first scheme was to 
use the optical system of the microscope to 
produce on a screen a magnified shadow-like 
image of the profile of the thread. This 
image was then compared by superposition 


of an image of uniform magnification through- 
out and free from chromatic defects. It was 
only after experimenting with several com- 
binations of objectives and eye-pieces that 
these objects were satisfactorily attained. 

The objective finally chosen was one 
marked “ 3 D,” made by R. & J. Beck, Ltd. : 
the eye-piece was a Kelner’s Orthoscopic by 
Ross. The diameter of the useful field over 
which no distortion could be detected was 
about 7 in. This was quite sufficient for 
ordinary screw gauge work. The two lenses 
and the screen were suitably disposed so as 
to give the required magnification. The 
centres for carrying the screw gauge were 
then placed at such a distance as to give the 
best definition of the image on the screen. 
When placing screws in the machine the 
longitudinal position of the centres was not 
changed, but provision was made for raising 
and lowering them to suit screws of different 
diameters. 

Adjustment for Rake of Screw . — In this type 
of machine as well as in the microscope ap-' 
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paratus, it is necessary that the illuminating 
beam should be in the direction of the slope 
or rake of the threads., It should be carefully 
noted that, in order to obtain a tnie image 
of a diametral section of the screw, the axes 
of both the lenses have to be kept perpendicular 
to that of the gauge, and the screen itself must 
be parallel to the same axis. Any adjustment 
for the rake of the thread must be made on the 
illumination. For this purpose, the lamp and 
condenser were mounted on a frame which 
could be turned about a vertical axis under 
the eye-piece. This inclination of the beam 
necessitated a lateral movement of the ob- 
jective so that its centre might remain on the 
centre line of the beam, the perpendicularity 
between the axes of the objective and the 
gauge being preserved. 

§ (65) Single Lens x^Ipparatus for Screws. 
— The next step in the development of a pro- 
jection apparatus for screw gauges was the 
substitution of a single lens for the pair of 
lenses. 

After experimenting with a number of lenses 
it w'as found that the “ Petzval ” series, as 
used in kinematograph work and made by 
BaUmeyer, was particularly well suited for the 
purpose of screw -gauge projection. The No. 1 
lens of this type has a 2-in. focus, and the 
distance from gauge to screen for a magnifica- 
tion of 50 is about 9 feet, whilst the No. 4 lens 
has a 3-in. focus, the distance in this case 
being about 13 feet. The definition given by 
these lenses is good, particularly in the case 
of the one with the shorter focus. Each lens 
gives an undistorted image over a sufficiently 
large field for screw-gauge work. 

§ (66) Vertical Projection Apparatus. — 
In order to make the apparatus convenient to 
use, and incidentally to reduce the floor space 
required, Mr. Eden devised the scheme of 
carrying out the projection in a vertical 
direction. A horizontal mirror placed above 
the bench was used to reflect the image on 
to a horizontal screen which was placed at the 
level of the screw gauge. The principle of this 
vertical projection apparatus is shown in 
Fig, 111. A standard type of machine was 
designed at the National Physical Laboratory 
in 1917 on this principle. This machine not 
only allows the form of the thread to be 
inspected, but, being provided with measuring 
devices, it also enables plug screws up to 
2 in. diameter to be measured completely. 
This machine is described fully in § (69). 

§ (67) Compound Projection Lenses for 
Large Field of View. — So far we have con- 
cerned ourselves with the application of the 
projection apparatus to the testing of screw 
gauges. The principle was also developed by 
Mr. Eden in 1916 in connection with the 
examination of profile gauges in tke form of 
plates. 


The problem presented greater difficulties 
than the one on screw gauges referred to 
above. The main object W'as to be able to 



project an undistorted image of a plate 
gauge up to about IJ in, in size. Such 
gauges were used in large numbers and 
varieties during the war on munition work 
for checking the form of the copper-driving 
bands of shells. The accuracy required in 
testing the profile of the gauges was about 
0-0005 in. 

It was found by experiment that even high- 
class camera lenses of large aperture when 
used alone would not give the desired result. 
The image produced was distorted in every 
case. This was hardly surprising, as such 
lenses are designed to give correct results 
when used for their own particular purpose. 
Such lenses could be used, however, as pro- 
jection lenses, provided the whole of the image 
to be examined fell within an area of not more 
than about 2 feet in diameter, the distortion 
over this limited area being usually negligibly 
small. In order to obtain a sufficiently large 
undistorted image it was found necessary to 
use these lenses in conjunction with field 
lenses having an aperture of about 2^ in. 
The particular type of lens used for the field 

2 A 
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is n triple achnimatic lens, made by Ross, I 
having a bxjal length of about in. Special 
care has to be used in mounting the two 
lenses, as it was found that the distortion effects 
depend ujwn the distance between the two 
components. In practice, each pair of lenses 
should be tested first in an adjustable telescopic 
mount and their separation varied until the 
flistortion is a minimum. The distance be- 
tw'een the lenst^s is then measured and they 
are afterwards fitted to a s|>ecial mount of 
this length. 

The distortion is tested by projecting an 
image of a plain parallel plug. For the lens 
to be satisfactory this image should be of 
equal width from one side of the field to the 


I nection with the supply of special optical glass 
in the early days of the w^ar. The lenses used 
vcere selected from standard types wiiich w'cre 
stocked by the makers. 

§ (68) Standard Horizontal Projection 
Apparatus. — Having solved the difficulty 
regarding the lenses, a standard type of 
horizontal projection apparatus was designed 
at the National Physical Laboratory in 1916. 
This apparatus serves not only for plate gauges 
up to about If in. in length, but can also be 
used for inspecting the thread forms of screw^s. 

(i.) The, Apparatus . — The general principle 
of the apparatus is extremely simple and is 
shown in Fig. 112. The light is obtained from 
a small right-angle pattern arc lamp 1, the 



other, and the definition of the edges should 
also he constant in different parts. 

The first compound type of lens consisted 
of a 6-in. Ross Xpres, F 4*5, camera lens 
combined with a field lens by the same maker. 
This combination gives an undistorted image 
over a field of about 80 in. diameter with a 
magnification of 50. The definition is reason- 
ably good throughout the area of this field. 
The distance from the gauge to the screen is 
about 21 ft. 6 in., and the working distance 
from the back surface of the field lens is If in. 
Other high-class camera lenses are also used 
in place of the Xpres lens. The following 
have been tried and an improved definition 
obtained — Ross Homocentric P 5*6 and F 6-3, 
Ross “ Tessar ” and the Ballmeyer “ Serrac.” 

It should be noted that no attempt was made 
to design a special lens for the purpose owing 
partly to the difficulty which arose in con- 


crater of the arc being placed at the focus of 
an achromatic condenser 2. Both the lamp 
and condenser are supported from a pair of 
rods 3 which, for purposes of rake adjustment, 
can be rotated through about 10° on each side 
of the C,L. in a horizontal plane about an axis 
passing through the centre of the post 4, 
which carries the compound projection lens 5. 
When testing plate gauges the lamp can be 
fixed in the central position by means of a pin 
16. The lens post is screwed down to the bed 
plate 6, which carries a slide 7 on a vee and a 
flat machined on its upper surface. This slide 
carries two vertical rods 8 and 9, one of which, 
8, is provided with a sleeve 10, to which is 
fixed a cross bar 11. The sleeve carrying the 
cross bar can be moved up and down the rod 
8 by means of the screw and nut shown, a 
handle 12 being provided for operating the 
screw. A small plate having a hole which fits 
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the rod 9 is attached to the cross bar II, and 
prevents it fnim rotating. The cross is 
provided with a slide 13 "which carries a pair 
of centre brackets 14 and a clamp plate 15. 
When testing screw gauges they are held 
between the centres. Plate gauges aro 
clamped between the slide 13 and the plate 15, 
Any special work may be stood upon the upper 
machined surface of the slide 7. By means 
of the vertical movement of the cross bar 11 


by means of levers. The vertical miivemeiit u 

given by two handwiicek. 

(iii.) Diagrams. — The diagrams of fMrin 
gauges which serve as the standards with 
which the projected images are ermi|mrecl, 
should be carefully drawm to the enrreet scale 
on white cardboard having a good siiiootli 
surface. It has been found that such diagrams, 
especially when they reach 6 or 7 feet in 
length, vary appreciably in their dimensions 



Fig. 113. 


and the side way motion of the slide 13, it is 
possible to adjust the gauges with respect to 
the lens. 

In order to focus the image of the gauge the 
slide 7 is moved on the bed plate so as to vary 
the distance from the lens. This movement 
is transmitted through a connecting rod 17, 
the other end of which is clamped in a block 18 
which is operated by an eccentric pin on the 
spindle 19. This spindle has a cross arm 20, 
from the ends of which cords are taken over 
pulleys to the screen at the other end of the 
room, and by pulling one or other of these 
cords at the screen the image can be brought 
into focus. 

The accuracy of the results obtained by the 
Uvse of this apparatus will depend largely upon 
the alignment and squareness of the various 
parts of the machine, and the care w'hich is 
taken in setting up the machine and the screen. 

(ii.) The Screen . — A general view of the 
machine is shown in Fig. 113 and that of the 
screen in Fig. 114, The latter consists of a 
vertical board about 8 feet square which is 
supported in a special manner so as to be 
movable in its own plane through a limited 
range. This movement is necessary for the 
purpose of bringing the standard diagram of 
the gauge into correct superposition with the 
projected image. The greater part of the 
setting can be made by adjusting the gauge 
on the machine vertically and sideways, but 
the final adjustment has to be done on the 
screen itself. The latter can be moved side- 
ways on tw^o horizontal bars fixed to the wall 


with the state of humidity of the atmosphere. 
Before using a diagram w^hich has been drawn 
out some time before, it is necessary, therefore, 
to make a fevr check measurements on the 
over-fdl dimensions. 

The type of standard diagram for use when 




Fig. 114. 


examining screw threads is described in 
§ (69) (v.). 

§ (69) Vertical Projection Apparatus. — 
The vertical type of projection apparatus 
designed at the National Physical Laboratory 
in the latter end of 1916 is intended mainly 
for screw gauges and is arranged so as to deal 
with this class of work in a very convenient 
manner. The machine is compact, requires 
little floor space as compared with the hori- 
zontal machine, and can be operated by one 
observer. Generally speaking, the apparatus 
may be considered as being an ordinary pro- 
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stxMxi vertically on end, but instead 
of allowing the image to be formed on the 
ceiling it is reflected down on to the table 
by a horizontal miiror placed above the 
machine. 

Front and side view^s of the complete appa- 
ratus are showm in Fig, 115. There are three 
main parts. (A) The arc lamp of special right- 
angle design. (B) The body of the machine 
which has attachments for holding the pro- 
jection lens and the gauge. It is fitted with 
micrometer screws for measuring the gauge 


The No. 4 Dallmeyer Kinematograph lens is 
used in this apparatus. The mirror is optically 
finished, and in order to avoid ghost effect due 
to double reflection at the surfaces it is made 
tapered from front to back. By this means 
the lesser image produced by reflection at the 
under glass surface is thrown well clear of the 
main image. 

The direction of the illuminating beam has 
to be set so as to follow the slope of the threads, 
and for this purpose it is possible to tilt the 
prism 2, by means of the lever 5, about a 



and forms a support for the vertical post. 
(0) The mirror which reflects the image down- 
wards. 

(i.) OpticaX Scheme of the Machine , — ^This is 
shown diagrammatically in Fig. llfl. The 
illuminating beam from the arc lamp A is 
rendered closely parallel by means of the 
condenser and passes into the body of the 
machine through a horizontal tube 1, half 
way along which it strikes a 45"^ glass prism 2, 
which reflects it upwards in the direction of 
the gauge 3. After passing the gauge, the 
rays traverse the projection lens 7, and on 
meeting the mirror C are reflected downwards 
and come to a focus on the desk 8, which acts 
as the screen for the reception of the image. 


horizontal axis at right angles to the incoming 
beam. This tilt is produced by moving the 
prism slightly alone the tube 1, which causes 
the other end of the arm, to which the prism 
is attached, to move up or down the inclined 
bar 4. A pair of stops 6 are provided for 
limiting the travel of the rake lever 5. 

(ii.) Mechanical Arrangement . — The general 
arrangement of the body of the machine is 
shown in Fig. 117. 

The screw gauge 3 can be moved in a 
horizontal plane in two directions, one parallel 
to its axis and the other at right angles. These 
motions, which are controlled by micrometer 
screws, allow measurements to be made on 
the pitch and the diameter. 
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The motions are derive<l from a carriage ll» pair is for gauges up to 2 in. diameter, and the 
which can move along the bed {)late 10, and a rear pair will accommodate gauges up to 6 in. 
second carriage 12, which sup|H>rfs the gauge diameter for examination of thread form only, 
and which can move on the top of the other The front and back motion of the carriage 
carriage in a direction parallel to the j>air of 11 is operated by the “throw-over” gear 
centres holding the gauge. The motions of placed at the right of the bed. This consists 
the tw'o carriages are guided by means of of a rocker arm 20, Fig. 117, a connecting link 
vee grooves and balls. 21, and a weight 19, which can be made to rest 

The arrangement of the micrometer screws on one end or the other of the rocker arm 
which contr<vl the motions of the gauge is according to which direction the carriage is 
show'n in Fig. 118. The lower carriage 11 required to move. The motion is steadied by 
is operated by a pair of micrometer screws the dashpot 22. 

13 and 14, the corresponding nuts of which The projection lens is screwed into an 
are fixed to the carriage and the bed plate adapter 24, in the bracket 25, which is clamped 
respectively. The corresponding stops 15 and to the sleeve 26. The latter can turn on the 
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16 are attached to the bed plate and to the post 27, and by this means the lens bracket 
carriage respectively. By this arrangement can be swung aside when inserting gauges in 
the carriage can move across freely from one the machine ; the pin and vee 28 ensure 
side to the other, the motiou being controlled definite location when the lens is brought 
at each end by one or other of the micrometers, back to its working position. 

This is an advantage over a single micrometer The vertical rod 29, which carries the mirror 
when the traversing motion has to be made bracket, is screwed into the post 27, and is 
frequently. steadied at its upper end by a wall bracket. 

A third micrometer 17 is carried by the (iii.) Setting up the Apparatus . — This is a 
upper carriage 12, and controls its motions simple matter, but requires care in order to 
in the pitch-wise direction, the abutment 18 obtain correct results from the machine, 
being fixed to the intermediate carriage. A The body of the machine should be carefully 
weight 23 {Fig. 117) keeps the point of the levelled and the post set plumb. The mirror 
micrometer in contact with the abutment. The should also be levelled after fixing the mirror 
micrometer screws have a pitch of 20 threads bracket at about the right height. The 
per inch and are fitted with dials and verniers magnification is set by inserting between 
graduated to read to 0-0001 in. centres a small plug about 0*08 in. diameter 

The upper carriage has two sets of vee whose actual diameter is accurately known, 
grooves for holding the centres. The front and focussing its image on the desk. The 
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height of the mirror should then be adjusted 
until the width of the image is exactly fifty 
times the size of the plug. 

(iv.) SeUing the Rale vf the LigM. — The 
machine is provided ^^ith a set of three 
auxiliary lenses, J, and J diopters. These 
are fixed in a mount 31, Fig. 117, and can be 
swung singly into position above the projection 
lens. If the image of a screw is formed with 
one of these lenses in petition the ** out of 
focus ” effect will be clearly indicated by the 
presence of a dark fringe round the contour 
of the thread. By moving the rake lever 5, 
Fig, 116, the width of the fringe on the flanks 
of the image will be found to vary. The 
light is in the best direction when an equal 
width of fringe is visible on each flank and the 
rake lever should be set accordingly. 

It is necessary to provide the three out of 
focus ” lenses, as screws of different diameter 
or pitches require to be put out of focus by 
appropriate amounts in order to obtain a 
suitable fringe pattern in each case. 

(v.) Thread Form Diagrams. — For the pur- 
pose of measuring and inspecting screw threads 
it is necessary to have diagrams of the standard 
threads drawn to the appropriate magnifica- 
tion. The first pattern consisted of the outline 
of the standard thread drawn in thin line on 
Bristol-board. It was then found to be an 
improvement to tint the outline on one side 
of the line a fairly deep grey, a colour which 
matches that of the actual projected imago 
when seen in a semi-dark room. Using this 
form of diagram, which was first introduced 
by the Bentley Engineering Company, the 
image is fitted into the outline as closely as 
possible. The presence of excess metal at 
any point of the thread produces an over- 
lapping of the grey image and grey back- 
ground of the diagram and is indicated by a 
black streak or mark at the point concerned. 
Where metaJ is missing the two outlines are 
separated and a white streak is seen. This 
effect is illustrated in Fig. 119, where the 



Fig. 119. 


image B of a screw having an unsymmetrical 
thread angle is compared with the standard 
outline A. Extra metal is indicated over one- 
half of each flank at the dark places a, and 
metal is missing at the localities marked 6, h. 


For the purpose of taking mei^sllrements 
of the diameters of screw gauges where the 
image of each side of the screw is vieweti in 
turn, it l>ecomes nec^sary to modify this 
simple form of diagram without losing the 
advantage derived from the grey background. 
The standard t3rpe of diagram adopted for 
use is shown in Fig. 117 in petition on the desk 
of the machine. It consists of two standard 
outlines a, a, and 6, h, separated diametrically 
by a half -inch space which is tinted a dark grey. 

The parallel bands cd, ef, and gh are also 
drawn half an inch wide. The function of the 
double outline will be explained later. The dia- 
gram is printed accurately on zinc or aluminium 
plate which is stiffened by a steel backing 
plate. The printing is done from a master 
plate which has to be drawn out by hand. 

(vi.) 3Ieasurements of Plug Screws. — The 
form of the thread of plug screws or of casts 
from ring gauges are examined writh reference 
to standard diagrams as erf>lained above. 

(vii.) hfeasurement of Thread Angle : Shadow 
Protractor. — Errors in the thread angle can 
be detected against the standard diagram, 
but, in addition, actual measurements of the 
angles of the flanks with reference to the axis 
of the gauge can be made by the use of the 
“ vShadow^ Protra<itor ” shown in Fig. 117. This 
instrument consists of a semicircular sheet of 
white celluloid 34 screw'ed to a metal base, 
to which is also fixed a straight edge 32 and a 
movable radial arm of parallel width 33, The 
outer end of the arm has a line which reads 
against a half-degree scale engraved round the 
circumference of the base. When the arm 
is set square to the sti-aight edge the reading 
on the scale is zero. 

In use, the protractor is placed on the desk 
of the projector with its straight ade in contact 
with the adjustable straight edge 29, and the 
image allowed to fall on the celluloid base. 
The tilt of the adjixstable straight edge is 
then set by means of the eccentric pin 30, 
so as to bring the straight edge 32 of the 
protractor parallel to the crests of the image. 
The radial arm is then rotated and the pro- 
tractor moved sideways until the shadow of 
one of the raised edges of the arm becomes 
parallel to one of the flanks of the image. The 
angle of that flank is then read on the scale. 
A similar measurement is made on the opposite 
flank using the other edge of the radial arm. 
The pair of measurements is repeated at 
different positions along the screw. 

(viii.) Measurement of Pitch. — The screw is 
arranged between the centres so that when 
the pitch micrometer screw is towards its 
zero position the image of the end thread is 
at about the centre of the des^. The corre- 
sponding standard diagram is then placed 
on the desk and the image of the thread fitted 
symmetrically into one of the spaces, leaving 
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a thin strip of iight showing along each flank. 
The reading of the pitch micrometer is then 
taken. The screw is now translated so as to 
bring the next thn^ad into the space and a 
further reading is made, the operation being 
repeated for every thread in succession along 
the s<Tew. Finally, a cheek reading should 
be made on the initial thread. The method 
of working ii]) the results is similar to that 
explained in (24) (v-). Errors in the jntch of 
the micrometer screw itself must be aJlowed 
for in the results, 

(ix.) MeasureTnents of FiiU and Core Dia- 
meters. — A plain plug of known size P, and 
of approximately the same diameter as the 
screw to be measured, is required for setting 
lip the machine. This plug is placed between 
the centres, and the left diameter micrometer 
screw is used to bring one edge of its image in 
coincidence with the edge dd of the half-inch 
band on the diagram. Fig. 117. The rock-over 
gear is now changed over so as to bring the 
other edge into view, and this is set to the edge 
ce of the band by means of the right diameter 
screw. The readings of the two micrometers 
are noted and their sum S obtained. 

The screw gauge is now substituted for the 
plug and similar settings are made on the 
crests and roots of the thread in turn, thus 
obtaining two further additions of readings F 
and C, which correspond to the full and core 
diameters. The actual diameters can then 
be calculated on the principle of comparisons 
from the formulae : 

Full Diameter=P-f-(F-S), 

Core Diameter = P -f (C - S). 

The concentricity of the diameters can he 
checked by measuring the thread depth on 
opposite sides and at three positions round the 
screw. 

(x.) Measurenieni of Effective Diameter. — A 
preliminary reading is made on the standard 
plug as before. Ridings are then taken on 
each side of the screw by setting the image with 
the outline of the thread on the diagram, using 
the two micrometers in turn. If it is desired 
to measure the virtual effective diameter, 
taking account of errors in angle and mal- 
formations of the crests and roots, the image 
should be adjusted diametrically until it first 
comes into contact with the outline at one 
point on each flank ; a similar setting should 
also be made on the other side of the thread. 
If, on the other hand, the net effective dia- 
meter is required, i.e. the diameter which would 
be obtained from measurements with best size 
wires, then the image should he adjusted so 
that the middle points of the flanks come in 
contact with the outline on the diagram. 

The calculation of the effective diameter is 
made in a similar manner as for the full and 
core diameters. 


This machine is being manufactured to the 
National Physical Laboratory design by Messrs. 
Cussons of Manchester. 

§ (70) The Wilson Projection Compara- 
tor. — This apparatus, which was designed 
and patented by Mr. E. P. Wilson, utilises 
the general principles of optical projection 
described previously, and applies them to a 
scheme for rapidly testing screws up to about 
2 in. diameter. In the projection machines 
described above, the object has been to pro- 
duce an enlarged image of the profile of the 
screw on one side only. When it was 
desired to measure the diameters, the screw 
was traversed past the projection lens by 
means of micrometer screws in order to bring 
the image of each side of the screw on to the 
screen in turn. When testing screwed work, 
however, where the accuracy of test is usually 
not finer than 0*0005 in., it is an advantage 
to project both sides of the screw simultane- 
ously. This allows the form of the thread to 
be examined as before and, in addition, it 
becomes possible by suitable arrangements to 
obtain a ready check on the diameters of the 
screw. The essential part of the apparatus 
consists of two lenses placed side by side, each 
of which forms an image of one side of the 
screw. Assuming a standard screw of the 
maximum allowable size is being projected, 
the two images can be made to mesh by 
varying the distance between the lenses. 
Having adjusted the lenses on the standard, 
if a screw of larger diameter is now substituted 
the two images will overlap and the effect 
will be to produce a black wavy band along 
the centre of the screen. On the other hand, 
if the screw' is small on diameters the images 
will become separated and instead of the 
black band a white space will be seen. The 
thickness of the band in either case is a 
measure of the error of the screw. 

The optical scheme of the apparatus is 
shown in plan view in Fig. 120. A parallel 
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Fig. 120. 


beam of light from a source A and a con- 
denser B illuminates both sides of the screw C. 
The optical system consists of two corrected 
com^und lenses D, each of which has a 
considerable segment removed to allow the 
centres of the lenses to he brought quite close 
together if derired. The centres are separated 
in every case by a distance equal to the effective 
diameter of the screw being tested. Under 
these conditions an image of each side of the 
thread will be product on the screen F, 
and their mean distance apart would he equal 
to the separation of the lenses. Each image, 





produces a black band, as shown at C. It is 
to be noted that each image is produced by 
exactly similar parts of the respectiye lenses, 
consequently, even though the images may 
be somewhat distorted, the intermeshing effect 
in the case of screws will always take place. 

A general view of the apparatus is shown in 
fig. 122. It consists of two stout rods form- 
ing a base on which are fixed four brackets. 
The first of these, A, holds a 500-c.p. 
“ Pointolite ” lamp which is placed at the 
focus of a condenser held in the second 
bracket B. The screw, or other work to be 
tested, is held with its axis vertical on a 
sliding table on the bracket C, which is placed 


special fittings 1 provided with- adjusting 
screws for tilting each prism about a vertical 


however, is brought on to the centre Ene of 
the apparatus by means of a small adjuataW© 
prism E, one of wiiich is placed just in front 
of each lens. If the light from one of the 
lenses is screened off the image produced by 
the other will, in a dark room, appear black 
against a white background, as shown at A ! 
in Fig. 121 , which shows the image of a cylinder ! 
for simpEeity. The effect of allowing both 
images to , Ik formed simultaneously is to 
diminish their intensities to a light grey, as 
shown at B, since each image is illuminated 
by the free light from the opposite lens. 
Overlapping of the images immediately | 


’in front of the lens-hoMer D. A more detailed 
view of the lens arrangement is shown in Fhj. 


Fig. 123. 


centres of the lenses. Suitable hoods are 
provided round the lenses for screening off 
stray light. 

The mounting of the reflecting prisms 1' is 
showm in Fig. 124. They are attached to 
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123. Each lens is on a slide, the position of 
which can be varied sideways by means of 
one of the micrometer screws 1 and 1' shown. 
The micrometers are arranged so that their 
readings represent the distance between the 


Fig. 122. 
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»d ft liorluontiil axig, aad in addition, the 
ittings cmn t>e swung asicle from the lenses for 
pnrpoiwi of fociissirig the; images. 

With rcgfirci to the iiliimination, the beam 
is immiiel, 'but no adjustments are provided 
for tilting it in the clireetion of the rake of the 
:fe'F@w which, it should !>e noted, is in a different 
dirteticiii on the two sides. The resulting 
imagtss ai'e eonsf*((uently not equally well 
defined on the opposite flanks, but provided 


P^iG. 125. 

the rake of the screw is not abnormal and the 
magnification used is not greater than about 
20, the defect in definition is hardly noticeable 
on the screen. Apart from definition, the 
thi-eads will api>ear very slightly too thick, 
due to tills cause.^ 

It is to be noted that when projecting a 
screw having any symmetrical form of thread 
the two images can be made to mesh ; conse- 
quently, no apparent defect would be noticed 
with regard to the meshing when projecting 
a screw whose effective diameter was equal 
to that of the standard screw, but whose 
angle happened to be seriously in error by 
the same amounts on each flank. Uniform 
errors in pitch, whatever their magnitude, 

^ Since this was written the nuikers have added an 
attachment tor ‘‘ raking” the light correctly for each 
side of the tluead. See Patent No, 171764. 


would also remain undetected, since each 
image would be lengthened or shortened to 
the same extent. To get over this difficulty, 
it becomes necessary, in addition to the 
criterion given by the meshing of the images, 
to refer them by some means to a standard 
form. This can be done by having a standard 
outline drawm on the screen to the appropriate 
magnification or by arranging to project a 
correct templet of the thread simultaneously 
with one side of the screw. 

Six examples of the images of screw threads 
having characteristic errors are shown in 
Fig. 125. The errors are readily interpreted 
from the diagrams. 

(A) Effective diameter correct but full and 

core diameters small. 

(B) Pull and core diameters correct but 

effective diameter large. 

(C) Small on all diameters. 

(D) Tapered thread. 

(E) Large on all diameters. 

(F) Tapered thread, diameters too large at 

one end and small at the other. 

This apparatus is being made under licence 
by Messrs. Adam Hilger. 

V. Measttrino Machines 

The machines described in this section are 
of the type used for the comparison and 
standardisation of standard gauges referred 
to in § (5). 

There are four well-known forms of measur- 
ing machines used in this country, made by 
Messrs. Armstrong Whitworth, Manchester; 
The NewaU Engineering Company, London ; 
The Pratt and Whitney Company, Hartford, 
U.S.A. ; and La Societe Genevoise, Geneva, 
Switzerland, respectively. Another type of 
machine has been designed by Dr. P. E. Shaw 
of Nottingham, but has not been manufac- 
tured commercially. Several smaller forms 
of machines are in existence, and these will 
be referred to later. 

§ (71) The “Armstrong Wni^rwoRTH” 
Measuring Machine, (i.) General Arrange- 
ineml . — A general view of this type 
of machine having a capacity of 
12 in. is given in Fig. 126, whilst 
the general arrangement of a 


15-in. machine will be seen in Fig. 127, th 
only important difference being in the lenst 
of the bed. 
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Hie macMn© ooii®8t« essentially of a bed 
I which carries a micrometer headstock 2 
at the right-hand end, and a taiktock 3 at 
the opposit© end. The I>ed is supported at 
the ends, is of hoEow sectian, and has its 
upper finished surface slotted. The sides 
are also finished and form a dovetail guide 
for the taiktocic. The micrometer or fast 
headstock is permanentiy screwed down to 
one end of bed. Hie tailstock can be 
moved along the bad to suit the length of 
gauge to be dealt with, by means of a quick- 
moMon traverring screw 4 held in bearings 
at each end of the bed and engaging with a 
nut, fixed to <^e base of the taiktock. The 
screw is operated by a handwheel 5 and when 
in the approximate poetion the tailstock can 
he (fiamped to ^ 

(ii) Headsiock and Tmleiooh — The head- 
stock and tailstock have practically the same 
ccmfitoic^cm. They are bored and fitted 
wi^ hollow ste^ loungers 5, | in. diameter. 
Hardened ste^ plugs 7 are screwed into the 
outer ends of these plungers, and the faces 
<£ these plugs, which are lapped fiat and 
parallel, form the measuring faces of the 
machine. They have a diameter of f in. 
The longitudinal positions of the j^ungers 
are ocmtrdled by steel micrometer screws 8, 
havlEig square threads, 20 per in., which m- 
gag© with brass nuts 9 fixed in the rear ends 
# the itengera. The plunge are prevented 
Irom rotath^ % keys worldug in ^ots in the 
wto stdoB. The thrust is taken between a 
cdlar oh each smew and the mum sudkce 

two hmm hushes 10 let into the end cxf the 
bored hc^ 

The wamometer screw of the headstock k 
wA a ^ameter handwheel 11, 
wli^^ is gmduated into 000 <hvM<ms, each 
r^uesenth^ OfXK)! in. As each division 
actaalty measures approximate^ 0*075 in. on 
Mie peripheay cf the whedi, the magnifioation 
of the machine k 750. A vmmer scale 12 k 
supported by a suitable bracket and maWes 
readings to be taken to 0-00001 in. The screw 
oi the taSstodk, which k iutesnded only for 
pwiposes oi mm adjustmenty k provided with 
a Mu. han^Npl!!^ 1% divided into 250 parts.. 
Jpadh mkrcbiii^ersfrew hasa of one indh. 

(S.) JPikcc Meeieti ^The madtiine 

has m> Imf^catOr, al nsietasureaents be£ng 
made by the meth^ of ** touch ” or “ feeh” 
Whmi comparing sanal gauges undm about 
one inch in ake, fey are passed in turn be- 
fewemi the contact faces, the ^<hstance between 
which is gradually diminished by means of ft© 
right-hand micrometer screw un^ the gar^e 
vill just not drop through the gap by its ^^Wn 
veight. The method of taking rc^idings <m 
arger gauges k illustrated in both JFigs, 126 i 
md 127. The gauge, or a number of gauges i 
4, butting end to end, are placed on suitable 


supports 15, so that their axes are parallel to 
that of the machine, and with the left-hand 
measuring face touching the contact face of 
the taiktock. The plunger of the headstock 
k then adjusted by the micrometer screw until 
a gravity piece ” 16, which conskts of a 
short, accurately finished plug f in. diameter, 
just refuses to pass by its own weight through 
the gap between the right-hand face of the 
gauge and the contact face of the headstock. 
With parallel faces thk method of taking a 
setting k sensitive to within 0-00001 in., as a 
diminution of thk order m the size of the gap 
k quite sufficient to prevent the gravity piece 
dropinng through, where previously it passed 
quite freely. It will be readily appreciated, 
however, that the method k rather slow, as 
riie final adjustment of the handwheel must 
be by hundred-thousandths. It is difficult 
to judge with any certainty how much reduc- 
tion in the size of the gap k required to 
obtain a satkfactory setting, so that it is 
necessary to proceed very cautiously over the 
last 0*0001 in. or so. 

The thrust collars are held in contact with 
the abutment faces by suitable lock nuts in 
the case of the headstock and by the small 
handwheel m the case of the taiktock. Back- 
lash In the screw k taken up as far as possible 
by adjusting the brass nuts 9 ; nevertheless, it 
k always necessary to turn the handwheel in 
one dilution when making a setting so as to 
avoid backlash. 

The importance of accuracy in the thrust 
surkces cm the collars and abutments k dealt 
with in § (79) (iii), where their effect on 
periodic error k explained. 

Hiese machines are made to suit any 
reasonable capacity by simply lengthening 
the bed. 

I § (72) The “ Newall ” Meas-ctbing 
Machine, (i) General Arrangem^eM . — An ex- 
ample of thk design of machine having a 
capacity of 24 in. k shown in Fig, 128, from 
which it will be seen that the machine consists 
of a hollow boat -shaped bed, carrying on its 
upper surface a micrometer headstock at the 
right- and a taiktock at the left-hand end. 
Neither of fese parts k permauCTitly fixed to 
fe bed, but each is provided with a clamp 
fi>r fixin g temporarily at any required position. 
The machine k aib> provided with a pair of 
vee supports for carrying end gauges during 
measurement. The bed k carried on a pair 
of feet, fe left-hand one of which k attached 
to fe bed by a pivot parallel to the axis. 
Thk virtually provides a three-point support, 
and ^asures that the bed is free from any 
strams due to unevenn^ of the siu|^porting 
surface. 

(a.) Meadsk>oh — Details of the micrometer 
headstock are shown in the sec&onal draw- 
ings Fi§, 129. The micrometer sipmdle 1 runs 
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the spindle is hardened and tapered down to 
a diameter of ^ in. to form the measuring 
face, which is lapped flat and square to the 
axis of the spindle. The centre portion is 


0-00001 in. Complete revolutions of the wh^l 
are noted on the scale 5, on which the vernier 

slides. ^ n ^ t 

In order to keep the rear vertical nantes oi 



sorew'ed for a length of about 3 
right-hand buttress thread, cut specially deep, 
the pitch of which is 20 threads per inch. 
The light-hand end is fitted with a graduated 


the buttress thread in contact with the corre- 
sponding flanks of the nut, the screw passes 
through a short floating nut 6 which is pre- 
vented from rotating, and which is pushed to 
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th© nghi by th© eprmg 7. Fine adjustment 
of handwheel is made by means of the 
feMigent screw 8 at the end of a radial arm 
which can be clamped to the spindle at 
will 

The readings are automatically corrected 
for prc^resfiiv© errors in the pitch of the 
microinetef screw by means of a special devicse 
which controls the angular position of the 
arm 9, carrying th© vernier. This mechanism 
comprises a rocker arm 10, pivoted at its lower 
end and carrying at the other extremity a 
small roder which bears on an enlarged plain 
pari of th© sjandl^ the diameter of which is 
varied along its Imgfh in accordance with the 
magnitude of the progresave error in the pitch 
along the screw. Oscillations of the arm due 
to ihe action of the cam are transmitted 
through a pin joint to tl^ double sleeve 11, 
which carries the vernier arm. Contact is 
maintained between the roller and the spindle 
means of a spring on the arm 10. It is 
posaMe to adjust the position of the vernier 
for initial settings by undamping the outer 

tike two sileeves 11, and rotating the arm 9 
about the inner sleeve. 

The 0^0001 in. divisions on the handwheel 
are graced approximately Cb04 in. apart, so 
that the magnification of the micrometer is 
#0. The headBtock m also made for metric 
'3»easure««ts, in which case the screw has a 
of 1 mm., and the handwheel has 1000 
each of wbidh CQUsequentiy repre- 
spils 0^1 m m . The rang^ of the English 
metiie hearMor^ ace 1 and 20 mm, 
respectivdy- 

juL) — A aectimial drawing of the 

taisfeoc^ fe fiiiown m ISO. It oontists of 




the main body 12 and a subsidiary blo<^ 13 
which, by means of the finely threaded screw 
14 and a nut in the tailstock, serves for 
the position of the taHstoek along 

^isebed. 


The plunger 15, which is hardened, is a good 
sliding fit in the bush, but is prevented from 
rt)tating by a pin working in a slot. Its 
right-hand end is lapped flat and square to 
the axis and forms the second contact face 
of the machine. A pressure of about 5 lbs. 
weight is exerted between the two contact 
faces by the spring 16. 

(iv.) Levd Indicator . — In order to facilitate 
the measurements and to free them from all 
eflfects of personal “ feel ” or “ touch,” this 
machine is provided with an indicator fixed 
to the tailstock- It consists of a fairly sensi- 
tive spirit-level tube 17, Fig. 130, mounted on 
a lever 18, which is pivoted at its lower end to 
a bracket 19 fixed to the rear end of the tail- 
stock. The rear end of the tailstock plunger 
presses against this lever through the medium 
of a steel ball, the point of contact being a 
short distance above the line joining the 
pivots. The lever is kept in contact with 
the ball by a small spring-contrt)lled plunger 
held in the bracket 19. If the plunger 15 is 
preyed in against the force of the spring 16, 
it causes the lever supporting the level to 
turn about its fulcrum and so tilts the level 
tube. The magnification of fche movement of 
the bubble depends upon the ratio of the arms 
of the lever and the sensitivity of the level 
■ itself : it is usually set to a figure of about 
4000. The level tube has a scale engraved 
on it in tenths of inohos, and a movement of 
the bubble from one line to the next indicates 
a di^laoement of the plunger of between 
0-00002 and (H)0003 in. 

(v.) Compmison of Gauges . — When com- 
paring two gauges the headstock and tail- 
stock are clamped to the bed at a suitable 
distance apart, making use of the adjustment 
screw at the rear of the tailstock. The 
reference gauge is then inserted between the 
contact faces and the micrometer wheel 
rotated and finally adjusted by the tangent 
screw until the bubble of the indicator arrives 
at, say, the central mark on the scale of the 
level A residing of the micrometer is then 
taken. The unknown gauge is now sub- 
stituted for the reference gauge and another 
setting made, bringing the bubble up to 
exactly the same division. This is followed 
by a second reading of the micrometer. 
Assumiiig the micrometer screw is accu- 
rate, the difference between the readings 
gives the difference in the lengths of the 
two gauges. 

Instead of using reference gauges for pur- 
poses of comparison, this type of machine is 
fitted at times with a scale and microscope. 
The scale is made of steel and has the di vision 
lines engraved on the polished surface of 
invar ptngs let into the upper surface of the 
bar. It is rigidly fixed to the side of the bed 
the machine at about the levd of its upper 
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surface. The iiilcn ope ia provided with a 
pair «‘f fixinl parallel eroaa-wirea in the eye- 
pieet* and ia fjeki over the senate in a braeket 
attaehefl iu the tailstoek. 

The method of taldnc measurements by 
the use of a scale and microsco|)e is expkinwi 
in § (17), and some wS<iiircea of errors are 
referred to under the &ime heading. 

The Xewall machine is made in four sizt% 
having capacities up to 12, 24, 48, and 72 in. 
Machines for metric measurements are also 
made of eorres|X)ndmg capacities. 


having a tajKf shank ia tilted into flie left- 
hand end of the plunger, and the oiitt*r lore 
of this plug, which is lap|K;‘d accurately ilat 
and square to the axis, !f*rms »>nc‘ uf the 
contact faces of the miiehiee. The diaimetci* 
of the face is | in. The other end fd tlie 
plunger, which is hollow, carries the niit of the 
micrometer screw in a conical hole. The 
brass nut, which is split, is held in position by 
a retaining ring at the neck, and its fit on the 
micrometer screw is adjusted by varying its 
position in the conical hole. The micrometer 



Fig. 131. 


§ (73) The “ Pratt and Whitney ” Meas- 
uring Machine, (i.) General Arrangement . — 
This type of measuring machine, which is of 
American manufacture, is shown in Fig. 131, 
which is a rear view of a machine of 48 in. 
capacity. The micrometer headstock is on 
the left and carries a microscope looking 
over a scale attached to the rear of the bed. 
The tailstock is provided with an indicator 
and is clamped down to the other extremity 
of the bed. 

The bed, which is of massive design, is 
supported on three feet. Its upper bearing 
surface consists of a 90°-vee along one edge and 
a horizontal flat along the other. It has a T- 
slot along its length for purposes of locking 
the headstock. 

(ii.) Micrometer Headstoch — A more detailed 
view of the headstock is given in Fig. 132, which 
shows the addition of a reading lens over the 
vernier and a tangent screw adjustment on 
the micrometer spindle. Fig. 133 shows a part 
sectional line drawing of the headstock in which 
the internal details can be seen. 

The main casting 1 can be accurately set to 
any position along the bed by clamping the 
auxiliary block 2 and making use of the fine 
adjustment screw 3 which connects the block 
to the headstock. The latter is provided with 
a fixing bolt for clamping to the bed when the 
headstock ia in the desired position. The 
headstock. is bored and fitted vnth a hardened 
steel bush, in which the plunger 4, which is 
J in. diameter, is a good sliding fit. A plug 


screw 5, which has a travel of 1 in., has a left- 
hand vee thread. If in. long, 25 threads per in. 
The thrust of the screw is taken between a 
collar on the spindle and the face of a bush 



Fig. 132. 


fixed in the rear end of the bore of the head- 
stock, which also forms a bearing for the 
spindle. The latter has a 4-ia. graduated drum 
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divided into 400 parts, each of which reprefeiits 
0-flOOl in. The actual length of each division 
on the drum is appniximatcly 0-03 in., so that 
the magnification of the micrometer is closely 
300. The readings are made against a single 
index or vernier 7, which is carried on a sleeve 
and can be adjusted in a circumferential 
position bv the screw 8. The contact hetw^n 
the thrust collar and the abutment is niam- 


alao serves as an automatic device for comi»en- 
.sating errors in the readings due to inacci^oies 
in the pitch of the micrometer screw. If the 
controlling edge of the plate is parallel to Ac 
axis of the plunger, the motion of the latter 
will be purely translatory. Any lack of 
parallelism, however, will produce a corre- 
sponding slight rotational movement of the 
plunger as it is moved from one end of its 
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Inches 

^ 1 

Fia. 133. 


tained partly by a light spring next to the 
handwheel, but paainly by the pressure derived 
from the tailstook and transmitted through 
the gauge being measured. 

The plunger of the headstock is prevented 
from rotating by a clip 9 which is attached to 
its outer end, and which is guided in its longi- 
tudinal motion with the plunger by contact 
with a plate 10. One edge of this plate hears 
a scale divided into twenty-fifths of inches, 
and a mark on the clip enables the portion 
of the plunger to be determined so far as 
complete revolutions of the micrometer screw 
are concerned. 

(iii.) Com'pensating Plate. — The plate 10 


range to the other. By virtue of the screw 
and nut, this rotation will have the effect of 
shghtly advancing or retarding the axial 
position of the plunger. A calibration of 
the headstock is made with the plate set 
accurately in the parallel position, and the 
errors in the travel of the plunger detemuned 
by the method explained in § (79) (iii.). If the 
error is progressive and is proportional to the 
travel, it can he corrected by simply tilting 
the plate 10 about the pivot 11 by means of 
the adjusting screws 13. After setting the 
plate it is fixed in position by the screw 12 
which passes through a slotted hole in it. 
If the calibration diagram shows a curved linoj 
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it will be nece«aary to form the edge of the 
plate to the corresponding shape. By this 
means of adjustment it is jxmible to obtain 
a final calibration which is correct to within 
0’00002 or O-OfKTO in. throughcmt the 1 in. 
range, provided the micrometer screw is 
reasonably good in itself. This method 
cannot l)e applied to the correction of 
peri<xiic errors in the calibration (see § (79) 
(iii.)). 

(iv.) TaiUtoch , — A sectional drawing is 
show’n in Fig, 134. The casting 14, which can 
be fixed to the bed by a T-bolt, is bored and 
fitted with hardened steel bushes in which 
the hollow plunger 15 is a good sliding fit. 
The plunger is prevented from rotating by a 
projecting tongue fixed to the ba.se, which 
runs freely in a longitudinal slot in the lower 
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part of the sleeve 17. The right-hand end of 
the plunger is fitted with a plug, the outer end 
of which forms the second contact face of the 
machine. A spiral spring 16 is placed between 
the other end of the plunger and a plug in 
the bush so as to provide a i:>re8sure between 
the measuring faces. This pressure is usually 
about 5 lbs. weight. 

(v.) Indicator, — The indicator, which is 
fitted to the tailstock, is of a simjjle nature. 
Two auxiliary contact faces 18 are provided, 
one being fixed to the sleeve 17 which is 
connected to the plunger, and the opposite 
one to the base of the tailstock. A small, 
accurately made plug 19, in. diameter, is 
clipped between these two faces by the action 
of the spring at the rear of the plunger. When 
making a setting on a gauge between the 
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measuring faces, the micrometer hand-wheel 
is gradually rotated and the pressure on the 
face of the tailstock plunger ineream^ until 
it just overcomes the effect of the spring. 
When this state is reached, the plunger begins 
to be pressed l>ack and the small plug is 
released from between the two auxiliarj' 
faces and drops. Instead of allowing the 
plug to actually drop, however, it is 
arranged initially with its axis horizmital, 
and the indication is obtained when it 
swings into the vertical position without 
falling from between the faces. This criterion 
is sensitive to an order of O'OOOOl in., 
but has the disadvantage that it gives 
no preliminary warning as to the nearness 
of the setting. It is neceasaiy, therefore, 
to proceed very cautiously over the last 
few ten-thousandths in order to avoid over- 
nanning the setting. The usual procedure 
is to make a rapid setting sti as to obtain 
an approximate reading to within 0-0001 in. 
or so, and this is of assistance when making 
the final setting. 

This type of machine can be used for com- 
paring gauges having closely the same lengths 
by maldng use of the micrometer headstock. 
The machines are also provided wdth scales 
and microscopes, as shown in Fig. 131, for the 
measurement of gauges by comparison with 
the line standard. The microscope is mounted 
in a bracket attached to the headstock and 
is focussed on to a scale screwed down to a 
ledge at the rear of the bed. The scale is of 
steel and has a rectangular section 1 x 1 J in. 
The lines are engraved on the raised polished 
surfaces of plugs which are driven into holes 
in the bar. In some oases, two rows of plugs 
are fitted to the one bar, those in one row being 
spaced at intervals of 1 in. and the others 
at intervals of 2*5 cm. In such cases an 
additional headstock, fitted with a metric pitch 
micrometer screw, is usually provided. The 
scale is fitted with one or more hinged metal 
shields, which can be swung out of place wh®a 
readings are to be taiken on it.^ 

This make of machine has recently been 
fitted with a new type of indicator on 
the tailstock, which consists briefly of a 
slightly bowed flat spring, one end of which 
is fixed to the tailstock and the other to 
the measuring face of the plunger. As the 
latter is pressed in, the spring is bowed 
still further and eventually makes an electric 
contact for a circuit containing an incan- 
descent lamp. 

(vi.) Measurement of Screws on Pratt and 
Whitney Machine.— This machine can be used 

* The method of taking measurements by the use 
of the scale and micrometer is described In § (17), III. 

In this design 9 f machines, or in any other where the 
scale is not in line with the main axis of measurement, 
the straightness of the bed is a very important 
factor with regard to the accuracy of the measure- 
i^euts obtained from the scale. 

? 5 
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for the meMiirements of the diametera and the 
piteh of ping-screw gauges. When measuring 
the diameters, the screw is supported on 


is moved along the screw*^ by the motion of 
the micrometer. 

The machines shown in Figs. 135 and 136 



Fia. 135. 



centres on a cross -slide, which is placed 
betwwn the headstock and tailstock, as shown 
in Fig. 135. Standard wires and vee pieces 
are used as usual when measuring the effective 
and core diametem^ When measuring the 
pitch, the screw is supported on a pair of 
contr<^ carried on a bar which is held in 
brackets from the bed of the machine, as 
shown in Fig. 136. A lever indicator, 


are fitted with the electrical indicator on the 
tailstock referred to on p. 369. 


FlO. 136 


which has a hardened steel stylus for 
engaging with the thread, is attached to 
the plunger of the micrometer headstock and 

^ For description of method see § (19) (iv.) 
and (vi.). 


§ (74) SociiiTii Gbnevoise Measuring 
Machine, (i.) General Arrangement. — A 
machine of more recent design than either the 
Newall or the Pratt and Whitney types is 
made by La Societe Genevoise of Switzer- 
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land. A general view of this type of machine 
of 20 in. capacity is shown in Fig. 137. The 
essential parts consist of : 

(а) The bed, at the right-hand end of w'hich 

is fixed the micrometer headatock 
furnished with an indicator. 

(б) The sliding tailstock, which carries a 

scale in line with the axis of 
measurement. 

(c) The fixed micrometer microscope, held 
in a bracket bolted to the bed and 
focussed on tbe surface of the scale.' 

The machine can be usetl as a comparator 
for determining the difference between gauges, 
provided the measurement does not exceed 
the 1 in. range of the micrometer screw. It 
also serves for the determination of the 
lengths of gauges by direct comparison with 
the scale ; in fact, the machine was designed 
mainly with that purpose in view. 

The construction of the l>ed, which is of U- 
shaped section, will be seen in Fig. 137. It 
rests on three feet. The bearing surfarce for 
the carriage consists of a vee and a flat. 

(ii.) TaiUiock and Scale . — The tailstock 1 
rests on the bed, but the hulk of its dead 
weight is taken on four rollers 2, which are 
mounted on spring levers fastened to the 
underside of the carriage and which roll on 
auxiliary flat surfaces on the bed. This 
arrangement serves to reduce the sliding 
friction and, in addition to giving the carriage 
a freer motion, helps to preserve the accuracy 
of the bed. When setting the carriage to 
any desired point under the microscope, it 
is first brought into approximate position by 
noting the reading of an index point on a scale 
placed along the front of the machine. The 
final adjustment is then made by closing the 
clamp 3, by the lever 4, and operating a 
hand- wheel which, by means of worm -gearing 
and the traversing screw 5, gives a slow morion 
to the carriage. 

The scale 6 is approximately of rectangular 
section | x l-f in. It is graduated at every 
twentieth of 1 in. over a length of 20 in. 
along the middle portion of the upper surface, 
which is highly polished. The material of 
the scale is 58 per cent nickel steeL This 
alloy is chosen, as it has practically the same 
coefficient of expansion as that of steel and 
it remains free from oxidation when exposed 
to the atmosphere. The scale has two plates 
screwed to its underside at the “ Airy ” points. 
The one on the left is fastened down to the 
upper surface of the carriage by a screw from 
below, whilst a shank on the other rests freely 
in a hole towards the other end of the carriage 
and is located transversely by a set screw 

1 The right-hand microscope seen in Fig. 137 is for 
screw measuring purposes and will he referred to 
later. 


from each sitie. This arrangement ensurcia 
that the scale is not strainc^i, and provides 
a means of adjusting it parallel to the axis 




of the bed. A hood is fixed over the scale 
and removable shutters are provided in short 
sections, so that only the particular portion 
which is to be viewed need be uncovered. The 
graduated surface of the scale is placed 
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direetiy in line with the centre lino «>f the 
measuring face 7 of the carriage ; this con- 
stitutes one of the moat important features 
of the design. The advantegea of this arrange- 
ment are referred to in § (17), 

(iii.) Mkrameier IJeadMock. — The micro- 
meter headatock, which is sho^m in section 
in Fig. 13S, is screw^ed down to the right-hand 
end of the bed A hollow steel plunger 8 
slides in hardened steel bushes and is fitted 
at the front end with an internal plunger 9, 
the face of which constitutes the contact 
face of the headstock. The rear end of the 
plunger 9 is fastened to a spring 10, the other 
end of which is connected to a movable bush 11. 
By moving this bush axially the spring can 
be put either in compression or tension, accord- 


nnd %^heel is practically 800. The range of 
the micnnneter screw is 1 in. 

To prevent rotation t)f the main plunger, a 
radial arm 14 is fixed to it by a sleeve. The 
end of this arm runs between two guide 
plates 15, screwed to the base of the head- 
stock. As explained in the case of the Pratt 
and Whitney machine, by suitably forming the 
edges of these plates, any slight errors in the 
run of the micrometer screw can be corrected. 

(iv.) Indicator, — The indicator forms part 
of the headstock and gives a register of the 
relative portions of the main plunger 8 and 
the internal plunger 9- The mechanism of 
the indicator consists of a pair of multiplying 
levers 16 and 17 working on hardened steel 
1 knife edges. The upper end of the second 



ing as to whether external or internal measure- 
ments are to be made. This movement is 
accomplished by rotating the ring 12, which 
has an internal helical groove into wliioh a 
stud fastened to the bush fits. The force 
exerted by the spring is about 2 lbs. weight. 

The rear end of the main plunger is fitted 
with the steel micrometer nut. In order to 
take up backlash a sh(jrt auxiliary floating 
nut is provided at the outer end of the main 
nut, the two being separated by a spring. The 
micrometer screw 13, which is also of steel, 
has a specially deep vee thread and is screwed 
60 threads per in. right hand. It obtains 
its thrust from a conical collar which bears 
against a hardened steel-plate screwed to the 
rear face of the headstock. The screw is 
pro^dded with a 5 in. hand-wheel, graduated 
to read to 0-00005 in. direct, and, by means of 
a vernier, readings can be taken to 0-000005 in. 
The magnification of the micrometer screw 


lever registers over a graduated arc divided 
into twentieths of inches, each of which 
represents a movement of the internal plunger 
of 0-00005 in. This magnification is the same 
as given by the micrometer screw. The short 
arm of the first lever is moved by a knife edge 
18, which is attached to the inner plunger 9, 
and the magnification of the indicator can be 
set by raising or lowering this knife edge and 
so varying the short arm of the first lever. In 
order to eliminate backlash the various part,s 
of the indicator are kept in contact by a 
spring. The whole indicator is totally enclosed 
in a metal case carried on the main plunger, 
and a glass top is provided for viewing the scale. 

This indicator can be used as a “ zero ” 
indicator, or it will serve for measuring differ- 
ences up to ± 0-0005 in. by means of the scale 
on the graduated arc. 

(v.) Micrometer Microscope. — The micro- 
scope 19 (Fig, 137) is used for reading the posi- 
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tion of the scale along the bed. It gives a 
magnification of 60 and is provided with a 
pair of parallel wires in the eyepiece, whose 
position can be varied and read by a micro- 
meter screw and graduated drum. The field 
of the microscope is illuminated by a small 
glow lamp placed at the rear of the bracket. 
The range of the micrometer is in., which 
is also the distance between the lines on the 
scale. When making a measurement of a 
gauge by the scheme outlined in § (17), JI/., 
this machine offers two possible methods. 
The microscope can either be used as a zero 
indicator, the difference between the length 
of the gauge and the nearest corresponding 
line on the scale being measured on the 
micrometer headstock, or vice versa. It 
should be noted in either case that it is 
necessary to know the calibration of one or 
other of the micrometer screws, and, in 
addition, the length of the scale must be 
knowm at every division throughout its 
length. With regard to the latter, the makers 
supply a table of errors for each inch division, 
and they guarantee that the dividing is so 
uniform that the errors at any of the inter- 
mediate divisions can be determined to a 
sufficient accuracy by interpolation. The 
most satisfactory method appears to be to use 
the microscope as a zero indicator, i.e, the 
positions of its cross - wires are not varied 
throughout a set of readingvS, and, using only 
the known inch lines on the scale, to measure 
the difference on the micrometer headstock, 
the errors of which should he known through- 
out its 1 in. travel. The results of tests made 
by the latter method proved that absolute 
measurements can be made on this type of 
machine to an accuracy of within ±0*00005 
in. over a maximum length of 20 in, 

(vi.) Other Uses of the Machine — Internal 
Measurements.— In addition to the measure- 



ments of end gauges and plam-plug gauges, 
the machine can be fitted wdth special adaptors, 
as shown in Fig, 139, for making internal 
measurements of gap and ring gauges. A 
U-shaped piece is fitted over each measuring 
face and is held in position by a clip. The 
gauge to be measured is held or placed on a 


suitable support so that the hardened steel 
internal contact points on the adaptors come 
in contact with the gauging surface. Having 
set the spring of the headstock in tension, 
the plunger is gradually moved to the right 
by the micrometer screw until the indicator 
registers at its zero position. The machine 
has to be standardised on a gap gauge ,of 
knovm size. In making such measurements, 
care has to be taken to ascertain that no 
elastic deformation of the gauge occurs owing 
to the stretching effect of the force applied. 

(vii.) Measurements of Plug-screw Gauges , — 
Special fittings are provided for the complete 
measurements of plug-screw gauges. 




riG. 140. 


Mechanical measurements of the diameters 
of screws up to 4 in. diameter are made by 
the method shown in Fig. 140. The screw 
is mounted between centres on a floating 
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carriage, and the measurements are made 
between the usual contact faces of the machine, 
standard wires or vee pieces being inserted 
in the case of effective and core diameters. 

The angle and pitch of screw’S up to 4 in. 
are measured by the method indicated in 
Fig. 141. An auxiliary microscope is carried 
in a bracket bolted to the bed. This micro- 
scope has a cross-wire which can be rotated, 
its position being read on a suitable angular 
scale. The gauge is held between centres 
with its axis parallel to that of the bed, on 
a carriage which is connected to the tailstock. 
This carriage can be moved along the bed 
with the tailstock, and it can also move 
transversely on a second slide. The micro- 
scope is focussed at the height of the centres 
and its field is illuminated from below, provi- 
sion being made for adjusting the direction 
of the parallel beam of light to suit the rake 
angle of the thread. The screw’ is set so that 
its profile is seen in the microscope and the 
angles of the flanks are measured with the 
goniometric eyepiece. The pitch is measured 
by setting the cross-wdre parallel to one set of 
flanks and moving the screw longitudinally, 
thread by thread, under the microscope, 
readings being taken on the scale with the 
micrometer microscope when the cross-wire 
coincides with each flank in turn. The 
observations are then repeated with the cross- 
wire set parallel to the opposite set of 
flanks. 

The diameters of plug screw^s up to 1 in. 
can be measured optically by the scheme 
illustrated in Fig. 142. The screw is again 
mounted between centres on a carriage which 


The Societe Genevf>ise machine is made 
in three standard sizes of 20, 40, and 80 in. 



capacities. Machines for metric measurements 
are also made in corresponding sizes. 

§ (75) “Shaw” Mhasueing Machine. — A 
complete description of this type of measuring 
machine will be found in Froc. I. Mech. E., 
April 1913. The inventor. Dr. P. E. Shaw, 
first developed a method of measuring by 
using micrometer serew^s furnished with 
electric contact indicators in 1900. Experi- 
ence was gained from one or two preliminary 
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can be moved in the diametral direction by 
means of a micrometer screw. The crests, 
roots, or flanks of the thread are set to coincide 
with the cross-wire of the microscope accord- 
ing as to whether it is desired to measure 
the full, core, or effective diameter of the 
screw. 


deMgns, and finally the machine shovm in 
Fig. 143 was develoi)ed in 1912. 

(i.) General Arrangemmts. — This machine 
serves as a gauge comparator, as a comparator 
between end gauges and scales, and as a 
means of exploring the parallelism of the faces 
of a gauge. 
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The bed supports three carriages, A, B, and 
C. The central one, B, is the gauge-holder, 
and consists essentially of a vertical compound 
sHde working on a face which is surfaced to a 
high degree of accuracy. For purposes of 
setting up, the gauges are supported on the 
slide in gimbals, the rotational motions of 
which are controlled by fine adjustment 
screws. The other two carriages, A and C, 
are micrometer headstocks, the former being 
provided with an extension bracket at the 
rear for supporting a standard scale in line 
with the axis of the micrometers. The scale 
is viewed by means of a micrometer microscope 
rigidly held in an independent bracket. The 
bulk of the dead-weight of the carriages is 
transmitted through adjustable spring feet to 
a pair of girders placed alongside of the bed. 

When comparing two gauges, they are 
mounted in the gauge-holder and aligned by 
means of the gimbal support. The first 
gauge is then brought between the contact 
points of the micrometers, which are clamped 
at a suitable distance apart, and a reading 
is taken on each micrometer. The shde B is 
then traversed across horizontally so as to 
bring the second gauge into position and a 
corresponding pair of readings is taken on it. 
The difference between the sum of the two 
micrometer readings on each gauge gives the 
difference between the lengths of the gauges. 

To investigate the parallelism of the faces 
of an end gauge, a series of measurements 
are made at various positions on the faces by 
traversing the slide holding the gauge. It 
should be noted that such a series of measure- 
ments does not give a test on the flatness of 
either face, since the measurements made on the 
individual micrometers depend upon the truth 
of the slide of the gauge-holder. If the faces 
are shown to be parallel by obtaining a constant 
sum for the micrometer readings in different 
parts of the faces, it is quite probable that 
they are both flat. As a final check the 
flatness of the individual faces can be readily 
tested by the apphcation of optical interference 
methods. 

When measuring end gauges with reference 
to a standard scale, the method adopted is 
similar to that described in § (17), III, 

(ii.) Micrometer Headstocks. — These are 
exactly similar in construction so far as the 
micrometer screw and contact points are 
concerned, A sectional diagram is shown in 
Fiff. 144. The micrometer screw 1, and the 
nut 2, are of steel and have a pitch of 
J millimetre. The graduated wheel 3, which 
is attached to the nut, is 150 mm. diameter, 
and is engraved with 600 divisions. A vernier 
enables readings to be taken to 0*0001 mm. 
The magnification of the micrometer and wheel 
is approximately 940. The nut rotates in a 
bearing 4, and the thrust is taken by the 


contact of a conical steel point 5 against a 
rigid flat face 6, both being hardened. The 
screw is prevented from rotating by a yoke 



piece 7, which slides along a guide bar parallel 
to the screw. Backlash between the screw 
and nut is minimised by the action of a pair 
of weights 8, the cords from which pass over 
pulleys and are connected to the yol^e piece 
on the screw. 

(iii.) The Measuring Ends . — Each micro- 
meter headstock has a specially designed 
electric contact measuring end fitted to the 
micrometer spindle. A section of this fitting 
is shown in Fig. 146. A brass sleeve 9 fits 



tightly over the end of the micrometer spindle 1 
and provides a bearing for the plunger 10, 
which can slide in and out of the insulated 
bush shown. The spring 11 normally keeps 
the plunger away from the point of the micro- 
meter screw. The outer end of this plunger 
carries an adjustable head 12, which has a 
flat measuring face at the end. The squareness 
of the face to the axis of the plunger can be 
adjusted to a nicety by means of three small 
set screws, of which only two are shown. For 
making local measurements a cap 13, which 
has a small rounded contact point, can be 
fitted over the flat measuring face. 

When making a measurement, the micro- 
meter spindle 1 is slowly advanced until 
the measuring point, or face, makes contact 
with the adjacent end of the gauge. A 
further motion causes the plunger 10 to 
slide back in its bearing, and eventually its 
rear end comes in contact with the tip of the 
micrometer spindle 1. The two terminals of 
an electric circuit containing a cell and either 
a high-resistance telephone receiver or a 
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galvanometer are connected to the micro- 
meter spindle and the plunger respectively. 
When contact is made between these two parts, 
an indication is immediately given by the 
telephone, or galvanometer. The contact is 
made between a bead on the end of the 
spindle and a plate at the end of the plunger, 
both being of iridio-platinum. With reason- 
able care the contacts can be kept free from 
dust, and it has been found that repeat 
readings can be made to 0-000002 in. It may 
be mentioned that this type of indicator gives 
no warning of t^e proximity of the setting, 
and this is a disadvantage if rapid readings 
are req^uired. 

§ (76) Hartmai^n Automatic Comparator. 
— This machine, which was designed M. 
Hartmann of the Section Technique de 
TArtiUerie of France, is intended for the 
automatic intercomparison of spherical-ended 
lengtli gauges ; it is not adapted for use with 
a line standard of reference. The arrangement 
of the machine is such that a continuous series 
of intercomparison can be made between a pair 
of gauges, and the results are permanently 
recorded on a graduated chart. Thermal 
effects due to the observer, which present 
one of the most serious rlifficulties in using 
the ordinary type of measuring machine, are 
entirely eliminated. The apparatus is en- 
closed in a case provided with glass windows 
and is operated by a motor placed outside. 

(i.) General Arrangement . — The bed of the 
machine carries a micrometer headstock and 
a tailstock as usual. The position of the 
latter can be adjusted along the bed to suit 
any length of gauge up to about one metre. 
The two gauges to be compared are supported 
in a carriage which is capable of movement 
in a direction transverse to the bed and is 
arranged so that the gauges are deposited 
between the measuring faces in turn. The 
headstock has a micrometer screw of I mm. 
pitch left-hand thread, the total run of which 
is only mm. The screw is driven by the 
action of a 40-gr. weight suspended from a 
cord which passes round a 20-cm. diameter 
pulley fastened to the spindle. This pulley 
has ten equally spaced radial arms, the ends 
of which are furnished with needle-points 
arranged parallel to the machine axis and on 
a circle of 2 metres circumference. The 
graduated chart, past which the needle-points 
move, is fastened round a drum capable of 
rotation about a vertical axis. 

The action of the machine is simple. The 
cycle of operations commences by one of the 
gauges being deposited between the measuring 
faces. The micrometer screw is then advanced 
by the action of the weight on the cord, and 
continues to do so until a definite pressure is 
set up by its contact with the gauge. The 
outer end of one or other of the radial arms 


will be opposite the chart and the needle- 
point is pressed in. The screw now recedes 
so as to release the gauge, which is picked up 
by the traversing carriage, and the second 
gauge is deposited between the contact faces 
in its stead. The micrometer then travels 
forward once more to make contact with this 
gauge and a corresponding record is made 
on the chart. Assuming that the gauges do 
not differ by more than about 0-05 mm., the 
same needle-point will make the two records, 
and the circumferential distance between the 
marks will give the difference between the 
gauges to a magnification of 2000 : i.e. a 
difference of 0-001 mm. will be represented by 
a space of 2 mm. on the chart. 

The above cycle of operations is repeated 
automatically about once every minute so 
long as the motor is allowed to run, and, as 
the drum is subject to a small rotation after 
each record has been made, the result of a 
series of comparisons is given by two horizontal 
rows of prick marks in the chart, one corre- 
sponding to each gauge. A mean Hne is 
drawn through each row and the difference 
between the gauges is read off on the gradua- 
tions of the chart. The machine can also 
be used for the comparison of plug gauges or 
for investigating the parallelism and circularity 
of a plug gauge itself. 

A full description will be found in La Natnre, 
January 8, 1898. 

§ (77) Measurk^g Machine designed at 
N.P.L. — Several types of small special measur- 
ing machines have been designed, and are in 
use at the National Physical Laboratory, 
Teddington ; the one shown in Fig. 146 is 
an examjDle. This machine was designed by 
Mr, E. M. Eden early in 1918 for measuring 
gauges up to a size of one inch. By a simple 
change of one of the measuring anvils the 
machine can be made to serve for sizes between 

1 and 2 in. 

There are several novel points in the 
construction of this machine, among which 
may be mentioned the optical indicator, the 
method of varying the working pressure 
between the contact faces at will, the method 
of adjusting the parallelism of the contact 
faces, and the arrangement of the dials of the 
micrometer to facilitate reading. The general 
arrangement of the machine is shown in Fig. 
146. The two hardened steel plungers 1 and 

2 are good sliding fits in bushes fitted to the 
body. The position of the right-hand one is 
controlled by the micrometer screw 3, and the 
other is connected to a deflecting mirror 4, 
which forms part of the indicator gear. 

(i.) Micrometer. — The steel micrometer 
screw 3, which has 60 threads per inch, runs 
in an adjustable brass nut fitted in the sleeve 
5, which is screw’ed to the body. The point 
of the screw has a hardened steel plug let in, 
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and this comes in contact with the rear end 
of the plunger 1, a light pressure being main- 
tained by the spiing shown. The plunger 
is prevented from rotating by a collar which 
slides along a steel wire. The outer end of the 
screw spindle carries a thimble 6, which has 
a 4-in. dial 7, divided into 200 parts, each of 
which represents 0-0001 in. : the magnification 
of the reading is roughly C30. Two other 
dials, 8 and 9, are fitted on the outside of 
the thimble so as to be free turning fits 
on it. The central one 7 has a single line 
engraved across it, and is prevented from 
rotating by a screw on its periphery, the point 
of which rests on an adjustable corrector 
bar 10. Each of the dials, 8 and 9, has an 
annular toothed disc screwed to the inner face 
of its boss, the number of teeth on the former 
being 49 and on the latter 50. A ring 11 is 
clamped to the thimble between the two 
bosses, and carries a small pinion wheel 12, 
which meshes with both the toothed discs. 
As the micrometer thimble is rotated it 
carries the ring 11 round with it, and the 
efiect of the toothed discs and pinion is to 
cause the dial 9 to rotate in the same direction 
as the thimble, but at one-fiftieth of its speed. 
Now the fully divided disc 7 is marked with 
two zero lines diametrically opposite, and the 
nine intermediate main divisions of each half 
are numbered 1 to 9 consecutively. If the 
micrometer screw is at the one-inch end of 
its run, the dials wdll read as shown in the 
lower view of Fig, 146. On rotating the thimble 
in a clockwise direction through half a revolu- 
tion, the plunger 1 will be made to advance 
by half the pitch of the screw, i.e, 0*01 in., 
and the opposite zero mark on tlie disc 7 
will be brought to coincide with the single 
line. The dial 9 will, at the same time, 
have been driven through t^^th of a revolu- 
tion, and consefxuently its 99 division will 
coincide with the single fine. The dials now 
indicate the reading 0-9900. 
If the thimble is rotated a 
little further so that it now 
reads 84-4 small divisions 
against the line, the latter 
will be between the 98 and 
99 divisions on the dial 9, 
and the whole reading is seen 
at a glance to be 0-98844 in. 
This setting is shown in 
Fig, 147. The gearing of 
the two dials 7 and 9 at 
the 50 to 1 ratio thus provides a very con- 
venient means of indicating the complete 
reading. 

(ii.) Adjustment for WorHng Pressure . — The 
left-hand measuring plunger 2 is supported 
at each end in the hardened steel bushes 13 
and 14. A sleeve 15 is fixed to it by means of 
two set screws, and the motion of this sleeve 


is controlled by the vertical lever 16, which 
rocks about a spherical-shaped boss formed 
on the rod at about a quarter of its length 
from the upper end. At about half-way 
down, the lever is tapped for the tension 
rod 17, the left-hand end of which is fixed 
to the cap 18, which fits over a barrel attached 
to the main casting. This barrel contains a 
compressed spring, the length, and consequently 
the strength, of which can be varied at will by 
screwing the tension rod into or out of the 
lever. If the measuring plunger 2 is pressed 
in by the action of the micrometer plunger, 
the motion is resisted by the spring operating 
through the tension rod 17 and the lever 16. 
The pressure can be varied from about 
1 lb. to 10 lbs. by altering the strength of 
the spring, and the amount of pressure is 
indicated by a scale engraved on the outside 
of the barrel. 

This adjustment for working pressure is 
useful when dealing with different types of 
gauges. Small, light, or hollow pieces or balls 
can be measured under a light pressure of one 
or two pounds only, whilst for heavier gauges 
the pressure can be increased to 5 lbs. or more 
at will. 

(iii.) Adj'icstment for Parallelism of Measure 
ing Faces, — The two measuring plungers are 
ground to the same diameter to within 
0-0001 in., and their faces are lapped in the 
same jig so as to be truly square to theii 
axis. Unless the end bushes for the plungers 
are all exactly in line, however, the faces 
will not come parallel when the plungers are 
assembled. This difficulty could be over- 
come by lapping the four bushes simultane- 
ously with a long plug lap extending right 
through the machine, but the adjustment 
can be made more readily by the following 
device. The rear bush 14 of the left-hand 
plunger is a snug 
fit in a shallow 
recess bored in 
the main cast- 
ing. The actual 
shape of the bush 
is shown in Fig, 

148. It is held 
in the recess by Fig. 148. 

four cheese-head 

screws, and in addition, has four conical holes 
into which fit corresponding taper plugs, the 
ends of the plugs being screwed into the casting. 
The flange of the bush is split through the coni- 
cal holes as shown. If the cheese-head screws 
are slightly slackened, it is possible by screwing 
the conical plugs in or out to spring the flange 
of the bush, and so vary -within a certain range 
the lateral position of the inner diameter of the 
bush with respect to the recess in the casting. 
The actual length of the bearing of the bushes 
and the plunger is quite short, so that the 
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Reading, 0’98844 
Fig. 147. 
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direction of the latter answers readily to this 
fine adjustment without producing a bind- 
ing fit in the bushes. On completion of 
the adjustment the cheese - head screws are 
tightened. 

(iv.) Optical Indicator . — The relative position 
of the left measuring plunger and the casting 
is indicated by a deflecting mirror 4, Fig^ 146. 
This mirror is mounted, as shown in Fig. 149, 



Fig. 149. 


on a backing plate 0-02 in. thick, which is 
turned over at the edges to form a clip. A 
strip of steel foil, 0*002 in. thick, is soldered 
down the middle of the plate at the back, 
and two similar strips are soldered down the 
two sides on the other face of the plate as 
shown in the figure. The end of the central 
strip is fastened to the plunger which is cut 
away for the purpose, and the outer strips 
are both clamped to the bush 14. It is 
clear from Fig. 150 that if the plunger is 



pressed back from its position of rest the strips 
will be bent, and, assuming that they become 
arcs of circles, the angular deflection 6 of the 
mirror is eq^ual to the ratio of the movement of 
the plunger d to the distance between the 
strips, i.e. to the thickness t of the plate on 
wlxich the mirror is mounted. Thus the 
magnification can be varied at will by altering 
the thickness of the plate to which the strips 
are fastened. To prevent the plunger being 
pushed back too far and overstraining the 
strips, an adjustable stop 19 (Fig. 146) is 
screwed into the cap opposite the rear end of 
the plunger. 

The deflection of the mirror is observed 
by the movement of a spot of light reflected 
from it by the arrangement shown in plan in 
Fig. 151. The light from a small straight- 
filament glow lamp A is directed on to the 
deflecting mirror by a lens B, and the filament 
is brought to a focus as a bright line on a 


translucent screen T) after reflection from a 
fixed mirror C. In a particular machine, 
where the distances from the machine to the 
fixed mirror C and 
to the screen D 
were 27 and 13 
in. respectively, a 
movement of the 
plunger of 0*0001 
in. gave a deflec- 
tion on the screen 
of 0*45 in. 

The machine 
will serve as a 
comparator, using 
the indicator as a 
zero-setting device 
only, the differ- 
ences being meas- 
ured on the divided Pi(j. 151 . 

drum of the micro- 
meter. In cases where the difference to be 
measured does not exceed about 0*0005 in. it 
can be measured on the scale of the indicator, 
using a mechanical stop on the micrometer 
screw. This stop is arranged by clamping 
together the revolving disc 7 and the central 
disc 8 which carries the screw stop resting on 
the corrector bar. 

The travel of the micrometer is 1 in. The 
machine can be arranged to measure sizes up 
to 1 in., or by substituting a shorter plunger 1, 
the capacity can be changed to suit sizes from 
1 to 2 in. 

§ (78) The “ Reid ” Measuring Machine. 
— The object of the inventors and makers 
of this machine was to produce a measuring 
instrument for use in the workshop, which 
would be free, as far as possible, from the 
effects of vibrations and rough handling, 
and yet capable of giving measurements 
accurate to within half a ten-thousandth part 
of an inch. 

A general view of the machine is shown in 
Fig. 152. The stiff horizontal arm 1 is bolted 
down to the base plate 2 and carries at its 
extremity the vertical measuring head 3 of 
1 in. range. The latter is provided with an 
optical indicator of the deflecting mirror type 
which gives motion, on a screen 5, to a spot 
of light produced by the lamp and arrangement 
of lenses 4. 

The capacity of the machine can be readily 
adjusted to any desired length within reason 
by inserting distance pieces 6, of suitable size, 
between the arm and the base. 

The measuring head is arranged in such a 
manner that the spindle does not rotate but 
is capable of being moved vertically by rota^ 
tion of the body 3, which carries the nut at 
its upper end. Referring to Fig. 153, the body 
has an extension at the lower end which forms a 
guide for the spindle, and which is itself a good 
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running fit in a hardened steel bush fitted to originally due to Mr. E. M. Eden of the 
the projecting arm of the machine. The whole National Physical Laboratory). The ^result 
micrometer can thus be lifted out of the arm if of such double reflection is that the rays 
necessary. When making a setting on a gauge which eventually leave the mirror are deflected 
placed on the anvil, the end of the micrometer through an angle which is four times as great 
spindle is allowed to rest on it by the action as the angle through which the mirror itself 



Pig. 152. 


of the weight of the whole micrometer, and 
then, by rotation of the micrometer body, 
the latter can be lowered, with respect to the 
spindle, until the rim on its under side comes 
in contact with the steel strip 0 supporting 
the deflecting mirror. This strip has at the 
iimer end a small ball, which rests in a hollow, 
being held in place by a light finger spring as 
shown. This ball forms a 


turns. The magnification obtained on the in- 
strument is 1000 to 1, which is very suitable 
for workshop measurements. This particular 
type of indicator is free from lag or backlash, 
and setting can be repeated to 0-00001 in. 

The machine can be used for measuring 
differences within the 1 in. range of the 
micrometer, using the indicator as a zero 
setter and bringing the spot 


pivot about which the 
mirror can turn. The outer 
end of the strip is pressed 
gently upwards by a second 
finger sprmg. The strip 
has two other small balls 
pressed into holes in it, 
which come opposite the 
rim of the micrometer body 
as shown in the plan view. 
As soon as the rim makes 
contact with these two 
balls, further lowering of 
the micrometer body will 
cause the strip supporting 
the mirror to tilt about 



of light to the same mark 
on the scale for each setting. 
By suitably dividing the 
scale, differences up to 0-002 
in. can be read off direct 
without making use of the 
micrometer screw, which 
would be kept at a con- 
stant reading during such 
comparisons. 

The instrument can be 
very quickly changed over 
from inch to metric meas- 
urements by removing the 
inch micrometer head and 
substituting one of metric 


the fulcrum formed by the 
single ball and thus pro- 
duce a corresponding deflection of the mirror. 
This deflection is observed in the usual 
manner by the movement of a spot of light 
on the scale 5 (Fig. 152). The magnifica- 
tion is considerably increased by obtaining 
a double reflection on the deflecting mirror 
by the use of a narrow fixed mirror placed 
just in front of the first (a scheme wliich was 


153, pitch. 

The machine is made by 
Messrs. Reid Bros., under Patent No. 114,702. 

§ (79) Tests oe Measttriko Machines. — 
The main points which require attention when 
testing measuring machines are as follows : 

(1) Accuracy of surface of bed. 

(ii.) Flatness and parallelism of measuring 
j faces ; squareness of faces to axis 

I of machine. 
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(iii.) Calibration of micrometer screw. 

(iv.) Sensitivity of indicator. 

(v.) Calibration of scale. 

(i.) Surface of Bed . — The importance of the 
straightness of the bed in machines where the 
scale is not in line with the axis of measurement 
has already been emphasised (see § (17), III.). 
In such cases suflScient accuracy is hardly 
obtained by the ordinary straight-edge test, 
and it becomes necessary to make a more elabo- 
rate investigation, using an autocollimating 
telescope and a mirror. Briefly, this method 
consists in mounting a mirror on either the 
headstock or tailstock (whichever moves), so 
that its face is perpendicular to the axis of the 
bed, and fixing a telescope opposite the mirror j 
with its axis parallel to that of the bed. When ' 
correctly adjusted, an image of the cross wires 
of the telescope will be seen in the eye-piece. 
The carriage supporting the mirror is then 
moved slowly along the bed, and if the latter 
is not straight the carriage will tilt slightly 
and give rise to movements of the image of 
the cross wires in the telescope. The amount 
of angular motion of the carriage can be 
readily ascertained if the movement of the 
image is measured with a micrometer in the 
eye-piece of the telescope. 

(ii.) The Mecusurmg Faces . — The flatness of 
the faces is investigated most readily vnth. an 
optical proof plane. Want of flatness will 
be indicated by the presence of “ Newton’s 
Rings,” and an estimation of the error can 
be made by noting the number 'of rings which 
occupy the area of the face. The faces 
should, if anything, be slightly convex. By 
careful lapping it is a fairly easy matter to 
make them flat to within 0-00001 in. The 
parallelism is tested by making a number of 
measurements on a J or f in. steel ball, when 
placed in different parts of the faces. For 
this purpose it is useful to 
solder the ball on to the end 
of a short rod as shown in 
Tin, 154, Fig. 154. A flat is made on 
the handle, which is always 
kept in one position, either vertical or hori- 
zontal, in order to confine the measurements 
to one diameter of the ball. 

Although the faces may be parallel they 
may both be inclined to the axis of rhe bed 
of the machine. Such a defect would produce 
an error when comparing a flat-ended gauge 
with one having spherical ends, both gauges 
being supported. In order to test the square- 
ness of the faces it is necessary to have an 
end gauge with flat faces which are accur- 
ately perpendicular to its axis. The gauge is 
mounted in the machine on a pair of supports 
which are adjusted vertically and transversely 
until the body of the gauge lies accurately 
parallel to the bed, as tested with a surface 
gauge and indicator. The end faces mil I 


then be square to the bed in both directions. 
A test of the parallelism of each contact 
face with the corresponding end face of 
the gauge is then made as before by taking 
measurements mth a ball at each end of the 
bar in turn. 

(iii.) The Micrometer . — The accuracy of the 
readings of the micrometer screw is tested 
most readily by taking a series of measure- 
ments on a number of standard slip gauges 
whose sizes are accurately knowm. Tlie test 
should first be made using a series of gauges 
which differ in turn by an amount equal to the 
nominal pitch of the micrometer screw, or some 
complete multiple of it. Such readings, when 
properly corrected for the errors of the gauges 
themselves, wall give a test on the progressive 
error of the sc^ew^ It will usually be found 
that the total progressive error does not 
exceed 0-0001 in. over a range of 1 in., and, 
provided the error is of a fairly uniform 
nature, it is hardly necessary to apply any 
correction in the case of comparative measure- 
ments where the difference between the 
standard gauge and the unknown gauge does 
not exceed 0*1 in. 

A more troublesome error, and one which 
frequently occurs, is that which arises from 
lack of squareness of the thrust collar of the 
micrometer screw and the abutment plate 
with respect to the axis of the screw. Refer- 
ring to Fig. 156, which shows the micrometer 
spindle in two 
opposite posi- 
tions duTing a 
revolution, it 
will be seen that 
the spindle has 
moved axially 
an amount e, 
equal to the 
error in the 
squareness of 
the thrust face 
which is the 
more nearly 
accurate of the 
tw^o surfaces. 

This end move- 
ment is re- Fig. 155. 

versed during 

the second half of the revolution. Conse- 
quently, throughout its run, the micrometer 
spindle experiences an oscillatory axial move- 
ment which is repeated at every revolution, 
and which can be represented by the ordi- 
nates of a sine curve, the periodicity being 
equal to the pitch of the screw. 

In order to test for this periodic form of 
error, a series of gaxiges should be chosen 
so that a number of readings can be obtained 
within a range of one revolution of the 
micrometer, e.g. if the pitch of the screw is 
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0-05 in. the gauges could, be made to differ 
by O'Ol in. in turn, so as to obtain 5 readings 
over a revolution. The test should be repeated 
over several revolutions in different parts 
of the scre«^. The diagrams in fig. 156 
represent actual calibration curves obtained 
for a micrometer screw having a pitch of 
0-05 in. The upper curve shows the results 
of measurements made at every OT in. along 
the screw, from which it will be noted that 
the progressive error is ^thin 0*00004 in. 



The low^er curve gives the corrections to 
be applied to the readings on account of 
periodic error, which amounts to ±0-000025 
in. The curve does not follow exactly a 
theoretical sine curve probably owng to 
observational errors. 

(iv.) The Indicator . — The indicator should 
be tested initially by taking a number of 
settings on the same gauge, and noting the 
accuracy to which the readings agree. The 
effect of relatively fast and slow’’ settings should 
also be tried. A test for “ stickiness ” can 
be obtained by making a setting and then 
giving the w^hole machine a series of jars. 
If the indicator has considerable friction in 
its mechanism, the effect will be to make a 
distinct change in its indication. 

The sensitivity of the indicator is tested by 
noting the change produced in its indication 
by a known difference in the micrometer 
reading. The magnification of the indicator 
should be at least equal to that of the micro- 
meter screw and wheel 

(v.) The Scale . — To calibrate the scale it 
should be removed from the machine, and the 
distance between its various graduations com- 
pared with standard scales by the methods 
referred to under “ Line Measures.” The scale 
should then be replaced on the machine 
and measurement made on a number of 
standard end gauges of known length, using 
the calibrated values of the scale. If the 
measured lengths of the gauges, after making 
the various corrections for temperature, etc., 
do not agree with their accepted lengths, it is 
probable that either the bed of the machine 
is in error, or the scale has been strained 
in fixing it to the machine. 


VI. Gavqf. Compakators 

§ (80) Prestw^gh Fluid Gauge. — Designed 
and manufactured by Messrs. J. A. Prestwich 
& Co., Ltd., London, 

This form of comparator is showm in Fig. 157. 
It consists of a solid base having an anvil piece 
E and carrying 
a vertical bar 0 
at the rear, on 
which the indi- 
cator mechanism 
is supported. 

The latter con- 
sists of a flat 
metal fluid 
chamber A, 
having a flexible 
diaphragm B at 
the under side 
and connected 
at the top to a 
fine -bore glass 
tubeC. The dia- 
phragm carries a 
contact face D. 

If this face is 
pressed upwards 
the flexure of 
the diaphragm 
causes the fluid 
to rise in the 
glass tube, the 
movement of 
the contact face 
being magnified 
approximately in 
the ratio of the 
sectional areas of the chamber A and the tube 
C. In practice this magnification varies in 
different instruments from 500 to 1200 accord- 
ing to the accuracy desired. 

The neck of the chamber A has a micro- 
meter thread of short range, and the upper 
surface is graduated round the periphery to 
indicate thousandths of inches. The height 
of the fluid column can be read against a 
metal scale G, graduated to read to ten- 
thousandths of an inch, according to the 
magnification of the particular instrument. 
When testing work between limits, the instru- 
ment is first adjusted roughly by lowering the 
indicator by means of the rack and pinion 
motion on the supporting bar, until the face D 
comes in contact with a setting gauge or a 
standard piece of work placed on the anvil. 
The final adjustment is made by means of the 
micrometer screw. The two index points H 
and J are then set to correspond with the 
prescribed limits. The various pieces of 
work are then passed through the machine 
in rapid succession, and it is noted whether 
the height of the fluid column does, or does 
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not, arrive between the two points in each 
case. 

The instrument is somewhat susceptible to 
temperature fluctuations as it acts much the 
same as a thermometer, the effect being to 
change the zero setting. To overcome this 
difficulty, a third point K is set initially 
opposite the normal fluid level when the 
contact face I) is free. The position of this 
point is then checked periodically, and if it 
is found that OA\dng to temperature effects 
the setting is no longer correct, the earner 
F, which supports the three index points, is 
moved bodily by the 
thumb nut S so as to 
restore the setting. 

The instrument is 
accurate and rapid in 
use, and can be made 
to serve a variety of 
purposes by provid- 
ing suitably shaped 
anvils E. 

§ (81) The Hieth 
“Minimeter.” — This 
instrument, which is 
made by the New 
Fortuna Machine Co., 
Ltd., Bristol, is a 
form of gauge com- 
parator where the 
differences are read 
direct on a graduated scale. Fig. 158 shows one 
type of the complete apparatus for the com- 
parison of end gauges. It consists essentially 
of a base to which is fixed a stiff vertical 
post carrying two brackets, the upper one of 
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which supports the measuring head and the 
lower one the table on which the gauge rests. 
The brackets can be clamped at any convenient 
height on the post to accommodate different 
size gauges. The table has in addition an 
adjustment in the vertical direction by means 
of a fine pitch screw. The measuring head is 


provided with a trigger for raising the contact 
point when inserting the gauge. 

A special type of stand for use in comparing 
plugs is shown in Fig. 159. In this case the 
measuring head is held in an inclined position. 
The* plug to be measured 
rests on two parallel 
cylinders fixed to the 
edges of two blocks, one 
of which is placed oppo- 
site the measuring head, 
the other being movable. 

The position of the latter 
is set against a scale to 
ensure that the axis of 
the measuring head always passes through the 
centre of the plug. The arrangement is shown 
diagrammatically in Fig. 160. Various other 
types of stands are made for adapting the 
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measuring head to special uses, 

A sectional view of the measuring head is 
shown in Fig. 161. The principle of operation 


n=====r 
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will be understood from the diagram to the 
right of the figure. A block, 2, which has voes 
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cut in its upper and lower faces, is held between 

two knife-edges, tho upper one of which, 3, 

is fixed, whilst the lower one forms the top of 

the measuring plunger 1. If the latt-er is 

moved upwards, the block 2 will be tilted and 

the amount of movement of the plunger will 

be indicated on the scale in the upper part 

of the instrument, the magnification being 

equal to the ratio of L to 1. The magnification 

can be set to any desired figure by varying the 

short arm I of the lever. This is accomplished 

by adjusting the lateral position of the small 

block 6 relative to the main block 2 by means 

of the two screws 7. The upper knife-edge 

3 is in the form of i 

a prismatic - shaped ‘ 

steel piece which ob- j 

tains its abutment | 

against the atop 4, » • / m 

fixed to the body of \ 1 ' ' ' 

the instrument. The \ ‘ / 1 \ 

knife-edges and vees, \ 1 < , ‘ 

which are aU glass- . I j 

hard, are kept in ^ j , ■ ~ 

contact by the ten- > | / 

sion spring 8, which \ • ; 

prevents any back- 

lash in the move- 

ment. The whole (T 

mechanism is en- it I CjP 

closed in a dust-tight • / 

steel tube, 1 in. 7 

diameter by about i / 

6 in. in length, the J “ ‘ 

upper end being pro- ^ 6 

vided with a glass \ 

window in front of \ _ 

the index point and 
scale. The magni- 
fication is set in 

different heads so that the divisions of the 
scale indicate 0-001, 0-0005, 0 00025, or 

0-0001 in. The range of the instrument is 
about twenty-five divisions. ' 

§ (82) Special End Measuring Com- 
parator OE High Sensitivity. — Special 

comparators have been designed at the 
National Physical Laboratory with the 
primary object of dealing with slip gauges 
where the tolerances allowed are of an order 
of only ± 0-00001 in. This figure necessitates 
being able to make a comparison between an 
unknown gauge and a standard gauge of the 
same nominal size to an accuracy of about 
+ one-millionth of an inch. 

^The first comparator for this work was 
designed by Mr. E. M. Eden in October 1918, 
and was made at the Laboratory. This 
experimental machine was fully described in 
Mdchinery of January 8, 1920. The magnifica- 
tion obtained was approximately 18,000, so 
that a difference of 0-00001 in. between two 
gauges was recorded by a movement of the 


image of a cross-wire of nearly 0-2 in. This 
machine gave satisfactory readings to the 
miUionth of an inch. 

One of the measuring faces had a hardened 
steel bail soldered in the centre and the other 
had three equal balls also soldered on in 
mutual contact in the form of a triangle. 
This type of contact faces simplified the design, 
but,* on the other hand, the machine could 
only be used for flat gauges. 

A more elaborate machine was designed by 
Mr. J. E. Sears in April 1919 on somewhat the 
same lines as the earlier machine, but it is 
more generally useful since it has a pair of 
flat parallel measuring faces. The capacity 
of the machine is from 0 to 4 in. 

(i.) General ArrangemenU — In both t;;^es of 
machines one of the measuring faces is held 
rigidly while the other is brought up into con- 
tact with the gauge by the action of a weight 
which produces an elastic deformation of 







w 
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certain parts of the machine. This deforma- 
tion is magnified by mechanical and optical 
means and is recorded by the movement of the 
image of a cross- wire on a scale. 

A diagrammatic view of the later form of 
machine is shown in ^ig. 162. 

The bed of the machine carries two head- 
stocks which are securely screwed down in 
position. The right-hand headstock 2 carries 
a plunger 3, IJ in. diameter, which is lapped 
to be a good shding fit in the bore and which 
can be held in position by two locking screws. 
The face of this plunger, which is J in. dia- 
meter, is lapped in a special jig to ensure it 
being quite flat and square to the axis of the 
plunger. The base of the left-hand headstock 
4 is screwed to the bed and supports a barrel 5 
by means of flexible steel strips 6 at each end. 
This method of support allows the barrel to 
move slightly backwards and forwards in a 
direction parallel to the bed, its axis mean- 
while remaining always parallel to itself. 
The barrel is bored to carry a spindle 7, the 

2 0 
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right-hand end of which forms the second 
measuring face of the machine. The spindle 
has a spherical-shaped collar at the right-hand 
end which rests on a bevelled facing at the 
end of the barrel, the contact being maintained 
by a spring placed inside the barrel. The 
latter is bored to clear the spindle, the tail 
end of which is held between the points of 
two pairs of set-screws 8 placed at right 
angles and screwed into tongues at the rear 
end of the barrel. By adjustment of these 
set-screws the spindle can be tilted on its 
spherical seating until the two measuring 
faces are brought accurately parallel. As 
the faces are required to be parallel to an 
order of a millionth of an inch, this adjustment 
needs to be very sensitive, and is provided for 
by the springing action of the four tongue- 
pieces in which the set-screws were mounted. 

The pressure between the measuring faces 
is derived from weights 9, suspended by a rod 
hanging in a recess in the bed. This force is 
transmitted to the barrel by two bell- crank 
levers 10, placed one on each side of it. The 
working pressure of the machine can be 
readily adjusted to any definite figure by 
varying the amount of the suspended weights. 

To open the measuring faces for inserting 
a gauge, the barrel is moved slightly to the 
left on its flexible supports by means of a 
lever attached to the left headstock. This 
lever is connected to a spindle carrying an 
eccentric disc which operates on a stop fixed | 
to a lower part of the barrel. (The lever is 
not shown in the diagram.) Having inserted 
a gauge, the lever is turned to disengage the 
eccentric and the left-hand measuring face is 
automatically brought in contact with the 
gauge by the action of the weights, with the 
result that the gauge is held suspended between 
the two faces. 

(ii.) 7?wfica«or.— When comparing two gauges 
of approximately the same size, they are in- 
serted in turn between the measuring faces, 
as just described, and it is the function of 
the indicating gear to register the relative 
displacement between the two settings of the 
left-hand measuring face or the barrel to which 
it is fixed. 

This indicator gear magnifies the small 
displacement partly by mechanical and partly 
by optical means. The mechanical part is 
performed by a 10 to 1 bell-crank lever 11. 
This lever is not supported on pivots, which, 
however well made, would introduce some 
degree of friction or backlash, but has a virtual 
axis of rotation formed by the line of inter- 
section of the planes of two pairs of steel 
strips 12, one pair horizontal and the other 
vertical, which are fixed to the lever and to 
lugs on the base of the left headstock. (The 
perspective view of the machine makes this 
arrangement clear.) The short arm of the 


lever, which is vertical, is furnished with a 
hardened steel ball point which rests against 
a flat hardened steel stop 13 projecting from 
the base of the barrel. The face of this stop 
is arranged to be vertically above the virtual 
axis of the lever, so that no sliding (with 
consequent friction) takes place at this contact 
for small movements of the barrel, the motion 
being wholly of a rolling nature. It might be 
mentioned that the correct functioning of 
the machine depends largely upon the 
method adopted for supporting this lever 
and the arrangement of its contact with 
the barrel. 

The longer arm of the lever is horizontal, 
and the vertical motion of its end is transmitted 
to a tilting mirror 14. To prevent undue 
straining of the suspension springs of the 
lever, its motion is limited by two stops as 
shown in the diagram. The mirror, which 
consists of a plano-convex lens of approxi- 
mately 80 in. focal length with the lower 
plane surface silvered, is fixed lightly to 
a thin brass disc, about J in. diameter. 
Three steel balls are soldered to the 

base of this disc, the middle one being approxi- 
mately 0-1 in. ofi the centre line of the two 
outer ones. The middle ball rests between 
two xVdn. diameter cylinders fixed horizontally 
to the end of the 10 to 1 lever with their axes 
parallel to the lever, and the outer ones are 
supported in a similar manner on brackets 
fixed to the base of 
the headstock. The 
aiTangement is shown 
in Fig. 163. The 
mirror and brass plate 
are made as light as 
possible, and the balls 
and cylinders on which 
they rested are highly 
polished so as to re- 
duce the friction to a 
minimum. When in 
use the mechanism of 
the left headstock is protected from dust by 
an aluminium hood which fits over it. 

A 100-c.p. “ Pointolite ” lamp in a special 
holder 15 {Fig. 162) is supported from the wall 
above the mirror. The lamp is provided 
with a condenser, by means of which the 
beam of light can be focussed on the small 
lens-mirror after passing through a small 
window in the hood. A fine wire is stretched 
across the front of the condenser and the 
lens-mirror forms an image of it, which, after 
reflection from a fixed mirror 16 placed above 
the machine, is brought to a focus on an opaque 
scale 17 placed at the rear of the machine. 
As the height from the lens-mirror to the fixed 
mirror is ft., the total length of the optical 
lever is 132 in. The short arm of the optical 
lever is equal to the distance between the small 
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balls on the back, which is 0-1 in. The total 
magnification is thus equal to 


i.e. 26,400. 

The last factor 2 is introduced to take account 
of the fact that the reflected beam of light 
turns through twice the angle of tilt of the 
lens-mirror. The result is that a displacement 
of the left measuring face of one hundred 
thousandth of an inch gives rise to a movement 
of the cross- wire on the scale of approximately 
0*25 in. 

The main divisions of the scale are set out 
by measuring standard slip gauges differing 
in size by 0-0001 in., these main divisions being 
afterwards divided into ten parts to represent 
0-00001 in. 

It is found that the machine will repeat its 
readings to within one-tenth of one scale 
division, Le. to one millionth of an inch, but 
to obtain such repetition extreme care has 
to be taken with regard to the cleanliness of 
the surfaces of the gauges and of the measur- 
ing faces, and uniformity of temperature of 
the gauge and the machine. 

§ (83) The “ Level ” End - gauge Com- 
PARATOE. — This machine was designed by 
Mr. A. J. C. Brookes of the National Physical 
Laboratory in 1918, and is the subject of 
Patent No. 166248. Its function is the accurate 
comparison of the lengths of flat-ended length 
gauges. The design of the machine is such that 
it will deal either with thin slip gauges of the 
Johansson type or end gauges of bar form up 
to 6 ft. or more in length. Gauges which do 
not differ in length by more than one or two 
ten-thousandths of an inch can be compared 
to an accuracy of about one-millionth of an 
inch. 

(i.) General Principle , — The scheme of this 
comparator is based on the use of a sensitive 
spirit-leveL The essential parts of the machine 
are indicated in Fig. 164. The cast-iron bed 1 
has its upper surface finished accurately flat, 
and on this surface rests a circular plate 2, 
the upper and lower faces of which are accur- 
ately finished both for flatness and parallelism. 
A central spigot on the base acts as a register 
for the plate. By virtue of the extremely 
high accuracy attained in the parallelism of 
the two surfaces of the plate, its upper sur- 
face remains parallel to its original position 
to within very fine limits when the plate is 
revolved. The two flat-ended gauges to be 
compared, Gi and Gg, ar^ wrung on to the plate 
side by side. A sensitive spirit-level 4 has 
a steel block 6 attached to it as shown. Three 
steel balls are soldered to the base of the 
block, two at one end and one at the other, so 
as to provide a three-point support for the 
level-tube. 


To use the instrument, the level is allowed 
to rest on the two gauges and the position 
of the bubble in the tube is noted. The level 



Fig. 164. 


is lifted off and the plate 2 carrying the gauges 
is rotated through 180°. The level is again 
placed on the gauges (without being turned 
end for end), so that the right-hand ball now 
rests on Gi instead of Gg, and the position of 
the bubble is again noted. 

Now, since the surface of the plate does not 
deviate from its original plane during the 
rotation, the process of turning the plate 
through 180° is equivalent to interchanging 
the positions of the two gauges on the plate 
with the latter kept in its first position. U the 
two gauges are not of equal length, then the 
position of the bubble in the level-tube will 
differ after the plate has been revolved. More- 
over, it should be noted that the effect of 
interchanging the gauges with respect to the 
level-tube is to tilt the latter through an angle 
equal to twice the difference between the 
lengths of the gauges divided by the longi- 
tudinal spacing of the balls on the base of the 
level. Assuming then that the calibration 
of the scale on the level is known with refer- 
ence to the particular spacing of the balls, 
the difference between the gauges is obtained 
by halving the travel of the bubble. The 
sign of the difference is readily obtained by 
noting in which direction the bubble moves 
after the gauges have been interchanged. 

It should be appreciated that it is not 
necessary for the surface of the plate 2 to be 
level. It is convenient, however, to adjust 
it by means of the levelling screws on the base, 
so that if the level-tube is allowed to rest on it, 
the position of the bubble is fairly central. 
This adjustment provides that the two 
positions of the bubble, when measuring, shall 
be approximately equidistant from the centre 
of the tube. 

(ix.) Sensitivity . — The accuracy to which 
comparisons can be made depends upon two 
factors — the radius of curvature of the level- 
tube and the spacing of the balls. With 
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regard to the former, it is possible to obtain 
ground level -tubes up to a radius of 800 ft. 
It has not been found necessary, however, to 
resort to a radius of more than 500 ft. to obtain 
sufificient sensitivity. Such a tube, with the 
balls spaced at 0*7-in. centres, gives a mag- 
nification of about 17,000 in the reading. The 
latter figure takes into account the doubling 
effect produced by rotating the plate carry- 
ing the gauge. If the spacing of the balls 
is reduced to 0-35 in., which is permissible 
when dealing only with block gauges, then 
the magnification reaches about 34,000. 

It often happens that, even with level 
tubes which have been ground internally, 
the radius of curvature is not uniform along 
the tube. It is necessary, therefore, to test 
level tubes before making use of them in this 
apparatus.^ 

The accuracy of the results obtained from 
the machine can be made independent of any 
effect arising from slight lack of parallelism 
of the upper and lower faces of the rotating 
plate by adopting the following procedure. 

The gauges are wrung down to the plate and a pair 
of readings obtained as indicated in (i.) above. The 
positions of the gauges on the plate are then inter- 
changed and a second pair of readings obtained. The 
mean of the distances through which the bubble moves 
on the two occasions is a measure of the difference 
between the gauges, quite apart from any error which 
may exist due to rotation of the plate. This error 
can be determined by taking readings of the level 
when it is allowed to rest directly on the upper surface 
of the plate, which is rotated between the readings. 
With a plate which has just been trued up the error 
does not usually amount to more than a millionth of 
an inch over a 0*7 -in. span. Cast-iron plates, how- 
ever, even after heat treatment and ageing, have 
been found to warp to some extent, and, to obtain the 
best results, it is necessary to true up the faces 
periodically. 

The upper surface of the base and the lower 
surface of the plate are finished by lapping, and, 
in order that the latter shall revolve freely, 
the interface is liberally lubricated with 
paraffin. It has been found that even when 
a comparatively large amount of paraffin 
is present between the surfaces, the liquid 
distributes itself as a film of uniform thick- 
ness, and the accuracy of the rotating plate 
is unimpaired. 

(iii.) Mechanical Arrangemerits . — The general 
arrangement of the machine is shown in 
Fig, 165. The bed plate 1 canying the rotating 
plate 2 rests on a stiff bracket 3 bolted to a 

^ A description of an instrument designed for cali- 
brating level-tubes will be found in the Annual 
Report for 1920 of the ISTational Physical Laboratory 
(published by H.M. Stationery Office). For ordinary 
purposes, where level-tubes are used merely as in- 
dicators — ^the bubble always being brought to the 
central position— it is not essential that the radius 
should be uniform. (See also “ Spirit-Levels,” by 
E. 0. Henrici, Trans. Opt. Soc., Dec. 1918.) 


waU. The measuring head 4, which carries 
the level-tube, is in the form of an inverted T, 
the vertical arm of which slides in a tube 8. 
The latter is supported horizontally by two 
rods from a crosshead piece 9, which can be 
clamped at any desired height on the bar 5. 
The lower end of this bar rests on the bracket 
3, whilst its upper end is held by set screws in 
a bracket 10 bolted to the wall. The level- 
tube is supported inside the horizontal brass 
tube forming the lower part of the T-piece 4. 
This brass tube can be moved longitudinally 
with relation to the vertical part of the T by 
means of the traversing spindle 7. The whole 
of the T“piece and measuring head can be 
moved in a direction at right angles to the 
waU by a rack and pinion motion on the 
rods which pass through the crosshead and 
which support the tubular piece 8. The 
milled head for this traverse is shown at 11. 
Finally, the T-piece can be raised or lowered 
in the tube 8 by turning the milled head 6. 
Thus it will be seen that the measuring head 
can be moved longitudinally, transversely, 
and vertically. The latter motion allows the 
level-tube to he lowered into its working 
position on the gauges when it is desired to 
take a reading, or to raise it up clear when the 
plate carrying the gauges is to be revolved. 
The horizontal motions permit the feet of the 
level to be brought into contact with the 
upper surfaces of the gauges in any desired 
positions. 

(iv.) Betting of Ij&oel-tvJbe in Measuring 
Head . — The arrangement of the measuring 
head must be such that when the feet of the 
level-tube are resting on the gauges the tube 
must be quite free to take up its natural 
position, depending only on the relative 
heights of the upper surfaces of the gauges. 
The method of supporting the level-tube in 
the horizontal tube of the measuring head is 
shown in Fig. 166. The tube 1 is first placed 
inside an aluminium sleeve 2, which has a 
bush at each end bored so as to be an easy 
fit on the glass tube. The tube is fixed in 
the sleeve by packing soft wax round the 
bushes. The distance between the bushes is 
such that the level-tube is supported approxi- 
mately at the “Airy points,” so as to mini- 
mise distortion. The feet of the level consist of 
two steel balls soldered into a steel block 3, 
which is attached to the under side of the sleeve 
by two finely threaded screws. A piece of 
steel wire is clamped transversely between 
the top of the block and the sleeve, and by 
adjusting the two screws, the angular position 
of the block 3 can be set with respect to the 
level-tube so that the bubble of the latter is 
approximately central when the feet rest on 
a horizontal surface. The sleeve containing 
the level-tube is enclosed in a brass tube 4, and 
is supported, when not in use for measuring, by 
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the two adjustable screws 5. Apertures are the lowering is continued until tb® Jf 
left in the upper part of tube 4 for viewing freed from the supporting screws 5 ibb). 




Fl(J. 165. 


the bubble. The tube is prevented from 
falling sideways by the pin 6 attached to the 
sleeve, this pin being 
guided between two 
parallel wires off the 
tube 4. 

The tube 4 forms 
the horizontal portion 
of the T- piece 
ferred to in (iii.) 
above and shown in 
'Fig. 165. When it is 
required to bring the 
level tube into the 
measuring position, 
the measuring head 
is lowered by means 
of the knurled head 6 {Fig. 165) until the 
ball feet come in contact with the gauges; 



The level-tube now rests freely on the two 
gauges, the only constraint being in the 
lateral direction from 
the pin 6 between its 
guides. Since the pin 
is a free fit between 
the latter, the level is 
at liberty to set itself 
in accordance with the 
relative heights of the 
upper surfaces of the 
two gauges. To re- 
move the level from 
the gauges the 
measuring head is 
raised and the level- 
tube is picked up on 
I the screws 5, and it can be lifted completely 
I clear of the gauges. 
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It should be noted that it is no longer 
necessary to have two balls at one end of the 
block 3 since the pin 6 prevents the level tube 
from falling over sideways when placed on the 
gauges. 

(y.) 3Ieasurmg Scale . — A special device 
(due to Mr. E. M. Eden) is used for noting 
the position of the bubble relative to the 
tube when taking measurements. It was not 
convenient to have a scale engraved on the 
upper surface of the level - tube, since the 
divisions have to suit both the actual radius 
of the tube and the distance between the 
centres of the ball feet. The method adopted 
to obviate this is shown in Fig. 167. A strip 



of glass, which is silvered longitudinally only 
over the lower half, is supported at an angle 
above and slightly to the rear of the tube, 
so that its surface is parallel to the axis of the 
latter. A scale is placed behind the glass 
as shown. The distance of the scale from the 
glass and the angle of tilt of the latter are 
adjusted until an image of the bubble is seen 
superimposed on the lower half of the scale, 
both being in the same plane, i.e. there is no 
parallax between the image and the scale. 
The appearance when looking into the glass 
is shown in the front view of Fig. 167. When 
taking a reading, the position of the extreme 
end of the bubble is noted against the scale. 
Only one end of the bubble is read. The 
glass and scale are held in a suitable fixture 
which slides over one end of the tube 4 in 
Fig. 166. 

(vi.) Calibration . — Having chosen a level- 
tube of uniform radius whose approximate 
magnitude, in conjunction with the spacing 
of the ball feet, gives a suitable magnification, 
it is necessary to determine the spacing of 
the divisions of the scale so that it will read 
direct to, say, hundred-thousandths of an 
inch. 

A pair of gauges differing by about 0*0001 
in. is wrung on to the rotating plate of the 
machine. The difference between the gauges 
must be known beforehand to an accuracy 
of one-millionth of an inch. Using a prelimin- 
ary scale divided into tenths of inches, two 
readings are obtained on the gauges, one 


before and one after rotating the plate. 
Suppose that the total distance traversed by 
the bubble between the two settings, per 
0*0001 in. difference between the gauges, is 
1*80 in. ; a scale would then be drawn out 
having an over-aU length of T80 in. and 
divided into 20 parts. This scale would be 
substituted for the preliminary scale and its 
divisions would indicate differences of hundred- 
thousandths of inches, bearing in mind that 
the difference becomes doubled when the posi- 
tions of the gauges are interchanged. 

This machine has one great advantage 
over other comparators of different design. 
When comparing two gauges, the measure- 
ment which gives the difference is made simul- 
taneously on the two gauges, and if during this 
measurement the gauges are affected thermally 
by the presence of the observer, the effect 
on the two gauges should be the same. It is 
unnecessary to handle the gauges during the 
comparison even with insulated clips, the 
procedure being to set them up together on 
the plate and allow time for the dissipatfbn 
of the heat due to handling before a measure- 
ment is made. 

Another very valuable feature of this 
machine is the facility with which long, fiat- 
ended gauges can be compared. The com- 
parison of a pair of 36 -in. gauges can be made 
with practically the same accuracy as when 
dealing with a short pair. When measuring 
fairly long, fiat-ended gauges in a horizontal 
type of measuring machine or comparator, 
it is most important that 
the supports used should 
be adjusted so as to 
bring the axis of the bar 
parallel to that of the 
machine. In the level 
comparator, supports are 
no longer required, and 
the possibility of errors 
arising from their use is 
eliminated. 

§ (84) Dial Indica- 
TOES. — This type of com- 
parator or indicator is 
to be found in common 
use in workshops. It 
consists of a measuring 
head which can be used 
for a variety of purposes 
by adapting it to suit- Fig. 168, 

able fixtures. One form 
of the complete instrument as made by Messrs. 
B. C. Ames is shown in Fig. 168, where the 
measuring head is arranged on a bracket over 
a small horizontal table, on which the pieces 
to be measured are placed. The height of the 
table is adjustable within the range of the 
pillar. The range of the measuring spindle 
is about i in. and the particular instrument 
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shown has 100 graduations round the dial, 
each representing 0*001 in. Most indicators 
are graduated to this figure or in metric units 
to 0*01 mm. They are also made, however, 
to read direct to 0*0001 in. 

The internal mechanism consists of a rack 
cut on the measuring spindle which operates 
a train of gears, the last wheel of which is 
connected direct to the spindle carrying the 
needle pointer. The spindle is pulled down 
by a spring, and backlash in the gears is pre- 
vented by the action of a hair-spring connected 
to a separate gear, which is not included in 
the train, but winch meshes with one of the 
pinions. 

The accuracy of these indicators depends 
upon the precision of the rack and gear wheels. 
In some makes they cannot be relied on to 
better than 1 division when used over a range 
of more than a few divisions. 

VII. Workshop MEASURma Instruments 

§ (85) External Micrometer Caltpers.-t- 
These instruments usually take the form of a 
bow frame, one arm of which is fitted with an 
anvil and the other with a measuring spindle. 
The axial motion of the latter is controlled 
by a fine screw-thread working in a nut w^hich 
is held rigid in the frame. Fig, 169 shows 
a Brown & Sharpe micrometer capable of 
being used for 
measurements up 
to 1 in. The 
screw has a pitch 
n. and the thimble 
into 25 parts, each 
hus corresponds to 
jjiu. i.D». axial movement of 0*001 

in, of the spindle. A vernier scale is en- 
graved round the barrel to enable readings 
to be taken to 0*0001 in. For metric measures 
the pitch of the screw is made 0*5 mm. and the 
thimble has 50 divisions each representing 
0*01 mm. The end of the spindle is hardened 
and its face finished accurately flat and square 
to the axis. The opposite measuring face is 
formed by a hardened steel stud screwed into 
the bow. Its axial portion is adjusted by 
screwing it forward until the two measuring 
faces make contact with the instrument 
reading zero. A locking screw is provided 
for preserving the adjustment of the stud. 
A clamp ring is fitted to the spindle to fix it 
at any desired reading when it is required to 
use the micrometer as a fixed caliper. 

In using a micrometer, the thimble attached 
to the screw is rotated until contact is made 
between the measuring faces and the object 
being gauged. The amount of pressure exerted 
on the object when making contact depends 
upon the “ feel ” or “ touch ” of the manipu- 
lator, and for this reason readings obtained 


by two observers on the same piece may differ 
by as much as 0*0002 or 0*0003 in. This 
difference in measurement is avoided if each 
observer takes a preliminary reading on a 
reference gauge of known size and so determines 
the correction to be applied to the reading to 
suit his own particular touch. This method 
of using the micrometer as a comparator also 
enables the errors in the pitch of the screw 
to he avoided almost entirely, provided the 
reference gauge selected is of closely the same 
size as the object to be measured. 

When it is necessary to take rapid measure- 
ments of a large number of pieces, the micro- 
meter is often fitted with a ratchet or 
friction stop at the outer end of the spindle. 
This device ensures a constant • pressure of 
contact. 

The larger sizes of micrometers are usually 
constructed so as to take measurements over 
a range of several inches. The run of the 
measuring head is restricted to one inch, and 
the instrument can be set to suit any particular 
inch range either by fitting a special anvil or 
by adjusting the position of a long sliding 
anvil in a bush at one end of the bow. Refer- 
ence end gauges are used for checking such 
adjustment. 

When using the larger sizes of micrometers 
it is usually found that, owing to lack of 
rigidity of the bow, the dehcacy with which 
the contact can be felt is considerably reduced. 
This trouble can be overcome to a large 
degree by using the ratchet stop. Where 
possible, however, it is preferable to use a bar 
type of micrometer, such as is shown in Fig. 170, 



for lengths above about 6 in. This type of 
micrometer, which was designed at the National 
Physical Laboratory, will be found to be useful 
for lengths even up to 4 or 5 ft. It consists 
of a length of ground rod on which two blocks 
can slide. One of these carries the anvil and 
the other a micrometer head fitted with an 
enlarged aluminium barrel and thimble to 
facilitate accurate reading. The micrometer 
is used resting on a surface plate, and is 
satisfactorily rigid even over lengths up to 
60 in. 

§ (86) Internal Micrometer Calipers. — 
These instruments are used for measuring 
internal distances between flat surfaces or 
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the diameters of holes. One type is shown in 
Fig. 171. It consists of a holder with a micro- 
meter screw and thimble at one end and a 
clamp at the other. A number of extension 
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rods of different lengths are provided ; these 
can be held in the clamp and the instrument 
can be used over a considerable range (8 in. 
to 36 in.). The rods have a number of 
grooves spaced 1 in. apart, and in such posi- 
tions that when the jaws of the clamp engage 
with one of them, the size over the extreme 
contact points is an exact number of inches 
when the micrometer head is set to zero. 

The contact points are hardened 
and slightly rounded for meas- 
urements of holes. 

Another type of micrometer 
for the measurement of holes, 
made by the Newall Engineering 



Company, is shown in Fig. 172. 
This instrument has three 
measuring plungers which slide in radial 
bushes in the body, their inner ends being 
held against the conical end of the micro- 
meter spindle, which is contained in the 
handle. Any rotation of the micrometer 
thimble causes axial motion of the spindle, 
and this, in turn, gives a radial movement 
to the three contact points. To check the 
setting of such three-point micrometers it is 
necessary to have ring gauges of known size. 

The system of three-point measurement is 
not suitable for detecting ellipticity in holes. 

§ (87) Depth Micrometees. — This form of 
instrument is intended for the measurement 



Fig. 173. 


of depths of holes, slots, recesses, etc. It 
takes the form shown in Fig. 173, and consists 
of a micrometer head to which is fixed a 


hardened base, flat on the under side. The 
thimble of the micrometer carries a rod which 
passes through and projects beyond the base. 
The rod has a number of grooves spaced 1 in. 
apart, into which the clamp on the thimble 
can be fitted as desired. With a set of such 
grooved bars it is possible to measure any 
depth up to 24 in. 

§ (88) Veritiee Calipers. — These instru- 
ments are used for taking both inside and 
outside measurements. The usual form of 
the caliper is shown in Fig. 174. It consists of 
a rectangular steel bar with an end projection 
which forms one of the measuring jaws. The 



other jaw is attached to a slide which can be 
moved to any position along the beam, the 
fine adjustment being made by a thumb- 
screw attached to an auxiliary slide. The dis- 
tance between the jaws is given by the read- 
ing of the scale engraved on the beam. This 
scale is usually divided into :g:\^ths of inches, 
and a vernier on the slide enables readings 
to be taken to 0*001 in. In some instru- 
ments one side of the beam is engraved 
to» read in inch units and the other in 
millimetres. 

The measuring jaws are hardened and their 
inner faces are finished flat and parallel. The 
outsides are rounded for a short distance from 
the ends for purposes of internal measurements. 
The thickness of 
the two ends is 
usually made J or 
J in., and this 
amount has to be 
added to the read- 
ing when taking 
internal measure- 
ments, 

§ (89) Vernier 
Height Gauge. — 

This instrument, 

Fig. 175, is used 
for measuring the 
heights of differ- 
ent locations on 
jigs, etc., when 
stood upon a 
surface plate. It 
consists of a base 
into which a verti- 
cal graduated bar such as is used in the 
vernier caliper is fixed. A slide cariying the 
measuring piece can be moved up or down 
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the bar, and the reading on the bar gives the 
height. 

§ (90) Stjeface Gauge. — This instrument, 
which is shown in Fig. 176, can be used in 
conjunction with a 
surface plate for test- 
ing and marking oif 
heights on jigs, etc. 






Fig. 176. 


The point of the 
scriber, which is 
held by the clamp 
on the post, is set 
to a desired dimen- 
sion by the use of 
a scale stood on 
the surface plate. 
This setting is facilitated by a fine adjustment 
of the inclination of the post to the base by 
the arrangement shown. A vee groove is 
cut in the base to allow the instrument to 
be used on shafts and spindles. 

§ (91) Dial Surface Gauge. — ^This type 
of instrument, which is shown in Fig. 177, 
consists of a dial indicator attached to a base 
and used for checking heights and various 
locations. The piece of work to be tested is 
placed on a surface plate and the height of 
the dial gauge adjusted to suit the surface to 
be tested The variations in the readings 



is found to fit. Odd sizes can be made 
up by putting two or more blades together. 


Fig. 177. 

of the indicator when the base is moved to 
different locations give the corresponding 
differences in height. 

§ (92) Thickness Gauge. — This consists of 
a number of steel blades, usually varying in 
thickness from 0-0015 to 0-025 in., marked 
with the corresponding thickness in mils 
and arranged in a holder as shown in Fig, 
178. They are used in the workshop 
mainly by fitters and erectors for determin- 
ing the widths of the gaps which may 
exist between adjacent pieces of work. The 
blades are tried in a gap in turn until one 
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Fig. 178, 

§ (93) Screw Pitch Gauge. — This form 
of gauge, showm in Fig. 179, consists of a 
number of blades, 
the edges of which 
are profiled to re- 
present standard 
pitches and forms 
of threads such as 
Whitworth, Sellers, 

System Inter- 
national. They 
afford a ready means 

of identifying the pitches of screws, nuts, 
bolts, etc. 

§ (94) Wire Gauge. — This gauge is used 
for identifying the gauge number of wires, etc. 
A steel plate about in. thick and of either 
rectangular or circular section, as in Fig. 180, 



Fig. 179. 



Fig. 180. 

has a number of gaps formed in its periphery, 
the widths of the gaps being equal to the 
sizes represented by the various gauge 
numbers. The plates are usually hardened to 
withstand wear. 

§ (95) Surface Plates. — These consist of 
plates of metal, usually cast-iron, the upper 
surfaces of which are finished flat. They are 
made in a large variety of sizes and shapes to 
suit different purposes. The plates are gener- 
ally hollow imdemeath and are suitably ribbed 
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to prevent undue distortion under the weight 
of objects placed upon them. 

The rougher grade of plate has the surface 
simply machined, and the accuracy depends 
upon the flatness of the ways of the machine 
used and the coarseness of the cut. The next 
grade is produced by taking three plates 
which have reasonably good surfaces and 
scraping their surfaces until they match each 
other in pairs. The quality of the fit between 
two plates is tested by thoroughly cleaning 
their surfaces, supplying a very thin coat of 
some form of marking material, such as 
Prussian blue paint, to one of them, and then 
rubbing the two plates together. The points 
of contact will then be readily indicated on 
each plate. It is impossible to produce 
continuous flat surfaces by the process of 
scraping, and the quality of finish depends 
upon the proportion of the total area occupied 
by the high places. 

The highest grade of finish is obtained by 
lapping the plates together by using a special 
abrasive between them. Here again the 
plates should be made in batches of three, 
and the lapping should be distributed between 
the pairs of plates in rotation. By this 
means it is possible to produce surfaces which 
are optically flat, and which will consequently 
wring together under suitable conditions. 

§ (96) Stbaioht-edgbs.— These consist of 
narrow bars or plates of cast-iron or steel 
whose edges are finished plane. They are 
used for testing the straightness of beds of 
machine tools, the alignment of the various 
parts of machines, etc. When made of cast- 
iron the form usually takes that of an arched 
beam. This design gives rigidity and freedom 
from distortion of the true edge due to the 
weight of the beam. Steel straight-edges, on 
the other hand, are usually made with the top 
and bottom edges parallel, and are liable to 
appreciable flexure due to their own weight. 
It is a common practice to make a 72 in. 
straight-edge with a rectangular section of 
3 X I- in. which, at first sight, would appear 
to be reasonably deep and strong. If placed 
on edge with a support at each end, however, 
it will be found that the middle sags by 0*0045 
in., and if the two supports are brought close 
together at the middle the ends will be 
found to droop by 0*002 in. Consequently, 
if the straight-edge were used to test a surface 
either concave up to 0*0045 in. or convex 
up to 0*002 in., the straight-edge would 
touch the surface throughout its length and 
the surface might be considered to be quite 
good by an inexperienced observer. To reduce 
the flexure to a minimum, the straight-edge 
should be supported off the surface to be tested 
on two equal blocks, placed symmetrically 
with respect to the bar, and at a distance apart 
equal to 0*55 of its length. The gap between 
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the straight-edge and the surface can then be 
tested for parallelism by inserting slip gauges 
in various positions. 

Short straight-edges, up to about 6 in. in 
length, are sometimes made on the “ knife 
edge ” principle. The edge of the bar is 
bevelled ofi and the sharp edge produced is 
slightly rounded. Using such a straight-edge 
in front of a strong light, it is possible to detect 
errors of an order of a few hundred- thousandths 
of an inch in the flatness of surfaces. 

§ (97) Sqxjakes. — The usual form of engi- 
neer’s square consists of a bar, known as the 
stock, into which a blade is fixed. The edges 
of the stock and blade are accurately finished 
and are made as closely as possible at right 
angles. For tool- and gauge-making, where the 
highest accuracy is required, the edges of the 
blade are usually bevelled 
as shown in Fig, 181, and 
both stock and blade are 
hardened. 

Squares can be tested by 
taking a set of three and 
comparing them together 
in pairs with the stocks resting on a good surface 
plate. Another method is to make a reference 
square, which consists of a cylinder of cast- 
iron ground accurately cylindrical and having 
its base finished truly square with its axis. 
This is stood upon an accurate surface plate 
together with the square to be tested. The 
edge of the blade is brought into contact with 
the cylindrical surface of the block, using a 
well - illuminated surface as a background. 
The square should be tried against the block 
in several positions round the circumference, 
and it should be noted whether the error, 
if present, remains constant. If variations 
are seen, it indicates that the base of the 
block is not truly at right angles to the axis 
of the cylinder, and the block should be 
corrected before being used further. 

§ (98) Angle-measurikg Instruments. — 
There are various types of instruments used 
for measuring 
angles in the 
workshop. One 
of the common- 
est, the bevel 
protractor, is 
shown in Fig. 182. 

It consists of a 
plate, the lower 
edge of which is 
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straight, and which carries a pin on which 
a second plate can revolve. The latter plate 
carries a straight-edge blade, and the inclina- 
tion between this blade and the edge of the 
lower plate can be varied at will. The angle 
between the two edges can be read to an 
accuracy of 5 minutes of arc on a circular scale 
engraved on the lower plate. A small pinion. 
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which engages with teeth on the upper plate, 
is provided for making fine adjustments of the 
angular setting. 

Another type of instrument, which was 
designed at the National Physical Laboratory, 
is made on the principle of the clinometer 
and is shown in Fig, 183. It resembles the 
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bevel protractor in having two plates, but the 
upper one, instead of being provided with a 
straight-edge, has a sensitive spirit-level tube 
attached to it. In measuring the angle 
between two edges of a plate the latter is held 
rigidly in a vice and the straight-edge on the 
base plate is placed on one of the edges. The 
second plate is then revolved on the centre 
pin until the bubble of the level tube is in the 
middle of its run, the fine adjustment being 
made by the tangent screw shown. The 
reading of the angular scale is then noted 
and the straight-edge is transferred to the 
second edge of the plate. The level is again 
adjusted and a second reading is taken. The 
difference between the readings gives the angle 
between the two edges. The angular scale 
is divided on a silver strip and readings can 
be made to one minute of arc. This in- 
strument proves 
very useful when 
setting up jig- 
work on the 
milling machine 
or surface 
grinder. 

The sine-bar, 
as shown in Fig. 
184, is a simple 
device for making accurate angular measure- 
nents. It consists of a hardened steel bar with 
parallel edges and having two plugs, or buttons, 
Df equal diameter inserted in it. The plugs 
a-re spaced at exactly 5 or 10 in. centres, 
according to the length of the bar, and their 
distances from the edges of the bar are equal. 
The method of using the bar is indicated in 
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the figure. The plugs are rested on two piles 
of block gauges, the heights of which are made 
to differ by an amount which is obtained from 
the formula A =5 sine d, where 6 is the angle 
of inclination of the bar. By making the 
distance between the plugs exactly 5 or 10 in. 
the calculation is simplified. 

The sine-bar begins to lose its sensitivity 
for angles above 45°, but this can be remedied 
by making the bar with a right-angle projection 
and by setting up the plugs to suit the 
complement of the angle required if this 
exceeds 45°. 

F. H. B. 

Gauges : 

End: standardisation by comparison with 
scales. See “ Gauges,” § (17). 

For depth measurement. See ibid, § (1) (iii.). 

For position and location methods of 
measurement and use. See ibid. § (3). 

For profiles. See ibid. § (2). 

“ Go ” and “ not-go,” theory of. See 
“ Metrology,” § (21). 

Limit: theory and use of. See ibid. § (17) (ii.). 

Limit : description of various types. See 
“ Gauges,” § (1). 

Limit : external types. See ibid. § (1) (ii.). 

Limit : internal types. See ibid. § (1) (i.). 

Limit : screw. See ibid. § (4). 

Methods of measuring external limit gauges 
of ring and gap type. See ibid. § 7. 

Methods of measuring internal limit gauges 
of plug and bar types. See ibid. § (6). 

“ Not-go,” for screw threads, to control 
individual elements separately. See 
“ Metrology,” § 25 (i.). 

Position type: method of measurmg. See 
“ Gauges,” § (13). 

Profile type: methods of measuring. See 

ibid. § (12). 

Ring type : TomHnson’s method of measure- 
ment. See ibid. § (6) (d). 

Screw types, measurements of. See ibid. 

§ (3). 

Secondary standards : balls and roller 
gauges. See ibid. § (5) (iv.). 

Spherical-end and steel balls: elastic com- 
pression during measurement. See ibid. 

§ (16). ' 

Standard : plug and ring types. See ibid. 

§ (5) (i). 

Standard : principle of comparison by 
measuring-machines. See ibid. § (14). 

Standard, reference, check, and master. 
See “Metrology,” VI. § (19). 

Standard block type. See “ Gauges,” § (5) 
(iii.). 

Standard block type : method of making at 
National Physical Laboratory. See ibid. 

§ (5) (iv.). 

Standard end bars. See ibid. § (5) (ii.). 

Standard end type : their calibration in sets. 
See ibid. § (15). 
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Taper plate form: method of measuring. 
See ibid, § (11). 

Taper plug form : methods of measuring. 
See ibid. § (9). 

Taper ring form : methods of measuring. 
See ibid. § (10). 

Gauges and Engineers’ Scales. See 
“ Metrology,” VI. § (17). 

Gauging of Casks and Barrels : the deter- 
mination of the capacity of casks and 
barrels. See “ Volume, Measurements of,” 
§( 6 ). 

Gauging of Screw Threads. See ‘'Metro- 
§ (25). See also “ Gauges,” III. 
§§ (18), etc. 

Gay Lussac’s Alcohol Tables. See “ Alco 
holometry,” § (4). 

Geodetic Measures, (i.) The Nautical Mih. 
— According to the definition adopted in 
England and the United States, the nautical 
mile is equal to the length of one minute of 
arc of a great circle on a spherical earth 
assumed to have the same area as Clarke’s 
ellipsoid (see below). 

On the Continent the terms “ nautical 
mile ” and “ geographical mile ” are inter- 
changeable, and both are defined as the mean 
length of arc of one minute of latitude 
which varies from 1842*7 m. at the equator 
to 1861*3 m. at the poles. 

Adopting the English definition for 
nautical mile, 

Nautical luile . —1853*152 m. (Admiralty). 

=6080 feet. 

=1*1515 statute miles. 

Geographical mile = 1852 m. (Annuaire du Bureau 
Central des longitudes). 
=6076*8 feet. 

(ii.) Clarice's Ellipsoid. — The surface of 
the planet as determined by “ sea-level ” is 
approximately an ellipsoid, known as 
Clarke’s ellipsoid, with a-xes as follows : 

Semi- polar axis . =6,356,068 m. ,* 

Semi- equatorial axes =6,378,294 m. and 
6,376,350 m. ; 

and according to Clarke’s figures : 

1 quadrant = 10,007,000 m. 


The values of the radii have also been 
given as follows : 



Equatorial 

Badius. 

Polar 

Radius. 

Clarke, 1880 . 
Helmert, 1906 . 

H.S. Survey, 1906 . 

m, 

6,378,249 

6 378,200 
6,378,388 

m. 

6,356,515 

6,366,818 

6,356,909 


(iii.) Geodetic Constants . — The mean polar 
quadrant = 10,002 kilometres (determined 
from a mean of Helmert and U.!S. Survey). 


Value of p: Equator . =978*024 cm./s.® 

Lat. 45° . =980*617 cm./s.2 

London . =981*19 cm./s.- 

Pole . . =983*210 cm./s.^ 

Mean density of earth . =5*5 g./c.c. approx. 

Mean density of surface of 
earth .... =2*65 g./c.c. 

Volume of earth . . =1*082 x lO^i m.® 

Mass of earth . . . =5*98 x 10®’ g. 

=5*87 X 10®^ tons. 


- A ’accf ^ uuui. * 


Area ot lana (estimaieaj. 

Area of ocean (estimated) 

Mean depth of ocean 
(Murray) 

Volume of ocean 
Mass of ocean . 

Mass of the atmosphere . 

Velocity of a point on the equator due to the 
earth’s rotation =Rc»j= 4* 65 x 10^ cm./s.® = 1040 
miles per hour. 


= 3*67x101® cm.® 

=3*85 X 10® cm. 

= 1*41 X 10®^ c.c. 
= 1*45x10®“ g. 
=5*33x10®! g. 


Length of 1° of Longitude in different 
Latitudes 


Latitude. 

Metres. 

Nautical 

Miles. 

Miles. 

0° 

111,307 

60*064 

69*164 

10° 

109,627 

59*157 

68*120 

20° 

104,635 

56*463 

65*018 

30° 

96,475 

52*060 

69*948 

40° 

85,384 

46*075 

53*056 

50° 

j 71,687 

38*684 

44*545 

60° 

1 55,793 

30*107 

34*669 

70° 

38,182 

20*604 

23*726 

80° 

19,391 

10*464 

12*049 

90° 

0 

0 

0 


See Vol. 1. “ Measurement, Units of.” 


Gboid, The. See “ Gravity Survey,” § (7). 

Geometric Design. See “ Instruments, 
Design of Scientific,” § (12). 

Geostrophio 'Wind. This is the approxima- 
tion to the gradient wind obtained when 
the curvature of the path is neglected. 
Its magnitude is such that the deviating 
force due to the earth’s rotation is exactly 
balanced by the gradient of pressure. In 
medium and high latitudes the geostrophio 
wind is taken as a reliable measure of the 
wind at 20(X) to 3000 feet. See “Atmo- 
sphere, Physics of,” § (9), 

Computation of. See ibid. § (10). 

Height of attaining. See ibid. § (14). 
Variation with height. See ibid. § (10). 

Gilpin, George, “ the founder of alco- 
holometry.” See “ Alcoholomefcry,” § (4). 

Glaisher : factors for obtaining the dew- 
point from readings of the diy- and wet-bulb 
thermometers. See “Humidity,” II. § (2) 
(ii.). 

Glaishbr’s Thermometer Screen. See 
“ Meteorological Instruments,” § (5) (iii.). 
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Globy : a series of coloured rings surrounding 
the shadow cast by the observer’s head on a 
bank of fog, mist, or cloud. See “ Meteoro- 
logical Optics,” § (15) (iii.). 

“Gbade, Definition of Tebm,” as used in 
connection with screw threads. See “ Metro- 
§ (25) (ii.). 

“ Gbadb of Wobk ” : definition of term. 

See “Metrology,” § (29) (i.) (b). 

Gbadient Wind. The gradient wind is that 
which will just balance the gradient of 
pressure, when the deviating force due to 
the earth’s rotation and the centrifugal 
force due to the curvature of the path are 
both taken into account. The formulae 
to be used for the computation is given in 
article “ Atmosphere, Physics of the,” § (9), 
equations (1) and (2). The cyclostrophic 
component, i.e. the term cot r/R, is only 
of importance in high latitudes for very 
strong winds, and it is quite frequently 
neglected, the gradient wind being assumed 
to be equal to the geostrophic wind. 
The calculation of the wind speed is much 
simplified thereby, since the wind can be 
immediately computed from the distance 
apart of the isobars. A scale graduated in 
accordance with the scale of the map and 
the pressure interval between consecutive 
isobars gives a direct reading of the velocity. 
See “ Atmosphere, Physics of,” § (9). 
Gbaphioal Method : the representation of 
sets of correlated observations by means 
of coplanar points, each set of observations 
representing distances, measured in general 
from fixed orthogonal axes of reference. 
See “ Observations, The Combination of,” 
§(7). 

Gbavimetbio Detebminations of Volume. 

See “ Volume, Measurements of,” § (7). 
Gbavitation, Constant of : the constant 
G in Newton’s equation 

Force of attraction = GMm/c?*. 

See “ Earth, Density of the,” § (1). 

Gbavity : 

Determination of intensity of, by Threlfall 
and Pollock’s gravity balance. See 
“ Gravity Survey,” § (5) (i.). 

Direction of the force of, the reference 
spheroid. See ibid. § (7). 

Measurement of, by the pendulum. See 
ibid. § (2) (i.). 

Measurement of, at sea, by Duffield’s 
method. See ibid. § (5) (ii.) (6). 
Measurement of, at sea, by h 3 rpsometer 
apparatus. See ibid. § (5) (ii.) (a). 
Measurement of, at sea, with a mercury 
manometer. See “ Barometers and Mano- 
meters,” § (22) (i.). 

Measurements of rates of change of. See 
“ Gravity Survey,” § (6). 

Gbavity, Measube of. The law of universal 
gravitation states that every particle of 


matter attracts every other particle with a 
force which varies directly as the product 
of the two masses and inversely as the 
square of the distance between them. 

(l) The constant of gravitation is the 
constant G in the law of attraction set out 
above, and is defined by the equation 

1 ? X AX ^massxmass 

Force of attraction = G — , ... ; , 

(dist.)2 

G = 6*6576 X 10-8 cm.s/gs.^ (Boys). 

(ii.) The acceleration of gravity is the 
acceleration produced in any body by the 
force of the earth’s attraction; as actually 
measured the acceleration is that due to 
the earth’s attraction minus the centrifugal 
force of the earth’s rotation. 

Owing to the fact that the earth is not 
perfectly spherical in shape, but is more 
nearly a spheroid, and also on account of 
the variation with latitude of the centrifugal 
force of the earth’s rotation, and the 
irregularities in the density of the earth’s 
surface, the formulae giving the variation 
of g over the earth’s surface are complicated. 

A formula of the following form is given 
by Helmert : ^ 

where (p is the latitude, R the mean radius 
of the earth, height above sea-level, 
h' — thickness of surface strata of low 
density, A = mean density of the earth 
(5*6 X density of water), 5= mean density 
of surface strata (2*8 x density of water), 
0= actual density of the surface strata in 
the region, ?/ = orographical correction due 
to neighbouring mountains. Assuming that 
d = d and y is negligible, we obtain 

gr = 978*03( 1 + *005302 sin V) (l " | 

or / n7)\ 

g=980-617{] - *00265 cos 20)f 1 

where g= 978*03 is the value of gravity at 
sea-level at the equator and 980*617 in 
latitude 45°. 

Putting R = 6*37 x 10® metres, 
g=980*617(l - *00265 cos 2^){l - 1*96 x lO-’/i), 
where A is in metres. 

In British units, putting R = 2*09 x 10’ feet, 
g=32*172(l - *00265 cos 29 i*)(l - 5*97 x lO-^A), 
where ^ is in feet. 

The above formula applies to places on the 
earth’s surface at different heights above 
sea-level, and takes account of the additional 
attraction of the high ground; for points 
at some distance above the earth’s surface 
the factor R8/(R-f- 7i)2= 1/(1 + ^/R)®, which is 
approximately equal to 1 - 2^/R if ^/R is 
small, replaces 1 - 5A/4R. 

^ Helmert, Ency . der math . Wissenschaft , Bd. vi. 
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(iii.) Centrifugal Force of the EartFs 
notation . — On account of the rotation of 
the earth the acceleration produced in a.ny 
body is the resultant of the acceleration 
produced by the gravitational attraction of 
the earth, and the acceleration produced by 
the centrifugal force of the rotation. This 
latter component is equal to - where r 
is the distance from the axis of rotation, 
and is equal to R cos 0 ; w is the angular 
velocity. 

At the equator R = 6*37xl0® cm., and 
since w = 7*292 X 10-«, 

Ra)2 = 3*39 cm./s.2, 

hence for latitude <!> the value of g is 
diminished by Rw^ cos <f>, i.e. by 3*39 cos <p 
cm.js.\ on account of the rotation of the 
earth. See Vol. I. “ Measurement, Units of.” 

GRAVITY SURVEY 

(The Arabic numbers in the text enclosed in 
brackets refer to the Bibliography at the end.) 

§ (1) Inteoduotory. — ^The primary object of a 
gravity survey is to obtain values of the force 
and direction of gravity at various points of 
the sea -level surface. The secondary object is 
to make deductions from such results as to the 
distribution of matter in the earth, thereby 
throwing light on the structure and internal 
condition of the earth. This secondary 
object makes the inquiry of interest not only 
to geodesists but also to geologists and miners. 

Observations in most cases are made at 
stations above the sea -level surface, and 
accordingly require to be reduced to this 
level. The sea -level surface is that surface 
which would bound the ocean if no tidal 
action were in force. The ocean may for this 
purpose be imagined to be continued to any 
part of the earth by means of deep canals; 
whereby the term “ sea -level ” has a meaning 
all over the earth. This surface is generally 
designated by the word “ geoid.” 

The form of the geoid has been shown by 
geodetical measurements to be not very 
different from a spheroid of revolution about 
the minor axis, that is an oblate spheroid. 
So, if a spheroid is selected to approximate 
as closely as may be to the geoid, the separation 
of geoid and spheroid at any point is a quantity 
which is small compared with the axes of the 
spheroid, the ratio of the two quantities 
possibly never being so great as 1/50, (XX). 
There is, however, no actual proof that the 
separation does not exceed this amount. At 
all events the separation has various effects 
in geodetical problems, and is sufficiently large 
readily to admit of measurement. 

The geoid, being a level surface, is obviously 
orthogonal to the direction of gravity, and in 
fact completely defines the direction of gravity 
at its level. The determination of the form of 


the geoid is one main division of a gravity 
survey, the other division being the deter- 
mination of the force or intensity of gravity. 

I. The Intensity of the Force 
OF Gravity 

§ (2) The Measurement of Gravity, (i.) 
The Pendulum . — ^The pendulum has long been 
recognised as a very precise instrument for 
finding the force of gravity; and most of the 
accumulated data of gravity intensity are 
due to it. If a particle is suspended by an 
ideal thread of no mass of length I and set 
swinging through a small arc 2a, the time ^ of 
a double oscillation is very approximately 
2 tv'(W)(I + This arrangement is 

the so-called “ simple pendulum.” When 
it is replaced in vacuo by an actual material 
pendulum or “ compound pendulum ” the 
same formula holds if for I is substituted 
K/Ma, K being the moment of inertia of 
the pendulum about the axis of rotation, 
a the distance of the centre of gravity from 
the axis of rotation, and M the mass. In 
other words, I is the radius of g 3 rration 
about the axis of rotation or the “reduced 
length” of the compound pendulum. The 
point on the fine through the axis of rotation 
and the C.G. of the pendulum at a distance 
I from the former is called the “ centre of 
oscillation.” To determine its position for 
an actual pendulum is a matter of great 
difficulty when the necessary high precision 
is sought. Though the pendulum may be 
made very true to figure, slight variations in 
density displace the position of the centre of 
oscillation, and a precise measure — say to 
1 in 10® — of the length I can hardly be obtained 
directly. In the earlier work of the nineteenth 
century this led to the introduction of “ Kater’s 
reversible pendulum.” This was a pendulum 
fitted with two sets of knife edges, the second 
being arranged near to the centre of oscillation. 
A property of the pendulum is that its time 
of swing is the same whether suspended at the 
axis of rotation or at the axis of oscillation. 
In Kater’s pendulum, a small adjustable 
weight made it possible to obtain closely 
equal times of swing when it was suspended 
from either knife edges ; and when this was 
achieved the length I was simply the distance 
between the knife edges, which was susceptible 
of direct precise measurement. 

In modem gravity surveys it is not 
customary to use a reversible pendulum. The 
absolute length I of the equivalent simple 
pendulum is only required for an absolute 
determination of gravity. Relative values 
of gravity may be found by swinging a pen- 
dulum, for which I is only approximately 
known, at a standard base station ; and then 

^ See “ Clocks and Time-keeping,” § (4). 
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results at any other station become expressible 
in terms of this standard. The absolute 
value at the base may be determined by a 
special research* 

(ii.) Corrections . — ^In the practical case the 
pendulum swings in air, and corrections for the 
buoyancy of the air, as well as its viscosity, 
are necessary. Further, the equivalent length 
I varies when the temperature changes, and 
it is essential to have a good determination of 
the temperature of the pendulum itself. A 
further correction, due to the yielding of the 
stand, called the “ flexure correction,” was not 
taken into account in earlier work. Even 
with a very rigid stand the lateral pull of the 
pendulum as it swings is sufficient to set up 
small oscillations in the stand, and this raises 
the position of the instantaneous centre of 
rotation and so alters the time of swing. The 
results of the early observations in India, 
made by Captains Basevi and Heaviside 
between 1866 and 1874, in which no measure 
of the flexure was made, as well as other 
observations of the same and earlier dates, on 
this account are burdened with an appreci- 
able error, which cannot now be accurately 
estimated ; so that the precision of these early 
results is much impaired 

(iii.) The Indian Survey Apparatus . — 
It is impossible to describe in the present 
article details of all modem pendulum equip- 
ments, and for these reference must be ma^ 
to the publications of the Survey Depart- 
ments which use them. The modem 
apparatus, in use in India since 1904, exhibits 
the main features of modem practice. A 
long series of observations were made with 
this in 1903 at Kew and Greenwich, All 
subsequent observations in India are thus 
related to Kew as primary base; while, in 
India, Dehra Dun serves the purpose of a 
secondary base, observed at both at the 
beginning and end of each season. Pendulums 
brought to India by continontal obsOTvers 
have strengthened the relation between Indian 
and European bases. It may be said in 
general explanation that the usual method 
is to determine the difference of time of swing 
of a free pendulum and that of a clock pen- 
dulum by the method of coincidences ; while 
the rate of the clock is determined by nightly 
star observations. The following description of 
the Indian apparatus is taken from Sir Gerald 
Lenox Conyngham’s account (3, No. 10). 

The apparatus (see Plate I.) was made by E. 
Schneider of Vienna after Cblonel von Stemeck’s 
design. The pendulums are four in number, all of 
precisely similar appearance and very nearly equal 
times of vibration. Their numbers are 137, 138, 
139. and 140. They are made of brass heavily 
gilded, and have agate edges on which to vibrate ; 
each has a small vertical mirror securely fastened to 
its head just above the line of these edges. 


I The stand on which the pendulums hang during 
I the observation is solidly made of brass in the form 
of a truncated cone with three large apertures in 
the conical surface. It rests on three footscrews 
which are capable of being firmly clamped- The 
stand carries a highly polished agate plane for the 
reception of the agate edges. 

This plane is pierced by an oblong hole through 
which the head of the pendulum which is to be 
suspended is passed from underneath ; after passage 
the pendulum is turned through a right angle so that 
the knife edge bridging the hole rests on the agate 
surface. In order to avoid accidental injury to the 
agates, such as might happen if the edges h^ to be 
placed on the plane by hand, the edges are divided 
into two portions, inner and outer, and stirrups are 
provided on which the operator places the latter in 
the first instance; then by the action of a slow 
motion screw the stirrups are gently lowered from 
under the edges until the inner or true portions rest 
on the plane, the outer being entirely free. 

In the base of the stand a lever is provided for 
starting the oscillation of the pendulum. It has an 
adjusting screw so that an oscillation of any desired 
amplitude can be imparted. 

The pendulums swing in air at the natural pressure, 
but are protected by a cover from draughts. 

The flash-box constitutes the other essential part 
of the equipment.. It contains a contrivance where- 
by a shutter, moving up and down under the control 
of a break-circuit clock, allows a flash of light to pass 
through a slit at every beat or every alternate liat. 
This flash of light is reflected by the mirror on the 
vibrating pendulum into a smaU telescope fixed on 
the top of the flash-box ; the times at which the 
flash passes the horizontal wire in the field of the 
telescope correspond to the coincidences of the free 
pendulum with the clock pendulum ; the intervals 
between such passages are therefore the coincidence 
intervals of the pendulums. 

The coincidence interval c of each of the pendulums 
tmder discussion with that of a sidereal clock is about 
35 seconds. This is connected with the time of 
vibration s by the equation 

5=c/(2c-1). 

If c=35 sec,, s =0-607 sec. approximately. 

On the front of the flash-box th^e is a porcelain 
scale graduated into divisions of 3 mm. By observing 
tike reflection of this scale in the pendulum mirror 
and noting how many divisions pass over the central 
wire of the telescope as the pendulum vibrates, the 
amplitude of the vibration is determined, when the 
distance between the mirror and the scale is known, 
A convenient distance is about 2 metres and a 
convenient initial amplitude (semi-arc) of vibration 
is from 12 minutes to 20 minutes. 

Besides the pendulum apparatus the equipment 
includes a clock with a half-seconds pendulum, 
specially designed for portability. It has a con- 
venient arrangement whereby the pendulum can be 
lifted from its bearings and clamped to the back of 
the case, so that it need not be taken ofl for a journey. 
The pendulum, made by Riefler of Munich, is of invar. 

The break-circuit arrangement consists of a light 
lever fixed to one side of the clock case which is 
lifted by a short arm on the pendulum as it approaches 
the end of its swing in that direction. The lever is 
adjustable so .that the circuit may be broken for a 
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longer or shorter fraction of a second at; will. The reading, y the coefficient to reduce this to zero 
clock was made by Messrs. Strasaer and Rohde of temperature, and e the pressure of aqueous 
Glasshiitte. vapour, then 

§ (3) Detailed ConRECTioisrs. — ^Five cor- ^ ^ ^ ~ • 3e/8B) ^ 

rections to observation results are required, ^ ^ Vo ^ 760(1 + *00367r) 



PliATB I. 


to reduce to (i.) a vacuum, (ii.) temperature 
0° C., (iii.) an infinitely small arc, (iv.) sidereal 
seconds on account of clock rate, (v.) a rigid 
pillar and stand (flexure). The unit in the 
correction to the time is in each case in the 
seventh place of decimals. 

(i. ) Vacuum Correction . — This is proportional 
to /), the air density. If be the density at 
pressure 760 and temperature zero, T, To the 
absolute temperatures, p, the pressures, 
r the temperature centigrade, B the barometer 


and the correction becomes 

- )fc'B( 1 + yr )( 1 - 3/8 . 3e/8B) , 

“760(1 + •00367t) 

and k* is a coefficient depending on the shape, 
surface, etc., of the pendulum, determined ex- 
perimentally. The last quantity is found by 
swinging the pendulum simultaneously with 
a standard pendulum. Mean h' for the Indian 
pendulums is 600 with a probable error of 2 or 
3 per cent. 
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( ii. ) Temp ercU ure Correct ion. — Reduction 
for the temperature of the pendulum is -fcr, 
where h depends on the coefficient of expansion 
of the pendulum and r is its temperature C. 
The mean value of ^ is 49. The temperature of 
the pendulum itself — not that of the surround- 
mg aiT’ — is what is required. On this account 
Sir Gerald Lenox Conyngham introduced a 
“ dummy pendulum ” exactly like the actual 
pendulums except that its stem was bored to 
admit a thermometer, which always remained 
in position. This dummy is kept in the 
same chamber as the other pendulums, and 
the temperatures of all are assumed identical. 
On account of the magnitude of the tempera- 
ture correction, it has hitherto been found 
unsatisfactory to observe in a tent, for even 
when this has double walls large fluctuations 
of temperature occur. Observations have 
accordingly always been made in a room ; and 
this restricts the choice of stations. 

Conyngham suggested the use of an invar 
pendulum ; but this did not go further at the 
time, as it was objected that the magnetic 
properties of invar would render it affected 
by the earth’s magnetic field. Since that date 
invar pendulums have been used successfully 
both in America and Germany ; the magnetic 
difficulties have been found to be trifling. 

Conyngham has also employed quartz, a 
material with a minute, coefficient of expan- 
sion, but found the pendulum too light to be 
satisfactory. 

H. Nagaoka considered the question of in- 
variable pendulums in 1919 (15). He made 
an elaborate comparison of the suitability 
of various materials available for the con- 
struction of invariable pendulums. Ror this 
purpose, on account of its properties, tungsten 
is strongly recommended. The physical con- 
stants of timgsten are given, and it is shown 
that the pendulum could be entirely constructed 
of tungsten. The advantage of having every 
part of the same material is considerable. 


The points emphasised are the high density, 
low thermal expansibility, also the great hard- 
ness and chemical resistance of tungsten. 

(iii.) Redudtwn to Small Arc. — This is simply 
-iJa^/lfl, where s is the observed time of vibra- 
tion and a the semi-arc in circular measure. 
The mean a during the observation may be 
used with sufficient accuracy. 

(iv.) Time Correction. — Since the time of 
vibration is nearly 0-507 second, reduction (iv.) 
on account of a clock rate of 1 sec. per diem is 
0-507/86400== 58-7. 10-^ seconds. 

(v.) Rigidity Correction. — ^Reduction to a 
rigid pillar. When a pendulum swings it 
gradually sets up an oscillation in the stand 
supporting it ; in other words, the knife edges 
of the pendulum and the portion of the stand 
on which they bear have a small lateral 
movement. This has the effect of raising the 
geometrical axis of rotation, and increasing 
the effective length of the pendulum. If an 
auxiliary pendulum of equal period is suspended 
on the stand, with its knife edges parallel to 
those of the first pendulum, an oscillation is set 
up in it, and by measuring the rate of growth 
of this oscillation, a measure of the flexure 
of the stand may be derived. Professor 
Schumann (see also Abetti (22)) of the Prussian 
Geodetic Institute investigated the relation, 
which may be reduced to 
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where s is the common time of vibration, 
and <py xp are amplitudes of driven and driving 
pendulum, and K, K' their moments of 
inertia. It is usual to observe <f), xp at intervals 
of two minutes up to sixteen minutes from 
the start, when 0 is nearly zero. 

§ (4) Details of a Computation. — ^T he 
following computation example of one pen- 
dulum, swung at the Indian station Katni, 
will further illustrate the practical working 
of the observations and corrections ; 



Barometer. 

Hygrometer. 

Arc. 

Pendulum Thermometers. 

Time. 







In 

In Air. 











H. 

T. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Above. 

Below. 

No. 616. 

Tipper. 

No. 105368. 

Lower. 

No. 105369. 

h. m. 

1 22 

mm. 

731-2 

a 

20-6 

C. 

21-2 

C. 

15-0 

8-7 

8-7 

20-20 

20-47 

20-45 





8-1 

7-0 

8-1 

6-9 

20-20 

20-21 

20-29 

20-31 

20-32 

20-33 


731-5 

21-1 

21-4 

16-0 

6-7 

6-6 

20-23 

20-60 

20-60 

Mean« 

731-3 

20-8 

21-3 

15-0 

7-6 

7-6" 

20-21 

20-42 

20-43 





Coincidences 

Correction 

Corrected Mean 

-0-20 

20-22 

-0-24 

20-19 


2 U 
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No. 

Time. 

No. 

Time. 20 

Difference. 

Remarks. 


m. s. 


m. s. 

m. s. 


1 

29 32-0 

62 

3 52-2 

34 20-2 


2 

30 5-4 

63 

4 26-0 

20-6 


3 

39-8 

64 

5 0-0 

20-2 


4 

31 13-3 

65 

33-8 

20-5 


5 

47-3 

66 

6 7-6 

20*3 


6 

32 21 -8 

67 

41-0 

19-2 


7 

55-0 

68 

7 15-1 

20-1 


8 

33 28-6 

69 

49-0 

20-4 


9 

34 2-7 

70 

8 22-9 

20-2 


10 

36-0 

71 

56-1 

20-1 


11 

35 10-0 

72 

9 30-3 

20-3 


12 

43-2 

73 

10 4-1 

1 

20-9 





Mean= 

34 20*25 

s. 

c =33-775 


Density Correction = --A:'D. 
^•'= 594 . 


1 760(1 + -O0367t) 

D” B'(l- -000167) 

-=^(1 + -003837) 

Jd 


Dry bulb 

21-3 

Wet bulb 

15-0 

(1) — 1 e (from Chart I.) 

-3-5 

(2) Barometer reading 

731*3 

(3) Index correction 

-0-3 

B'=(l)+(2)+(3) 

728 

Mean of pendulum ther- 
mometers in air=r 

20-2 

760 

(4) ^ 

1-044 

760 

(5) -:^x -003837 

Jd 

0-081 

(4)+(5) = l 

1*125 

-a'D 

-528 

Clock rate correction »= 

68'7m. 


Daily rate *=14^ 
MX 58-7 


Gaining. 

-2-96 

-174 


Temperature Correction 
= -A:T. 

fc=49-0. 


Thermometer in 

dummy No. 516. 


Mean reading 

Correction 

Temperature 

«T 

-XT 


20-21 

-0-08 

20-13 

-986 


Arc CoiTection= — s 


16 


— -^x-0178. 


Total arc reading in 
scale of flash- box 
(1 div. =3 mm.)=n 

Distance in mm. from 
scale to pend, mirror ==d 

Correction (from Chart II ) 
3w. 

— =»tan (semi-arc) 

4a 

Semi- arc = a (from Table 1) 


15-2 

2205 

-9 

•0051701 

18^ 


Observed Time of Vibration ^ 


c 

"2c-l" 


61c 

61 (2c- 1) 
c 

^“ 2^1 


Density 

Correction 

Temperature 

Correction 

Arc Correction 

Flexure 

Correction 

Rate Correction 


Sum of correc- 
tions =>0 


Corrected time of Vibration =S=s-fC 


2060-25 

4059-50 

0-5075133 


-628 

-986 

-9 

-65 

-174 


- 1762, 


0-6073381 


log. 

log. 

log. 


3*3139200 

3-6084725 

r-7054475 


The corrections are all 
y in units of the seventh 
decimal place. 


Correction =5= as rate is . 

gaming 
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The usual programme at a field station 
is to swing each pendulum twice daily at 
twelve hours intervals, whereby any diurnal 
atmospheric variation is compensated. Each 
complete set of observations on one pendulum 
occupies about forty minutes; and with the 
time spent in changing pendulums and allow- 
ing temperatures to steady, the observations 
on four pendulums occupy four hours. 
Observations usually extend over three days. 

§ (5) Other Methods. — ^Methods of deter- 
mining the intensity of gravity, other than 
that of the pendulum, have been proposed. > 

(i.) Threlfall and Polloch — In Threlfall 
and Pollock’s Gravity Balance (8) a quartz 
thread is mounted horizontally and is attached, 
at one end to a spring which takes up 
variation of tension, and at the other end 
to an axle which can be rotated, in line 
with the thread. At the centre of the thread 
and at right angles to it is attached a light 
rod or lever bearing a weight at a suitable 
distance from the thread. The quartz thread 
is given several complete twists and the weight 
on the rod is adjusted so that the rod is 
held in a horizontal position by the two 
balancing forces due to the torsion of the thread 
and the weight of the rod. If now the balance 
is removed to a place where the gravity force 
is different, the rod will not remain horizontal ; 
but it can be brought back into a horizontal 
position by twisting the thread, by means of 
the torsion head. When suitable allowance 
has been made for temperature change, the 
pressure having been kept constant, the 
angular twist of the torsion head gives a 
measure of the difference of gravity at the two 
places. 

The thread and the framework bearing it 
were kept in an air-tight enclosure, the torsion 
head being worked through a stuffing box 
contrived to be air-tight by means of mercury. 
The temperature was determined by a platinum 
wire thermometer placed beside the thread. 
It was estimated that various errors in deduced 
value of g ” were liable to amount to *003 
dyne; and an error of -002 was to be 
expected. 

The advantages of such a balance are ; 

(1) time observations are not necessary, so 
that cloudy skies do not dela^y the work'; 

(2) the observation can be completed in 
three hours, of which half is spent in packing 
and unpacking. Observations have to be 
made at times of maximum or minimum 
temperature, as a varying temperature vitiates 
the results. The complete equipment weighed 
226 lbs. 

The designers used the instrument in 
Australia prior to 1900; but nothing later 
has been published concerning it; and it is 
understood that the difficulties of accurately 
allowing for temperature caused the precision 


of the balance to be considerably less than 
had been anticipated. 

(ii.) Measurements at Sea, (a) The Hypso- 
meter Apparatus . — ^Attempts have been made 
to determine gravity at sea. The underlying 
principles employed were (1) to compare the 
atmospheric pressure as given by a mercury 
barometer with that foimd by a hypsometer or 
aneroid ; (2) to observe the height of a sealed 
mercury barometer. In both cases a marine 
pattern barometer or one of special design 
is used to reduce to the smallest amount the 
“ pumping ” of the mercury caused by the 
ship’s motion. In the first case the mercury 
barometer reading varies with ‘‘ g,” while the 
hypsometer gives the absolute air-pressure. 
In the second case, the weight of the mercury 
which varies as ^ ” is balanced against a 
constant mass of air, whose pressure can be 
computed. 

Dr. Hecker of the Prussian Geodetic In- 
stitute began observations with the hypso- 
meter apparatus early in this century, and 
published results for the Atlantic, Indian, 
and Pacific Oceans, and the Black Sea be- 
tween 1903 and 1910 (9). Great trouble was 
experienced as a result of the ship’s oscillatory 
motion, which caused excessive ** pumping ” 
in the mercury barometers ; and it may be 
said at once that the results obtained cannot 
be relied on. The barometers differed from 
the ordinary land pattern in having a capillary 
stricture in the centre portion of the main 
tube. Each side of the capillary portion the 
bore was reduced to a diameter of 1 mm., 
and only the upper and lower extremities 
were of customary bore. In the lower portion 
an air trap was introduced to prevent the 
access of ak bubbles into the capillary. In 
this way “ pumping ’ ’ was to some extent 
overcome. 

The hypsometer thermometers gave trouble 
owing to variability resulting, in Hecber’s 
opinion, from the repeated boiling for con- 
siderable periods to which they were subjected. 
The value of the work lies in the experience 
gained rather than the values of “ gf ” obtained. 

(h) Dr, Duffield's Method. — In 1914 the 
British Association visited Austraha. Dr. 
Duffield took the opportunity afforded to 
attempt some determinations of gravity at 
sea on the voyages out and home. He 
took with him three apparatuses, in one 
of which Hecker’s hypsometers were replaced 
by aneroid barometers; while of the other 
two both used the principle of balancing the 
weight of a column of mercury against the 
pressure of a constant mass of air, one being 
of Duffield’s and the other of Keeker’s design. 
Duffield has communicated his experiences 
with his own apparatus to the Royal Society ; 
and he has written of the other two in the 
Report of the British Association (10 {a), 11). 
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Further reference here will he restricted to 
Duffield’s own apparatus, from which the most 
promising results were obtained. Buffield does 
not consider even these results as entirely 
satisfactory; but they are undoubtedly an 
advance on any previous work. 

The use of a sealed mercury barometer had 
been made, but without much success, by 
Mascart on land in 
1882. Duffield’s ap- 
paratus was in an 
experimental stage in 
1914 when it was 
taken to Australia 
and back. In his 
' paper Dr. Buffield 
says ; “ A constant 

volume of air was 
maintained in the 
bulb B (see Fig. 1) 
by keeping the mer- 
cury always up to the 
pointer C. The air in 
the bulb was under 
reduced pressure in 
order to keep the ap- 
paratus within reason- 
able dimensions. The 
barometer tube was 
bent so that H was 
vertically over C, the 
length of the column 
of mercury HC being 
approximately 20 cm. 
The level was kept at 
C by raising or lower- 
ing the level of the I 
mercury in the index I 
tube B, which was of 
fine bore; an opera- 
tion which was effected 
by means of an ex- 
haust pump. It was 
from the reading of 
the level of the mer- 
cury in this tube, when 
contact was made with 
the pointer C, that 
the value of gravity 
was calculated. The 
other side tube E was 
of wider bore, and was used only for making 
the initial adjustment at the beginning of the 
voyage. It was introduced on account of 
the great difficulty of correctly adjusting the 
amount of mercury in the apparatus, and to 
enable it to be used for various ranges of 
temperature.” Contact of mercury with 
pointer C was revealed by a telephone and 
trembler in a circuit which was closed there- 
by. A temperature compensation device, due 
to Mr. Horace Barwin, in which the size 
of the reservoir is chosen to make the total 


volume V of mercury contained such that its 
rise at H, due to a change of temperature — 
constant level at C and B being maintained — 
will just balance the increase of pressure of the 
air in B, due to the same rise in temperature. 
In symbols this implies the condition au=aAT, 
where a is the dilatation coefficient of mercury, 
V is the total volume of mercury, a is area of 
cross-section of barometer tube at HJ and h 
is the height of the mercury surface at H 
above that at C. This device makes an 
absolute compensation at one temperature 
only, but gives a considerable compensation 
also for temperatures not widely different. 

It appears that contact at C could be gauged 
with precision of -002 mm., corresponding to a 
precision in “g” of 1 in 10'-^ or 0-01 dyne. 
In the index tube B a change of level of 1 mm. 
corresponded to Agf— 0*058 dyne. Capillary 
tubes, indicated in the diagram, were intro- 
duced to prevent ‘‘ pumping ” due to ship’s 
motion. Readings made to evaluate the 
error due to the viscosity of the mercury in 
these capillaries suggest that this, combined 
with errors of contact, vibration, and tempera- 
ture, would not exceed 0*01 dyne. The whole 
apparatus was immersed in a tank fitted with 
suitable windows, etc., and filled with water ; 
and the tank was suspended by cords in the 
refrigerator rooms of the ships on which the 
apparatus was tested. 

(iii.) Correction . — ^There is a correction to all 
readings with mercury barometers, whether 
sealed or open to the air, on account of the ship’s 
motion in longitude. This, due to change in 
the centrifugal force, is given by the expression 
2wu QOS \ sin a, where co is the earth’s angular 
velocity, v is the speed of the ship, X is the 
latitude, and a is the deviation of the ship’s 
course from true north or south. This amounts 
to about 0*05 millibar per knot at latitude 50°. 
The reality of this correction has been experi- 
mentally verified by Buffield on the destroyer 
Plucky in the English Channel. 

In a paper (10 (6)) in Proc. Roy. 8oc., 
Professor Sir Arthur Schuster discusses mathe- 
matically the effects of oscillation due to 
ship’s rolling and pitching and vertical motion. 
In this paper certain relations between 
cross-section and lengths ot the various 
tubes are deduced, which would cause such 
effects to be a minimum. Schuster estimates 
the probable error of a determination, and 
with certain selected dimensions he finds the 
error in Agjg as great as 1*4.10“® due to 
a vertical oscillation of the ship of amplitude 
1 metre. 

§ (6) Measurements oe the Rates of 
Change of Gravity. — ^An apparatus of type 
entirely different from any so far described 
is the gravity balance of Baron Eotvos (see 
Fig. 2 and Plate II.). This is a torsion 
balance in which a horizontal tubular beam 
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Fig. 2. 


is supported by a platinum wire from a torsion 
bead. A mirror is attached to the beam, 
which reflects a 
spot of light for 
reading purposes. 

At one end of 
the beam a plati- 
num cylinder is 
inserted in the 
tube, while at 
the other end a 
second platinum 

cylinder is either hung by a thread 
whose length can be varied, or else 
inserted in the tube. If U is the 
potential of the gravitational forces, 

K the moment of inertia of the 
suspended system, yyi the mass of the 
platinum cylinder suspended at the 
end of a thread of length I, li- 
the distance of the thread from the 
torsion axis, and a the azimuthal 
angle of the beam from the a;-axis; 
and further, if ^ is the angle of torsion 
and T the torsion constant of the platinum 
wire, the axes of x and y being horizontal, 
that of z vertical, then (7 (a)) 
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By altering the quantities a and ^ it is possible 
to determine the four quantities 

fd^v_d^\ WWW 

dx^ J* dxdy* dxdz* dydz’ 

either by observing the positions of static 
equilibrium or by observing the times of 
oscillation about such positions. Instru- 
mental constants to be determined are m, h, I, 
KIt, and r. The first three can be found 
by direct measurement; K/r is equal to 
(T2+T'2)/27r2, where T and T' are times of 
oscillation of the instrument, with Z= 0 , about 
two positions for which a and a' differ by 90°. 
The last quantity r is found by means of the 
Cavendish experiment, in which a leaden 
globe of known size and form is introduced 
and the resulting deflections are noted. 

The four quantities determined by the 
torsion balance are related to intensity of 
gravity, “ 9 ^,” and the principal radii of 
curvature Pi and pg as follows : 


where X is the angle between the plane of 
principal curvature Pi and the plane xz. 

The sensitivity of this torsion balance is 
very remarkable. The order of values of 
the four quantities which are determined is 
1 - 10 "’ C.G.S., while the differences obtained 
in measuring them repeatedly rarely reaches 
1 - 10 ~®; so that a mean, probably correct to 
1 . 10 -10 can usually be obtained. 

The instrument is shielded from radiation 
effects by a triple case, and observations out 
of doors can only be made satisfactorily during 
hours of darkness. It will be clear that 
objects close to the instrument have an 
appreciable effect on its readings, and it is 
necessary to select a site free from very near 
irregularities or else to compute their effect. 
Baron Eotvos calls this the ‘‘terrain effect ” ; 
he also considers the topographic effect with 
reference to a given set of charts show- 
ing the topography. Using a given 
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sec 2X, 


tan 2X = 



dy^ dx^ 


spheroid and a corresponding formula for “ 
it is possible to find out how much of the 
observed values are natural results of the 
spheroid; and removing these, as well as 
the terrain and topographic effects, residuals 
may be formed, which must be attributed 
to underground irregularities of density. 

Without going into that aspect of the results, 
- but stopping with the removal of the terrain 
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effect, it is possible to determine the form 
of the geoid or level surface above it; but 
for this supplementary observations have to 
be made with the pendulum. 

The instrument seems to be admirably 
adapted for detail survey of a district in which 
rapid variations of gravity occur. As applied 
to find anomalies of crustal density it should 
be especially useful. For actual results 
reference must be made to Baron Eotvos’ 
articles (7 (a), 17). 

II. The Direction of the Force of 
Gravity 

§ (7) The Reference Spheroid. — ^As ex- 
plained in the introduction, gravity at sea-level 
acts in a direction normal to the level surface 
which is called the geoid. The geoid has been 
shown to approximate in form to an oblate 
spheroid; but it exhibits irregularities with 
regard to any spheroid selected, which may be 
revealed by suitable observations. Any point 
may be chosen as a starting-point or origin for 
a geodetic survey, and at this point star obser- 
vations can be made for latitude and azimuth, 
while the longitude may be decided in relation 
to any other point on the earth — ^usually Green- 
wich — ^which is selected as the zero for longi- 
tude. These values may be called astronomic, 
and it is possible to assume that the geodetic 
values of the origin are the same; or, from 
other considerations which will be more easily 
understood later on, to assign small differences 
between the astronomic and geodetic values 
at the origin. Put otherwise, the reference 
spheroid for any survey may be placed so as 
to be parallel to the geoid at the origin, or so 
as to be slightly inclined to it. In the latter 
case the inclination of the spheroid to the 
geoid is defined by the azimuth of the plane 
containing the two normals and the angle 
between the normals to the two surfaces, and 
the components of this angle in meridian and 
prime vertical are the “ plumb-line deflections ” 
in these two directions. These deflections 
wall not ordinarily exceed a few seconds of arc 
if, as is generally the case, the origin is taken 
at a place where there is no reason to expect 
large irregularities in the form of the geoid. 

(i.) Measurement of Position of Point of Ob- 
servation . — ^Now suppose triangulation, emanat- 
ing from a carefully measured base, is executed 
in the neighbourhood of the origin, the origin 
being connected with this triangulation. It 
is possible to apply this triangulation to the 
spheroid, if suitable small reductions are 
applied which depend on the tnt of geoid 
to spheroid. It is to be remembered that a 
theodolite, when set up and carefully levelled, 
has its vertical axis coincident with the normal 
to the geoid. The direction of the normal to 
the spheroid is a matter of choice, and, strictly 


speaking, the spheroid is purely a reference 
figure, introduced for convenience of calculation 
and expression of results. "When observations 
have been reduced to the spheroid — in hori- 
zontal angles the correction is usually very 
minute and has generally been ignored, 
though this cannot be fully justified in all 
cases--calculation may be proceeded with, 
based on formulae derived from the geometry 
of the spheroid. In this way the latitudes and 
longitudes of all points fixed by the triangula- 
tion can be determined, and these are generally 
called the geodetic latitudes and longitudes 
of the points concerned. If astronomic ob- 
servations, the same as made at the origin, 
are made at any of these further points, 
their astronomic latitudes and longitudes may 
be found. The astronomic and geodetic 
values will show a small difference, and this 
difference will vary from point to point, thus 
indicating irregularities of the geoid. 

(ii.) Measurement of Height of Point of Ob- 
servation . — ^It remains to refer to the height. 
Here again the geoidal and spheroidal heights, 
at the origin, may be regarded as identical or 
but slightly different. In practice the origin 
of the survey, being an actual point on the 
earth, will be above the geoid ; and its height 
above the geoid will have been determined by 
spirit-leveUing operations between some tidal 
station, where mean sea -level has been deter- 
mined, and the origin. It has been customary 
to assume that this height is the same at the 
origin, reckoned either from spheroid or 
geoid — ^which is tantamount to saying that the 
geoid and spheroid either cut or touch on the 
vertical through the origin. This is a perfectly 
proper assumption to make until further 
considerations show cause for a different 
assumption ; but it is not to be forgotten 
that thereby the position of the spheroid is 
restricted, and that after the choice has been 
made at one point it cannot be made again 
elsewhere in the same survey. The spheroid 
so selected as regards height and deflections 
at the origin of one survey is not identically 
placed with a spheroid of the same dimensions 
selected in the same way for a disconnected 
survey. 

As the normals to spheroid and geoid are 
slightly different, variably so from point to 
point, it is clear that the two surfaces separate 
one from the other, the amount of separation 
sometimes increasing and sometimes diminish- 
ing. When in the course of triangulation 
the angular altitudes of surrounding stations 
are observed, these altitudes may be put in 
terms of the spheroid by applying reductions 
for (a) plumb-line deflection ; (6) atmospheric 
refraction.^ The deduction of the hei^t of 
such points above the spheroid then becomes 

^ See article “ Trigonometrical Heights and 
Terrestrial Atmospheric Hefraction.*^ 
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a matter of simple computation. If also 
spirit -levelling connects the several points, 
their height from the geoid becomes known ; 
for spirit -levelling, in virtue of the shortaiess 
of the shots and the constant setting up of the 
instrument levelled in terms of the geoid, 
clearly yields geoidal heights. The difference 
of geoidal and spheroidal heights of the same 
point is a direct measure of. the separation 
of the geoid from the reference spheroid, and 
thus defines the form of the geoid. When 
the form of the geoid is known, the direction 
of gravity, which is normal to the geoid, is 
also known. 

It will be seen that to investigate fuUy the 
direction of gravity the form of the geoid must 
be found; but the direction of gravity at 
selected points may be obtained by suitable 
astronomical observations, combined with 
properly reduced triangulation connecting the 
points with the origin of the survey. If aU 
observations were free from error, deflections 
in prime vertical would be equally well given 
by observations either for longitude or azimuth. 
In practice azimuthal error develops in triangu- 
lation ; and so it is proper to observe at some 
stations for both longitude and azimuth, 
whereby the station becomes what is called 
a “Laplace point,” and the longitude result 
yields a means of correcting the azimuthal 
error of triangulation. 

The necessary work, apart from triangula- 
tion itself, accordingly includes astronomic 
observations for (1) latitude, (2) longitude, 

(3) azimuth. 

§ (8) Determination oe Latitude. — 
The most precise observations for latitude 
are: 

(i.) Talcott method, with zenith telescope 
(in meridian). 

(ii.) Prismatic Astrolabe method (out of 
meridian). 

Either method is susceptible of great accuracy. 
The first has been m use for many years, 
the second is a recent development. Both 
methods avoid readings of the vertical angles 
and the attendant errors due to graduation 
imperfection ; further, refraction effects cancel 
out to a large extent, if the refraction may be 
regarded as independent of azimuth* 

(i.) Tcdcott Method . — This depends on the 
construction of a star programme in which 
the stars are selected in pairs, one north and 
one south of the zenith, and of nearly equal 
zenith distance at time of meridian transit. 
The times of transit must be reasonably close 
together, as both stars of a pair have to be 
observed before another pair can be dealt 
with. Their zenith distances must be suffi- 
ciently nearly equal that the stars can appear 
in the field, though not at its centre, when 
the telescope is set with their mean zenith 
distance. 


The instrument used is called a zenith 
telescope. It is provided with a vertical 
circle which is us^ only for setting. Two 
sensitive levels are attached to the vertical 
circle reading verniers. The verniers are set 
to the mean zenith distance, and the tele^ope 
swung round till the bubbles float, and then 
turned in azimuth into the meridian, either 
north or south according as the first star of the 
pair is north or south. When the star appears 
it is intersected by a wire which is traversed in 
altitude by a micrometer screw, whose read- 
ing is booked as the star crosses the vertical 
wire ; the levels are also read. The telescope 
is then turned through 180° in azimuth, and 
the second star observed in the same way. 
These meridian settings are made by bringing 
the instrument against one of two stops, 
which are previously adjusted to agree with 
the meridian. There is no need to read the 
vertical circle, which is the same for two 
stars of a pair. But it is necessary to know 
the value of the eye -piece micrometer, as well 
as of the level scales. Both these quantities 
cancel out to a great extent in the mean of a 
large number of pairs. 

To fix the azimuthal stops in their proper 
positions a referring mark at a convenient 
distance is set up prior to the observations. 
In addition, azimuth is observed nightly by 
means of timing the transit of a circumpolar 
star, from which azimuthal deviation may 
be computed. Time is determined by means 
of transits of a few stars of small zenith 
distance, while for coUimation one or more 
stars of zenith distance less than 1° are 
observed on both faces. The following 
general rules are followed : 

(1) Z.D. of a latitude star should not exceed 

40°. 

(2) The difference of Z.D.’s of a pair should 

not exceed 40'. 

(3) The interval in R,A. between two stars 

of a pair should not be less than one 
minute nor greater than twenty 
minutes. 

(4) The interval between the second star 

of one pair and the first of the next 
pair should not be less than one and 
a half minutes. 

(5) No star should be smaller than seventh 

magnitude ; first and second magni- 
tude stars should be avoided. 

The general principle of the Talcott method 
is illustrated by the formulae 

whence 

2 2 

where 0 is the latitude of the station, fg 
are the Z.D.’s of a pair of north and south 
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stars, whose declinatioBS are 5 k» ^s* will 
be at once apparent 'that 1(^8 “- ^’n) is immedi- 
ately dediicihle from the micrometer eye-piece 
readings, diale vel men t, as indicated by the 
levels, being duly allowed for. 

It is necessary also to determine the inclina- 
tion of the transit axis to the horizontal, and 
for this a striding level is used. If Wj, W 2 , 
and Ej, Ej are the level readings of the western 
and eastern ends, when the level is placed 
on the transit axis and reversed, the inclina- 
tion i=(Wi + Wg -Ej -E2)(3^/4), n being the 
value in seconds of one division of the bubble. 
The correction to the time of transit of a star 
k i/15 cos f sec where ^ is the zenith distance 
and 5 the north polar distance. The deviation 
of the instrument is allowed for in computmg 
the distance from the meridian at which the 
star was observed; for this must also be 
known chronometer error, coUimation and 
inclination. CoDimation error in azimuth 
has therefore to be determined. 

(iL) Latitude by Prismatic Astrolabe , — A 
d^ription of this instrument is given, § (9) 
(iii.). By its means latitude and time are 
simultaneously determined. 

§ (9) Determination of Lonoittide, — 
Longitude observations aU depend on the 
accurate determination of local time. Time 
may be found by 

(L) Timing of star meridian transits. 

(iL) Observing time at which east and west 
stars are. at a known altitude, this 
altitude being observed. 

(ML) Using the Msmatic Astrolabe in 
method (2), tine altitude then being 
very approximately 60°. 

(i) Meridian Transits . — The usual transit 
instrument is a telescope with bent eye-piece, 
set up approximately in the meridian. It 
is equipped with an arrangement by which 
it may he swung round 180° in azimuth, by 
lifting the telescope off its Y bearings and 
replacing it thereon after reversal In the 
usual type the eye -piece has three groups of 
vertical cross-lines. A, B, C, each containing 
some five lines. The plan of the observation 
is to observe the time at which a star crones 
^h of the wires of group A, when the 
instrument is face west (or east), and, after 
turning through 180°, observing the time at 
which the same star crosses the same wdres, 
the instrument now being face east (or west). 
The mean of these observations is clearly 
free from coUimation error. Timing is usually 
done by means of a tappet in circuit wdth a 
chronograph, and so aU the instants of transit 
are recorded graphicaUy. 

An alternative device is to have a micrometer 
eye-piece which is traversed so that the star 
remains intersected for some moments, and 
suitable electric contacts m the micrometer 
(12 (e), p. 10) cause a record on the chrono- 


graph at the instant the star reaches certaii 
definite positions. If the same observation! 
are made wdth instrument reversed the meai 
of the results is obviously reduced to a centn 
position free from coUimation error. 

Errors of adjustment of the instrument, alik< 
as regards horizontality of the transit axis 
perpendicularity of this to the line of coUima 
tion, and deviation of the line of coUimatior 
from the meridian, usually exist. The seconc 
of these has an effect which cancels in th< 
means of observations face west and face east 
The first may be determined either by striding 
level or by a method of auto -coUimation ir 
which the cross -lines and their image bj 
reflection in a mercury bath (when the instru- 
ment is pointed to the nadir) are observed, anc 
the discrepancy of position of a line and its 
image are measured, in the two azimuthal posi- 
tions of the instrument. The deviation error is 
determined by observations to azimuth stars 
of large zenith distance, whose time of transit 
' k noted. The time stars are chosen of as small 
zenith distance as possible, when the deviation 
error has a minimum effect. 

So far the determination of local time haa 
been dealt with. To find the longitude it 
is necessary to find the local time of some 
occurrence which is observable at both ends 
of the longitude arc. Formerly thk was 
arranged for by sending a group of signals 
from one end of the arc to the other by means 
of electric telegraph. These were duly re- 
corded on the same chronograph as the local 
time observations, whereby the local time of 
the signak was recorded. More recently 
arcs have been measured with the help of 
wireless telegraphy. This has very much 
widened the scope of the observation, as it 
k no longer necessary for a longitude station 
to be in the vicinity of a telegraph ofiSce. In 
general, stations of principal triangulation 
and telegraph offices are not closely situated, 
and connection by triangulation is not easy. 

Quite recently, with the introduction of 
thermionic valves into wireless apparatus and 
the corresponding increase of the range at 
which signals can be perceived by a portable 
field equipment, a stiU further advance 
appears feasible. Observations of the daUy 
time signals sent out from one of the large 
stations such as Eiffel Tower, Nauen, New 
York, etc., may be made at most parts of the 
globe, and combined with local time observa- 
tions should suffice to determine the longitude 
of the place, relative to the emitting station. 
Thk presumes that the time signals are very 
precise, which k understood to be the case. 

(ii.) EaM arid West Stars. — The time 
may be found with considerable preokion 
from observations of the altitudes of a number 
of east and west stars and the chronometer 

tiTYlfia r>r>rrAffl'nn'n/-1'mnr m-L _ 
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stars should be selected in pairs, one east and 
one west, placed symmetrically with respect 
to the meridian. This method would not be 
employed if a transit instrument were available, 
but can be carried out with a theodolite. The 
vertical circle has to be read, and any gradua- 
tion error in it introduces an error into the 
deduced time, 

(iii.) Prismatic Astrolabe . — This instru- 
ment was invented by MM. Claude and 
Briencourt and is made by M. Jobin of Paris, 
in three sizes. The writer has not seen any 
account of the actual field performance of the 
two larger size instruments ; but even the 
smallest gives excellent results. The follow- 
ing description is taken from Dr. Ball’s 
handbook (16 (a), (b )) : 

The essential features of the instrument are shown 
diagrammatically in Piff. 3. An equilateral glass 



prism, E, is placed in front of the object-glass of a 
horizontal telescope, AA, the back of the prism 
being normal to the optic axis and the edges of the 
prism being horizontal. At P is an artificial horizon 
formed by a horizontal mercury surface. Two 
parallel rays, SS', from a star, one incident on the 
prism and the other on the mercury surface, will 
form a pair of images in the plane of the principal 
focus, /, of the objective, which images will be co- 
incident at the instant when the star’s altitude is 
exactly 60°, but will be separated as the star’s 
altitude differs from 60°. An observer looking 
through the telescope at a star which is about to 
pass tihe altitude-circle of 60° wiU see two images 
which gradually approach and pass each other ; and 
observation of the time at which the images pass each 
other will ^ve the instant at which the star attains 
the altitude 60°. 

It will be percrived that the reason for making the 
angles of the prism 60° is that the rays from the star, 
both direct and reflected, enter the prism-faces 
normally ; they are then totally reflected within the 
prism, and ultimately leave the back face of the 
prism, again normally, to enter the telescope. The 
equilateral form of the prism is the only one by which 
these conditions can be attained. The prism is the 
vital feature of the prismatic astrolabe, and the 
' performance of the instrument depends almost 
entirely on the perfection of its workmanship. 
The faces must be truly plane, in order to give clear 
and well-defined images, the edges must be parallel, 
and the angles must be very nearly 60°. So high is 
the degree of perfection reached by the maker in the 
optical workmanship of the prism that he can 
guarantee the instrument to give altitude constant 
to within 0^*1. This does not mean, of course, that 
the prism angles are within 0^-1 of 60°, for it can be 
shown that, provided the faces are plane, a devia- 


tion of 1' from the 60° angle can be permitted with- 
out affecting the constancy of altitude by more than 
0^*1. If the working angle of the prism is very 
slightly greater or less than 60°, the only effect is that 
the stars w*ill be always observed at an altitude 
differing slightly from 60°, the altitude being, in 
fact, equal to ^+l*8<z, omitting refraction where 
a is the departure of the prism ar^le from 60°. Eor 
it can be shown that the error in altitude is given 
- 1 

by — ^ being the refractive index of the 

prism the correction is l-Sct. 

In Br. Ball’s method the latitude, time and 
constant elevation at which stars are observed 
are regarded as unknowns ; and observations 
to three stars are theoretically sufficient to 
determine these three quantities. It is de- 
sirable, however, to pair stars, so the mini- 
mum observation is to four stars, one in 
each quadrant. For geodetic purposes this 
number would be considerably increased. For 
computation, a simple graphic process has 
been devised. Br. Ball has also arranged 
very convenient tables whereby suitable 
stars are readily selected- Referring to the 
smallest size instrument, when eight stars are 
observed, he says, A very little practice will 
enable an observer to determine the time 
within one -tenth of a second and the latitude 
within about one second, by a couple of hours’ 
observation.” This is sufficiently precise 
for most geodetic purposes even. Moreover, 
the computations may be nearly completed 
before the observations are begim, whereby 
results can be obtained almost immediately 
after the observations have been completed — 
in some cases a great advantage. 

It will be seen that the observation, com- 
bined with wireless signals and triangulation, 
will give the deflections both in meridian and 
prime vertical — thus doing the work of 
zenith telescope and transit instrument. 

In a discussion of the prismatic astrolabe 
at the RwG.S* (16 (c)) attention was drawn 
to an optical difficulty due to the two images 
being formed, each by only half of the tele- 
scope objective. It was stated that this gave 
an elongated image four times as long as 
it was wide; and that this would prevent 
the astrolabe from ever being an instrument 
of the highest precision. This does not 
appear to be in accordance with the actual 
experience of Br. Ball (16 (d)). Another 
objection mentioned was the disturbance of 
the mercury surface by wind. Unless this 
surface can be sufficiently protected observa- 
tions would only be possible when the air is 
calm. It would appear that a suitable screen 
could be arranged to overcome this difficulty. 
For this Captain H. P. Bouglas, R.N., suggests 
a parallel plate of glass laid on the mercury. 
This would give a double image of the star 
by reflection. 

§(10) Azimuth by Ciroumpolab Stars. — 
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This obacrYation is made by theodolite, 
generally in the course of geodetic triangula- 
tion. ()nly close circumpolars (north polar 
distance less than 5^) are used, and these 
are ohserv’ed when near to elongation. The 
criterion generally employed is that the change 
of the star in azimuth shall not exceed V of arc 
in ten seconds of time; so that the effect of 
error in the time shall be negligibly small. 
It is usual to select two stars, one for eastern 
and the other western elongation. The time 
between elongations should be arranged to 
permit of a sufficiently long set of observations 
on the first star to be completed before 
observations on the second are due to com- 
mence. The theodolite is set in the meridian 
given by the triangulation, which is precise 
enough for finding the stars by setting the 
computed horizontal and vertical angles on the 
circles. One station of the triangulation is 
selected as a referring mark, and the course 
of the observation is: Referring mark — star, 
change face, star — referring mark. The 
chronometer times of the star’s crossing of 
some five vertical wires of the telescope is 
recorded; and from these it is possible to 
compute the true azimuth of the star at each 
wire crossing. 

Additional star pairs, near to and north 
and south of the zenith are observed for time. 
Instrumental corrections comprise coUima- 
tion, level, and deviation. The difference 
between the azimuth deduced from the star 
observation and that brought up by the 
triangularion, multiplied by the cotangent 
of the latitude, is the deflection of the plumb- 
line in the prime vertical;- except in so far 
as the triangulation is burdened by accumula- 
tion of observation error. As remarked above, 
this accumulation of error can be controlled by 
the introduction of Laplace stations, at which 
both longitude and azimuth are observed; 
the former furnishing a correction to the 
triangulated azimuth. 

in. Discussion' or Results and 
Reductions 

The apparatus and observations which 
have been described serve to determine values 
of the force and , direction of gra'vity 
at actual stations, generally situated on the 
earth’s surface. The Edtvos balance gives 
the means of determining certain differential 
coefficients of the potential, from which rate 
of change of gr ” in any horizontal direction, 
and the azimuth and difference of principal 
curvatures of the geoid, can be deduced. It 
is occasionally possible by observations in 
mines to find the same quantities at points 
below the earth’s surface. To get the results 
into comparable terms it is necessary that they 
should be reduced to one datum level; and 


the obvious datum is the geoid. Eor this, 
the form of the geoid must be found, and this 
is the first objective of a gravity survey. 

§ ( 11 ) Deflection of the Plumb-line. — 
In expressing results of the observations 
for direction of the force of gravity it is 
customary to state the value of the ‘‘deflec- 
tion of the plumb-line,” i.e. the deviation 
of the vertical — along which gravity acts — 
from the normal to some spheroid which has 
been selected as representing in general the 
form of the geoid. In the same way the force 
of gravity which would occur if the earth 
were actually bounded by this spheroid, which 
is also assumed a level surface of this hypo- 
thetical earth, may be represented by a 
formula; the differences of observed gravity 
reduced to spheroidal level and the spheroidal 
formula value may at once be deduced. In 
this way values of the anomalies of gravity 
both in magnitude and direction are arrived 
at. The spheroid to which these anomalies are 
referred has not necessarily any physical 
significance, but may -without objection be 
used as a reference solid from which all 
anomalies may be reckoned, including those 
of density distribution. Starting with such 
a spheroid, it is next possible to extend the 
law of gravity to points situated above it; 
thus the force of gravity at a height one mile 
above it may be written down, and also the 
amount by which the deviation of the vertical 
(which is a curve) changes in this height. If 
it is assumed that the actiuil magnitude and 
direction of gravity change by the same amount, 
or approximately so, then this procedure will 
give a means of reducing observed values to 
geoidal level. This plan has generally been 
followed in reducing the results of plumb-line 
deflections, and it has often, but not always, 
been used for reducing results for the force of 
^vity. It cannot, however, be completely 
justified. 

§ (12) Catjsb of Irregularities. — ^It is 
clear that at least a portion of the anomaly 
either of force of gra'vity or its direction 
is the result of the irregularities of the 
earth’s surface, more especially those which 
are local. These irregularities will not have 
the same effect at the station as at the point 
vertically below it on the geoid ; so that some 
consideration of irregularities is necessary. 
There is also a complication due to anomalies 
of density at points within the geoid. If - 
the form of the geoid he known, the external 
effects of all internal matter are de'tennina'te. 
As its form is not strictly known, it may be 
assumed, as a first approximation, to have 
those deviations from the spheroid which are 
actually observed at stations above it; and 
in this way it may be possible to reduce the 
observed values sufficiently correctly to 
geoidal level. Meanwhile the method so 
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far adopted is merely to correct the deflection i 
for curvature of the spheroidal v'crtical — 
in practice the correction is a very small 
quantity. As regards reduction of the force 
of gravity to sea -level, the first plan was 
merely to introduce the correction +2^A/R 
which would apply to a point above a spheroid 
with no intervening mass — commonly called 
the “free air’' reduction. A further correc- 
tion was introduced by Bouguer, after whom it 
is named, of amount — (35A/2AR) . g, being the 
effect of the mass, intervening between the 
station and the geoid, assumed to be a plateau, 
where 5 and A are the earth’s crustal and mean 
densities. With this is usually associated 
the topographical correction, which takes 
account of the difference of form of the earth 
from the Bouguer plateau. These latter 
corrections, however, are not planned to give 
the actual values of “ p ” on the geoid vertically 
below the station ; but the value it would 
have were the portion of the earth outside 
the geoid bodily removed. Values of “g” 
thus arrived at are not actual values. They 
take part in an attempt to explain the 
anomalies of “ g,” not to state them. Hay- 
ford’s isostatic reduction, referred to below, 
has the same object in view. 

In some cases the corrections are introduced 
with opposite sign into the formula for “ 

The anomalies are then clearly seen to be those 
occurring at ground -level. 

§ (13) Clairatjt’s Theorem. — Allusion 
was made in § (12) to the fact that if the 
form of the geoid is determined, and the 
distribution of matter external to it is known, 
it is possible to calculate the effects of matter 
interior to the geoid without any further 
information as to its distribution. It is 
easy to show that if any function expressing 
the potential at points exterior to the geoid 
is found, which satisfies the boundary con- 
ditions, this is a unique solution. This 
function would enable “ g ” at any point on 
the geoid to be written down ; and by Green’s 
theorem of the equivalent layer the internal 
portion can be replaced by a hypothetical 
skin distribution over the geoid of surface 
density g'/47r. 

A particular case of this is Clairaut’s 
equation, generalised by Stokes, 

+ and 

Po " S^90“S^O 

where e is the ellipticity of the meridian, 
X is the latitude, and m is the ratio of centri- 
fugal force at the equator to Pq. This gives 
the law of change of “ g ” at all points on a 
spheroid, assumed to be the bounding surface 
of any gravitational system of mass and 
also a surface of equipotential, but otherwise 
independent of Hie internal arrangement of 
density. 


This deduction is made by neglecting squan^ 
and higher powers of the ellipticity. Helmert 
extended the solution to include the squares 
of the ellipticity, and this leads to a term in 
sin^ 2X in the formula for “ gf.” His formula 
for gravity at sea -level and latitude X is 

gr= 978-030(1 - -005302 sin® \ - -000007 sin® 2\). 

This is for continents ; ho gives a value greater 
on average by -036 for coast districts. For 
small islands a value greater by as much as 
0-3 may be found. The corresponding value 
of the ellipticity is 1/298*3. These results 
were found from a consideration of 1600 
gravity stations, only 200 of which were 
occupied prior to 1880. 

Under certain assumptions, replacing ma^s 
external to a depth of 21 km. below the geoid 
by a surface distribution at the 21 km, depth 
level, Stokes showed that the elevation N of 
the geoid is given by 


N=R 



in which R is the radius of the earth, g is the 
formula value of gravity, and F is a function 
of ^ is the spherical distance from the 
point, and Agr^ is the mean anomaly on the 
circle defined by 


Values oe F 



0 “ 

10 ° 

20 ° 

30 ° 

40 ° 

F 

1-00 

1-22 

0-94 

0-47 

- 0-06 


60 ° 

60 ° 

70 ° 

80 ° 

90 ° 

F 

•- 0-54 

- 0-90 

- 1-08 

- 1-08 

- 0*91 


100 ° 

110 ° 

120 ° 

130 ° 

140 ° 

F 

- 0-62 

- 0-27 

0-08 

0-36 

0-53 


150 ° 

160 ° 

170 ° 

IgQP 


F 

0-66 

0-46 

0-26 

0-00 



Helmert, assuming the masses external to 
the geoid, also the inner mai^ anomalies, 
condensed on the geoid, where they together 
are equivalent to a thickness I) of matter of 
density p, showed that approximately 



According to Hayford’s theory of isostasy, 
it appears that 51) =0 when compensation 
is perfect; but Helmert in 1910 considered 
his equation to show the variation in D, 
regarding N as a very slowly varying quantity. 
He deduced that the smaller densities which 
underlie mountains also extend laterally 
beyond the mountains ; and are not confined, 
as postulated in the present-day theory of 
isostasy, to the volume directly below the 
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mountums — a very Batumi arrangeiBemt, 
though not in full accord with Haylord’s 
theory. 

§ (14) Continents ano Islands. — Helmert 
draws attention to a systematic difference be- 
tween the actual values of “gr ” for continents 
and islands, and says that it is in excess 
on coasts, small islands, and mountain ranges ; 
and in defect in valleys and at the foot 
of mountains. Recent results in India uphold 
this as regards mountain ranges and areas 
at their feet ; but as regards coast stations 
the following residuals appear, in which 7 c, 
7 b are the calculated values on the Hayford 
and Bouguer hypotheses respectively (3, No. 
15, p. 178) : 

ff'-ys+*0S0. 

Colaba (Bombay) . -f0'052 +0-092 

Cuttack . . . -0-005 +0-033 

Madras . . . -0-064 +0-016 

The quantities 0-011 and 0-030 are introduced 
to make the formula values fit India best as 
a whole. 

Helmert also says that the deviation of 
spheroid from geoid will scarcely exceed + 100 
metres ; but with the discrediting of Hecker’s 
observations at sea,^ and considering our lack 
of knowledge of gravity over the greater part 
of the earth’s surface, it is open to doubt 
whether this estimate can be accepted. 

§ (15) IsosTASY. (i.) Hayford' s Theory , — 
Hayford’s theory of isostasy postulates that 
the amount of matter in any vertical 
column of the earth, bounded below by the 
surface of oomp^sation and above by the 
actual surface of the earth, is the same for 
all columns of the same cross-section. The 
compensation surface is a surface parallel to 
tile geoid. He has formulated a computation 
scheme for calculating the effects at any 
station ; and the calculations have been 
carried out for the United States by himself 
and Bowie (7 (5) and 12), 

Prom this research 122*2 km. is derived as 
the most probable depth of the compensa- 
tion surface, Hayford says (12 (6), p. 59): 

“ One may properly characterise the isostatic 
compensation as departing on an average 
than one -tenth from completeness or 
perfection. The average elevation of the 
U.S. above mean sea -level being about 2500 
feet, this average departure of less than one- 
tenth part from complete compensation 
corresponds to excesses or deficiencies of 
mass represented by a stratum only 250 feet 
(76 metres) thick on average.” 

Similar treatment has been applied to 
numerous stations in India. The first verdict 
was that compensation was by no means so 

^ Duffleld (14 {b), p. 188) says the error is of 
the order of one-third of a kilometre in the height 
of the geoid relative to the spheroid of reference. 


complete in India as Hayford and Bowie 
had found it to be in U.S.A. Up to this point 
no account had been taken in the computations 
of the known and inferred anomalies of density 
of the crust. Naturally when matter of low 
density is found at the surface it is rather a 
matter of conjecture as to how far this low 
density will persist. To take the case of 
alluvium, it is necessary to know to what depth 
the alluvium extends, and to what extent it 
becomes compressed in its lower layers. 
Moreover, the amount of water which it con- 
tains is unknown; and this affects the total 
density. In dealing with the case of the 
results of the Indo-Gangetic plain, Burrard 
(3, No. 17) takes anomalous densities into 
account, and derives depths which will account 
for the observed facts, on the assumption that 
compensation is perfect. In this connection 
also see Bib. 30, 31. 

As indicating a view which has been 
reached on the subject of isostasy in recent 
years, the following is quoted from Bib. 14 (a). 

(ii.) Sir S. G, Burrard . — “Archdeacon Pratt 
enunciated this hypothesis (of isostasy) 
fifty years ago, and although we have been 
frequently led by unexplained anomalies of 
gravity to question it, yet the more we in- 
vestigate the stronger becomes our conviction 
that Pratt’s hypothesis is universally correct. 

I have often met with gravity anomalies which 
seemed in opposition to Pratt’s view, hut 
after further detailed investigation these 
anomalies have been actually found to con- 
firm him. Since the days of Pratt the history 
of isostasy has been to a large extent a record 
of misconception. It has been stated in 
text-books that, although large mountain- 
masses Like the Alps are isostaticaUy com- 
pensated, small mountains are not. I do 
not see why such a small body as the Great 
Pyramid should not be compensated — all 
we can say is that the means at our disposal 
are not sufficiently refined to enable us to 
judge whether it is compensated or not. 
The alluvial plains of the Mississippi and of 
the Ganges are always having additional 
loads of silt deposited upon them, but these 
loads are compensated as soon as they are 
laid down by decreases of density in the crust. 
When Pratt miunoiated his theory, Airy 
su^ested that the mountains were floating. 
But isostasy is not flotation. ...” 

(iiL) Professor Love. — “ The principle of 
isostasy goes far beyond an empirical assump- 
tion designed to co-ordinate the results of 
geodetic observations. It is an hypothesis con- 
cerning the mechanical state of the matter 
composing the Ea.rth. . . . The distribution of 
niass in the Earth must be such as not to 
disturb seriously either the spheroidal form 
of the geoid or the way in which gravity 
varies over the geoid. ITie hypothesis meets 
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these conditions by assuming that the Earth 
consists of a comparatively thin crust and a 
core, that the inner boundary of the crust is 
an equipotential surface at a practicaliy 
constant distance beneath the geoid, that the 
matter of the core is so arranged that surfaces 
of equal density are equipotential surfaces, and 
that the matter of the crust is so arranged 
that equal masses of the crust {and ocean) 
stand on equal areas of the surface of the core. 
The last is Pratt’s principle of compensation. 
The mechanical state of the core is assumed to 
be one of hydrostatic equilibrium. ...” 

(iv. ) Sir Joseph Larmor ,— “ Stokes recognised 
that from experiments on the Earth’s surface 
we could draw no certain conclusions as to the 
nature of what was underground. However, 
we could make conclusions of more or less 
probability with regard to the first 60 miles 
or so below the surface. ...” 

(v.) Dr. Jeffreys held that ** there is no reason 
to assume compensation for small areas, for 
the stresses which would result would be near 
the surface where the material is strongest.” 

(vi.) Further' Considerations . — For the 
theory, as dealt with by Hayford, to be true, 
it is necessary to suppose that crustal 
anomalies of density have no appreciable 
effect in general. On the other hand, if 
they have appreciable effect, there is great 
difficulty in computing these effects, as the 
extent of the anomaly is not usually known. 
To derive the extent, as Burrard has done, 
on the basis of complete compensation is no 
proof of the existence of such compensation. 

There are mechanical reasons, based on the 
yield of materials to great pressure, which 
make the idea of isostasy in a general way 
an inevitable conclusion. Few geodesiste 
would negative the idea of a continent being 
compensated as a whole. But the number 
who would go to the other extreme and say 
that every small earth feature is compensated 
is very much smaller. 

In his observations on the voyages from 
England to Australia via Suex, and back 
via Cape Town, Duffield found a variation 
of with depth of water (11 (6), p. 14). 
He says; “The results, if confirmed will 
very seriously limit Hie application of the 
isostatic theory of the earth’s equilibrium, 
since over the Indian Ocean fihe value of 
gravity is 0-2 to 0*3 cm. /sec. ^ less than that 
demanded by the mathematical expression of 
Pratt’s hypothesis^— a very appreciable amount 
in gravitational units. The compensation 
appears to be less complete than the simple 
theory had led us to hope. The above 
suggestions are put forward tentatively and 
with due regard to the nature of the evidence 
on which they are based.” 

§ (16) Majorana’s Qttenohinq Factor.— 
A number of attempts have been made 


to see whether matter absorbed gravitation. 
Erismann (24) found that such effect, if any, 
was less than 1 in 1000; but BotHinger 
stated (25) that the attraction between two 
masses is reduced when a third mass is in- 
troduced between them. In 1919 Majorana 
(26) found a similar effect and derived a 
“quenching factor” representing this, which 
amounted to He made an 

apparatus whereby a leaden ball could be 
weighed, and, without any other disturbance, 
could then be surrounded by a large mass of 
mercury and weighed again. The bail lost 
7‘7xl0”^® of its weight in the second case. 
Appljdng his quenching factor to the case 
of the sun, he computes that the sun’s 
mean density is actually 4-27, instead of 
the apparent density 1*41 usually accepted. 
Further experiments on a larger scale are 
contemplated. 

§ (17) Temperature Effect. — Other 
physicists have experimented to find whether 
gravitation is in any way dependent on tem- 
perature. Southern (27) found no effect as 
great as 1 in 10® for 1® C. But Shaw (28) 
found an appreciable effect. This has been 
criticised by Larmor (29). 

§ (18) Relativity. — ^To Einstein’s theory 
of gravitation, which has occupied so much 
attention in recent years, especially since con- 
firmed by the solar eclipse observations of 1919, 
it is not necessary to refer here. Though 
this fundamentally affects ideas of the cause of 
gravitation, it does not appear to enter the 
question of a gravity survey over the earth. 
Publications on this subject are so numerous 
that they cannot be enumerated here. Those 
interested should refer to the articles on the 
subject. 

§ (19) Survey Results. — ^For the results of 
gravity surveys the reader is referred to the 
publications of the Survey Departments con- 
cerned, and of the International Geodetic Con- 
ference. All known results for “ g ” from 1808 
to 1909 are collected in one volume (7 (c)); 
while in Bib. 3, No. 16, all deflections and 
values of “ gr ” in India up to 1920 are tabu- 
lated. Bib. 12 {d) contains a very complete list 
of publications on the subject of isostasy. 

J. DE G. H. 
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GtfiBiNG Surfaces, accuracy of, in construc- 
tion of machines. See “ Metrology,’’ IX. 
§ (34) (i.). 


H 


Hail: 

Equations for formation of, in adiabatic 
conditions. See “ Atmosphere, Thermo- 
dynamics of the,” § (21). 

The electrification of. See “ Atmospheric 
Electricity,” § (24) (ii.). 

Hair: variation of length with humidity. 
See “ Humidity,” II. § (10). 

Halos : 

Bouguer’s. See “ Meteorological Optics,” 

§ ( 14 ). 

Historic examples of. See ibid. § (17). 

Of 22°. See ibid. § (20) (i.). 

Of 46°. See ibid. § (21) (i.) et seq. 

Theories of. See ibid. § (IS/. 

See also “ Parhelion,” Anthelion, ” Arcs,” 
etc. 

Harmonic Analysis of Tides : a method of 
tide prediction which represents the tide at 
any port by a series of simple harmonic 
terms, and whose period is determined from 
theoretical considerations, but whose ampli- 
tude and phase are found from observation. 
See ‘‘Tides, and Tide Prediction,” § (5). 
See also “Fourier’s Series,” Vol. 1. 

Head Rod : an instrument used for measuring 
diameters of barrels, and also as a computing 
rule. See “ Volume, Measurements of,” 
§( 6 ). 

Heat : in the atmosphere. See “ Radiation,” 
§ (3) (iv.). 

Transference of, from the earth to the 
atmosphere. See ibid. § (3) (ii.) and (iv.). 

Heat-engine, comparison of atmosphere with. 
See “ Atmosphere, Thermodynamics of 
the,” §§ (1), (19), (22).(26). 

Heights, Computation of, from Pressures, 
old international meteorological formula for. 
See “ Barometers and Manometers,” § (16) 
(ii.). 

Heights, Determination of, by the Baro- 
meter. Seo, “Barometers and Mano- 
meters,” § (16), 

Assuming that the temperature decreases 
uniformly with the height according to 
the law X = T ^ ^H 

the height is given by the formula 



See ibid. § (16). 


Assuming that the temperature is constant 
and equal to T^ absolute, the height is 
given by the formula 
RT 

See ibid. § (16). 

Hemisphere, Projection suitable for, is 
Airy’s projection by balance of errors, or 
Clarke’s minimum error perspective. See 
“ Map Projections,” § (8) (xxxiv.). 

Horizon : 

Distance of : effect of meteorological con- 
ditions on. See “ Meteorological Optics,” 
§( 8 )- 

Formula for depression of. See ibid. § (8). 
Horizontal Balance Beam, as used for the 
determination of the constant of gravita- 
tion. See “ Earth, Density of the,” § (4). 
Hudson’s Horse-power Computing Rule. 

See “Draughting Devices,” p. 272. 
Humidifiers : 

Howarth’s champion system. See 
“ Humidity,” II. § (15) (hi.). 

Mather and Platt’s vortex system. See 
ibid. IT. § (15) (i.). 

Smethurst system. See ibid. II. § (15) (ii.). 

HUMIDITY 
I. General 

The term Humidity is employed in Physics 
to denote the presence of invisible water- 
vapour in a space or diffused through a gas. 
In mist or fog water exists both as a gas 
and as a liquid. Invisible water- vapour is 
dealt with in this section, whilst mists, fogs, 
and clouds are treated in the sections devoted 
to meteorology. 

The amount of water- vapour may be 
measured either by its pressure or by its 
mass in a unit volume. If a he the actual 
pressure of the water-vapour present, and if b 
be the maximum pressure that water- vapour 
in presence of liqTiid water can exert at the 
same temperature, then ajb is called the 
“ relative humidity ” ; and 100 times this 
quantity is called the “ percentage humidity.” 
The same statements are true if the space 
he occupied by a gas with which the water- 
vapour does not act chemically, and through 
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which the vapour is tiniformly distributed. 
Such a gas is air, and man is particularly 
concerned with this case since he lives and 
works in air. 

The maximum vapour pressure h of water- 
vapour in a vacuum, or, as it is sometimes 
called, the saturation pressure, depends on 
the temperature and upon nothing else. This 
has been regarded as settled since Begnault^ 
published his table of the pressure of water- 
vapour at different temperatures. For the 
sake of brevity we shall use the letters M.V.P. 
for maximum vapour pressure. 

It was first enunciated by Dalton that the 
M.V.P. of water in a closed vessel in presence 
of liquid water at the same temperature is 
the same, no matter whether there be air 
present in the vessel or not. Regnault ^ veri- 
fied this law by experiments in vacm, in air, 
and in nitrogen. The pressure in air was 
obtained for thirty-four temperatures lying 
between the limits 0° C. and 38° C. The results 
obtained show a pressure in air less than that 
for vacuum by amounts varying between 
0*10 mm. and 0*74 mm., the mean being 
0-44 mm. In nitrogen the mean was 0-56 mm. 
These differences, though very irregular in 
amount, are considerable and always in the 
same direction, and might be held to show that 
Dalton’s law is only approximately true, but 
Regnault himself suggested that they might 
he due to some constant error. In fact, he 
attributed the diminished pressure of vapour 
to file molecular action of the glass vessel 
produdng oond^sation, the slowness of dif- 
fuaon preventing the pressure reaching its 
maximum value by subsequent evaporation. 
This method of accounting for the discrepancies 
between calculation and experiment was con- 
firmed by Herwig® by experiments upon the 
compression of vapours. It was found that 
the pressure of the vapour could be increased 
beyond the point at which a deposit was first 
formed on the sides of the vessel, and that the 
vacuum maximum pressure was this increased 
pressure. It may be concluded that Dalton’s 
law is strictly true provided that the air is 
saturated in such a manner as to avoid the 
molecular action of the sides of the vessel. 

We next inquire as to the effect on the 
M.V.P. when water undergoes the change from 
the liquid to the solid state. Professor James 
Thomson ^ has discussed this matter from the 
theoretical standpoint. The M.V.P. at 0° is 
only 4*6 mm., consequently if the water be 
in a vacuum the pressure due to its vapour on 
it will be nearly one atmosphere less than the 
ordinary pressure. It can be shown from 
this that owing to the expansion of water 

^ Relation des expiriences, M4mo%ree de VAcadimie, 
t. xxi. 

* Ann. de 1845, 3rd series, xiv. 

* Rogg. Ann. cxxxvii. 

‘ Rfoc. R.S., 1873. 


on solidification the temperature of freezing 
in vacuo is -f 0-0075° C. 

If we construct a diagram in which the 
oi-dinates represent pressure and the abscissae 
temperature this point is represented in Fig. 1 
at T, where PTE is the M.V.P. curve of water 
in equilibrium with its vapour, NTQ is a line 
representing the M.V.P. of water- vapour in 
equilibrium with 
ice, and MT a line 
representing the 
pressure at which 
water is in equi- 
librium with ice. 

James Thomson 
called the point 
T where these 
three lines meet 
the triple point. Experimental values have 
been obtained for each of these curves. It is 
of importance that the ice- vapour and water- 
vapour curves should be accurately knovm, 
as the temperature of the air frequently passes 
below 0° C. The quantity h, in the opening 
paragraph, must be obtained from the corre- 
sponding curve according to whether we are 
dealing with a liquid- vapour or a solid- vapour 
equilibrium. The curve PTE extends upwards 
to the critical temperature of the liquid, which 
in the case of water is about 360° C. 

As to tables of the M.V.P. for water, that 
of Regnault-Bioch® for the range -19-0° to 
101° is to be found in Landolt and Bom- 
stein’s Physikalisch-chemische TahelUn, 1894 
edition ; the same table, improved by Wiebe 
and referred to the hydrogen scale of tem- 
perature by Thiesen and Scheel, is found in 
the 1905 edition of the same work, which also 
contains tables by Scheel for the M.V.P. of 
water-vapour over ice. ' The latest table of 
theReichsanstalt (Thiesen, Holbom, and others, 
1908) is to be found in Kaye and Laby’s tables, 
p. 40 (Longmans, 1911). For ordinary pur- 
poses use may be made of any of these tables, 
as the differences are not large. 

n. Instkuments, Condensation 

The methods of finding the amount of water- 
vapour in air may be arranged in five classes : 
(1) depending on finding the dew-point, (2) de- 
pending on the lowering of temperature of 
a wet-bulb thermometer due to evaporation, 
(3) in which the actual mass of water in a given 
volume of the air is measured, (4) depending 
on the change of pressure of the air when the 
water- vapour is removed by absorption, 
(5) depending on the use of hygroscopic sub- 
stances. The continuous record of the relative 
humidity from time to time is made generally 
by taking advantage of the hygroscopic pro- 

* Trav. et m4m, du Btir. ' intema/t. des Roids et 
188X, I. A, 33. 
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perty of certain substances, hair ( De Sau^ure), 
thin sheets of gelatine, Iiom, etc. Many forms 
of apparatus have been proposed for carrying 
out these methods, and it would be impossible 
to attempt the description of them all. Conse- 
quently we shall confine ourselves to those which 
are of. more general use, or of special interest. 

The dew-point is that temperature at which 
the air would be saturated with the water- 
vapour in it, and in consequence it is the 
temperature at which condensation of the 
water to the liquid form should first be 
observed. From the tables of M.V.P. the 
pressure corresponding to the dew-point is 
obtained, and that is the actual V.P. existing 
in the air. Dalton found the dew-point using 
a bright metallic cup containing water which 
was cooled gradually by adding colder water 
or ice. When the outside of the cup was 
first observed to become misty from conden- 
sation the temperature of the water was taken. 
Let it be t. Then the cup and its contents 
were allowed to warm, and the temperature t' 
at which the mist disappeared was taken. 
The mean of the two observations was assumed 
to be the dew-point. The difficulty of the 
experiment is to make up one’s mind when 
the surface is dimmed first by moisture, since 
reflections on the bright surface disturb the 
judgment of the observer. 

§ ( 1 ) Dew - POINT Hygrometers. — Daniell 
designed an apparatus for the purpose. It 
consists {Fig. 2) of a small cryophoriis con- 
taining ether, one 
limb of which, c, is 
longer than the other 
and terminates in a 
bulb b, either of 
black glass or with 
a gilt band round it, 
on which the dew is 
formed. In the long 
limb is a thermo- 
meter with its bulb 
immersed in the 
ether. The other bulb 
a is covered with 
muslin. When the instrument is to be 
used all the ether is passed over into the 
bulb b by inversion. On allowing a few drops 
of ether to fall on the muslin the vapour 
within a is condensed, and fresh vapour rises 
from the surface of the ether in the blackened 
bulb ; in consequence that bulb is reduced in 
temperature. This operation is continued until 
a ring of condensed moisture appears on the 
outside of b at the level of the junction of 
the ether and vapour. The temperature of 
the enclosed thermometer is noted, and is 
again noted when, the whole apparatus being 
allowed to warm, the condensed moisture 
disappears. The mean of the two temperatures 
is taken as the dew-point. 



Fig. 2. 



Fig. S. 


Renault’s hygrometer (Fig. 3) crmsists of 
a glaas tube terminating in a very thin and 
highly polished silver thimble containing ether. 
The cork w'hich closes the tube has passing 
through it a long tube going to the bottom 
of the ether, a 
short tube, and 
a thermometer 
with its bulb in 
the ether. The 
short tube is 
connected to an 
aspirator. When 
the aspirator is 
set running air is 
drawn through 
the ether, and 
soon moisture is 
formed on the 
silver thimble. 

Owing to the 
high conductivity 
of silver and the 
constant stirring 
caused by the 
current of air, it 
is obvious that 
the thermometer 
must indicate 
very nearly the 
temperature of 
the external face of the thimble. In order to 
recognise the first appearance of dew by com- 
parison, a second silver thimble is set near the 
first, and the two are seen by the observer 
looking through a telescope some 10 metres 
away. The telescope must have a sufficient 
magnifying power to enable the thermometers 
to be read. Another thermometer, placed in 
the empty second thimble, is read for the 
temperature of the air. The observ^er is 
sufficiently far off not to affect the hygro- 
metric state of the air. With a little 
experience the tap of the aspirator can be 
regulated until the moisture is seen to 
form, and then the tap is closed. The tem- 
perature is read and the apparatus is allowed 
to heat, when a second reading is made. 
The mean of the two readings is taken as 
the dew-point. 

The readings of dew-point hygrometers are 
affected by the presence of the observer ; 
less than 5 grammes of water will saturate a 
cubic metre of air at 0° C., and the average 
human being in repose gives off 63 grammes 
per hour ; thus the observer’s presence will 
modify profoundly the hygrometric conditions 
of the air. The arrangement shown in Fig, 4 
has been devised to overcome this difficulty. 
The hygrometer can be enclosed in a wooden 
box lined with metal, which is cut diagonally 
as illustrated. By oscillating the lower half 
of the box — and this can be done from a 
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distance by means of a string — it is possible 
to obtain an average sample of the air. The 
box is then closed, the joint being improved 



by the baize edging. The observer then sets 
the adr bubbling and watches the formation 
of dew through the double windows in front. 

In Alluard’s ^ modification of Regnault’s 
apparatus the silver tube containing the ether 
has a flat face. This flat face is surrounded by 
a fiat plate of ^ver in the same plane as the 
flat face but not touching it. This plate 
consequently remains at the temperature of 
the air, and it is claimed that with this 
arrangement the first appearance of condensed 
moisture is more easily recognised. 

§ (2) Effect of Wind.— <;rova ^ found that 
Regnault^s instrument was not reliable in a 
high wind with a low humidity. This led 
him to design a condensation hygrometer in 
which the formation of the dew occurred on 
the indde of a vessel A tube of thin brass, 
nickel-plated and polished inside, is closed at 
its far end by a ground glass plate, and at its 
near end by a lens. Looking in through the 
lens, the ground glass is seen surrounded by 
its image reflected in the bright tube. The 
whole tube is surrounded by a metal box 
containing carbon disulphide, which can be 
cooled by drawing air through it. The air to 
be tested is drawn into the polished tube. 

Crova found under these conditions that 
the point of condensation was higher than that 
shown by a Regnault’s apparatus exposed to 
1 Jour, de Physique, 1878. * Ihid., 1883. 


the full force of the wind. We may quote 
as an example from his paper ^ some experi- 
ments made at Montpellier in a strong wind 
from the north-west, which was increasing 
throughout the experiment. 


Time. 

Temperature 
of Air. 

Dew-point. 

Exterior. 

Interior. 

H. M, 

o 

o 

O 

8 15 

194 

9-5 

9-5 

8 30 

19-9 

9-7 

10-5 

8 45 

19-7 

8-3 

9-8 

9 0 

19-6 

8-1 

; 9-5 

1 


His results apparently show that the point of 
condensation depends on the velocity of the 
wind. 

§ (3) Theory op Dew-point Instruments. — 
discussion, of the theory of the use of these condensa- 
tion instruments is necessary. It is assumed that 
when they are used in the free air they do not affect 
the total pressure of the atmosphere, and that the 
fraction of that pressure due to water vapour is 
unchanged. 

We may ask ourselves how these instruments are 
affected by a wind blowing on them and by radiation. 
In Regnault’s instrument the temperatures of the 
silver cup and of the layer of air outside are assumed 
to be the same as that of the ether inside. Let H 
be the heat withdrawn per second per square centi- 
metre by evaporation of ether; then H=heat 
received by radiation-}- heat received by convection 
-t-latent heat of the water condensed. 


B[=R(f'-— i) -} 


where R is the radiation constant, t the temperature 
of the silver surface, t' the surrounding temperature, 
L the latent heat of evaporation at t, and m 
the mass of water condensed per second. The 
expression is the recognised formula for 

the heat in calories passing from a hot current of 
gas to a cold surface. Sj, is the specific heat of the 
gas at constant pressure, F the coefficient of skin 
friction, t' is the temperature of the stream of gas, 
t that of the surface, and v the mean velocity of the 
stream. The flow is parallel to the surface, which is 
not the case when J^gnault’s apparatus is placed, 
as it would usually be, at right angl^ to the wind. 

When a dew-point apparatus is used the mass 
condensed is made as small as possible, and we have 
reason to believe that the radiation effect will be 
small compared with the convection effect. Conse- 
quently we may write 

V 

Now it has been shown ^ that approximately F« con- 
stant X therefore H = constant x Sj, x - t). 
There is nothing in this formula to indicate that it 
wiU not be possible by increasing H to compensate 
for an increase in velocity, and thus to find the same 

* Jour, de Physique. 1883. 

* Technical Report of the Advisory Comniltee for 
Aeronautics, 1912-13, p. 40. 
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value of the dew-point, provid«l the humidity is 
unchang^. 

We must, therefore, look elsewhere for the effeet 
of a wind, and perha|» we may find an explanation 
in the note by l)r. Stanton to the paper referred to 
above. Dr. Stanton pointed out that the flow round a 
cylinder placed at right angles to a stream would not 
be stream-line flow, and its character "would vary with 
the velocity- In the ease of a pipe of circuiar section 
placed with its axis at right angles to the current, 
the heating effects in the neighbourhood of the points 
A, B, G {Fig. 5) might be "widely different, since at A 
the motion is presumably con- 
siderably slower than at B, and C 

^aC Jo ^ acted upon by the eddies 

thrown off by the side. Experi- 
ments by Mr. Jakeman "with cold 
5. air blowing on an arrangement 
of four electrically heated strips 
of platinum foil in the positions A, B, C, B on an 
ebonite rod gave values for the heat dissipated. 
The diagram given m the paper shows that with the 
same temperature difference between the strip and the 
current more heat is dissipated at A than at B ; and 
more at B than at C. Conversely, if the strips were 
colder than the current, more heat would be trans- 
mitted at A than at B, and more at B than at C. 
Perhaps in the same way in a RegnaulPs dew-point 
apparatus in a wind, the cooling would be irregular 
round the tube of circular section. There is room 
here for research. Perhaps we might give to the 
silver tube a stream-line section, and in this way try 
to overcome the inequality of heating at different 
parts. But here we must leave the subject to future 
experimenters. 

§ (4) Wet and Dry Bulb Hygrometer. 
(i.) Instruments . — The lowering of temperature 
due to evaporation is the principle of the 
psychrometer or wet and dry bulb thermo- 
meters (Leslie). The dry bulb is an ordinary 
sensitive thermometer, and set by its side 
is a similar thermometer which has its bulb 
kept constantly moist by a wrapping of muslin, 
to which a wick is attached, dipping into a 
reservoir of pure water. This hygrometer is 
the most largely used of any of the different 
types. It is used by meteorologists, gar- 
deners, and manufacturers. The theory of its 
action has not been very clearly stated, and 
it is necessary that we should devote more 
than ordinary attention to it. The difference 
in the readings of the two thermometers is 
observed, and from the difference the amount 
of water vapour present in the air is calculated. 
Fig. 6 represents a common form of the 
apparatus. 

The muslin should be of fairly close texture ; 
if it is too loosely woven it cannot keep the 
whole surface of the bulb moist. One layer 
should be sufificient. Experiment has shown 
that additional layers cause the instrument 
to be rather slower in reaching a steady 
temperature. The muslin should be of good 
cotton, free from oil, and this may be secured 
by boiling the muslin before it is used in dilute 


potash solution, taking great care to wash 
out thoroughly all potash before it is wrapped 
round the thermometer. It may be tied on 
securely with cotton thread. The wick may 
be formed from 
an extension of 
the muslin, or 
by tying in with 
it some ordinary 
cotton wick. 

With the end of 
the wick in water 
the thermometer 
should maintain 
itself moist by 
the constant 
ascent of w’-ater 
by capillarity to 
take the place 
of the loss by 
evaporation. If 
it shows inclina- 
tion to become 
dry, a new wrap- 
ping should be 
substituted. The 
reading of the wet thermometer will be less than 
that of the dry, owing to the absorption of heat 
during evaporation, and the readings wiU only 
be the same when the air is saturated with 
moisture so that there is no evaporation. 

Experiment has shown that dry cotton -when 
absorbing moisture causes a slight evolution of heat. 
This indicates some sort of action, possibly chemical, 
between cotton and water, but the action is so slight 
that we may consider the bulb with wet muslin to be 
virtually a bulb surrounded with a film of pure water.^ 

(ii.) Formulae for Hygrometry . — In spite of 
the general use of the wet and dry bulb 
thermometers, much vagueness exists as to 
the formula to be used for the reduction of 
the readings.^ The conditions for which the 
original formulae of August® and of Apjohn^ 
apply were not sufficiently defined. The 
consecquence is that many modifications of the 
formula, for which the reader is referred to the 
ComgsuteFs Handbook, have been suggested. 
We give below some of more well-lmown 
empirical formulae, but the reader should note 
that the more scientific method of reducing 
the observations, and the method that is re- 
commended, is given later in § (8). 

The formulae are in general of the type due 
to Regnault : 

e" = e'-AB(^~f), 

where F' is the vapour pressure at the dew-point, 
e' that at the temperature of the wet bulb, 
t and t' the temperatures of the dry and wet 

^ Cobbett, Proc. Camb. Phil. Soc. x. 372. 

* See The Compntefs Handbook, Section I., published 
by the Meteorological Office, 1921. 

^ Poggenclorff’s Annalen, II. v. 69. 

Trans. Royal Irish Academy, 1834. 
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B the barometric pressure measured 
in the same iinits as those employed for 
and and A a quantity depending on the 
wind velocity in the neighbourhood of the 
thermometers* 

Pemter has given the values in the follo^ving 
tahle^ if the water on the wet bulb be not 
frozen : 


bulb respectively, and A a factor determined 
from the comparison of many thousand 
simultaneous observations of w^et and dry bulb 
thermometers and of the Baniell Hygrometer 
taken at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 
from 1841 to 1854, and from observations 
at high temperatures in India and at low 
temperatures in Toronto. The values of 


Vapour Pressure at the Dew-point 


State of Wind in Screen. 

Temperatures in Centigrade 
Degrees. 

Temperatures in Falirenheit 
Degrees. 

Calm — 

0-0-5 metres per second . 

e'-.0012B(*-n(l+4) 

e'--00067B(f-O(^ 

, f'-32\ 
1098 ) 

light wind — 

1-1-5 metres per second , 

e'-0008B(*-n(l+4) 

6'--00044B(f-o( 

1098 J 

Stamg wind — 

Above 2-5 metres per second . 

e' - •000666B(i - i') (l +^) 

e'- •000364B{«-O 

(i+tz3!A 

\ 1098 y 


Recent experiments in a wind channel at 
the Royal Aircraft Establishment at Fam- 
borough have shown that for the ordinary 
range of temperature and humidity the con- 
stant A shows no appreciable variation up to 
speeds of 90 miles an hour (say 40 metres per 
second) from the values given in the table for 
a strong wind. 

If the wet bulb cover is frozen the coefficients 
become *001060, *000706, and *000579 respect- 
ively, while the 610 in the denominator be- 
comes 689. 

The instructions of the Bureau Central 
Meteorologique prescribe a formula 

€^ = e'--00079B(^-O, 

while in India the formula 

e"=e'- •00079B(« -t')(l + 

is employed. These two practically agree with 
Pemter’s light wind formula. The fonnulae 
for a strong wind are suitable for use with Ass- 
mann’s ventilated and the sling hygrometers. 
For the latter the following . formula — in 
Fahrenheit degrees^ — is employed in America : 

e' = «'--000367B{«-r) (l + 

which, in view of the smallness of the term 
f )/1571 , is practically the same as Pemter’s 
strong wind formula. 

The tables used by the Meteorological Office ^ 
are based on Glaishef’s factors or multipliers, 
making use of the equation 

where d is the temperature of the *dew-pomt, 
t and the temperatures of dry and wet 

^ Comptder*3 EariMooJ:, Section T. 3. 


Glaisher’s factor A depend on the dry bulb 
temperature, and a table is given in the 
Computer's Handbook, from which the follow- 
ing is extracted : 

Values op Glaisher’s Factors used fob 
Dry Bulb Temperatures prom 265a to 314a 


Tempera- 
ture A. 

Glaisher’s 

Factor. 

Tempera- 
ture A. 

Glaisher’s 

Factor. 

266 

8-55 

290 

1-85 

266 

8-27 

291 

1-83 

267 * 

7-83 

292 

1-81 

268 

7-28 

293 

1-79 

269 

6-61 

294 

1-77 

270 

5-80 

295 

D75 

271 

4-92 

296 

1-74 

272 

4-06 

297 

1-72 

273 

3-32 

298 

1-70 

274 

2-81 

299 

1-69 

275 

2-54 

300 

1-68 

276 

2-39 

301 

1-67 

277 

2-31 

302 

1-66 

278 

2-26 

303 

1-65 

279 

i 2-21 

304 

1-64 

280 

2-17 

305 

1-63 

281 

2-13 

306 

1-62 

282 

2-10 

307 

1-61 

283 

2-06 

308 

1*60 

284 

2-02 

309 

1-59 

286 

- 1-99 

310 

1-58 

286 

J-96 

311 

1-57 

287 

1*92 

312 

1*56 

288 

1-89 

313 

1-55 

289 

1-87 

314 

1-54 


The experience of the Egyptian Meteoro- 
logical Office has confirmed the view that 
when the air is very dry the linear form of 
the expression for e" needs modification. It 
has occasionally been found to give negative 
values for the Wmidity. 
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§ (5; The Wet Bulb Theemometer (Still 
Am), (i.) Theory. — Clerk Maxwell in his 
article on “ Diffuiriion ” in the ninth edition of 
the Encyrlojxiedia BriUmnica gave a theory of 
the wet bulb thermometer. In calm air we 
may consider that the steady temperature of 
the wet bulb is the result of an equilibrium 
between the heat reaching the thermometer 
by conduction and radiation, and the heat 
absorbed in evaporating W’ater from the wet 
bulb. This water-vapour pa^es by diffusion 
outwards through the air. Let Q be the 
mass of water evaporated, H be the heat 
gained by conduction, and h the heat gained 
by radiation. Then, if L be the latent heat 
of water at the temperature of the wet bulb, 
LQ = H-}-^. 

We shall now express th^e quantities for a square 
centimetre of the surface of the wet bulb, and we 
shall suppose this to be part of a large flat surface. 
We shall suppose that we are limited to the consider- 
ation of the circumstances in a rectangular block 
of the calm air which has the square centimetre for 
base. The rectangular block may be supposed to 
have an end on a surface which remains at a constant 
temperature 6q and at a constant pressure of aqueous 
vapour Po> which is the quantity to be determined. 

Let the length of the rectangular block be x cm., 
and let Bx be the temperature of the wet bulb, then 
the heat conducted in time t. 


where h is the conductivity of air in calorimetric 
units. This according to Stefan is 0*0000558 in 
e.G.S. units. The heat radiated to the bulb in the 
time t is 

where R is the absorption or radiation constant. 

The mass of water passing by diffusion in a time 
t is 


where D is the diffusion constant, P the whole pressure 
of the air, o' the specific gravity of aqueous vapour, 
p the density of air, and pt the M.V.P. at Bi. 
Substituting these valu^ in the equation 

LfQ=H -j-A 

we have 


V (p “ p) 

therefore 

LD <rp=He„-e^)+xR{e^- 


Pi-Po 

P LDo-p 


(^Q — ^l). 


Expressing h, the calorimetric conductivity in 
units of the thermometric measure of conductivity, 
/fc/S^p=»K where S® is the specific heat of air at 
constant volume, we have 


P 


KSpp+a;R 

LEo-p 




Since where y is the ratio of the specific 

heat of air at constant pressure and at constant 
volume, w’e have 


Pi-Po 

P “Lff \yl> SppD, 


PS« 




ffl). 


P6-Pi- «i)- 


• ( 1 ) 


Maxwell has shown how the formula (1) may be 
applied to a thermometer bulb of any shape by using 
the analogy between the laws of ccmduction and 
diffusion and the laws of electrical potentiaL He 
shows that if C be the electrical capacity of the bulb 
and A its area, then 


Po^Pi" 


PSp / K AR 
L<r 4:tCBppT) 



-e,). 


m 


If the bulb be spherical and of radius r, C=r and 
A=47rr^, therefore 


Po=Pi- 


L<7 \yI>'^&»pT> 



e^). . (3) 


(ii.) Experimental Verification . — In an ex- 
periment arranged to find the relation between 
theM.V.P. at the temperature of the wet bulb 
and the depression of the bulb in order to realise 
the conditions of calm air, the author arranged 
wet and dry bulb thermometers inside a 
porous pot saturated with strong sulphuric 
acid. The porous pot was of the size used 
for Leclanch^ cells, and the wet bulb was 
placed as low as possible in it. To secure that 
the sulphuric acid surface should be fresh, 
acid was poured down the walls of the pot 
before beginning an experiment. At the 
surface of the acid the air is dry. The di*y 
bulb thermometer gives the temperature of 
the enclosure. The only convection posable 
will be that due to the wet thermometer. 


Dry 

Thermometer, 

“C. 

Depression 
of Wet 
Thermometer 
In C. 

M.V.P. at the 
Temperature of 
the Wet Bulb 
divided by the 
Depression of 
Wet Bulb. 

16-7 

9*0 

0*87 

16*4 

8*7 

0*90 

7-3 

60 

0*84 

6*0 

6*6 

0*86 

6-05 

6-2* 

0*87 

6-1 

5*3* 

0-85 



Mean 0*865 


* Water still liquid. 


We notice, if dry 
pQ=0 and 


^1 

Bq'^Bi 


air be used, in the formula (3) 


‘Lo- VtD SppE/’ 


. (3*) 


and the experiments above show that the value of 
pJ{Bo - Bi) is 0-866. If we take 
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P«7tjO mm. the whole pressure, 

‘liMt where Bj, is the temperatim^ of 
the wet bulb, 

(r<«^0*f)22 the specitic gravity of water-vapour 
referrtxi to air, 

K== 0-256 Maxwell's value deduced from Stefan’s 
measurements,^ 

DxaO'198 Landolt and Bdmstein’s Tables, 

7 « 1-41 the ratio of the specific heat of air at 
constant pressure to that at constant 
volume, 

Sjp *0*2375 and aul^ititute in the formula (3*), 



Thi© under the conditions of the above experi- 
ments it appears that the two terms, K/yB and 
rR/S„pT>, in the bracket have approximately the 
same value. 

The experimental constant 0-865 may be 
compared with the empirical constants (see 
Cmnputer's Handbook) for still air used by 
Pemter, 0*93, and by Birkeland, 0-84. It agrees 
better with the latter. The constant 0-865 is 
that which should be used where all the bodies 
in the neighbourhood are at the temperature of 
the dry thermometer, the condition which is 
supposed to be the case in a Stevenson’s 
meteorological screen, and when the air is 
calm. 

We may next inquire what change would be 
produced if dry hydrogen were substituted 
for dry air. The conductivity of hydrogen is 


I from results in the previous section and using the 
value of D in hydrogen. Therefore, in hydrogen 


Some experiments were made to determine 
this value, using the same apparatus as in 
the previous section and displacing the air 
by hydrogen. 



O 

fl| 

Wet 

mometer. 

Vapour Pressure at 
Temperature of Wet 
Bulb divided by tbe i 
Depression. 


u 


Experiment, 

Theory. 

In still air . . 

16-7° 

7-8° 

0-88 

0-865 

In still hydrogen 

16-4 

8-75 

1-09 

0-99 


Considering the uncertainty in the actual 
value of the conductivity of hydrogen and the 
diffusivity of water- vapour in that gas, there 
is, therefore, a good agreement with Maxwell’s 
theory. 

Another proof of the applicability of Maxwell’s 
theory is to be found in the behaviour of a wet bulb 
thermometer in a dry atmosphere when the pressure 
is reduced. Daniel! (1834) attached a delicate 
thermometer with its bulb covered with filter paper 
to a brass wire sliding through a collar of leather in 
a ground brass plate. This plate was fixed air-tight 
on the top of a large glass air-pump receiver, which 
covered a surface of sulphuric acid of nearly equal 
dimensions with its base. Upon a tripod of glass, 


L 

Pressure Gauge, 
Inohes. 

II. 

Dry 

Thermometer 

HI. 

Wet 

Thermoujeter 

IV. 

Depression, 

V. 

M.V.P. at 
Temperature 

VI. 

M.V.P. 

vu. 

New Total 
Pressure 

vin. 

Col VI.,, 1 

^C. 

“C- 

of Wet Bulb, 
miu. 

Depression 

/Original 
^ Ibr^ure 

1575 ’’Col. VI I 

30-2 

10-0° 

5-0° 

5-0 

6-507 

1-301 

1 

•00083 

15-1 

9-44 

2-77 

6-67 

6-670 

0-835 

1 

ril 

•00075 

7-5 

9-44 

Ml 

8-33 

4-948 

0-694 

1 

2 

•00076 

3-7 

9-72 

0-277 

10-0 

4-494 

0-4494 

1 

2-86 

•00082 

1-8 

9-7 

-2-00 

11-7 

3-950 

0-3376 

1 

4*1 

•00088 


about seven times greater than that of air, 
and the diffusivity of water- vapour in hydrogen 
is about 3J times that in air. 


Taking the values of the constants for hydrogen 
at 760 mm. pressure, we find that 


PS3> 
Lo- ' 
K 
yB 


•475, 


1*83, 


rR 

SppB 


•257, 


^ Vide Maxwell's Heat, p. 313, 3rd edition. 


standing in the acid, was placed a vessel containing 
a little water into which the thermometer could he 
dipped and withdrawn by means of the sliding wire. 
At the commencement of the experiment, the pressure 
gauge stood at 30*2 inches, the. temperature of the 
air being 10° 0. On withdrawing the thermometer 
from the water it began to fall rapidly, and in a few 
minutes reached a steady temperature. Columns 
I., II., and in. in the above table contain the 
results. 

Column IV. of the table contains the depression 
of the wet thermometer, column V. the vapour 
pressure at the temperature of the wet bulb, column 
VI. the ratio of the vapour pressure to the depression. 
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We may take formula (3) in the form 


Pi 


^ (k_±r^\ 

“LupV ^ / 


^ 0-^1 

where k is the calorimetric conductivity, which is 
independent of pressure. In this formula P/<r 
occurs and thus is constant for all prepares- P/Wp 
is equal to 1575. The diffusion constant will vary 
inversely as the square roote of the total pressures. 
In column VIII. of the table the value is given of 
(i: + rR)/D calculated for each procure. It will be 
oteerved that the value is nearly a constant as the 
theory indicates. 

§ (6) The Wet Bulb Thermometer in 
Movino Air. — ^We shall now pass t-o the 
consideration of the case in which the air is 
in motion, that is when the thermometers 
are exposed to wind. Here w’e shall avail 
ourselves of a theory privately communicated 
by Major 0. I. Taylor. The theory takes 
account of the fact that when wind is blowing 
over a flat surface {Fig. 7) there is against the 
surface a region free 




Eddy layer 

— — — Pz^ 
Eddy-free layer 

Pv 


IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHI 

Fig. 7. 


from eddies in which 
the stream lines are 
parallel to the sur- 
face, and beyond 
there is a region 
of turbulence in 
wliich eddies effect 
the transference of heat and water-vapour. 
The thickness of the eddy-free layer is shown 
by Major Taylor to be equal to 41/V,„ where 
is the mean velocity. The velocity at the limit 
of the eddy-free layer is ’56Y„^. Major Taylor 
has shown that in air about one-half of the 
fall of temperature between the surface and 
the stream of air occurs in the eddy-free layer. 

The rate at which the interchanges occur 
in the eddy-layer will he 

- «2)/(V) =A(p,-p„)f(V) ) L, 

And in the eddy-free layer 

D(a^)<rpL=*(9,-9i) . (5) 

or 

If JclDp = ^j,y we may combine the effects 
in the two layers. 

Px-Po--=^^{^-^x)- ■ • ( 6 ) 


This formula is the same as that deduced 
by August and Apjohn, who assumed that when 
the temperature of the wet bulb is stationary 
in a wind that the heat required to vaporise 
the water is given out by portions of the 
surrounding air in cooling to the temperature 
of the wet bulb, and that every portion thus 
cooled became saturated with water-vapour. 


The theory was accepted by Begnault as 
the basis of his work in his Fiudes sur 
r H^fromiirie. He found it unsatisfactory' for 
the various conditions under which he w'orked, 
conditions which included almost stiH air as 
well as air in motion. It will be noticed that 
the formula (6) is the same as formula (3), based 
on Maxwell’s theory for still air, with the 
exception that the term involving conduction, 
diffusion, and radiation is abeent. 

It appears that the formula (6) is true only 
when klT>p=B^. In air the value of kjDp is 
•000056/108 X -001203 or 0-22, which is not far 
from the value of the specific heat of air at 
constant pressure, i.e. *2375. In other gases 
k/Bp may have a value which will not justify 
the simple method used above of combining 
the effects of the eddy-free and eddy layers. 

§ (7) Experimental Verification. — We 
shall now test the formula by experiments in 
air and afterwards exa mi ne the behaviour of 
other gases. 

A short test tube 2*3 cm. diameter and 10 
cm. long was closed by a cork with three 
holes in it, through which passed an entrance 
glass tube lea,ding to the bottom, an exit 
tube from near the top, and a thermometer 
graduated in 1/lOths of a degree. The wet 
bulb was made by wrapping one or two layers 
of linen gauze about the bulb of the thermo- 
meter and tying this in place with cotton 
thread. The wet thermometer was moistened 
by immersing it in a beaker of water before 
each experiment. To prevent heat from 
coming from the outside to this apparatus it 
was enclosed in a larger vacuum-jacketed 
test tube, and the intervening space was 
plugged with cotton wool. In some experi- 
ments this vacuum- jacket was dispensed with, 
for the complete experiment only lasts about 
four or five minutes, and not much heat can 
get in in that short time. The exit tube was 
connected to the suction nozzle of a Lennox 
electrical blower so that a rapid draught could 
be maintained through the apparatus. The 
entrance tube was connected to a taJl tower 
of pumice saturated with strong sulphuric 
acid in order to give a supply of dy air. 

With dry air the following readings were 
obtained : 


Dry Air. 

° 0. 

Wet Bulb. 
“C. 

V.P. at the Tempera- 
ture of Wet Bulb 
divided by the T>e- 
pression of Wet Bulb. 

16-15 

3-1 

•477 

15-1 

2-8 

•472 

18-2 

4*7 

•460 

16-7 

4*0 

-474 

17-9 

4*7 

•483 

18-2 

4*9 

•476 



Mean 0-474 
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The* pressure in the apparatus during the 
passage of the air stream was determined by 
8ul)8tituting for the therm{>meter a pressure 
gaug€> cnntaining mercury. This showed that 
the pressure inside was 25 inm. less than atmo- 
spheric when the motor w’as working at its 
highest speed. Therefore the theoretical 
constant is 735 x 0-2375/603 x 0-622, or 0-473, 
which is in go»xl agreement with the experi- 
mental result. 

The Telocity of the stream of air was 
ascertained by means of an air meter (Negretti 
& Zambra) fitted to the side of a box from 
which the air was drawn. The velocity of 
the air was found to be 86 feet per minute, 
and this multiplied by the ratio of the square 
of the diameter of the aperture of the air 
meter to tlie square of the diameter of the 
tube gave 3-92 metres i)er second for the 
velocity of the air passing over the wet bulb. 
Further experiments were made with hydrogen 
and with carbon dioxide, to which w'e have 
not space to refer, but the results were in 
agreement with the theory. 

Some experiments were made T^ith the 
same apparatus to measure the amount of 
aqueous vapour present in air. For this 
purpose the apparatus for delivering dry air 
was removed and the air from the room drawn 
in with the same velocity. At the same time 
observations were made with Regnault’s dew- 
point apparatus to determine the dew-point 
and thus obtain the true aqueous pressure in 
the air. 


; for observed wind velocities. When these 
I are j>iotted v^ith (mr results for limiting values, 
such a curve can be drawn, and is given in 
Fig, 8. The value of Pernter’s constants 
are in general agreement with this curve. 

Consequently to use this curve the observer 
must find the velocity of the air blowing over the 



Maires per second, mean veloolty 


FIG. 8. 

wet and dry bulbs. The corresponding value of 
the constant to be used in the theoretical formula 
pQ — constant found from 

the curve; Pi, the M.V.P. corresponding to the 
temperature 6^^ C. of the wet bulb, is found 
from the table of M.V.P., and is the tempera- 
ture of the air. It is asvsumed that the pressure 
of the air is approximately normal, i.e, 760 mm., 
otherwise a correction should be made. 

§ (9) Assmann’s Hygrometer. — In Ass- 
mann’s portable psychrometer, shown in Fig. 9, 


Dew-point by Regnault’s Method. 

Air 

Temperature. 

Wet Bulb. 

Calculated 
Aqueous 
Pressure using 
0-47. 

Difference. 

Temperature. 

Pressure. 


mm. 



* mm. 


-f6-l 

7-081 

16- r 

11-9° 

7-194 

+0-113 

-0-9 

4-280 

14-4 

7-2 

4-184 

-0-096 

-1-48 

4-097 

15-9 

8-75 

4-294 

+0-197 

-0-7 1 

4-343 

13-3 

7-3 

4-659 

+0-316 





Mean -I-0-132 


§ (8) Values of the Constant for differ- 
ing Wind Speeds. — The meteorologist requires 
to know the constant by which the observed 
depresaon of the wet bulb must be multiplied 
for any degree of ventilation. The experi- 
ments which have been described deal with 
the limiting conditions, namely when there 
is no wind, and when the wind is sufficiently 
great to cause the maximum depression. 
The ventilation may He between these two 
limits, and a curve may be given, founded 
on the results of other experimenters, which 
must represent very approximately the true 
relation between the constant and the wind 
velocity. 

Birkeland has given values of the constant 


use is made of the principle of ventilation. 
The two thermometers are arranged in metal 
tubes, through which an artificial current of 
air is drawn by a clock-work fan. As the 
fan will give a constant ventilation the appro- 
priate constant may be obtained from the 
diagram above, when the value of the current 
is known ; or the constant may bd obtained 
by direct comparison with a condensation 
instrument. It would appear that the fan 
is usually adjusted to give a velocity between 
2 and 3 metres per sec. 

The principle is applied in a simpler way 
in the “ sling ” psychrometer {Fig. 9a). The 
two thermometers are whirled at the end of 
an arm in air until the readings of both 
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the wet and dry bulbs are constant. If the 
number of turns per second and the radius 
of the wliirl are known, we can calculate the 



relative motion of the air, and then from the 
curve (Fig. 8) the constant may be obtained. 

§ (10) Hair Hygrometers. — Many organic 
substances alter their dimensions when exposed 
to moisture, e.g. hair, horn, gut, and are called 
hygroscopic. Human hair is one of the most 
sensitive. It extends 3/128 of its length in 
saturated air. It requires careful preparation 
to remove oil. The curve (Fig. 10) gives the 



Percentage of the Total Extension 
FIG. 10. 

average relation between the percentage 
humidity and the percentage of the extension 
for hair. If the hair is wetted with pure water 


with a brush, and allowed to remain wet for 
half an hour, the indicator should show 05 per 
cent humidity. Various, methods of magnify- 
ing the extension have been used.. They 
usually take t.he form shown in Fig. 11 of a 
dial with a pointer, which is moved by the 
contraction of the hair. The dial is graduated 
to show percentage humidity, or they may be 
arranged to record the humidity changes on 
a chart. Recording hygrometers have been 
constructed with bundles of hair. Such 
instruments appear to respond quickly to 
changes of humidity, but they are said to be 
very uncertain in their readings. Reference 



should he made to the Physical Society’s 
Discussion^ on Hygrometry, and specially to 
Dr. Ezer Griffiths’ experiments with the Hair 
Hygrometer. 

§ (11) The Kata-thermometer. — Of late 
years Professor Leonard Hill has used the 
rate of evaporation as a combined measure 
of humidity and ventilation — two circum- 
stances on which the pleasantness of the air 
as regards life depend. He calls his instru- 
ments the dry and wet Kata-thermometers. 
They are exposed to the air at a temperature 
of about 110° E. and the time is taken* for 
a cooling down (/caret) from 100° P. to 95° F. 
The average 97°-5 F. is near 98°*4 F. — the 
normal temperature of the human body. 

Each Kata-thermometer (Fig. 12) has a 
cylindrical bulb of about 25 sq. cm. surface 
filled with spirit. The wet bulb is covered 
with a finger-stall of lisle thread glove. When 
a reading is to be made the observer immerses 
the dry Kata in a thermos flask of hot water, 
^ Proe. Phys. Soo. xxxiv. pp. v-xcii. 
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wiiiea it dry, and tak^ the time ef cooling. 
A similar oteervation without wiping is then 
made with the wet Kata. By means of the 
constant for each instrument marked on it, 
the heat in millicalories lost per sec. per 
sq. cm. is calculated. The result \^ith the 
dry thermometer gives a 
measure of the loss by 
radiation and by ventila- 
tion (convection), whilst 
that with the wet Kata 
gives the same quantity 
together with the further 
loss due to evaporation- 
It is assumed that the 
two thermometers are ex- 
actly similar in all respects 
other than that one is wet. 
This is hardly justified, as 
owing to the rather thick 




cover used for the wet 
Kata its area is larger. 
Also in other respects they 
are dissimilar; one has a 
non-conducting coat with 
a rough surface. Conse- 
quently it is not likely that 
calculations founded on 
physical constants will 
agree with experiment. 

Owing to the warmth of 
the cooling Kata, there is 
always some convection even 
when no wind is blowing. A 
calculation by Maxwell’s 
formula for still air shows the heat lost by a dry 
Kata would only be about half that found by Hill 
in his experiment in a closed chamber, whilst a wet 
Kata three times the heat the theory requires. 
When the Katas are used in a current of air using 
the formulae for heat loss in moving air, we find 
similar divergences between theory and experiment. 

The instmment may, however, be used to obtain 
useful information about various climates and 
factory conditions. Professor Hill has written a 
report on the subject to which the reader interested 
in hygiene must be referred.^ 


PIG. 12. 


§ (12) The Geavimetrio Method. — The 
determination of the mass of water-vapour 
in a given volume of air forms the moat 
accurate method of finding the pressure of 
vapour in the air (Brunner, 1840), and this 
mei^od has been us^ as the standard against 
which the other methods have been tested. 
The method was used by W. Napier Shaw * to 
test the fixed points of thermometers between 
10° C. and 20° 0. assuming Regnault’s measures 
of the M.V.P. of water. 

We shall quote a description of the method 
from Glazebrook and Shaw’s Practical Physics, 
§ 42, 1885 edition. 


^ The Science of Ventilation and Open-air Treat- 
ment, part i., His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1919. 

* Camb. Phil. Trans, xiv. part i. 


The arrangement of the apparatus, the 
whole of which can be put together in any 
laboratory, will be understood by Fig. 13. 
As aspirator we may use any large bottle, A, 
having, l>esides a thermometer, two tubes 
passing airtight through its cork and down to 



tubes is bent as a syphon and allows the 
water to run out, the flow being regulated 
by the pinch-cock T ; the other tube is for 
the air to enter the aspirator ; its opening 
being at the bottom of the vessel, the flow of 
air is maintained constant and independent 
of the level of the water in the bottle. 

■ The vessel B, filled vdth fragments of 
freshly fused chloride of calcium, is provided 
with two tubes through an airtight cork, one 
connected with the aspirator passing just 
through, and the other connected with the 
drying tube D to the bottom of the vessel. 
This serves as a valve to prevent any moisture 
reaching the tubes from the aspnator. The 
most convenient w’ay of connecting up drying 
tubes is by meuns of mercury cups, consisting 
of short glsLSS tubes with a cork bottom 
perforated for a narrow tube ; over this passes 
one limb of an inverted U-tuhe, the other limb 
of which is secured to one limb of the dryiag 
tube either by an india-rubber washer with 
paraffin or, still better, by being thickened and 
groimd as a stopper. A glance at the figure 
will show the arrangement. The drying tubes 
can then be removed and replaced \nth 
facility, and a perfectly airtight connection 
ensured. The space in the little cups 
M, M, M, M, between the narrow tubes and 
the limbs of the inverted U’s, is closed by 
mercury. Care must be taken to close the 
ends of the inverted U^s with small bungs 
during wmghing, and to see that no globules 
of mercury are adhering to the glass. The 
connecting tubes 0 between the drying tubes 
should be glass and as short as possible. 

Two drying tubes must be used, and weighed 
separately before and after the experiment ; 
the first will, when in good order, entirely 
absorb the moisture, but if the air is passed 
with too great rapidity, or if the acid had 
become too dilute by continued use, the 
second tube vrill make the fact apparent. A 
thermometer X to determine the temperature 
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of the air passing into the tubes is also 
necessary. 

To take an observation, the tubes are 
weighed and placed in position, the vessel A 
filled with water, the syphon tube filled, and 
the tube at the end of the drying tubes closed 
by means of a pinch -tap. Then, on opening 
the tap at T, no water should flow out ; if 
any does, there is some leak in the apparatus 
which must be made tight before proceeding 
further. When assured that any air supplied 
to the aspirator will pass through the drying 
tubes the observation may be begun. The 
water is run out slowly (at about the rate of 1 
litre in ten minutes) into a litre flask, and when 
the latter is filled up to the scratch on the neck 
it is removed and weighed, its place being taken 
by another flask, which can go on filling 
during the weighing of the first. This is re- 
peated until the aspirator is empty, when, the 
weight of the empty flasks being ascertained, 
the total weight of water thus replaced by air 
can be found. The height H of the barometer 
mu^t be determined at the beginning and end 
of the experiment. During the observation 
the thermometer X must be read every ten 
minutes, and the mean of the readings taken 
as the temperature t of the entering air; 
the thermometer in the aspirator must be 
read at the end of the experiment ; let the 
reading be t. If the aspirator A is but small, 
it can be refilled and the experiment repeated. 

Let zu be the increase of weight of the tubes 
D, D, and V the volume of the aspirator at 
its final temperature T°, B the barometer 
pressure, e the pressure of water-vapour to 
be fotind, E the M.V.?, at T°, p the density 
of dry air at 0° C. and 760 mm. to the tempera- 
ture of the moist air, a- the specific gravity of 
steam referred to dry air at the same tempera- 
ture and pressure. Then it may be shown that 

e _760 «;(l-f-aT) 

B — e~ /XT * V B-E 

The drawback to this method is that it takes 
some time, and gives only an average value 
of e during the experiment. 

§ (13) The VoLTTMBTiao Method. — The 
volume of water-vapour in the air may be 
ascertained by absorption mth a drying agent 
such as strong sulphuric acid or phosphorus 
pentoxide. Let the volume absorbed at a 
pressure P be v, and let the whole volume of 
the moist air at the same pressure be V. 
Then by Dalton’s law the fraction ?;/V of P 
represents the partial pressure of the water- 
vapour, Various forms of apparatus, some 
portable for use in the open air, have been 
devised, notably that of Schwackhofer. 
These are described in the treatises on Meteoro- 
logy. 

(i.) Norman Shaw's Apparatus . — We shall 
describe an improved forin of the apparatus, I 


due to W. Norman Shaw,^ which has a 
compensating bulb which makes it independent 
of small variations of temperature and pressure. 
Its readings were found to be in close agree- 
ment with those obtained by the gravimetric 
absorption method. It consists of four equal 
bulbs A, B, C, D, joined as in Fig. 14. E is a 
three-way cock, and 
F and G two taps. 

I C is the measuring 
j bulb with a narrow 
graduated tube 
sealed in to its base. 

H and K are mov- 
able mercury reser- 
voirs. In the limb 
at M is a light non- 
volatile liquid, high 
boiling-point parafiin Pig. 14. 

being suitable. This 

gauge acts as an indicator of the equality of 
pressure in the bulbs C and D. The apparatus 
is used thus. The three-way cock E is set 
so that the air to be tested can be drawn in 
by lowering the mercury reservoir K to some 
division on the graduated portion, the taps F 
and G being open. The taps F and G are now 
closed. The three-way cock is now set so 
that the moist air can be passed into the acid 
chamber A, and this is done by manipulat- 
ing the reservoirs K and H. After a few 
minutes, depending on the size of the apparatus, 
the absorption of the water-vapour by the 
acid is complete. Then the gas is passed back 
into the measuring bulb. The acid must not 
he raised above some mark near the three-way 
cock, and on no account must be allowed to 
get into the tube through which the air is 
drawn in. After the air has been passed 
into C, the tap F is opened and K is adjusted 
until the liquid in M is at the same level on 
both sides of the gauge. The diminution of 
volume read on the graduated tube gives the 
volume of water- vapour in the original volume 
of moist air. 

It will be obvious how the bulb D acts 
as a compensator for small pressure and 
temperature changes. Of course the usual 
precautions taken in gas analysis should be 
observed. W. Norman Shaw gives a table 
to show the satisfactory performance of his 
apparatus in comparison with other hygro- 
metric methods. 

(ii.) Professor Tyndall's Apparatus . — Another 
instrament ^ which depends on the measurement 
of the change of pressure produced by drying 
a closed volume of the air under test has been 
devised lately by Professor Tyndall and the 
late Mr. Mayo. The air is contained in a brass 
tube ordinarily open at both ends {Fig. 16) ; 
the tube is connected to a pressure gauge. 

^ Trans. Roy. Soc. Canada, 1916. 

^ Proc. Phys. Soc. xxxiv. p. Ixvii. 
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A hollow brass plunger with |)erforated ends 
fits loosely in the tul>e and can be made 
to slide from end to end by tilting it. The 
plunger is i( wjaely packed with ghiss - w’ool 
which has betm previously dipj)ed in powdered 
phosphorus pentfjxide. No is placed 



oa the glass-wool at the ends of the piston, 
and its sides are protected by a glass sleeve. 
To use the instrument the ends of the cylinder 
are securely closed by close-fitting plugs, 
and by means of a tap the pressure inside is 
brought to the same value as that of the 
outside air ; the tap is closed and the cylinder 
tilted two or three times backwards and 
forwards. The air is dried by its passage 
through the glass-wool and the fall in pressure 
measured on the gauge. From this and a 
knowledge of the relative volumes of the wet 
air originally in the cylinder and the dry 
air in the plunger the humidity can be 
calculated. 

§ (14) Humidity and Hygroscopic Sub- 
stances. — To understand the influence of 
humidity on manufactures it is necessary 
to consider in some detail the properties of 
hygroscopic substances. Let us begin with 
the cases of wool and cotton. What will be 
said about these substances will apply in 
a general way to all vegetable and animal 
products. The case of wool has been examined 
carefully by Professor F. T. Trouton.^ He 
exposed carefully dried flannel to water- vapour, 
and measured the amount of water absorbed. 
Between 4°*8 C. and 18°-2 G. he found that 
the weight of water absorbed depended on the 
relative humidity only, and not on the 
temperature. This result is in accordance 
with theory ; and we may regard this law 
as definitely established. As to the weight 
absorbed when the flannel was exposed to 
atmospheres of varying humidity, he found 
that from 100 per cent humidity down to 
47-4 per cent the weight W absorbed at a 
certain percentage humidity was given by 
the formula ( Wj - W)^ = constant x (100 - per- 
centage humidity), where is the weight 
absorbed in a saturated atmosphere. In 
other words, the relationship between the 
humidity and weight of water held was 
parabolic. It should be noted that the 
experiments do not extend to low humidities, 

^ Proc. P.S.f 1&06, Ixxvii. 292. 


and that the dry flannel was brought to its 
etpiilibrium condition by absorption. 

As regards cotton the most recent and care- 
ful experiments are due to Orme Masson.^ 
Masson’s earlier work was concerned vith 
the change of temperature w^hen dry cotton- 
wool was placed in saturated air. We have 
already noted that cotton heats itself w'hen 
i absorbing moisture. The later experiments 
were devoted to ascertaining the weight 
absorbed by initially dry cotton in air of a 
given humidity, or the weight w'hich remains 
in initially saturated cotton when exposed to 
the same humidity. The equilibrium state 
in each case is reached slowly ; in fact, so 
slowly that Masson did not wait for what 
he supposed would be an identical state by 
either process. He contented himself by 
finding the average between the results 
reached in a certain time by absorption and by 
evaporation. Cellulose in the form of filter 
paper was also examined. Below {Fig. 16) is 



shown in a diagram' the result of plotting 
separately the results by evaporation and by 
absorption. Masson’s curve as the mean would 
come between the two curves. It is doubtful 
whether he was justified in taking the mean, 
as it is possible that the equilibrium reached 
by the two methods might be different. There 
are other instances of different equilibria when 
dealing with other properties of collodial 
substances. For the manufacturer, as there 
is not much difference between the two curves, 
the mean will probably suffice. Curves 
similar to the mean curve of Masson had been 
obtained by Scbloesing (1893), Hartshome 
(1905), and others for cotton, hemp, flax, 
jute, and wool. 

The effect of humidity is to prevent evapora- 
tion o’f the moisture in the material, and 
to prevent electrification by friction during 
the processes of spinning and weaving. Ex- 
periment has shown that cotton and flax 
are stronger when they have absorbed moist- 
ure, and that there is in consequence less 
chance of breaking the threads j whilst wool 

* Proo. R,S. Ixxlv. 230, and 1907, Ixxviii. 412. 
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apparently lieeomes slightly weaker. The 
coiidiietivity for electricity is increased with 
the amount of a'bsorl>ed water and any 
electricity generated can escape readily. 
Microscopic examination of the threads spun 
in an atmosphere of .high relative humidity 
show’s a more compact structure. For the 
purpose of raising the relative humidity 
processes of adding moisture to the air in the 
work,rooms are resorted to, and the air is said 
to be “ conditioned.’’ 

§ (15) Humidity and Ventilation.— 
Water-vapour may be added to the air by 
two methods : (1) by introducing liquid water 
either in bulk or in fine drops and allowing 
it to evaporate, and (2) by sending in jets of 
steam- The methods in use belong either to 
one class or are mixed processes }>elonging to 
both. Very often systems of ventilation and 
heating are combined with the operation of 
humidifying. The climate of the place and 
the health of the operatives must be taken 
into consideration. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that with varying conditions many 
different processes have been advocated and 
that the question has been the subject of 
much legislation. 

We shall now give a brief general discussion 
of the two methods of introducing moisture. 
In (1) pure cold water is introduced, preferably 
in small drops. These drops form a cloud 
which fades away by evaporation. There 
will be a cooling effect, just as the wet bulb is 
cooled, and as there is convection the law for 
the W'^et bulb Pi~Po = (P^pl^o-){^o~'^i) 
determine the exchange of water-vapour and 
of heat. The effect is analogous to the cooling 
caused by rain on a sultry day, or to that of a 
fountain playing in a warm room. The cooling 
is due to the absorption of the latent heat of 
evaporation. 

In (2) steam is introduced and mixed with 
the air. If the steam is entering at low pres- 
sure ’ it will behave like steam coming from 
the spout of a kettle. For a short distance 
from the nozzle it remains gaseous and 
invisible. Then condensation occurs to a 
cloud of drops, which may fall as rain or may 
fade away by evaporation, and provided 
there is no net condensation we may reach a 
similar state of humidity with the important 
difference that we have brought into the 
chamber the total heat of steam from outside, 
and have not taken it from the air in the 
chamber. 

How it w'ould appear at once that in a hot 
climate the first process has the advantage, 
whereas in a cold climate the advantage might 
be with the second. Summer and winter 
may likewise change the advantage ; so too 
might a change of wind from east to west. 

The Second Report of the Departmental Gam- 
mittee on Humidity and Veniilation in Cotton 


Wmmng Sheds of the Home Office, 1911 (C’d. 
5566), deals with the conditions, etc., in the 
trade. It contains an Appendix by Sir Henry 
Ciinynghame on Hygrometers. He describes 
two differential hygr«')scopes and gives recom- 
mendations as to the placing of hygrometers. 
He draws attention to the influence of draughts, 
and the position in the w^eaving shed on the 
readings of the wet and dry bulb hygrometer. 


DRY WET 



A standard form {Fig. 17) of the latter to be 
used by weavers is described in the Report. 

§ ( 16 ) Humidifiers. — We shall now^ describe 
very briefly a few methods adopted in factories 
for humidifying the air, commencing with two 
methods in which cold water is “ atomised.” 

(i.) Mather and PlaWs Vortex System . — 
This consists in placing at intervals, and at a 
convenient height above each floor, a number 



Fig. 18. 


of cylinders {Fig. 18), and connecting them 
by piping to a pump, by which they are sup- 
plied with water under pressure. The cylinders 
are the humidifiers proper, and are so con- 
structed and connected that all the water not 
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artiially diffiLsec!— aa exceedingly line spray — 
into tlie atmosphere flows back to a central 
system <jf tanks to be tiitered and screened 
l>c*fore fiirtlirr hervlee. 

Tlie tanks, two in number, are fixed at a 
siiglitl^y lower level than the humidifieiis, to 
ensure the return to them of the whole of the 
surplus water from the machines. 

The tfater fnmi the pump passes, in the first 
instance, through a large filter on the main 
delivery pipe, thence along the distributing 
pipes to the self-eieansing filter's, one of which 
is attached to the side of each humidifier ; this 
final filtration catches any particles of dirt and 
fibre which may have escaped the main filter. 
The water now enters the humidifiers, and is 
expelled from an interior sprajdng nozzle in a 
jet at a pressure of about 135 lbs. per sq. in., 
and impinges immediately on the fiat end 
of an adjustable hardened nickel pin. The 
result of the impact is that the jet of water 
splits into an on-rushing cone of fine spray, 
which, extending to the sides of the cylinder 
and moving at high velocity, creates a partial 
vacuum in the upper interior sufficient to 
induce a strong current of air to pass through 
the bath of water spray. This cold douche 
saturates and cools the air, and in addition 
removes from it much of the suspended 
dust and fibre; hence the air expelled from 
the lower part of the machine into the room 
is cooled and cleansed as well as humidified. 

(ii.) Smethurst System , — In the Smethurst Air 
Fountain System (Fig, 19) a controlled thread 
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of water under pressure is impinged upon by a 
jet of compressed air, which expanding breaks 
up the water, and the surrounding air absorbs 
it without precipitation at any of the tempera- 
tures experienced in the mills. The diagram 


serves to illustrate the action of the apparatus, 
which is very like the ordinary spraying 
bottle used for scent. The jets are distributed 
about the working room in order that a large 
bulk of air may be conditioned. 

(iii.) HowartFs Chamjoion System . — ^In this 
system {Fig. 20) the air, after cleaning and 
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Fig. 20. 

conditioning, is distributed through the 
workroom by graduated conduits. The air 
is treated in a special chamber by jets of 
steam and sprays of water. Any free water 
is removed by an eliminator. The diagram 
shows the course of the air and its treatment. 
The process obviously combines ventilation 
with conditioning. 

§ (17) Water- vAPOTJE m the Atmosphere, 
— In the lower portion of the atmosphere to 
a height of some 10 kilometres clouds exist, 
and various forms of precipitation occur. 
This portion is called the troposphere,^ and in 
it the temperature falls from the surface 
upwards by the adiabatic law for a rising and 
expanding gas to a temperature of about 2 15° A. 
in January at 11 kilometres. In the upper 
part of the atmosphere, the stratosphere, up 
to some 40 kilometres the temperature remains 
about the same, 221° A. having been observed 
at 36 kilometres. 

In the lower part where precipitation occurs 
the air may have any value of humidity 
varying from dry to saturation, but of course 
the absolute value of the density of the 
moisture will depend on the temperature, 
which, as we have seen, is in general falling as 
we ascend. 

* See “ Atmosphere, Physics of.” 
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The following table shows the M.V.P. of 
ice at temperatures below 0*^ C. t 


Temperature “ C. 
(Hydrogen Scale). 

Temperature A®. 

Pressure in 

mm.* 

0® 

27,r 

4-579 

-10 

263 

1-974 

-20 

253 

0-787 


243 

0-292 

-40 

233 

0-105 

-50 

223 

0-034 


* Scheel, Yerh. JD. Phys. Qeg.y 1903, v. 


s. s. 

Hydrometer : 

Constant volume. See “Hydrometers,” § (8). 
Correction to readings for variations iu 
temperature. See ibid, § (7). 

Equilibrium of a floating. See ibid. § (3). 
Metal. See ibid, § (16). 

Specification for glass. See ibid. § (15). 
Standardisation of. See ibid. § (12). 

Testing of. See ibid. §§ (12) and (13). 






HYDEOMETERS 

§ (1) General Discussion, (i.) Pattern of 
Hydrometer . — The type of hydrometer which 
is in most common use is that shown in Fig. 1. 

It consists simply of a glass bulb 
A, below which is a smaller bulb B 
loaded with mercury or lead shot 
so that the instrument floats with 
its axis vertical. Above the bulb 
A is a glass tube C enclosing the 
scale of the hydrometer, and the 
whole instrument is hermetically 
sealed. 

The essential function of such 
an instrument is the determina- 
tion of the density of liquids. If 
we neglect for the moment the 
comparatively small effects due 
to the surface tension of the 
liquid in which the hydrometer 
is immersed, and to the buoyancy 
effect of the air surrounding the 
g emerg^t portion of the stem, 
then the condition of equilibrium 
of the floating hydrometer is 
simply that the mass of liquid 
displaced up to the intersection of the level 
liquid surface with the stem of the hydrometer, 
is equal to the mass of the latter. The mass 
of the hydrometer is a constant. If it is being 
used at a definite temperature the volume up 
to any specific graduation mark on the stem 
is also constant. Thus the indication of the 
hydrometer is a direct measure of the mass of 
liquid contained in a certain definite volume, 
i.e. is directly proportional to the density of 
the liquid at the temperature at which it is 
being examined. 
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If the graduations are laid down on the 
stem of the hydrometer in such a way that 
the volumes up to consecutive marks increa^ 
in hannonical progresdon, then the distances 
between the graduations will correspond to 
equal increments in density. 

This is theoretically the simplest, mf^t 
fundamental, and scientifically the best method 
of graduating hydrometers. It has a con- 
siderable vogue on the Continent and has been 
officially adopted by the Meteorological Office 
in Great Britain. 

(ii.) Special Methods of Oradtiotion .^ — In in- 
dustry, however, the property of a liquid 
which it is desired to measure by means of a 
hydrometer is usually not the density, but 
some other more or less directly related pro- 
perty, frequently percentage composition. As 
a result of this many different methods of 
graduating hydrometers have been introduced 
from time to time. For very rough work there 
may sometimes be an advantage in a hydro- 
meter graduated to indicate directly the par- 
ticular property of the liquid in which the 
user is directly concerned, e.g. in a hydrometer 
graduated to indicate percentages by weight 
of sugar in a sugar solution. Such instru- 
ments, however, can only be accurate at one 
particular temperature, and in most ca^s the 
necessity arises sooner or later of using tables 
of correction in conjunction with the hydro- 
meters. Once this necessity arises, it is equally 
easy and more satisfactory for all purposes to 
use a standard type of instrument, graduated 
to indicate densities. 

The indication of the hydrometer is then a 
definite thing, depending solely on the tem- 
perature at which it is used, and, except for 
the slight effects of surface tension, independent 
of the influence of variations in the character 
of the liquid in which it is used. 

(iii) Hydrometer Tables . — The whole of the 
information which concerns the liquid should 
be incorporated in tables oo-relating density 
at various temperatures with the property of 
the liquid with which one is oonoemed- It 
then becomes possible to prepare either the 
hydrometer or the tables independently of 
each other. 

Otherwise the hydrometer maker has to 
assume certain properties of the liquid in 
which his instrument will be used, and neither 
he nor the user has any guarantee that the 
liquids do actually correspond to the assump- 
tions made. But if a hydrometer indicating 
densities is employed the maker has a definite 
standard to aim at, and the user has only to 
assure himself that he has tables suitable to 
the particular liquids with which he is con- 
cern^. 

Reliable data for constructing tables co- 
relating the density of certain liquids, in con- 

1 Seealso“Aloeholometry’*and“Saccharometry.’* 
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nectioE with which hydrometers are exten- 
sively used, with their density at various 
temperatures is already available. For ex- 
ample, there is the work of the Bureau of 
Standards on alcohol-water mixtures,^ and 
that of the Reichsanstalt on sugar solutions.^ 

The tables should relate solely to the properties 
of the liquid concerned, and would then be of general 
application. Many existing hydrometer tables 
incorporate allowances for the expansion of the 
hydrometer and are therefore limited in application 
to hydrometers made of a particular material. For 
example, when glass Sikes hydrometers were adopted 
for revenue purposes in India it was necessary to 
reconstruct Sikes Tables which can only be true 
for the particular type of metal instrument for which 
they were originally c<matructed. 

While hydrometere indicating densities are prefer- 
able to those indicating directly the property of 
the liquid in questicai, e.g. percentage composition, 
they have even greater advantages over hydrometers 
with arbitrary scales. 

The disadvantages of hydrometers with arbitrary 
scales are well illustrated % the Baum4 hydrometer. 
The originator of the Baum6 scale was a hydrometer 
manufacturer who adopted the following basis for 
the scale of his instruments : 

For liquids lighter than water the point at which 
the hydrometer floated in water was taken as 10® 
and that at which it floated in a 15 per cent 
salt soluticm as 0®. The distance between these 
two points was divided into equal lengths and the 
scale continued beyond the 10® point by similarly 
spaced graduation marks. 

A second hydrometer for use in liquids heavier 
than water was constructed on the following basis : 

Water was taken as the zero point, and the point 
at which the hydronioter floated in a 16 per cent 
salt solution was tak^ as 15°. The interval was 
divided equally as with the light hydrometer and the 
scale continued below tne 15° p€ant by equally spaced 
graduation marks. 

Note that one instrument indicates 10° in water 
and the other 0°. However, Baum6’s hydrometers 
became extensively used, and, as was only to be 
expected, the need arose for knowing the equivalent 
density corresponding to d^ees on the Baum4 
scale. Consequently in an attempt to define the 
scale precisely formulae of the type 

^ 

where 5= the density equivalent to the Baum4 
reading n and A and B are constants, were suggested. 
The present writer found no less than five Sferent 
formulae for tke heavy hydrometer, and four for 
the light hydrometer, in a single reference book. 
The attempt to define the Baum6 scale has thus 
simply resulted in further confusion. 

Again, tables have been drawn up co-rating 
percentage compositions of various liquids, sugax 
solutions, against Baumd degrees. The tables are 
of necessity primarily based on the variation in 

^ Bulletin of the Bureau of Standards^ ix. No. 3 ; 
see also Circular of the Bureau of Standards. 1916, 
No. 19. 

^ Plato, Wise. Abh. der Kaiserlichm Normal- 
Eichungs-Kommissiony 1900, ii, 140. 


I density with comporiition, and in compiling them 
I some relation between Baum6 degrees and density 
i had to be assumed. The particular assumption 
! made is not alwaj^s stated, and even where it is the 
' user has rarely any guarantee that his particular 
Baume® hydrometer was constructed on the same 
assumptions. 

The advantage of using hydrometers indicating 
densities directly, whose basis is unequivocally 
defined, is obvious. 

§ (2) Specific Gravity Hydrometers. — A 
particular class of hydrometer which is largely 
used and which diSers but little in principle 
from the density hydrometer is the specific 
gravity hydrometer. In the former the 
readings give directly the mass per unit 
volume of the liquid, whereas in the latter 
they give the ratio of this quantity to 
the corresponding mass per unit volume of 
water at the same temperature ; or, more 
simply, the ratio of the masses of equal 
volumes of the Liquid and of water at the 
same temperature. 

In the early days of hydrometers there was, 
no doubt, considerable advantage in this type 
of instrument, since the latter ratio is more 
susceptible of direct measurement than is true 
density. The density of distilled water at 
various temperatures has now, however, been 
most carefully investigated and tabulated,^ and 
since the specific gravity of a liquid is merely 
the ratio of the density of the liquid to that 
of water at the same temperature, the one 
quantity is now as easily determined as the 
other. Specific gravity hydrometers have, 
therefore, no particular advantage over density 
hydrometers. 

Again, there is a distinct tendency at the 
present time for the results of investigations' 
concerning the specific gravity of liquids to be 
given relative to water at 4° C. as basis, 
instead of relative to water at the same tem- 
perature at which the liquid is investigated. 
Such specific gravities are of course identical 
with densities expressed in grammes per milli- 
litre (gm. per ml). It was formerly more 
customary to express the results relative to 
water at the same temperature as the liquid 
under investigation. 

A replacement of specific gravity hydro- 
meters by density hydrometers would be in 

* Apropos of Baum^ hydrometers the following 
quotation is not without interest : “ in the 
case of oil, the common expressions ‘ higher gravity ’ 
and * lower gravity ' have directly opposite meanings, 
depending on whether the specific gravity or Baume 
gravity is referred to. The first time this came to 
the writer’s attention was when some 37 years ago 
he heard two oil manufacturers spend much of an 
afternoon talking at cross purposes^ because when 
one spoke of certain equipmente giving a higher or 
lower gravity in the product, the speaker had in 
mind specific gravity, while the other, who was 
unable to agree with?,fiie views expressed, understood 
Baum6 gravity to be meant.” Jour, of Ind. and 
Eng. Chem., June 12, 1920. 

* P. Ohappuis, Trav. et 1907, xfii. 
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agreement with the above tendency towards 
uniformity. 

There is a convention established in connection 
with specific gmvity hydrometers which is worthy 
of notice. A liquid of specific gravity, say T035, is 
spoken of as being 1035*^ specific gravity. Since the 
third decimal place is the last which is of significance 
in many cases, the use of “ di^rees ” with die aecom- 
panying suppression of the decimal point is often a 
convenience. 

If densities are expressed in gm. per litre the need 
for introducing the decimal point similarly disappears. 

§(3) Gekeba-L Equation of Equilibrium 
OF A Floating Hydrometer. — Consider a 
hydrometer floating stationary in a liquid and 
having its stem partially submerged. 

Let M gm. =masB of the hydrometer in vactw, 

V c.c.= volume of the submerged portion 
of the hydrometer, 

oc.c.=volume of the portion of the 
hydrometer stem not sub- 
merged, 

p gm./c.c,=the density of the liquid in which 
the hydrometer is floating, 
cr gm./o.c. =the density of the air, 

T dynes/cm.=the surface tension of the liquid, 
a = angle of contact of the liquid 
surface and the hydrometer 
stem, 

cm, = diameter of the stem of the 
hydrometer. 

The forces acting vertically downward on 
the hydrometer are 

Mg' -1- wdT cos a, 


and those acting upward 


irdT cos a 
Ypg + V(xg + - — ;;; 


gp 


Equating these we have 
TrdT 


7rdT 


]^q.lL!^:±cosa=Vp + t70'H cosacr. 

g gp 


When the liquid wets the stem of the 
hydrometer, and reliable readings cannot be 
obtained unless this is the case, the angle a 
vanish^ and cos a is unity ; we have then 


For many purposes the smaller terms of the 
above equation may be n^ected and the 
simple relation 

M = Vp 

be used. 


§ (4) The Scale of a Density Hydrometer. 
— Let D be the density corresponding to the 
highest graduation mark of a hydrometer, and 
let the graduation marks represent equal in- 
crements of density. 

CJonsider any three adjacent graduation 
ma rkfl corresponding to densities of,say,D + nd^ 
D+(?i+l)d, and D-h(n + 2)d respectively, 4 


being the increase in density corresponding to 
each subdivision, and D-i-nd being therefore 
the wth graduation mark from D. 

Let V be the volume of the hydrometer 
submerged when the reading is D, V n similarly 
corresponding to D + etc. Then if M is 
the mass of the hydrometer, we have 

M= VD= V„(D+ mf) = Vn,JT) + (n -h l)d] 

= V.,j[D + (7i + 2)d], 


whence 


1 _D + Rd 

V;“~VD“* 


1 _D + (R4-l)d 

vD ’ 

1 _D+(R-I"2)d 

VnTr 

and therefore 

1 _J___ d __l 1_ 

I _ 1 __1_ 

That is, the volumes up to successive gradua- 
tion marks increase in harmonic progression. 
The same relation obviously holds for hydro- 
meters graduated to indicate specific gravities. 
It follows from the above relation that 


V n + 2 

i.e, Vt* — Vn+i'> Vn +1 - Vn+a- 


That is, the graduation marks corresponding 
to equal increments in density become pro- 
gressively more closely spaced towards the 
lower end of the scale. 

The exact spacing of the graduation marks 
on a density hydrometer may he readily de- 
termined, assuming the stem to be of uniform 
cross section. 

Let ^ 1 = the density corresponding to the 
highest gradualaon mark on the 
stem {fig, 2), 

dj=the density corre^nding to the 
lowest graduation mark, 
d ==any intermediate density, 

volume of the portion the stem 
between d and 

Ogs: volume of the portion of the stem 
between d and ^ 2 * 

V = volume of hydrometer below ^ 2 - 
M=mass of hydrometer. 

Then 

M = d^Y = d(Y 4- Va) = di(Y + 1?2 + t?i). 


Fig. 2. 


Eliminating M and V we obtain 


and 


__d2 d-di 
1^2 4 " d d^ ~ 

% ^ 

Vz + v^~ d ' d^-d^ 


Aasuming the stem to b© of uniform cross section, 


2 F 
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ire may subatitate L fcsr -f I for and I for 
in the above relations, 

where !*«= distance between the marks and 
distance between the marks d and 
distance between the marks d and d^- 

We thus obtain 

da d-di 
d ’ d^-di 

1 7/_.T 

and ^-^'d'd,-d{ 

Either of the above relations serve to locate 
the petition of the graduation mark ^ corre- 
sponding to the density d, the distance 
apart, L, of dj and d^ being known. It is 
obvious that, given the densities corresponding 
to any two points on a hydrometer and their 
distance apart, similar relations may be 
deduced to locate any density included in the 
range of the instrument, whether this density 
is intermediate between the two known 
densities or outside them. 

By means of the first of the above equations 
we may calculate the following table for two 
hydrometer scales ranging respectively from 
1-000 to 1-200 and 1*800 to 2-000, assuming the 
total scale length to be 200 mm. in each case : 

Length 1-000 to 1-050= 57-1 mm. 

„ 1-000 „ 1-100=109-1 „ 

„ 1-000 „ 1-150 = 156-6 „ 

„ 1-000 „ 1-200 = 200-0 „ 

„ 1-800 „ 1-850 = 64-1 „ 

„ 1-800 „ 1-900=105-3 „ 

„ 1-800 „ 1-950 = 153-9 „ 

„ 1-800 „ 2-000 = 200-0 „ 

A complete master scale giving the distance 
of each graduation mark from the highest 
mark of course be drawn up iu the same 
manner as above. The above table serves 
to show to what extent the scales of the two 
hydrometers, each covering a range of density 
equal to 0-200, differ from each other. 

It might be noted in passing that a scale ranging 
from, say, 0-900 to 1-000 and divided into intervals 
corresponding to 0-001 would be identical with one 
ranging from 1-800 to 2-000 and divided into intervals 
corresponding to 0-00^ provided that the over-all 
lengths were the sanS# By the application of this 
fact the use of liquids of high density, which are 
often unpleasant to handle, may be minimised in the 
construction of hydrometers indicating high densities. 

An interesting result follows immediately from 
the relation 

7 T ^2 d-di 
~d ■ dj-di’ 

Suppose that and dg be two chosm densities and 
that the distance between these points is divided into 
N equal parts. I^et the density d he n diviaons 
from dy Then clearly 


If N, d^, and d^ are assigned definite values we may 
write 

a 

B and A being constants equal to Nd 2 /(d 2 - d^) and 
Ndadi.qdg-di) respectively. 

We may rewrite the above equation thus 

, A 
^ B-» 

which is the familiar form of equation used to express 
the relation between degrees on arbitrary equally 
spaced hydrometer scales and their corresponding 
densities. 

§ (5) Dimensions of the Stem.— Closely 
related to the problem of hydrometer scales 
is the question of choosing suitable stems 
for bulbs of given displacement and vice versa. 
If M is the mass of a hydrometer, V the volume 
submerged when it is reading di, d^ being the 
density corresponding to the lowest graduation 
mark, and v the volume of the stem between 
the liighest and lowest graduation marks, 
then we have 

M=diV=do(V-b^;), 

do being the density corresponding to the 
highest graduation mark. From the above 
equations it follows that 

V = or)) = ^^V. 


Consider two hydrometers, one of range I -000 
to 1*050, and the other 1-800 to 1-850. In the 
first case 

V = 20t; ovv=^Y, 

and in the second case 

V = 36v orv=^V, 

Consequently, if bulbs of equal displacement 
were used for the two hydrometers of the 
above ranges, and the stems were equal in 
diameter, then it follows that the distance 
between the 1-800 and 1-850 marks would be 
only ffths of that between the 1-000 and 
1-050 marks. If the same openness of scale 
were desired in the two instruments the bulb 
of the 1*800 to 1-850 hydrometer would have 
to he -If times as large as the bulb of the 
, 1-000 to 1-050 hydrometer, provided the 
same diameter of stem were used in each 
case. On the other hand, if bulbs of equal size 
were used, then to give an equal over-all length 
for each scale the diameter of the stem of 
the 1*800 to 1*850 hydrometer would have to 
be \/||, i.e. 0-745 times the diameter of the 
stem of the 1-000 to 1-050 hydrometer. 

§ (6) Standard Temperature for Hydro- 
meters. — Owing to the changes in volume 
arising from temperature variations in the 
material of a hydrometer, the indications 
of the instrument correspond to varying 
donsiries at different temperatures. Hence 
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it is necessary to specify the temperature 
at which a hydrometer is to be used. This 
temperature we will term the “ standard ” 
temperature of the hydrometer. 

A very great variety of standard tempera- 
tures are in use. In this country 00° F. is 
perhaps the commonest ; 85° F. is a usual 
temperature for instruments used in India; 
20° C. is commonly used in America ; 15° C., 
17-5° C,, and 20° C. are of frequent occurrence 
on the continent. Again, for hydrometers 
intended for special purposes standard 
temperatures approximating to the normal 
conditions of use are adopted, e.g. in the 
case of hydrometers used for determining 
the density of boiler water 200° F., 90° C., 
and 100° F. are frequently met with. 

§ (7) Temperature Corrections. (i.) 
Density Hydrometers. — The corrections to be 
applied to a hydrometer when used at tempera- 
tures other than its standard may be readily 
obtained in the case of density hydrometers 
as follows : 

Suppose a hydrometer to be reading n gm. 
per ml. in a solution at the temperature f C., 
t° C. being the standard temperature of the 
instrument. Then we have 

M=nV, 

M being the mass of the hydrometer and V 
the volume of liquid displaced when the 
hydrometer reading is n. 

Now suppose the hydrometer to be again 
reading n, but this time in a liquid whose 
temperature is C., and let x be the correction 
which must be added to tz- in order to give the 
density of the second liquid in gm. per ml. 
at f ° C. In this case we have 

M = (w + x)V[l + a(j!'-j5)], 

a being the coefficient of cubical expansion 
of the material of which the hydrometer is 
constructed. Hence’ 

or since a is small we have very approximately 

X— - wa(^'- t). 

In the case of glass hydrometers a =0*000026, 
and ther^ore a correction of from 2 to 5 (according 
to the value of n) units in the fifth decimal place 
must be subtracted from ihe observed reading for 
each degree centigrade above .the standard tempera- 
ture, and the same amounts added for temperatures 
below the standard temperature. Now a variation 
of about five units in the fowih decimal place is 
negligible in most cases where hydrometers are ex- 
tensively used. It follows, therefore, that a density 
hydrometer may in such cases be read at any tempera- 
ture within about 10° C. of its standard temperature 
and its indications will give the density of the liquid 
in which it floats to a sufficient degree of accuracy 
without the necessity for applying any temperature 
correction. 1 


(ii.) Specific Gravity Hydrometers . — In the 
case of specific gravity hydrometers the 
temperature correction may be similarly 
obtained. Let s be the reading at C. of a 
hydrometer indicating specific gravities cor- 
rectly at f (I relative to water at f C, as 
unity. In this case we have 
M.=Yspt, 

M being the mass of the hydrometer, V the 
volume of liquid displaced at f C. when the 
reading is s, and pj the density of water at 

rc. 

Consider the hydrometer to be placed in a 
liquid whose temperature is C. and such 
that the hydrometer reading is again s. If 
X be the correction to be applied to the 
reading s to give the specific gravity of 
the liquid w’e have if 

U = is + x)Y[l + a{t'-t)]f>t\ 

a being the coefficient of cubical expansion 
of the material from which the hydrometer 
is constructed, and pj' the density of water 
at t'° C. 

From the two above equations we obtain 

from which it is clear that the expansion 
of water has to be taken into account, as well 
as the expansion of the hydrometer, in 
determining the value of x. 

The temperature corrections are therefore 
much larger than in the case of density 
hydrometers. For instance, a specific gravity 
hydrometer reading Seo® = correctly 
60 ^. 

at 60° F. will require a correction of -b 0*003 
when reading 1*150 at 85° F. in order to 
give the specific gravity Sgs® p. of the liquid. 

Specific gravity hydrometers, therefore, only 
indicate specific gravities correctly when used 
at or near their standard temperatures. Com- 
pare this with the case of density hydrometers 
dealt with previously (§ (7) (i.)). 

(iii.) Correction by Variation of Mass . — The 
question of temperature correction to specific 
gravity hydrometers may be looked at from a 
slightly different point of view. Consider as 
before a specific gravity hydrometer to be 
reading s, first in a liquid at C. and secondly 
in one at C. In each case let s be the 
correct specific gravity, i.e. at f C., and 

t 

By at t'° C. This can be achieved by varying 
t' 

the mass of the hydrometer suitably. Let M 
be the mass of the hydrometer when indicat- 
ing Sf at C., and m the amount by which it 
i 

must be changed to read By correctly at f'° C. 

F 
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Considering the two cases we have 
M -f m = V[l + a{/' - 

pf and p/ being the density of water at t and 
respectively. From the above equations we 
obtain 

Lp<'[l + a(/ -f)J j 

The term on the right-hand side of the 
above equation is constant for given values 
of i and t\ and is independent of s. Hence, if a 
hydrometer is furnished with a scale which 
indicates Si correctly at f C., the same scale 
i 

will indicate Sj' correctly at C. provided 

f 

the mass of the instrument is adjusted by the 
amount given by the above equation. A 
similar statement obviously also holds true in 
the case of density hydrometers. 

(iv.) Hydrometers to indicate Percentage 
Composition . — In the case of hydrometers 
indicating percentage composition directly, 
then the expansion of the liquid to which the 
hydrometer relates is an additional factor to 
be taken into account in determining the 
temperature corrections to the instrument. 
For example, take the case of a hydrometer 
graduated to indicate percentages by weight 
of sugar in arugar solutions at f C. The 
denrity at t° C. corresponding to each gradua- 
tion mark is known, being, of course, the 
same as the density of the corresponding sugar 
solution. The dentity at if corresponding to 
any graduation mark may be calculated from 
the ^own density at i in a similar manner 
to that adopted in the case of density hydro- 
meters above. The percentage of sugar 
corresponding to the calculated density at 
f may then be determined from the known 
densities and coefficients of expansion of 
sugar solutions. The diflEerence between this 
percentage and that marked on the hydrometer 
for the graduation mark in question gives the 
required correction at f. 

Althor^h the readings of a hydrometer can only 
be stiictly accurate at one partiottlar temperature, 
yet in the manufacture OE hydrometers, or in testing 
them suhsequentiy hy comparison with a standard 
of known accuracy, it is not necessary that the com- 
parisoiK should be carried out at ihe standard 
temperature of the instruments. Provided that two 
hydrometers are made of the same material, the 
difference in their readings will be independent of the 
temperature of the liquid in which they are compared. 
The readings of each hydrometer will be changed by 
the same amount by equal changes in temperaturei, 
since the instruments bring made of the same material 
their coefficients of expansion will be identicaL In 
comparing hydrometers, therefore, it is only necessary 
to ensure uniformity of temperature in the liquid 
in which they are compared, the exact temperature 


of comparison being a matter of indifference. This 
of course does not hold true when comparing hydro- 
meters made from different materials, e.g. a metal 
instrument and a glass one. In such cases the 
difference in the readings will not be independent of 
the temperature at which they are compared. 

§ (8) C02^STANT VOLTTME HYDROMETERS. — 
The hydrometers hitherto considered have 
been of constant mass and variable displace- 
ment. It is possible to work with constant 
displacement and variable mass. Nicholson’s 
hydrometer is based on this principle. The 
instrument is described in many text-books, 
but it is not, however, used to any large extent 
in density determinations. 

Buchanan used hydrometers based on the 
same principle in an extensive series of density 
investigations. Full details concerning these 
instruments are given in his paper “ Experi- 
mental Researches on the Specific Gravity and 
the Displacement of some Saline Solutions.” ^ 

§ (9) Hydrometers with Submerged 
Poises. — well-known example of this type 
of hydrometer is the Bates saccharometer. 
It is a metal instrument with a 
stem of rectangular cross section 
above the bulb, and below the 
bulb a ring is attached by means 
of a short stem. This ring has a 
tapered hole drilled in it at A 
{Fig. 3), and a number of poises, 
each provided with conical pins, 
may be attached in turn to the 
hydrometer by inserting the pins 
in the hole A. The scale of the 
hydrometer covers a range of 0-03 
specific gravity, and with the 
lightest poise attached readings 
may be obtained over the range 

0- 970 to 1-000 ; with the next poise 
the instrument reads 1-000 to 

1- 030, and so on up to 1-120 or 
1-150. 

The advantage of this method of Pio. 3 . 
construction is that an open scale 
instrument covering a considerable range of 
density may be made in a very compact form. 

We will consider in general terms a hydro- 
meter constructed on the above principle. 

Let dj he the denrity corresponding to the 
highest graduation mark when a particular 
poise is attached, and d^ the density corre- 
sponding to the lowest graduation mark when 
the same poise is attached. When the next 
heavier poise is attached dg is the density corre- 
sponding to the highest graduation mark, and 
if dg is the density corresponding to the lowest 
graduation mark the poises are adjusted so 
that 

dg- dj_ = d 3 - dg = 5 say. 

Let M he the mass of the hydrometer, including 
^ Trms. Roy. Boc. Mdm., 1912-lS, xlix. Pt. I. 1-227. 
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the poise, when the range is from dj to and 
M 4 - m the ma^, again including the poise, 
when the range is to d^. Let V be the 
displacement of the hydrometer when reading 
dg with the first poise attached, and t> the 
volume of the stem from the highest graduation 
mark to the lowest graduation mark. Let 
v' be the difference in volume of the two 
poises. Then when the first poise is attached 
we have 

M = (V+t?)di = Vdg, . . (1) 

and when the second poise is attached 

M + m=(V-f r')d2-(V+ . (2) 
From these it follows readily that v'=v, 
i.e. each poise must have a volume greater 
than that of the preceding poise by an amount 
equal to the volume of the stem between the 
highest and lowest graduation marks. 

Again, from (1) and (2) we have 
M _(Y + v)d^ 

U + m’~(V + v')d^^ 
and since v=v'. 


and this relation determines the amount by 
which the masses of the two poises conadered 
must differ from each other. 


hydrometer and is lifted above the general 

level of the liquid as shown in Fig. 4. There 

is in consequence a downward pull on the 

hydrometer which is equal to the weight of 

the liquid raised above 

the general level of the 

liquid surface. The 

magnitude of this force 

is equal to the product 

of the surface tension 

of the liquid and the “* 

perimeter of the stem. 

Thus in the case of a Fiq, 4, 

circular stem of dia- 
meter d cm. the force is xdT dynes, 
T being the surface tension expressed in 
d 3 mes i)er cm. This additional downward 
force may be regarded as an increase in the 
mass of the hydrometer, and we may for 
convenience speak of the term (M -h xdT/gr) 
as the “ effective mass ” of the hydrometer. 

The indication of a hydrometer in a liquid 
depends, therefore, not only on the density of 
the liquid but also on its surface tension. 
Suppose a hydrometer to be reading n in a 
solution at 60° F. whose surface tension is T, 
and that for this particular liquid n is the 
correct density of the liquid at 60° F. Then 
if M is the mass of the hydrometer 


One further point is worthy of notice in connection 
with the above type of hydrometer. The poises may 
be adjusted so that the highest and lowest graduation 
marks are correct for each poise, but the inter- 
mediate graduations can only be accurate for one 
particular poise. From § (4), p. 434, we have 

d d^-d{ 

Let us take two cases as follows ; 

Case (1) L=100mm., di=l-000,d = l*015, ^3=1*030. 
Case (2) L=100 mm., = 1*120, d = 1-135, ^3 = 1-160. 

The first case gives Z==50*74 mm. and the second 
Z=60-66 mm,, i.e. the 1-016 graduation mark should 
be 0*08 mm. further from the 1-000 mark than the 
1-136 mark should be from the 1-120 mark. Hence 
if a hydrometer of the type just considered is gradu- 
ated so that the graduations are correct over the 
interval 1-000 to 1-030, then when the poise giving 
the range 1-120 to 1-150 is used the intermediate 
graduations will not be quite correctly spaced, the 
true position of the 1-136 mark being as we have seen, 
for an over-all length of scale equal to 100 mm., 
0-08 mm. above the mark representing 1 -015 correctly. 
This error, however, only corresponds to 0-000024 
in terms of density ai;id is therefore negligible for 
practical purpcses. 

§ (10) Eitfeot of Surface Tension on 
Hydrometer Readings. — When a hydro- 
meter is floating in a liquid the liquid surface 
does not continue to be horizontal up to the 
point of contact with the hydrometer stem. 
Owing to the effects of surface tension a small 
quantity of liquid adheres to the stem of the 


M + 


xdT 

~r 


=nV, 


V being the volume of liquid displaced when 
the hydrometer reading is n. Secondly, if the 
hydrometer is again reading 71 in a solution 
also at 60° F., but whose surface tenrion is 
T', let X be the correction to be applied to the 
reading n in order to obtain the correct 
density of the second solution at 60° F. In 
this case 

M + ^'=(» + a:)V. 


Prom the two above equations, 

n-hx _' M. + (TdT' lg} 
n ” M + CxcZT/gr) 


or 


nird( T'-T \ 

U + C’rtfrW’ 


or approximately 




The following example will serve to illustrate 
the magnitude of the surface tension effects. A 
specific gravity hydrometer whose mass is 37 gm. 
and range 1-000 to 1-040 is adjusted to indicate 
Seo^F. correctly in dilute sulphuric acid solutions 
60^. 

at 60° F. The diameter of the stem being 5 mm, 
and taking 74 dynes per cm. as the surface tension 
of a sulphuric acid solution of specific gravity 
Seo® p. = 1-030, if 60 dynes per cm. is taken as the 
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surface t^^aion of itillk, then if the hydrometer is 
reading M):JO in a sample of milk at 60^ F. the cor- 
rection required to give the true specific gravity of 
the milk is 


""““riT rosi 


(5()_74)=-0-0011. 


Hence a hydrometer of the dimensions and m^s 
given would be 0 001 in error when used in milk 
if it w'ere correct in sulphuric acid. Such a hydro- 
meter would probably l>e subdivided in intervals 
of 0-001 (be, in intervals), and so the error in milk 
amounts to one w’hole subdivision. It is a common 
practice for hydrometer manufacturers to point 
lactometers in dilute sulphuric acid solutions, or 
dilute solutions of salts which have similar surface 
teaisions, and it will be seen from the above example 
that the errors so introduced are by no means 
n^ligible. 

Another example is not without interest. Proof 
spirit is defined as being a mixture of alcohol and 
water which at 51® F. is fs^hs the weight of an 
equal volume of water. Metal Sikes hydrometers 
have a mark on the stem indicating the point at 
which the instrument floats in proof spirit at 51° F. 
when the 60° poise is used. The instruments are 
furnished with a metal cap which fits on to the top 
df the stem and is y^th the combined weight of the 
hydrometer and the 60® poise. The combined 
weight of the hydrometer, 60° poise, and cap is 
hence j^ths of the combined weight of the hydro- 
meter and the 60^ poise. If, therefore, there were 
no surface tension effects, the hydrometer used 
with the 60° poise but without the cap would 
float at the same mark in proof spirit at 51° F. 
as it would in distilled water at 51° F. when 
used with both the 60° poise and Hie cap. Owing 
to the effects of surface tension, however, the ratio 
of the “ effective masses ” would not be 13 : 12, and 
so different readings would be obtained in distilled 
water and proof spirit. 

The problem of the effects of surface tension 
may be looked at from a slightly different 
point of view. If there are two liquids of 
the same density but having different surface 
tensions, then, as we have seen, a hydrometer 
will read differently in the two liquids. Let I 
be the additional length of the stem above 
the surface of the liquid when the hydrometer 
is floating in the liquid of lower surface tension 
T'. The change in the “ effective mass ” of 
the hydrometer is compensated for by the 
decreased displaoemeait, and hence for a stem 
of diameter d 


(T-r) 

4 g 




4(T-T0 

gdn 


It is interesting to notice that from the above 
equation and the equation for the correction 
X it follows that, other things being equal, 
Xocd 


and 



The significance of this may be illustrated by 
the following example. Consider two hydrometers 
of identical range and mass but one having a stem 
whose diameter is twice that of the other. The 
sensitivity' (be. change in density' corresponding 
to unit length of scale) of the hydrometer with the 
smaller diameter of stem will be four times that of 
the other hydrometer, and readings may conse- 
quently be taken to a correspondingly higher degree 
of accuracy. Assume both hydrometers to read 
correctly in a particular liquid of known surface 
tension. If they are placed in a second liquid of 
different surface tension the hydrometers will no 
longer agree. The densities indicated by each will 
be in error, but the error in the case of the hydro- 
meter with the stem of smaller diameter wiU be only 
half that in the case of the other hydrometer. The 
sensitivity of the former hydrometer is, however, 
four times that of the latter, and hence, although 
the error in the density reading due to surface tension 
in the first case is only half that in the second, yet 
compared with the increased degree of accuracy to 
which readings may be taken on the hydrometer 
with the stem of smaller diameter, the error is of 
more serious consequence. 

§ (II) Errors due to Surface Tension. 
— ^The influence of the surface tension of the 
liquid in which a hydrometer is floating on the 
indications of the instrument is a very serious 
limitation on the use of the hydrometer for 
determining densities to a high degree of 
accuracy. Slight contaminations of a liquid 
surface may alter its surface tension very 
considerably,^ and in consequence the indica- 
tions of a hydrometer in a liquid may vary 
appreciably even though the density of the 
liquid remains constant. It is therefore 
essential to observe scrupulous cleanliness of 
the hydrometer itself, of the liquid in which 
it is read, and of the vessel in which the 
readings are taken if consistent results are to 
be obtained. Dilute aqueous solutions are 
particularly liable to give false readings, and 
in distilled water itself it is perhaps most 
difficult of all to obtain reliable hydrometer 
readings. This fact is important, because 
statements such as “ observe the indication 
of the instrument in distilled water ” so 
frequently occur in descriptions of methods of 
graduating hydrometers. Mineral oils, alcohol 
solutions (except when very dilute), strong 
amd solutions, sugax solutions, and sodium 
carbonate solutions are some of the more 
suitable Hquids for use in connection with 
hydrometers. 

The following simple criterion as to the 
cleanliness of the stem of a hydrometer and 
the condition of the liquid surface is useful. 
If a hydrometer is submerged a little beyond its 
pogdtaon of equilibrium and then released, it 

^ See F. Nansen, Scimtific Results of the Norwegum 
North PoMr B^edMm London, 1903, 

vc^. lii. chap, x., On Hydromet^ and the Surface 
^Tension of liquidis/' for an extensive series of 
investigaHons Cn variation in the surface tension 
of liquids. 
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will oscillate up and down for a while. K the 
stem is clean and the liquid wets it completely, 
the stem of the hydrometer will move through 
the liquid surface during the above oscillations 
without in any way disturbing or deforming 
the meniscus surrounding the stem. If, on 
the other hand, the stem is dirty or not 
completely wetted, then as it passes through 
the surface the stem will drag the meniscus 
out of shape. This effect is generally most 
noticeable w^hen the hydrometer commences 
to descend after reaching its highest position 
during an oscillation. If any such deformation 
of the meniscus takes place it is useless to 
take a reading on the hydrometer. An idea 
of the errors which may arise in such cases 
may be gained from the fact that by manipulat- 
ing a metal Sikes hydrometer in a dilute 
alcohol solution (say 95° Sikes) so as to obtain 
an unfavourable meniscus, it is possible to 
make the instrument read in error by as much 
as 0°*4. 

In order to minimise the errors arising from 
contamination of the liquid surface, it is 
recommended by some authorities that the 
liquid should be allowed to overflow immedi- 
ately before taking a hydrometer reading. 
By this means a newly formed surface is 
obtained which is more likely to be free from 
contamination than the surface obtained 
without overflowing. 

§ (12) Standardisation of Hydrometers. 
—With the exception of the few cases in 
which a particular hydrometer is legalised 
as the standard instrument, the standardisa- 
tion of hydrometers primarily depends upon 
density determinations. Arbitrary scales may 
be expressed in terms of density, scales in- 
dicating percentage composition are based on 
the densities of the liquids to which they 
relate, and so on. Generally speaking, the 
standardisation of a hydrometer resolves 
itself into determining the density of a 
liquid and noting the indication of the 
hydrometer in the same liquid and at the 
same temperature, the temperature chosen 
being the standard temperature of the 
hydrometer. 

The arrangement of apparatus illustrated 
diagrammatically in Fig- 5 affords a con.- 
venient and accurate method of standardising 
hydrometers. The liquid in which the hydro- 
meter is read is contained in a glass vessel A, 
the front and back faces of which are parallel, 
ground plane, and polished on the outside, so 
that the scale of the hydrometer does not 
appear distorted wh^ viewed through the 
front of the vessel. The vessel A stands 
underneath a balance B. A thin rod C, which 
passes through a hole in the base of the balance 
case and also through a hole in the table 
supporting the balance, is attached to one 
scale pan of the balance at its upper end, and. 



Fig. 5. 


carries a hook at its lower end. From this 
hook a plummet D is suspended inside the 
vessel A by means of a thin platinum wire. 
The hydrometer to be standardised floats 
alongside the plummet, and a thermometer 
is suspended with 
its bulb situated 
near both the 
hydrometer and 
the plummet. 

The vessel A 
should be suf- 
ficiently large to 
allow the con- 
tained liquid to 
be stirred vigor- 
ously without 
removing the 
hydrometer or 
plummet, the 
beam of the bal- 
ance being, of 
course, arrested 
whilst stirring is 
in progress. 

A convenient 
mode of procedure 
when the standard 
temperature is 
not far removed 
from room tem- 
perature is as follows. The liquid to be 
used is adjusted so that the hydrometer, 
when floating in the liquid at its standard 
temperature, gives a reading close to the point 
at which it is desired to determine the error 
of the instrument. The temperature of the 
liquid is then adjusted, so that it is a few 
degrees centigrade above or below the standard 
temperature of the hydrometer. The tem- 
perature of the liquid wdll gradually approach 
room temperature, and the initial temperature 
is adjusted so that the temperature of the 
liquid passes through the standard temperature 
of the hydrometer as it rises or falls to room 
temperature. A suitable initial temperature 
having been obtained, the vessel A is placed 
in position under the balance, and the plummet, 
hydrometer, thermometer, and stirrer are 
inserted in the liquid. The level of the ]i(imd 
is then adjusted to a previously fixed position, 
indicated by a mark on the vessel, so that a 
constant length of the wire supporting the 
plummet is immersed. After the plummet and 
hydrometer have had sufficient time to attain 
the temperature of the liquid, the latter is 
thoroughly stirred to obtain uniformity of 
temperature. One observer then determines 
the apparent weight of the plummet. The 
balance case is closed during the final adjust- 
ment of the rider on the beam, and the vessel 
A, being entirely outside the balance case, 
introduces no disturbing effect on the balance. 
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Whikt the plaramet is being weighed, a second 
oteerTer sees that the hydmmeter is clear of 
th© plummet and in a suitable jK'ksitic^n for 
him t<» take its reading. When the first 
olwerver has adjusted th© weights and rider 
so that the balance is in equilibrium, the 
^ond oteerver notes the hydrometer reading. 
Temperature observations are taken, before 
the balance is adjusted and immediately after 
taking the hydrometer reading. When the 
above observations are complete, the liquid 
is once more thoroughly stirred, without 
removing either the hydrometer, plummet, or 
thermometer, the stirrer itself having remained 
throughout in the liquid. A second set of 
observations is then taken, and so on, until 
the temperature of the liquid is finally as much 
below (or above, as the case might be) the 
standard temperature of the hydrometer as 
it was initially above (or below) this tempera- 
ture. The apparent weights of the sinker 
are then plotted against the corresponding 
temperatures, and a second curve is also 
obtained by plotting hydrometer readings 
against temperature. The distribution of 
the points about the two curves affords a 
valuable indication of the consistency of the 
observations. The apparent weight of the 
plummet and the reading of the hydrometer, 
which correspond to the standard temperature 
of the hydrometer, are obtained from the 
two graphs. A previous determination of the 
weight of the plummet in air and in distilled 
water respeotavely provides the remaining 
data required for calculating the density of 
the liquid, and hence the correction to the 
hydrometer. 

Th© procedure outlined gives results suffi- 
eiently accurate for most hydrometers. For 
instance, if a plummet whose volume is 60 c.c. 
M used, and the weighings are accurate to 
within 5 milligrammes, the densities wiU, so far 
as th© weighings are concerned, be correct to 
one unit in the fourth decimal place. Actually, 
of course, the weighings can be carried out to a 
©loser accuracy than 6 milligrammes with an 
ordinarily good balance. An erroj* of 0°*1 C. in 
temperature observations will, generally speak- 
ing, correspond approximately to an error of 
cme unit in the fourth decimal place. 

For more accurate determinations, the 
temperature of th© liquid in the vessel A may 
be controlled by surrounding it with a water- 
bath provided with a thermostat. 

Another improvement is to use two plummets of 
equal mass but of diffea'ent volumes, cue suspended 
from each arm of the balance. The difference in 
the apparent weights of the two plummets when 
immersed in a liquid (i.e. the weights required on the 
side of the balance from which the plummet of larger 
volume is suspended, in order to produce equilibrium) 
fe then the weight of a volume of liquid equal to the 
difference in volume of the two plummets. This 


difference in volume is determined by weighings in 
distilled water. The plummets can be readily 
interchanged on the balance and the advantages of 
“ double weighing ” obtained. Further, if the plum- 
mets are suspended by means of platinum wires 
which are equal in diameter, the downward pull on 
each wire due to the effects of surface tension will be 
equal and hence need not be taken into consideration. 

The outstanding advantage of the above method 
of standardising hydrometers is that the density 
of the liquid is determined simultaneously with the 
hydrometer reading, in the same liquid and under 
identical conditions. 

If a pyknometer is used to determine the density, 
then the sample of liquid in the pyknometer may 
not be identical with the bulk of the liquid in which 
the hydrometer is read, neither as regards composition 
nor temperature. 

§ (13) Comparison of Hydrometers. — The 
method of standardising hydrometers described 
in the preceding paragraph is, of course, im- 
practicable where large numbers of hydro- 
meters have to be dealt with because of the 
amount of time which it would involve. In 
dealing with numbers of hydrometers either 
in the course of manufacture or testing, it is 
customary to make use of a standard hydro- 
meter whose corrections have been carefully 
determined. 

The comparison of hydrometers with the 
standard instrument is best carried out in a 
vessel which is large enough to allow two 
hydrometers to float side by side without 
danger of fouling either each other or the sides 
of the vessel. A convenient vessel for the 
purpose is one of rectangular cross section, 
and if its internal dimensions are 14J in. by 
2J in. by in., it will be big enough to 
accommodate all but exceptionally large 
hydrometers. The front and back faces, i.e. 
the two broad faces, of the vessel should be 
ground plane and well polished, and the glass 
should be quite clear and free from striae and 
similar defects. By this means distortion of 
the hydrometer scale when viewed through 
the front face of the vessel is avoided. 

A screen placed behind the vessel, as shown 
in Fig. 6, facilitates taking readings on the 




Fio. 6. 


hydrometers. Th© top half of the screen is 
painted a dead black, aad the bottom half is 
white. The screen is inclined at an angle 
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behind the vessel, so that the bottom half 
reflects light through the liquid. The junction 
of the black and white portions of the screen 
is arranged to be horizontal and slightly below 
the level of the surface of the liquid in the 
vessel- In order to obtain accurate hydro- 
meter readings, it is necessary to place the 
eye exactly on the level of the liquid surface. 
The screen helps to secure this condition. If 
the eye is placed much below the level of the 
liquid surface, the latter appears as a 'white 
rectangle. On raising the head, the rectangle 
becomes narrower, and changes from a white 
to a dark rectangle, whose front edge is 
bounded by a very sharply defined w'hite line 
formed by the bottom edge of a narrow white 
band, which crosses the front of the vessel 
at the base of the meniscus formed against 
the inside of the front face. At the same time 
a white ellipse appears around the stem of 
the hydrometer. On raising the head still 
further the ellipse becomes thinner, and the 
rectangular surface becoming more fore- 
shortened, the ellipse at the same time appears 
closer to the white line defining the front edge 
of the rectangle- Finally, when the eye is 
exactly on the level of the liquid surface, 
the ellipse, which has now become practically 
a thin straight line, merges into the white 
line forming the front edge of the liquid 
surface. On dropping the head slightly the 
ellipse immediately becomes visible once 
more in the dark surface of the liquid. A 
little practice soon enables one to bring the 
eye to the correct position with much more 
certainty than when viewing the surface 
without the screen, and simply using the 
foreshortening of the liquid surface into a 
straight line as a criterion of the correct 
position. 

The solutions to be used for the comparisons 
should be stored in the room in which they are 
to be used. It has been shown previously 
that the difierence between the readings of 
two hydrometers is independent of the tem- 
perature at which they are compared. The 
temperature should, however, remain as nearly 
as possible constant throughout the com- 
parisons. The solution should be thoroughly 
stirred after being transferred to the vessel in 
which the hydrometers are to be read. 

The hydrometers, particularly the stems, 
should be thoroughly cleaned before use. 
Once cleaned, the hydrometers should, as 
far as possible, only be handled by taking 
hold of the extreme top of the stem above 
the highest graduation mark, and on no 
account should the portion of the stem occupied 
by the graduation marks be fingered. 

The hydrometers having been cleaned and 
the liquid made ready for the comparisons, 
the following is a convenient method of carry- 
ing out the comparisons. First, the standard 


is placed in the liquid, care being taken only 
to release the instrument when it is near to 
its position of equilibrium, and so to avoid 
wetting the stem for any appreciable distance 
beyond the point at which it intersects the 
liquid surface when the hydrometer is floating 
freely. Whilst placing the second hydrometer 
in the liquid, the standard is lifted slightly, 
and held so that the introduction of the 
second hydrometer does not cause the stem 
of the standard to be wetted beyond its reading. 
Both hydrometers are released only when 
they have been adjusted approximately to 
their position of equilibrium. The reading of 
each is then noted approximately- The top 
of each hydrometer is then gripped by the 
thumb and first finger of the left and right 
hand respectively, and both instruments are 
immersed, so that their stems are wetted for 
an equal distance (1 cm. to 2 cm- is a con- 
venient distance) beyond their reading. W^hen 
in this position, the grip on the hydrometers 
is entirely relaxed, and the hydrometers are 
kept in position simply by 
the top of the stems pressing 
against the V formed by the 
finger and thumb (see Fig. 7). 

The hands may then be with- 
drawn without disturbing the 
hydrometers, and the latter 
then rise and finally settle 
down after a few oscillations 
into their position of equili- 
brium, and when both are quite stationary 
the reading on each is noted. 

The standard is then held with one hand, 
and the other hydrometer is removed from 
the vessel. The next hydrometer to be com- 
pared with the standard is then introduced, 
with the same precautions els before, and the 
interval during which this and the standard 
are settling down to their final reading may 
be occupM in drying the hydrometer* first 
compared, as it is inadvisable to leave the 
instrument lying about wet if a second com- 
parison is to be made against the standard at 
another point on the stem. 



Fig. 7. 


It is sometimes recommended that hydrometers 
may be compared with a standard using an ordinary 
cylindrical hydrometer trial jar. The standard 
hydrometer is first read in the liquid, and then a 
small number, say six, of the hydrometers to be 
checked are read successively in the same liquid. 
The standard is then read once more in the liquid, 
a second set of six are then read successively, and so 
on, readings being taken on the standard between 
each set of readings on the hydrometers to be checked. 
This method is not nearly so satisfactory as having 
the standard hydrometer and the one to be com- 
pared with it floating side by side in the same 
vessel. 


§ (14) Eeeors due to Surface Contamina- 
tion. — Errors in hydrometer readings due to 
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contamination of the liquid surface may be 
minimised by overflovting the liquid just 
before taking a reading, and so obtaining a 
freshly formed liquid surface. An apparatus 
designed to permit renewal of the liquid 
surface by overflowing is shown in Fig, 8. 

“ The manipulation ^ is as 
follows : The cylinder is filled 
nearly to the spout by the 
liquid whose density is desired, 
or in which hydrometers are 
to be compared. The hydro- 
meter is then immersed in the 
liquid, and permitted to float 
freely until it has assumed the 
temperature of the liquid. The 
hydrometer is raised to permit 
thorough stirring of the liquid. 
The temperature is observed 
if desired. From a beaker of 
the same liquid enough is 
Fm. 8. poured into the funnel to cause 
the liquid to overflow and run 
oat the spout, where it is caught in a 
convenient vessel. 

“The hydrometer is then read. The com- 
pleteness of the cleansing of the surface of 
the liquid may be tested by repeating the 
operation as the readings wifi approach a 
constant value as the surface becomes normal. 

The necessity for such special manipula- 
tion is confined to the reading of hydrometers 
in liquids which are subject to surface 
€K>ntammation. Such, in general, are aqueous 
solutions or mixtures of acids, alkalies, salts, 
sugar, and weak idcoholio mixtures. Oils, 
alcoholic mixtures above 40 per cent by 
volume, and other liquids of relatively low 
surface tmition are not, in general, liable to 
surface contamination sufficient to cause 
appreciable changes in hydrometer readings.” 


One other point in connection with the comparison 
erf hydrometers should be noted. If the hydrometers 
compared have very nearly the same range and dimen- 
siocB, in particular, stems erf approximately the same 
diameter, then it is immaterial in what liquid they are 
compared. If, on the other hand, the standard 
differs appreciably from the hyelrometer to be 
checked, then the comparisons should be carried out 
in the liquid in which the hydrometer is to be used, 
or ^ an allowance made for the differmce in surface 
tendon hetw©^ the liquid used for the comparisons 
and the liquid for which the hydrometer is required. 


§(15) General Sfeoification for Glass 
HyDROMBTERS. — Hydrometers should be made 
from glass free from striae and similar defects, 
and in particular the surface ’ of the stem 
should be quite smooth. The glass should be 
of a kind which sufficiently resists the action 
of chemicals, and possesses properties such as 
would render it suitable for use for thermo- 


* Circular of t?ie Bureau 
1916, p. 12. 




I meters. Hydrometers should be thoroughly 
annealed before they are graduated. A 
I hydrometer should be everywhere symmetrical 
about its vertical axis. 

When mercury is used for loading, it should 
be contained in a bulb at the base of the hydro- 
meter, which is sealed off from the rest of the 
instrument. When lead shot or other loading 
material is used, it should be fixed in position 
by means of a suitable cement, which will 
not soften at the highest temperature at which 
the hydrometer is likely to be used. No 
loading material should be left loose inside 
the hydrometer. The hydrometer must be 
loaded so that the instrument floats with its 
stem vertical. 

The scale should be fixed in position, so as to 
prevent all possibility of it slipping, and paper 
of high quality should be used. 

The graduations should be without evident 
irregularities. The graduation marks should 
be made by fine straight lines, which lie in 
planes perpendicular to the axis of the hydro- 
meter, so that they are horizontal when the 
stem is vertical. The shortest graduation 
marks should extend at least one-quarter the 
way round the stem. Sufficient lines should 
be numbered to enable the exact reading at 
any point to be readily noted. Generally 
speaking, at least every tenth line should be 
numbered. The use of abbreviated numbers 
should be confined to the central portion of 
the scale, and the end graduation marks 
should be numbered in full. The numbers 
should not encroach on the space occupied 
by the shortest graduation marks. The 
numbered marks should be carried at least 
half-way round the stem, and the scale should 
be straight and without twist. The gradua- 
tion marks should in general be not less than 
1 mm. nor more than 2 mm. apart. 

The stem should extend from 2 cm. to 
3 cm. beyond the highest graduation mark, 
and the lowest graduation mark should be at 
least 5 mm. from the junction of the stem and 
the bulb. 

A fundamentally important point is that 
each hydrometer should bear an explicit 
inscription giving the basis on which the scale 
is constructed. The inscription can, of course, 
be abbreviated. For example, the inscription 
“ y. at 60° F.” is quite sufficient to in- 

60° F. 

dioate that the hydrometer is intended to give 
specific gravities at 60° F. relative to water 
at 60° F. as basis, the readings being taken 
at 60° F. 

H the hydrometer has an arbitrary scale, 
e.gr. Baum6, the exact definition of the scale 
should he given on the instrument. 

The inscriptions on hydrometers are often 
inadequate, and at times misleading. As, an 
example of the former, a hydrometer marked 
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“ Alcoholometer 15° C.” is quite inadequately 
marked. The inscription might be equally 
true if the hydrometer indicated percentages 
by weight, |>ercentages by volume, proof 
strength or degree Sikes, and is not sufficient 
to define the scale precisely. A misleading 
inscription met ^ith by the writer was 

specific gravity, 85° F.” on a hydrometer 
whose readings in sugar solutions at 85° F. 
were intended to give the specific gravity 
850^ F.j which the solutions would have had if 
WW. 

cooled down to 60° F. 

§ (16) Metal Hydrometers. — Hydrometers 
constructed of metal are open to very serious 
criticism, and they have many disadvantages 
as compared with glass hydrometers. 

In the first place, metal hydrometers are 
very liable to undergo changes in weight, due 
partly to corrosion and partly to wear. In 
order to lessen the changes due to the former, 
metal hydrometers are plated sometimes with 
nickel, more frequently with gold. The Sikes 
hydrometer, legalised in this country for 
determining the strengths of spirits, is a 
gold-plated instrument. Whilst lessening the 
liability to corrosion, gold plating increases the 
liability to change in weight due to wear. 
Gold is a soft metal, and also a heavy one. 
A gold-plated Sikes hydrometer has an outer 
layer whose density is about twenty times 
the bulk density of the instrument. The 
plating inevitably wears away in the course 
of time, and so the hydrometer becomes pro- 
gressively lighter. The seriousness of this is 
clearly indicated by the fact that hydrometer 
makers regularly enter into contracts with 
users of these instruments to adjust and re- 
gild them at intervals. 

Another disadvantage of metal hydrometers 
is that they are liable to develop leaks at the 
joints. 

The bulbs of metal hydrometers are neces- 
sarily made of thin sheet metal, and are liable 
to be dented, and thus to have their volume 
changed. 

A metal surface is much less readily wetted 
than a glass one. In weak alcohol solutions, 
for example, it is extremely difficult to obtain 
a well - formed meniscus around a metal 
stem. 

The graduation marks and numbers are 
engraved on the stems of metal hydro- 
meters. Air bubbles are apt to cling to the 
indentations thus formed on the surface of the 
stem. 

The above disadvantages do not occur with 
glass hydrometers. There is, however, one 
undeniable advantage which metal hydro- 
meters possess over glass ones, viz. they can 
be made much more compact and portable. 
To obtain the same range and openness of 
scale as an ordinary metal Sikes hydrometer 


provided with nine poises, it would be neces- 
sary to have at least five glass hydrometers, 
in order to keep the size of the glass instru- 
ments within reasonable dimensions. 

Glass hydrometers are also more likely to 
be broken than metal ones. There is reason, 
however, for preferring the glass hydrometer 
even on this score. So long as it remains 
intact, a glass hydrometer can be relied upon, 
and when broken the fact is apparent. A metal 
hydrometer, on the other hand, may become 
seriously out of adjustment without the 
defect being realised. It is also quite probable 
that the cost of replacing breakages in the 
case of glass hydrometers would not exceed 
the cost of readjustments in the case of metal 
ones. 

§ (17) Tolerances. — A reasonable tolerance 
to allow for the error at any point on a hydro- 
meter scale is plus or minus the scale equiva- 
lent of 1 mm, to 1-5 mm. The difference in 
the errors at any two points on the stem 
should not exceed the maximum error 
allowed at a point. This represents a degree 
of accuracy which should be attained by 
manufacturers without entailing excessive 
cost of production. 

§ (18) Different Types of Glass Hydro- 
meters. — The form of hydrometer which is 
perhaps of most frequent occurrence is that 
already shown in Fig. 1, p. 431. This is a 
very satisfactory and serviceable form of 
instrument. The hydrometer being, however, 
a lamp-blovra article, variations in form can 
be readily introduced. Consequently, the 
cylindrical bulb is frequently replaced by 
pear-shaped, spherical, and a variety of other 
shapes of bulbs. No particular advantage 
attaches to any of the types, except in very- 
special cases, which would make them prefer- 
able to the simple cylindrical form for general 
use. 

One particular case where a bulb other than 
cylindrical in form is advantageous is that of 
accumulator hydrometers used for determining 
the denaty of the acid in situ in accumulator 
cells. In this case a hydrometer with a 
flattened hulb is preferable, as it can be 
inserted between the plates of the accumulator 
with less risk of touching the plates and so 
giving a false reading. 

Most hydrometers are adjusted to be read 
at the intersection of the level liquid surface 
with the stem. In some cases, however, they 
are adjusted to be read at a definite distance 
above the liquid surface. This mode of ad- 
justment is convenient in the case of accumu- 
lator hydrometers, as readings can then be 
taken above the level of the plates. A hydro- 
meter adjusted on this principle is shown in 
Fig. 9. The hydrometer scale is read opposite 
to the top edge of the float shown in the dia- 
gram, and the float also serves as a fender to 
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keep the hydrometer from coming into contact 
with the plak^ of the accumulator.^ 

Hydrometers are frequently made ^ith 
thermoniett?rs euciosed inside them. Quite 
as reliable results may be 
obtained » however, with an 
ordinary hydrometer, using 
a separate thermometer for 
reading the temi>erature. 

The scales adopted for 
hydrometers are almost 
infinite in variety. Each 
industry in which hydro- 
meters are used appears to 
have its owm selection of 
scales. The following quota- 
tion from Dairy Chemistry 
by H. D. Richmond illus- 
trates this : 

So xhlet’s lactometer contains 
a scale from 26° (1 025) to 35° 
(1-035) divided up into suitable 
divisions {| or j^n). 

“ Vieths’ lactometer has a globular body ; it 
requires a smaller bulk and depth of milk than 
Soxhlefc’s, and is suitable for taking the specific 
gmvity in a half -pint can. The scale reads from 
25° to 35°. 

“ Quevennes’ lactometer has a scale from 15° to 
40° and is marked to show proportions of water added 
to milk and skim milk respectively. The auxiliary 
scale is useless. 

Another form of lactometer, the name of whose 
foventor is deservedly lost in oblivion, has a scale 
from 0 to 100, 0 being equal to a specific gravity 
(si 1-000 (water)v and 100 being equal to a specific 
gravity d 1-029, It is of no practical use in nailk- 
tes^g. 

“ Still another form is marked M at 1*029 and W 
at 1*000, the intermediate space being divided into 
quarters ; thra form is a mere toy.’' 

* See ^‘Secondary Cell Maintenance,” Post Office 
BleHrical Engineers^ Journal, January 1914, for 
information regarding the use of hydrometers in 
connection with accumulators. 


§ (19) Alcoholometry and Saccharo- 
METRY. — Particulars of the more important 
instruments used for the determination of 
mixtures of alcohol and water or the strength 
of sugar solution are given in the articles on 
Alcoholometry and Saccharometry, to which 
reference should be made. A comprehensive 
account of a large number of types will be 
found in the Handbuch der Araometriet by Dr. 
J. Domke and Dr. E. Reimerdes. v ci 


Hyetograph : a self-recording rain-gauge. 
See “Meteorological Instruments,” § (14) 
(ii.) (6). 

Hygrometer : 

L Assmann’s. See “ Humidity,” IL § (9). 
Formulae for reduction of readings of. 
See ibid, II. § (4) (ii.). 

IL Dew-point: 

Types of : 

(i.) Crova’s instrument. See ibid. II. 
§( 2 ). 

(ii.) Daniell’s apparatus. See ibid. II. 
§ (!)• 

(iii.) Regnault’s apparatus. See ibid. 
II. § (1) et seq. 

Effect of wind on. See ibid. II. § (2). 
Theory of. See ibid. II. § (3). 

HI. Hair. See ibid. II. § (10). 

IV. Wet- and dry-bulb : 

Description of. See ibid. IL § (4) (i.). 
Formulae for reduction of readings of. 

See ibid. IL § (4) (ii.). 

See also “ Thermometers, Wet- bulb.” 
Hygroscopic Substances : 

Effect of humidity on. See “Humidity,” 
IL§(14). 

Properties of. See ibid. II. § (14). 

Hypsombter Apparatus for Measurement 
OF Gravity at Sea. See “ Gravity Survey,” 
§ (5) (ii.) (a). 



Fig. 9. 


Ice, range of, between summer and winter. 
See “ Atmosphere, Thermodynamics of 
the,” Figs. 1-4. 

Ice-crystals in the Atmosphere. See 
“Meteorological Optics,” §§ (17), (18). 

Indian Geodetic Survey Four-metre Com- 
parator: description. See “ Comparators,” 
§( 9 ). 

Indian Survey Apparatus for Measure- 
ment OF Gravity. See “ Gravity Survey,” 
§ (2) (iii.). 

Indicating Devices used in Metrological 
Measurements : conversion of linear to 
angular movement. See “ Metrology,” 
§ (36) (i.). 


Fizeau dilatometer. See ibid. § (36) (v.) (e). 
Magnification of linear motions by meohani- 
(il levers. See ibid. § (36) (ii.). 

Michelson interferometer. See ibid. § (36) 
(v.) (e). 

Proportionality of scales. See ibid. § (36) 

(iV)- 

Pure mechanical lever magnification (Dr. 
P. E. Shawls machine). See ibid. § (36) 
(ii). 

The gravity piece. See ibid. 5 (36) (v.) (a). 
The liquid indicator. See ibid. § (36) (v.) (c). 
The optical lever. See ibid. § (36) (iii.). 

The telephone contact (Dr. P. E. Shaw’s 
machines). See ibid. § (36) (v.) {d). 

The tilting level See ibid. | (36) (v.) (6). 
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Tutton wave-length comparator. See ibid. 
§ (36) (V.) (e). 

Ultra-microraeter (Whiddington and Dow- 
ling). See ibid. § (36) (v.) {/). 

Ijtdicator, used to read the top of the mercury 
column in terms of the barometer scale: 
the vernier is the usual device used. See 
“ Barometers and Manometers,” § (3) (i.) (d). 
Indicator, Calibration of, for use in 
metrological measurements. See “Metro- 
logy,” IX. § (32) (ii.). 

Indicator-diagrams for Saturated Air. 
See “ Atmosphere, Thermodynamics of 
the,” §§ (22), (23). 

Indicators and Measurers, Functions of, 
IN Metrological Observations. See 
“ Metrology,” IX. § (32) (i.). 

INSTRUMENTS, THE DESIGN OF 
SCIENTIFIC 

§ (1) Introductory. — The advancement of 
knowledge in many branches of science is the 
result of making accurate measurements of 
natural phenomena or of the physical properties 
of matter. These measurements are made 
with scientific instruments, or philosophical 
instruments, as they were formerly called. 
Also successful teachhig of most sciences can 
only be given with the aid of scientific instru- 
ments. This is especially true in the case of 
Physics. It is now realised that efficiency 
in many industrial processes can only be 
secured from the data obtained by accurate 
measurement, and scientific instruments are 
largely used as manufacturing tools. Instru- 
ments may be used for producing and exhibit- 
ing some phenomena giving only qualitative 
results. This is especially the case in the 
early stages of the development of a branch 
of pure science. Generally, however, little 
progress is made until measurements can be 
taken, though the qualitative instruments are 
useful in teaching. The essential qualities 
of a good design are different in instruments 
used for each of these classes — research, teach- 
ing, or industry. Before detailing these 
qualities we will first consider a few funda- 
mental points in the method of taking measure- 
ments and the use of instruments. 

§ (2) Methods OF Measurement. — ^Measure- 
ments by an instrument are made by means 
of some phenomenon capable of giving signals 
to the observ^’s brain. This is also the case 
when photography is used or autographic 
records are made. The most usual, most 
convenient, and generally the most accurate 
method of measurements is by observing the 
coincidence of two objects in space by the eye ; 
however, when the coincidence is not perfect 
the distance between the objects should be 
estimated. But the fact that the observer 


has two eyes or two ears allows other methods 
to he us^ occadonally. The head is itself 
an instrument, which can be used in an 
approximate way as a range-finder, or as a 
direction indicator for sounds without the 
use of coincidences. Apart from these slight 
exceptions, every scientific measurement ulti- 
mately depends on observing coincidenc€S. 
The phytical property being observed is tested 
against a similar physical property capable of 
variation, and when the balance is correct the 
fact is signalled to the observer in one of several 
ways. This may be called the null method. 
The signal is usually given by the eye, occasion- 
ally by the ear, and may be given by touch. 
When the eye is used the most common method 
is to observe the position of some indicator 
in apace. In weighing a mass on a balance 
the observer obtains the signal by eye when 
the pointer is not deflected from its equilibrium 
position. With an instrument for use in a 
laboratory in which the forces available for 
giving indications are small, the indicator is 
often a spot of light. If the forces are large 
enough, but still small, and especially if the 
instrument is required for workshop use, the 
indicator may be a pointer moving near, but 
not in contact with the scale. Lastly, if the 
forces available are large, the indicator may 
be a vernier in contact with the scale. Each 
of these designs has inaccuracies peculiar to 
itself which can generally be reduced by 
good design. The eye can also be used to 
observe the brilliancy and the colour of ‘light. 
The equality of two colours can be used to 
indicate the equality of the observed physical 
properties, or the brilliancy of the illumination 
of two optical fields can be used as the signal ; 
photometers, and some optical pyrometers, are 
examples. If the signal is a sound it may 
alter in magnitude, in pitch, or in the phase 
of the sound waves. These methods are not 
often used, but examples can be found of each 
of them. For instance, the magnitude of the 
sound on the telephone is used with a 
Wheatstone bridge for indicating the balance- 
point for alteomating current. The difference 
of pitch between two sounds is used for 
adjusting tuning-forks, and the difference of 
phase between two sounds, combined with 
bi-aural hearing, has been used for locating 
submarines and aeroplanes. 

In many instruments the null method is 
not used. In order to save time and to make 
the reading simple, scales or units of material, 
such as weights or electric resistances, are ofto 
used. But every measurement taken by such 
means depends on the calibration of a scale in 
which the null method was used. 

Consider the measurements of length, mass, 
and time. 

The unit of length is given by a certain piece 
of material which is supposed to remain 
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constant in shape, and is the legal standard of j 
length. Scales equal in length to the standard 
are made by the null methorl ; scales of other 
lengths are made by a process of adding and 
subtracting. 

The standard of mass is a certain piece of 
matter which is assumed to remain constant. 
Then by a null method of w’cighing this mass 
against an equal mass in a balance a series of 
equal masses is obtained, and by a process 
of adding and subtraction a series of masses 
of different amounts is made. 

In the case of time the rotation of the 
earth ia the unit, and the scale of time is 
obtained by dividing the mean solar day 
into equal parts. These subdivisions of time 
are compared by observing the motion of 
bodies which are oscillating or moving at 
uniform rates. 

In designing a definite instrument we have 
first to find a chain of physical phenomena, the 
last of which can be measured in some easy 
and accurate way. For example, suppose the 
measurement of a high temperature is required, 
and we adopt as the first fink in the chain of 
phenomena the thermoelectric effect between 
two dissimilar metals. The electromotive 
force obtained is a known function of the 
temperature. If a workshop instrument is 
required the use of complicated potentiometer 
methods must not be used, and the next step 
is to convert the electromotive force into a 
current, which is measured by converting it 
into a force by a galvanometer. This force 
is measured by a spring, and the temperature 
is read by the movement of a pointer over a 
scale. 

In this example the five steps in the chain 
are — 

(i) Conversion of temperature into electro- 
motive force. 

(ii.) Conversion of electromotive force into 
current. 

(iii.) Conversion of current into electro- 
magnetic force. 

(iv.) Balancing this electromagnetic force 
against the force of a deflected spring. 

(v.) Measuring the force causing the deflec- 
taon of the spring by a pointer moving over a 
scale. 

§ (3) Rbqtjibbments op Good Desiok-. — 
The following chief requirements of a good 
design in instruments wiU be considered in 
detail : accuracy, sensitivity, robustness, con- 
venience and rapidity in use, simplicity and 
cheapness, had design and good worhmanship, 
durability, damping. The important question 
of geometric design will then he considered 
and the method of procedure in preparing a 
new design. 

§ (4) Aoouraoy. — An instrum^t should 
have the following qualities : 

(i.) It should have the required accuracy. 


■ The highest accuracy is not always necessary, 
or even advisable. 

(ii.) It should have constant accuracy, not 
dependent on position in which it is used or 
the magnitude of the measurement taken. 

(iii.) Every important source of inaccuracy 
or error should be known. 

(iv.) If possible each important error should 
be capable of elimination by taking two or 
more readings or by adjustment of the 
instrument without other special apparatus. 

(v.) When an error cannot be eliminated it 
should not vary with circumstances. 

(vi.) When an error cannot be eliminated 
it should, if possible, be capable of measure- 
ment by the instrument itself, writhout other 
special apparatus, so that the results may be 
corrected accordingly. 

The accuracy which can be obtained is 
largely dependent on the costliness of the 
instrument, and there has usually to be a 
compromise between a simple and cheap 
design and accuracy. In many instruments 
there are parts which require good and accurate 
workmanship, such as a divided circle or micro- 
meter screw ; but the accuracy of the results 
should, as far as possiWe, be independent of 
the perfection of the construction in the other 
parts. The accuracy of any instrument 
depends upon a great number of errors intro- 
duced in many ways. These errors vary 
greatly in amount ; some are very small and 
some comparatively large. The larger errors 
are the most important to reduce, and it may 
be an improvement in the instrument to reduce 
these errors by making the instrument less 
simple and more costly. On the other hand, 
to reduce errors that are already small may 
actually reduce the usefulness of the instru- 
ment by increasing its complication and cost, 
as in tliis case the resulting improvement in 
accuracy may not be perceptible. It may 
even happen that the inaccuracy of the final 
reading is increased by reducing one of the 
errors which is already small, as by so doing 
another error which is not small may be 
greatly increased. 

Let us consider the accuracy of the pyro- 
meter described above. It depends on the 
errors introduced at each step. The electro- 
motive force is due to a difference in the 
temperature of the two junctions of two 
dissimilar metals or alloys. The pureness of 
the alloy will cause errors, and an error in 
knowing the temperature of the cold junction 
will cause an error in the final readings. 
Also the hot junction may not be at the 
temperature to he measured. In the next 
step the electromotive force produces a 
current in a resistance which will vary with 
change of temperature and from other causes, 
and these errors may be oonsideirable. The 
magnetic field of the galvanometer may alter 
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anfl cause errors. The spring will have errors 
due to fatigue, permanent set, corrosion, and 
temperature. Friction of the pivot will cause 
errors in the position of the pointer, and there 
may be errors in the scale from which readings 
are taken, and personal errors in reading the 
position of the pointer on the scale. 

§ (5) Sensitivity. — The final accuracy of 
an instrument partly depends on its sensitivity. 
In a sensitive instrument a small change in 
the property to be measured or observed 
gives a large change in the observed 
phenomenon. To obtain a certain amount 
of accuracy the sensitivity must not be too 
small ; but increasing the sensitivity may not 
increase the accuracy, and a large increase may 
often diminish it. An instrument with a high 
degree of sensitivity is harmful, as it gives a 
false impression of accuracy; and this may 
seriously mislead the observer. 

In order to obtain the required sensitivity 
in an instrument, optical magnification is 
often used. This may consist of a high- or 
low-power microscope or a simple lens. Or 
mechanical magnification may be used. 

Magnification by resonance is sometimes 
used, for instance, in the measurement of 
alternating electric currents, and largely in 
wireless telegraphy. 

The phenomenon of resonance, besides being 
useful to obtain magnification, may be a serious 
source of trouble and error. The pointer of 
an instrument may vibrate so much that its 
position cannot be read. 

Another method of obtaining magnification 
is by using relays or amplifiers, particularly 
in electrical work. The distinction between 
these magnifiers is important. In the null 
method a relay may be useful to magnify the 
signal which shows out of balance and make it 
appreciable to the observer. When the result 
is obtained by reading the amount of a move- 
ment an amplifier is useful, but not a relay. 

§ (6) Robustness. — An instrument should 
be robust, and it should not be easily dam- 
aged by rough handling ; if possible, all parts 
should be strong enough to withstand acci- 
dents and the usual stresses due to transit. It 
need not be clumsy or unnecessarily massive, 
but delicacy is essential in some parts of certain 
instrumenli. An instrument is sometimes 
praised because it is delicate, whereas the 
design should he condemned if it is unneces- 
sarily delicate. 

Great sensitivity may be the highest praise 
that can be given to an instrument, as it can 
be used to measure very small quantities. A 
robust instrument can be very sensitive and a 
delicate instrument far from sensitive ; and we 
may define delicacy as the opposite of robust- 
ness. Some instruments must be delicate in 
order to fulfil their duty, and require great 
skill in their manufacture. In such instru- 


ments it is the skill rather than the design to 
which the praise is due. 

§ (7) Convenience in Use and Need for 
Dexterity. — An instrument should not re- 
quire skill or dexterity in its use, and the 
results should be obtained quickly; but this 
is less important in a laboratory than in a 
workshop instrument for commercial use. 
If possible, an instrument should be fit to 
bear rough handling. Safety devices may be 
introduce which make improper manipula- 
tion impossible, or protect the instrument 
from their bad effect For instance, the 
coils of galvanometers may be automatically 
clamped by the shutting of the covers, or by 
the act of lifting the instrument from the 
table, preventing the suspensions from being 
broken, or the pivots being damaged. 

Parts which require manipulation should be 
easy to handle, and movements should be 
without backlash, so that no special care is 
required to avoid errors from this source. 
Any parts that require lubrication should be 
accessible. Scales should be easy to read, and 
parts which may be damaged by dust or dirt 
should he covered, or they should be easy to 
clean. The design of the instrument should 
differ according to the skill of the observer 
who will use it and the place where it will be 
used. The method of taking observations 
should be easy and the process pleasant to 
perform, not trying to the eyes, and as little 
fatiguing as possible. Fatigue is bad in itself ; 
and a tired observer will increase errors in 
the results. 

§ (8) Simplicity a:nd Cheapness. — In order 
to reduce the cost it must be known who is 
to use the instrument, where it is to be used, 
and for what particular purpose it is required. 
An experimenter may require apparatus for a 
special piece of new work, and often good 
results are obtained with roughly made 
apparatus when in skilful hands. Its design 
requires great knowledge and skill, and the 
greater the ability of the experimenter the 
simpler the apparatus will be. Probably most 
instruments were first made for use in this 
way. 

The manufacturer of scientific instruments 
has a different problem. The design should 
differ according to the number required. 
The method of manufacture, and consequently 
the design, should depend on whether the 
number required is very large, considerable, 
or very small. The designer should be a 
mechanical engineer with much scientific 
knowledge. He should be well acquainted 
with the methods of manufacture available, 
and, in order to avoid unnecessary cost, the 
instrument should not require great skill to 
make. He should be familiar with the 
properties of many materials, and he should 
know the accuracy of the machine tools 
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available and the skill of the workmen 
employed. 

It is often most difficult to compare the 
relative merits of the several methods of 
making one part of an instrument. It perhaps 
might l>e of cast iron or gun-metal, or a forging, 
or built up of plates, rods, or tubes. The 
advantages of the cast iron in hardness, 
strength, stiffness, and cheapness must be 
comjmred with ease of working and absence 
of corrosion in the case of gun-metal. Iron 
often has the advantage, and is more used 
than was formerly the case. Then, again, 
a considerable increase of cost, or a slight 
increase of sensitivity or accuracy, must he 
compared. Castings must be suitable for 
the foundry ; holes must be easy to drill, 
and worked surfaces be in positions to suit the 
machine tools, and it must be easy to fix 
accurately the various parts together. Every 
detail should be examined from many widely 
different points of view, and the result is 
generally a compromise, often not easy to 
arrive at. An expensive instrument, if much 
used, may lead to real economy, as it may 
enable results to be obtained more rapidly 
than a cheaper and slower instrument, and 
much time will be saved. 

§ (9) Bad Disign and Oood Workman- 
SHIP.—Some of the evil effects of bad design 
in an mstniment may be reduced by excessive 
care and costliness in the workmanship. 
But when this is the case the evil effects will 
return when the instrument becomes worn 
or slightly damaged. In a well - designed 
instrument accurate results can be obtained 
even if its parts become worn or damaged, 
and the most skilful workmanship is not 
required. 

§ (10) Durability. — An instrument may be 
required for one piece of research, after which 
it may not be used again, but in most cases an 
instrument is for continued use, and should 
have a long life. Corrosion and chemical 
changes should not cause damage. Suitable 
materials should be employed and the surfaces 
well protected. Simple readjustment should 
enable the wear of the rubbing surfaces to be 
compensated. The wear should also be small, 
and the instrument should not be ea^y broken 
or damaged- 

■§ (11) Damping. — ^Many instruments require 
damping, and the most suitable amount re- 
quires consideration. Accurate instantaneous 
readings of a changing phenomenon may 
be required. The phenomenon may be the 
fluctuating electric current in a galvanometer, 
which has some moving part with inertia. 
Therefore it cannot indicate the correct 
instantaneous value of the current. It is 
only by proper damping that approximately 
accurate readings can be obtained. If an 
instrument is used ballistically the damping 
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I should be small, and its amount should be 
known in order that the results may be 
corrected. 

We may wish to measure the mean value of 
a regularly alternating phenomenon. The 
phenomenon may be alw^ays positive and a 
true arithmetic mean be w^anted, or the 
phenomenon may be alternating between 
equal positive and negative values, and the 
root mean square be wanted. The instrument 
must be well damped if a steady mean value 
is to be read, and also the damping must 
be of correct type to give the true mean 
value. 

The designer must also remember that, 
apart from considerations of damping, if an 
instrument is to give approximately correct 
indications of a fluctuating phenomenon the 
free period of the instrument undamped must 
be considerably shorter than the period of 
the changing phenomenon, or else the lag 
of the instrument will be so great that the 
readings are valueless. 

§ (12) Geometric Design. — This form of 
design can often be adopted with great 
advantage in scientific instruments. 

A rigid body has 6 degrees of freedom, and 
if it is desired to have a certain relative 
movement between two parts corresponding 
to one degree of freedom it is necessary that 
there should be a constraint between the two 
pieces at five points. For example, a recti- 
linear movement can be given to a moving 
piece by five points on it in contact with a 
fixed piece, and each sliding along one of five 
parallel straight lines on the surface of a fixed 
piece. The correct shape can be given to 
the sliding piece very easily, as no accurate 
machining or fitting of large surfaces is 
required, but the fixed piece must have an 
accurate form. This form, however, can 
usually be cheaply and accurately produced 
by a machine tool. For instance, four of the 
straight lines on the fixed piece may be on 
the surface of a cylinder, a form easy to make 
in a lathe or grinding machine with great 
accuracy. The fifth straight line, however, can- 
not be on the surface of the same cylinder. The 
actual diameter of the cylinder is unimportant, 
and no accurate fit is required. Geometric 
design in an instrument gives movement of 
great truth wdth slight and uniform friction 
and a reduction of cost. 

If a solid piece of an instrument is con- 
strained in more than six ways it will be 
subject to internal stress, and will become 
distorted, as it is not perfectly rigid. It may 
be impossible, however, to detect the distortion 
wdthout the most exact micrometrical measure- 
ments. Geometric design reduces these internal 
strains which cause the bending of parts, thus 
pving rise to serious errors in badly designed 
instruments. 
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In instruments which are exposed to rough 
usage it may sometimes be advisable to secure 
a piece from becoming loose, even at the risk 
of straining and jamming it ; but in apparatus 
for accurate work it is essential that the 
bearings of every piece should be properly 
defined, both in number and in position. 

Two pieces must remain in contact at the 
requisite number of points. The forces re- 
quired can be given by gravity, but in 
instruments springs are often used as the 
forces required are small. Much care and 
thought should be given to the design of 
springs. Satisfactory action of springs is 
most important, and it is a common experience 
to find them the most troublesome part of an 
instrument to design. Sometimes a single 
spring will give all the desired constraint, 
and this is satisfactory when the parts are 
stiff, but usually it is better to increase the 
number of springs and so diminish the stresses 
in the parts. It is usually advisable to have 
the spring under a fairly constant tension, 
and often the extension should be considerable 
and not vary greatly. 

We may give a definition of a geometrical 
design as follows : Two bodies designed to 
work together with certain relative motion are 
said to fit geometrically when the number of 
relative degrees of freedom added to the 
number of relative points of constraint is 
exactly six. 

Many types of design may be called semi- 
geometric, in which the bearing surfaces are 
small surfaces instead of a near approach to 
points, or are lines of considerable width. 
A line bearing will support a much greater 
pressure than a point bearing, although 
much less than a surface bearing ; it is not 
so simple as a point bearing, but is often 
simpler to adjust than a surface bearing. 
For example, theodolites and astronomical 
instruments are universally supported by 
geometrical bearings consisting of cylindrical 
trunnions resting in two parallel Y supports. 
If the instrument is very light these Y supports 
may be rounded so as to give four-point 
contacts -with the two trunnions. This is a 
true geometric design. In heavier instruments 
each Y-piece will be formed of two planes. 
In order to secure proper Hne contact the 
plane surfaces in the supports must be in a 
definite position with regard to each other. 
The design then may be termed semi-geometric. 

Not only does geometric design in general 
secure cheap construction and accurate 
movement, but backlash is easily avoided 
between the different parts. The trunnions 
in the theodolite are held down in the Y 
supports by springs. There can never be 
shake in th5 movement even after much wear 
of the trunnions and supports. 

Clerk Maxwell, in the Bandhooh of the Special 


Loan Cdleetim of Scientific Apparatus (1876), 
writes : 

“ When an mstmment is intended to stand 
in a definite position on a fixed base it must 
have six bearings, so arranged that if one 
of the bearings were removed the direction 
in which the corresponding point of the 
instrument would be left free to move by 
j the other bearings must l>e as nearly as 
possible normal to the tangent plane at the 
bearing.” 

This is an important principle, and applies 
also to moving pieces. The pressure at each 
bearing is then a minimum, and thus the 
friction is also at a minimum, giving smooth 
movement, and risk of jamming is greatly 
diminished ; also springs required to avoid 
shake and backlash can be smaller and weaker 
than in other cases. Also any alteration of 
the distances between the original surfaces 
due to wear, elastic compression, denting, or 
dirt between the surfaces, will cause the 
minimum displacement of the part. 

It is usually easy to arrange that a point 
on a piece of apparatus be adjustable in some 
direction. For instance, the point may be the 
end of a projecting screw. If this adjustable 
point is one of the contact points in a geometric 
design, adjusting the screw will slightly change 
the direction of a relative linear movement, or 
change the axis of a relative rotational move- 
ment, or the relative position of a piece which 
cannot move. This allows cheap construction 
with a high order of accuracy. This adjust- 
ment can also be used to compensate for wear 
at the rubhmg surfaces, securing long life in 
the instrument without inaccuracies. Good 
geometric design therefore gives a good method 
of reducing the fault it possesses of rapid 
wear due to small bearing surfaces. 

The use of the geometric principle also is 
most helpful in the design of rough apparatus 
when made by the experimenter himself or 
in the laboratory workshop. 

The advantages of adopting a geometric 
design are many and very great, but there are 
cases when it is best to disr^ard the principle 
entirely. Although ball bearings are not 
scientific instruments they sometimes form 
part of them. They are most useful and 
successful, and as their design is far from 
being geometric the consideration of their 
design is most instructive. Their success 
depends on good workmanship and excellent 
material. The balls must be as nearly 
spherical as possible and of the correct 
diameter, and the hall races must also be true 
and of the correct size. The balls and races 
must be very hard, but not so brittle as to 
be liable to break. These conditions can 
only be fulfilled by manufacture on a large 
scale with good machinery. The interest in 
this case is that, although the design is iiot 
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geometric, the bearings are a moat valuable 
invention, and they are now used in large 
numbers and undoubtedly their use will 
increase. They require little or no attention, 
and greatly reduce friction. 

§ (13) CoKTtiAST IN Design of Instruments 
AND Machines. — In instruments the magnifi- 
cation and transposition of displacements is 
usually required, in machines more often the 
magnification and transposition of force. 

Strength and efficiency are most important 
in the design of machines, and slight flexibility 
in its parts is often an advantage, as it relieves 
strains ; but in instruments questions of 
rigidity may be of the greatest importance. 
Parts of the instrument often have to be so 
stiff that they do not bend or deflect a percep- 
tible amount under the small forces to which 
they are subjected. In machines large 
bearing surfaces where movement takes place 
should be provided, both to reduce wear and 
to avoid too great local pressures between the 
parts. In instruments, on the other hand, 
the pressure between moving parts may be so 
slight that contacts may take place almost at 
points. 

§ (14) Alternative Methods. — When the 
exact requirements of the instrument are 
thoroughly realised many chains of physical 
phenomena should be considered, and the 
most suitable selected. Alternatives in the 
mechanical design of details should be similarly 
considered. A skflful designer will realise that 
his first design is extremely unlikely to be the 
best he is capable of making. He should there- 
fore devise alternative designs, consider which 
is best, and discard the other. The process 
should be repeated again and again, and the 
more often it is repeated the better the 
ultimate result will be. The first design may 
seem satisfactory, but it is essential that its 
worth should be tested by comparison with 
alternatives. Patience is required, and the 
designer should adopt a frame of mind which 
will enable him to compare two of his designs 
as if they were not made by himself. The 
process of considering alternatives should he 
adopted down to every detail, and thus the 
number of alternatives compared becomes 
very great. In essmtial parts an alternative 
can often be made by fixing a part which 
moved and allowing a part which was fixed 
to become movable. Eor instance^ a galvano- 
meter can have a moving magnet or a sus- 
pended coil; or a clock -driven drum can 
have the clock itself rotating with the drum* 
or the clock itself can be at rest. The tempta- 
tion to consider the first invmted design the 
best that can be found is great, and too much 
stress cannot be laid on the importance of 
comparing many alternatives. Usually the 
first conception of the design is complicated, 
and the development which takes place 


during the process of comparing alternatives 
is towards simplicity without loss of accuracy 
or efficiency. 

c. c. M. 

Integrating Mechanism (Kelvin) for Water 
Meter. See “Meters for Measurement of 
liquids,” § (3). 

INTEGRATION, MECHANICAL 
METHODS OF 

§ (1) Introductory. — Practically all physical 
investigators rely ultimately on some form of 
graphical representation as a convenient and 
suggestive mode of expression for their experi- 
mental results. Analysis of the curves then 
provides the interpretation of the data found. 
Not the least frequent step in such forms of 
analysis is the determination of the area 
included in a closed curve, or, what amounts 
to the same thing, the area betw'een the curve 
and some given datum line. No less than 
the physicist, the engineer is concerned with 
the measurement of area in a multitude of 
ways, as in the evaluation of the work done 
during expansions and contractions in steam 
cylinders, for example, by integration from 
indicator pressure diagrams, in the determina- 
tion of centres of gravity, of buoyancy, and of 
pressure, and moments of inertia of various 
figures that arise in the treatment of strength 
of materials or the pressure of winds or water 
on immersed surfaces. Mathematically the 
question arises in the graphical analysis of 
differential equations which cannot be solved 
by purely analytic processes. Here usually 
the quantity required at any step could be 

written in the form / 4>{x)dXf implying that 

-'a 

what is desired is the area enclosed between 
the curve y = 0(a;), the axis of x, an ordinate at 
x—a and an ordinate at all other values of x. 
The result will, of course, be itself a function 
of X, and wlU consequently be represented as a 
curve. For most experimental and engineer- 
ing purposes, however, the upper limit of this 
integral is a definite fixed quantity. 

§ (2) Arithmetical Methods. — Various 
arithmetical methods have been devised for 
estimating the area enclosed between the a-axis 
and a given curve. These are, in general, 
based on the assumption that for the purpose 
in question the curve is represented with 
sufficient accuracy by another pasMng through 
a definite number of fixed points on the 
original curve, usually but not always equally 
spaced ai-wise, and consisting of a series of 
arcs of simple curves drawn through consecu- 
tive groups of such points. FerLaps the best 
known, and in some respects the iriipplest, 
arithmetical expression for the area is that 
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provided by Simpson’s Rule^ where the arcs 
are simple parabolas : If the given area be 
divided into an even number of strips of equal 
breadth, h, parallel to the axis of y, and if the 
ordinat(^ of the edges of these strips be 
consecutively yg, . . . y„, there being, of 
course, an odd number of such ordinates, then 
the area is very approximately given by 

3!i/i + yn+2(y3 + y5+ . . . ) + 4(yg + . .)}. 

A less well known but more accurate formula 
is due to Gauss, in which the ordinates are 
measured at places not equally spaced but 
at positions definitely selected in the range 
irrespective of the actual form of the curve. 
As compared with Simpson’s Rule for the 
same number of ordinates, the accuracy of the 
estimate in area is nearly doubled by the use of 
this formula. For a curve of fairly continuous 
shape, speaking generally, a system of seven 
ordinates, for example, spaced in the special 
manner to be explained, gives results which 
differ from a careful planimeter reading by 
less than -4 per cent. If the total interval 
over which the area is required is from a;=0 
to x—p, the ordinates are taken at the positions 
a^o, a?j, . . . etc., where 

XqIp = -5 xjp = *9745 XiIp = -0255 

xjp=‘Sm x^' I p =’ i29Z 

xjp^n2m x^'Ip = -2191. 

Let the actual corresponding ordinates be 
Vv Vii 2/2» Vii 2/3> Vz' These ordinates, be it 
noted, are symmetrically spaced about the 
central one y^). The area A is then given by 

^ = -209%o + -0647(2/1 +yi') + -1399(2/^ +y^') 

+ •1909(2/3 + 2/3'), 

an estimate as accurate as that obtained by 
taking thirteen ordinates and using Simpson’s 
Rule.^ 

§ (3) Planimetbrs. Theory —Tlo avoid the 
not infrequent heavy computation involved 
in such arithmetical methods of evaluating 
areas, many mechanical contrivances have 
been designed with a view to the direct 
estimation of the area by sweeping it out 
or tracing the enclosing curve. Such instru- 
ments are known generally as planimeters. 
Although historically most planimeters have 
been designed to follow principles presumed 
special to the particular instrument, the 
general theory of the various types of plani- 
meter is included in the following theorem 
concerning the area swept out by a moving 
line. 

Consider the two curves C and C' (Fig. 1), 
enclosing the two areas S and S^ and let a line 

^ “On Gauss’s Theorem for Quadrature and the 
Approximate Evaluation of Befluite Integrals with 
Finite Limits,” by A. Forsyth, F.It.S., BrU. Assoc. 
Reports on the State of Science, 1919. 


PP' of fixed length I move round the curves 
so that P and P' trace out the whole contours 
G and respectively. PP' will then sweep 
out a total area S ~ S' in making the complete 
circuit, whether C' is 
entirely interior or 
exterior to C. If 
PP' and QQ' be any 
two consecutive posi- 
tions of the line, the 
inclination between 
them being the small 
angle 5<^-Z.RQ'Q, 
where RQ' is parallel 
to PP', then the area 
8A of the small 
quadrilateral PP'Q'Q swept out by the line is 
equal to the sum of the area of the small 
rectangle PP'Q'R and the triangle RQ'Q. 

Let P'Q' = ds, and ^ = angle between P'P and 
the tangent at P', that is between PP' and 
P'Q' ultimately, then area of PP'Q'R =l8s sin 9, 
and of = 

.*. 5A = IBs sin & 4 - hl^8(p. 

Integrating this expression over the com- 
plete contour, 

S—B' ==lj'ds sin 6 + liy^d(p. . (1) 

Two cases must be considered. When the 
curve 0 completely encloses O', PP' moves 
always in the same direction round C' and <p 
increases from zero to 2t as the complete 
circuit is made. In this case, therefore, 

B— S' = 11 ds sin 6 -^ ttIK . . (2) 

When C and C' are quite external to one 
another PP' returns back upon itself as the 
circuit is completed, so that fd(j>=0 ; in this 
case 

S“S' = ^d5 sin . . (3) 

§ (4). The apparently diverse principles 
upon which the various types of integrating 
mechanisms are based are all particular cases 
of the foregoing general theorem. Let C' 
be a given curve of known area S', and let C 
be the curve whose area S is required, then, 
from the above formula, S is definitely cal- 
culable provided the quantity fda sin 9 can be 
evaluated. As will be seen presently, a simple 
mechanical method can easily be devised for 
evaluating this quantity directly, while a rod 
of definite fixed length is guided round with 
its extremities on C and C'. In the main, 
planimeters differ simply in the choice which 
is made of the basic curve C' and the conse- 
quent differences in mechanical detail. 

§ (5) Planimeters. The Registerirug Mechan- 
ism. — ^The simple standard mechanical device 
whereby the quantity fds sin 9 is measured 
is as follows. Let a graduated wheel W 
(Fig. 1) be fixed with PP' as axis, or on 
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an axis imrallel and rigidly attached to PP', 
m) that the wheel rests lightly and can roll 
on the chart. Suppose the rolling edge of 
the wheel is at a distance X from then 
for any small displacement of PP' to QQ' the 
roller will slip along the component of its 
path in the direction PP' and roll for the 
component at right angles to PP'. Now the 
distance travelled by the roller W at right 
angles to PP' to its 2 iosition W' is 8s sin ^ -f \S<p, 
which is therefore the distance 5R rolled by 
the edge of the w’heel. Thus 

5R — 53 sin ^ + X50. 

For the complete circuit of the curves the 
total distance R registered on the graduated 
wheel is 

R =/d 3 sin ^ + X/d0. 

As before, the last term is either zero or 27rX, 
according as C' 
is wholly ex- 
ternal or inter- 
nal to G. From 
this it follows 
that the roll- 
ing wheel, if 
appropriately 
graduated, will 
automatically 
register the 

actual integral required. If, there- 
fore, P' is constrained by the mechan- 
ism to move round the curve C' which encloses 
a known area, while the other extremity P 
of the rod traces out the curve whose area is 
required, this required area will be immediately 
deducible from tbe reading registered on the 
integrating wheel. 

§ (6). The two main types of planimeter 
in common use depend in principle on two 
particular cases of the general theorem given 
in § (3). The general class of Polar Plani- 
meter, of which perhaps the best known are 
the Amsler types, corresponds to the case in 
which O', the guiding curve, is a circle, while 
in the Linear Planimeter type the guiding 
curve is a straight line, or rather a closed curve 
consisting of a straight line returning on itself. 

§ (7) Polar Planimbtbb. — If two rods OP' 
and PT {Figs. 1 and 2) of fixed len^hs be 
jointed at P' while 0 is fixed m position so 
that the whole mechanism can turn freely 
about 0 as centre, then when the tracing 
point P is guided round the curve 0 whose area 
is required, the point P' will trace out the 
circle C' with 0, the pole, as centre. If in 
addition a recording wheel, of the type already 
referred to, be fitted to P'P with axis parallel 
to P'P, the fundamental elements of the 
Amsler planimeter are provided ; any other 
elements in the instrument proper are mere 
minor additions to be dealt with later. In 


this ease, if the length of OP' be r, and as 
above R be the distance by the tracing wheel 
rolled through, then the formula for S, the area 
of a curve external to S', is S=ZR, since the 
point P' will trace out an arc of C' and return 
on itself, so that in effect S'=0, while, when 
S encloses S', C' is completely traced out, the 
value of S'=7rr^ while yif^sin ^ = R — 27rX, and 

S=:rr2 + ZR-2vXZ + 7rZ2. 

Usually the pole 0 is selected so that C' is 
external to C. 

An illustration of the Amsler planimeter is 
shown in Fig. 2, with a diagram indicating the 
manner in which it is used. A small weight 
is usually provided, and rests on the rod 
at 0 to ensure that a sharp point pressing 
into the paper at 0, and 
fixing the pole, does not 
leave its position during 
the tracing of the contour 
by P. The details of the 
instrument are so adjusted 
that, by reading theroUeron 
the tracer arm before and 
after guiding the tracing 
arm completely round 
the boundary C, the differ- 
ence of the readings, when 
multiplied by a constant 
factor, directly 
provides a 
measure of the 
area described. 

§ (8) Linear 
Planimeters. 
General Principles . — The second class of plani- 
meter, the linear type, is constructed to have 
the curve C' a straight line, so that in tracing 
out the curve C with one end of a rod of fixed 
length the other end is constrained to move 
along O', only a finite portion of the straight 
line being traced out, since the constrained 
end returns on itself to the starting-point. 
The area S' is consequently zero, and the 
general formula (1) takes the simple form 
B=lfd8 sin 6. 

The same device as before, in the form of a 
recording wheel, will evaluate this integral. 
Since many modifications of the planimeter 
designed to determine moments of inertia, etc., 
are based on this form of instrument, it is 
advisable to develop the comparatively simple 
theory of this type without recourse to the 
gener^ formula. 

Let OP represent a rod of fixed length I 
(Fig. 3), the point 0 being constrained to 
sHde along the guide bar XOX. Consider 
what effect is produced on the recording wheel 
W whose axis is OP, as the tracing point 
P describes the rectangle PQQ'P'. As the 
tracing point moves from P to Q a certain 
reading will be recorded on the wheel W. 
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Along QQ' the direction of motion of the 
tracing point i^ along the direction of the axis 
of the wheel, so that the latter does not roll 
and no additional reading ■will be recorded. 

From Q' to P' the 
p p' recording wheel 

A A will exactly re- 

/ / verse the reading 

registered during 
/ A the passage from 

/ / P to Q, since all 

X o /oyG Q q' X previous con- 

ditions are dupli- 
Fig. 3. cated, except 

that 0 vill have 
travelled to O'. The description of the 
three sides PQQ'P' will therefore leave the 
reading at P' identical -with that at P. 
From P' to P, however, a definite reading 
will be recorded, and this it is necessary to 
estimate exactly. Since the rolling of W 
is merely the component motion of P 
perpendicular to OP, the distance rolled K 
by W is OO'sin 6 = PP'sin ^ = PP' . PQ/OP. H. 
Accordingly the wheel W during the J 
motion of the point P directly from P' to P, / 
or along PQQ'P'P, 


registers a distance "-h- 

equal to PP' . PQ/OP, \ 

that is, equal to the <§ \ 

area of the rectangle S \ 

PQQ'P' divided by Z. | \l 

It is to be noticed that -2 

the reading is thus SwS 

independent of the "x 

position of the record- @ 

ing wheel along the turning arm OP. M 

Such a simple planimeter, therefore, will 

give a measure of the area of any 


along BPA the area DBAC will be registered, 
in the opposite direction, how'ever, so that 
the net effect of tracing out the contour curve 
ARBPA will be to provide a reading on the 
wheel equivalent to the area enclosed. 

§ (9) Lenear Plahimeters. — These instru- 
ments as a class are based essentially on the 
I foregoing principles, and differ among them- 
! selves only in the details that render particular 
forms more suitable to special kinds of dia- 
grams than others. The CofiBn planimeter, for 
example, is perhaps the simplest form of the 
linear type, and is much used for indicator 
diagrams, for which it is specially adapted. 
It consists of little more than the guide rail, 
tracer arm, and recording wheel as described 
above. A more elaborate form of linear 
planimeter is shown in Fig. 5, a type, as 
■will shortly be seen, that lends itself easily to 
modifications that enable moments of inertia, 
etc., also to be measured- 

In this the guide bar is not the axis of 
I X, but is parallel to it, the pole of the 
1 instrument being constrained to move 
parallel to the guide bar by the two wheels 
\ W of the planimeter which run along 

grooves in the bar. 

— h-f By this means the 

/ ^ r^on in the neigh- 

I bourhood of the pole 

—j Z is free of the guide 

. / I bar and enables 

1/ P p modifications for 

y j ^ ^ ^ — 0 moments, etc., to be 

easily added. This 
I 'o planimeter will be 

I described in detail later. 

J. 5. § (10) Accuracy, Errors, and 

Sources of Error. — In planimeters of 


rectangle PP'QQ' by the difference in reading 
in passing from P to P'. If this rectangle be 
regarded as one element of the area between 
any curve AB {Fig. 4) and the guiding axis OX, 
the whole area between the curve and that 


axis wdll be found by 



Fig. 4. 


running the planimeter 
tracing poiut from C to 
A, then along the series 
of elements of arc such 
as PP', that is, along 
the curve AB, and 
finally down from B to 
D. It is clear that for 
the present purpose it 
is immaterial whether 


the tracing point be 
taken from C to A and finally from B to D, or 
from C' to A and finally from B to D', so long 
as C' and D' are equidistant from OX, since the 
reading along GO' neutralises that along D'D. 
Accordingly, if A and B be two pmnts on the 
closed curve APBR equidistant from OX, on 
guiding the tracing point along ARB the area 
GARB will be regi^red, whSe on returning 


the types under discussion there are two main 
sources of error; they are that due to any 
lack of parallelism between the axis of the 
recording wheel and the tracing arm, and the 
slipping instead of roHing of this wheel due 
to frictional causes or 
unevenness in the chart 
paper. 

As far as first order errors 
are concerned, due to the 
former causes, certain 
modifications in the Amsier 
Planimeter, giving what 
are called compensating 
planimeters, enable these 
to he eliminated "with com- 
parative ease. If the angle 
between the axis of the 
wheel and PT, the tracing arm (Fig. 6), 
he a small quantity a, then the reading 
recorded by the wheel will be ds sin (0 - a) 
instead of ds sin ^ for a small displace- 
ment PQ. For the position on the circle G' 
symmetrical about the position OP the 
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reading due to an equal small disj)lace- 
ment will be sin (Tr — z^ + a) instead of 
ds sin (t - $). In tracing the curve C, therefore, 
starting with the first position the total reading 
will be fd8s,m{d- a), w hile w ith the second 
position it is Jds sin {tt — 6 •\-a) ^Jds sin {$ + a)- 
If the arithmetic mean of these two readings 
be taken, the result will therefore be 

IJds [sin (^- a) -f sin (d + a)] =/d5 cos a sin 0 

~Jds sm 6-^^ Ids d + . . . , 

indicating that the mean of the two readings 
gives a result which differs from the true 
readings ds sin ^ only by a quantity of the 
second order in a. To conduct this double 
operation necessarily involves taking two 
readings, one with the pole to the left and one 
•with the pole to the right of the tracer arm. 
This is not possible with the ordinary simple 
Amsler type, since the tracer arm is mounted 
above the pole arm so that the range of the 
tracer arm is restricted (cf. Fig. 2), but simple 
mechanical changes have been introduced to 
facilitate this, producing what are called 
compensating planimeters. 

As regards the second source of error, that 
occasioned by the slipping or jumping of the 
integrating wheel over unavoidable unevenness 
or crinkling on the paper, a special form of 
instrument designed to minimise this effect, 
if not actually to eliminate it, has been devised. 
In this modified form the recording wheel, 
instead of rolling directly on the paper, is 
mounted to roll in contact wdth a smooth 
horizontal disc which is geared to a larger 
wheel rolling on the diagram. The use of this 
type is rather limited, and for normal work 
the simpler form generally suffices. 

Quite apart from the ffixeness of adjustment 
of the various parts of a planimeter and the 
smoothness or otherwise of the paper, the 
accuracy of the instrument depends very 
materially on the possible accuracy in reading 
the wheel. This is increased by two methods : 
in the first place a fine vernier {Fig. 2) is usually 
fitted alongside the recording wheel to allow 
fractions of a small division to be accurately 
read; in the second place, since the distance 
traversed by the wheel, and therefore the 
seading on the wheel, will increase with the 
length of the tracing arm, the accuracy of 
measurement of small areas may be con- 
siderably enhanced by a lengthening of this 
arm. This is accomplished by sliding this piece 
through a socket at P' {Fig. 2), an arrangement 
moreover that enables the length to he so 
adjusted as to provide the reading directly in 
various alternative units, e.g. square inches 
or square centimetres. A verification of the 
setting is normally made by means of a simple 
accessory provided in the form of a flat metal 


strip at one end of which, and at right angles 
to the flat face of which, is a needle point. 
This point, when pressed into the paper, 
furnishes a centre about which the strip may 
rotate. If the tracing point of the planimeter 
is inserted into one of a series of holes drilled 
through the strip at various graduated marks 
along its length, the planimeter can be guided 
to trace very accurately a circle of known 
area, and the reading on the roller of the 
instrument may be compared with this 
value. 

While lack of careful adjustment of the 
various parts of a planimeter and friction at 
the junction may seriously militate against 
the accuracy and reliability of a planimeter, 
nevertheless in general a very high standard 
of accuracy is easily attained, higher certainly, 
as far as most experimental applications are 
concerned, than the diagrams themselves 
warrant. Extensive and careful tests by 
numerous observers have brought out the 
limits of accuracy of the instrument. In the 
case of the polar type, Amsler found that the 
maximum error occurs when the direction of 
motion is inclined at an angle of 45° to the 
of the integrating wheel, and of magnitude 
•1 per cent at most. With a disc type of 
planimeter he found that on making a series 
of successive readings equivalent to 130 
revolutions of the disc, the ratio of disc and 
roller readings did not vary in the worst case 
by more than 0*0003, and generally by less 
than 0*000001. 

It is obvious from these figures that the 
planimeter is an instrument of an exceptionally 
high degree of accuracy, and for most practical 
purposes of an engineering or physical nature 
may be presumed to introduce errors of much 
smaller magnitude than those involved in the 
plotting and sketching of a graph. 

§ (11) The Radial Averaging Instrument. 
— ^Mention may here be made of an exceedingly 
simple instrument known as the Radial 
Averaging Instrument. Strictly regarded, it is 
perhaps not a planimeter in the ordinary 
sense of an instrument for measuring areas ; 
its more direct application is to determine the 
mean value of a series of quantities such as 
are plotted on a polar diagram. It is, however, 
usually contained as a component part of the 
Universal Planimeter, designed for the com- 
putation of areas and mean ordinates of 
diagrams of self-recording mstruments, drawn 
either on strips or on circular charts. The 
averaging instrument consists essentially of 
an ordinary tracer arm grooved on the lower 
surface and resting on the ball-shaped head 
of a centre pin fixed at the centre of the radial 
chart. By this means, when the tracing 
point passes over the curve, making one 
complete circuit, the arm lengthens or shortens 
by sliding on the head in the groove. The 
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normal planimeter recording wheel on the 
tracer arm with its axis parallel to the latter 
gives the reading in the ordinary w*ay. If the 
registration is less or greater than one round 
of the chart, the multiplying constant must 
be accordingly altered. The theory of the 
instrument is simple. If rg . . . be the 
n values of r corresponding to n readings spaced 
equally at intervals 56 round the whole circuit, 
then n5d=2T. The mean value of r is 


(ri+rg+ . . . r„) _ 

n 2t 



rdd. 


Since the axis of the recording wheel is parallel 
to the radius vector, the former will register 
only the components perpendicular to r of all 
motions of the tracing point derived by 
running round the curve. For an elementary 
displacement of angle 86^ when the radius 
vector varies from r to r + 5r, this component 
is r86 ; hence the total reading recorded on 
the roller is frd&t from which the required 
mean value is at once obtained. 

§ (12) Integeometers. — The expression 
integrometer is a general term for any inte- 
grating instrument, and as such embraces 
planimeters designed purely for the measure- 
ment of area. In general usage, however, it is 
restricted to apply to what are also termed 
moment planimeters, that is to say, instru- 
ments for evaluating the moment and the 
moment of inertia about a given line of the 
area enclosed by a given curve. These 
quantities occur, of course, very frequently 
in most branches of engineering design, and ! 
whenever centres of gravity, of pressure, etc. 
are required. 

If the ordinate of the curve in question 
above the given datum Ime XX, chosen for 
the purpose to coincide with the axis about 
which the moments, etc. are required, is 
represented by y, then the area, moment of 
area, and moment of inertia may be repre- 
sented symbolically as fydx, \fy^d>Xy and \fy^dx 
respectively, the integral in all cases being 
taken right round the closed curve. The 
evaluation of the first integral has already 
been accomplished by means of the linear 
planimeter, where one end of the tracing arm 
is constrained to move along XX by means 
of a guide bar, an integrating wheel being 
attached at some intermediate point on the 
tracing arm. The remaining two integrals 
can be evaluated quite easily by a compara- 
tively simple development of this instrument. 
The requirements and nature of this additional 
device wiU be obvious from the following 
elementary theory. 

§ (13) Moment of Area. — If OP be a rod 
(Figs, 3 and 4) of constant length 2, constrained 
at 0 to travel along XX, while P traces out 
the curve 0, then for any position 


The int^al corresponding to the moment of 
the area consequently requires the evaluation 
of jy^dx—l^j sin^ Bdx= W jdx{ i - cos 26), the 
integral being taken right round the curve. 
But on making such a complete circuit fdx —0, 

.\ Moment of area = — il^Jdx cos 2$ 

Now it has already been seen that when an 
integrating wheel is attached to OP and roUs 
on the diagram so that its axis makes an 
angle 6 with XX, its reading will record 
fds sin 6. In the same w'ay, if a recording 
w'heel could be attached to OP in such a way 
that its axis made an angle of wj2-26 with 
XX the value of the integral would be 
registered directly on the wheel. Such are 
the mechanical requirements of an instrument 
for measurement of moments of area. 

§ (14) Moment op Inertia. — For the esti- 
mation of moments of inertia, the quantity 
to be evaluated is 

yy^dx= ^8m^6dx==^dx sin 6- j^dxsiixSd. 

Now the ordinary integrating^ wheel for 
measurement of area will record fdx sin 6, 
while if in addition a wheel could be attached 
so that its axis made an angle ZB with XX 
when OP made an angle 6, the reading on 
such a wheel would provide the last integral. 

The readings thus obtained would provide 
the requisite data for estimating the moment 
of inertia of the area. In the Amsler integro- 
meters all three devices — for the measurement 
of area, of moment of area, and moment of 
inertia — are incorporated in the one instrument, 
although there is a smaller form of the same 
instrument where only the first two are 
embodied. The integrating wheel giving the 
area rolls on the paper, the remaining wheels 
rolling oh discs in a manner similar to the disc 
planimeter. Fig. 5 gives a diagram of the 
Amsler integrator. YY is a guide rail so 
adjusted as to ensure that 0, the centre of 
rotation of the tracing arm OP, lies on the 
axis of moments XX, the adjustment being 
effected by means of the two distance bars 
which at one end run in a slot in the guide 
rail. A simple integrating wheel R on OP 
running on the chart provides fds sin B in 
the usual manner, and consequently measures 
the area of the curve traced out. Rigidly 
attached to the rod OP is a frame consisting 
of a circle AB of radius 2a, say, and a portion 
ST of a circle of radius 3a, both with their 
centres at 0. 

An inclination B to OP causes the circular 
frame to rotate about 0 through an angle B. 
Geared to the arc of radius 3a is a circular 
disc I of radius a, and to the arc of radius 2a 
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another circular disc M, also of radius a. 
When OP, consequently, turns through an 
angle 6, M will turn through an angle 2d, 
and I through 3^. In M and I simple 
recording wheels are set with their axes in 
the plane of the discs, and such that when 
OP lies along XX they are respectively 
|)erpendicular to and parallel to OP. It 
follows that when P traces out the curve, 
R will record fds sin 6, the roller on M will 
record fds sin (7r/2 ~ 26), i.e. fdx cos 26, and 
the roller on I will record fdx sin 30, the 
three integrals which, as has been seen, are 
required for the measurement of moment, 
and of moment of inertia. 

§ (15) Integraphs. — While the instruments 
for the mechanical evaluation of areas and 
moments in common use in engineering and 
physical laboratories consist usually of plani- 
meters and integrometers, there is a class 
of instrument known as an integraph whose 
function is to graph the integral curve directly 
on the chart. The earliest form of integraph 
is apparently due to Ahdank-Abakanowicz 
(1878), and through the researches of Professor 
Pascal of Naples a number of integraphs 
have been invented for special purposes. 
It is proposed here merely to explain 

the principles upon which two of these 
dep^d. 

§ (16) Abdakk-Abakanowicz Integraph. 
— This instrument is designed to trace the 
curve y^f dxf(x) from the known curve 
y=^f{x). l^RS is a frame whose base 
{Fig. 7) RS is constrained to travel along the 
guide XX, while 
^ the variable 

/ ^ point C on QS 

, , ^^'/C traces out the 

C/' / given curve 

' / 2/=/(^)- At any 

/ position therefore 

^/g SC =/(«;), 0 is a 

X R S X fixed point in 

Fig. 7. RS at unit dis- 

tance from S. A 
variable point C' in RP fitted with an inte- 
grating wheel is constrained by a suitable 
mechanism always to move parallel to the 
rod 00. The tmgent to the curve traced 
out by the integratang wheel at C' will therefore 
be parallel to 00 ; that is to say, for the curve 
at cr 

dx 08 
■ ■.y=/dxj(x); 

consequently 0' traces out a curve, the ordin- 
ates of which give the required integral 
fdxfix). 

§ (17) Pascal Integraph. — A more general 
form of integraph, invented by Professor 


Pascal, enables the solution of the differential 
equation \di/ldx + y—f{x) to be traced as a 
curve directly from the graph of f(z). Once 
more PQRS {Fig. 7) is a frame capable of 
being adjusted to a breadth \ and constrained 
as before to slide along XX. The graph 
of y—}{x) meets SQ in 0. The rod 00^ is 
slotted at 0 to run easily in any position 
through SQ, while at 0^ there is an integrating 
wheel whose axis is at right angles to CCj. 
It follows that as the frame slides along XX 
and 0 traces out the curve y ~f{x), the tangent 
to the curve traced out by Ci will always be 
CiC, The path of 0^ is the integral curve, 
for if {x, y) be the co-ordinates of 0^ on the 
curve traced out 


slope of 


pp_SC-RCi_/(a;)-y 


Hence the co-ordinates of satisfy the 
equation 

The particular curve of the series of integrals 
required in any particular case is, of course, 
determined by fixing the position of or C', 
as the case may be, to satisfy the initial 
conditions. 

Neither of the instruments whose principles 
have been described in this and the preceding 
paragraph have come into general use to any 
great extent. 

§ (18) Polar Integraph. — ^^other instru- 
ment, the Folar Irdegraph, hats also been 
invented by Professor Pascal, which aims at 
constructing a curve in polar co-ordinates 
whose radius vector at any point is the value 
of the integral frd$, where r=f{$) is a given 
polar curve. 

The frame ORS (Fig. 8) in the shape of a 
circular sector — ^for illustration, the particular 
case of a quadrant 
is taken — is capable 

of rotation about /S 

the fixed pole 0, \ 

and runs on a ^ 

heavy wheel at S. ^ 

A variable point P 
on OS traces out o 

the curve r =/(0) as Pkj. g, 

the sector rotates. 

At P', the point of intersection of the rod PP' 
with OR, is a tracing wheel whose axis makes 
a constant angle — ^taken here for illustration 
as zero — ^with PP'. Here PP' coincides with 
the axis of the wheel and therefore will always 
be normal to the curve traced out by the wheel 
at P'. The tangent at P^ is P'Q', Then if 
0P'=r' and 0P=r, 

t».r.nP'0'=r'^+5i!)=r'^ . 
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from the ordinary expression for the angle 
between the radius vector and the tangent. 
But tan OP'Q" = cot OPT^r'/r, 

r' ,d8 

* ■ r 

r~dr'^ 

r'=frde=Jf{e)de. 

It follows that the radius vector of the curve 
traced out by the wheel at P' is the integral 
with respect to 8 of the polar curve r =f{8). 
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Interchangeability op Standards, partial 
and universal. See “ Metrology,” § (20). 

Interference Fits : definition of term. See 
“ Metrology,” § (29) (ii.) {b). 

International Metric Standard Thread. 
See “ Gauges,” § (49). 

Invar: a material with low coefficient of 
expansion. See “ Metrology,” § (4). 

And other nickel steel alloys: general dis- 
cussion of properties. See “ Line Stand- 
ards,” § (4). 

Composition, coefficient of expansion: its 
anomalies of expansion, its instability, 
method of ageing, etc. See ibid. § (5). 

See also Invar and Elinvar,” Vol. V. 

Inversions in the Atmosphere. Regions 
in which temperature increases with height, 
occurrence of, in the atmosphere. See 
“ Atmosphere, Thermodynamics of the,” 
§§ ('7)* See also “ Atmosphere, Physics 

of,” §§ (5), (13). 

In meteorology the word “ inversion ” 
usually refers to an inversion of the lapse- 
rate of temperature, the temperature 
increasing- instead of decreasing with 


height. Inversions near the ground are 
frequent in winter. They occur on clear 
calm nights, and are the result of radiation 
from the ground into outer space continued 
through the long nights. Similar inver- 
sions occur at the top of stratus clouds, 
and occasionally inversions occur in the 
troposphere not in association with clouds. 
The latter do not extend over a great range 
of height. At the base of the stratosphere 
there is frequently an increase of tempera- 
ture with height, and for this reason the 
stratosphere is sometimes called the “ upper 
inversion,” 

Ionisation in the Atmosphere. See “ At- 
mospheric Electricity,” § (10). 

Ions: 

Number and mobility of, in atmosphere. 

See '‘Atmospheric Electricity,” § (12). 
Source of, in atmosphere. See ibid. § (13). 

Iridescent Clouds. See “ Meteorological 
Optics,” § (15) (ii.). 

Irreversible Changes of Nickel Steel 
Alloys. See “ Line Standards,” § (4) (ii.) 
and (iii.). See also “Invar and Elinvar,” 
Vol. V. 

Isallobars : lines showing equal change of 
pressure. See “ Atmosphere, Physics of,” 
§ (20). 

IsENTROPic, without change of entropy. See 
“ Entropy ” and “ Adiabatic.” 

Isobars : lines of equal pressure. 

Isobars are lines on a chart showing equal 
barometric pressure at mean sea-level. 
It is important to note that the pressures 
read from the barometer are corrected 
for the height above mean sea-level and 
for variation of gravity wdth latitude 
before they are plotted on the synoptic 
chart. The drawing of isobars is strictly 
analogous to drawing contour lines on a 
map. For a discussion of types of isobars 
see article “ Atmosphere, Physics of the,” 

§ ( 17 ). 

Calculation of flow of air over, for different 
distributions of velocity. See “ Atmo- 
sphere, Thermodynamics of the,” § (16), 
See also “ Pressure.” 

Straight. See “Atmosphere, Physics of,” 

§ ( 18 ) (vii.). 

Types of. See ibid. § (18). 

Isograph. See “ Draughting Devices,” p. 
272. 

IsOTASY : Sir S. G. Burrard. See “ Gravity 
Survey,” § (15) (ii.). 

Hayford’s theory. See ibid. § (15) (i.). 
Professor Love. See ibid. § (15) (iii.). 
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JoBDAN SuNSHlNE-REOORDER. See “ Meteoro- I '‘Radiant Heat and its Spectrum Dis- 
logical Instruments,’’ § (25). See also | tribution,” § (2). 

K 

Kata Thermometer. See ‘'Humidity,” IL platinum-iridium alloy (10 per cent 
§(11), iridium). See “ Balances,” § (8). 

Kater’s Penditlem. See “ Gravity Survey,” Energy : ^ 

« ^2) fi ) C)f the general circulation of the atmo- 

sphere. See “Atmosphere, Thermo- 

Kennedy Meter. See “ Meters for Measure- dynamics of the,” § (9). 
ment of Liquids,” § (1). Of cyclones. See ibid. § (26). 

Kilogramme : the metric unit of mass, Kites, as used for the Investigation of the 
originally defined in terms of a cubic Upper Air. See “Air, Investigation of 
decimetre of water. See “ Volume, Upper, § (2). 

Measurements of,” § (1). Knife-edges of Equi-arm Balance. See 

International prototyi>e, material of : “ Balances,” § (1) (iii.). 


L 


Lapse : a word used to denote the variation 
of any element of the atmosphere with 
height. It corresponds with “gradient,” 
which in meteorology is used to denote 
variation in a horizontal direction. See 
“ Pressure,” “ Temperature,” etc. See also 
“ Air, Investigation of the Upper,” § (11). 

Lapse-rate of Temperature. The rate of 
change of temperature per unit of vertical 
height is called the lapse-rate of tempera- 
ture, the term gradient of temperature being 
retained for variations in the horizontal 
plane. 

Latent Heat of Water and Water-vapour. 
See “ Atmosphere, Thermodynamics of the,” 
§ (2). Eor measurement of. See “ Latent 
Heat,” Vol. I. 

Laths for Curve Drawing. See “ Draught- 
ing Devices,” p. 272. 

Latitude, Determination of, by meridian 
altitudes. See “ Latitude, Longitude, 
and Azimuth, by Observation in the 
Field,” §(6). ^ 

By observation in the field, the time being 
known. See ibid. § (4). 

Prismatic astrolabe method. See “ Gravity 
Survey,” § (8) (ii.). 

Talcott methoi See ibid. § (8) (L). 

LATITUDE, LONGITUDE, AND AZIMUTH 
BY OBSERVATION IN THE FIELD 

§ (1) Instruments and Methods. — ^In order 
that any survey may he placed upon the 
earth in its true position and orientation we 
require the latitude and longitude of one point 


and the azimuth of one line. These must 
he determined by astronomical observation in 
the field. The instruments used are — 

(а) The sextant, necessary at sea, but 
never to be used on land if a theodolite is 
available, unless concealment must be 
practised. The sextant used with artificial 
horizon cannot measure altitudes greater 
than 65®, and is therefore useless for noon 
observation of the sun in low latitudes ; and 
it cannot measure azimuths without com- 
plication and inconvenience. 

(б) The theodolite, the normal instrument 
for survey, which for astronomical work 
should be fitted with dark glasses for sun, a 
sensitive level (1 div.=5^) on the microscope 
or vernier arm, and diagonal eyepiece for 
altitudes higher than 45°. The five-inch 
micrometer theodolite is the most suitable 
for general use in the field, though in hot 
stOl weather convection currents by unequal 
heating disturb the microscope adjustments, 
and verniers may give as good results, except 
for the difficulty of illuminating them at 
night. 

(c) The zenith telescope, or the theodolite 
fitted with an eyepiece micrometer, for 
measuring-small differences of zenith distance, 
is used in precise latitude work, in first order 
surveys. 

(d) The prismatic astrolabe is much used 
by the French, and lately by the Survey of 
Egypt, for latitude and time, but cannot 
determine azimuth. 

(c) Half-chronometer watches are carried in 
the field in preference to box chronometers. 

(/) Field sets for the receipt of wireless 
time signals have immensely siniaplified and 
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improved the accuracy of field determinations 
of longitude. | 

(ff) I^ogaritlim tables of the trigonometrical 
functions to single second of arc are essential 
to rapid work : those of Bagay or of Peters are 
the best. 

The tendency of modem practice has been 
to break away from the text-book methods 
of determining position in the field, and it is 
difficult to sttecify those that should now be 
considered the standard methods of observa- 
tion. All methods must be arranged to 
eliminate the errors of adjustment of the 
instruments, and the text -book method of 
measuring an altitude with the theodolite 
requires that the instrument shall be reversed 
after one observation and a second made 
with face of the vertical circle on the opposite 
side : the mean of the two, which is free from 
errors of collimation and zero, being reckoned 
as one complete observation, and one half 
useless without the other. There will, how- 
ever, still remain in the corrected altitude any 
errors due to flexure (or more probably shake 
in the telescope of the theodolite), to person- 
ality of bisection, and to systematic errors 
in the calculated refraction ; to eliminate 
which it is necessary to observe a second star 
on the opposite side of the zenith, so that these 
errors shall enter into the result with opposite 
sign, and be eliminated also in the mean of 
the two. But if this is necessary, then the 
necessity for changing face really disappears, 
because the errors which it eliminates are 
equally eliminated by combination of the pair 
of stars, north and south for latitude, or east 
and west for time and azimuth. On the 
other hand, if the weather be uncertain, there 
may be time to get a complete observation 
of one star on both faces, but not to get the 
incomplete observation of two opposite stars 
on one face, which together will make a com- 
plete observation. Hence in doubtful weather 
the former method is surer than the latter, 
and it must be left to the judgement of the 
observer how far he can go in abandoning the 
canonical method of changing face on each 
star. We will describe first the strict text- 
book methods, and indicate later the modi- 
fications that an experienced observer may 
make with advantage. 

§ (2) Time and Azimuth, the Latitude 

BEING KNO^VN APPROXIMATELY. — All starS 

which cross the prime vertical are moving 
most quickly in altitude and least in azimuth 
when they are upon that circle : they are 
then best suited for determination of time and 
azimuth. For convenience of explanation we 
may treat the two together as derived from 
one observation, though the best results are 
obtained by concentrating attention on one 
or the other. Suppose, then, that in latitude 
<p (approx.) a star near the prime vertical 


east, of north polar distance p, is observed in 
altitude h at time by chronometer T, and that 
the reading of the horizontal circle on the star 
is Aj, while that on a terrestrial reference 
object (R.O.) is A^ ; then if 
we have, by a slight adaptation of the ordinary 
formulae of spherical trigonometry, 

tan [cos « sin (a -A) cosec {5- sec ( 5 -p)]^> 

tan JA==[sec 5 sin (^ - ^) sin (3 - ^) sec (5 -p)]|, 

from which the hour angle t or the azimuth A 
may be calculated. From the hour angle of 
a star of known right ascension we can 
calculate immediately the local sidereal 
time, and thence the local mean time, for 
comparison with the recorded chronometer 
time and the derivation of the chronometer 
error. The azimuth A given by the above 
expression is reckoned from the elevated pole 
to the celestial object, east or west as the case 
may be : it is transformed into azimuth 
measured clockwise from south in geodetic 
work. 

From the calculated azimuth of the star, 
and the observed difference between the 
azimuths of the star and the R.O., we have 
the azimuth of the R.O. and thence of any 
other terrestrial mark that may be observed 
with it at the same station. 

In practice the observation on the star must 
be repeated several times, to average out the 
accidental errors of observation, and in these 
repetitions the theodolite must be reversed, 
according to the programme : face L, R, R, L, 
so that the errors of zero and collimation shall 
be eliminated from the mean of the results, 
an equal number of observations being made 
on each face ; and each altitude reading must 
be corrected for the readings of the bubble on 
the microscope arm, to allow for the small 
dislevelments of the instrument during the 
course of the observations, or slight eccentricity 
of the microscope arm on the horizontal axis. 
Finally, an equal number of stars should be 
observed east and west, so that the mean 
result may be free from any error constant 
in amount and systematic in character, such 
as personality in setting, or shake of the 
telescope objective or diaphragm or inner 
tube. 

Such in their main lines are the standard 
observations for time and azimuth, by east 
and west stars. The many important details 
of good practice may he studied in a text- 
book such as that of Close and Cox, where the 
forms of computation are well set out. 

§ (3) Azimuth by Stars at greatest 
Elongation East or West. — Any star that 
crosses the prime vertical, that is, whose de- 
clination is less than the latitude of the place, is 
moving slowest in azimuth when it is upon the 
prime vertical, and should be observed about 
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ihat time when it is observed for azimuth by 
th© ordinary method of I. But stars farther 
from the equator, which piss between the pole 
and the zenith, will, instead of continuously 
increasing their azimuths, reach a maximum 
azimuth east, decline to azimuth zero again as 
they cross the meridian, and pass to a maxi- 
mum azimuth west. At their ** greatest 
elongations ” they may be observed very accu- 
rately for azimuth, provided that the altitude 
of the star at elongation is not too great. Tn 
latitude <p and for star of N.P.D. p the azimuth 
at maximum is given by sin A = sec ^ sin p ; 
th© hour angle by cos ^=tan <p tan p; and 
the altitude by sin A=sin ^ sec p. From these 
simple expressions it is easy to prepare a 
programme for ol^rvation. 

For stars within a few degrees of the pole, 
and when great accuracy is not required, it 
is sufficient to calculate the hour angle and 
thence the chronometer time of the maximum 
elongation, and take a series of pointings 
within say four minutes on each side of the 
maximum : calculating the azimuth at 

maximum from the expression above, and 
assuming that it is sensibly constant during 
th© observation. But for stars farther from 
the pole, and when accuracy is required, this 
is not sufficient. The azimuth at the moment 
of each pointing must be computed from the 
hour angle by the expression 

tan A=tan t cos M coseo (M - <^), 

where tan M=cot p sec U 

Since the azimuth is passing through a 
maximum it is not sufficient to calculate it 
for the mean of the hour angles, but it must 
be calculated separately for each value of 
L And the hour angles must be calculated 
with precise local time, an observation for 
error of chronometer having been made 
immediately before or after the observation 
for azimuth. 

§ (4) Latitude, the Time being known. — 
The normal determination of latitude ^ is made 
by observation of the altitudes of stars in 
or near the meridian. So long as it is neces- 
sary to make repeated observations, with 
change of face, it is impossible to make the 
observations exactly on the meridian; but 
with an approximate knowledge of the local 
time of transit and of the error of the chrono- 
meter on that time, each observation in the 
neighbourhood of the meridian may be cor- 
rected to the meridian altitude by the expression 

2 sin2 ^At cos 0 sin p sec h cosec V, 

varying with the square of the hour angle At, 
and requiring the addition of a second term 
if the hour angle is greater than about ten 
minutes, which should never he necessary. 
For the same reasons as above the stars should 

^ See also “ Gravity Survey/’ § (8). 


be observ’-ed in pairs north and south of the 
zenith, at nearly the same altitudes to avoid 
errors of refraction, and with the usual 
systematic reversal of the theodolite and 
readings of the microscope levels. 

Observations of the sun, with pointing 
alternately at the upper and lower, east and 
west limbs, may be made on the same 
principles for latitude, time, and azimuth, 
but give accuracy much less than that from 
stars, because the observations cannot be 
taken in balanced pairs, cannot usually be 
made at a good altitude on the prime vertical, 
and are inherently less exact than observations 
on the minute images of the stars. 

The above standard methods of finding 
time, azimuth, and latitude have been found 
by long experience to be the best for general 
use on boundary and reconnaissance surveys, 
by observers of perhaps no great experience, 
in uncertain conditions of weather. The 
experienced observer in favourable conditions 
may with advantage depart from the above 
rigorous methods by omitting the constant 
change of face if he is certain of getting well- 
balanced pairs of stars on one face or the other, 
or by adopting one of the methods which 
follow; but he should not do this until he 
is thoroughly skilled, and an accomplished 
computer. 

Since latitude is required in determination 
of time, and time in determination of latitude, 
the process is clearly one of successive approxi- 
mation. The latitude will usually be known 
by account within a minute or two, which is 
sufficient for finding time, especially since if 
the star is close to the prime vertical the 
calculation is nearly independent of errors 
in the latitude; the local time being then 
known, and the right ascension of the star, 
it is easy to calculate the small hour angles 
required to reduce the circum-meridian to 
the meridian altitudes. In practice it is 
usually sufficient to take out the values of 
2 sin^ ^At coseo 1'' (from tables) for each 
observed altitude and multiply the mean by 
the value of cos ip sin p sec h for the mean 
altitude. 

The method of finding time from altitudes 
of stars, on or about the prime vertical, is used 
in the field bec&use it is easy to control the 
corrections to an observed altitude ; the 
fixed observatory method of transit over the 
meridian cajonot be employed in the field 
because the theodolite is not stable enough 
for adjustment in the meridian, nor would 
it be possible to obtain readily the corrections 
for collimation, level, an,d azimuth. 

§ (5) Time and Latitude by equal Alti- 
tudes OF three or more ■ Stars. — This 
method has been much employed of late years ; 
it is fundameniial in the use of the prismatic 
astrolabe but has many advantages in 
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the(xiolite 'work, since the absolute altitude 
is not required : only that the three observa- 
tions be made at the same altitude ; no circle 
readings are 'wanted, but the theodolite 
must have a sensitive level on the vernier or 
microscope arm of the vertical circle, to 
control slight dislevelment during the observa- 
tions. The rate of the watch must be known. 

With assumed (approximate) values of 
latitude <p and time t of the observation of a 
star of declination 5, calculate the altitude 
h and the azimuth A from the formulae 

sin A=sm ^ sin 5 + C 0 S ^ cos 5 cos 
sin A=cos 5 sin t sec h. 

Then if is the unknown constant altitude 
at which the stars have been observed, subject 
only to the small correction n for the readings 
of the level ; and if d<i) and dT are the correc- 
tions to the assumed latitude and watch 
error respectively, each star gives an equation 

A -{-cos Ad<i> + 15 cos <p sin AdT ^h^-n— 0, 

and with three stars gi’ving three such equa- 
tions we may solve for dT, and Aq. 

If latitude is the principal consideration, the 
best result is obtained by choosing one star 
close to the meridian north, and the two 
others about an hour on either side of the 
meridian south. If time is the principal 
object, one chooses two stars near the prime 
vertical east and west, and one near the 
meridian north or south. 

The method is not confined to three stars ; 
any number may be observed and the solution 
made by least squares, or preferably by the 
graphical construction described below : an 
enlargement of the well-kno'wn method of 
the “ new navigation.” This method by equal 
altitudes requires time in the preparation of a 
programme (which may be much shortened 
by the use of the tables when using the 
prismatic astrolabe) and skilled computing; 
but those who have used it extensively in 
the field are convinced that it is more accurate 
than the ordinary methods. 

{%.) Graphical Methods of Reduction . — ^The 
usual method of graphical reduction is based 
on the following process : assume an approxi- 
mate latitude and longitude for the place of 
observation (the position by account ”), and 
with the assumed longitude and the Greenwich 
mean times of the observations (from the 
chronometer, corrected for error and rate) 
calculate the corresponding altitudes of the 
stars observed. Calculate also from the same 
data their azimuths, or in rough work take 
them out from azhrmth tables. Now com- 
pare "with the observed altitudes corrected for 
refraction. The point of the earth having 
the star in its zenith at the instant of observa- 
tion is in the direction of the calculated 


azimuth, and ah points on the earth having 
the star at a given altitude lie on a small 
circle round that point, cutting the azimuth 
line at right angles. If the ob^rved altitude 
is greater than the calculated by a small 
quantity dA, this position circle cuts the 
azimuth line at the distance dk towards the 
star ; and the small arc of this circle required 
is practically identical with a line — the 
“ position line ” — dra-wn at right angles to 
the azimuth line at distance dh from the 
assumed position, pa 3 ring attention to the 
sign of dh. A position line is dra'wn thus for 
each star, and the concluded position is the 
centre of the circle which is most nearly tangent 
to all the position lines. 

The process thus described, which is equiva- 
lent to the method of the “ new navigation,” 
has the disadvantage that the calculation can- 
not be begun until the observations have been 
made ; and if the results are required at once, 
the calculation must be made late at night, 
with likelihood of error due to fatigue. Messrs. 
Ball and Knox-Shaw have pointed out {Geog. 
Joum. liv. 37) that in good climates, when 
observations can be secured 'with certainty, it 
is often convenient to compute the observa- 
tions of an equal-altitude series by an alter- 
native process, as follows: with an assumed 
latitude, and as close an approximation as 
possible to the constant altitude (corrected 
for refraction), calculate the corresponding 
local times, and compare with the recorded 
G.M.T.’s. Calculate the azimuths from the 
formula 

sin A= cos 5 sin ^ sec A, 

as before. Plot the differences, local time minus 
G.M.T. (or longitude), along an axis as abscissae, 
and through these points draw position lines 
at right angles to the calculated azimuth lines. 
Find the centre of the circle which most 
nearly touches the four position lines. The 
abscissa of the centre 'will give the correction 
of the G.M.T. to local mean time, that is, the 
longitude of the place ; its ordinate, multiplied 
by the cosine of the latitude, "will give the 
correction to the latitude. The radius of 
the circle is the correction to the assumed 
constant altitude. 

A similar method can be used for graphical 
reduction of any set of altitudes of stars, 
not necessarily at the same altitude. From 
the measured altitudes calculate the local 
times ; compare with the G.M.T. ; calculate 
the azimuths, and plot the position lines as 
above. No change of face is required, as any 
constant errors due to coUimation, index 
error, etc., will affect only the radius of the 
circle, and not the position of its centre. 

For a good result by this graphical method 
four stars at least are required, in azimuths 
differing by 90^^ as nearly as is convenient. 
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And since it is difficult to find stara crossing ! 
& given altitude circle near tfie meridian, it is 
best to choose stars reaching the desired 
altitude about the middle of the quadrants, 
%.€. S.E., S.W., N.W., and N.E. Theoretically, 
three stars are sufficient ; but there is then 
no check against errors in observation and 
calculation. With four stars any serioiis 
error is immediately apparent, though it 
may not be possible to say which of two 
stars in opposite azimuths is wrong. ^ With 
more than four stars the observation in 
error is obvious, and may be rejected or 
weighted down according to circumstances. 

Method I . — Eectangular axes through O, the 
position by account, meridian and parallel through O. 
Scale : say 1 mm. = 1". OA, B, C, D are the azimuths 
of four stars observed ; OM=obs.— calc, altitude of 
star A ; Moa is the position line at right angles 



to OA. Similarly consfaructed position lines are 66, 
ec, dd* The true position is Z, centre of circle most 
nearly tangent to four position lines. Correction 
to position by account is, in latitude ZN, in longitude 
ON sec where ZN is perpendicular to the parallel 
through 0. As the figure is drawn the displacements 
of the pairs of position lines in opposite azimuths 
are not due principally to a constant error in observed 
altitudes. 

M^hod II . — Horizontal axis is the parallel of the 
latitude by account. Scale: say 10 mm. —Is. The 
points a, 6, c, d are the plotted longitudes deduced from 



the four observed altitudes of stars in deduced 
azimuths aA, 6B, etc. The position lines m, 66, etc. 
are drawn perpendicular to these azimuths. The 


true position is Z, centre of circle most nearly tangent 
to four position lines. Its longitude is represented 
by K ; the correction to the latitude by account is 
+ ZN cos As the figure is drawn the displace- 
ment of the position lines is due principally to a 
constant error in the observed altitudes of amount 
radius of circle x cos such as might be caused by 
error in the angle of prism of the prismatic astrolabe. 

§ (6) Latitude by Meridiak Altitudes. — 
This is an admirable method for a skilled 
observer. A preliminary observation for 
time and azimuth enables the observer to 
prepare a list of chronometer times of transit 
of his stars, which should be equally balanced 
north and south of the zenith, and to set his 
theodolite so that the telescope describes 
the meridian — ^not with sufficient accuracy 
to allow of transit observations for time, 
but quite well enough to ensure that the 
star is sensibly at its maximum altitude when 
crossing the centre wire. The reduction is 
very simple, since the latitude is the comple- 
ment of the altitude of the equator, i.e. of the 
altitude of the star (corrected for level read- 
ings and refraction), + the star’s declination. 
If the observations are equally balanced north 
and south it is not necessary to change face, 
and the process is rapid. 

An accurate modification of the method — 
known as Talcott’s — ^is possible when the 
theodolite is provided with an eyepiece 
micrometer for measuring small differences of 
altitude. With a preliminary approximate 
latitude, pairs of stars are chosen which 
transit north and south respectively at small 
differences of zenith distance within the 
range of the micrometer, which measures 
this difference directly, and no circle readings 
are made except for setting ; but the level 
must be sensitive and accurate, to correct 
for slight displacements of the vertical axis 
during the observations. To find sufficient 
pairs of stars it is necessary to go below the 
magnitude conveniently observable in all 
but the largest theodolites, and the Talcott 
method is perhaps more adapted to the 
zenith telescope ; but this instrument is 
outside the scope of the ordinary astronomical 
work in the field. 

§ (7) Latitude by Altitude of the Pole 
Stab at any Time. — ^The pole star describes 
so small a circle about the celestial pole that 
its motion in altitude is very slow, and its 
altitude relative to the pole may be calculated 
if the time is known approximately. The 
formula for computation of the latitude from an 
; observed altitude h (corrected for refraction) is 

(p—h -p cos t + sin^ t sin I" tan h, 
whm p is the north polar distance of the star in 
seconds of arc, taken from the daily ephemeris 
in the Nautical Almanac, and t is the hour 
angle of the star. Per rough determinations 
it is sufficient to use the table calculated in 
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the NaiUical Almanac which gives an ap- 
proximation to the above expression. Such 
observations of Polaris are often useful to 
balance observations south of the zenith. 
But a better way of using the pole-star is 
to include it in an equal altitude series, and 
work it up with the others, without any 
special form of computation as above. 

§ (8) Latitude and Time with the Pris- 
matic Astrolabe. — This comparatively new 
instrument, the invention of MM. Claude and 
Driencourt, has thoroughly established itself 
in use by the French Colonial surveyors, and 
more recently has been used on boundary 
survey and similar work by British officers. 
The instrument itself is described elsewhere.^ 

Its merits are in some respects still matter 
for cpntroversy, but generally those who use 
it become enthusiasts for it. Its un- 
doubted merits are (1) ease of manipulation: 
the adjustment is simple, and small errors of 
adjustment have no effect on the observed 
times; (2) freedom from any instrumental 
readings, either of vertical circle or level : the 
observation is of time of passage over the 
horizontal wire ; (3) comfort of position : 

the telescope is always horizontal and at a 
convenient height for observation from a chair ; 
(4) superior accuracy. 

Its alleged demerits are : (5) images 

elongated, each being formed by only half 
an objective. Some observers find serious 
difficulty in this : others find none ; (6) 

disturbance by wind. It is agreed that 
observation is impossible in a moderate breeze, 
which disturbs the reflecting mercury surface ; 
(7) trouble in preparing programme of stars 
to be observed : this is now obviated by the 
tables in the Handbook by Dr. Ball and Mr. 
Knox-Shaw ; (8) restricted usefulness of 

instrument : it is incapable of determining 
azimuth, and cannot deal with any altitude 
but 60°. 

The last is the most serious : as the instru- 
ment cannot determine azimuth, a theodolite 
must always be taken with it, and will do the 
astrolabe’s proper work nearly though not 
quite so welL A theodolite gives good results 
also in a wind that puts the astrolabe out of 
action. Hence the latter cannot be carried 
unless there is transport for botL Neverthe- 
less the instrument has undoubted value, 
and will probably come into more general use 
as it becomes better known. 

The observations are reduced by the second 
graphical method given above, which was 
devised for the purpose, and is markedly 
superior to the method described by the 
original inventors. 

§ (9) Longitudb m the Field.® — ^The longi- 
tude is the difference between the local time 

1 See « Gravity Survey/’ § (8> (ii.) and |(9) (ii.). 

* See also " Gravity Survey,” § (9). 


and the time of the standard meridian of 
Greenwich, which for the comparison must 
be (1) determined by independent methods, 
or (2) carried by chronometers, or (3) sent by 
electric telegraph or wireless signal. 

The methods of class 1, by Lunar Distances, 
Moon-culminating Stars, Occultations of Stars 
by the Moon, Observation of Eclipses of the 
Sun or of eTupiter’s Satellites, can never give 
much accuracy, and may now be considered 
obsolete, or nearly so. For the method of 
Occultations — the last survivor — see Close and 
Cox, or Hints to Travellers. An average of 
only about five occultations per month can 
be observed with field instruments at any 
place, even if none are lost by bad weather; 
the average error of a longitude from a single 
occultation will be at least one second of time, 
or say 500 yards on the equator. The recent 
divergence of the moon by some 12^ of arc 
from her tabular place makes it necessary 
to apply to Greenwich for corrected places 
of the moon if for any reason it has been 
necessary to use one of these lunar methods. 

The method of class 2, by transport of 
chronometers or watches, is also fast becoming 
obsolete. The care of a large number of 
watches is onerous, and they have nearly 
always a different rate travelling and standing 
stiU. The system on which they are com- 
pared daily and their rates determined is too 
long to be described here : see Close and Cox, 
p. 257, or for methods of the highest elaboration 
see Documents scieniifiques de la mission Tilho 
(1906-1909), vol. i. part 2, chap. L 

The methods of class 3 have been revolution- 
ised by the rapid extension of wireless time 
signals and the immense improvements in 
the receiving apparatus following on the 
invention of the amplifying valve. Exchange 
of time signals by electric telegraph is neces- 
sarily limited to ooimtries of some develop- 
ment, is often hampered by the difficulty of 
securing uninterrupted use of the line or its 
bad condition, and is affected also by obscure 
sources of error that produce discordances 
of about two-tenths of a second of time even 
in elaborate determinations made between 
well-equipped observatories,' with automatio 
transmission of signals. Under field conditions 
the error of a telegraphic longitude may very 
well average several tenths, and the systematic 
effect of personality in observing and in trans- 
mitting signals makes it hard to improve on 
this by repetition of observations, unless the 
observers can be interchanged. Hence longi- 
tude by electric telegraph is an obsolescent 
method, and the future is with wireless. 

The time signals from the Eiffel Tower 
are controlled by the Paris Observatory, 
working in co-operation with other French 
and with British observatories : for current 
arrangements see the Yearbook of Wireless 
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Tekgmphy. The signals comprise three series 
of ** onlinary ” time signals, usually accurate 
within OT ^ond, and one series of ** scientific ^ 
signals, the vernier acousilque, of 300 beats in 
295 seconds, every sixtieth beat being sup- 
pressetl for identification. These signals may 
be compared with clock or chronometer by 
the method of coincidences to an accuracy 
of about 0*02 sec., which is well within the 
absolute accuracy of the time signal, and much 
within the limits of time-determination in the 
field. A few minutes after these signals the 
precise time of the first and last, as observed 
at the Paris Observatory, is sent out by code 
signals. The reason for this procedure is 
that the transmitting clock cannot be brought 
precisely to the correct time at the desired 
moment that its error is not appreciable 
when it is compared with the standard clocks 
of the very elaborate installation of the 
international time service. 

The ordinary signals of the Eiffel Tower 
have been used for some years already in the 
determination of longitudes by the officers 
of the Mission Tilho in the French Sudan, 
and the signals from Arlington near Washing- 
ton are easily received on the Amazon. As 
a preliminary to the improvement and exten- 
sion of the system of time signals throughout 
the world there is much activity in re-deter- 
mining the longitudes of the principal observa- 
tories; but at the time of writing there is 
little information as to the average and extreme 
errors of the various services, 

I (10) Deflection of the Vertioal. — ^The 
astronomical determination of position on the 
spheroid involve the assumption that the 
direction of gravity, which controls the bubble 
of the level or the plane of the mercury surface, 
is normal to the spheroid at the point, which 
is only approximately true, owing to the 
irregular distribution of density in the crust of 
the earth, as well as to the existence of visible 
disturbing masses : the mountains in excess, 
and the deep oceans in defect of density. The 
average value of this deviation of the vertical 
is several seconds of arc, even in country 
where the visible disturbing masses are 
slight. On the other hand, in very mountain- 
ous country, where the deviations calculated 
from the visible masses are large, the devia- 
tions are on the whole not nearly so great as 
they would be if those masses exerted their 
whole effect; from which it is concluded 
that the visible excesses and defects of density 
are to a large extent compensated in the 
crust below. Nevertheless, the discrepancies 
between positions observed astronomically 
and the relative positions of the same points 
determined by triangulation are so considerahle 
that their effect may become visible even on 
relatively small scales such as 1/250,000. 
Hence even if the observation in the field 


could be made errorless, a framework of 
observed latitudes and longitudes is an 
unsatisfactory basis for a map, as compared 
wdth a framework of triangulation : the 
points thus determined astronomically might 
be visibly discordant when plotted on the 
plane-table. On the other hand, there is 
something to be said for mapping by astro- 
nomical positions rather than geodetic in 
country such as the Amazon basin, where it is 
impossible to see fixed points at any distance, 
and isolated positions must be determined 
astronomically, with resultant discordance 
from the map based on triangulation. 
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Law of Errors, deductions from. See 
“ Observations, the Combination of,” § (4). 

Least Squares : the principle that in 
measurements of unequal weight the most 
probable values of observed quantities are 
those that render the sum of the weighted 
squares of the residual errors a minimum. 
See “ Observations, the Combination of,” 
§ (10). 

Length, Units of.^ (i.) The Metre . — The 
meire is defined as the distance, at the 
melting-point of ice, between the centres of 
two lines engraved upon the polished neutral 
web surface of a platinum -iridium bar of 
nearly X-shaped section called the Inter- 
nationcU prototype rnetre. This is a copy of 
the original Borda platinum standard — 
the metre dea archives — which was intended 
to be equal to 10“'^ or one ten-millionth of 
the length of the meridian through Paris 
from Pole to Equator. According to 
CJlarke’s figures the correct relation is a 
quadrants 1*0007 X 10^ metres, the mean 
of the values obtained by Helmert and the 
U.S. Survey for the mean polar quadrant is 
1*00021 X 10^ metres. The length of the 
bar as constructed is now taken as an 
arbitrary standard. 

(il) The Yard . — The yard was defined by 
• Iffie Weights and Measures Act, 1878, as the 
distance at temperature 62° F. between the 

^ Most of the information has been taken by per- 
mission from the Computer’s Handbook of the 
Meteorological Office, to which the reader is referred 
for further details. 
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central transverse lines in two gold |>lugs in 
the bronze bar called the Imperial standard 
yard, when supported on bronze rollers so 
as best to avoid flexure of the bar. The 
bar is of 1 inch square section, and is S8 
inches long ; the defining lines are at the 
bottom of two holes so as to be in the 
median plane of the bar. 

(iii.) Equivalents . — 

(а) Metric Units. 

Metre . - .Ira. =39-370113 in, 

= 3-280843 ft. 

= 1-093614 yd. 
Kilometre. . 1 km. =■ 0-6213717 mi. 

(б) British Units. 

Mile . . . 1 mi. =1609-343 m. 

Yard . . . 1 yd, = 0-9143992 m. 

Foot . . . 1 ft = 0-3047997 m. 

Inch . - . 1 in. = 2-5399978 cm. 

Nautical mile (English)^ = 1853-182 m. (Adm.) 

=6080 ft 

= 1-1515 statute mi. 

(c) Astronomical Units . — For astronomical 
work it is convenient to use larger units 
than those defined above. 

The astronomical unit is equal to the 
semi -major axis of the earth’s orbit. 

1 astronomical unit = 1 -495 x 10® km. 

=9-289 X 10^ mi. 

Parsec . . . = distance at which the astr. 

unit subtends 1 second (F). 
= 206,000 astr. units approx. 

= 3-083x101® km, 

= 1-9158x101® mi. 

Light-year . . =the distance travelled by 

light in 1 year (velocity of 
light =2 -9986 x 10i®cm./sec. 
= 186,326 mi./sec.) 

=0-31 parsec. 

(iv.) Small Units . — For measurements of 
the wave-length of light and X-rays the 
unit is one ten-thousand millionth metre, 
and is known as a “ tenth-metre ” or the 
Angstrom unit. 

Angstrom unit , . . 1 A.U. = 10"i® m. 

Micron. . . . . 1 /x =10“® m. 

Millimicron . , . . I yp = 10“® m. 

Mil .... . 1 mil. =10"® in. 

(v.) Ancient French Units. 

ltoise=6ft. = 1-9490366 m. =2-1314918 yd. 

1 foot = 12 in. = 0-3248394 m. =1-0657461 ft. 

1 inch = 12 Paris 

lines . . =27-069953 mm. = 1-0657461 in. 

1 line . . = 2-255829 mm. =0-0882165 in. 

(vi.) Russian> Measures. 

1 verst =1-06678 km,«=0-663 mi. 

Units of Area. — M easures of area are 
based on the standard of length. 

^ See “ Geodetic Measures/’ 


(i.) Mquivaknts. — 

(a) Metric Units. 

Square centimetre : 1 cm.® =0-1550 in.® 
=0-001076 ft* 
=0-0001196 yd.* 
100 m.* = l are. 

=0-0988 rood. 
10,000 m.* = l hectare. 

=2-4711 acre. 

(b) British Units. 

1 in.* . . . . = 6*4516 cm.* 

1 ft* . . . . = 929-03 cm.* 

1yd.*. . . . =8361*3 cm.* 

1 acre .... =4840 sq. yds- 

= 0-4047 hectr. 

1 square mile . . = 259*00 hectr. 

= 2-59 sq. km. 

See Vol. I., “ Measurement, Units of.” 

Length Standards (Line), various, multiples 
and suhmultiples of yard and metre. Form 
and material of same. See “ Line Stand- 
ards,” § (3). 

Lightning. See “Atmospheric Electricity,” 

§ ( 20 ). 

Limit Gauges. See “ Metrolc^,” VI. § (17) 

(ii.). 

Line, Bate; the line at which the date 
changes when crossed from east to west or 
west to east. See “ Clocks and Time- 
keeping,” § (1). 

LINE STANBAEBS OF LENGTH 

§ (1) Bescriptive. — A Line Standard of 
Length has been fully defined elsewhere, e.g. 
the yard* and the metre, and the essential 
desiderata to be borne in mind in designing 
and using the actual material bar carrying 
the defining lines ® have also been considered. 
The paramount quality aimed at in such 
a bar, and at the same time the most diffi- 
cult of realisation,, is the invariabUity of the 
defined length, and this end is always kept 
in view, whether it be in the selection of a 
suitable material of which to construct a bar, 
the choice of its shape or section, the manner 
of supporting it, the quality of the lines, or con- 
^derations of expansibility and temperature. 

(i.) Section. — line standards are almost in- 
yariahly of uniform section. Early types of 
bars were of rectangular or square section 
(Fig. 1, a and 6), with the defining lines ruled 
on the upper surface. Later bars of similar 
section were made with the defining lines 
lying in the neutral plane, ^ and this marked 
an important step in the progress towards 
greater refinemmt and accuracy. Fig. 1, 
c and d, show clearly how this is done, 
either by sinking the lines to the bottom of 

* See “Metrology,” § (1). 

® im.^iD. * §(7). 
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cylindrical holes (as in the ease of the Imperial 
Standard Yard,' or by ruling them on the 
surface of a step at either end, the surfaces 
which bear the lines being, in both cases, in 
the neutral plane. From this limited use of 
the neutral plane it was but a step to the 
X or Tresca section type (adopted for the 
International Prototype Metre), and the H 
section type (Fig. I, e and f). In both these 
similar types the defining lines are engraved 
on the upper surface of the horizontal web, 
which is the neutral plane of the bar. Both 
too are of much lighter construction than 
those already referred to, and yet owing to 
their d^ign lose nothing in rigidity. The 
large area of surface which they present to 
surrounding media is a great advantage, as it 
facilitates the rapid equalisation of tempera- 



ture throughout the bar, while the whole 
length of the neutral plane is rendered avail- 
able for subdivision if required. All modem 
bars of first quality are of the H or X section 
with the defining lines and other gradua- 
tion lines in the neutral plane. 

(ii.) Material . — No material has yet been 
discovered which, at one and the same time, 
possesses all the qualities essential to a satis- 
factory bar, such qualities as chemical sim- 
plicity and purity amd hence homogeneity, 
molecular stability under all conditions of 
use, hardness, rigidity, susceptibility to a high 
d^ree of polish, capability of being ruled with 
fine permanent lines, a low or even zero 
expansibility, absence of thermal hysteresis, 
etc. Certain metals and alloys are the best 
materials which conform in varying degrees to 
these requirements, and for this reason most 
standards are oonstmoted of such material. 
Allusion has been made elsewhere ^ to the 
properties of secular growth and thermal 

" See Metrology,” § (1). * jMd. § (1). 


hysteresis possessed by some of the alloys, 
particularly some nickel-steel alloys, and the 
limitation of their use (with discretion) to 
working standards. 

A particularly valuable alloy is platinum- 
iridium, the material of the International 
Prototype Metre ; this, when subjected to 
suitable treatment during manufacture and a 
subsequent artificial ageing process, shows no 
perceptible secular change.® Its high cost 
strictly limits its use to primary and second- 
ary standards. For everyday standards pure 
nickel proves an admirable and certainly 
cheaper substitute,^ but it is difficult to forge, 
and satisfactory lengths exceeding one metre 
have not so far been produced. The value 
of invar® has already been noted, but its 
behaviour is very complex and it must be 
employed with a full knowledge of its pro- 
perties, which are discussed in more detail in 
a later section (§ (4)). The pure precious 
metals, such as platinum and gold, can 
reasonably be expected owing to their chemi- 
cal simplicity to possess considerable stability, 
but apart from the deterrent matter of cost 
they are lacking in certain mechanical qualities. 
Bronze and brass have served their purpose 
well in the early days of standards, but their 
instability, coupled with other defects, has led 
to the discontinuance of their use in present 
times. 

Of non-metallic substances the only one 
that has proved of any value is fused silica,® 
already mentioned, and discussed in more 
detail in § (6). 

(iii.) Method of Bupfort . — The elastic dis- 
tortion of a bar due to its own weight may 
prove a source of error unless properly con- 
trolled, and this is done first by placing all 
graduation marks in the neutral plane, and 
secondly by a definite method of supporting 
it wffien under observation. With regard to 
the latter, it is obvious that a variation in the 
method of support will as a rule bring about 
a change in the amount of bending, and there- 
fore an alteration in the defined length. It 
is vitally important, therefore, to ensure that 
the amount of distortion shall be constant, 
and for this reason it is the practice to use 
the bar supported at a limited number of 
definite “ points,” the latter being really lines 
of contact made with small rollers placed 
under the bar ; the points, being once decided 
upon, are strictly adhered to. It may be 
argued that support by a flat surface would 
be preferable to this, since it would guard 
altogether against bending. But, first of all, 
the really flat surface is not practicable, and 
secondly, the method resolves itself into sup- 
port at an indefinite number of irregularly 


* IlM. § (4) ; also “ 


Invar and BUnvar,” vol V, 
See “ Metrology,” § (4). 
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disposed points, a condition that is evidently 
not capable of exact reproduction. Further, 
the system of employing a limited number of 
points of supjwrt has the advantage that all 
surfaces of the bar are equally exposed to the 
surrounding medium, thus facilitating equality 
of temperature distribution throughout the bar. 

The “ best ” points to choose for supporting 
the bar have been discussed elsewhere’- and 
are given by Airy’s formula 



where a is the total length of the bar con- 
sidered as having uniform section, n the num- 
ber of symmetrically and equally spaced points, 
and b the distance between any two consecu- 
tive points. When n = 2, the usual case, 

6= -^= 0-577O, or -= '577. 

«v/3 a 

Broch, however (loc, cii.}, gives 

*=■569. 

a 

There is little to choose between these two 
values, though Airy’s value is most commonly 
employed; and if bja is varied between the 
two values, no appreciable error is introduced 
in the distance between the defining lines ; 
and further, this distance differs from that 
existing when the bar is unaffected by gravity, 
by a negligibly small amount. 

The important point, however, to he borne 
in mind is that for a particular bar a definite 
value of bja should be adopted and subse- 
quently strictly adhered to, even if this value 
is afterwards found to be outside the limits 
quoted above. The danger, however, of a value 
outside the limits is that a small accidental 
error in setting the points may introduce a 
serious error in the observed length of the 
bar, whereas when the value lies within the 
limits, a small accidental setting has no appre- 
ciable effect in altering the definite length, 

(iv.) Expansion. —The important part played 
by temperature is fully discussed ^ elsewhere, 
and it is only proposed here to consider 
the term “ thermal coefficient of expansion,” 
and how it is interpreted. In line standard 
work it is usual to express the expansion of 
a bar by the formula 

L0 = Lo(l+a0-i-|3^2+^(93+ (1) 

where L^ is the length of the bar at zero 
temperature, L^ that at temperature 6 and 
a, etc., the expansion constants- The terms 
beyond the quadratic term are generally 
negligible, and the formula reduces to 

L0=Lo(l+ci^+^^^). . . (2) 


If Lg be known, then Jj 0 can be readily cal- 
culated. 

If in equation (2) L be differentiated with 
respect to 0 we get 

or • • (3) 

and this gives the rate of change of length of 
the bar at temperature a + 2^6 being the 
true coefficient of expansion at temperature 6. 
Sometimes the mean coefficient of expansion 
between two temperatures 0i and ^g, Lj 
and Ijg being the corresponding lengths, is used, 
and is expressed thus : 


l“2 


= 1 

Lq ^2 — 6^ 


. (4) 


If $2 ~ 6 1 is large, this is not sufficiently accurate 
for line standard work. When, however, 
02 - 01 is small, equation (4) approximates to 
equation (3), and in the limit when 02 = ^i> 
they become identical. 

Let 0 be the mean value between the tem- 
peratures 01 and 02 , that is, let 0= 

If /S he small, and 0^ - 0^ also small (say two 
or three degrees), then it can be shown that 
the mean coefficient between 0^ and 02 is 
equal to the true coefficient at 0, without 
giving any appreciable error, i.e. 


iQ> 2 — ct'-l-2j90. ... (5) 


Fig. 2 shows this graphically. 



Bince in actual practice p for most line 
standards is small compared with a, equation 
(5) is extremely useful for correcting results 
from one temperature to another, where the 
range is small. 

The expansion of a bar may also be expressed 
as a curve, which is equivalent to (1) or (2), 
but as the greatest possible accuracy is always 
aimed at in fundamental line standard work, 
the formula (2) is almost invariably used. 

(v.) Defining Lines . — The defining lines are 
naturally not the least important feature of a 
bar, and depend in the first instance on the 
quality of the material of which the bar is 
made and the nature of the surface. They 


^ See “ Metrology,” § (7). 


» im. § (4). 
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are usually ruled with the help of a good 
dividing engine (see § (t2)), the tool being a 
an© diamond chip ; the surface carrying the 
lines is previously very carefully polished and 
therefore rendered highly reflecting. Each line 
is really a very shallow and narrow groove, 
and when illuminated and viewed through a 
microscope presents itself, in contrast to the 
bright surface, as a narrow dark band. The 
appearance of this line or band depends on 
the nature of the groove and on the way in 
which it is illuminated. With regard to the 
groove, the best re^sult is achieved when it is 
cut with uniform width and depth, and in 
such a manner that its cross-section is sym- 
metrical about a 
angles 

to the surface, the 


(Fig. 7). These assist in the location of the 
same portions of the lines each time they are 
observed. In fact, the distance between the 
middle points of the portions of the 
defining lines included between the SB 
two parallel longitudinal lines is the H ^ 
actual defined length of the bar. . II 
(vi.) II ave - length Rulings. — As 
already noted, if a defining line is 
well ruled, it will have quite straight gg 
edgesand be of unvarying width. The 
central axis of the line is really the 
defining limit of the standard, and piQ, 
must be estimated when the cross 
wires of a micrometer microscope are set 
on it. The accuracy of the operation deter- 
mines the accuracy with which the bar 
may be used for comparison purposes. It 


piQ. s. section approxi- 

mating to a sharp 
V shape (Fig. 3). The most satisfactory 
illumination for such a line is obtained by 
directing difiused light so that it falls ver- 
tically on the surface and is reflected back 
along the incident path through the micro- 
scope,^ A line thus ruled and illuminated 
will have the appearance best suited for a 
line standard, since it will have perfectly 
straight and parallel edges, which will be very 
sharply defined. The blackness of the lines, 
with vertical illumination, depends of course 
on the fact that the sloping sides of the cut 
(Fig. 3) do not 

Pig. 4. there may be a 

slight scattering of 
light which would affect the quality of the 
blackness. 

Variations in the nature of the groove and 
in the illumination usually result in an un- 
desirable appearance in the line. Eor instance, 
with oblique illumination of a satisfactorily 
ruled line, the light falls unevenly on the side 
of the cut, there is a different scattering effect, 
and consequently one edge of the line will 
appear considerably sharper than the other. 
A groove of unsymmetrical section (Fig. 4), 
illuminated vertically, will give a similar result. 

Also, in the case 
of a groove yrith 
section of shape as 
PiQ. 5- in Fig. 5, with 

vertical illumina- 
tion, the flat bottom of the cut will reflect the 
light vertically and the line will appear double. 
The bright central portion will, however, be 
usually very uneven, as shown in Fig. 6, a 
state brought about by the chattering of the 
blunt tool during the ruling process. 

Across the two defining lines are ruled two 
longitudinal lines at right angles to them 
1 See Comparators,*’ § (1) {h). 



is found that the lines on some standards 
are far from complying with the conditions 
necessary for a perfect line, their edges ap- 
pearing quite irregular even under low- 
power microscopes ; with higher - power in- 
struments, of course, the defect is 
only more apparent, and adds to 
the doubt of the observer as to the 
position of the central axis. Some 
lines which appear quite regular piQ. 7, 
under low -power objectives are 
found to have an irregular appearance 
under greater magnification. Thus increased 
magnification is not always an advantage, 
and may be the reverse. If, however, the 
defining line can be made fine enough and 
at the same time quite regular — and this be- 
comes increasingly difficult as greater refine- 
ment is aimed at — ^advantage certainly accrues 
from increased magnifying power. 

The necessity for greater refinement in ruling 
lines was brought home to Tutton in connec- 
tion with his wave-length comparator (q.v.).^ 
This instrument makes use of the wave-length 
of monochromatic light for the measurement 
of the small difference in the lengths of the 
two standards, the number of the wave-lengths 
in the interval being determined by an inter- 
ference method. The exact location of the 
beginning and end of the interval measured 
is determined by the accuracy with which 
the central axes of two lines can be located 
by means of a micrometer microscope, and it 
is not possible to do this without introducing 
uncertainties, amounting in some cases to 
several wave-lengths. 

Tutton had b^n attracted by an account pf 
the very fine rulings, ranging from 10,000 to 
120,000 lines to the inch, by H. J. Grayson,® 
of Melbourne, on a machine of his own con- 
strucfion, and in the hope that they might 



* Tutton, PM. Trans. US, A, 210, i. ; also “ Com- 
parators/* § (4>. 

» H. J. Grayson, ‘*A Dividing Engine for 
Euling Diffraction Gratings,*’ Rag. Sac. (Victoria), 
XXX. Part 1., 44. 




in., and hence the rulings are freOLuently 
referred to as wave-length rulings. 

When a location signal is viewed under a 
less powerful objective, say, a |-in., the five 
lines are not individually resolved, but appear 
as one line, with of course the edges of the line 


on the standard or scale, consists of a carnage 
for supporting the work, and an accurate lead 
screw for moving the carriage along under the 
tool. The whole is supported on a rigid cast- 
iron bed, 2 metres long by 20 centimetres wide, 
which rests on two solid piers of concrete. 
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Tfie top front e«ko of tlie Iml is acciimtely 
plaiH'd ill tlie form of an inverteil V, while the 
hack u finished flat, the two thus serving 
as supporting rails for the fiat carriage C, on 
wliieh the work rests, Fifj. 9 an H section 
standard is clamped in position ready for 
gradiiati( m. ) The L^reater pairt of the weight of 
this i'arriacre is hctrne by six small wheels which 
n\st 4H1 flat ways just helow’ the V and plane 
edges. They are' attached to the ends of 
cantilever springs, which l>c?ar on the imder-side 
of the carriage, the pressure due to the springs 
being adjustable. This arrangement, by re- 
moving most of the dead sliding weight from 


the V and plane, lessens the amount of work 
entailed in driving the nut, and therefore saves 
wear on the screw. 

The screw S is of one mm. pitch and is very 
accurately cut. It works in a brass split nut 
N which bears against one end of the carriage 
C. The tw'o halves of the nut are secured 
together by a hinge on one side and a spring on 
the other, and when the latter is released the 
nut can be disengaged and bodily removed to 
another part of the screw. This saves not only 
time, but wear and tear on the screw. A tail- 
piece on the nut fits into a slot in a steel plate 
under the screw. This slot, usually not parallel 
to the axis of the screw, gives the nut a alight 
rotation as it advances, and thus corrects for 
any small progressive error that may he in the 
screw. Also, by means of a lever K, the 


direction of this slot, and hence the rotation of 
the nut, can be altered so as to correct for 
changes' in the length of the screwy due to 
changes in temperature. The screw is operated 
by a divided head, wdiich with the help of a 
vernier reads to microns. 

Attached to the rear of the bed is a rail, 
along which may slide, and to which may be 
securely fixed, the base of the dividing head and 
two microscope supports. 

The dividing head shown in enlarged view 
in Fig. 10 is a complicated piece of mechanism 
whose features can only be briefly indicated. 
The various moving parts are secured to a steel 
plate P, which slides on 
two V rails R, thus giving 
the tool a coarse adjust- 
ment in a direction at right 
angles to the movement of 
the carriage. The tool may 
consist of a diamond chip 
mounted on a brass rod 
(as in Fig. 10), or may be 
made of steel. It is fixed 
at the end of a pivoted 
arm A, the weight of which, 
with the tool, is balanced 
by a counterpoise W slid- 
ing on a steel rod P. The 
required pressure on the 
tool is exerted by placing 
weights on the flat head 
of the tool. The mechan- 
ism is set in. motion by 
means of the handle H, 
operated by hand. At 
the commencement of the 
ruling of a line, with the 
tool resting lightly on the 
work, the handle is in its 
rearmost position. Fixed 
relatively to this handle is 
a lever L carrying a small 
roller, and when the handle 
is pulled forward the lever 
follows it, bringing the roller into contact 
with a curved brass piece, eccentric with 
the centre of motion of the lever. As H, 
and therefore L, are pulled forward, the brass 
piece is slowly lifted, the arm A is pulled 
backward, and the tool rules the line. At the 
same time the length of stroke is controlled 
by two sets of pins (one set X can be seen 
m Fig. 10) which engage with a special 
rotating cam, the various recesses in the 
latter regulating the lengths of successive 
lines. As soon as the stroke is finished a cam 
Y comes into operation and depresses F, 
thereby raising A and the tool from the work. 
This completes the forward movement of H. 
The handle is now moved about two-thirds 
of its motion backwards, the brass curve 
moves in the opposite direction, and the tool 



Fig. 10. — The Dividing Head of the National Physical Laboratory 
Dividing Engine. 
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is brought forward again ready for the next 
stroke. Before lowering the tool once more, 
the work is advanced the required amount 
by means of the screw S. The handle is then 
pushed completely backwards, lowering the 
tool on to the work ready for the next line 
to be ruled. 

§ (3) Various Length Standares. — It 
has been noted elsewhere ^ that for everyday 
purposes there exist numerous (ternary and 
working) standards, which are copies of the 
primary standards (either the metre or the 
yard), and for reasons that should now be 
quite clear, it is necessary from time to time 
to compare them one with another in order 
to check possible secular changes in length 
(for method, see “ Comparators ”), and at 
least one of them, the most stable, must at 
less frequent intervals be referred, either 
directly or indirectly, to the primary standard. 

It should be not^, however, that it is not 
possible to make an exact copy of a primary 
standard, but one can be made so that its 
length differs from that of the original by only 
a small and readily determinable amount. 
For example, a copy of the metre may be 
found to be 10 g short at 0° C., that is, its 
length may be stated as equal to 1 metre 
- 10 /X at 0° C., an expression which is usually 
referred to as its “ Equation to Scale.” 

Reference, so far, has been largely made to 
metre and yard standards, but it is obviously 
necessary to have, for practical purposes, both 
longer and shorter standards. The latter are 
most conveniently obtained by a process of 
subdivision of a standard length, and the best 
standards for this purpose are of course the 
working standards. Exact subdivision is 
however impossible, and consequently it be- 
comes necessary to find out by how much each 
interval or subdivision, before it can be put to 
any practical use, is in error ; in other words, 
the scale must be calibrated. The method 
by which this is done is described under “ Com- 
parators,” § (9), Longitudinal Comparator. 

Longer standards, usually complete multiples 
of the yard or metre, may be made in the form 
of bars, tapes, or wires. Owing to the limita- 
tions imposed chiefly by bulk and porta- 
bility, such bars, when used as accurate stand- 
ards, rarely exceed 4 metres in length. For 
standards longer than this, tapes and wires 
are used. These are very convenient in 
connection with surveying work, and owing 
to the smallness of cross-section are very 
flexible and can be wound on drums. They 
are thus very light and very portable (see 

Tapes and Wires ”). Before such bars or 
tapes can be usqd they must, however, be 
standardised by ultimate reference to the yard 
or metre. This can be done by dividing them 
into yard or metre sections, and then finding 
1 See “Metrology,” § (6). 


the length of each of these sections by com- 
parison with a standard yard or metre. It is 
usual, however, with tap^ to introduce for 
this purpose an intermediate standard, a 
common example of which is a bar with its 
defining lines 4 metres apart. Such a four- 
metre bar must first of all be compared metre 
by metre with a standard metre, ^d its 
length thus accurately determined. It can 
then be used for standardising a tape. For 
example, the length of a 24-metre tape can 
be readily determined by dividing it into six 
sections, each 4 metres in length, and com- 
paring each section writh the four-metre bar. 
It is easily seen that the introduction of 
an intermediate standard is a great con- 
venience in that it results in a saving of time 
and a gain in accuracy. 

The four-metre bars in use at the National 
Physical Laboratory and at the International 
Bureau are made of invar and are of the H 
section type. They are necessarily of stout 
construction, the area of cross-section being 
about twice that of a corresponding metre 
bar. 

§ (4) Invar and the Nickel Steel 
Alloys.* (i.) Temperature Difficulties . — The 
importance of an exact knowledge of the 
temperature and of the coefficient of thermal 
expansion of a standard has already been 
alluded to.® The determination of the latter 
is a purely laboratory task, and can be carried 
out, as a rule, to any degree of accuracy ; 
but in certain circumstances it is difficult 
to measure the temperature wdth certainty. 
Such circumstances arise when it is not 
possible to control the temperature, and 
especially where the latter is apt to vary 
rapidly oveif short intervals of time. Diffi- 
culties of this kind are inseparable from 
surveying work, where long tapes and wdres 
are used. The work is necessarily done in 
the open air under all sorts of conditions, 
and consequently the temperature can only 
be approximately determined. Such a disturb- 
ance as a sudden burst of sunshine after a 
cloudy interval, and just when an observation 
is beijig, or is about to be taken, may give 
rise to great uncertainty and consequent error. 
Further, a series of observations taken under 
such varying conditions must subsequently 
be adjusted for temperature, that is, all the 
readings must be corrected so that they appear 
as if taken at a particular standard temperature, 
and this involves both the coefficient of expan- 
sion of the tape and the exact difference 
between the temperature of observation and 
the standard temperature Hence, an error 
in the observed temperature gives rise to an 
error in the correction, and therefore in the 
final result. In addition, the value of the 

* See also article “ Invar and Elinvar,” Vol. V. 

® See “ Metrology,” § (4). 
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expansion coefficient has an effect on the 
result in such a case, since the greater the 
coefficient of expansion the greater still must 
be the error of correction. 

As already mentioned^ these difficulties 
have been met in recent years by the employ- 
ment of the nickel steel alloy “ invar,” which 
has such a low coefficient of expansion, and 
which in eonseciuence is now' extensively used 
for the manufacture of line standards, par- 
ticularly the longer ones in the form of tapes 
and wires. The remarkable properties of 
invar have been briefly indicated,* but it is 
necessary at this stage to enter into more 
details concerning it and the family of alloys 
to .which it belongs. Such knowledge is 
supremely essential to a proper use of invar 
in line standard work. 

M. Guillaume, the discoverer of invar, 
direct^ his early researches to the discovery 
of some material which would possess pro- 
perties rendering it perfect for use in the 
manufacture of standards, and which would 
be considerably less expensive than platino- 
iridium, hitherto the most satisfactory. He 
soon recognised the eminent suitability of 
pure nickel, but the hope that he would be 
able to use it for making a four-metre standard 
was not realised, for it was found impossible 
to produce sound pieces of nickel having 
lengths greater than about one metre. 

(iL) Nickel Steel AUoys . — By a series of 
incidents he was led to study the alloys of 
nickel and steel, the remarkable properties 
of which (contradicting all preconcjeived 
notions respecting mixtures of metals) are of 
such gimt importance to metrology* 

His investigations led him to classify these 
alloys into two groups, those containing more 
than 25 per cent nickel, and those containing 
less. The former possess properties that are 
reversible with temperature under ordinary 
conditions, while the latter are correspondingly 
irreversible. Further research by different 
workers has shown that this classification is 
approximate only, and that under certain 
conditions the two groups may overlap to 
some extent. 

The • various physical properties of these 
alloys, magnetic, electrical, mechanical, etc., 
are exceedingly interesting, but it is necessary 
to confine attention here to expansion pheno- 
mena only. 

A nickel steel alloy is composed mainly of 
pure nickel and pure iron, togeth^ with small 
quantities, amounting to not more than one 
per cent in all, of one or more other substances, 
viz., manganese, carbon, silicon, chronuum* 
Manganese has been proved to be a necessary 
constituent in all the alloys, since without it 
it is not possible to forge the metal. Slight 
variations in the proportions of any of these 
^ See “ Metrology,” § (4). * Ibid, § (4). 


added constituents have a marked effect on 
the various properties of the alloys. For the 
sake of uniformity, Guillaume adopted as a 
typical alloy one containing 0*4 per cent Mn 
and 0-1 per cent C. 

(iii.) Irreversible Changes . — The thermal 
expansion of an irreversible alloy is illustrated 
by Fig, 11. When cooled from a high tem- 



FiG. 11. — Expansion of a Nickel-steel in the 
Irreversible State (Guillaume). 

perature it contracts uniformly as indicated 
by the straight line ABC. At a certain 
temperature the contraction slows down, and 
on further cooling the alloy expands as indi- 
cated by CD- After this, normal contraction 
follows as DE. On re-heating, it expands 
uniformly as EDF, contraction then takes 
place along FB, after which the line BA is 
followed. If cooling is arrested at C' and the 
alloy reheated subsequent changes follow the 
line C'B'BA. The temperatures at which the 
various changes take place depend upon the 
composition of the alloy. Such alloys as this are, 
of course, unsuitable for metrological purposes. 

(iv.) Reversible Changes . — The behaviour of 
a reversible alloy under ordinary conditions is 
quite different, the changes due to rise and 
fall of temperature following the same line. 
Fig. 12 shows generally the changes that take 



Fig. 12. — Typical Curve representing the Variation 
of Length with Temperature in a Reversible 
Nickel-steel (Guillaume). 

■H.. 

place. On cooling from a high temperature, 
there is a normal contraction as FE, then a 
rapid change as EE, followed by a slow 
eontraction DC. A further change as CB 
brings the contraction to a normal one as BA. 
The temperatures at which these changes take 
place again depends on the composition of 
the ahoy. For example, at ordinary tempera- 
tures (say about 20° C.) FE corresponds to 
an alloy containing about 25 per cent Ni, E0 
one between 27 per cent and 32 per cent Ni, 
CD one between 32 per ccut.,ahd per cent 
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Ni, etc. At higher temperatures a higher 
proportion of nickel corresponds to each 
portion of the curve. 

(v.) Fig. 13 shows how the expansion of a 
reversible alloy varies with the percentage of 
nickel content. The curve represents a series 
of alloys having expansibilities ranging from 
about 1 to about 15 millionths. The series. 



Fig. 13. — ^True Expansibilities at 20® C. (in millionths) 
of the Typical Alloys of Iron and Nickel (contain- 
ing 0-4 Mn and 0-1 C per cent) (Guillaume). 


moreover, is continuous, and it is thus possible 
to obtain alloys having any desired expansi- 
bility within the Hmits named above, a 
hitherto unattainable state of affairs with such 
a discontinuous series as iridium, tantalum, 
and tungsten. In contrast to these latter, 
also, is the cheapness of the alloys. 

In the same Fig. 13 the dotted line FN 
represents the expansibilities anticipated by 
applying the usual law of mixtures. 

The curve of Fig. 13 is, however, only 
applicable at normal temperatures. At higher 
temperatures it is modified in form, as clearly 
indicated by Fig. 14, the trough gradually 



Fig. 14 . — Variations in the True Coeflacient of Linear 
Expansion of Ni Steels at various Temperatures 
(Chevenard). 


becoming shallower with increasing tempera- 
tures, accompanied by a continuous move- 
ment of the minimum point to the right. 

§ (5) Invab. — The minimum point of the 
curve of Fig. 13 represents an alloy containing 
35*6 per cent Ni, with an expansibility of 
about 1 '2 in a milhon per 1° C., and the name 
Invar (diminutive of invariable) is now applied 
to alloys having expansibiliti^ in the 

nei^lJ^^^C^d of this point. The lowest 
expansion hitherto associated 


with a pure metal is that of tungsten, 4 in a 
million per 1° C. 

The value of the coefficient of expansion at 
the minimum point is not invariable ; it is 
influenced by the amount of m&ag&nGse and 
carbon present, and may be varied accordingly. 
But, as already noted, a certain quantity of 
manganese is essential to assist forging. Also 
all treatment, whether mechanical or h^t, to 
which invar may be subjected, modifies the 
value. Heating followed by slow cooling 
increases the value, but beating followed 
by rapid cooling reduces it. Cold-rolling 
or drawing further assists in reduction. 
The important fact follows that it is thus 
possible by suitable treatment to reduce the 
coefficient of expansion so much that it 
becomes negative, GuiUaume producing by 
such a means invar with a coefficient equal 
to ( -0*552 + 0*00377^)10'® at ordinary tem- 
peratures. An adjustment of the conditions 
renders it possible to produce invar of almost 
zero expansibility, and as early as 1903 several 
kilometres of wire were produced having a 
coefficient equal to (0*028 - 0-00232^)10“®. 
The value of this in accurate surveying work 
is too obvious to require labouring. 

Unfortunately invar possesses a slight 
instability which mamfests itself in various 
wayB, but which it is necessary to take into 
account where the highest accuracy is required. 

A forged bar of invar shows small transitory 
changes of length after change of temperature. 
Consider it as observed at a certain tem- 
perature e. If it has been previously exposed 
at a higher temperature it will, after the main 
contraction is effected, continue to elongate 
slowly. If, however, it has been brought from 
a lower temperature, there is a corresponding 
slow contraction. The time during which 
such a change occurs is greater wnen $ is 
reached by cooling than when it is reached 
by heating. Also the higher the temperature 
the greater the rate of these changes. The 
amount of th^e anomalous changes for a 
rapid change of temperature, between the 
limit 0® and 190° C., may be represented by 
the following empirical formula (due to 
Guillaume), 0 being the temperature. 


L 


-0*00325 


A forged bar of invar also possesses a slow 
progressive and permanent cliange extending 
over several years. This secular change is 
independent of the transitory changes just 
referred to and is continuous. A freshly 
foiled bar, cooled to and kept at normal 
temperature, expands slightly, at first quickly 
and then more slowly, approaching a definite 
limiting lengths The extent of the change 
can, however, be reduced by employing a 
suitable ageing process, called by Guillaume 
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Huvnge (stoving or stewing), to distinguish it 
from a similar hut distinct process, annealing. 
It consists of maintaining the material at a 
steady temperature of lOO^’ C. for 100 days, 
and then very slowly cooling it over a period 
of two or three months. Fig. 15 will give 
an idea of the extent of this secular change 



Fig. 15.— -Elongations in Microns per Metre of Invar 
with Time (Guillaume). Upper curve, forged 
bar not treated ; lower curve, forged bar cooled 
in 50 days from 150° to 40° C. 

for a bar not treated and for a bar subjected 
to an ageing or stoving process. 

An aged invar bar (No. 27) has been under 
observation at the N.P.L. for 19 years, and 
the total elongation during that time amounts 
to 21 ^ (Fig, 16). 



Pig. 16. — Curve showing Secular Growth of H.P.L. 

Invar Standard Metre Ko. 27 during 19 years. 

A drawn bar of invar behaves in a maimer 
similar to that of a forged bar, but in addition 
exhibits a change not possessed by the latter. 
If it rests for some time at normal tem- 
perature, and is then brought to 100® C., it 
shortens, then elongates, and afterwards again 
shortens. 

The facts outlined in the preceding para- 
graphs serve to show how complicated is the 
thermal expansion of invar, and emphasises 
the necessity for care in using the metal for 
standards. It is obviously not suitable for 
use in making absolute or reference standards, 
but it is of considerable value provided it i® 
used with precaution, and provide it is checked 
at intervals, at ^ast once a year, against more 
stable standards. 

A more stable alloy is the 42 per cent or 
43 per cent nickel-steel, which shows only a 
veiy small secular growth after it has been 
suitably aged. On this account it is often 


preferred to invar, although its expansion is 
about -f- 8 X 10'® per 1® C. 

Quite recent researches (1920) by Guillaume 
point to the presence of carbon as the cause 
of instability, and that therefore there is eveiy 
prospect of producing eventually an invar 
which shall be absolutely stable.^ 

§ (6). (i.) Fused Silica has also been 
mentioned^ as having a low expansibility 
(-f 0-4x10-® per 1® C.), which gave rise to 
the idea of utilising it for a line standard. 
Its lack of thermal hysteresis also recom- 
mended it in this direction, and its secular 
stability has since been proved by observations 
extending over a number of years. It is 
simple in composition, durable, chemically 
stable, and is certainly not costly. Its chief 
drawbacks are its fragility and the difficulty 
of rendering visible through water lines ruled 
on its surface. The latter has been overcome 
in a simple manner as described below, while 
the former resolves itself into a matter of 
careful handling, such as it would naturally 
receive in the hands of a person habitually 
using important standards. 

(ii.) Silica Metre . — The idea of utilising 
silica as the material for standards of length 
was first conceived at the N.P.L., where, 
after preliminary investigations, was designed 
a silica metre standard, which was ' completed 
in 1911.® It consists of a tube of transparent 
silica about | inch in diameter, terminating 
at each end in a horizontal silica slab, which 
is about J- inch thick and semicircular in 
shape. To prevent rolling of the bar when 
under observation, silica trunnions are fused 
into the rod at one of the correct positions of 
support, the other point being indicated by 
an etched line round the tube. The trunnions 
are wedge-shaped, with the edges underneath. 
Special supports are provided, one with two 
flats for the trunnions, the other being an 
ordinary roller for the other points. As the 
bar is observed in water, it is provided with 
a hole at each end so that the inside of the 
tube may be filled with water. 

The slabs and the edges of the trunnions 
are very accurately finished. The surface of 
each slab is polished optically flat and parallel. 
The edges of the trunnions are parallel to the 
surfaces of the slabs to within 1 in 500. The 
upper surfaces of the slabs are parallel to 
within 1 in 15,000, and are coplanar to 
within 1 mm., and the two slabs are the same 
thickness within 0-02 mm. 

The uTbder sides of the slabs are platinised, 
the films being very thin and adherent. The 
defining lines are ruled completely through 


* Guillaume, Aciers au l^ickel’* ; Proc. Phys. Soc.^ 
3741 B. of S. Oirc. 58, ‘‘luvar and Mated 
Nickel Alloys ” ; article “ Invar,” Vol' V. 

I See “Metrology/' § (4). 

T S;. Kaye, D.Sc., “A Sifica Standard of 

Length,^" Proc. Roy. Soc, A. 86, 191L 
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these films, and are viewed through the slabs 
from above. It is for this reason that the 
slabs are so accurately finished to prevent 
optical displacement of the images. The films 
are protected by cover slips cemented over 
them. 

If the points of support of the bar are 
correctly placed in accordance with Airy’s 
formula, the end slabs w’ill be horizontal, 
and any slight error in fixing the points will 
cause points in the neutral plane near the ends 
of the bar to be displaced in a vertical 
direction only, that is, there will be no hori- 


Michelson’s Experiment 

§ (7). (i.) No account of length standards is 
complete without a descri|)tion of the experi- 
ment whereby Professor Michelson measured the 
metre in terms of the wave-length of mono- 
chromatic light. This attempt to establish a 
‘‘ natural ” standard of length is best under- 
stood by reference to his own explanatory dia- 
gram, Fig. 19, the apparatus which he used 
being based on his well-known interferometer.^ 
Two pencils of light from a source s (Fig. 19) 



Fig. 17.^ — The N.P.L. Silica Metre and Special Supports. 


zontal displacement. For this reason, the 
end slabs are so arranged that the image of 
the lines shall always lie in the neutral plane. 
As the images are formed slightly above the 
platinised surfaces, it follows that the latter 
must be placed just as much below the neutral 
plane. Thus the slabs are not symmetrically 
placed with respect to a horizontal axial plane 
of the bar, the neutral plane being in fact 
0*3 mm. above the platinised surfaces. 

The bar was made by the Silica Syndicate, 





the polishing of the surfaces was carried out 
by Messrs. Hilger, and the platinising and 
ruling of the bar done by the staff of the 
N.P.L.,- where the bar has since been used^as 
a ternary standard. Since its completion, it 
has been under continuous observation, except 
during the war, and there is no evidence so 
far of any sensible change in length,’ any 
slight variations in results obtained being 
attributable to errors bf observation. 

Figs. 17 and IS give an idea of the appearance 
and dimensions of the bar. 


are collimated and fall on the back surface (as 
viewed from o) of the plate a ; part of the 
light is reflected toward the mirror d, and 
back on its path through a to an observer at 
0 , while the other part passes on to mirror b, 
through the compensating plate c, and is 
reflected back along the same path, one pencil 
from the mirror m, and the other from the 
mirror n, and finally by reflection at a reaches 
0 . Two sets of interference fringes can be 
seen at o, corresponding to the two pencils 
of light. If w or be moved in a direction 



Fig. 19. — ^MicIieIsoii’’s Experiment. The optical 
arrangement, 

at right angles to its reflecting surface, the 
corresponding set of fringes will move across 
the field of view, and the number passing any 
particular fiduciary mark can be counted. 

Owing to the limited distance at which 
interference fringes can be observed, Michelson 
found it necessary to adopt as an intermediate 
standard a length shorter than the metre. He 
proceeded to measure the number of wave- 
lengths in this intermediate standard, and then 
used the latter for measuring the whole metre 

^ Tr(ii\ et Mem. de B.I.F.M. xi. 1 ; A. A. Michel- 
son, JjigM Wmes and thew Uses. See also ^‘Inter- 
ferometers,” Vol. IV. 
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in much the same way as a yardstick is used 
for measuring a length of cloth. This inter- 
mediate standard had to be as long as possible 
to reduce errors of addition when it was applied 
to the metre, and yet to be short enough to give 
distinct fringes. The length of one decimetre was 
decided upon as best fulfilling these conditions. 

Michelson found it convenient to construct 
his decimetre or intermediate standard in a 
form differing from that of the ordinary line 
standard, and Fig. 20 shows how this was done. 



Fig. 20. — An Intermediate Standard. 


On a brass casting B are mounted two mirrors 
A and which are adjustable by means of 
three small pins to their rear, so that their 
front faces are truly parallel to a high accuracy, 
the distance between the front faces constitut- 
ing the length of the intermediate standard. 

The number of wave-lengths concerned in 
one decimetre is of the order of 300,000, the 
difference of path of the waves being of course 
two decimetres. The counting of such a large 
number with absolute certainty as to the result 
would have proved an enormous task had it been 
attempted. Michelson, however, decided on 
another process of counting. He constructed a 
number of still smaller standards of the same 
type as the intermediate standard described 
above, their lengths being such that, together 
with the decimetre standard, they formed a geo- 
metrical progression with a common ratio of J. 

Altogether nine such standards were used, 
varying in length from about J mm. for the 
smallest to one decimetre for the largest. The 
counting with certainty of the number of 
wave-lengths, a matter of about 1200 in the 
shortest of these lengths, was a comparatively 
simple matter. The numbers of wave-lengths 
in the other standards were obtained by a series 
of comparisons with this smallest standard, no 
further counting being necessary. How this 
was done will be clear from a description of 
the method of carrying out the observations. 

The source of light for the apparatus is a 
cadmium vapour lamp which gives out three 
simple radiations— red, green, and blue— and 
the particular radiation required is selected by 
means of a dispersion prism. 

Returning to Fig. 19, mm', %n' represent I 
the mirrors of the two smallest standards. I 


d will he referred to in what follows as the 
reference plane, d, mmf, and nn' ai*e arranged 
so that they can be moved in the direction 
of the rays of light. The two front mirrors 
m and % are adjusted in position to give 
fringes in white light with the reference 
plane d. The central fringes being black and 
the others coloured, it is easy to distinguish 
them, and when the central fringes occur in 
the same relative position on m and n, then 
the latter are in exactly the same plane. In 
this position the surface of the reference plane 
may be said to be coincident with m and n. 
The reference plane is next moved slowly 
backwards the length of mm\ the shorter 
standard, that is, until the reference plane is 
coincident with m\ the fringes due to the 
selected radiations being carefully counted as 
they pass across the field of view. The 
I coincidence of m and d is detected by the 
fringes due to white light. This may be 
repeated once or twice as desired in order to 
I verify the number counted. The fraction of 
fringe at the beginning and at the end of the 
interval can be estimated to about u^^th of a 
fringe, corresponding to about g.. The 
next step consists in moving the standard mm' 
backwards through its length, that is, until m 
is again coincident with the reference plane, 
which is then once more moved through the 
distance mm'' and becomes coincident with m' 
again. At this point, the appearance of the 
white light fringes will indicate when nn' is 
exactly twice the length of mm'', and if it is not 
so, it is possible by a simple process to measure 
the difference in fringes with the same degree 
I of accuracy as noted above. Thus the length 
of nn' is found by direct comparison with mm'. 

I mm' is now removed and replaced by the 
; standard which is twice nn' and the whole pro- 
cess repeated. By a succession of such steps 
the decimetre is at last reached, and its length 
in wave-lengths is determined. Fig, 21 gives a 
general idea of the apparatus used, the source 
of light, dispersion prism, etc., being omitted. 

It now remains to compare the decimetre 
with the metre, and this is done in ten steps 
by exactly the method described. Resort is 
made to the microscope in the final comparison 
with the line standard, and although the 
accuracy obtained is not nearly so good as 
with the wave measurements, the total error 
due to the only two observations necessary is 
about equal to that due to the probable sum 
total of error due to the wave measurements. 

The number of wave-lengths in one metre 
was thus found to be as follows : 

1,553,163-5 for the red radiation, 

1,966,249*7 for the green radiation, 

2,083,372*1 for the blue radiation, 

all being observed in air at 15° C. under normal 
atmospheric pressure. 
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III the design and construction of the 
apparatus, various mechanical difficulties 
arose, such as the production of accumtely 
lapped ways for the carriages supporting the 
reference plane and standards, but these were 
all overcome iiith much prolonged and patient 
labour. 

(ii.) A re-determination of the metre in 
terms of wave-lengths was made in 1906 by 
MM. Benoit, Fabry, and Perot. ^ The metbc^ 
employed and the apparatus used differed 
considerably from Michelson^s, the manner of 


Determination of, !)y means of a pykno- 
meter. See ibid. § (15) Ii-.). 

Determined by means of sinker weighings. 
See ibid, § (15) (ii.). 

Liquib Depth Gactoe, distant reading t^^pe. 

See ** Liquid Level Indicators,’'' § (3). 

Litre : the metric unit of volume. See 
“ Volume, Measurements of,” §| (1) and (2). 
Location Signal: term applied to a group 
of wave-length rulings. See “ Line Stand- 
ards,” § (1) (vi.). 



Fig 21. — Michelson’s Experiment. 

The apparatus with cover removed (lighting arrangements not shown). 


counting the wave-lengths depending on the 
coincidence of fringes of different wave-lengths, 
though recourse had still to be made to a 
succession of subsidiary standards of a special 
type. The number of wave-lengths of the 
cadmium red radiation was found to he 
1,553,164T3, thus confirming very closely 
Michelson’s figure. w. h. j. 


Liquid, Density of, determined by means 
of total immersion floats. See “ Bal- 
ances,” § (15) (v.). 

‘ Trai ). et Mem . de B J . P . M . xv. 1. 


Log-log Bulbs. See* “ Draughting Devices,” 
p. 273. 

Longitude, Determination op. See article 
“ Gravity Survey,” § (9). 

By prismatic astrolabe. See ibid. § (9) (hi.). 

Longitudinal Comparator at the Bureau 

- International, Sevres : description. See 
“ Comparators,” § (11). 

Longitudinal or Subdividing Comparators: 
general description, scope. See “ Com- 
parators,” § (10) (i.). 

Looming. See “Meteorological Optics,” § (8). 

Lowenherz Standard Thread. See article 
“ Gauges,” § (50). 


M 


Majorana’s Quenching Factor. See article 
“ Gravity Survey,” § (16). 

Manometer : 

High precision, designed by Lord Rayleigh 
for use with a constant head of liquid, 
to determine the densities of gases : a 
steel rod, containing two fiducial points. 


determines, and also measures, the distance 
between the upper and lower mercury 
surfaces. See “ Barometers and Mano- 
meters,” § (20) (a). 

Metal Diaphragm, used as a spb^Fgmo- 
manometer to measure blood-pressures. 
See ibid. § (19) (vi). 
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Optical lever, for measuring small-presaure 
differences. See ibid. § (20) (<])• 

Simple U-tube (siphon). See ibid. § (19) (i.). 
Manostat : an instrument, used chiefly in 
chemical ex[>eriments, to contnd the press- 
ure within an apparatus. See Barometers 
and Manometers,'’ § (-1)* 

MAP PROJECTIONS 

The word Projection is used here in a sense 
much wider than it bears in geometry. A 
map is the representation on a flat sheet of 
the relative positions of features which lie on 
a curved surface, the surface of the Earth. A 
perfect representation being impossible, since 
the surface of a spheroid is not developable on 
a plane, we have to And some construction on 
the plane corresponding to the meridians and 
the paraUels of latitude on that portion of the 
spheroid to be represented on the map : this 
construction is the Map Projection. A 
geometrical projection, such as the projection 
from the centre of the spheroid on a tangent 
plane, has not necessarily any particular 
advantage, and the projections in actual use 
are mostly not of this kind. Any orderly 
method of constructing meridians and parallels 
may be considered a map projection or 
“ graticule,” whose value will depend on ful- 
filment of conditions appropriate to the map 
under construction. 

The criteria of a Map Projection are: (1) 
uniformity of scale ; (2) accurate representa- 
tion of area ; (3) true representation of shaj^ ; 
(4) ease of construction ; and (5) adaptability 
to methods of survey and computation. The 
first three are criteria of principle : they cannot 
all be satisfied at once over any large area of 
the Earth’s surface, though for an area a few 
degrees square the representation may be 
practically perfect. The last two have little 
theoretical interest but great practical import- 
ance, which is sometimes overlooked in treating 
the subject. 

§ (1) Four Classes of Maps. — The choice of 
a projection is governed first by the class of 
map required : (a) the World map, covering at 
least a hemisphere ; (b) the Atlas map, cover- 
ing a continent, or at least a country, on scales 
smaller than 1/Million, with generalised topo- 
graphy; (c) the smaller scale Topographical 
map, between 1/Million and perhaps 1/100,000, 
either compiled and reduced from larger scale 
surveys, or the result of rapid and approximate 
work in the field, and covering at most a few 
degrees square ; and finally (d) the large scale 
Topographical map, each sheet covering only a 
few hundred square miles on not less than 
] /50,000, representing the detail surveys of the 
field and the calculations of the computing 
office. In maps of class (a) the defects of 
projection are obvious, and the choice is a 


choice of evils : in class (b) a judicious choice 
can generally avoid the grosser errors, though 
the map is sensibly imperfect in its repre- 
sentation of distance or area or shape ; in 
class (c) the representation on a single sheet 
is to the eye practically perfect, though the 
errors are susceptible of measurement ; and 
in (d) the errors of a w’ell-chosen projection 
may be smaller than can be drawn, but are 
still readily appreciable in the numerical work 
that is the basis of the map. In the first two 
the errors that result from neglecting the 
ellipticity of the Earth’s figure are so much 
smaller than the defects of the projection that 
it is hardly worth while to trouble about them. 
In the two last it is essential to take into account 
the figure of the Earth ; not because it pro- 
duces any visible difference in a single sheet 
of the map, but because it is involved in the 
survey calculations. 

§ (2) The Properties of Projections. — 
The criteria by which a projection is judged 
are defined above as : 

(i.) Bepreseniation of Scale : A small dis- 
tance on the ground should bear a constant 
proportion to the corresponding distance on 
the map. This cannot be secured completely, 
or the map would be a perfect representation, 
which is impossible. But the scale along the 
meridians may be correct, or along one or 
more parallels, or along the radii from the 
centre of the projection. 

(ii.) Bepreseniation of Area : Although the 
scale cannot be correct in all directions all 
over the map, it may at every point of the 
map be such that the scale in one direction is 
inversely proportional to the scale at right 
angles to the first ; each element of area has 
then the same proportion to the corresponding 
element on the ground, and the map is “ equal 
area.” 

(iii.) Bepreseniation of Shape : Although all 
shapes cannot be represented truly, the scale 
in one direction may be at every point pro- 
portional to the scale at right angles, so that 
the shape of elementary areas is preserved, and 
the projection is call^ orthomorphic or con- 
formal. 

(iv.) Ease of Construction : which depends 
more on the technical equipment of the carto- 
grapher than on the complexity of the pro- 
jection. In most cases the projection of a 
map is plotted in rectangular co-ordinates, 
and smooth curves drawn through the plotted 
points. Unless the curvature is very sharp, the 
class of curve makes little difference, at any 
rate in a large establishment, where the 
calculation and drawing are done by different 
people. 

(v.) Adaptability to methods of survey and 
computation is much more important in the 
work of a large survey, where it is desirable 
that the numerical co-ordinates of aU trigono- 
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metrical points shall be calculated once for all 
in a single system, ready for immediate use 
on any sheet of the series. This is especially 
important in war, for successful co-operation 
with the artillery. 

§ (3) Relative Importance of these Pro- 
perties. — This depends on the class of map. 
For a World map orthomorphism is of small 
value, since the shape of large areas cannot 
be preserved correct; equivalence of area is 
desirable, at least approximately ; accuracy 
of scale sufficient to allow of distances being 
measured in any direction can hardly be 
obtained ; but ease of construction is useful. 
Most important is the choice of centre and 
boundari^, so that the area to be represented 
is well arranged, and the relative situation of 
its parts preserved so far as possible. But, 
speaking generally, no measures can be made 
on a World map without precautions and 
subsequent reduction : the misrepresentation 
on a plane is too great. 

In an Atlas map, as defined above, the 
errors are not so unmanageable. On a well- 
chosen equal area projection the areas are 
preserved and distances may be measured 
roughly, with precaution. But true bearings 
or azimuths are generally unmeasurable to a 
greater or less degree according to the size of 
the area, and orthomorphism is not of much 
account except in the special case of sea- 
charts on Mercator’s Projection. 

In the smaller scale Topographical maps it is 
easy to have scale and areas sensibly correct, 
though not exact, and orthomorphism is 
important as facilitating the compilation of 
material reduced from varying but larger 
scales. In the larger scale Topographical maps 
and plans the errors of the projection may be 
made insensible to measurement, and the 
projection is chosen to facilitate the orderly 
and convenient arrangement of the triangula- 
tion and reductions. 

§ (4) Nomenclature of Projections. — 
Practice varies very much ; but a convenient 
way is to divide the projections into genera 
according to the method of construction: 
conical, cylindrical, zenithal (including perspec- 
tive as a sub-genus), and conventional: the last 
a wide class, which may at discretion include 
or exclude the modifications in the former, 
such as Bonne’s or the Polyconio. The genera 
are then divided into species according to 
their properties of correct representation of 
length, area, or shape of an elementary area : 
thus we have the conical equal area, the 
zenithal orthomorphio, and so on. This 
principle cannot be used to the full without 
pedantry, as there are some projections always 
called after their inventors, as Mercator’s, or 
after their principal advocate, as Bonne’s. 

§ (5) Classes of Projections. — Perspective 
projections are those which are projections in 


the geometrical sense, produced by the inter- 
section of a plane with a bundle of rays drawn 
through points on the spheroid from a common 
vertex of projection. Such are the Gnomonic, 
Stereographic, Orthographic, and Clarke’s 
Minimum Error Perspective Projections, 

(i.) Conical Projections . — These are defined 
most generally as those in which a set of straight 
lines radiating from a common vertex are cut 
at right angles by a set of concentric circular 
arcs de^ribed about that vertex. In practice, 
though not necessarily, the first set are equally 
spaced, and the different properties required 
are obtained by modifying the spacing of the 
circular arcs. The figure thus bounded by the 
extreme radii and the circular arc of radius r, 
furthest from the vertex, is a fan-shaped figure 
with an angle at the vertex equal to 2sr«, 
where n lies between 0 and 1. This fan-shaped 
figure may be rolled into a cone of which the 
solid angle depends on the magnitude of n, 
which is called the constant of the cone. The 
radiating straight lines have become generators 
of the cone, and the circular arcs have become 
its circular sections. 

Let one of these circular sections be the same 
size as a chc^n parallel of latitude of the 
spheroid, and be made to coincide with it. 
The vertex of the cone will then lie in the polar 
axis of the spheroid produced. The circum- 
ference of the circular section is 27rrn, and of 
a parallel of the spheroid is cos where ^ 
is the geographical latitude and v the radius 
of curvature at right angles to the meridian 
in that latitude. Hence the constant of the 
cone is v cos (pjr. 

The two coincident circles, the section of the 
cone and the parallel of latitude, being divided 
similarly, the generators of the cone will 
correspond to meridians of the spheroid, and 
will make angles with one another equal to n 
times the corresponding angles between the 
meridians. The position of the vertex on the 
polar axis produced, and consequently the 
length of r, are still at disposal, and there is 
evidently an infinite series of cones based on 
a given standard parallel, but with different 
radii and different values of n, the constant 
of the cone. If the vertex be so chosen that 
the cone is tangent to the spheroid along the 
parallel of latitude, then r = i' cot (f> for that 
parallel, and the constant of the cone equals 
sin (j). If, further, we have the radii of the 
concentric set of arcs so spaced that their 
distances apart are the same as the distances 
of the other parallels of latitude of the 
spheroid, then we have on the cone a con- 
struction of radiating lines and orthogonal 
concentric arcs which, when the cone is 
developed on to a plane, gives the simple 
conical projection. 

By keeping the meridians the same, but 
modifying the spacing of the parallels, one 
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may make the projection equal area or ortho- i 
morphic ; and one might do the same on any ; 
one of the cones of the infinite series men- ' 
tioned above. But in fact this great variety | 
is never used ; if one parallel is to be made 
the right length, the cone is alw’ays supposed to 
be tangent at that parallel for the simple conic 
with true meridians, and for the simple conical 
orthomorphie, though not for the conical equal 
area with one standard parallel. 

In all such conical projections with only one 
parallel its true length, the scale along the 
other parallels rapidly becomes seriously un- 
true, which can be to a great extent remedied 
by making two parallels standard, or true to 
scale. But it is important to note that the 
cone with these two parallels standard is not 
the cone which cuts the spheroid in these two 
parallels, and to speak of these projections as 
“ secant conical ” projections is misleading. 

(ii.) Oblique Conical Projections . — Up to the 
pr^ent we have supposed the radiating lines 
to correspond to meridians of the spheroid, 
and the concentric circular arcs to its parallels 
of latitude : this is the normal case, and the 
vertex of the cone may then be pictured as 
in the polar axis produced, though by this 
time we may very well dispense with picturing 
the cone at all. But if the conical projection 
is not normal, the radiating lines from its 
vertex will correspond to radiating great 
circles from a point on the sphere — to speak 
of the spheroid makes difficulties — ^and the 
concentric arcs correspond to concentric small 
circles of the sphere about the point. Such 
oblique conical projections have no value, 
except in the particular case when the constant 
of the cone b^mes unity, and the cone may 
be pictured as degenerating into the tangent 
plane at the point. This gives the valuable ! 
series of Zenithal or Azimuthal Projections. 
Zenithal projections may of course be centred 
on the pole (Polar Zenithal), or on the equator, 
but more generally are centred on some point 
between the two, and called Horizontal. They 
are usually true to scale at the centre, though 
there is no reason why some other small circle 
instead of that at the centre should not be 
made true ; and the radii are divided to give 
true distances from the centre, equal areas, 
or orthomorphkm, on the ^me principles as 
the conical prelections from which they may 
be consider^ derived. The meridians and 
parallels of the sphere are r^resented by 
complex enrves, which are, however, con- 
structed without much difficulty by calculat- 
ing the distances and bearings from the centre 
of their principal intersections, plotting the 
bearings true, and the distances along the 
radials according to the law of the projection. 
One zenithal projection may therefore be 
readily converted into another, of different 
properties, by simply modifying the radial 


distances, preserving the bearings from the 
centre. Zenithal projections are much used 
for Atlas maps, but never for maps on a iai^e 
scale, and it is rarely if ever necessary to take 
account of the ellipticity of the Earth further 
than to use for the radius the geometric mean 
of the radii of curvature at right angles to and 
in the meridian through the centre of the map. 

(iii.) Cylindrical Projections . — If the constant 
of the cone becomes zero, or the vertex is 
supposed to be at infinity, the cone becomes a 
cylinder, which may be thought of as touch- 
ing the spheroid along the equator (Normal 
Cylindrical), or along a meridian (Transverse 
Cylindrical), or along some other great circle 
(Oblique Cylindrical), the last being' of little 
importance. The distances from the vertex of 
the cone, the radii, all become infinite, and our 
formulae have to be adapted to give differences 
of radii. Three of the cylindrical projections 
— Mercator’s, Cassini’s, and Lambert’s first 
or the Gauss Conformal — are among the most 
important of all projections. 

§ (6) Uniform Notation fob Formulae 
OF Projections, (i.) Conical : is the 

radius of a single standard parallel of latitude 
<f>Q or co-latitude Xo- 

ra are the radii of two standard parallels 
of latitudes <^ 2 , or co-latitudes xv X 2 * 
r is the radius of any other parallel of 
latitude q> or co -latitude x* 

R is the radius of the Earth reduced to the 
scale of the projection : or if the ellipticity 
is taken into account, p is the radius of 
curvature in the meridian, and v at right 
angles to the meridian. 
n is the constant of the cone ; 

AX the difference of longitude from the 
central meridian ; 

& the angle a meridian of the projection 
makes with the central meridian ; whence 
Q — n. AX. 

(ii.) Zenithal : r is the radial distance from 
the centre of the projection corresponding to an 
angular distance ^ on the sphere. 

j8 is the angular radius of the boundary of 
the map. 

§ (7) Scale Value of a Projection at 
Different Points, (i.) Conical : The scale 
along a meridian is djrfpdcf^. The scale along 
a parallel is 

rdOjv cos <f> d\= nrjv cos 0, 

and then scale values can be found very 
easily for any point from the formulae given 
for file radii in the various conical projections, 
it being practically sufficient to put both p 
' and V *=R in fhe calculation. 

(ii.) Zenithal: The scale along a radial is 
drfBd^ and along a parallel smaU. circle is 
r/R sin 

Considerations of symmetry show that the 
above found scale values are xpaximum and 
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minimum values of the scale values at the 
point. Call them a and b (a >6). Then 
an elementary small circle about the point 
on the Earth is transformed by the pro- 
jection into an ellipse with semi-axes a and 6. 
This ellipse is called the Indicatrix. It is 
easily shown that the maximum deformation 
of angle in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the point is where sin w =(a -6)/(a + 6). 
The values of a, 6, and 2^ are often tabulated 
for intervals over the projection, as a criterion 
of its deformation ; and for all orthomorphic 
projections 2w = 0. But this gives a false 
impression of accuracy. A better test of the 
freedom of a projection from serious distortion 
is to calculate from the rectangular co-ordinates 
the distances and bearings between selected 
points far apart on the projection, and compare 
with their true distances and bearings on the 
sphere. The result of such comparison is 
by no means in favour of the orthomorphic 
projections for maps of great extent. 

§ (8) Pbincipal PROJEC?noNS. — The prin- 
cipal projections for maps are described briefly 
in the following paragraphs, arranged alpha- 
betically, not systematically. When a projec- 
tion is of value only for small Atlas maps, 
the Earth is generally taken as spherical ; 
but when necessary the radii of curvature p 
and V are used instead of R in the formulae 
which follow : 

(i.) Airy's Projection by Balance of Errors , — 
Invented by Sir George Airy when Astronomer 
Royal {Phil. Mag., Dec. 1861 ; corrected by 
Oapt. Clarke, Phil. Mag., April 1862). A 
zenithal projection on a complicated formula 
constructed to make the “ total misrepresenta- 
tion ” (expressed by the integral over the 
surface to be represented of the sum of squares 
of errors of scale in two orthogonal directions) 
a minimum. The law of the radii depends 
on the spherical radius to be represented. 
The original investigation by Airy was 
erroneous, and although the error was quickly 
pointed out by Clarke, the numerical results of 
Airy are often quoted in text-books. A small 
example, with centre in lat. 23J° N. and 
spherical radius 113J°, is frequent in atlases; 
but its only serious use is for map of United 
Edngdom by Ordnance Survey on 10 miles to 
inch, covering area much too small to exhibit 
the merits of the projection, which is suitable 
for hemispheres. 

Formula : 

r = 2RM“ ^ {cot log sec . 

+ tan cot® JjS log sec Jjfl} , 

where logs are common, M their modulus, 
= 2-30259, and /3 the spherical radius. 

(ii.) Bonnets Projection, or Projection du 
DepM de la Giterre . — First used in a rough 
form by Ptolemy for his second projection for 
World-map ; by Bonne (1752) ; and adopted 1 


by the IMpot de la Guerre (1803) for the map 
of France on the scale 1/80,000. Much used 
throughout last century in continental surveys, 
for the O.S. maps of Scotland and Ireland, 
and in atlases. A modification of the simple 
conic, in which all the parallels are divided 
truly and meridians are curves passed through 
these dividing points. The projection is equal 
area ; and scale along and perpendicular to 
parallels (but not along meridians) is correct. 
Its great defect is the obliquity of meridians 
to parallels, increasing with distance from 
centre. This proved so disadvantageous for 
artillery work that at the end of the Great 
War the tactical maps of the Allies were all 
being converted to Lambert’s Conical Ortho- 
morphic Projection (g.r.). 

(iii.) Breusing's P rejection . — A mean between 
the Zenithal Equal Area and Zenithal Ortho- 
morphic (Stereographic). Its inventor employs 
the geometric mean, with radii given by 

r = 2R ^/tan sin 

But it has been shown recently by Young 
that the harmonic mean gives a better result, 
with radii 

r=2Rtan 

(iv.) Cassini's Projection (Transverse Simple 
Cylindrical). — Used by C6sar Fran9ois Ca^ini 
for the Carte de France, 1745-1793, and by 
the Ordnance Survey for the maps of England 
(Scotland and Ireland are on Bonne’s Projec- 
tion). Taking a central meridian and fixed 
point on it as origin (for England the meridian 
through the point of the principal triangulation 
at Delamere, Cheshire), the length of the 
spheroidal perpendicular from any point to 
the central meridian, and the length of the 
arc of meridian from the origin to the foot 
of this perpendicular, are plotted as rect- 
angular co-ordinates. The scale at right angles 
to the central meridian is correct ; the scale 
parallel to it is too great by a quantity vary- 
ing as the square of the distance from the 
meridian. Hence the projection should not 
be used for a map covering a great extent of 
longitude. 

For spherical Earth the co-ordinates x and 
y are given by 

sin a; = sin AX cos <j>, 
cot (<^o-f-y) =cos AX cot 0, 

<pQ being latitude of origin. For spheroidal 
Earth the expressions for z and y are compli- 
cated, and calculation proceeds by successive 
approximations, or by the expansions in 
series (see The Matlimatical Basis of the 
Ordnance Maps of the U.K., Major A. J. 
Wolff, D.S.O., R.E., Southampton, 1919). 

’(v.) Clarke's Miniwmn Error ^ Perspective 
Projection . — About 1860 Colonel A. R. Clarke 
applied Airy’s principle of making total 

2i 
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misrepresentation a minimum to the per- 
spective projections. If the projection is 
made on the tangent plane from an external 
point distant AR from the centre of the 
sphere, the radii are given by 


f=R(l + A) 


sinj" 

A+cos^ 


and h depends upon the spherical radius ^ 
of the map for which the total misrepresenta- 
tion is to be a minimum. There is no simple 
relation between h and but h heis been 
found for various values of /3, and others can 
be obtained by interpolation. If the plane of 
projection is moved parallel to itself to a 
distance AR from the centre, the scale at 
the centre is sacrificed, but with advantage 
to the outer zones ; h is substituted for 
unity in the expression for r ; and h also 
has to be adapt^ to suit jS. The projection 
is interesting, but scarcely used (see FMl, 
Mag,, 18fi0). 

(vi.) Conical Projection, Simple, with One 
Standard Parallel , — First described by Ptolemy ; 
developed on cone touching the sphere along 
the standard parallel. The radius of the 
standard parallel is R cot (or v cot 0 if 
Earth’s ellipticity is regarded). Other parallels 
are concentric circles, their true distances apart. 
The standard parallel is divided truly, and 
points of division joined by straight lines to 
the vertex to make the meridians. Constant 
of the cone n = sin 4>. Scale along meridians 
and along standard parallel correct; along 
other parallels too great. Much used in 
atlases, but greatly inferior to the little used 

(vii.) Conical Projection with Two Standard 
ParcdMs . — Sometimes called by the name of 
Be risle, but used two centuries earlier by 
Mercator for map of Europe (1554). Radius 
of standard parallel of latitude (the other 
<^2) given by 


cos (pilicos 01 - cos ^g)- 


This parallel is constructed and divided truly 
by straight meridians drawn from the vertex. 
Constant of the cone is 


n = (cos 01 - cos 02)/(02 - 0i). 


By proper choice of standard parallels various 
conditions may be satisfied ; practically, par- 
allels one-seventh whole extent of latitude 
from bounding parallels give a good result. 
Scale along meridians and two standard 
parallels correct; along other parallels too 
small within and too large without the 
standard parallels. Often improperly called 
the Secant Conic projection. 

(viii.) Conical Equal Area, with One Standard 
Parallel. — Lambert’s fifth Projection, 1772. 
The cone on which projection may be con- 
sidered as developed is no longer tangent 
along the standard parallel. Radius of 


standard parallel = 2R tan 
parallel 2R sec Jxo ix ? = ^os^ Jxo- Scale 

along the meridian too great on the polar 
side of the standard parallel, and too small 
on the opposite side ; scale along the parallels 
inversely as the scale along meridians. The 
vertex of the projection represents the pole, 
but the whole polar area is included within 
the angle 27r cos^ Jxo* The projection is little 
used, being much inferior to the 

(ix.) Conical Equal Area with Ttoo Standard 
Parallels. — Albers, 1805. The constant of the 
cone w = i(sin 01 + sm 02) ; the radii of the 
standard parallels are =R cos <pjn and 

= R cos (pjn ; the radius of any other 
parallel is given by 

= 2'R^ln . (sin 0^ - sin 0) + r^^ 

— 2R2M . f sin 09 - sin 0) + 

Outside the standard parallels the scale 
along the parallels is too large and along the 
meridians too small; between the standard 
parallels the opposite. The proj ection was used 
for the new edition of the Austrian Staff Map 
on scale 1/750,000, but very rarely in atlases. 
To take account of ellipticity of the Earth, 
use the product pv of radii of curvature in 
the two directions at centre of map, instead of 
R2 : this gives an approximate result sufficient 
for Atlas maps. For closer approximation use 
the geocentric instead of the geographical 
co-latitudes. 

(x.) Conical OrthomorpMc, — Lambert’s 
second (1772), frequently known by the name 
of Gauss (1825). If the radii of a conical pro- 
jection are given by r = m(tan Jx)”» when n is 
the constant of the cone, and m a scale constant, 
the projection is orthomorphic. If n is chosen 
so that the cone is tangent along the standard 
parallel, cos Xo ; and if the scale constant 
is chosen to make the standard parallel its 
true length, m = R tan Xo/(^an Jxo) Hence 
the general expression for the radii is 


^ — p ^an Xo 
(tan Jxo) Xo 


. (tan 


The scale away from the standard parallel is 
now everywhere too lai^e, and there are pairs 
of parallels north and south of the standard 
parallel, along which it is too large by the 
same amount. Any such pair of parallels is 
connected bv the relation 


log sin xi- log sin xa 

log tan ixi~ log tan JX2' 


but this does not allow us to find conveniently 
the parallels which will be made standard by 
a given reduction in the scale value. If n is 
maintained in its original value, the new 
standard parallels will not be quite symmetrical 
with respect to the original standard. But if 
we are content to modify n slightly we choose 
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the two parallels to be made standard, calculate 
n from the above expression, and then the 
scale value 

^ ^ ™ Xi ^ E sin Xi 
n(taii ixi)” iXiY' 

To take account of the ellipticity of the 
Earth it is very nearly sufficient to use, instead 
of Xi» X 2 » astronomical co-latitudes, the 
corresponding geocentric co-latitudes, and to 
replace R by v. But more accurately we have 


cumscribing cylinder, by perpendiculars to the 
axis of the cylinder. Distance of any point 
from the equator — R sin ^ {for cylinder touch- 
ing equator). A projection of little importance. 

(xiv.) Cylindric(d Ortkomorphic Projection 
= Mercator’s iq.v.), if the cylinder touches 
the equator ; or = Gauss Conformal (q.v.), if 
cylinder is transverse, touching the meridian. 

(xv.) OauM Conformal Projection (Transverse 
Cylindrical Orthomorphic). — Really due to 
Lambert : first employed for the Survey of 
Hanover, and lately for the 
Survey of Egypt. Described 
by Mr. J. I. Craig (Survey 
Deparimerd Papers, Ho. 13, 
Cairo, 1910). Resembles the 
Cassini Projection, slightly 
modified to make it ortho- 
morphic. Complicated in 
theory and not markedly 
superior to simpler projections, 
except for certain computing 
advantages, arising from its 
orthomorphism, which are 
valuable in precise cadastral 
survey. Suitable only for country of little 
extent in longitude, as the valley of the Nile. 

(xvi.) Globular Projection. — Conventional, 
used only for map of the world in two hemi- 
spheres ; first by Hicolosi, 1671 ; sometimes 
called by name of Arrowsmitb, who published 
large map of two hemispheres in 1794. The 
equator, the central meridian, and the circum- 
ference of the bounding circle are divided into 
equal parts ; the meridians and parallels are 
ares of circles passing through the points thus 
determined. The projection has no merit 
but simplicity of construction ; the zenithal 
equidistant or zenithal equal area make better 
projections for a hemisphere. 

(xvii.) Qnomonic Projection (so called from 
its use in graduating sun-dials) is the perspec- 
tive projection from centre of the sphere on 
plane tangent at point chosen for centre of 
map.^ Radial distance from centre equals 
tangent of angular distance : hence distortion 
increases quickly away from the centre. Great 
circles of the sphere project into straight lines ; 
hence chart.s on the gnomonio projection have 
been constructed to facilitate great-circle 
sailing, but are not much used, owing to 
enormous distortion of chart covering large 
area. Problems in great- circle sailing are 
solved more readily by calculation. The 
projection is also used for plotting nautical 
plans on scale greater than 1/50,000 (see 
Report IrUernaiional Hydrographic Conference, 
London, 1919), and during the war was used 
on charts for Erection-finding by wireless. A 
gnomonio projection of the world on a circum- 
scribed cube has interesting properties, facili- 
tating study of great-circle routes (see Hinks, 
^ Invention ascribed to Thales, a. 548 B.O. 


log sin X 2 - log vx sin Xi 


log [tan log 




^2 Sin X 2 


and 




(See Germain, Traite des projectioTis, p. 56.) 

This projection, until lately little used, 
became prominent by its adoption for the 
tactical maps of the .^ied armies towards the 
end of the war. Extensive tables were cal- 
culated by the French and the Americans 
(for the latter see Special Publ. U.S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, Nos. 47, 49, 53). To secure 
homogeneity in such tables it is necessary to 
work from the rigid theory, with consistent 
values, to eight or nine places of decimals, for 
the fundamental constants in the figure of the 
Earth ; both tables are open to slight criticism 
in this respect. The especial advantage of the 
projection is its adaptability to co-operation 
between * the Survey battalions and the 
artillery, for calculation of battery zero-lines, 
bearing pickets, grid-references of batteries 
and targets, etc. 

(xi.) Conventional Projections . — A name per- 
haps originally used for all projections not per- 
spective, and consequently not geometrically 
projections at all ; but now used loosely for 
miscellaneous varieties not included in the 
principal classes nor having any geometrical 
properties of interest, e.g. the Globular. The 
polyconic and Cassini’s should not be called 
conventional. 

(xii.) Cylindrical Projection, Simple . — The 
most conventional of all projections : meridians 
and parallels equidistant lines cutting ortho- 
gonally, forming squares if the equator is the 
standard parallel, and rectangles if some other 
parallel is standard. Used by early map- 
makers, as Marinus of Tyre, but now of no 
importance except in its transverse form, 
which is Cassini’s Projection (q.v.). 

(xiii.) Cylindrical Hq^ial-area Prelection. — K 
true geometrical projection of sphere on cir- 
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Map PrajectionSt p. 41, and Oeog. Journ., June 
1921). Celestial photographs are on gnomonic 
projection if distortion of objective is negligible. 

Formula : r = R tan 

For geometrical properties v. H. H. Turner, 
Monthly Notices P.A.S. Ixx. 204. 

(xviii.) International Map Projection.~-¥ov 
the Carte Internationale du monde an rnilUonieme 
the Conference which met in London (1909) 
adopted a modification of the polyconic pro- 
posed by M. Charles Lallemand. Each sheet 
covers 6° of longitude by 4° of latitude. The 
central meridian is made its true len^h less a 
very small quantity, whose effect wiU be ex- 
plained below. The top and bottom parallels 
are then constructed as in the polyconic pro- 
jection, and divided truly. Corresponding 
points on these parallels are joined by straight 
lines to make the meridians, and the meridians 
are divided each into four equal parts by 
points which define the intermediate parallels. 
The meridians on each side of the central 
meridian are longer than the central, and the 
shortening of the latter, mentioned above, is 
so chosen that the meridians 2° on each side 
are of their true length. The projection 
differs, then, from the ordinary polyconic in 
the following respects : the meridians are 
straight, instead of being curves ; their 
lengths are slightly diminished ; and they are 
divided equally. Practically the only sensible 
difference is the first, which allows a perfect 
instead of a rolling fit with adjoining sheets 
east and west. The fit with sheets north and 
south is perfect in either case. But the angles 
at the comers are slightly less than right angles, 
and a block of four sheets, two in each row, 
does not make a perfect fit. For tables see 
Resolutions of the International Map Com- 
mittee, London, 1909 ; or Hinks, Map Pro- 
jections, p. 114. Tables on the same projection 
for maps on the scale 1/Two Million are in 
Qeographical Journal (Oct. 1918). 

(xix.) Mercator's Projection (Cylindrical 
Orthomorphic). — Constructed empirically by 
Gerard Mercator, and used first in his World 
map of 1569. The theory first investigated 
and tables published by Edward Wright {Oer- 
taine Errors in Navigation corrected, 1599). The 
logarithmic formula below, first given by Henry 
Bond, 1645. Meridians are parallel straight 
lines cutting the equator orthogonally at dis- 
tance apart true to scale ; parallels are straight 
lines parallel to equator at continually increas- 
ing separation ; scale value at any point pro- 
portional to secant of latitude ; hence the poles 
are at infinity. Unsuitable for general map 
of world owing to great exaggeration of scale 
north and south. But generally used in 
navigation because, being orthomorphic with 
meridians and parallels orthogonal straight 
lines, the line of equal bearing, constant 


compass course, or loxodrome between any 
two points is a straight line, and the course 
is foimd conveniently by use of parallel ruler 
and the compass rose engraved on the chart. 

Distance of parallel lat. </> from the equator is, 
in minutes of arc : 

7915' . 705 log tan (45'=’ -f 40) 

- 3437'. 7(e2 sin 0 sin^ 0), 

where e is the eccentricity of the Earth’s 
figure. 

Numerous extensive tables are published ^ 
e.g, Germain, p. 290. 

(xx.) Mollweide's Projection (sometimes 
called Babinet’s Homalographic) is a represent- 
ation of the whole sphere in an elliptical figure 
with major axis twice the minor. Described 
by the author in Zach’s Monatliche Korre- 
spondenz, August 1805. Projection is equal 
area, and much used of late for distribution 
diagrams of the whole world ; but though areas 
are preserved, the distortion of shape is great. 
To get areas true to desired scale take major 
a xis = 2 ,^'2 . R and divide equally for equator. 
Meridians are ellipses through these points 
and the extremities of minor axis of figure, 
length v/2.R. Parallel of latitude 0 is at 
distance from equator = >^2 . R sin 0, where 
e given by 

7rsui0=2^-f-2 8in^. 

i An interesting transverse Mollweide, con- 
structed by Col. Sir Charles Close, is given 
as frontispiece in Hinks’ s Map Projections ; 
useful for representation of areas and distribu- 
tions in British Empire. 

(xxi.) Orthographic Projection (ill-named, as 
by no means a correct representation), the per- 
spective projection on tangent plane by lines 
parallel to diameter through point o:^ contact ; 
or centre of projection at infinity. Invention 
ascribed to Hipparchus. Useful in astronomy, 
especially for maps of moon and planets, but 
little used in geography. 

Formula : r = R sbi 

(xxii.) Perspective Projections. — The rela- 
tively small class of strictly geometrical pro- 
jections on a tangent plane touching the 
sphere at centre of map, by rays from a vertex 
in the diameter through this point of contact. 

Vertex at centre of sphere — Gnomonic. 

Vertex opposite end of diameter — Stereo - 
graphic. 

Vertex distant from centre 1-367R — Sir 
Henry James’s Projection (as corrected by 
Clarke). 

Vertex distant from centre 1'71R — La Hire’s 
Projection. 

Vertex at infinity — Orthographic. 

Corresponding to various spherical radii 
of surface to be represented are positions of 
vertex giving minimum error of representa- 
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tion. The series comprised in general name 
Clarke's Minimum Error Perspective Projec- 
tion, in which, however, the minimam is 
obtained by bringing the plane of projection 
in from tangency to a parallel position nearer 
the centre. The projections of James and 
La Hire are special cases of Clarke’s (^.r.). 

(xsiii.) Polyconic Projection . — Each parallel 
is plotted independently, as if it were the stand- 
ard parallel in a simple conic projection, and 
the parallels cut the central meridian orthogon- 
ally at their true distances apart. Hence the 
circular parallels have their centres on a 
straight line, but are not concentric ; they 
diverge from one another on each side of the 
central meridian. The meridians are smooth 
curves passed through the points dividing the 
parallels truly, and are curved, as in the Bonne 
Projection. The polyconic projection is neither 
equal area nor orthomorphic, and it is quite 
unsuitable for maps covering large areas. 
But for a single topographical sheet it is 
indistinguishable from other projections with 
better theoretical properties ; and it has the 
great advantage that as each parallel is 
constructed and divided independently of the 
chosen centre, tables may ^ calculated to 
serve for the projection of any sheet, without 
further calculation. (See Tables for a Poly- 
conic Prelection of Maps based upon Clarice's 
Reference Spheroid of 1866, U.S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, Washington, 1884, and 
subsequent editions.) Modifications in use 
are the Rectangular Polyconic and the 
Projection of the International Map {q.v.}, 
(xxiv.) Rectangular Polyconic . — Introduced 
about 1858 by Colonel A. R. Clarke of the Ord- 
nance Survey. The parallels are constructed 
as in the ordinary polyconic. One is divided 
truly; and meridians are formed by curves 
passing through these points and cutting aU the 
parallels orthogonally. May be constructed 
from tables calculated by Major Leonard 
Darwin, R.E., published by the War Office, 
1890. Recently re-examined by Capt. G. T, 
McCaw, General Staff, who proposes a modifica- 
tion, making the projection practically ortho- 
morphic, and is publishing new tables. 

(xxv.) Polyhedric Projection — Much used in 
continental surveys for projection singly of 
topographical sheets, by supposing perpendicu- 
lars from points of the spheroidal surface on a 
plane passing through the points marking the 
comers of the sheet. Of no scientific interest, 
and without the convenience attaching to a 
single system of co-ordinates for all sheets 
of a survey. In any single sheet indistinguish- 
able from Cassini’s or the polyconic. 

(xxvi.) Rebro-azimuthal Projection , — A new 
type devised by Mr. J. I. Craig of the Survey 
Department, Egypt, in which the azimuth of 
the centre is correct at any point of the map 
(see Technical Lecture, No. 3, 1908-1909, 


Egyptian Survey Department). Used in map 
constructed to show' the true bearing of Mecca 
at any point. Two classes distinguished, the 
first with parallel straight meridians, so that 
azimuth measurable on compa^ rose ; the 
second with curved meridians, from which 
azimuth at any point not so easily measured. 
The stereographic is retro-azimuthal in the 
second class. 

(xxvii.) Sanson's Prc^ectim, or the Sanaon- 
Flamsteed, used by Sanson (1650) in his atlas, 
and by Flamsteed (1729) for his star maps. 
The particular case of Bonne’s Projection in 
which the equator is the standard parallel, and 
the other parallels straight lines parallel to it 
at their true distance apart. Much used in 
atlases for countries near the equator. Equal 
area ; but suffers from obliquity of meridians 
to parallels. Constructed very easily by 
spacing parallels truly and dividing them 
truly, proportional to cos <p. 

(xxviii.) Stereographic Projection (Zenithal 
Orthomorphic) is the perspective projection on 
a tangent plane from the point on the sphere 
diametrically opposite the point of contact. 
Invention ascribed to Hipparchus, 150 B.c. 
Much employed in geography during sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, but now little used 
except for solving problems in crystallography. 
Both meridians ^ and parallels project into 
circles, so that projection may be constructed 
geometrically, and has been used as a type 
from which to construct other zenithal projec- 
tions by transformation. Practically it is 
more convenient, and especially more accurate, 
to construct from plotted rectangular co- 
ordinates. Although orthomorphic, the pro- 
jection gives bad distortion of shape towards 
the margins of a hemisphere. Hence generally 
abandoned for maps, though important and 
interesting historically, particularly as founda- 
tion of graphical methods of calculation ; 
e.g, the astrolabe. 

Formula : r = 2R tan 

(xxix.) Tissot's Projections , — In his Mimoire 
sur la representation des surfaces, 1881, M. A. 
Tissot developed from the most general analy- 
tical considerations a system of projection in 
which the distortion in angle is of the third 
order only, and the distor^on in length of the 
second. In the general form the method does 
not seem to have been used, but it has been 
shown recently that Tissot’s projection is to 
the third order the same as the stereographic, 
while the projection for a zone is to the same 
order equivalent to Lambert’s Conical Ortho- 
morphic, and the projection for a *‘lune” 
between two meridians is equivalent to the 
Gauss Conformal. Tissot’s work should be 
taken, therefore, as leading to these projec- 
tions as the best, rather than as proposing 
alternatives. 
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(xxx.) Werner's Projection. — The particular 
case of Bonne’s in which the standard parallel 
is the pole ; the parallels concentric circles 
about the pole, divided truly. Described by 
Werner in a treatise on Ptolemy, 1514 : of 
antiquarian interest only. 

(xxxi.) Zenithal EqiiidistarU Projection . — 
Employed in its simple polar form by Glareanus 
(c. 1510), and in general form first studied by 
Lambert (1772), Distances from the centre 
their true length, and azimuths from the centre 
true. May be considered as special case of 
simple conic, generally oblique, with constant 
of cone unity, or cone degenerated into the 
tangent plane. Best constructed from tables 
of distances and azimuths for given differences 
of latitude and longitude ; e.g. in Hammer, 
Die geographischen wichtigaten Kartenprojek- 
tioneUy Stutlgart, 1889. When plotted to 
true scale at centre the scale at right angles 
to the radial becomes rather rapidly too large. 
But it is possible to apply a general scale 
correction, depending on the spherical radius 
of area to be represented, that reduces the 
error of the outer zones, though at the expense 
of the inner, and renders this projection as 
good as any of the zenithal (see A. E. Young, 
Map Projections, R.G.S. Technical Series, 
No. 1). 

(xxxii.) Zenithcd Equal-area Projection . — 
Lambert’s sixth, wrongly called Lorgna’s. The 
radii, instead of being their true length, are 
calculated from r =2R sin which gives an 
equal-area projection. Easily calculated from 
the tabular distance used in the zenithal 
equidistant. One of the best projections for 
a large continent, as Asia. A particular case 
of the conical equal area with one standard 
parallel. If it is necessary to take account 
of the garth’s ellipticity one may replace R 
by ^pv, and calculate the radii from the 
spheroidal distances and azimuths. But it 
will rarely be worth while to do so, as the 
projection is used only for Atlas maps. 

§ (9) Zenithal Oethomorphic Peojection 
is treated under its particular name of Stereo- 
graphic {q.v.). Interesting as belonging to the 
general group of conical projections, the par- 
ticular class of perspective projections, and 
the group included under general name of 
Lagrange’s Circular Orthomorphic. 

Projections in Use. — Of the above principal 
projections, many ^ are scarcely used. In 
atlases we find chiefly simple conic and 
Bonne, zenithal equidistant or equal area, 
and Sanson. In the larger scale maps of 
topographical surveys Bonne is most widely 
used, the polyconic is the most convenient, 
while Cassini, the “ Gauss Conformal,’* and 
Lambert’s Conical Orthomorphic have each 
important advantages where area to be 
covered is not too large to allow of a single 
projection for the whole. Mercator’s Projec- 


tion should be confined to marine charts, or 
a narrow belt along the equator. 

If a choice of projection has to be made, the 
following will serve : 

For a hemisphere : Airy’s Projection by 
Balance of Errors, or Clarke’s Minimum 
Error Perspective. 

For a continent N. or S. of equator : Zenithal 
Equidistant or Zenithal Equal-area. 

For a continent cut by the equator : Sanson 
is good and easy to draw. 

For Atlas maps of smaller areas : Conic 
with two standard parallels. 

For extensive topographical map on small 
scale : Polyconic, Rectangular Polyconic, 
or Projection of the International Map. 
For a topographical series on large scale : 
Polyconic if plotted independently ; Lam- 
bert’s Conical Orthomorphic, or Gauss 
Conformal, for series on a single projection, 
the former if extent E. and W., the latter 
if extent N. and S. 

Tables for Projections 

The most general are Tables for a PoJyconic 
Projector of Maps, United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, Special Publication, No. 5. 
Figure : Clarke’s Spheroid of 1866. 

Tables for Maps on scales 1/126,000 and 1/250,000 
between latitudes 0° and 60“, and lengths in feet of 
second of arc of meridian and parallel are given in 
Close, Teoct-booJc of Topographical Surveying, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1913. Figure : Clarke’s Spheroid 
of 1858. 

Similar Tables from equator tc 40® N. in Auxiliary 
Tables, Survey of India, Dehra Dun. Figure i 
Everest, 1830. 

Tabl^ for Lambert’s Conical Orthomorphic 
Projection : For the Western Front, Paris, Service 
geo^aphique de Varmie (lithographed and not 
published) — Figure, Plessis, modified by Puissant ; 
or U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survery, Special Publ. 
47 — Figure, Clarke, 1866. 

For the United States : Special Publication, 52. 


Principal Works on Projections 


Germain, A. : Traits des projections des cartes 
g^ographigues, Paris, Bertrand (c. 1866). Out of 
print. 

Lambert, J. H. : AnmerTcungen und Zusdtze zur 
Entwerfung der Land- und Himmelscharten, 1772. 
Reprinted in Ostwald’s Elassiker der exacten Wissen- 
schaften, No. 54. 

Fiorini, M. : Le projezioni delle carte geograftche, 
Botogna, 1881. 

Tissot, A. : M4moire stir la representation des sur- 
faces et les projections des cartes gdographiques, Paris, 
1881. 

Craig, J. I. : The Theory of Map Projections, 
Survey Department, Paper No. 13, Cairo, 3910. 


The above are severely mathematical : an element- 
ary book is 

Hinks, A. R. : Map Projections, Cambridge 
University Press, 1912. Second edition in the press. 


A valuable work, with many new and interesting 
developments, is 

Young, A. E. : Map Projections, R.G.S. Technical 
Senes, No. 1, 1920. 

A. E. H. 


Marvin Sunshine-eecorder. See “ Radiant 
Heat and its Spectrum Distribution,” § (4). 
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Mass, Measure of. (i.) Metric . — The hiler- 
natimml protfAypt kilogramme is the mass 
of a cylinder of platinum-iridium, which 
is a copy of the original Borda kilogramme 
— the kilogramme des archives; this was 
intended to be equal to the mass of a cubic 
decimetre of pure water at its maximum 
density. 

(ii.) British. — The Imperial standard pound 
is the weight in vacuo of a platinum cylinder, 
(iii.) Equivalents. — 

(а) Metric Units. 

Kilogramme . . lkg.= 2*2046223 lbs. 

Gramme . . . i g. = 15-432356 gr. 

Metric tonne . . 1 t. = 1000 kg. 

*2204*622 lbs. 

= 0*9842 ton. 

(б) British Units. 

Pound . . . 1 lb. =453*59243 g. 

Ounce (avoir.) . 1 oz. = 28*3495 g. 

Ounce (troy and 

apothecary) . 1 oz. == 31*10348 g. 

Grain . . .1 gr. = 0*06479892 g. 

Ton . . . 1 ton* 1*016047 x 10® g. 

See “ Measurement, Units of,” Vol. 1. 

Master Gattge; definition of. See “Metro- 
logy,” § (19). 

Maximum Thermometer. See “ Meteoro- 
logical Instruments,” § (7) (ii.). 
Measurement : 

Methods of, applied to instruments. See 
“ Instruments, Design of Scientific,” § (2). 
Units of, in Meteorology. See “ Atmo- 
sphere, Thermodynamics of the,” § (2). 
Measurement op Volumes of Gases. See 
“ Volume, Measurements of,” § (22). 
Measurers and Indicators, functions of, 
as used for metrological observations. See 
“ Metrology,” § (32) (i.). 

Measuring Flasks : 

Construction and tolerances. See “ Volume, 
Measurements of,” § (12). 

Testing of. See ibid. § (13). 

Measuring Glasses, Graduated, See 
“ Volume, Measurements of,” § (20). 

Measuring Instruments used in Work- 
shop : external micrometer calipers. See 
“ Gauges,” § (85). 

Measuring Machines : 

“ Armstrong Whitworth ” type. See 
“ Gauges,” § (71). 

Cambridge Scientific Instrument Company s 
microscope type for screw gauges. See 
ibid. § (34). 

For comparison of standard gauges, general 
principles. See ibid. § (14). 

For effective and core diameters of plug 
screws. See ibid. § (23). 

For pitch of ring screw gauges. See ibid, 
§ (25). 


Hartmann automatic comparator. See 
ibid. § (76). 

“ Herbert ” microscope machine. See ibid. 
§ ( 35 ). 

National Physical Laboratory type. See 
ibid. § (77). 

“ Newail ” type. See ibid. § (72). 

“ Pratt and Whitney ” type. Bee ibid. 
§ (73). 

“ Reid ” type. See iUd. § (78). 

“ Shaw ” type. See ibid. § (75). 

“ Shaw ” type for screw gauges. See ibid, 
§ (31). 

“ Society Genevoise ” type. See ibid. § (74). 
Tests on. See ibid. § (79). 

Tjrpes for end-gauges. See ibid. Section V. 
Types for measuring pitch of screws. See 
ibid. § (24) (A). 

Mendel^iepf’s Work on Alcohol. See 
“ Alcoholometry,” § (4). 

Mercedes - Euklid Machine. See “CJai- 
culating Machines,” § (10) (i.). 

Mercury, Density op, in grm. per c.e., 
tabnlated. See “ Balances,” Table III, 

Meteorograph : a self-recording instrument 
giving a record of two or more of the 
ordinary meteorological elements. For kite 
balloon see “Meteorological Instruments,” 
§ (36). 

Meteorographs, as used for the investigation 
of the upper air. See “ Air, Investigations 
of Upper,” § (8), etc. 


METEOROLOGICAL INSTRUMENTS 

Instruments for measuring the pressure of 
the air are described under the article “ Baro- 
meters,” to which reference should be made. 

The following article includes instruments 
for the measurement of 
n. Temperature,^ 

III. Precipitation, 

IV. Wind Velocity and Direction, 

V. Sunshine,^ 

VI. Solar Radiation,® 

VII. Clouds, and 

VIII. Instruments for use in Aircraft.® 


I. General Remarks 

§ (1) Desirable Characteristics. — The 
fundamental characteristics of good meteoro- 
logical instruments in general are the following, 
arranged in order of importance : 


(1) Accuracy. 

(2) Reliability, t.e. little tendency to 

change in accuracy. 


1 See also “ Thermometry,” Vol. I. 

® See also " Radiation” ; “ Radiation, The Measure- 
ment of Solar, etc.” : Radiant Heat and its Spec- 
trum Distribution,” vol. IV ^ „ 

* “ Instruments used in Aircraft, Vol. V. 
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(3) Simplicity of dosign. 

f4) Ease of reading and of manipulation. 

(5) Strength of const motion. 

(6) Durability. 

(7) laiw emt of maintenance. 

(S) lam' initial cost. 

The desirability of these qualities needs 
only to }>e stated to be appreciated, but it is 
necessary to add some remarks on the need^for | 
aimpiicity of design. | 

§ (2) Simplicity of DESiaisr. — It has to he \ 
borne in mind that most meteorological i 
instruments are to be maintained in con- 
tinuous operation, and that the majority of 
them are either wholly or partially exposed 
to the weather. Further, amateur observers, 
to whe^e work the science is much indebted, 
must always form the great majority of 
contributors to the whole stock of observa- 
tional data, and most of them are not trained 
physicists or skilled mechanics. Consequently 
exaassively fragile or non-durable instruments 
and highly complicated instruments are suit- 
able only for use at observatories or other 
places where the necessary skilled attention 
can be continuously devoted to them. Scores 
of designs for meteorological instruments, 
which have functioned satisfactorily in the 
laboratory, have come to nothing because 
they are unsuitable for the conditions under 
which they must be used. Especially does 
this apply to self-recording instruments, in 
the design of which simplicity should be 
constantly aimed at. Every recording meteoro- 
logical matrument, except the Campbell- 
Stokes or Jordan sunshine recorder, necessarily 
contains a clock, and the object of the designer 
should be to reduce all other moving parts to 
a minimum. 

§ (3) Self - eecording Instruments. — 
There are two further necessary characteristics 
of a sdf -recording instrument, viz. : 

(9) Minimum of friction between moving 

(10) Provision of adequate control, 

(i) Friction. — In condition (9) is included 
the friction between the writing-pen, if any, 
and the paper, as well as that in the bearings 
of the instrument j indeed, the former is 
often much the more important of the two. 
It can only be reduced by adjusting the 
procure of the pen on the paper to the lowest 
possible amount, taking oare at the same time 
that the pen is quite clean and in good condi- 
tion. 

The fact is that provision must be made for 
adjusting tbe pressure of pen on paper ; but it must 
be confessed that, occasionally, the adjustment is 
misused, for it is far easier to apply more pressure 
than to clean, adjust, or change a pen which refuses 
to write, and it is not always realist by the operator 
that the resulting record may be practically valueless. 


Designers have often felt this difficulty and have 
sought t»i avoid it by providing some system of 
recording other than that of a simple pen. carrying 
ink. The mc^t elegant of these methods is tho 
phf^tographic method, which will be exemplified 
later on. In this case the pen ” is really a narrow 
pencil of light which is accurately focussed upon 
bromide paper which receives the record. Pen 
friction is entirely absent, but there are three dis- 
advantages : 

(a) The record is not visible until the sheet has 
been removed and developed. 

(b) The recording portion of the instrument must 
be kept in a dark room. 

(c) The initial cost, and (more serious) the cost of 
maintenance is high. 

Another system of recording which may be 
mentioned is that in which the indicating 
arm of the instrument is only brought into 
contact wdth the paper at definite and regular 
intervals (say one minute). A typewriter- 
ribbon is usually interposed between the arm 
and the paper, and the armature of an electro- 
magnet forces the arm upon the ribbon at 
instants which are separated by the chosen 
interval. The resulting record consists of a 
chain of dots. 

(ik) Control . — Condition (10) is often ex- 
emplified in large aneroidographs in which the 
scale value of the pressure scale is two, three, 
or more times that of the scale of a mercury 
barometer. The “ control ” is provided by 
a pile of aneroid boxes, and sometimes the 
magnification of the motion of the moving 
end of the pile, by the levers of the instrument, 
is so great that the “ control at the pen 
(which is less than the control at the moving 
end of the pile divided by the magnification) 
is insufficient to overcome friction of pen on 
paper, and a “ steppy ” record results. 

II. Instruments for measuring the 
Temperature^ of the Am 

§ (4) Preliminary. — The accurate measure- 
ment of the temperature of the air in the open 
is one of the most difficult of all meteorological 
measurements, for it is so readily affected by 
effects of radiation. Radiation from the sun, 
the clouds, the sky, the ground, and surround- 
ing objects passes in straight lines through 
the air without appreciably affecting its 
temperature, for air is very transparent to 
radiant heat, especially if it is dry. But the 
instrument that is used to measure the tem- 
perature of the air is some kind of thermometer, 
and is made of material which intercepts 
radiant heat to an appreciable extent. In 
consequence the reading of the instrument 
may differ from that corresponding with true 
air temperature by any amount up to 50® F., 
or even more. Such differences depend partly 
upon the nature of the thermometer, partly 
upon the amounts of the different kinds of 
^ See also Thermometry, Vol. I. 
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radiation experienccsd, and partly upon the 
wind velocity and other extraneous factors. 
The reading of a thermometer freely exposed 
in the open may thus bear no determinable 
relation to the temperature of the particles 
of air in which it is placed. 

§ (5) Thermometer Screens.— It is there- 
fore usual to provide some form of thermo- 
meter shelter, or “ screen,” which will serve 
to support the thermometers and to pmtect 
them from the weather and accidental damage, 
and at the same time shield them from radia- 
tion, without impairing the free passage of 
air over the bulbs of the thermometers. Many j 
types of screen have been devised, and several ! 
types are in actual use in diSerent countries. 
It will, therefore, be convenient to consider 
first what are the properties of an ideal 
thermometer screen, and subsequently to 
trace how far these properties are exemplified 
in screens which are in use. 

(i.) An Ideal Screen , — Ideal thermometer 
screens could probably be defined in more 
than one way, but it seems that the following 
characteristics, if realisable, would satisfy the 
necessary conditions : 

(1) The screen should be a “ uniform tem- 
perature enclosure.” 

(2) The temperature of the inner walls of 
the “ enclosure ” should be the same as that 
of the external air. * 

(3) The “ enclosure ” should completely 
surround the thermometers. 

(4) The “ enclosure ” should be impervious 
to radiant heat. 

These conditions are sufficient to ensure 
that the temperature of the thermometers 
is the same as that of the inner walls of the 
screen, and therefore, by hypothesis, the same 
as that of the external air. 

Of these conditions the third and fourth 
are easy of attainment, but the first and 
second are difficult. It is usual to provide 
an approximation to conditions (1) and (2) 
by {a) constructing the screen of non-conduct- 
ing material, such as wood or straw; (b) 
providing the screen with double walls, with 
ample air circulation about them ; and (c) 
painting the screen white so as to reflect as 
much radiation as possible. The outer wall 
of the screen may become heated to a con- 
siderably higher temperature than the air, 
on a day of strong sunshine, hut in consequence 
of the non-conducting layer of air between 
the outer and inner walls, the temperature 
of the inner wall wilt not differ greatly from 
that of the air. The differemc^ will be reduced 
if there is appreciable windi, when this inter- 
vening layer of air is constantly being changed, 
and has no time to acquire by conduction 
and convection the temperature of the outer 
wall and pass it on by the same agencies to 
the inner wall. 


The four conditions given abt^ve do not 
include provision for free circulation of air 
inside the screen, but this is always provided 
in practice, partly to assist in realising condi- 
tions (1) and (2), as just explained, and partly 
in order that rapid changes of air temperature 
may be immediately communicated by con- 
vection to the thermometers. The process 
of radiation exchange between the thermo- 
! meters and the inner walls of the “ enclosure ” 
i requires some time for the adjustment of 
] temperature as between walls and thermo- 
meters, following on a change of temperature 
of the walls, so that, in the absence of wind 
circulation inside the “ enclcsure,” an ap- 
preciable time-lag would be introduced between 
corresponding temperature changes in the air 
and in the thermometers. On days of strong 
solar radiation, however, it is evident that 
the free circulation, inside the screen, of air 
which has passed over the heated outer walls 
of the screen will cause the thermometers to 
read too high. The omission of provision for 
free circulation would, however, in that case 
give much more erroneous results. For the 
temperature of the inner walls would rise to 
that of the outer walls (supposed thin) of the 
screen, and the readings of the contained 
thermometers would therefore approximate 
closely to that of the outer walls. Should, 
however, the outer walls be made of thick 
non-conducting material, the temperature of 
the inner walls, and therefore of the contained 
thermometers, would, in the absence of 
circulation, tend to remain constant, and would 
fail entirely to respond to the air temperature 
outside. 

By way of illustration of these remarks it 
is a matter of common experience that the 
air inside an ordinary stone or brick house, 
of which the doors and windows are kept 
closed, remains at an equable and com- 
paratively low temperature throughout the 
hottest day, the walla serving to prevent 
passage of heat from the outside to the inside. 
The opening of a window, however, is sufficient 
to raise the temperature quickly, and if the 
window is on the sunny side of the house 
it will probably admit air which has been 
heated by contact with the outer surface of 
the wall. On the other hand, the temperature 
inside a hut with thin walls would, on the same 
occasion, be raised to a high value, far above 
that of the external air, if the hut were kept 
closed. In this case, relief would be ohtamed 
by opening doors and windows, thus intro- 
ducing cooler air from outside. 

We thus arrive at the conclusion that, on 
occasions of strong sunshine, the combination 
of a non-conducting shelter, and a free circula- 
tion, inside the shelter, of air which has not 
been heated by conduction from the walls 
of the shelter is likely to give, inside the 
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shelt^'r, a gtxKi apprt>ximation to the true air 
temperature. If the shelter were also made to 
protect the thermometers inside from being 
wetted by precipitation it wmuld be satis- 
fact«)ry on all other occasions, but the non- 
conducting material would not then be an 
urgent necessity. 

We proceetl to trace the application of 
these ideas to types of thermometer screens 
which are in use. 

(ii.) Wall Screen , — One of the earliest types 
of screen used in this country is the “ wall 
screen ” — a wooden thermometer shelter which 
is arranged for suspension on a wall facing 
north. It consists merely of a wooden back 
with a narrow roof projecting forwards and 
slanting downwards from the upper edge of 
the back. The thermometers are suspended 
upon the wooden back, and the roof protects 
them from most of the precipitation which 
occurs. 

Such a screen is unsatisfactory for the 
following reasons : 

(a) The thermometers are not adequately 
prot^ted from precipitation which falls with 
nortbeiiy winds. 

(b) In summer the sun chines directly upon 
the thermometers in the early morning and 
late evening. 

(c) Solar radiation reflected from surround- 
ing objects raises unduly the temperature of 
the thermometers during the day time. 

(d) The thermometers are influenced to 
some extent by their close proximity to the 
wall 

(iii.) Qlaisher Scrtm . — This is a wooden 
structure with a roof which slopes towards 
the south, and with single - louvred walla 
on the east, south, and west sides of the 
screen. The bottom and the north side are 
open, and the thermometers are suspended 
within the screen in such a way that direct 
solar radiation never falls upon them. The 
screen is supported upon a strong wooden 
stand about 6 feet above the ground, and it 
is exposed on an open site as far as possible 
from buildings or trees. This screen gives 
temperatures which are too high on sunny 
days, on account of the indirect radiation 
which reaoh^ the thermometers through the 
open bottom and .north side. On the other 
hand, the minimum temperatures which are 
registered are too low on clear nights for a 
similar reason. 

(iv.) Marine Screen . — In the screens de- 
scribed above it is usual to expose four thermo- 
meters, viz. dry -bulb, wet -bulb, maximum 
thermometer, and minimum thermometer ; 
these being the usual equipment of a climato- 
logical station for observations of air tem- 
perature and humidity. 

At sea, self -registering thermometers (maxi- 
mum and mmimum) cannot be used because 


of the motion of the ship, so that the dry 
and wet bulbs are the only thermometers wdiich 
require to be sheltered. The wooden screen 
which is used is therefore a small one, 16 
inches high, 5 inches deep, and 7 inches wide, 
with panels of single louvres in the sides, 
bottom, and door (in front), and solid roof 
and back. It is fixed on deck against a bulk- 
head or other suitable support, in a position 
which is protected from spray as far as 
possible, and where hot air from funnels, etc., 
does not spoil the exposure. 

(v.) Stevenson Screen . — This is the standard 
screen in use in the British Isles, and is 
illustrated in Fig. 1. It was designed by 



Fig. 1, 


Thomas Stevenson,^ O.E., of Edinburgh, in 
1866, and has since been slightly modified in 
detail. It is a wooden box, with double roof, 
and doubly louvred sides, supported on a 
wooden stand so that the thermometers are 
about 4 feet above the ground. One of the 
louvred sides is mounted on hinges along its 
lower edge, and acts as a door to give access 
to the thermometers, which are mounted on 
vertical wooden supports in the middle of 
the screen. The outer roof slopes down from 
front to back. The inner roof is separated 
from the outer by an inch or two ; it is hori- 
zontal, and is drilled with a number of ventilat- 
ing holes. The clear internal dimensions of 
the screen are 18 inches long, 11 inches wide, 
15 inches high. This size accommodates 
comfortably the dry- and wet-bulb thermo- 
meters, and the maximum and minimum 

^ Jowm. Scott. Met. Soc., 1866, i. 122. 
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tliermimieterrt. A si*reeii twice m long as 
the htandawi screen is in use at several official 
stations, to acromiinnkte a thermograph and 
hair hygrograpk in addition to the thermo- 
meter. The screen is set up so that the door 
faces due north, or slightly east of north, so 
as to ensure that direct solar radiation does 
not fall on the thermometers when the door 
is opened at the hours of observation. 

Numerous ex|>eriment3 lia%^e been made in 
different countries to determine how closely 
the readings of the thermometers approximate 
to the true temperature of the external air, 
from w^hich it appears that during calm, 
hot, sunny days the temperature inside the 
screen may be 2° or F. above the true 
value, and during calm clear nights the 
temperature inside the 
screen may be as much as 
a degree below the true 
value. These results arise 
from radiation effects upon 
the screen itself, which are 
partially communicated to 
the thermometers inside by 
the processes w^hich have 
already been explained. 

(vi.) Tropical Screens , — 

Owing to the intense solar 
radiation experienced in the 
tropics, it has been held for 
a long time that the ordinary 
Stevenson screen is unsuit- 
able for use in low lati- 
tudes. The approved ar- 
rangement consists of a hut 
with open sides and a 
thatched roof sloping up- 
wards from low eaves to a 
point in the middle of the 
roof. In the middle of the 
hut, and fixed at a height Fia. 2. 

of about 4 feet above the 
ground, is a wire cage containing the thermo- 
meters. The cage acts merely as a support 
and as a guard against accidental damage to 
the thermometers ; the whole of the screening 
is performed by the thatch. 

It seems reasonable to expect, however, 
that the thermometers inside the cage will 
be affected by indirect radiation from the 
hot ground outside the hut ; and, indeed, it 
is understood that recent experiments in India 
have suggested that the use of a Stevenson 
screen for observations of air temperature in 
India gives values which are more reliable than 
those from the orthodox thatched hut. 

There are several other types of screen in 
use in different countries, but they do not 
differ so markedly from the types described 
above as to require detailed particulars. 

§ (6) The Assmann Psychrometbr.— The 
standard method of measuring air temperature 


eonsfets in Biirroundiiig the buib of the 
meter by a coaxial thin-metal tul>e heavily 
nickel-plated, which is protected by a larger 
coaxial tube similariy nickel -plated. A 
current of air is drawn by a fan through the 
inner tube and past the therniometer bulb, 
the velocity of the current being not less than 
2 metres per second. Such an arrangement 
can be used in strtmg sunshine without being 
affected by radiation, but, of course, it is 
desirable to avoid unnecessary exposure to 
direct sunshine. This arrangement has been 
standardised to give an instrument which 
will indicate true temperatures of both dry 
and wet bulbs, which is known as the Assmann 
psychrometer (see Fig, 2a). 
Further particulars about 
this instrument, and of the 
method of use, will be 
found in the article on 
“ Humidity.” ^ 

§ (7) Thermometers for 
Meteorological Pur- 
poses. (i.) I>ry- ami }fet- 
bulb Thermometers.^ — The 
thermometers used in this 
country for eye readings 
of temperature (dry bulb) 
in the Stevenson screen 
are mercurial thermometers 
with spherical bulbs of Jena 
or other suitable glass, 
graduated in Fahrenheit 
degrees from - 15® F. to 
-f 1 15° F. They are mounted 
on porcelain 
mounts upon 
w^hich every 
whole ten de- 
grees is plainly 
figured. The 
scale is not 
less contracted 
than 18° F. to the inch. The thermometer 
must pass the Class B test of the National 
Physical Laboratory, for which the errors 
must not in general exceed 0'2® F. 

The wet bulb is an exactly similar thermo- 
meter, over the bulb of which is stretched 
tightly a thin covering of nainsook, which 
is kept moist by a few strands of cotton- 
wick attached to the bulb, and dipping into 
a small vessel containing pure water (see 
Fig. 2). 

(ii.) Maximum Thermometer. — The standard 
maximum thermometer is a mercurial ther- 
mometer very similar to that Just described, 
except 

(a) The range is 0° F* to 130° F. 

\b) The porcelain mount is supported upon 
a mahogany frame, with a metal guard at 

» See “ Humidity,” §§(7), (9). 

2 See “ Humidity,” § (4). 
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one end to pn^tect the bulb, wbicli projects 
from the mount, fn)m injury. 

(e) There is a tine cimstriction or other 
equivalent arrangement at a point in the boro 
of the stem, near the bulb, which offers con- 
siderably more resistance to the flow of mercury 
than the remainder of the bore. When tem- 
perature is rising, and the column of mercury 
in the thermometer is continuous, the mercury 
is forced past the constriction and the end 
of the column registers correctly the prevail- 
ing temperature ; but when temperature falls, 
the mercury column breaks at the constriction 
as s(X)n as the mercury in the bulb contracts, 
but the further end of the column remains 
at a point corresponding with the highest 
temperature attained, for the contraction of 
the detached column itself due to the fall of 
temperature is quite inappreciable for meteoro- 
logical purposes. The thermometer therefore 
always indicates the highest temperature to 
which it has been subjected since it was last 
“ set.” Setting is performed by holding the 
instrument by the end of the wooden mount 
remote from the bulb, and vigorously swinging 
it at arm’s length so as to drive the mercury 
by centrifugal force past the constriction and 
into the bulb, until the whole volume of 
mercury is continuous again. A well-made 
maximum thermometer is a very satisfactory 
instrument and seldom gets out of order. It 
is usual to support the tube of the thermometer 
in a nearly horizontal position in the screen, 
with a digM slope downwards towards the 
bulb. 

(iii.) Mimmwm Th^momekar . — The standard 
minimum thermometer is very similar in form 
to the maximum thermometer, but the liquid 
used in fJae thermometer is uncoloured alcohol, 
and the range of graduation is -20° F. to 
110° F. There is no constriction in the bore 
of the tube, but a black or dark blue glass 
index in the form of a long dumb-bell is in- 
serted in the bore, and is normally completely 
immersed in the alcohol. The tube being 
supported horizontally, the flow of alcohol 
produced by a rise of temperature passes the 
index without moving it. Likewise the return 
of the alcohol towards the bulb due to a fall 
of temperature has no effect upon the index 
until the end of the column reaches the end 
of the index, when, in consequence of the 
surface tension at the free surface of the 
alcohol, any further decrease of temperature 
r^ults in the withdrawal of the index towards 
the bulb, the further end being always at 
the end of the alcohol column so long as 
temperature continues to fall. 

The thermometer is read by noting the 
graduation on the scale which corresponds 
with the end of the index further from the 
bulb ; this reading will be the lowest tempera- 
ture attained since the instrument was last set. 


The necessity of placing a glass index in 
the bore of the tube requires the use of a 
considerably wider capillary for the stem of 
the thermometer than is needed for the maxi- 
mum or the dry- and wet-bulb thermometers. 
The openness of the scale is, however, the 
same, for, on the other hand, the coefficient 
of expansion of alcohol is nearly six times 
that of mercury. The increase in bore is 
therefore compensated to a considerable extent 
by the increased coefficient of expansion, 
the result being that the bulb of the minimum 
thermometer is not markedly different in 
size from that of a maximum thermometer; 
generally the former is slightly the larger. 
Minimum thermometers are usually less 
sensitive to change of temperature than 
mercurial thermometers. 

The chief defect of the minimum thermo- 
meter consists in the great tendency of the 
alcohol to evaporate from the end of the 
column and to condense at the further end 
of the tube, where it may form a bubble of 
liquid equivalent in length to 3° or 4° F. of 
temperature on the thermometer scale. It is 
evident that this will cause the thermometer 
to read too low by an equal amount, resulting 
in the registration of correspondingly erroneous 
minimum temperatures. This tendency ap- 
! pears to he most marked on days of consider- 
able range of temperature. Even if a bubble 
is not actually produced, a very thin film of 
alcohol is liable to be formed upon the internal 
walls of that part of the tube which is not 
occupied by the column of spirit, and this 
may introduce an error of nearly 1° F. in the 
reading. Mercury, being a non-volatile liquid 
which does not “wet” glass, is much to be 
preferred on that account for use in thermo- 
meters. 

It is the practice among thermometer 
makers to seal alcohol minimum thermometers 
while their bulbs are immersed in a freezing 
mixture. In this way as much air as possible 
is included in the thermometer, for it is found 
that this air appreciably diminishes the 
diffusion of alcohol vapour along the tube, 
and therefore tends to reduce the defect. 
A mercurial thermometer is, on the other 
hand, usually sealed when the bore of the 
tube is filled with mercury, that is, when the 
thermometer has attained the maximum 
temperature which, when sealed, it can 
withstand with safety. At lower temperatures 
therefore there is a vacuum in the tube above 
the mercury column. Thus, at moderate 
temperatures the pressure inside a mercurial 
thermometer is less than atmospheric, while 
that inside an alcohol thermometer is greater 
than atmospheric. F. J. W. Whipple has 
suggested that the excess of pressure inside 
a spirit thermometer may in course of time 
slightly distend the bulb of the thermometer, 
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causing it to read too iow. This would explain 
the circumstance that these thermometers 
are inclined to develop errors which require 
the application of positive corrections, even 
when care is taken that all the spirit in the 
thermometer is continuous in the column, 
and not condensed upon the wails of the tube 
above the column. 

The minimum thermometer is placed in 
the screen with its stem honzontal, and 
it is “ set ” daily by removing it and 
holding it bulb upwards, when the index 
descends by gravity until its further end 
coincides with the free end of the alcohol 
column. 

§ (8) Arrangement of the Thermometers 
INSIDE THE Screen. — As explained above, it 
is usual to place four thermometers inside a 
Stevenson screen, viz. dry -bulb, wet -bulb, 
maximum, and minimum thermometers. The 
first two thermometers are read with the 
stems vertical, while the last two are read with 
the stems horizontal. It is necessary to 
remove the first two from the screen only 
occasionally, whereas the maximum and 
minimum thermometers have to be removed 
daily for setting. Consequently the usual 
arrangement of the thermometers in the 
screen is to fix the dry and wet bulbs side 
by side towards the back of the screen, and 
to hang the maximum and minimum thermo- 
meters upon two vertical wooden battens 
fixed in the screen, forward and also to the i 
side of the dry and wet bulbs, the maximum 
thermometer being near the top and the ' 
minimum near the bottom of the screen. In 
this way the scales of the dry and wet bulbs, 
between about 30° F. and 80° F., which is 
the portion most frequently required, fall 
between the mounts of the maximum and 
minimum thermometers, and are readily 
visible on opening the door of the screen. 
No difficulty in reading these thermometers, 
between these limits, without introducing 
errors of parallax, is experienced. 

§ (9) Thermographs, or Self-recording 
Thermometers. — A thermograph is an instru- 
ment which automatically records tempera- 
ture as a function of time. The sheet of paper 
upon which the record is obtained is wrapped 
around a metal cylinder, with axis vertical, 
which is caused to rotate uniformly by means 
of suitable clockwork. Some arrangement is 
provided whereby ^ther a pen or a spot of 
light, which moves vertically up and down 
in response to changes of temperature, is 
caused to touch the paper and leave upon it 
a permanent impression. In this way a 
continuous record of temperature is obtained. 
Considerable variation is found in different 
instruments as regards the method of indicat- 
ing temperature change : it is this variation 
wffioh gives rise to different types of thermo- 


’ graphs, which may be classified thus, according 
1 to the t 3 rpe of thermometer usc^ : 


(i.) Mercury thermometer : 

(1) Photographic registration. 

(2) Mechanical registration. 

(ii.) Bimetallic thermometer Kr t. • i 
(iii.) Bourdon tube Mechanical 

(iv.) Resistance thermometer) ^ 


(i.) Mercurial thermographs, with photo- 
graphic registration, have been in continuous 
operation at Meteorological Office observa- 
tories since 1867, and are now in use at Eew, 
Eskdalemuir, Aberdeen, and Valencia ob- 
servatories. Each thermograph comprises two 
thermometers, one acting as a dry bulb, the 
other as a wet bulb. The glass tubes of the 
thermometera are bent tMice at right angles 
to enable the bulbs to be exposed outside the 
building in a louvred thermometer screen 
fixed to a north wall of the observatory. 
Small air specks are left in the mercurial 
, columns at convenient positions in the parts 
of the tubes which are inside the building, 
light from two lamps is thrown upon the 
tubes by passing it through two condensers 
and reflecting it at two plane mirrors, the 
lamps and the tubes being at conjugate foci 
of the condensers. The whole of this light is 
intercepted by suitable screens except that 
which finds its way through the light specks, 
which passes on and is brought to a focus 
upon a piece of bromide paper fastened around 
the clock cylinder by means of suitable lenses 
placed in the paths of the beams. Matters 
are so arranged that the image of the speck 
in the wet-bnib thermometer falls on the 
paper vertically below that of the speck of 
the dry-bulb, so that corresponding portions 
of the two records are in vertical line. The 
lights are completely cut off automatically 
for four minutes once every two hours, so as 
to provide convenient “ time-marks whereby 
the records are easily tabulated. Each sheet 
lasts for forty-eight hours, when it is taken 
off and replaced by a new one- It is essential 
that the apparatus be installed in a dark 
room, and the record cannot be inspected 
and tabulated until it has been developed, 
fixed, washed, and dried. Although the 
photographic method is expensive and trouble- 
some, the apparatus is well made and robust, 
and the method has the great advantage of 
being entirely frictionless — there is not even 
a pen pressing against the paper. Perhaps 
the most serious objection that can he brought 
against the method when used at an observa- 
tory is that it is impossible for an observer 
to watch the record being made ; he cannot, 
therefore, correlate, on the spot and at the 
time, corresponding changes of temperature 
and other meteorological phenomena. A 
minor objection is that the thermometers 
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have lar^T bollw, thus rendering them more 
aliiggirtli than the thermometer in general use 
for meteorologiea! piirp4)ses. The instrument 
is destaibed in the Report of the Meteoro- 
logieal C’ommittee for 18f)7. 

A thermograph ctintaiiiing a mercurial 
tliemioineter arranged for mechanical registra- 
tion is on the market. The mercury is con- 
tained in a steel tube, which is connected by 
a flexible steel pipe to a steel box with a 
corrugated steel diaphragm. Increase of 
temperature is accompanied by an expansion 
of the mercury relatively to the steel, so that 
the diaphragm is pressed outwards, while 
decrease of temperature produces the opposite 
result. The motion of the diaphragm is 
magnified by a system of levers terminated 
either by an index hand moving over a 
circular dial, which is graduated to show 
temperature on the desired scale, or by a 
pen arm carrying a pen which writes upon a 
chart in the usual way. 

(ii.) The bimeMUc tJmmograph is now in 
use at a fair numl)er of stations in this country. 
It writes a visible record upon a chart which 
can be printed beforehand to indicate the 
time and temi>erature scales to which the 
instrument is adjusted. The thermometer is 
a long strip consisting of two pieces of brass 
and invar electrically welded together and 
coiled in the form of a spiral, the invar being 
on the outside and the brass on the inside of 
the coil. The coil is mounted upon a hori- 
zontal axis at the end of and outside the case 
of the instrument. One end of the coil is 
fixed to the case, through a fine adjustment 
screw, by which the pen can be set to agree 
with a standard thermometer ; the other end 
is connected through the horizontal axis to 
the arm which carries the pen (Fig. 3). When 



Fig. 3. 


temperature rises the end of the coil carrying 
the pen arm causes the latter to move up- 
wards, and when temperature falls the arm 
moves downwards. Corresponding movements 


( are therefore transmitted to the pen itself, 
I which writes upon the sheet mounted upon 
j the clock drum. 

A clamp for fixing the pen arm to the hori- 
I zontal axis is provided at the pivot of the 
I pen arm, by means of which the position of 
the pen upon the paper can be considerably 
varied. This is used when the seasonal 
change of temperature is more than can be 
accommodated upon the sheet. The instru- 
ment is small and portable, and in careful 
hands gives excellent results. It has to be 
standardised by comparison with a standard 
thermometer, and when used to measure air 
temperature it should be exposed in a Steven- 
son screen. 

(iii.) The Bourdon tube thermograph is similar 
in general arrangement to the last type, but 
in this case the thermometer is a tube of thin 
metal, called a Bourdon tube, of which the 
transverse section is in the form of a very 
flat ellipse, and the longitudinal section is in 
the form of a quadrant of a circle. The tube 
is completely filled with alcohol. When 
temperature rises the alcohol expands and 
the volume of the tube increases. This 
increase produces a decrease in the curvature 
of the longitudinal section of the tube, so 
that if one end of the tube is rigidly attached 
to the case of the instrument, the other end 
moves relatively to the case, and this motion 
is magnified by a system of levers terminating 
with the pen arm which carries the pen. 
This instrument possesses the advantage over 
the bimetallic thermograph, that the tempera- 
ture scale value can be regulated to a nicety 
to suit the chart, whereas that adjustment 
is not provided on the bimetallic instrument. 
On the other hand, the Bourdon tube thermo- 
meter is much less sensitive to change of 
temperature than the bimetallic thermometer, 
and the absence of multiplying levers in the 
latter instrument is an advantage, because 
that tends to the elimination of friction. 

(iv.) Electrically recording thermographs are 
exemplified by the resistance thermometer 
used in conjunction with a Callendar electric 
recorder. The thermometer consists of a fine 
platinum wire wound round a mica frame 
which is protected by a glass or metal sheath. 
The electrical resistance of such a wire is 
connected with its temperature by a relation 
which is very nearly linear, so that the problem 
reduces itself to the recording of the resistance 
of the platinum wire. This is done in a very 
elegant and interesting manner by the Callendar 
Electrical Recorder,^ which may be briefly 
described as a self-balancing and recording 
Wheatstone bridge, in which two of the resist- 
ance arms are equal to one another. 

In the figure, R and R are the equal resistances 
in the arms AB and AE of the Wheatstone bridge, 

* See “ Resistance Thermometers,” § (20), Vol. I. 
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which is shown diagrammatioally in the usual manner. 
T represents the resistanee thermometer, and S ib a 
compensating resistance. CD is a r^nstanoe wire 
with a sliding galvanometer contact at X. If r be 
the r^istanoe erf CD per unit length, then CX . r and 


A 



XD . r are the resistances of CX and XD, and when 
the bridge is balanced 

R( S + CX . r) = R(T + XD . r). 

Thus T=S4-(CX-XD)r 

=S-f(CD-2XD}r 
— const. -2r.XD. 

In other words, the distance of X from 
either end of the wire CD is a measure of the 
resistance T, and therefore of the temperature. 
In the Callendar recorder the shding contact 
at X is adjusted automatically to secure a 
balance, and the recording pen, being attached 
to X, produces a visible record of the tem- 
perature. 

III. Instruments for measuring 
Precipitation 

Precipitation may take the form of rain, 
snow, hail, sleet, dew, mist, or fog, but the 
first-named form, rain, is by far the most 
important in all except arctic and northern or 
southern continental climates, where snow 
becomes the main constituent at some, if not 
all, seasons of the year. 

§ (10) The Rain-gauge. — The instrument 
used to measure rainfall is the rain-gauge, 
with its graduated glass measure. The gauge 
consists of (a) a cylindrical metal vessel, 
(b) a funnel with a long delivery tube, the 
funnel being soldered or brazed inside another 
cylinder, open at both ends, which fits over 
the‘ opening of the vessel, and (c) a glass or 
metal receiver placed inside the vessel to 
collect the rain which falls into the funnel 
and passes down the delivery pipe. If a 
glass receiver is used it is advisable to place 
it inside a metal receiver, which in turn rests 
on the bottom of the vessel. The cylinder 
into which the funnel is fixed is terminated at 
its upper end by a strong brass rim with a 
bevelled upper edge, so that the collecting 
area is bounded by what amounts practically 
to a circular knife edge, of which the radius 
must be made accurately to a standard size. 
Except for this rim, rain-gauges are usually 
made of strong sheet copper, which is very 


durable. Galvanised iron is, however, cheaper, 
and can be recommended, but it will not wear 
so well as copper. In this country the dia- 
meter of the brass rim of most gauges is 5 
inches, but there is a conaderable number of 
gauges in use of which the diameter is 8 inches. 
An important feature of a good gauge is the 
deep side of the movable cylinder, between 
the lip of the gauge and the upper edge of 
the funnel, amounting to some 4 or 5 inches. 
This prevents splashing out of heavy rain, 
and also assists materially in retaining snow% 
The gauge is set up so that its rim is 1 foot 
above the ground, the cylindrical vessel being 
buried sufficiently in the ground to secure that. 

The “ Meteorological Office ” pattern gauge 
is provided with a splayed base, as showm in 
the illustration {Fig. 5). The cylindrical ve^l 
is in this case replaced by a vessel in the shape 
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of a frustum of a cone surmounted by a short 
open cylinder. The advantage of this type 
is that, when fixed in the ground, the weight 
of part of the earth surrounding the frustum 
is carried upon the sloping side, and thus 
the gauge is firmly secured. It is found that 
cylindrical gauges invariably work loose in the 
ground as a result of the daily removal and 
replacement of the funnel in connection with 
the measurement of the collected rain. 

§ (11) The Rain Measure. — Rainfall is 
measured in terms of the depth of water which 
would be collected upon a level area of any 
size, supposing the rain to fall uniformly over 
the area at the rate at which it falls into the 
gauge. In a 5-inch diameter gauge, therefore, 
the water collected, if poured into a cylinder 
5 inches in diameter, would fill it to a depth 
which is taken as the measure of the fall. In 
order to secure accuracy of measurement to 
the hundredth of an inch or tenth of a milli- 
metre, and also for the sake of convenience. 
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& measure 5 inches in diameter is never used, 
but the collected rain is floured inb> a measure 
from 1| to 2 inches in diameter, which is 
graduat^ in such a way that the rainfall is 
imd off directly in the desired units. 

If R k the radius of the gauge, and P is the rain- 
fall, while r k internal radius of the glass measure, 
ad expressed in inches or in millimetres, then the 
distance p from the bottom of the measure, of the 
gmdimtkm oorresponding with rainfall P, expre^ed 
in the same units as before, k given by 

irR*P-irr*p» 

If R«»«4 inches, and r-1 inch, then p*=16 P, so 
that half an inch ol rain fmm an S-inch rain-gauge 
wlm measured in a gla^ 2 inches in internal diameter 
win hll it to a depth of 8 mehes. It is therefore quite 
{»raetl(^tle to divide such a mmsure to show tenths 
ami hundredtlp ci an inch of rain up to half an inch, 
or la whdk miSimetrea and tenths up to 10 milli- 
mekea. It k ohvka» that a measure graduated to 
auk a parthmkr ake id gauge is unsuitable for another 
ske, and it k therefore necessary to engrave chi the 
measure the diameter of the gauge with which it 
aheadd be ii^ed. Foa* examine, 2 millimetres of rain 
in an 8-kkch gauge wiU be shown as 2 x (8^/6®) or 
5-1 mm. in a measure graduated to suit a 5-inoh 
ga^ 

§ (12) OBSOLimB RiiN-GATTGBS.— The raiu- 
gaufe doseribed above is that usually known 
as Snowdon pattern. There are many 
c^iier patterns whioh are oflicialiy regarded &s 
obsolete, al^ough exampies of them are still 
to be fenmd in uses. They are not to be re- 
^tlw becsause of some fault in 
defi^ (0.0. lack oi ^ deep rim, cauang the 
eateh to be too low on soeount of the out- 
Sf^ashing), or beeause of some weakne^ of 
(X>nstmotion which unduly shortens the life 
of the gauge. 

§ (13) Various Precautions, Exposure, 
ETC. (i.) ^mpora^ion.~The Snowdon rain- 
gauge described above is so constructed that 
evaporation of the collected rain is negligible. 
The volume of the outer vessel below the 
funnel, when the latter is in position, is 
pracfdoally shut off from the external air, 
the only conneotions beiiig (1) along the 
narrow and long cMvery pipe, and (2) round 
the cdose-fitting sliding joint between the 
lower ve^el and the cylinder whioh supports 
ihefunndL 

(iL) EdgU of Rim aJbom Gfround. — In this 
country rain-gauges are exposed with their 
rims 12 inches above the grounddevel. It is 
und^brable to set the rim flush with the 
surface of the ground since this would result 
in the splashing into the gauge of rain which 
had fallen and rebounded from the ground 
near the rim. On the other hand, increasing 
the height of the gauge above ground-level, 
especially if this is done by placing the gauge 


, on the roof of a building, causes the catch 
to bo appreciably reduced. It has been 
shown that this is due to deflection of the air 
currents by the gauge itself, and by the build- 
ing, if any, so that the current, as it passes 
over the gauge, is resolved into a succession 
of eddies ; and, in consequence, rain which 
should properly be retained by the gauge is 
i carried completely over it. This matter will 
be discussed more fully when considering the 
measurement of snowfall. 

(iii.) Rim to be Horizontal . — The rim of the 
gauge must be kept horizontal. When rain 
falls vertically the catch in a gauge which is 
not level will be that falling within the cylinder 
with vertical axis, of which the rim of the 
gauge is an oblique section. The normal 
section of this cylinder is an ellipse of which 
the major axis is equal to the diameter of the 
gauge; consequently the area of the normal 
cross-section is less than that of the rim of the 
gauge, and the catch is reduced in proportion. 
If we neglect wind eddies round the gauge 
and assume that when rain and wind occur 
together the drops fall at a uniform oblique 
angle into the gauge, then it is easy to see 
that the amount collected represents the true 
fall at a point more or less distant on the 
windward side. Thus the rain collected at 
the gauge G (Fig. 6) would, under the assump- 
tion made, have 
originated from the 
cloud ^eet at C. 

Had t4iere been no 
wind, this same 
rain would have 
been exactly col- 
lected in a similar 
gauge at G', ance 
the cross - section q 

of the cylinder 

shown dotted at G' is equal to the cross-section 
of the same cylinder at 0, which again is equal 
to the oblique section at G of the elliptical 
cylinder CG. But, in fact, rain does not descend 
in oblique straight lines when it is windy, hut 
eddy currents pass round and over the gauge 
with the result that some rain which belongs to 
the section at C is not collected in the gauge 
at all, and the catch is too low. This difficulty 
is especially marked in mountain and moor- 
land sites, and in such cases it is necessary 
to select a more or less sheltered place for the 
gauge, such as a natural depression in other- 
wise generally level ground. Failing that, it 
is usual either to construct an earthwork 
aroTtnd the gauge at a distance of about a 
yard, of which the top is level with the rim 
of the gauge ; or to provide a metal shield 
abound the gauge, such as the Nipher shield 
(see below, § (15)). 

(iv.) Site of Gauge . — At ordinary stations 
it is necessary for accurate results that the 
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gauge shuuld be exposed in an open site so 
aa to avoid the errors due to wind - eddies 
round buildings, trees, etc. ; and to secure 
this, it is sufficient that the distance of every 
object from the gauge should be not less than 
twice the height of the object. 

§ (14) SELF-RBCORDrN’G RaiN-GATTOES. — A 
large amount of ingenuity has been expended 
upon designs of instruments which ’will auto- 
matically record both the amoimt of rainfall 
and the time at which the fall occurs. A 
considerable number of different kinds are in 
actual use, but it is doubtful if finality in the 
matter has been reached. Self-recording rain- 
gauges are usually divided into three types : 

(1) Til ting-bucket gauges. 

( 2 ) Float-gauges. 

(3) Balance gauges 

(i.) Tilting - bucket Gauge . — In the tilting- 
bucket gauge the rain, as delivered from the 
funnel, is collected in one or other of two small 
elongated “ buckets,” one on each side of 
the arm of a balance. When one bucket 
is nearly filled (having collected a definite 
quantity of rain, say -01 inch) the side of the 
arm which carries it is automatically depressed 
by the weight of the collected rain, and the 
bucket is emptied. At the same time the 
other bucket comes into use as collector, and 
so the process goes on, the arm rocking like 
a see-saw for every *01 inch of rain 
that falls. The rocking is communicated to 
a pen lever and pen recording on a drum 
rotated by clockwork through a reversed 
escapement motion and a “ snail ” mounted 
on the axis of the escapement wheel. The 
pen, on reaching the top of the chart, falls 
automatically to the bottom again, since 
these two positions correspond with the points 
of the maximum and minimum radii of the 
snail, these radii being superimposed over 
one another. 

(ii.) Float-gauges . — In float-gauges the water 
is collected in a cylindrical vessel containing 
a light metal float, and the vertical motion 
of the float is communicated through a float- 
rod to the pen which records upon a clock 
drum in the usual way. It is obvious that 
the vertical motion of the pen is proportional 
to the rainfall. A continuous record is thus 
obtained instead of the step-by-step record 
of the tilting-bucket gauge. When the pen 
reaches the top of the chart, it is usually 
arranged that a siphon comes automatically 
into operation, which empties the vessel to 
such an extent that the pen falls to the base 
line of the record in a few seconds. The 
siphon then ceases to act and the record starts 
again from the base line. 

The automatic siphon is usually the weak feature 
of these instrument, and is frequently a continual 
source of trouble and failure. A plain siphon is 


sometimes used, but care in the selection of proper 
proportions, and of the proper diameter of the 
siphon, is neei^ary, otherwise the siphon will 

dribble,” i.e. fail to start fully at a definite time, 
and merely carry over the excess of water as it is 
collected. Dribbling may abo occur at the conclu- 
sion of the siphoning process, if min is falling suffi- 
ciently rapidly jmt to prevent air from entering at the 
bottom of the short leg of the siphon in sufficient 
quantity to stop the flow. Another defect of the 
automatic siphon is its liability to start for slightly 
different quantities of water in the collecting vessel. 
In any gauge of this type, rain which falls during 
the time the siphon is in action is not recorded, but 
unless the siphon empties the gauge at an abnormally 
slow rate, the resulting lo^ is negligible. 

(a) Messrs. C. F. Oasella & Co., Ltd., and 
Messrs. Negretti & Zambra have, quite 
recently, and almost simultaneously, brought 
out new recording rain-gauges with plain ” 
siphons in the sense that there is no moving 
subsidiary device for fully starting the siphon 
at the right time. The two siphons present 
several interesting features. They differ from 
one another in some respects, but agree in 
that they are arranged with the long and short 
legs coaxial, the long delivery tube being inside 
the short leg, which is connected to the collect- 
ing vessel. The advantage of 
this arrangement is evident 
from the figure, which repre- 
sents a longitudinal central 
section of the knee or upper 
end of the siphon where the 
direction of flow of the water 
is reversed from an upward to 
a downward direction, and the 
water enters the long leg of the 
siphon. 

The outer tube AB {Fig. 7) 
represents the upper end of 
the short leg, and the inner Fig. 7. 
tube CD represents the upper 
end of the long leg. It is clear that if a is 
the radius of the tube CD, and d is the 
vertical clearance between the ends of the two 
tubes at the top, then d need not be greater 
than the value which is determined by the 
condition that fluid motion down CD is not 
throttled at the bend. In other words, d 
need not exceed the value given by 

27rad= TTU®, 



That is, the necessary clearance is only one- 
quarter of the diameter of the inner tube. If 
that tube is | inch in diameter, the clearance 
required is only ^5 inch, and is practically 
of capillary dimensions. This fact ensures 
that the starting of the siphon is a definite 
occurrence, for as water passes over the bend 
capillary action drives all air in front of it, 

2 K 
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and m full dow commences forthwith. Simi- 
larly, after siphoning, the first small quantities 
of air which are passed up the short limb 
immetiiately occupy the capillary apace at 
the top, and effectively chet^k the flow. The 
width of the annular space in the short limb 
inside the outer tul>e and outside the inner 
tube may clearly be still less than d, in so 
far as the condition of freedom from throttling 
of the flow is concerned, but it is much better 
not to reduce this distance to capillary dimen- 
sions, for this would mean that the level of 
water in the short limb would be higher 
than that in the collecting vessel by an 
amount which would be subject to variation 
according to the state of the tube as affecting 
surface tension. 

Other methods of overcoming the difficulties 
connected with plain automatic siphons have 
been brought forward from time to time. 
These are embodied in different instruments, 
of which it will be sufficient to refer to the 
hyetograph, the Dines gauge, and the Femley 
gauge. 

(6) In the hyetograph the automatic siphon 
is entirely dispensed with, and the float 
rises steadily until the collecting vessel is 
filled, the amount collected being equivalent 
to over 4 inches (about 100 mm.) of rain. 
The pen, instead of bdng mounted directly 
upon the float-rod, is supported on an arm 
jfivoted to a fixed axis on the instrument. 
Projections on the side of the float-rod come 
suec^vely into action by bearing against a 
mounted upon the pen arm. When the 
pen reaches the top of the chart, which occurs 
afte: i an inch (or 10 mm.) of rain has be^ 
coileeted, the projection then in action auto- 
matically overruns the end of the cam, the 
pen ann falls until its motion is arrested, 
when the pen has returned to the base line 
of the chart, by the cam coming into contact 
with the next lower projection on the float- 
rod, which now takes up the control of the 
I^n arm and pen. The hyetograph is a 
simple instrument, and it is reliable in action 
if care is taken to avoid friction between cam 
and projections. 

(c) The Dines recording rain-gauge is de- 
scribed by Mr. W. H. Dines, F.R.S., in the 
Meteorologiccd Magazine foi 1920, vol. Iv. p. 112. 
In this instrument the collecting vessel contain- 
ing the float is mounted upon one arm of the 
lever of a balance, and an adjustable counter- 
weight is placed on the other arm. When the 
required amount of rain (10 mm.) has been 
collected in the vessel, the pen has reached the 
top of the chart, the weight of the vessel and 
of the collected rain just overbalances the 
counter- weight, and the vessel descends a short 
distance, which is sufficient to depress the 
knee ’ of the siphon attached to the vessel 
to such an extent that it is completely and 


I suddenly filled with water. The siphon is 
I therefore started without dribbling or hesita- 
i tion when the required quantity of rain has 
; been collected. As the vessel is emptied, the 
I counter- weight raises it to its initial position 
again. 

(d) The Femley recording rain-gauge was 
designed by J. Baxendell of the Southport 
Meteorological Observatory. It has an ex- 
ceptionally open rainfall scale, and was 
intended primarily for observatory use. The 
siphon is started by being “ primed by the 
sudden introduction of water near the bottom 
of the long limb at the required moment. 
The water used is a part of the last catch 
of rain in the collecting vessel, arrangements 
being made for it to be collected in a tipping- 
bucket, which is overturned through the 
agency of a cam attached to the float-rod 
and an intermediate trigger action. The satis- 
factory action of this instrument depends 
upon the proper performance of a series of 
motions, each one of which is consequential 
upon the previous one. 

(iii.) Balance Gauges . — In balance gauges 
the receiving vessel is suspended on one arm 
of a curved lever balance, or is floated in a 
mercury trough. As rain is collected the 
vessel is depressed in proportion to the 
quantity received, and the amount of depres- 
sion is communicated to a pen writing on a 
chart in the usual manner. When the requisite 
amount of water has been collected, corre- 
sponding with the rain scale of the chart, 
the vessel is emptied either by being auto- 
matically inverted or by the aid of a siphon. 
The laige Casella gauge is perhaps the best- 
known form of the curved-lever balance gauge, 
and the Beckley gauge is representative of 
floating receiver gauges. 

In the Beckley gauge the neck of the 
receiver is much constricted, and a siphon is 
fixed to the receiver with its knee at the level 
of the narrowest part of the neck. This 
arrangement is effective in ensuring certain 
action of the siphon, for even in very light rain 
the rise of the water-level in the neck of the 
receiver, relative to the siphon, is appreciable, 
so that dribbling ’’ of the siphon is unlikely 
to occur. This method of starting a siphon is 
clearly inapplicable to float-gauges. 

§ (15) The Meashbembnt of Snowfall. — 
There are numerous difficulties connected 
with the measurement of snowfall, which 
render necessary the adoption of special pre- 
cautions. A large proportion of snow falls 
when the wind is blowing strongly^ so that 
the snow in falling is carried by wind eddies 
around and over obstructions, and is also 
piled up in drifts. These two effects, if not 
guarded against, vitiate the two usual methods 
of measurement, viz. : (a) collection of the 
snow in a rain-gauge, and subsequent melting 
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and measurement as rain; and (6) measure- 
ment of the depth of the fallen snow. It 
may, however, be noted that the measurement 
of the depth of the snow*, even if satisfactorily 
performed, dtxjs not meet full requirements, 
for the density of recently fallen snow varies 
considerably according to the air temperature 
which prevails at the time, so that the factor 
of conversion to ec(uivalent rainfall is not 
constant. The factor is, how'ever, usually 
taken to be one-tenth oi one-twelfth ; hence 
the convenient rule to meteorological observers 
— “ measure the depth of snow in centimetres 
(or feet), and convert to equivalent rainfall 
by calling centimetres millimetres, or feet 
inches, and retaining the numeric.” It is 
usual to reserve a level patch of ground for 
this purpose, and after each measurement to 
clear away the snow so that further falls can 
be measured without ambiguity. 

There are also difficulties connected with 
the collection and subsequent melting of snow 
in a rain-gauge. If the wind is strong it 
eddies over the mouth of the gauge, so that 
most of the snow which would otherwise be 
collected is carried over the gauge, and the 
actual catch is an indeterminate fraction of 
the real fall. The wind may also remove from 
the funnel some snow which had been pre- 
viously collected there. 

Bifferent expedients have been suggested 
for overcoming this difficulty. Nipher’s shield, 
which is perhaps the best known of these, 
will be briefly described, and a few remarks 
added as to the properties of the ideal shield. 

(i.) Niphefs Shield. — Nipher’s shield con- 
sists of a frustum of a cone fixed around the 
gauge with its wide end uppermost, and with 
its axis coincident with that of the gauge. 
There is a clear space between the shield and 
the outside of the gauge, to allow the snow or 
rain which falls upon the inside of the shield 
to drop through to the ground. The shield 
is sufficiently far away from the rain-gauge 
to prevent rain which falls upon it from 
splashing into the gauge. The tip^per edge 
of the shield is fixed level with the rim of the 
gauge. The object of this arrangement is 
to prevent the formation of the usual wind 
eddy over the gauge and to replace it by an 
eddy which is formed at the upper edge of 
the external surface of the shield, and de- 
flected downwards by the shield. The follow- 
ing diglgrams {Figs. 8 and 0) will explain this 
point. 

(ii.) The Ideal Shield . — ^The problem appears 
to be the following. It is required to provide 
such a shield as will ensure, that the stream- 
lines of air above the gauge are as nearly as 
possible horizontal and free from eddies. For 
in such a current, snow, or any other form of 
precipitation, will fall with a uniform vertical 
component of velocity, which will be the same 


as that in still air, and the only difference 
will be that the precipitation will possess also 
a horizontal component <jf vehx^ity corre- 
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spending with that of the air. The quantity 
collected by the gauge will be correct, but 
it will have originated from a cloud somewhat 
to windward of the gauge. 

IV. Insteuments for me.\suring W fnb 
Velocity Direction 

(A) Wind Velocity 

§ (16) Introductory. — The instruments 
used for the measurement of wirid velocity 
are of many kinds, and vary considerably in 
size and price. They may all be divided, 
however, into three main types. 

(а) Cup and Fan Anemometers. Broadly 
speaking, these instruments ^ measure the 
quantity of air passing them in an interval, 
expressed in miles or feet run of wind. 

(б) PressurC’tube Anemometers. — These in- 
struments depend upon the pressure efiects 
produced by an air current in pipes which 
are presented to the current in different ways. 

(c) Pressure-plate Anemometers. In the^ 
instruments a plate of known dimensions is 
placed in the current normal to its direction. 
Either the force exercised by the wind upon 
the plate is measured, or the plate is hinged 
about its upper edge and swings freely from 
that edge, and the angle is measur^ by which 
the plate, being in equilibrium, is deflected 
out of the vertical by the wind pressure. 

In instruments of the first type the indica- 
tions scarcely depend at all upon the density 
of the air, but in instrum^ts of the second 
and third types the density of the air occurs 
as a factor in the expression for the pressure 
exerted by the wind upon the plate. The 
relation between wind pressure, density, and 
velocity has been proved experimentally to 
be satisfied by the equation 

p — kpv^f 

where A is a constant depending upon the 
instrument, p is wind pressure, and p is air 
density; whence it follows that the wind 
velocity varies as the square root of the 
quotient of pressure and density. This fact 
needs to be home in mind in considering 
anemometers for use at high elevations where 
the air density is appreciably less than at sea- 
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level. It is even more important in dealing 
with insimmente, which are generally of the 
second type, for measuring the velocity of an 
aeroplane relative to the air. Since variations 
of air density depend mainly upon height 
above sea * level, the interpretation of the 
readings of such instruments depends upon 
the height at w'hich the machine happens to 
be flying. 

§ (17) The Robinsox Cvv Anemometer. 
(i) Dm'rifdion. — The cup anemometer con- 
sists of four hemispherical cups of thin metal 
attached in such a way to the ends of two 
horizontal arms, crossed at right angles to 
on© another at their middle points, that the 
open cups face horizontally, and are in turn 
expe^ed to the wind as they rotate under the 
action of the wind about a vertical axis 
through the point of intersection of the arms. 
If two cups are mounted at the ends of a 
single horizontal arm which is free to rotate 
about a vertical axis at its middle point, the 
resultant pressure of the wind upon the cups 
is in general such as to cause rotation about 
the axis in the sense corresponding with a 
rece^ion, from the direction from which the 
wind is blowing, of a cup which is open to the 
wind. Thus in Fig. 10, if the long arrow 
represents the wind direction, then the wind 
pressure on cup B, which in the position 
shown is open to the wind, is greater than 
that on cup A, which is presented to the wind 



as a convex surface, and the arm will rotate 
in an anti-clockwise direction. If now the 
second arm, with its cups C and D, is added, 
we have similarly, for the position shown in 
Fig, II, that the pressure on C is greater than 
that on B, which again produces an anti- 
clockwise rotation. Hence the whole system 
will rotate in the same direction. Two cups 
on a angle arm are not sufficient to give 
steady motion, because the torque or turning 
moment fluctuates considerably in the course 
of a rotation, being a maximum when the arm 
is at right angles to the wind direction and 
zero when the arm lies along the wind direction. 
Three cups are also inappropriate for similar 
reasons, but four cups are, suitable for an 
anemometer, both from the point of view of 
nearly uniform torque during a revolution, 
and also because such an anemometer is well 
adapted to manufacture in a simple and 
strong design. 

Considerable attention has been devoted to 


] the mathematical theory of the cup anemo- 
i meter exposed in a steady wind-current, but 
the problem is too difficult for a complete 
solution to be obtained, and the most im- 
tmrtant results of these attempts have been 
to suggest different farms of the mathematical 
relation which exists between the velocity 
of the wind and the corresponding speed of 
the cups, leaving the constants of the relation 
to be determined subsequently by experiment. 
The actual case is complicated still further 
by the fact that the natural wind is not a 
steady current, but one which is constantly 
fluctuating both in velocity and direction. 
The effect of fluctuation in velocity is generally 
to exaggerate the true average velocity of 
the wind, because of the inertia of the cup 
system, which is affected by the higher more 
than by the lower velocities. 

An account, with a discussion, of some of 
the theories of the Robinson anemometer, by 
F. J. W, Whipple, has recently been published 
by H.M. Stationery Office as Reports and 
Memoranda, No. 669, of the Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics, and the following remarks 
are mainly based upon this paper. 

(ii.) The “ Factor ” of the Cup Anemometer . — 
Dr. Robinson’s original experiments at Armagh 
showed that the speed of the wind was ap- 
proximately three times the speed of the centres 
of the cups in their circular path, and this 
result was, until comparatively recently, 
assumed to be true for all sizes of cup anemo- 
meter, although experiments had been made 
by several investigators which did not sup- 
port it. It has now been shown, by ex- 
periments in a wind channel at the National 
Physical Laboratory, and by comparisons 
between a cup anemometer and a pressure- 
tube anemometer exposed side by side, that 
the ratio between the speed of the wind and 
the speed of the cups, usually known as the 
“ factor ” of the anemometer, is not constant 
but varies with the wind speed, being greater 
at low than at high spee^. This variation 
is independent of frictional effects in the 
instrument itself, but the fact that it operates 
in the same direction as those effects led the 
early investigators to suppose that when due 
allowance had been made for friction the 
factor was constant at all speeds. It has also 
been shown that anemometers of different 
sizes, as specified by the diameter of the cups 
and length of the arms, have different factors 
for the same wind speed, but it appears from 
the theory of dimensions that the factors of 
anemometers of similar dimensions (both as 
regards cups and arms) are proportional to 
the product wind speed x linear dimensions. 

A further result of experiment is that the 
variation of factor with speed is smaller 
according as the ratio of . length of arm to dia- 
meter of cups is reduced; and as a nearly 
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constant factor is obviously a convenience, 
it seems desirable to construct anemometers 
with short arms and large cups. Dr. Robin- 
son’s original experimental anemometer had 
3-inch cups on 5* 36-inch arms, and his ob- 
servatory anemometer had 12 - inch cups 
and 23 -inch arms. Dr. Robinson concluded 
that the same factor 3 was applicable to 
both. 

(iii.) The “ Factor ” of the Observatory Cup 
Anemometer. — The standard recording cup 
anemometers at British observatories, as 
arranged by Robert Beekley, have 9-inch 
cups and 24-inch arms ; for these the factor 
3 was assumed in official publications to . be 
true until 1905, when the factor was changed 
to 2*2, on the recommendation of the Wind 
Force Committee of the Royal Meteorological 
Society, which was based on experiments by 


Mr. W. H. Dines. The accompanying table sets 
out the relation between wind speed in metres 
per second as tabulated on the basis of constant 
factors 2*2 and 3*0 and the probable true speed, 
together with the percentage errors thereby 
introduced. The probable true wind speeds 
of the table are deduced, as regards the higher 
speeds, from comparisons between Robinson 
and pressure - tube anemometers ; and as 
regards the lower speeds, by an application 
of the theory of dimensions, as referred^ to 
above, to experiments at the National Physical 
Laboratory on an instrument of about one- 
third the linear dimensions of the Beekley 
instrument. 


constant factor 2*2 gives therefore fairly good 
general agreement with fact. 

On the other hand, factor 3-0 gives results 
which are in general considerably in excess of 
the true wind speed, especially at higher 
speeds where the percentage error is as much 
as 43 per cent. 

(iv.) The ‘‘ Factor ” of the Portable Cup 
Anemometer. — The anemometer referred to 
above as being of about one-third the linear 
dimensions of the Beekley anemometer is 
known in the Meteorological Office as the 
portable cup anemometer. It has 3-inch cups 
and 7|-inch arms. The factor of the instru- 
ment is taken to be 2*73, each mile run of 
wind corresponding with 500 revolutions of 
the cups. A test at the National Physical 
Laboratory of one of these instruments gave 
the following result : 


The portable cup anemometer is arranged 
to indicate the run of wind which has passed 
in any desired interval, by a simple system of 
gears, terminating in a counting mechanism 
similar to that used as a mileage indicator 
on the speedometer of a motor car, or (less 
satisfactorily) by a system of dials as on a 
gas-meter. By suitably arranging the gears 
and incorporating the value of the factor in 
them, the figures on the indicator will represent 
miles — or kilometres — run of wind, so that 
average values of wind speed in miles 
hour or kilometres per hour over a period 
can readily be obtained, by taking the differ- 
ence between the readings of the indicator at 


Portable Cup Anemometer (3-inch Cups, 7|-inch Arms) 


Nominal wind speed (factor 
2*73) (m/s) j 

True wind speed (m/s) 

Error expre^ed as percentage) 
of true wind speed } 


1 

2 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 

IG 

18 

T2 

2-3 

4-6 

6*4 

8-3 

99 

11-5 

13-0 

14-4 

15*8 

-17 

-13 

-11 

-6 

-4 

+ 1 

+4 

+8 

■fll 

-fl4 


Observatory Cup Anemometer (9-inch Cups, 24-rNOH Arms) 


A 

Nominal wind speed (factor 2*2) (m/s) . 

1 

2 

4 

6 

: 8 

10 

12 

14 

B 

Nominal wind speed (factor 3*0) (m/s) . 

1*4 

2*7 

6*6 

8*2 

1 10*9 

13*6 

i 16*4 

19*1 

C 

Probable true wind speed (m/s) 

1*6 

2*7 

4-7 

6*5 

8-2 

9*9 

11*6 

13*4 

D 

Error of A from C, expre^ed as a) 
percentage of C j 

-33 

-26 

-16 

-8 

-2 

1 

+ 1 

+ 3 

+4 

E 

Error of B from C, expressed as a\ 
percentage of C j 

-0-7 

0 

+ 17 

+26 ' 

+33 

+37 

+41 

+43 


Tbe nominal wind for factor 2*2 is there- 
fore correct at about 10 m/s or 22 mi/hr. 
For stronger winds the factor exaggerates tbe 
real speed j for lighter winds it would appear 
to* understate the true speeds. At low speeds, 
however, tbe comparison between tbe two 
types of instrument is not very reliable. Tbe 


tbe beginning and end of the period and 
dividing that difference by tbe period ex- 
pressed in hours. 

(v.) The “ Factor ” of the Electrical Cup 
Anemometer. — The electrical cup anemometer 
— Meteorological Office pattern — has 3-incb 
cups and 4-incb arms, and tbe factor of tbe 
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inMmmeiit varies less than that of the j f>e determined approximately by measuring 
|K>rtable cup anemometer, as the following j the angle* between the base line of the chart 
table shows : i and the tangent to the record at the point 

Electkic Cup Anemometer (3-in. Cups, 4-in. Arms) 


Wind HpKNxl appn^priate to the\ 
ecmataiit factor 2 tlo J 

2 

4 


8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

25 

Tr»e wiiul (m s) . 

O.sz 

4-5 

G4 

8-2 

10-0 

11-9 

13-6 

15-3 

17*1 

18-9 

23-4 

Em>r of speed dt terra ined by'\ 

the eoMtant factor, expressed i 
M a percentage of the true wind | 

speed J 

i i 

-20 

-11 

-6 

-2 

0 

+2 

+3 

I 

t +5 

+ 5 


+7 


The abnormally high percentage error at 2 m/s ia to be ascribed to the effect of friction. 


The cups turn an electrical contact-maker, 
which completes a circuit once in every 
twenty - five revolutions of the cups. When 
setting up the instrument for use the contact- 
maker is connected in series with a bell, or 
bu^er, a bell-push, a switch, and a 4-volt 
battery. When taking a reading the switch is 
closed, and the interval from one contact to the 
next, or for ten contacts, is timed, and the 
oorr^ponding wind speed is taken from a 
table which takes account of the variability 
of the factor at different speeds. 

(vi.) Recording Form of Cup Anemometer . — 
The cup anemometer is readily adapted to 
write on a sheet a permanent record, from 
which the run of the wind during any interval 
can he measured. In the Robinson-Beckley 
instrument this is effected by gearing the 
cups to a cylinder upon which a complete turn 
of a projecting metal h^ix is mounted. The 
axk of this cylinder is parallel to that of 
another cylinder, which is rotated once in 
tw^ty-four hours by a clock. Upon the latter 
cylinder is mounted a piece of “ metallic ” 
j^per which can be changed every day, and 
the helix is lowered until it touches the paper. 
On the assumption that the factor of the 
anemometer is 3 the helix makes a complete 
revolution for every fifty miles run of wind. 
If the clock is not running such a revolution 
ib indicated on the paper by a straight line 
parallel to the axes of the cylinders, and equal 
in length to the distance, measured parallel 
to the axes, between the ends of the helix. 
If, now, we suppose the clock to be started, 
it is plain that the record will consist of a 
line inclined to the line just d^cribed at an 
angle which varies with the speed of the wind, 
being smaller for strong winds and larger for 
light winds, a calm being shown by a line at 
right angles to that above described, i.e. at 
right angles to the axes of the cylinders. If 
V is wind speed, and B is the angle referred 
to, then v-kGotdf where ^ is a constant 
depending on the units in which v is measured 
and also upon the scale values of the chart. 
The wind speed at any instant may therefore 


I corresponding with the instant. The records, 
; are, however, usually tabulated to show the 
run, expressed in miles, of wind which has 
passed the anemometer in periods centred at 
exact hours of Greenwich mean time. These 
figures are equivalent to the corresponding 
mean wind speeds expressed in miles per 
hour. As already explained, the instruments 
were made to suit factor 3, and the present 
practice in the Meteorological Office is to use 
a table to convert these figures to metres per 
second, and at the same time to reduce them 
in the ratio 11 : 15, so as to change the factor 
from 3-0 to 2*2. A specimen record is repro- 
; duced in Fig, 20. 

§ (18) The Fait Aitemometer. — Similar 
' in principle to the cup anemometer is the 
; fan anemometer, or air-meter, which is like 
an ordinary wind-mill in construction. There 
is a light wheel comprising a number of spokes 
upon each of which is mounted a light vane 
set obliquely to the plane of the wheel. When 
the wheel faces the wind it rotates at a rate 
which is very nearly proportional to the speed 
of the wind. The wheel is connected by a 
worm-gear to an indicator dial, arranged like 
I a gas-meter, whereby the “ run ” of wind 
which has passed the instrument can be 
read, expressed in feet or other suitable unit 
of length. The mean velocity over any 
interval, say a minute, is obtained by reading 
the dials at the beginning and end of the 
interval and subtracting the readings, so as to 
obtain the “ run ” of wind during the interval. 
The readings are facilitated by the provision 
of a simple device for throwing the counting 
mechanism in or out of gear with the wheel. 

The ‘ indications of this instrument, like 
those of the Robinson cup anemometer, are 
nearly independent of air density, so that no 
corrections are needed to the readings of 
instruments exposed on Mte-halloons or other 
aircraft, or at mountain observatories. 

§ (l^l) Pressure - plate Anemometers. — 
In instruments of this type a plate is exposed 
normally (or nearly so) to the wind and the 
force exerted by the wind upon it is measured. 
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either by means of springs controlling the 
motion of the plate, or by allowing the plate 
to be deflected from the vertical plane until 
it is in equilibrium under the action of the 
wind force and the weight of the plate. The 
latter principle is exemplified in the swinging- 
plate anemometer. 

(i.) The Swinging - plate Anemometer, — Al- 
though the design of this instrument is based 
on that of one of the first anemometera ever 
constructed the instrument in its modem 
form, as brought forward during the war, is 
a very useful and simple portable anemometer. 
It is illustrated in Fig, 12. It consists merely 



of a metal plate 5| inches long and 4| inches 
wide, suspended on knife-edges from one end 
to a light rectangular framework. The instru- 
ment is held facing the wind, the framework 
being vertical, and the plate assumes an 
equilibrium position at an angle from the 
vertical which depends upon the wind speed. 
A scale of miles per hour is engraved upon a 
curved piece under the lower edge of the 
plate, and indicates the wind sp^, tiiat 
reading being taken which is opposite the 
edge of the plate. In the actual wind, which 
is made up of gusts and lulls in a continuous 
series, the plate is always oscillating, but in 
practice an observation extends over half-a- 
minute or so, and it is easy to note either the 
mean position or the extreme positions of the 
plate during that interval, according to the 
character of the information required. 

The instrument is calibrated in a wind 
channel where the speed of the current is 
known, for although the wind force upon a 
plate can be computed under certain assump- 
tions as to the character of the flow, yet in 
practice these assumptions are liable to he 
departed from somewhat seriously, owing to 
sudden changes in the form of the stream 
fines at critical velocities. When the deflection 


I of the plate exceeds about 30^ the indications 
I become unreliable. For the higher speeds it 
: is found better to load the plate with “ bo^es 
] consisting of a pair of flat weights, one on 
each side of the plate, screw^ed together 
i through a hole in the centre. If the bo^^ 
together weigh three times as much as the 
plate the total weight will be four times that 
of the unloaded plate, and as the centre of 
gravity is unchanged, the prmure required 
to prt^uce a given deflection of the loaded 
plate will be four times that required for the 
same deflection of the unloaded plate. Since 
wrind speed varies as the square root of wind 
pressure, the corresponding velocity will be 
twice that indicated by the same deflection 
of the unloaded plate. 

Referring to the illustration, the vertical 
framework upon which the swinging plate is 
mounted, and the curved plate upon which 
the scales are engraved, both fold into the 
box, and there is a lid, not shown, which 
closes the box when the instrument is carried. 
There is a spirit-level upon the box to indicate 
when it is level, and, therefore, when the 
framework is vertical. 

(ii.) Osier Pressure-plate Anemometer . — ^This 
is another anemometer which depends upon 
the pressure of wind upon a plate, and it was 
for many years regarded as the standard 
instrument for determining -wind pressure. A 
vertical plate, 190 square inches in area, is held 
normal to the wind by mounting it upon a 
wind vane. The plate is forced forward by 
the wind against a series of springs which are 
arranged on its lee side, and the motion of 
the plate against the springs is communicated 
to a pencil which writes upon a travelling 
chart. The pressure scale of the chart is 
obtained by direct calibration of the springs. 

It is found, however, that this instrument 
gives wind pressures in excess of the correct 
amounts. A strong gust of wind produces a 
rapid motion of the pressure plate against ”^e 
springs, and the inertia of the plate, which is, 
of necessity, considerable, carries it beyond 
the point appropriate to the true maximum 
wind pressure. 

§ (20) The Dines Tube Anbmometee.^ (i.) 
Introductory. — The pressure-tube anemometer 
depends upon the principle that when an 
open tube is placed in a current of air there 
is produced inside the tube a pressure which 
differs from that outside, supposing the current 
stilled (commonly known as the “ static ” 
pressure) by an amount which is generally 
proportional to the square of the velocity of 
the current, and to the density of the air, i.e. 

p-ps=hpv\ 

where p is the pressure inside the tube, is 

See also “ I^iction,” § (11), VoL I., dealing with 
the Pitot Tube. 
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the static pressure outaide the tube, r is the 
veiiHjity of the current, p is the density 
the air, and k is a constant dci^ending ui>oa 
the shape of the tui>e and the manner of 
pre^ntation of its (>|>ening to the direction 
of motion of the current. In certain cases 
k will also defvend up>n the velocity of the 
current, in the st'nsc that at certain critical 
vekvcities a rapid change in the value of k 
may take place, due to a change in the shape 
of the stream lines of the air in the neighbour- 
hood of the opening. 

The shape of opening which corresponds 
with the maximum value of is that of an 
open tube lying in the direction of the current, 
the open end 

^ I ”1 directly facing the 

A B current. 

Pig. 13. Thus if AB 

(Fig. 13) is a tube 
open at A and closed at B, and the current 
is blowing directly into the aperture, as shown 
by the arrow, then it has been shown experi- 
mentally that 

p-ps^ipv\ 

& in this case being + J. Since ipv^ represents 
the kinetic energy of the current, this equation 
means that such a tube completely converts 
•fee kinetic energy of a horizontal pencil of 
current, of which the cross-section is equal 
to feat of the tube, into potential energy 
represented by a correspondingly increased 
pre^fure inside the tube. 

It has been found experimentally that 
feere is a oertam shape of opening which 
jMXKiuces a value of k equal to zero. In this 
case p^p^t and hence this shape enables 
us to maie direct measurement of the static 
procure of the current. 

The shape referred to is shown in Fig. 14. 
AB is a tube closed at both ends, hut open at 

> — g d I ) 

A OB 

FIG. 14. 

C through a series of small holes. The current 
blows directly against the end A of the tube. 
The pressure inside the tube is then equal 
to the static pressure outside, and fee arrange- 
ment is usually known as a “ static head.” 

On the other hand, there are numerous 
shapes for which the value of h is n^ative. 
CJommon examples are fee numerous forms 
of chimney cowls, ranging from a plain 
vertical pipe open at the upper end to fee 
various complicated shapes associated with 
smoky chimneys where down draughts occur 
as the result of unfavourable eddy-motion 
over the chimney, due to obstructions in fee 
neighbourhood. The particular shape of this 
kind which will be considered is that con- 


sisting of an annular space between two co- 
axial vertical tubes, which is connected to the 
outside air by rows of holes drilled horizon- 
tally round the circumference of the outer 
tube, as shown in Fig. 15. The current is 
supposed to blow horizontally past the tube. 
Provided the holes are drilled symmetrically 

round the tube, it is clear that the 

particular direction from which 
the wind blows is immaterial. 

Many experiments have been 

made at the National Physical 

Laboratory upon shapes of this 

type, and it has been shown 

that the value of k depends 

partly upon the number and Fig. i5. 

size of holes in relation to the 

size of the outer tube and the width of the 

annular space. It also varies according to 

the presence or absence of a rain-shield, which 

is sometimes placed behind the holes to 

prevent rain water which has been driven 

through the holes from being carried down 

the annular space. For the standard shape of 

this kind the value of A: is - J. 

(ii.) Description , — The tube anemometer 
consists of three portions : 

(1) The head and vane. 

(2) The connecting pipes. 

(3) The recorder. 

The head and vane contain two of the 
shapes described above, arranged for correct 
presentation to the wind. One of the shapes 
is mounted on the vane, the other is in the 
“ head ” which also serves to support the 
; vane. The two shapes used are (1) the hori- 
zontal tube of the vane, open at the end 
which is facing the wind, and (2) the shape 
last described, consisting of a vertical annular 
tube connected to the outside air by a series 
of small circular holes drilled into the outer 



Fig. 15. 



wall of the tube. The whole head and vane 
is arranged as shown in Fig. 16. Since the 
vane keeps fee former shape properly facing 
fee wind, ih is dear feat this arrangement 
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gives twi) pressures, each of which differs 
from the static pressure t>y smaii amounts 
which are proportional to the a'luare of the 
velocity of the wind ; the two values of the 
constant k being -v i and -J respectively. 
The two openings are usually known as the 
pressure and suction openings, l>ecause^ the 
pressures produced by them are respectively 
greater and less than the static pressure. 

The two connecting pipes are usually 
compo tubes wiiicli convey these air pressures 
from the head and vane to the recorder. They 
can be of considerable lengths, up to 100 feet 
or more if desired, and can follow any con- 
venient route from the vane to the recorder. 
These properties of the connecting pipes 
constitute important advantages of the tube 
anemometer, for it becomes possible to mount 
the head and vane in a very exposed position, 
away from buildings or other local obstruc- 
tions, by placing them at the top of a mast 
or light girder steel tower, while the recorder 
can be in a building or hut at the foot of the 
tower. 

The recorder consists essentially of (1) 
a cylindrical tank containing liquid ; (2) an 
inverted bell-jar or “ float ” of sheet copper, 
which is placed in the liquid, and is capable 
of motion up and down under the influence 
of the ‘‘ pressure ” and “ suction ” conveyed 
by the compo pipes from the vane and head 
respectively to the inside and outside of the 
float; a vertical rod fixed to the top of the 
float passes through a moderately close-fitting 
collar in the cover of the tank, and carries 
an arm bearing a crow-quill pen ; (3) a rotat- 
ing clock drum, upon which the vertical move- 
ments of the float, as communicated to the 
pen by the vertical rod, are recorded. It is 
clear that the combined effect of the excess 
air pressure inside the float and the diminished 
pressure outside it, as communicated by the 
compo pipes, both tend to raise the float by 
an amount which will depend upon the 
difference between these pressures, and there- 
fore upon* the speed of the wind. 

There are two kinds of recorder in common 
use, viz. (a) the original Bines pattern, made 
by R. W. Munro, Ltd., and (6) Halliwell’s 
modification of that pattern, as supplied in 
Negretti and Zambra’s “ anemobiagraph.’’ 
Sections of these two recorders are shown in 
Figs. 17 and 18. The most important con- 
sideration in the design of these recorders is 
the fact that, whereas a record of wind speed 
is required, the pressure difference between 
the inside and outside of the float is pro- 
portional to the square of that speed. Arrange- 
ments must therefore be made for the lift 
of the float above the position of equilibrium 
to be proportional to the square root of the 
difference of pressure in the two connecting 
tubes. This is secured in the original Bines 


model in a very elegant manner by suitably 
fashioning the shape of the Jnternal surface 
of the float, as showm in Fig. 17. In this 
model the float is subjected to no external 
mechanical forces w'liatever. It can be shown 
that if X and y are the co-ordinates ^ of any 
point upon a median section of the internal 
surface of the float, measured from an origin 
at the centre of the uppermost cross section of 
the float, the axis of x being drawn vertically 



Fia. 17. 

A, float rod, carrying pen; BF, float; E, inner 
surface of float ; D, clock drum; P, pipe connecting 
to pressure ; S, pipe connecting to suction. 

downwards, and the axis of y being hori- 
zontal, then the equation to the median 
section is 

— x) = /cc*, 

where k is a constant, h is the constant depth 
of water in the tank outside the float, and c 
is the internal radius of the float at the cross 
section through the origin. The surface is, 
therefore, a quartic hjrperboloid of revolution. 
It is assumed that when floating in equilibrium 
with the pipes disconnected the water level 
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passes through, the y axis, and that is arranged 
for in practice. 

In the Dines recorder the liquid used in 
the tank is pure water, which has the ad- 



vantage of being easy to replenish, and the 
disadvantage of being subject to freezing in 
cold weather, with disastrous results to the 
float. 

In Halli well’s modification of the Dines 
recorder, an approximation to the same 
result is obtained by using a plain cylindrical 
float with a cylindrical protuberance round it 
to secure the necessary buoyancy, and con- 
straining its motion in a vertical direction 
by two coiled springs mounted upon the cover 
of the tank. Each spring is attached to the 
cover at one end and to the vertical spindle 
at the other (Fig. 18). In the zero position 
of the float the springs are horizontal and 
under no tension, so that their effect is nil. 
At increasing velocities the float is raised, 
the springs are extended, and affect the motion 
of the float in two separate ways, (a) by the 
increase in tension due to exfinsion of the 
springs, (b) by decrease of the angle between 
the direction of the springs and the float 
spindle. Each of these changes increases the 
vertical component of the force due to the 


springs, and it is clearly this component which 
is effective so far as the motion of the float 
is concerned. In this recorder the liquid used 
is a mixture of glycerine and water of a definite 
specific gravity. This mixture possesses the 
advantage of not freezing except at a very 
low temperature ; it has the disadvantage of 
not being easily replaced when necessary. It 
is to be noted, however, that the velocity 
scale value of the recorder does not depend 
at all upon the particular liquid used — the 
function of the special liquid is to balance 
the standard float at the zero position when 
the level of liquid is the same inside as out. 

It may, further, be noticed that in the 
Dines recorder the water level outside the 
float remains constant when the instrument 
is in operation, because the float is mechanically 
unconstrained in the vertical direction. On 
the other hand, the level of the liquid outside 
the float of the Halliwoll recorder rises as the 
wind velocity increases, because of the action 
of the springs, and the scale value of the record 
is correspondingly contracted. In both instru- 
ments the level of the liquid inside the float 
falls as the velocity increases — it is evident 
that the difference in levels inside and outside 
the float is that corresponding with the 
pressure difference in the air spaces above the 
free surfaces of the liquid. 

(iii.) Calibration . — The recorders must be 
calibrated to suit (a) the differences of pressures 
at different velocities between the two connect- 
ing tubes, due to the openings at the uppei 
ends of these tubes at the vane and head oi 
the anemometer, (6) the condition alrcad;y 
mentioned, that the vertical motion of the 
float for any velocity should be proportiona’ 
to that velocity, and not to the square of the 
velocity, to which the pressure difference is 
proportional, and (c) the velocity scale value 
of the chart. The relation between pressure 
difference and wind speed, given by the 
standard head and vane, is 

W== 'GOOVSIV^, 

where W is pressure difference measured ir 
inches of water, and V is the speed in milef 
per hour. 

(iv.) Comparison of Records from Cup anc 
Tube Anemometers . — Records of wiml fron 
tube anemometers are graphs showing wine 
velocity as ordinate and time as abscissa 
The “ structure ” of the wind, i.e. the irregulai 
succession of gusts and lulls, is also shown 
and the record appears as a more or lesi 
broad band running across the sheet, indicat 
ing at a glance the velocity limits betweei 
which the wind has oscillated. A reproductioi 
of a record from a Dines anemometer is givei 
in Fig. 19, 

If R=run of wind as measured by th< 
Robinson anemometer, expressed, for example 
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in miles, and i = time expressed in hours, the 
record of the Robinson - Beckley instrument 
is a relation between R and t. 


Figs. 19 and 20 are reproductions of 
simultaneous records obtained at Holyhead 
from the pressure-tube anemometer and the 
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Now if V is wind velocity, it is clear that 


in the notation used above, § (17) (vi.). Hence, 
theoretically, the record from the tube anemo- 
meter is a graph of the first differential co- 
efficient with respect to time of the Robinson 


record. Actually the median line of the broad 
band of the tube anemometer record is a 
close approximation to this theoretical result. 
The Robinson-Beckley instrument is ineffective 
for the study of wind structure. 


cup anemometer there, which bear out these 
remarks. Wind-direction is also recorded by 
each instrument. 

(B) Wind Direction 

§ (21) Wind-vanes. — A wind- vane is an 
extremely simple instrument, but if it is to 
be used for scientific purposes, there are a 
few points to which careful 
attention must be paid. 
Thus — 

(а) The vane must turn 
upon its pivot with as little 
friction as possible. 

(б) It must be properly 
balanced about its pivot, 
especially in the fore-and- 
aft direction. 

(c) If it has to control 
an instrument for record- 
ing wind direction it should 
be designed so as to pro- 
duce the maximum torque, 
in relation to its weight, 
for a given change of wind 
direction. 

Condition (a) is secured 
by supporting the vane 
upon a hardened steel cup 
and a point or ball-bearing, arranged at 
the highest point of the fixed vertical 
support carrying the vane. The vertical 
sleeve attached to the vane, which serves 
to prevent it from falling from position on 
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its support, should be a loose fit over that 
support. 

Condition {b) is most important, for if a 
proper balance is not secured the vane 
acquires a permanent bias towards one direc- 
tion of the compass. For in practice it is 
impossible to maintain the support in an 
absolutely vertical position, and it slopes 
slightly forward, say, for example, towards 
the north. Then the vane will always tend 
to point towards the north or south according 
as the arrow end of the vane is too heavy or 
too light in comparison with the fin end of 
the vane, for the weight of the vane has a 
definite moment about the sloping axis of 
rotation in every other position. 

Condition (c) has received attention at 
various times. One of the methods of securing 
greater torque and steadiness which is in 
fairly common use is to use a splayed vane ; 
that is, the vane consists of two blades inclined 
at an angle of about 30° to each other, and 
arranged symmetrically about the direction 
of the arrow-head of the vane. While such 
an arrangement increases the torque, it is 
doubtful if greater steadiness is secured, for 
it is known that the conditions of flow behind 
such a vane will be unsteady because there 
will be a considerable wake behind the pocket 
of the splay which will consist of two series 



Fig. 21. — Eddies in Wake of Splayed Vane. 


of eddies rotating in opposite directions 

21 ). 

A new vane has recently been designed in 
the .Royal Aircraft Establishment, South 
Famborough, which represents a considerable 
advance upon earlier models. The fin is 
entirely redesigned, its longest dimension being 
now vertical instead of horizontal, and it is 
o situated at a con- 

siderable distance 
from the axis of 
rotation. In Fig. 22 
BO is the fin, A is 
a balancing weight, 
so that the centre 
of gravity passes 
through D where the 
hardened steel bear- 
ing is placed. EF is 


;C| 

‘==^H 


Fig. 22. — R.A.E. Pattern 
Wind-vane. 


the loose sleeve, and G is the support upon 
which the vane turns. H is a cross-section of 
the fin BG ; it is of aerofoil shape to secure 
steadiness in the wind. According to tests at 
Famborough the torque or turning moment of 
this vane is about eight times as great as that of 
an ordinary vane of equal weight, and recent 


experience of the vane, as adapted to vind 
direction recorders, shows that it is ex- 
tremely sensitive to changes of direction 
even when the wind is light and when the 
vane has to control the recorder some 40 feet 
below it. 

§ (22) WlND-DIEECTIOK ReCOEDEES. (i.) 
Introductory . — A large number of instruments 
have been designed to record the direction 
of the wind, and at first sight the problem 
appears to be quite a simple one. It is an 
easy matter to construct a wind-vane which 
will always indicate wind* direction, and all 


that remains is to devise means of causing 
the vane to record its motion upon a suitable 
chart which is moved uniformly by clock- 
work. Difficulties, however, occur in the 
design of the recording' apparatus, owing to 
the fact that the most convenient form of 
wind-direction chart shows all the points of 
the compass arranged in sequence from north 
through east, south, and west to north 
again. There are thus two north lines, one 
at the top and the other at the bottom of the 
chart, and provision is required for a dis- 
continuity in the record at the north point 
as the vane passes continuously through north. 
Thus in Fig. 23 the diagram of rectangles 
represents the usual form of wind-direction 
chart, the cardinal points being shown by 
horizontal lines and the hours of the day by 
vertical lines. A hypothetical record of wind 
direction starts at 9 h. {Fig. 23), with the 
■wind between S. and W. The wind veers 
until, at about 10 h. 

20 m., the direction 
is north. The veer 
continues and the 
record reappears at 
the top of the chart, 
until at 12 h. the 
direction is south. 

The figure repre- 
sents matters as being much simpler than 
they are in reality, for in fact every wind- 
vane is continually oscillating, except when 
there is a calm, so that an actual record 
consists of a ragged band representing oscilla- 
tions about the mean direction. When the 
mean direction is north the record consists 
of two parts, one at the top, the other at the 
bottom of the sheet, corresponding with the 
two parts of the oscillation on either side of 
north. Reproductions of actual records are 
shown in Figs. 19, 20. 

It will be sufficient to mention some of 
the methods adopted for producing this result, 
as exemplified by the Baxendell recorder, 
the Beckley recorder, the Casella recorder, the 
Munro-Rooker recorder, the Dines recorder, 
and the Halliwell recorder. 

(ii.) The Bascended Recorder . — This instru- 
ment, designed by Mr. Joseph Baxendell, 
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meteorologist to the Southport Corporation, 
is described in the Quarterly Journal of the 
Royal Meteorological Society^ 1899, voL xxv. p, 
326. The drum upon which the chart is 
fixed has its axis vertical and is rotated by a 
spindle which turns with the vane. The 
chart is placed on the drum with the hour 
hnes horizontal and the direction lines vertical, 
the two north lines on the chart falling one 
exactly above the other at the overlap. The 
recording pen is moved by clockwork at a 
uniform rate along a fixed vertical hne. 

This is a very simple and effective method 
of meeting the difficulty, but it is impossible 
to combine on the same chart as the direction 
record a record of wind velocity. 

(iii.) The Bechley Recorder. — In this instru- 
ment, which has stood the test of time at the 
British observatories since 1867, the difficulty 
is surmounted in a simple and ingenious way. 
The drum carrying the chart is horizontal 
and is rotated by a clock, so that the hour 
lines are parallel to the axis of the drum, and 
the lines showing cardinal points become 
circles surrounding the drum. Above the 
drum is mounted a smaller solid brass cylinder 
of which the axis is parallel to that of the drum. 
The cylinder is connected with the wind- vane 
in such a way that it makes a complete 
revolution for one complete revolution of the 
vane. Upon the cylinder is coiled one com- 
plete turn of a thin metal helix, of such a 
pitch that the distance from one turn to the 
next, measured parallel to the axis of the 
cylinder, is equal to the distance between the 
two north lines of the chart. The chart is 
printed on specially prepared “ metallic ” 
paper, and is marked by pressure of the helix 
due to the weight of the cylinder upon which it 
is mounted. When adjusted so that the ends 
of the helix are vertically above the two north 
lines it is clear that this arrangement will 
give a record of wind direction of the required 
type. The chief objections to this instrument 
are — (1) the record has a somewhat blurred 
appearance, and (2) considerable friction must 
necessarily occur between the helix and the 
paper — otherwise the record would be in- 
visible — and to overcome this the vane has 
to be of the wind- mill type- Such a vane is 
very heavy and slug^sh and subject to back- 
lash, and is therefore not adapted to meet 
modem demands. This instrument has, how- 
ever, given results of the greatest value, and 
owing to its substantial construction it is 
probable that modem instraments will be 
unable to compete with it on the score of 
durability. 

The instrument, with which is combined 
a velocity recorder of the cup type, so that 
the two records appear on the same sheet, is 
fully described in the Report of the Meteoro- 
logical Committee for 1867, 


A reproduction of a specimen record is 
shown {Fig. 20). 

(iv.) The Casella Recorder. — In this instru- 
ment an endless cord passes tightly round two 
equal pulleys in the same plane. One of the 
pulleys is geared to the vertical spindle of 
the vane, so that corresponding angles turned 
through by vane and pulley are equal. The 
length of the cord is exactly three times the 
circumference of each pulley, and three pencils 
are mounted upon the cord at equal distances 
from one another. The width of the chart 
from north to north being equal to the circum- 
ference of each pulley, it is seen that a true 
record of wind direction is obtained by mormt- 
ing the puUeys with cord and pencils in front 
of the chart, so that the axes of the pulleys 
are parallel to the two north lines in the 
two planes passing through those lines and 
perpendicular to the plane of the chart. The 
pencils are adjusted so that they touch the 
paper when passing between the pulleys on 
the side next the paper. It will be seen 
that if Pi, Pg, and P3 are the pencils {Fig. 24), 
Pi will leave the chart at the top of the sheet 
as Pg comes on at the bottom, and 
conversely. 

This design is interesting and 
simple, but the adjustment of the 
pencils is not very easy, and it is 
impossible to use pens which will 
give an ink record. 

The newer recorders are based 
upon the principle of the Beckley 
recorder, in that helices of different 
kinds are used to convert angular motion into 
linear motion parallel to the axis of the 
angular motion. 

In order to overcome the blurring of the 
record as produced by the Beckley recorder, 
due to contact of the helix itself with the 
chart, the helix on the newer instruments acts 
as a cam to move a pen up and down the 
chart. By mounting the pen at the end of a 
pivoted arm which is controlled by the cam 
at a point between the pen and the pivot, a 
magnification of the motion of the helix is 
produced. In these instruments the difficulty 
referred to at the beginning of this section is 
much felt, and different devices for over- 
coming it are adopted, as now to be described. 

(v.) The Munro-Rooker Recorder. — In this 
instrument the helix does not form quite a 
complete turn, about 3° of the angular motion 
round about the north points of the record 
being replaced by a steep cam connecting the 
upper and lower ends of the helix. The helix 
and the connecting cam are cut in the form 
of a channel into the surface of a cylinder, and 
a roller mounted upon a short stud projecting 
from the side of the pivoted arm referred to 
above runs in the channel. At the north 
point the arm, which is balanced about its 
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pivot, is rapidly forced by the connecting 
cam from top to bottom of the chart, or 
conversely. A simple arrangement is pro- 
vided for lifting the pen from the chart when 
the roller is travelling up or down the con- 
necting cam. 

(vi.) The Dines Recorder . — Two pens, two 
helices, and two pivoted arms are used. Both 
pens are slightly out of balance, one so that 
it falls to the lower north line from the upper 
north line of the chart, when unconstrained 
by the helix, the other so that it is carried 
up from the lower to the upper north line in 
similar circumstances. One of the two pens 
is alw^ays at rest in its unconstrained position, 
and makes a “ zero ” line on either the lower 
or upper north line. The use of two pens is 
a disadvantage from the operational point of 
view, but an advantage from the point of 
view of the finished record, because of the 
provision of a “ zero ” line which is inde- 
pendent of the ruling of the chart (see Fig. 19). 

(vii.) The Halliwell Recorder . — The chart of 
this instrument shows a complete revolution 
and a half of wind direction ; that is, starting 
from north at the top of the chart, we pass 
successively through east, south, west, north, 
east to south at the bottom. The helix, 
which, as in the Munro-Rooker instrument, is 
in the form of a channel, consists of a complete 
turn and a half to match the chart, and is 
provided with two vertical channels on 
opposite sides of the cylinder, connecting 
respectively the two points on the helix corre- 
sponding with north, and the two points 
corresponding with south. Arrangements are 
provided for the roller on the pen arm to 
drop down the former channel when it reaches 
the top of the helix, and to be forced up the 
latter when it reaches the bottom. In the 
new position there is ample space on the 
chart for any oscillations about north or 
south, without fear of the pen reaching the 
edge of the chart again. This instrument 
has the advantage of using only one pen. 

The last three types of instrument are 
easily adapted to work in conjunction with a 
tube anemometer so that the combined instru- 
ments may give records of wind speed and of 
wind direction on the same chart with a 
common time-scale. 

§ (23) Exposure of Anemometers. — The 
question of exposure is extremely important 
in anemometry. An anemometer can only 
measure the wind speed or wind direction 
which it actually experiences, consequently it 
is necessary to ensure that it is subject to a 
fair sample of the “ wind conditions ” of the 
immediate locality. Anemometers fixed on 
the ground are intended to measure the wind 
at the surface, but it is impossible to take 
this expression too literally, for at the ground 
itself the speed must be zero and it increases 


rapidly with height. Apart from that diffi- 
culty, however, the measurement of wind 
near the ground is usually subject to effects 
of neighbouring objects wffiich cause local 
eddies. In anemometry the local eddy is 
especially to be avoided, consequently it is 
desirable that the instrument be exposed from 
30 to 40 feet above the top of the highest 
neighbouring obstruction. If possible, a flat 
stretch of country should be selected as site 
for an anemometer, and the instrument should 
be exposed at the top of an open-work tow^er 
or of a pole 30 to 40 feet high. If an anemo- 
meter is set up in a place surrounded by trees 
it is found that an exposure 30 feet above 
the tree-tops is satisfactory, but it is to be 
observed that the eddies caused by tree-tops 
are likely to be much greater than those due 
to a flat ground surface, and are therefore 
likely to extend to a greater height above the 
tree-tops in the former case than above the 
ground in the latter. 

V. Instruments for recording the 
Duration op Sunshine 

There are two types of sunshine recorder 
which have been in general use in this country, 
viz. the Campbell-Stokes sunshine recorder 
and the Jordan sunshine recorder. In 
neither instrument is there a clock, for ad- 
vantage is taken of the apparent motion of 
the sun to indicate time of day upon the 
records. 

§ (24) Campbell-Stokes Sunshine Re- 
corder. (i.) Description . — In the Campbell- 
Stokes sunshine recorder (Fig. 25) a homo- 
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geneous glass sphere, 3 inches in diameter, is 
set concentrically within a brass bowl which 
forms part of a spherical shell. The bowl 
supports the card upon which the record is 
obtained in such a position that the sun’s 
rays are always focussed upon it. A charred 
black mark is produced where the sun’s image 
meets the card when the intensity of solar 
radiation is sufficiently strong. When the 
recorder is in corretd adjustment the image 
of the sun passes along the card during the 
course of the day, parallel to its edges. Owing 
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to the apparent motion of the sun in declina- passes through the centre of the bowl, and is 
tion during the year, the image of the sun bisected at that point, 

is higher upon the bowi in winter than in Full information regarding methods of 
summer, while at the equinoxes when the sun setting sunshine recorders is given in the 
is in the celestial equator its image takes up Observer's Handbook of the Meteorological 
a position midway between the extreme Office. They depend necessarily upon the 

positions at the solstices. The planes through adjustment of the recorder and fixing it to 

these extreme positions and the centre of comply with the conditions {a), (b) and (c) 

the bowl make angles of 23J° with the equi- above. Conditions (d) and (e) are to be 

noctial plane or celestial equator. observed by the maker of the instrument and 

It is therefore found convenient to provide of the record cards, 
three overlapping slots to take three different (iii.) Effects of Errors of Adjustment or 
kinds of card which are used at different Manufacture . — It is important to determine in 
seasons of the year, as follow’s : what manner and to what extent errors of 

adjustment or construction 
of the instrument affect the 
records obtained, and in what 
follows each of the possible 
errors will be considered in 
turn. 

(a) Error of Concentricity. — 
There are two cases for considera- 
tion: (a) Centre of sphere situated 
in the plane through the celestial 
equator, but displaced from its 
correct position in that plane. 


Description of Card. 

Position in 
Bowl. 

Period of Use. 

Long curved or summer . 
Short curved or winter . 

Medium, straight, or") 
equinoctial J 

Bottom slot 

Top slot 

Middle slot 

13th April to Slst Aug. 

13th Oct. to end of Peb. 

{ 1st March to 12th April 

4 and 1st Sept, to 12tb 
[ Oct. 


(ii.) The Adjustments of the Sunshine Re- 
corder . — Consideration of the matter will 
confirm the following conditions to which a 
recorder which is in accurate adjustment must 
conform : 

(a) The centres of the glass sphere and of 
the bowl must be coincident. 

(b) The plane containing the central longi- 
tudinal line of the equinoctial card, when in 
position in the recorder, must pass through 
the centre of the glass si^here, or of the bowl, 
and must coincide with the celestial equator. 

(c) The vertical plane through the centre of 
the sphere which passes symmetrically through 
the bowl must coincide with the geographical 
meridian, 

{d) The principal focal length of the glass 
sphere for heat rays must be equal to the 
radius of the bowl measured to the surface 
of the card when in position. 

(e) When a card is in position the hour 
linos printed transversely across it must lie 
in meridians of the celestial sphere corre- 
sponding with hour angles of 15®, 30°, 45°, 
60°, etc., measured from the geographical 
meridian. The linear distance between con- 
secutive hour lines on the equinoctial card is 
therefore 

27 r __ ra 

24'“" 12’ 

where a is the radius of the bowl measured to 
the middle line of the equinoctial card. In 
particular, it follows that the line joining the 
points of intersection with the central longi- 
tudinal line of the card of the six-hour and 
eighteen-hour lines on the equinoctial card 


{13) Centre of sphere in the line joining the centre 
of bowi to the celestial pole, but displaced from its 
correct position in that line. Any other case can 
be treated as a combination of these two. 

In case (a) the error in recorded duration varies 
in different parts of the scale. The general formula 
for the proportionate error at hour angle h, measured 
from south, is 

X 

- cos 5 cos {6—h)f 

where x is the (small) displacement of the centre 
in the equatorial plane, d is the angle between the 
direction of the displacement in that piano and the 
lino drawn to the south, d is the sun’s declination, 
and a is the radius of the bowl. 

The error over an interval from hour angle hi 
to hour angle will be 

cos {6 -h).dh hours, 

or — ~ cos 5 cos ^ - sin " hours. 

Ta \ 2 J 2 

The bum will be in correct position at the equinoxes, 
but it will be slightly displaced and not parallel 
to the central white line of the card at other times. 

It follows from the above formula that the error 
is numerically greatest in those parts of the scale 
where the line joining the displaced centre to the 
true centre meets the card, and zero in the direction 
at right angles thereto. The recorded duration will 
be exaggerated on the whole if the displaced centre 
is south of the true centre, and it will be reduced 
if the displaced centre is north of the true centre. 
Thus a displacement of 0*1 inch of the centre towards 
south will increase a twelve-hour sunshine record at 
the equinoxes by '53 hour, since a is 2-86 inches in 
the standard instrument. 
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In case (/3), where the displacement of the centre 
is along the polar axis, the proportionate error 
is nil upon the equinoctial card, and it will be 
+ \x sin a/a cos (5-a)|- on the summer card and 
— la; sin a/a cos (5- a)j on the winter card, where x 
is the amount of the displacement measured up- 
wards, and a is the semi-vertical angle of the cones 
of which the summer and winter cards, when in 
position, are frusta. For the standard instrument, 
a = 16°, so that the effect of a displacement of 
0-1 inch of the centre along the polar axis introduces 
an error per hour of summer or winter record of 

0*1 sin a 
“2-86 cos (5- a) 

which is numerically about minute for all possible 
values of d. In case (/3) the bum remains parallel to 
the edges of the card, but it is displaced parallel to 
itself by a distance x on the equinoctial card, and a 
distance x cos 5 sec (a — 5) on the summer and winter 
cards ; so that there is a risk of records being lost 
owing to bums falling on the frame. 

(b) Latitude and Level Errors— li the plane passing 
through the longitudinal median line (central white 
line) of the equinoctial card and the centre of the 
bowl does not coincide with the celestial equator, 
the apparent disfjlacement of the pole of the plane 
can be resolved into two parts : one, dX, along the 
geographical meridian ; the other, di, at right angles 
to the meridian. It can be shown that the cor- 
responding errors, d/i^ and dh^t in the times indicated 
by the recorder, expressed in angular measure at 
the rate of 1® to 4 minutes of time, are given by 

dhi—d \ . tan 5 sin h, 

dh^—di (cos X + sin X tan 5 cos X), 

where Ji is hour angle measured from noon, 8 is 
sun’s declination, X is latitude, and dX and di are so 
small that their squares and higher powers can be 
neglected. dA^ vanishes at noon and also at the 
equinoxes. It has numerical maxima at sunrise or 
sunset and at the solstices. Thus if dX =2°, 8 =2,3|°, 
A =90° {i.e. 6 A.M. or 6 p.m. local time), dhi is 
nearly equivalent to 4 minutes of time, which is the 
error in the recorded duration from noon to 6 p.m. 

For a given latitude, dh^ has numerical minima at 
the equinoxes and at 6 A.M. and 6 p.m., and maxima 
at noon and at the solstices. If di=2°, X=55°, 
d=23|°, and A=0° {i.e. at noon), dh^ is equivalent 
to minutes of time. The recorded duration of 
continuous sunshine from 6 A.M. to 6 p.m. will not be 
affected by this error. 

The error dX affects the curvature of the record, 
the burns appearing slightly curved upon the 
equinoctial card and not parallel to the edges of 
the summer and winter cards. 

The error di does not affect appreciably the cur- 
vature of the records, but it causes a burn to cross 
its true position at an angle equal to di sin X sec 8, 
When di=2®, X=65°, and 5=0°, this angle is 1-6°. 

In both cases there is risk of the bums pass- 
ing off the edges of the card, resulting in loss of 
record. 

(c) Meridian Error. — If the vertical plane through 
the centre of the sphere which passes symmetrically 
through the bowl does not coincide with the geo- 
graphical meridian, but makes a small angle 
with it, then the recorded duration is correct, but 


the burns are not parallel to the edges of the card. 
The angle betw’een the actual and true course of 
a burn is d0 cos X sec 5. If d<p~2°, X=55°, and 
5 = 23|°, this angle is 1J°. The indicated time is 
incorrect by an amount equal to (12.d0)/7r hours. 
When d(p = '2°^ this is 8 minutes of time. As before, 
there is a risk of loss of record, especially near 
the times when a new type of card is taken 
into ase. 

(d) Error in Focal Length . — If the principal focal 
length of the glass sphere for heat rays is not equal 
to the radius of the bowl, the image of the sun will 
be imperfectly focussed upon the card, and the 
resulting bum will be thicker than is necessary. 
Further, the focussed heat will be distributed over 
the enlarged image, and when radiation is feeble, 
as near sunrise and sunset, some record will, in 
consequence, be lost. 

(e) Errors in Record Cards . — Errors of printing 
the cards, so that the scale value is incorrectly 
adjusted to suit the diameter of the bowl, as required 
by condition (e), are obviously important. A 
contracted scale value will lead to excessive records 
of duration of sunsliine. Similarly, a bowl of which 
the diameter is greater than the standard, if used 
with standard cards, will indicate too much sunshine, 
and vice versa. The recorded duration in these 
cases bears to the true duration the same ratio as 
the actual diameter of the bowl bears to the diameter 
of that bowl which is appropriate to the card, as 
defined under paragraph (e) above. 

(iv.) The Record Cards . — The cards upon 
which the records are obtained should be 
made of a standard substance, in order that 
different records may be comparable. The 
surface of the card must be printed in a 
colour which absorbs heat radiation ; a white 
surface is ineffective, because it reflects most 
of the heat. It appears from experiments 
made that there is little, if any, difference 
between records obtained from cards of 
different colours. Black would be the best 
colour for the purpose, but it would bo in- 
convenient because the bums are necessarily 
black. Prussian blue has accordingly been 
adopted for use in the British Isles, and, 
generally, in the British dominions and 
colonies. This colour gives a good contrast 
with black, and it absorbs freely the red 
and infra-red rays which are principally 
concerned. A grey tint is used in the 
Netherlands. 

It will be seen from the above discussion 
that the sunshine recorder is an instrument 
which is liable to a large number of errors, 
some of which may be due to the instrument 
itself, or the cards used with it, while the 
remainder are due to faulty adjustment. 

(v.) The measurement of the records produced 
by the Campbell-Stokes sunshine recorder is 
not free from difficulty. The image of the 
sun which is produced upon the card by the 
glass sphere is not sharp,” but has a certain 
I area with an indefinite edge, and the charring 
i which takes place when the sun shines occurs 
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throughout this area and also spreads a little 
around it, especially when radiation is intense. 
Thus the length of the burn, as indicated by 
the time scale of the card, will be slightly in 
excess of the actual duration of sunshine, 
especially when the record is made up of a 
number of short bursts of strong sunshine 
separated by intervals of heavy cloud. Some 
allowance is therefore made for the “ spread- 
ing of the bum ” when measuring the records. 
On the other hand, at sunrise and sunset 
the radiation is always feeble because of the 
absorption in the long path of atmosphere 
through which it has then to pass, and the 
area of the bum is reduced to unusually small 
dimensions in the centre of the image. In 
this case it is usual to measure to the 
extreme limit of the burn, “ as far as 
it can fairly be seen.” The Observer's 
Handbook should be consulted for further 
particulars. 

§ (25) The Jordan Sunshine Recorder. — 
This instrument consists essentially of a metal 
camera with a slit through which the sun’s 
rays are admitted. The wall of the camera 
is cylindrical, and the record is obtained on 
a piece of light-sensitive paper of the ferro- 
prussiate type, which is arranged around the 
inner cylindrical wall, in such a position that 
the sun’s rays pass along it throughout the 
day. In a later form there are two cameras 
and two slits, one for the morning, the other 
for the afternoon record. 

This instrument is not recommended 
officially, but it is interesting as depending 
upon the actinic rays of the spectrum (violet 
and ultra-violet), whereas the Campbell- 
Stokes recorder uses the heat rays in the red 
and infra-red portion of the spectrum. 

§ (26) The Night-sky Recorder.^ — The 
sunshine recorder, by giving information as 
to the duration of sunshine, is useful also as 
indicating the amount of cloud during the 
day hours. The corresponding indication 
during the night hours is afforded by the use 
of a camera which is fixed with the axis of the 
lens pointing to the celestial polo. The 
shutter being opened at night when the sun 
is 10° below the horizon, and closed in the 
morning when the sun is again 10° below the 
horizon, an impression is left on the plate 
of the images of Polaris and 5 XJrsae Minoris 
and other neighbouring stars for such time as 
they are not obscured by cloud. The images 
are, of course, in the form of circles centred 
at the image of the celestial pole. This 
instrument is now in continuous operation 
at Greenwich Observatory, and the measure- 
ments of the time during which the two 
stars mentioned are recorded as shining are 
published each day in the Daily Weather 
Report 

^ Q.J,R. Met. SOG. xlvi. 243. 


VI. Instruments for measuring Solar 
Radiation ^ 

A measurement of the duration of sunshine 
is obtained by the Campbell-Stokes sunshine 
recorder, but this instrument gives practically 
no indication of the intensity of the solar 
radiation received throughout the day or 
from one day to another. The intensity of 
solar radiation is a matter of prime concern, 
not only to meteorologists, but to the whole 
human race, yet there are very few instru- 
ments which can claim to measure this 
quantity with any accuracy. Such instru- 
ments are usually somewhat easily deranged 
and also expensive. 

§ (27) Black-bulb lv Vacoo. — The com- 
monest instrument used in this connection 
is the black-bulb thermometer in vacuo. 
This consists of a mercurial maximum thermo- 
meter with its bulb coated with lampblack, 
mounted inside a glass protecting sheath from 
which the air has been exhausted. The instru- 
ment is exposed in the open to the sun’s rays, 
which are readily absorbed by the lampblack, 
and converted into heat, which is indicated 
by a high reading of the thermometer. The 
purpose of the sheath is twofold : first, to 
protect the lampblack from the weather ; 
and secondly, to help provide an insulating 
vacuum which reduces the conduction of heat 
from the thermometer by wind or rain. It is 
usual to assume that the difference between 
the day’s maxima of temperature of the 
black- bulbed thermometer and of a thermo- 
meter in the screen is a measure of the maxi- 
mum solar radiation for the .day, and this 
general statement is probably an approxima- 
tion to the truth, provided that all black-bulb 
temperatures are obtained from a single 
thermometer. The difficulty in the use of 
this method is that readings of different 
black-bulb thermometers, when exposed side 
by side, may differ considerably from one 
another, so that the measure of radiation 
obtained in this way is expressed in different 
units according to the particular black- bulb 
thermometer in use. The variation appears 
to be due to slight differences in the dimensions 
of the thermometers, in the quality of the 
vacuum, and in the character and thickness 
of the black coating. Considerable numbers 
of these thermometers are in use. 

§ (28) Angstrom Compensating Pyrhelio- 
METER. — The instrument for the measurement 
of solar radiation, which has been adopted as 
standard by the International Meteorological 
Congress (Innsbruck, 1905), and by the Inter- 
national Union for Co-operation in Solar 
Research (Oxford, 1905), is the AngstrOm 

* See also “ Radiant Heat and its iSpectnim Dis- 
tribution,’" “ Radiation,” “ Radiation, Measurement 
of Solar, etc.” 
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pyrheliometer. In this instrument solar radia- 
tion is received alternately on two thin strips 
of metal, coated with black. To the back of 
each strip is attached a sensitive thermo- 
junction, and the two junctions are connected 
together through a sensitive galvanometer. 
The junctions are electrically insulated from 
the strips, but are placed so close to them that 
they take up their temperatures. An electric 
current can be passed through either strip 
as desired. To make an observation, one of 
the strips is exposed to solar radiation, and a 
current is passed through the other (which is 
then shielded from radiation), the current 
being adjusted so that the temperatures of 
the strips are equal, as indicated by absence 
of deflection of the galvanometer. The 
current is varied by means of a rheostat and 
measured by a miUiamp^remeter, Assuming 
that the solar energy received by the exposed 
strip is equal to the electrical energy com- 
municated to the other, it is easy to determine 
the former in terms of the measured strength 
of the current and the constants of the strips 
(viz. dimensions, absorbing power of blackened 
surface, and resistance per unit length). 

§ (29) Other Absolute Pyrheliometers.^ 
— Abbott and Fowle have also constructed 
absolute pyrheliometera of different designs, 
which have been employed in a number of 
important investigations. 

§ (30) Silver-disc and Michelson Pyr- 
HELTOMETBRS. — Accurate, but not absolute 
instruments for determining the intensity of 
solar radiation are the silver-disc pyrhelio- 
meter and the Michelson pyrheliometer. In 
both of these instruments solar radiation is 
absorbed by a receiving surface, and the 
increase in temperature of that surface is 
suitably measured. These instruments need 
to be standardised by comparison with 
absolute instruments before the readings can 
be expressed in absolute units, 

§ (31) Callendar Radiation Recorder. — 
As usually constructed this instrument gives 
a continuous record, with the assistance of a 
Callendar electric recorder, of the vertical 
component of radiation received from sun 
and sky. The receiver consists of two resist- 
ance wires coiled on a horizontal mica frame 
placed inside a small glass bulb, one wire 
being bright and the other black. The 
recorder measures and records simply the 
diflerence of temperature between the coils. 
Each receiver is calibrated before issue, so 
that the chart upon which the record is 
obtained can be ruled to show absolute values 
in watts per square centimetre. 

For information regarding other instruments, 
past and present, for measuring solar radiation, 
a paper by R. S. Whipple, in the Transactiom 

^ See also “ Radiant Heat and its Spectrum Dis- 
tribution.’* 


of the Optical Society, London, 1915, should 
be consulted. 

§ (32) Ether Dieeerential Radiometer. 
— This is an instrument recently designed by 
W. H. Dines, F.R.S.^ The purpose of the 
instrument is to determine the radiation from 
the sky by finding the temperature of a full 
radiator which produces the same radiation 
effect upon the instrument as the actual 
radiation from the sky. The instrument 
consists of an ether differential thermometer, 
one bulb of which is exposed to the sky, and 
the other to a source of heat or cold, which 
is radiating fully, of which the temperature 
is measured. When a balance is secured the 
temperature of the radiating source is the 
“ equivalent radiative temperature ” of the 
sky. At night the mean radiative tempera- 
ture is stated to vary in England from about 
- 20° F. in winter to about -b 15° F. in summer 
on clear nights. In order to overcome the 
practical difficulty of providing radiators at 
these low temperatures there is an arrange- 
ment whereby the bulb, which is normally 
exposed to the sky, is only partially so exposed, 
the remainder of the bulb receiving radiation 
from a warm source which is provided. The 
combination of cold and warm radiations upon 
this bulb can be balanced by a radiation upon 
the other bulb which is derived from a source 
of intermediate temperature. The apparatus 
is arranged so that the calculation of the 
equivalent radiative temperature of the sky 
can be performed without difficulty with the 
aid of tables. 

VII. Instruments for determining the 
Motion of Clouds 

§ (33) Nefhoscopes. — Information regard- 
ing the direction of motion and speed of 
clouds is regularly obtained at meteorological 
observatories, and to secure this some form 
of nephoscope is used. Nephoscopes are of 
two lands — (a) direct vision, and (6) reflection 
instruments. In the former the observer 
watches directly a definite cloud, choosing 
the cloud so that he can conveniently interpose 
the indicating part of the nephoscope between 
his eye and the cloud ; in the latter a mirror 
is ruled and divided to provide the indicating 
part of the instrument, and the observer 
watches the image of a cloud pass across the 
mirror. 

(i.) BeMon and Fineman Nephoscopes. — In 
this country two types of nephoscope are in 
general use, one of each of the above kinds. 
They are the Besson comb nephoscope (direct- 
vision instrument) and the Fineman nepho- 
scope (reflection instrument). For details 
The Observers' Handbook, published by H.M. 
Stationery Office, should be consulted. 

“ Q.JM. Md. Soc. xlvi. 399. 
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Nephoscopes enable an observer to deter- 
mine the direction of motion of the cloud, 
but no nephoscope can of itself permit an 
observer to determine the absolute speed of 
the cloud ; all that is possible in the absence 
of further information is a determination of 
the ratio between the speed and the height 
of the cloud, i.e. the angular velocity of the 
cloud about a point on the ground vertically 
below it. 

(ii.) Principle of Nephoscopes . — The prin- 
ciple of the nephoscopes is the same, and may 
be briefly stated thus. Five points in space 
are considered {Fig. 26) ; two (A and B) 
represent the two positions 

at the same height of the 

/ ^ cloud under observation at 

/ the beginning and end of a 

/ convenient interval of time, 

Q a third (C) is a fixed point, 
while the fourth and fifth 
^ (D and E) are points in a 

Fig. 26. horizontal plane near C, 

and at a known vertical 

distance from C, lying in the two lines CA 
and CB. Since AB is also horizontal it is 
clear that DE is parallel to AB. Further, if 
h is the height of the cloud above C, and 
is the vertical distance of the horizontal plane 
containing D and E from C, then 

^^DE 

h ” Aq ■ 

Thus DE is the direction of motion of the 
cloud, and since the length AB, in conjunc- 
tion with the time taken by the cloud to pass 
from A to B, measures the speed of the cloud, 
the above equation gives the speed-height- 
ratio in terms of the speed along DE and the 
known quantity hQ. DE is in the indicating 
part of the instrument, and the direction of 
DE, and the speed along DE, are both measure- 
able with the help of the instrument and a 
stop-watch. It will be seen that if h, the height 
of the cloud, is otherwise known, the absolute 
value of the speed of the cloud can be deter- 
mined. 

§ (34) Camera Obsctjra. — A simple and 
effective instrument for observing clouds in 
the zenith is provided by a “ camera obscura,” 
with a revolving ground glass or screen placed 
in the focal plane of the lens. The ground 
glass should be ruled with a number of equi- 
distant parallel lines. An ordinary camera 
serves quite well for the purpose, if fixed with 
lens axis vertical, the lens being above the 
ground glass. The camera is focussed for 
“ infinity ” and the ground glass is rotated 
until the image of the cloud appears to move 
parallel to the lines ruled on the glass. The 
direction of the lines gives at once the direction 
of the cloud motion. The speed-height-ratio 
can be determined by noting the time required 


by the image to traverse a distance on the 
ground glass equal to a convenient fraction 
(say Ijn) of the focal length of the lens. If 
that time is t seconds, then the speed-height- 
ratio is Ijnt sec.“^, i.e. lOOOfnt milliradians per 
second. 

§ (35) Darwin -Hill Mirror. — Another 
instrument of this type is the Darwin-Hill 
mirror,^ which is a sheet of plate-glass, 50 cm. 
square, silvered on the back, which is fixed 
in a horizontal position and ruled in centi- 
metre squares. A movable eyepiece is pro- 
vided 10 cm. above the surface of the glass, 
through which the reflection of a cloud can 
be viewed. The eyepiece being set vertically 
above a definite intersection of the lines on 
the mirror, the time is noted, and by means 
of a stylographic pen the course of the cloud, 
as defined by the intersection at the mirror- 
surface of the line of sight from the eye to 
the cloud-image, is marked upon the mirror. 
Equal intervals of time are shown by cross - 
marks upon the course as drawn on the 
mirror, and in this way the co-ordinates x 
and y of the apparent position of the cloud on 
the mirror, referred to the horizontal axes 
on the mirror passing through the point 
vertically below the eyepiece, can be written 
down in centimetres. If H km. is the height 
of the cloud, and X and Y km. are its actual 
horizontal distances from the vertical at the 
point of observation, measured parallel to the 
axes defined above, then it is clear that 

H: X: Y = 10:«:2/. 

Hence the direction of the marked course on 
the glass is parallel to that of the cloud, and 
the rate of progress upon the marked course 
is to the speed of the cloud as 10 is to H. 
Two such mirrors can be used at the ends of 
a measured base line to observe the same cloud, 
and a comparison of the co-ordinates obtained 
on the mirrors for simultaneous observations 
of the cloud will enable a determination of 
the height of the cloud to be made. For, using 
suffixes 1 and 2 to denote corresponding 
quantities measured from the two mirrors, 
we have 

H:Xi=10:a;i, 
and H;X 2 = 10 :a; 2 * 

Thus H:Xi-X 2 = 10:jri-cr2. 

If the axis of x be chosen to be in the direction 
of the line joining the mirrors, then Xi - X 2 = D, 
the length of the measured base line in kilo- 
metres, thus 

H : D= 10 : x^-x^, 

which is an equation for finding H. It is, 
however, difficult to be quite certain that 
both observers are dealing with the same 
portion of cloud, even if they are in 
telephonic communication. The method is 

^ See “ Position-Finder, The, Mirror,” Vol. IV. 
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effective for rapidly finding upper- air currents 
on a clear day, provided means is available 
for projecting vertically a shell which is timed 
to burst and produce a visible puff of smoke 
at about the desired height. 

VIII. Variotts Instruments for Use 
ON Aircraft ^ 

§ (36) Meteorograph for Kite Balloons. 
— A meteorograph for kite balloons has been 
devised at the Royal Aircraft Establishment, 
and is used with success. It consists of a 
number of separate instruments (altimeter, 
thermometer, aeroplane compass, fan anemo- 
meter) mounted upon an aerofoil. The indicat- 
ing dials or scales of the instruments are 
brought together upon a vertical partition 
arranged athwart the aerofoil, and a small 
camera with a kinematograph film is fixed in 
the aerofoil in such a way that a composite 
photograph of these indicators can be secured. 
By a clockwork mechanism exposures are 
made at regular intervals throughout an 
ascent. The aerofoil is suitably mounted upon 
the cable of the kite balloon, sufficiently far 
from the balloon itself to be free from the large 
disturbing influence on the wind which is 
produced by the balloon, and its shape ensures 
that it is always correctly orientated to agree 
with the prevailing wind direction. Con- 
sequently the aeroplane compass correctly 
indicates the wind direction at the position of 
the aerofoil. From the series of photographs 
on the film it is easy to draw up a table 
showing corresponding values of tempera- 
ture, wind direction, and wind speed at 
the different heights attained, since each 
photograph shows clearly simultaneous read- 
ings of each of the instruments. 

§ (37) The Aeroplane Psychrombter is a 
combination of dry- and wet-bulb thermo- 
meters which is used for obtaining observa- 
tions of temperature and humidity in the 
upper air by the pilot of an aeroplane. The 
cockpit of an aeroplane is an unsuitable place 
for measuring air temperature, since conditions 
there are affected by various sources of error, 
of which the heat from the engine is the chief. 
It is necessary to expose a thermometer for 
obtaining air temperature on a strut upon 
the wing of the machine in order to secure a 
good exposure, and a thermometer so placed 
may be 4 feet or more distant from the 
observer. Some means of magnifying the 
stem and scale is therefore required to enable 
readings to be made. The earlier aeroplane 
thermometers were spirit thermometers, the 
liquid being coloured deep red and the bulb 
being large in relation to the bore of the tube, 
so that the scale was very open, about 5® F. 

^ See also Vol. V., “ Instruments for Use in Air- 
craft.’* 


to the inch. The stem w^as made of lens- 
fronted glass, which magnified the bore 
laterally but not longitudinally, and the 
mount of the thermometer was a large block 
of wood, of which the back was hollowed to 
fit the strut, while the front was painted white* 
with black graduations and figuring for the 
thermometer scale. The bulb was surrounded 
by a metal “ honey-comb ” bounded by a 
sheet of bright metal so arranged that when 
fixed to the machine air passed freely over 
the bulb, but direct solar radiation could not 
reach it. This thermometer was easy to read 
from the pilot’s seat, but it suffered from the 
disadvantage that it was sluggish in action, 
and was therefore unsuitable for observations 
of temperature when the machine was climb- 
ing or descending rapidly. 

The more modern instrument consists of 
an ordinary mercurial thermometer with a 
small bulb fixed upon a porcelain mount. 
The graduations are on the stem of the thermo- 
meter. The scale value is not particularly 
open, but is about 18° F. to the inch. Sucii 
a thermometer is much more sensitive to 
changes of temperature than the large- bulbed 
spirit thermometer just described. To render 
it readable at a distance of 4 feet a 2-inch 
diameter lens, of 
focal length 
about 4 inches, 
is mounted on a 
slide in front of 
it, the axis of 
the slide being 
parallel to the 
stem of the ther- 
mometer, and a 
two-string or a 
Bowden - wire 
control is pro- 
vided so that 
the lens can be 
moved up or 
down by the 
observer until 
the end of the 
mercury column 
and the scale in 
the immediate 
vicinity of it are 
seen in the field 
of view, when 
reading is easy. 

A second ther- 
mometer is 
mounted along- 
side the first to 
act as wet bulb, and a similar reading 
lens is provided for it, the two lenses being 
arranged in the same sliding mount and 
moved together. The bulbs of the thermo- 
meters are not proteeted specially from radia- 
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tion since the ventilation experienced is in 
general sufficient to counteract radiation 
effects. In any doubtful case it is not difficult 
to manipulate the machine so that the thermo- 
meters are in the shade of the vings while 
observations are made. Fig. 27 shows the 
arrangement. 

Special tables for obtaining relative 
humidity, vapour pressure, etc., from the 
dry- and wet-bulb readings are used, to suit 
the special conditions of ventilation to which 
the thermometers are subjected. 

§ (38) Dobson Baeothermograph. — A 
useful instrument for use on aeroplanes is 
the Dobson barothermograph, which records 
temperature as a function of pressure as the 
Dines balloon meteorograph.^ The scale, 
however, is not microscopic, hut readable 
without special appliances other than a trans- 
parent celluloid scale, which is ruled to show 
isobars and isotherms in two series of curves 
intersecting approximately at right angles. 
Pressure is measured by two parallel sets of 
aneroid boxes, of which the terminals move 
in opposite directions and are connected to 
a cross-lever wffiich is pivoted at a point 
midway between the terminals. The sets of 
boxes therefore assist each other so far as 
rotation of the cross-lever due to change of 
pressure is concerned, but any inertia effects 
due to vibration of the engine of the aeroplane 
are cancelled, because they are felt as equal 
and opposite forces on the two sets of aneroid 
boxes. The temperature element is a bi- 
metallic coil of steel and brass of the usual 
type placed in a cubical cell which is provided 
with numerous ventilation holes on three of 
its faces. The cross-lever of the aneroid 
system and the arm of the thermograph are 
connected together by a system of jointed 
rods with a writing-point at the middle joint 
of the system. The result is that the isotherms 
are very nearly circles described about a series 
of definite positions of the end of the thermo- 
graph arm, and the isobars are nearly circles 
described about a series of definite positions 
of the end of the aneroid cross-lever arm. 
The joints are jewelled to eliminate friction 
and all the moving parts are very carefully 
balanced to eliminate blurred records due to 
engine vibration. The records are made by 
a sharp metal point writing on a smoked card, 
and are “ fixed ” before tabulation by flowing 
a quick-drying lacquer over the surface. The 
case of the instrument is stream-lined and 
arranged for attachment to a leading edge 
of a plane. 

The scale values are approximately as follows: 
10 mb. = 10° P. = 4 mm. From a tabulation of 
pressure and temperature which is made direct 
from the record it is easy to draw up a corre- 
sponding tabulation of temperature at definite 
1 See “ Air, Investigation of Upper,” § (7). 


heights, using the barometric formula or its 
equivalent in table or diagram form. 

Figs. 28 and 29 are a view of the instrument 
and a reproduction of an actual record. The 



latter shows separate curves for the ascent 
and descent. 

It will be noticed that this instrument is 
well adapted for obtaining air densities. 



Density depends upon pressure and tempera- 
ture only, consequently lines of equal density 
could also be drawn upon the celluloid scale, 
with the aid of which a tabulation of pressure 
or temperature or height against density could 
be made. A knowledge of the density at 
different levels is important in gunnery. 
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METEOROLOGICAL OPTICS 

§ (1) Introduction-. — The study of meteoro- 
logical optics is concerned with those pro- 
perties of light which depend on the atmosphere 
and on the occurrence of dust, water, or ice 
suspended in it. 

More or less complete accounts of various 
phenomena coming within the province of 
meteorological optics are to be found in 
treatises on light, notably in the Traite 
d'optique of M. E. Mascart (Gauthier Villars, 
1893). The most exhaustive account of the 
subject is in Meteorologische Optiky a work 
which was mostly written "by J. M, Pernter 
and was completed by his pupil F. M. Exner 
(BraumuUer, Wien und Leipzig, 1910).^ It 
should be noted, however, that some of 
Pernter and Exner’s work requires revision 
in the light of modem knowledge, and, more- 
over, that there are still a certain number of 
phenomena which have not yet received satis- 
factory explanation. Amongst short summaries 
of the subject that of Humphreys (Physics of 
the Air, Philadelphia, 1920) must be mentioned. 

Notes for the use of observers will be found 
in the Observers' Handbook of the Meteorological 
Office. These are based on instructions pre- 
pared by J, M. Pernter for the International 
Meteorological Committee. 

§ (2) The Apparent Form oe the Sky. — 
The actual boundary of the atmosphere 
being indefinite and the heavenly bodies 
seen in the sky — the sun by day and the 
stars by night — being practically at an 
infinite distance, it might be supposed that 
the sky would seem to be at the same distance 
from an observer in all directions. This 
is not the case, however. The sky seems 
nearer overhead than close to the horizon; 
constellations, as well as sun and moon, appear 
to be larger when low down. The apparent 
form of the sky is to most people a segment 
of a sphere. The ratio of the dimensions of 
the segment can be estimated by judging the 
position of the middle points of arcs on the 
sky and determining instrumentally the angles 
the arcs subtend to the eye. For example, 
the elevation of a point which to the eye 
appears as the middle point of the arc from 
horizon to zenith is found to be about 22°, 
whereas if the sky were a hemisphere the 
middle point of such an arc would have had 
an elevation of 45° The observations are 
consistent vith the assumption that the 
apparent distance of the horizon is about four 
times that of the zenith. 

The explanation given by Humphreys for this 
curious phenomenon is that when looking at clouds 
wo realise that the clouds overhead are actually 
nearer to us than those at less elevation. Even when 

^ A second edition 1ms just appeared. 


the sky is blue one accepts it as a slightly curved 
surface : the heavenly bodies seem to be embedded 
in this surface rather than far beyond it. Some 
theorists have put forward a more elaborate explana- 
tion according to which the scale to which the mind 
refers the size of distant objects depends on the 
position of the eye in its socket. A simple illustrative 
experiment is to gaze for a few seconds at the sun 
when it is not too bright. On turning away from 
the sun complementary images appear on the tired 
retina. Such images are said to look large when 
near the horizon and diminish as the eye is turned 
upwards, but in the experience of the present writer 
this is not the case, so that, for his eyes at any rate, 
the explanation breaks down. 

This physiological or psychical phenomenon 
has to be remembered when various observa- 
tions are reviewed. It explains the great 
apparent height of mountains, which appear 
to shut off half the sky when their elevation 
is only 22° ; it makes the ends of a rainbow 
appear wider than the middle, and makes a 
halo, when seen round a low sun, elliptical 
rather than circular. In the routine of 
practical meteorology it probably leads to 
exaggerated estimates of the proportion of 
the sky that is cloud-covered. 

§ (3) Refraction in the Atmosphere. — The 
atmosphere being a medium whose density is 
not uniform, light is propagated through it 
not in straight lines but along curved rays.^ 
How this happens may be pictured most 
readily by reference to the wave-theory of 
light. Suppose a wave to be advancing from 
a distant source of light at nearly the same 
level as the observer, the upper and lower 
parts of the wave will be in air differing 
slightly in density, and the upper part will 
generally move the faster. Accordingly the 
wave front will rotate, and the light reaching 
the observer’s eye will seem to come from a 
point above the actual source. A useful 
analogy is that of sea waves which wheel 
round when one end, being in shallower water, 
moves more slowly than the other. 

The radius of curvature of a ray may bo calculated 
from the formula 

1 __d?;/dra diJ^ldn 

r V fjL * 

in which r is the required radius, v is the speed of 
light, fi is the index of refraction, and dw is measured 
at right angles to the ray from the lighter to the 
denser medium. 

It follows that if, as is usual, the distribution 
of density is symmetrical and the ray is therefore in 
one plane throughout its course, the total rotation 
of the wave front is given by the equations 

J li da J " /t 

in which f denotes the angle between the ray and the 
normal to a surface of equal density. 

* See Trigonometrical Heights and Terrestrial 
and Astronomic Eefraction.” 
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§ (4) Astronomical RErRACTioN. — The 
displacement of the stars by refraction is of 
great importance in observational astronomy, 
and much attention has been given to the 
estimation of its magnitude. ^ 

To evaluate the displacement theoretically 
we may use the integral obtained in the last 
paragraph. 

To a first approximation 

^ = (/xo-l) tan^, 

where ^ is the zenith distance of a star and 
IXq is the index of refraction of the air at ground 
level. 

When a second approximation is required 
the curvature of the atmosphere must be 
allowed for, and the following formula is 
obtained — 

e~C tan (^- A^), 
where C=4 (mo - 1)(3 - 


R being the radius of the earth and H the 
height of the homogeneous atmosphere. 

A formula of this type was given by Bradley ; 
the theoretical evaluation of the coefficients 
appears to be due to Rayleigh. 

The value of the constant A determined 
by Biot and Arago from astronomical observa- 
tions is 3-25. Rayleigh’s theory would give 
a somewhat higher value. The constant C is 
60-6 seconds or nearly -0003 radian. 

The following table (after Bessel) gives the 
correction for refraction at 760 mm. and 
8-5° C. : 


Zenith 
' Uiataiioe. 

f Correction, 

Zenith 

Distanue. 

Correction. 


10" 

60“ 

100" 

20 

21 

70 

167 

30 

33 

80 

316 

40 

48 

86 

686 

50 

69 

90 

2094 


§ (5) Rising and Setting of the Heavenlij 
Bodies. — It will be seen that according to 
the preceding table when the zenith distance 
of a heavenly body is apparently 90® its 
actual distance exceeds 90° by 2094"'' or 35'. 
This correction is greater than the apparent 
diameter of sun or moon, so that when either 
of these luminaries is seen on the horizon its 
geometrical position is completely below that 
level. 

In estimating the time of sunrise the 
practice of meteorologists^ is to allow for 
refraction and go by the time at which the 
centre of the sun is on the horizon ; the true 
distance of the centre of the sun from the 
zenith is assumed to be 90° 34'. 

^ See “ Trigonometrical Heights,” etc. 

* Tnterrtational Meteorological Tables^ p, B. 15. 


It should be remarked, however, that any 
unusual distribution of temperature may 
modify the course of the sun’s rays and 
occasion a distortion of the image, and the 
time of sunrise or sunset may be affected by 
many seconds. 

§ (6) The Green Ray. — ^When the sun sets 
under favourable conditions the last glimpse 
of it is coloured a brilliant green. The 
phenomenon and the corresponding one at 
sunrise are explained by the unequal refraction 
of light of different colours. 

§ (7) Refraction in Survey Work. — An 
important part of the accurate survey of a 
country lies in the determination of level. ^ 
To ascertain the difference of level between 
two spots the observer has two graduated 
staves set up and views them from an inter- 
mediate position. The instrument he uses is 
provided with a telescope which can rotate 
about a vertical axis, the optical axis remain- 
ing horizontal, and he examines the two staves 
in turn, ascertaining the graduations which 
appear to be at the same level. The most 
satisfactory time of day for surveying is when 
the sun is low, as the air is least turbulent, 
but at such times the layers near the grotind 
are considerably cooler than those above and 
the rays of light are not straight but curved 
with the convexity upwards. In the circum- 
stances the staff-graduations which appear to 
be at the same level are really at different 
heights. The error introduced in this way is 
quite appreciable, but it can be eliminated by 
arranging the routine of observation so that 
positive and negative errors cancel one 
another. 

The error in a single observation may bo computed 
by the formula 

“ jj. ill 10“ dA’ 

where a is the distance from telescope to staff, 

M is the index of refraction of the air, 

T is the temperature on the centigrade scale, 
h is the height above ground, and 
e is the error in the observed height in so far 
as it is due to the cause under discussion. 

Any, the same, unit may be used for e, s, and h. 

§ (8) The Distance of the Horizon. — 
The distance of the horizon which bounds the 
field of view of an observer looking over the 
sea or a level plain depends to a certain extent 
on the meteorological conditions. 

The horizon is determined by the cone of 
rays which reach the observer’s eye having 
originated as tangents to the globe. If the 
air were of uniform density these rays would 
be straight lines, and in that case the distance 

® Sec " Surveying and Surveying Instruments, ” 

(31), (32), Vol. IV., also “ Trigonometrical Heights, 
etc.’* 
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of the horizon could be found from the simple 

formula 

Sq= v2AR, 


in which h is the height of the observer and R 
the radius of the globe, whilst the depression 
of the horizon, i.e. the inclination of the rays 
as received by the observer, would be 5 q, given 
by the relation 


^0 = 


/2A 
V R* 


When the air is not of uniform density the 
horizon is still determined by rays which 
stai-t as tangents to the globe, but these rays 
are curved instead of being straight. If the 
air is warmer below than above, the rays 
curve upwards, and the distance of the horizon 
corresponding with a given height of the 
observer’s eye is decreased. At the same 
time the inclination of the rays received by 
the eye is, increased. On the other hand, 
when the iapse-rate ^ of air-density is high, 
as, for example, when there is warm air over 
cold water, the horizon may be very consider- 
ably raised. 

A classical instance of the latter phenomenon 
occurred on July 26, 1797, when the whole 
French coast from Calais to St. Valery was 
seen from the shore at Hastings. A good 
example of the former effect is the observation 
of Cook, who, in 1773, saw a large iceberg 
disappear below the horizon as the result of 
the lowering of air temperature on the passage 
of a snow squall. 


The depression of the horizon is given by the 
formula 


where U is the height of the observer’s eye, R the 
radius of the earth (6-4 x T is the temperature 

( centigrade) at the ground level on the actual horizon, 
To is the temperature at the observer’s eye, and 5 is 
the depression in radians. 

In the theoretically simple case of a uniform 
lapse- rate of temperature 

and in this cose the distance of the actual horizon 
is found from the relation 

« -3680 \/a[^1 +3-2® 

the unit of length in these formulae being the metre. 

Looming . — The word looming is used for 
an illusion which makes objects appear 
bigger than they are. When conditions are 
favourable for increasing the distance of the 
horizon the vertical scale of distant objects 
is also increased and they “loom,” but this 
is not the only possible cause of looming, 

1 See “ Atmosphere, Physics of the,” § (5). 


§ (9) Inferior Mirage.— When the air 
very close to the ground is much heated it 
may happen that rays of light can pass into 
this lowest layer and curve upwards again. 
In such circumstances an observer will receive 
the same impression as if the rays had been 
reflected from the surface of water ; when 
he can thus see an object and its inverted 
image he is said to observe a mirage ; that 
term is used somewhat loosely, however, for 
other kindred phenomena. The illusion of the 
presence of water is frequent, but it does not 
always occur. 

In the diagram (Fig. 1 ), which is drawn with 
the vertical scale enormously exaggerated, 0 
represents the eye of an observer, S the 
actual position of a conspicuous object. The 
observer sees the object directly at P (he is 



Fm. 1. — Production of Inferior Mirage. 

unconscious of the fact that P is slightly 
below S) and an inverted image at Q. The 
condition for the mirage to be possible is that 
light can pass from S to 0 by two different 
paths. The illusion of the presence of water 
is assisted by the reflection of the sky B above 
S. This is seen in direction OL. It may not 
be produced if the effective background behind 
S consists of sand-hills instead of sky. 

When the sheet of water is apparently 
present its near edge will be determined by 
rays which almost graze the ground. The 
illusion of reeds growing by the water-side is 
produced by the vertical extension of the 
images of pebbles which happen to be suitably 
placed (as at T in the diagram). 

It has been mentioned that a rapid increase 
of air density ^ from below upwards leads to a 
narrowing of the horizon ; the horizon in this 
sense is really identical with the near edge 
of the sheet of “ water,” but it may happen 
that it does look like the ordinary horizon, 
and in such circumstances an object beyond 
the “ horizon ” and its reflection or mirage 
may be merged and seem to float in the 
air. 

Though typical of tropical deserts, mirage 
is not infrequently to be observed in 
England. Excellent examples have been 
seen on level wood pavement in the London 
suburbs, wide roads appearing to be com- 
pletely iBooded, 

* When air is boated by contact with a hot sur- 
face the pressure, which is determined by the weight 
of the superincumbent atmosphere, is not altered, 
but the density is reduced. In spite of the convection 
currents the average density of the air very close to 
the ground is lower than that of the air above It. 
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The same type of mirage can occur at sea ; 
much more frequently it happens that when 
a distant coast is looked at a bright whitish 
strip is seen along the sea-horizon in front of 
the coast. To the casual observer the strip 
seems to be the actual shore. In this case 
the mirage or reflection of the land is of little 
depth and is not noticeable, the bright strip 
is the reflection of the sky. The phenomenon 
is an indication that the sea is warmer than 
the air above it. 

Shimmermg . — An invariable accompaniment 
of the inferior mirage seen over a hot land 
surface is shimmering, a tremulous movement 
evidently due to refraction through the 
irregular boundaries of the convection currents. 
It is not uncommon, especially among rifle- 
men, for mere shimmering to be spoken of 
as mirage when no true mirage is to be 
observed. It will be noticed, however, that 
a shot directed along the line of sight, OP of 
Fig. 1, would pass below the target S, so 
that in such circumstances it is necessary to 
aim high. 

§ (10) SuPERiOE Mirage. — Another type of 
mirage is that in which the reflecting layer is 
above the observer. The necessary condition 
is an exaggerated falling off of air density at 
a certain height, implying a sharp “ inversion ” 
or increase of temperature with height. In 
this case the object is seen inverted, and 
frequently there is an erect image above the 
inverted one, indicating that three alternative 
routes are available for the light from object 
to observer. The most striking examples of 
the phenomenon have been reported from 
the Arctic regions ; on one occasion a ship 
twenty-eight miles away, and therefore far 
below the horizon, was seen reversed in the 
air and actually recognised. 

In the diagram (fig. 2) BC is the layer in 



Fig. 2. — Production of Superior Mirage. 


which the lapse rate is high and the rays are 
ourved“-the curve is a parabola. The ray 
which reaches the observer 0 as if coming from 
P appertains to an inverted image, that from 
Q to an erect one. 

Fata Morgana. — FaJta Morgana is the Italian 
nanie for Morgan the Fairy, the legendary 
half-sister of King Arthur. The mirage seen 
across the Straits of Messina suggested to the 
poetical palaces in the fairyland where Fata 
Morgana reigned, and her name is now given 
to mirages Seen in like situations where there 


is much distortion and repetition of images. 
In such eases superior and inferior mirages 
may be produced simultaneously by interlacing 
currents of air. 

§ (11) Scintillation or Twinkling of 
Stars. — Every one is familiar with the twink- 
ling of stars, a rapid and irregular fluctuation 
of the colour as well as of the intensity of the 
light. The nearer the horizon the more 
vigorous the twinkling. Except when very 
near the horizon the planets do not twinkle 
appreciably, hut their images, like those of 
the sun and moon, when seen in the telescope 
exhibit an analogous phenomenon, a rippling 
of the contour. The spectrum of a twinkling 
star shows light and dark bands which 
move sometimes in succession from the 
violet to the red or vice versa and sometimes 
oscillate. 

The explanation of scintillation is found in 
the irregularities in the distribution of tem- 
perature and humidity in the air ; the surfaces 
of equal index of refraction are not everywhere 
flat and horizontal but twisted into all sorts 
of irregularities, so that the atmosphere may 
be regarded as containing flaws, and the fronts 
of the waves of light on their way from a star 
to the eye do not remain plane. If such ir- 
regularities did not occur, the pencil which 
just fills the pupil of the observer’s eye would 
have throughout its course a cross-section 
equal in area to the pupil. In the actual 
atmosphere the cross-section of the pencil as 
it enters the atmosphere must vary, and, 
therefore, the amount of energy entering the 
eye fluctuates. Moreover, the path of the red 
light which reaches the eye is not quite so 
much curved as that of the violet light (the 
paths may be separated by a metre or more), 
and the fluctuations in the brightness of 
different colours will be more or less in- 
dependent. The theory explains not only the 
ordinary direct observations of twinkling but 
the passage of the bright and dark patches 
in the spectrum. The regular movement of 
these patches shows that the “ flaws ” in the 
atmosphere move mostly in one direction, 
which can be shown to be from west to east. 
How it is that the movement is slow enough 
to be visible does not seem to have been 
adequately explained. 

Shadow Bands. — Another phenomenon 
which has been explained by the movement 
of these flaws ” in the atmosphere is observed 
just before the totality of a solar eclipse, when 
a white wall, for example, may look as if light 
reflected from a rippled water surface were 
falling on it. 

§ (12) Diffraction. The Colours of the 
Sky. — Lord Rayleigh’s theory^ provides a 
general explanation of the blue of the midday 
sky. To explain the appearance of red and 
^ See “ Scattering of Light,” Vol. IV. 
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other shades at sunset the absorption, or 
rather the extinction, of the Hght either before 
or after the diffraction to which the colour is 
mainly due must be allowed for. The short 
waves which are produced most freely when 
the sunlight is incident on the atmosphere 
are also scattered most readily on their passage 
through the lower strata. 

To estimate the brightness of the light of 
any colour reaching the eye from a particular 
elementary portion of the atmosphere, the 
intensity of the same colour in the original 
beam from the sun must be multiplied by 
three factors. The first represents the pro- 
portion of the light which gets as far as the 
diffracting element, the second the fraction 
which is diffracted there, the third the pro- 
portion of this light which reaches the eye 
without being diverted by secondary diffrac- 
tion. The first and third factors decrease as 
the length of the path of the light through 
the atmosphere is increased ; these factors 
are smaller for the smaller wave - lengths. 
On the other hand the second factor is greater 
for small wave-lengths. When the total 
length of the path is moderate this second 
factor is of most importance and blue light 
reaches the eye most readily, but when this 
total length is greater, i.e. for the sky near 
the horizon, with a low sun it is the red light 
which prevails, the path being long^ enough 
to provide an adec^^uate amount of red diffracted 
light, not long enough to extinguish it. When 
the sun is low it appears a golden yellow, 
whilst the sky near the horizon is red, shading 
off through pale yellow to pale blue and 
the deeper blue overhead. 

Pioneer work in the way of numerical 
computation of the intensity of different 
colours of the spectrum in skylight when the 
sun is on or below the horizon has been 
published by P. Gruner.^ Eds calculations, 
though not carried far enough for detailed 
comparison with observation, establish the 
fact that diffraction by air molecules is 
sufficient to account for the red colour of the 
sunset sky. 

The experiments of Professor R. W. Wood ^ 
show that if the light of the sky were due 
entirely to diffraction by the air there would 
be no glare or excess of brightness in the 
region near the sun. The actual excess (the 
light one diameter from the sun is about five 
times as bright as more remote parts of the 
sky) ® is to be attributed to diffraction by 

1 Beitrage z. Phyaik d. Freien AtmospMre, 1919, 
viii. 120. , 

» PhU, Mag., 1920, Scr. 6, xxxix. 430. 

* This refers to visible light ; the contrast in the 
ease of thermal energy is more striking. The 
following table refers to observations at Mount 
Whitney (Anjials of the Astrophysical Observatory of 
the Smiihsonian InatitiAion, iii. 145). The unit of 
brightness is 1/10“ of the brightness of the centre 
of the sun. The brightness of any part of the sky 
is regarded as the sum of two parts — A, a function of 


foreign matter, i.e. dust, and possibly water- 
drops and ice-crystals in the air. The most 
brilliant sky colours, notably those which 
followed the Krakatoa eruption, are to be 
attributed to fine dust. 

The colours of the sky are affected by the 
presence of clouds. If the line of sight passes 
for long distances in shadow the sky fre- 
quently takes a greenish hue, the blue light 
being reduced in strength in comparison vith 
that of greater wave-length and not being 
reinforced by sunlight diffracted in the lower 
levels. 

The phenomena of sunset and sunrise, as 
observed with cloudless skies and a clear 
atmosphere, must be set out in further detail. 

Two series of phenomena are recognised, 
which may be denoted primary and secondary, 
the primary occurring before the secondary at 
sunset, after at sunrise. For convenience of 
description, only the sunset sequence will be 
detailed. 

Sunset and Sunrise Colours. Primary Series. 
— (a) The ruddy counterglow in the east 
appears when the sun is still above the horizon. 
Its upper limit remains steady after the sun 
sets, but from that time it is encroached on 
by the earth shadow or dark segment which 
gradually eclipses it. 

(6) The over sun glare (Dammerungsschein) is 
a white luminous area which is seen well above 
the sun as it nears the horizon. 

(c) After sunset there is a bright segment of 
red or gold, the upper boundary of which is 
the twilight arch (Dammerungshogen). 

{d) The oversun glare develops at sunset 
into the Burple-light. According to observa- 
tions made by Miethe and Lehmann ^ in 
Assouan this development proceeds from the 
outer edge inwards. The purple-light is said 
to be at its brightest when the sun is about 
4° below the horizon. The purple-light ii 
initially almost a circle with radius betweer 
25° and 45°. It disappears rather quickly 
subsiding on to the twilight arch when th< 


the elevation of the point, and B, a function of th< 
distance from tiie centre of the sun. 


A 


Soltir 

Distance. ' 

Brightness. 

Solar 

Distance. 

Brightness. 

2® 

5560 

10® 

298 

3 

2586 

16 

142 

4 

1366 

80 

62 


B 


Elevation. 

Brightness. 

Elevation. 

BrlghtnesB. 

0-10® 

320 

40-55° 

89 

10-20 

174 

55-75 

70 

20-30 

187 

76-90 

59 

80-40 

112 




* Met. 28., 1909, xxvi. 101. 
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sun is some 6° below the horizon. The 
beautiful Alpine afterglow is seen on mountains 
illuminated by the purple-light. 

Secondary Series, — The secondary series 
includes the secondary counterglow with a 
secondary dark segment below it, a secondary 
oversun glare, a secondary twilight arch, and 
finally a secondary purple - light. Observa- 
tions of the complete secondary series are 
rare. The secondary twilight arch has been 
identified with the boundary of the primary 
dark segment after its passage through the 
zenith. 

The phenomena fall into two classes, those 
due to diffraction by the gaseous molecules 
and those due to diffraction by dust in 
suspension in the upper regions of the 
atmosphere. 

In the latter class are included the oversun 
glare and the purple -light. In this connection 
it is important to notice that the purple-light 
was seen at its best at the time of the Krakatoa 
eruption, and that the distance from the sun 
of the brightest region agreed with that of 
Bishop’s ring. Spectral analysis indicates 
that the purples may be regarded legitimately 
as the sum of red and sky-blue. 

The secondary series is attributed by Pemter 
to light which has undergone diffraction twice, 
but the theory presents difficT;lties. 

§ (13) Polarisation of Light, (i.) From 
the Sky . — The polarisation of the light from 
the sky was discovered by Arago. The 
maximum polarisation occurs at 90° from the 
sun. As was pointed out by Stokes, if the 
skylight were entirely due to diffraction of 
direct sunlight by very small particles the 
polarisation at this angle would be complete, 
and the fact that the polarisation is in the 
plane through the sun was of importance in 
establishing the theory that the displacement 
of the ether in the light wave was perpendi- 
cular to the plane of polarisation.^ Actually 
the polarisation is not complete. Some of 
the light reaching the eye has been diffracted 
more than once, and the existence of this 
secondary diffraction, arising from the small 
particles of the air or less regularly from 
grosser matter in suspension, explains the 
observed facts. 

The primary diffracted light from the sky 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the sun 
should not be polarised. Observation shows 
that there is polarisation in this region. This 
polarisation probably is a consequence of the 
secondary diffraction. The primary diffracted 
light which reaches any point of the atmo- 
sphere comes from all directions, but most of 
it must come from the directions in which the 
air extends furthest, i.e. from near the horizon. 

* According to the electromagnetic theory of 
light it is the electric force which is at right angles 
to the plane of polarisation. 


Such light is polarised in such a way that the 
** displacement ” in the light vector is nearly 
vertical, and the statement is also true after 
the light is diffracted again. On the vertical 
great circle through the sun there are neutral 
points where the primary and secondary 
diffraction just balance and the light is un- 
polarised. 

These points are : 

Arago’s neutral point about 160° from the sun. 

Babinet’s „ „ ,, 20° above the sun. 

Brewster’s „ „ „ 20° below the sun. 

The distances from the sun vary through 
ranges of 5° or more. 

The hypothesis of secondary diffraction is due to 
Soret. It should be mentioned, however, that it is 
doubtful 2 whether secondary diffraction by air 
molecules would be adeq^uate to produce the observed 
effects, and Exner has recently ® suggested that it is 
caused by reflection of the primary diffracted light 
by the grosser particles in the air. 

(ii.) From a Landscape . — With a clear sky 
the light received from solid objects is 
polarised in the same way as the sky would 
be in the same directions. With a cloudy 
sky, on the other hand, the polarisation is in 
a vertical plane. Exner explains these facts * 
by consideration of the minute facets from 
which the light must be reflected, pointing 
out that in the case of the cloudy sky the 
most brilliant illumination is from the zenith. 
The light from the clouds is not itself 
polarised. 

§ (14) Rainbows. — Rainbows are seen when 
the sun shines upon falling rain. Sometimes 
only one bow or part of it is seen, sometimes 
two. Both bows have their centres at the 
point opposite to the sun below the horizon 
of the observer. The inner or primary bow, 
which is the brighter, has an angular radius 
of about 41°. The outer or secondary bow 
has a radius of about 52°. The primary bow 
is normally coloured red on the outside, and 
shows colours in the order of the spectrum 
with violet inside, whilst in the secondary bow 
the colours are in the reverse order. The 
space between the bows is somewhat darker 
than the rest of the sky. In favourable circum- 
stances, with a low sun and a heavy cloud 
for background, the contrast is striking. The 
colours of the bows are not always developed 
to the same extent, the widths and brightness 
of the successive bands being variable. More- 
over, some of the colours, notably the violet 
or pink, may be repeated, sometimes with a 
colourless interval, so that supernumerary 
bows are seen. These supernumerary bows are 
inside the primary. 

» Marie A. Schlrmann, Meteor ologische Zs., 1920, 
xxxvii. 12. 

* Meteorologische Zs,, 1920, xxxvii. 115. 

^ L.c. p. 114. 
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The general explanation of the rainbow 
appears to have been first given by Theodorich ^ 
about 1311, and Antonins de Bominus, at the 
end of the sixteenth century, gave an experi- 
mental demonstration with globes filled with 
water. The theory was placed on a numerical 
basis by Descartes in 1637, and the explanation 
of the colours was given by Newton in Kis 
OpticJcs (1704). According to the geometrical 
theory of Newton, rainbows should always 
have the same distribution of colour. To 
account for the variations, and especially for 
the supernumerary bows, the wave theory is 


here.^ We shall endeavour to show to what 
extent the actual colours of the rainbow 
depend on the undulatory nature of light. 

The primary rainbow is due to light which 
has been reflected once internally in the 
raindrops. To simplify the consideration of 
how the bow originates we may confine 
attention at first to the course of mono- 
chromatic rays which come from a particular 
point of the luminary and enter a spherical 
drop in a specified diametral j^lane. After 
the first refraction the rays touch a certain 
caustic, after the internal reflection they touch 



Fig. 3.--llainbows : Primary and Secondary, From a Photograph by G. A. Clarke. 


required. This was pointed out by Young 
in 1804. The way in which the problem could 
be treated mathematically was shown by 
Potter in 1835, and his work was completed 
by Airy in 1836 in the same volume of the 
Transactiom of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society, It is a curious fact that the general 
recognition of Airy’s work was delayed by 
the unsuggeative title of his paper, “ On the 
Intensity of Light in the Neighbourhood of 
a Caustic.” The detailed specification of 
the colours of rainbows caused by drops 
of various sizes was made possible by 
Masoart, who pointed out the law according 
to which the intensity of light of various 
wave-lengths should vary, and was completed 
by Pemter.® 

The Newtonian theory is given in elementary 
text-books of optics and need not be discussed 

* Preston, Theory of Light, § 317. 

® Wiemr Akad. Sitz. Bd. 106, § 153. 


another caustic, and on emergence they will 
touch a third. The form of this third caustic 


® For convenience of referen(‘e the essential 
formulae for ttie rays with minimum deviation may 
bo written down. They are : 

Primary bow — 


sin i sin r, 2 coa cos r, 
sin % irif™ , cos i « \/ ^ 


sin ■ 


3 ' 8 

,7r-D 

3 ^ 

Secondary bow — 

sin i sin r, 3 cos i «/jt. cos f, 

V' 


8 


1 


sin - 1)«(8 

In these formulae i is tlio anpile of incidence, and 
f the angle of refraction into tlie drop, both for the 
rays with minimum deviation. 1> is tliis deviation, 
and fi the Index of refraction. 
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is indicated in. Figs, 4 and 5. It Kas two 
asymptotes which are themselves rays. For 
these rays the deviation from the direction 
of the incident light is a minimum. This is 



Fig. 4. — ^The Passage of Light through a Eamdrop. 
From Humphreys’ Phgsics of the Air. AB, A'B', 
and ACB''' represent wave-fronts. 


reinforcement on the lines where crest inter- 
sects crest and interference on intervening 
lines. 

It can he shown that the separation between 
the two branches of the approximate wave- 
front at an angular distance d from the 
Descartes ray is c . where 





a being the radius of the drop, and jx the index 
of refraction. 

Interference occurs where the interval is 
equal to an odd number of half wave-lengths, 
i,e. where 




n being any integer, and X the wave-length. 
This equation determines the points where 
the intensity of the light vanishes. The 
maximum intensity occurs where 

c 


easily verified by placing a straight-edge as 
a tangent to the caustic and gradually turning 
it whilst maintaining the tangency. The 
deviation is a maximum, 180®, for the ray 
which is directly reflected at the back of the 
drop. 

A good approximation to the form of the 
wave-fronts can be determined by thinking 
of the loci swept out by the ends of strings 
unwrapped from the two branches of the 
caustic. In the neighbourhood of the limiting 
or Descartes ray these approximate wave- 
fronts are quartic curves v/ith cusps. They 
indicate an infinite disturbance at the cusps. 
The leading part of the wave corresponds to 



light coming from the central part- of the drop, 
the spur with light from the further part, 
the cusp with light along the Descartes ray. 
Propagation of such waves past an imdisturbed 
region or shadow is not possible. Some of the 
energy must pass into the shadow, and the 
form of the waves must be modified. It is 
of interest, however, to trace the interference 
pattern corresponding with the approximate 
wave-fronts. 

As the. waves follow in succession there is 


In the more accurate theory of Airy the 
intensity of the light is found by the evalua- 
tion of a certain integral, and calculation 
shows that the maxima and minima are 
determined to a high order of approximation 
by the conditions 

^§={^ 4 . and 
respectively. 

It will be noticed that the first maximum 
is no longer on the Descartes ray but at an 
angular distance from it, which is given by 



(more precisely by d^—0-22(\/c)), 

Now consider the observer at a point which 
may be called P. He receives from the 
particular drop A light of the given wave- 
length of maximum intensity, provided that 
the angle between the lines of vision AP and 
1 the direction of the light coming from the 
luminary is D-f-^, D being the deviation of 
the Descartes ray, and 6 being given by the 
formula last stated. 

He will also receive light of like character 
from all the other drops of the same size 
which are at the same angular distance from 
the sun. It follows that in the circumstances 
postulated, a point source of monochromatic 
light and equal raindrops, the observer would 
see a large number of bows decreasing in 
brightness, the outermost bow being the 
brightest. 

In practice we have to deal with composite 
light from a source of considerable magnitude 
and with drops which are not of uniform size. 
Pemter has worked out the details of the bows 
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which would be due to drops of various 
magnitudes. He finds that with drops of 
diameter exceeding 1 mm. the maxima of 
illumination due to a point source of light 
would be fairly close together. When allowance 
is made for the angular diameter of the sun 
it is found that distinct colours must appear 
only as a single spectrum. Thus large drops 
give approximately the rainbow of Descartes’ 
theory. 

On the other hand, with very small drops, 
with a diameter of OT mm. or less, the maxima 
for monochromatic light are spread out. The 
first maxima for all colours nearly coincide, 
so that the rainbow is almost a pure white. 
Such a rainbow^ is only seen under favourable 
circumstances when the observer is very near 
a cloud ; it is sometimes known as a fog-bow 
or as Ulloa’s Ring. Three concentric wlfite 
bows have been observed on occasion. 

As with coronas, so white rainbows may bo 
occasioned by droplets far below the freezing-point. 
Pernter {Meteorologisclie Optik, p. 393) does not con- 
template the existence of such droplets, and pro- 
vides a far-fetched explanation of what he calls 
Bouguer’s halo by three internal reflections in ico- 
crystals of a special form. 

The shape of the white rainbow is determined by 
the intersection of a cone with the surface of the 
cloud. In the case of a horizontal cloud or fog 
seen from above, the curve of intersection is a 
h 3 rperbola, and the “ bow ” may appear as two long 
white streaks.^ 

In Fig, 6 (based on Pemter’s results) the 
distribution of the colours in primary bows 
due to drops of different sizes is shown. It 
will be noticed that the presence of super- 
numerary bows, which are usually recognised 
as pink, indicates the predominance of drops 
with diameter about J mm. 

The composition of the secondary or outer 
bow formed by light which has suffered two 
internal reflections has not been worked out 
in the same detail. The secondary bow is 
generally fainter than the primary, and 
apparently no observations of the super- 
numerary arcs which might theoretically be 
expected outside the secondary bow have been 
reported. 

Rainbows of higher orders than the second 
can be produced under laboratory conditions. 
They are not to be seen in nature, though 
there seems to be no good reason why careful 
observations should not in fortunate circum- 
stances detect the tertiary bow at 60° from 
the sun. 

Rainbows due to light from the sun’s image 
in a sheet of water are observed occasionally ; 
such bows have their centres above the 
horizon. The course of the light is from sun 
to water, to drop, to observer. On the other 

^ Baldit, Annuaire Soc. MitAorologiauQ (fe France, 
1907, Iv, 61. 
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hand, when a bow is seen reflected in the 
water, the course of the light is from sun to 
drop, to water, to observer. 

Lunar rainbows are reported occasionally. 
The colours are difficult to detect. 

§ (15) Diffeactioit Phenomena, (i.) 
Coronas. — Frequently, when the moon is seen 
through clouds, it is surrounded by coloured 
rings. Sometimes the colour is confined to a 
brownish patch in which the moon seems to 
be embedded. More frequently the most 
conspicuous part of the phenomenon is the 
scorched appearance of the neighbouring 
clouds. Under favourable circumstances, how- 
ever, there are well-defined rings, blue being 
innermost, and the spectral colours are re- 
peated more than once. The repetition of 
any particular shade is seen best when coloured 
glass is used. The brownish inner ring with 
the bluish - white inner field between ring 
and luminary form the aureole, the com- 
plete phenomenon is the corona. Coronas 
round the sun can seldom be seen with 
the naked eye owing to the general brilliance, 
but they are to be observed mth smoked 
glasses. 

The condition necessary for the formation 
of a well-developed corona is the presence in 
the cloud which covers the luminary of drops 
of approximately uniform size. The light is 
diffracted by these drops. When a wave of 
light strikes such an obstacle as a drop of 
water secondary wavelets travel away from 
back and front of the drop. If the waves in 
the incident light come at regular intervals 
there will be the same interval between the 
wavelets. In some directions the crests of 
these wavelets coincide, in other directions 
the crests of one set coincide with the hollows 
of the other set. Accordingly, when observed 
from some points of view, the drop will be 
an effective source of light, but not in others. 
Equally effective drops will appear to lie at 
equal angular distances from the source of 
light, which will therefore appear to be sur- 
rounded by luminous rings. The angular 
radii of the rings are determined by the ratio 
of the wave-length of the light to the size of 
the obstacle, the larger the ratio the larger 
the rings. Hence it follows that with natural 
light the blue rings are smaller than the red, 
and also that the largest coronas are caused 
by the smallest drops. 

The theory of coronas, as usually stated,^ 
assumes that the drops are equivalent in their 
action to thin discs of the same diameter. On 
this hypothesis the angular radii of the rings 

^ The complete mathematical solution of the 
problem of the scattering of plane electric waves by 
spheres has been given by T. J. I’A., Bromwich 
(PM. Tram. Ro}/. Sor. A, 1920, ccxx. 175), but the 
application to tlie case in which the radius of the 
sphere is comparable with a wave-length has not 
been worked out numerically. 


of maximum brightness for any particular 
wave-length are given by the formula 

sm 6 = k.-, 
a 

where 6 is the radius, X is the wave-length, 
2a the diameter of a drop, and k has the values 
1*64, 2-69, 3*72, 4*72, ... for successive 
maxima. 

The intensity of the successive maxima 
falls off rapidly, the third being only one-tenth 
as bright as the first. 

Measurements of coronas have served to 
determine the size of the drops which produce 
them. These average about *02 mm. in 
diameter, the range being from *01 mm. to 
•06 mm. 

(ii.) Iridescent Clouds. — Patches of colour 
like mother-of-pearl are occasionally seen on 
high clouds such as cirro-stratus. These 
patches are probably portions of coronas of 
very large radius. The classical explanation 
attributes them to diffraction by ice-needles. 
The complete theory of diffraction by a cloud 
of needles with fortuitous orientation does 
not seem to have been worked out, but it is 
improbable that sufficiently brilliant colours 
could be produced by such a cloud. Simpson ^ 
prefers to attribute the phenomenon to minute 
water-drops, supporting this view by his 
observation that a corona and a halo are 
never seen at the same time on the same 
cloud. There is abundant evidence for the 
existence of drops at temperatures far below 
the freezing-point. 

(iii.) Glories. — On mountains an observer 
standing with his back to the sun will some- 
times see coloured rings round the shadow 
cast upon mist by his own head. The whole 
phenomenon is known as the Brocken Spectre, 
the coloured rings being called a glory. Similar 
observations have been made from balloons 
A striking feature of the Brocken Spectre is 
that, even if the shadows of the observer’s 
companions are seen, they are without glories. 
The explanation is that the glory is no personal 
attribute of the observer himself. If he used 
a periscope for his observations he would see 
the glory round the shadow of the top of the 
periscope; in fact, Franz Mierdel,® who has 
been successful in viewing glories in an 
artificial cloud in the laboratory, adopted such 
a device. 

Glories and coronas are twin phenomena. 
It has been noticed how, when light waves 
fall on a drop of water, secondary waves are 
produced. The secondary waves, whose general 
direction is forward, produce the corona ; those 
whose general direction is opposed to the 

’ Quarterly Journal R. Met. Soc., 1912, xxxviii. 
291. 

» BeitrUye zur Physik der freien Atmosphdre 
(Mttnchen), 1919, viii. 95. 
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incideat light will play their part in the 
formation of a glory. Owing to the sym- 
metry of these secondary waves. the dimensions 
of corona and glory will be equal. 

A white rainbow, XJUoa’s ring, is often seen 
outside a glory (see § (14)). Roughly speak- 
ing, the rainbow is produced by light reflected 
inside the drops, the glory by light scattered 
without penetrating the drops. 

(iv.) Bishop's Ring. — Though not due to 
the presence of w^ater- drops. Bishop’s ring 
may appropriately be mentioned here. This 
ring was seen after the eruption of Krakatoa 
in 1883. Careful observation has led to its 
detection in subsequent years. The ring is 
a faint reddish corona of large radius, the 
inner edge about 12° from the sun, the outer 
at about 22°. These dimensions indicate 
that the diffracting particles which produce 
the corona must have diameters about -002 
mm. Their small size accounts for the slow- 
ness with which the particles settle down 
to earth, the phenomenon lasting for many 
months. 

§ (16) General Effects of Water-drops. 
(i.) The Opacity of Clouds , — When the sun 
is seen through cloud the intensity of the 
light is much reduced. Light which is re- 
fracted through the drops or diffracted by 
them increases the general luminosity of the 
cloud, and the contrast between the sun and 
the cloud depends only on the rays which 
get through the cloud without meeting a 
drop. . 

Consider a pencil of light of cross-section 
A coming from a point of the sun. Let S be 
the cross-section of one of the drops which 
happen to be in the pencil. The chance of a 
particular ray avoiding the drop is (A-S)/A 
or (1-S/A). Hence the probability of the 
ray avoiding all the drops may be likened as 
(1-SJA)(1-S,/A) . . . (1-S„/A), where 
Si, S 2 . . . S„ are the areas of the cross- 
sections of all the drops, n in number, in the 
pencil. This expression is very nearly equal 
to e~B/A^ where B is the sum of the cross- 
sections. It follows that if I be the inten- 
sity of the sunlight before entering cloud, 
and J the observed intensity of contrast on 
emergence. 



Accordingly if the drops are of uniform size 
with radius a, and the number in unit volume 
is O', whilst the thickness of the cloud measured 
along the line of sight is Z, then 



The volume of a drop is f Hence the volume 
of water per unit volume of cloud is fTra^g'; the 
vertical thickness of the cloud is I cos where j* is 


the sun’s zenith distance. Thus the v^olume of water 
in a vertical column of unit area is ^ira^ql cos the 
diameter of a drop is 2a. Thus the equivalent rain- 
fall measured in drop-diameters is ^-Tra^qlQos^ or 
I cos ^ log (I/J). 

Richardson’s observations ^ show that when 
the sun is just visible through stratus cloud 
the equivalent rainfall is equal to about four 
drop-diameters, the proportion of sunlight 
passing through the cloud without obstruction 
being about one part in 10,000. 

The brightness of the sun when seen through 
fog or haze is affected in the same way. If 
the drops or dust particles are small enough 
diffraction affects the question. The light of 
longer wave-length is not so much obstructed 
as that of shorter wave-length, and the sun 
appears red. 

(ii.) The Opacity of Rain. — The same line 
of reasoning may be applied to the question 
to what extent falling rain obscures a land- 
scape. Although large drops cut off more 
light than small ones, they get out of the 
way quicker and so are not so efficient in 
producing opacity. Since the rate of fall 
of a drop is nearly as the square root of the 
diameter, it follows that for a given rate 
of precipitation the obscuring power, the 
Ta^q of the last formula-, varies inversely 
with the square root of the volume of a 
drop. 

(iii.) Translucence of Cloud or Fog. — The 
proportion of sunlight transmitted through 
a sheet of cloud has been discussed^ by 
L F. Richardson. By consideration of the 
distribution of the reflected and refracted 
rays he has shown that approximately 6 per 
cent of the energy of the light falling on 
a spherical drop is scattered backwards, 
i.e. in directions deviating by more than 
90° from the incident light, the remaining 
94 per cent passing onwards through the 
drop. 

As the light penetrates deeper into the 
cloud it falls off in intensity, but so does the 
intensity of the reflected light from below. 
The difference between the amounts of energy 
flowing up and down is the same all through 
the cloud, and therefore equal to the difference 
between the amount emerging at the bottom 
of the cloud and the amount reaching that 
level from the ground. 

Richardson deduces the approximate for- 
mula 

— |r-- = s/tl+ '06(1 -B)y'7ra»2a], 
in which 

I is the intensity of the incident sunlight, 
Z is the zenith distance of the sun, 

E is the intensity of the emergent light, 

^ Proc, Roy. Soc, A, 1919, xcvi. 23. 

* hoc. cit. pp. 23-31. 
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B is the reflectivity of the earth’s surface, 
a is the radius of a drop, 
q is the number of drops in unit volume, 
and the integration is with respect to h the 
height above the base of the cloud. 

In a particular case in vrhich a strato- 
nimbus was under observation, the ratio on 
the left of this equation was found to be 
4-0, and the reflectivity B being 0*15, it was 
deduced that the equivalent rainfall in the 
cloud was 24 drop -diameters. 

(iv.) Albedo of Cloud . — It will be noticed 
that the thicker the cloud the more light is 
reflected by it. Moreover, the brilliance of 
the clouds depends on the angle between the 
rays from sun to cloud and from cloud to 
observer. The larger this angle the brighter 
the cloud. According to observations ^ of 
valley fog seen below the level of the observa- 
tory on Mount Wilson, California, when this 
angle is 165° the cloud is six times as bright 
as when the angle is 10°. According to the 
Mount Wilson observers the mean reflecting 
power of the clouds may be taken as 65 per 
cent. 

(v.) Visibility , — The visibility of a distant 
object depends mostly on the contrast with 
its surroundings. The condition of the atmo- 
sphere affects visibility in two ways. The 
suspended dust or mist cuts off the direct 
rays of light, and, on the other hand, by re- 
flecting the diffuse sunlight it adds to the total 
light received by the eye and so reduces the 
contrast. In a fog by day the latter effect 
is the more important ; the lights on a passing 
train do not remain in sight much longer than 
the train itself; and white objects are only 
seen a very little farther than darker ones. 
Even in the most favourable conditions, in 
the middle of the day, the light diffracted 
by the air itself veils the distance in blue 
and reduces contrasts so that the sharpest 
detail is noticed about sunset, when the air 
between observer and object is not directly 
illuminated. 

In the neighbourhood of large cities haze 
is mostly due to coal smoke ; it is most 
prevalent when the air is comparatively 
stagnant, and especially when an inversion of 
temperature at a few hundred feet confines the 
smoke to the lower layers. In country districts 
in England visibility generally improves in the 
middle of the day, when a large proportion of 
the dust which had settled down towards the 
ground is carried up again as the stratification 
of the air becomes less stable. Visibility 
is better with winds from the north and west, 
presumably because there is no pollution over 
the North Atlantic. 

§ (17) IceCrystat^s m the Atmosphere. — 
The phenomena to be cvmsidered in the 

^ AnnaU of the AMwphmUal Ob&ervcAory of the 
Smithsoniin institution, 1008, ii. 141. 


following sections include various rings, arcs, 
and patches of light W'hich are explained by 
the presence of ice-crystals in the atmosphere. 
These phenomena are seen in most favourable 
circumstances in the polar regions, where small 
ice-crystals frequently occur at low levels, 
but they are by no means rare in. temperate 
latitudes. The rings round the luminary are 
called halos, the patches of light mock-suns 
or parhelia ; the group of phenomena observed 
on a particular occasion is knowm as a halo 
complex. Fig. 7 is a simple example — the 
“ halo of 22° ” with the “ upper tangent arc,” 
the “mock -sun ring” and “mock -suns,” 
sketched at Aberdeen by G. A. Clarke on 
March 5, 1908 — and is reproduced as giving 
the impression received by an observer ; 



Fig. 7. — Solar Halo of 22“ Radius with Upper Arc of 
Contact, Mock-sun Ring and Mock-suns. From a 
sketch by G. A. Clarke. 


whilst in Fig. 8 we have one of the most 
elaborate complexes, the historic Petersburg 
halo, recorded by Lowitz on July 18, 1794, 

The classical work on the subject is the 
Memoire sur les Halos of Bravais, Paris, 1847. 
The valuable monograph by M. Louis Besson, 
“ Sur la Th6orie des Halos,” Paris, Annales de 
V Observatoire de Montsourisy ix. x., 1908, 1909, 
should also be mentioned. 

§ (18) The Forms of Snow Crystals. — 
Dobrowolski, meteorologist of the Belgian 
Polar Expedition, classifies snow crystals in 
three types according to the ratio of the 
length of the principal axis to that of the 
secondary axes ; two extremes, laminae and 
needles, and an intermediate type, prisms. 
Transitional forms, thick lamina, and thick 
needles are very rare, 

(a) Ice -needles have usually been found 
stuck together in little bundles, but no doubt 
they are formed separately. Their length, 
averaging about 2 mm., far exceeds their 
thickness, which is of the order 0-1 mm. 
Although earlier writers always describe the 
needles as hexagonal prisms, Nordenskjold and 
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Bobrowolski were not able to observe any 
definite crystalline form. Moreover, these ice- 
needles are believed to be derived from 



The sun is shown at a. The observer recorded 
two circles with centres a and B, but theorists regard 
these as the circular halo of 22^ with the upper and 
lower tangent arcs completed to mahe a circum- 
scribing ellipse. Parhelia are shown at x, ?/, the 
anthelion at h and paranthelia at /, g, all on a hori- 
zontal circle, the parhelic circle. 

The parhelia a:, ?y were coloured, as were the arcs 
from them to the inner halo, the “ Arcs of Lowitz,” 
so named after this observation. 

The faint arcs nhmdi are the oblique arcs 
through the anthelion. 

The brightly coloured arc rcg is perhaps the Lower 
Arc analogous to Parry’s Upper Arc. 

The halo of 46® zzz is touched by the circum- 
zenithal arc pzq, and by two infra-lateral arcs. 


relatively low and warm clouds, and are 
therefore not available for halo formation, 

{h) The fundamental prismatic form is the 
“ hemimorphic prism,” which is a hexagonal 
prism surmounted by a pyramid, the principal 
section of the prism being a regular hexagon. 
The complete prisms which are found appear 
to be formed by the fusion of the pyramids 
of two hemimorphic prisms. There is usually 
a cavity inside each hemimorphic prism.. As 
the cavity is near the base Bobrowolski 
thinks that there is probably a tendency for 
the prism to fall point downwards. 

(c) The flat crystals, which have been so 
frequently photographed, are very thin, the 
thickness being about one-tenth of the dia- 
meter. The simplest form is hexagonal, but 
this form is developed by a process of growth 
from the crystals with symmetrical branches 
(see Fig, 9), Probabl;y the branches are 


formed when conditions are favourable for 
rapid growth, and the crystal is consolidated 
subsequently. Sometimes the processes alter- 
nate three or four times, as is shown by the 
complex pattern. Even when the crystal 
takes the simple hexagonal form it is not 
suitable for halo formation. The greater part 
of the light must impinge on the large hexa- 
gonal faces and pass straight through. It is 
only rays which happen to be exactly parallel 
to these faces which can pass through the 
crystal edgeways, and owing to the mode of 
growth such light is likely to be diverted by 
flaws. Moreover, there appears to be no 
evidence as to whether the other faces are at 
right angles to the hexagons. 

(d) Types (h) and (c) are frequently com- 
bined, giving a hemimorphic prism surmounted 
by a hexagonal lamina or a complete prism 
with a lamina at each end. The former 
arrangement is of importance, as the lamina 
will keep the prism vertical as it falls. Ac- 
cording to Bobrowolski this is because the 
lamina will act as a parachute. The experi- 
ments of Besson, who observed the behaviour 
of ebony models in water, ^ show that such an 



Fig. 9.— Snow Crystals. From IIum[)hroys’ Pfmain 
of the Air, Microphotographs by W, A. lioutlfy. 


object will fall point downwards provided that 
the width of the cap is greater than the luught 
of the prism. Otherwise it will fail point 
upwards. 

^ Ann, Soc. M&iorologiqne de France, 1007, Iv. 46, 
|tnd Ann, de VOhsermtoire de Montsouru, 1010, 
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In the classical works on the subject it was 
assumed without question that a falling body 
would set in such a way that it would meet 
with least resistance; the ice -needles, which 
were invoked to explain some of the pheno- 
mena of the halo complex, were supposed to 
tend to set themselves vertically whilst the 
laminar crystals were expected to fall edge- 
wise. Everyday experience of falling bodies 
challenges the validity of these assumptions, 
and it is curious that they were accepted for 
so long. Some doubts on the subject were 
expressed by Bravais in a note pubHshed later 
than his famous memoir on halos, but it seems 
that it was not until 1901 that the opposite 
principle, that bodies fall in such a way that 
the air offers the maximum resistance, was 
enunciated by C. S. Hastings in this connec- 
tion. Experiments by Besson indicate that 
this principle is valid in so far as flat discs 
fall flat and long prisms with their axes hori- 
zontal. It is of interest to notice, however, 
than an hexagonal prism falls with an edge 
downwards, not a face.^ This observation 
appears to invalidate the halo theory of 
Hastings,^ which requires the presence of a 
large number of crystals with one of the 
diagonals of the prism horizontal. 

The general result of Dobrowolski’s dis- 
cussion is that the crystals effective in the 
production of the halo complex are likely to 
belong to classes (b) and {d) — the hemi- 
morphic prisms with or without the cap 
having vertical edges and the complete prisms 
with or without caps having horizontal edges. 
He considers, however, that the evidence that 
these complete prisms are sufficiently numerous 
is insufficient. 

In the classification of the elements of the 
halo complex we shall use the following 
notation : 

X Prisms with random orientation. 

Y Prisms with edges vertical. 

Z Prisms with edges horizontal. 

YX Prisms with edges nearly vertical. 

In earlier works on the subject the Y group 
are regarded as ice-needles, the Z group as 
flat hexagons ; following Dobrowolski we 
suppose the Y group consists of the hemi- 
hedral crystals with or without caps, the Z 
group of complete prisms. Hastings ® makes 
the Y group contain the flat hexagons, the 
Z group elongated prisms. 

§ (19) The Degrees oe Freedom op Ice- 
crystals. — In the examination of theories 
put forward to explain the various pheno- 
mena, it is useful to count the degrees of 
freedom of the crystals which satisfy the 
conditions postulated. The distance from the 
observer being regarded as irrelevant, there 

^ del et Terre, 1907, xxviii. 310. 

“ Monthly Weather Iteeiew, 1920, xlviii. 322. 

» im., June 1920. 


are tw’o degrees of freedom of position in the 
sky, two degrees of freedom for the orientation 
of the axis, one for rotation about this axis. 
The condition that the rays which pass through 
the crystal reach the observer deprives the 
crystal of two degrees of freedom, leaving 
three for the special circumstances. If two 
of these are used up the phenomenon pro- 
duced is an arc, if all three are used up the 
light must appear to come from one point of 
the sky, and the phenomenon is a mock-sun 
or parhelion. 

If, for example, the crystal must have the 
axis horizontal and the rays pass with mini- 
mum deviation two degrees of freedom are 
used up and the phenomenon is an arc. 
Making the axis vertical takes away two 
degrees of freedom, and if minimum devia- 
tion takes a third the phenomenon is a 
parhelion. 

§ (20) Refraction through two Faces 
inclined at 60°. (i.) Halo of 22°. X. 

Double Miniynum, Deviation . — Alternate faces 
of a hexagonal prism are inclined at 60°. 
The index of refraction of ice being known, 
the minimum deviation of rays which are 
refracted at two such faces can be computed. 

The minimum has the smallest value when 
the axis of the crystal is perpendicular to the 
plane of incidence. It is then approximately 
22°. No sunlight passing through X crystals 
can reach the observer in any direction 
inclined at less than 22° to the direct beam. 
The angle is rather smaller for the red end 
of the spectrum. The halo of 22° which is 
red on the edge nearest the sun and falls off 
gradually in luminosity outwards is accord- 
ingly explained. The rays which have devia- 
tion more than the minimum account for a 
certain amount of luminosity outside the halo. 

(ii.) Parhelion of 22°. Y. — When the 
prisms are all vertical a ray from sun to 
observer cannot pass through a prism in a 
principal plane. The minimum deviation is 
accordingly greater than for X crystals. 
Since there are three special restrictions on 
the degrees of freedom (vertical crystal 2, 
min. deviation 1) the image of a point source 
of monochromatic light would be a point. 
The parhelia explained in this way are highly 
coloured patches red on the side nearest the 
sun ; horizontal white streaks extending from 
the parhelia away from the sun are explained 
by rays which have not had minimum devia- 
tion. When the sun is low the parhelia are 
close to the halo of 22°, but for greater alti- 
tudes they are well outside it. 

For example, with the sun 55° above the 
horizon the inner edge of the parhelion is 
distant 36 1° from the sun. 

(iii.) Extended Parhelia. YX. — Oscillation 
of the crystals about the vertical in all possible 
planes would give blurred and extended par- 
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helia ; such have been photographed hy 
Schultz.^ 

(iv.) Arcs of Lowitz. YX.— Tilting of the 
prisms is also the accepted explanation of 
these very rare arcs which are seen below the 
parhelia connecting them obliquely with the 
halo of 22° (see Fig. 8). To produce arcs 
there must be some restriction on the freedom 
of oscillation. Possibly capped prisms oscillate 
most readily in such a way that a diagonal 
of the hexagonal cap remains horizontal-^ 

(v.) U^per and Lower Tangent Arcs. Z. — 
Minimum deviation through prisms with their 
axes horizontal accounts for these arcs which 
touch the 22° halo at its highest and lowest 
points. The shapes of the arcs depends on 
the elevation of the sun. When the elevation 
is very low the upper arc is a cupid’s bow, 
when the elevation is 35° or more the two 
arcs combine to form a curve approximating 
to a circumscribing ellipse. 

(vi.) Parry's Upper Arc. ZZ. — The arc to 
which this name is given by Hastings is 
above the upper tangent arc. It is attributed 
by this author to the Z crystals which float 
not only with the axis horizontal, but also 
with a diagonal of the hexagonal cross-section 
horizontal. The deviation is not a minimum. 
Besson’s observation mentioned above indi- 
cates that isolated crystals would not be 
stable in the position postulated by Hastings. 
M. Besson has pointed out, however, that 
complex crystals built up of several prisms 
fitted together like so many spokes would 
float with the spokes horizontal, and it may 
be that in such a case the cross-section of a 
spoke would satisfy the condition laid down by 
Hastings. 

(vii.) Parhelic Bun Pillar. — A pillar of light 
such as appears over the sun in the photo- 
graph by Schultz, mentioned above, may be 
regarded as the combined halos of the two 
parhelia, i.e. it is formed by light passing 
through pairs of crystals giving equal and 
opposite deviation. 

§ (21) Refraction through two Eaoes 
INCLINED AT 90°. (i.) Halo of 46°. X. 

Double Minimum Deviation,-^ThQ ends of a 
hexagonal prism, whether simple or capped, 
are at right angles to the other faces. Light 
can enter at the end and emerge at another 
face or vice versa, so that the effective refract- 
ing angle is 90°. The corresponding minimum 

^ Reproduced by Hastings, Monthly Weather Review, 
1920, xlviii. 322. 

“ Gf. Hastings, I.e. p. 329. Hastings postulates 
hexagonal laminae spinning \rith a diagonal hori- 
zontal. Eujiwhara and Oti {Bulletin of the Central 
Meteorological Observatory of Japan, 1919, ill. 33) 
discuss the theories of Oalle and Pernter ancl consider 
that no restriction on the mode of oscillation is 
necessary for the true arcs of Lowitz ; their theory 
of what they call the Lowitz arcs of the second kind 
appears to involve such an assumption as is made 
above. Idle work of these authors is open to 
criticism, liowever. 


deviation is 46°. The halo of 46° about the 
luminary is explained at once. 

(ii.) Circumzenitlial Arc. Y, — These arcs 
are analogous to the Parry arcs. They are 
due to hexagonal prisms floating with the 
bases horizontal. They are frequently called 
horizontal tangent arcs of the 46° halo, but, 
as Bravais shows, they are not true tangents ; 
they can appear when the 46° halo is missing, 
and they are especially brilliant when the 
only other phenomena are the parhelia of 
22° (also due to Y crystals). The arc is part 
of a true circle about the zenith.^ The cir- 
cumhorizontal arc at the bottom of the 46° 
halo has only been recorded on few occasions. 
(Bravais quotes two examples — one solar, one 
lunar. Recent observations will be found in 
ih. 0 ^ Monthly W eather Review, 1916, 1917, 1918.) 

(iii.) Kern's Arc. Y. — This arc is at the 
same height as the circumzenithal arc on the 
opposite side of the zenith. Ekama ^ ex- 
plains it as due to light entering the hori- 
zontal cap, reflected from one vertical face 
and emerging through the opposite face. 

(iv.) Lateral Tangent Arcs of the 46° Halo. 
Z. — The infralateral tangent arcs of the 40° 
halo are convex to the sun. The height of 
the point of contact depends on that of the 
sun. Theorists agree that these arcs are due 
to such rays as enter a horizontal prism at 
one end and emerge through one of the long 
faces. In the theory of Bravais the prisms 
giving minimum deviation are selected. 
Hastings ® postulates crystals with one face 
horizontal, and supposes that the light enters 
through the vertical end and emerges through 
a face inclined at 60° to the horizontal. Sym- 
metry suggests that supralateral tangent 
arcs should exist. If they do they have been 
confounded by observers with a brightening 
of the shoulders of the 46° halo. 

(v.) Parhelia of 46°. — Parhelia at the inter- 
section of the parhelic circle and the 46° halo 
are observed, occasionally even in the absence 
of the halo. Unlike the parhelia of 22°, these 
parhelia are precisely on the 46° circle at all 
elevations of the sun. A satisfactory explana- 
tion is wanting. 

§ (22) Reflection Phenomena. The 
Parhelic Circle. Y. — A conspicuous feature 
of many halo complexes is a horizontal circle 
through the sun ; this is known as the mock- 
sun ring or parhelic circle. It is explained 
most simply by the external reflection of 
light from vertical .faces of Y crystals, but it 
may be reinforced by light passing through 
such crystals and reflected internally and 

* Pernter, following Galle, believes that the pheno- 
menon actually observed is not a true circumzenithal 
arc but a tangential arc formed by refrardion at 
minimum deviation through prisms uitb the refract- 
ing edge horizontal. Pernter gives no mechanical 
reason for the edge remaining horizontal. 

* Ommders in Nederland, 1895, p. 96. 

* L.c. p. 326. Cf, Bravais. I.e. p. 189. 
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perhaps by the light reflected from the ends 
of Z crystals. 

The Ayithelion. (i. ) ZZ. — Observations of the 
anthehon, a luminous j^atch at the same height 
as the sun and opposite to it, are not common. 
In many cases this point is merely noticed 
as the intersection of certain oblique arcs, 
but Bravais considers its independent existence 
estabhshed.^ The suggestions put forward for 
its explanation depend on reflection in suc- 
cession from two faces at right angles vdth 
a common vertical edge. Bravais proposes 
internal reflection, the light entering and 
emerging by the same face, whilst Humphreys 
puts forward the possibility of external re- 
flection from one face and from the under 
side of the cap of a hexagonal j)rism. In either 
case the prism must be floating with a diagonal 
of the hexagonal section vertical. 

(ii.) Oblique Arcs through the Anthelion , — 
These two arcs cut the parhehc circle at the 
anthelion. They are usually confined to this 
neighbourhood, but occasionally they form a 
loop surrounding the zenith. Bravais’s theory 
of the arcs depends on the striation on the 
surface of tabular crystals and does not seem 
tenable. Hastings regards the arcs as pro- 
duced by fight passing through Z crystals 
entering by a horizontal surface, reflected by 
the vertical end and emerging through a 
surface inclined at 60® to the horizon, but 
the details of this theory have not been 
published. 

(iii.) Parmithelia. Y. — Bright spots on the 
half of the parhelic circle nearer to the ant- 
helion are loiown as paranthefia. The best 
authenticated are 60® in azimuth from the 
anthelion, or 120® in azimuth from the sun. 
These arc due in part to fight which has been 
reflected internally at two vertical faces of a 
y crystal. One way in which this may happen 
was shown by Soret ; numbering the vertical 
faces consecutively from 1 to 6 we may 
suppose the light to enter by 1, to be re- 
flected by 3 and 5, and to emerge through 
2. Light reflected externally from re-entrant 
angles of star-shaped laminar crystals would 
also reinforce these paranthefia. 

(iv.) Paranthelic Arcs. — A short arc is occa- 
sionally observed passing obliquely through 
the paranthefia of 120°. The explanation is 
still in doubt. 

(v.) iSun Pillars. Y. — Sun pillars are 
vertical white streaks passing through the sun. 
They are best seen when the sun is below the 
horizon. They are accounted for by the 
external reflection of fight by flat laminar 
crystals. Such crystals will not remain quite 
horizontal as they flutter downwards. The 
drawn-out image of the sun is analogous to 
the reflection in the rippled surface of a lake. 

^ More recent observations have been recorded, e.g. 
at Montsouris, April 5, 1809. 


(vi.) Pseudhelia. Y. — Analogous to the sun- 
pillars are pseudhelia, reflections of the sun 
seen when the observer is above the cloud. 

(vii.) The Halo of 90® and the Paranthelia of 
90° are white and should perhaps be classed 
as reflection phenomena. They are rare, 
however. 

§ (23) Refraction through two Faces 
INCLINED AT Angles other than 60° or 90°. 
— Halos with abnormal radii have been reported 
occasionally. The evidence has been sum- 
marised by Besson, who groups the observa- 
tions as follows : ^ 


Name of First 
Observer. 

Number of 
Observations. 

Radius 

observed. 

Van Bmj.sen 

8 

7° 30' to 10'’ 

Rankin 

6 

17°, 18° 

Burney 

6 

18° 30', 20° 

Dutheil 

1 

24° 

Scheiner 

5 

28° 

Feuillee 

4 

32° to 35° 


In some of the observations three of the 
abnormal halos were seen simultaneously and 
in others they were seen together with the 
22° halo. Besson comes to the conclusion ^ 
that all with the exception of Schemer’s can 
be explained by a single hypothesis. This 
hypothesis is that each of the operative ice- 
crystals is in the form of a hexagonal prism 
with edges cut off by facets inclined at 25® 14' 
to the principal axis. Rays of fight may 
intersect either two such facets or one facet 
and the base or a side, so that sufficient variety 
in the refracting angle is provided for. It 
.should be mentioned, however, that Besson 
is not able to quote direct evidence for the 
existence of crystals with facets at the 
inclination he postulates. -vv. 

METERS* 

I. Tachometers, Speedometers, and 
Miscellaneous Speed-indicating Devices 

One of the most important quantities of 
ordinary engineering practice is the rate of 
revolution of rotating parts. For instance, it 
is necessary to know the r.p.m. of machinery 
accurately in order to maintain the frequency 
of electrical alternating supply, to fix the most 
economical speed of machine tools, and for 
safeguarding machinery parts from excessive 
loads due to over-running. The angular velo- 
city is an essential factor in the measurement 
of power output by dynamometer tests. 

In addition to the above applications tacho- 

* Paris, Comptes Pendus, 1920, clxx. 334. 

“ TMd. p. 009. 

* The writer desires to record his indebtedness to 
Messrs, George Routledge & Sons for permission to 
draw upon material published in Pngineerino Instrti- 
merits and Meters, in tlie preparation of this article. 
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meters are often used to deduce the linear 
speed of motor vehicles and locomotives from 
the speed of rotation of their wheels. 

The simplest workshop method of estimat- 
ing r.p.m. is by the use of a geared counter 
in conjunction vdth a watch. Such counters 
are made in various forms. 

§ (1) Counter Instruments. — A develop- 
ment of the counter principle in a convenient 
form is found in the Hasler instrument. In 
this device the watch and counter are combined 
and the operation of pressing one button winds 
the watch, automatically connects the counting 
train to the driving shaft for a definite period 
of seconds, and then disconnects it. The 
graduation on the scale is arranged to read 
revolutions per minute directly. A diagram- 
matic sketch of the mechanism employed is 
shown in Fig. 1. The downward movement 
of the button 
depresses a rack 
against the pull 
of a small spring; 
when the button 
is released the 
spring drives 
the escapement 
wheel at a 
definite rate 
under the con- 
trol of the bal- 
ance wheel and 
lever. The shaft 
of the escape- 
ment wheel car- 
I'lG. 1. ries a cam, which 

after a rotation 
corresponding to one second releases the large 
ratchet wheel connected to the pointer. The 
wheel and pointer are then carried around by 
friction with the counter train for three seconds, 
after which interval the cam has rotated to a 
position in which the pawl is pressed up to 
arrest the motion of the ratchet wheel. The 
zeroising button returns the pointer to zero 
after use in the same manner as a stop watch. 
A simple gearing in the counter train causes 
the pointer to rotate in a clock-wise direction 
for either direction of rotation of the driving 
shaft. The instrument is very convenient and 
accurate in practice. It has the advantage of 
only needing a short interval of time for a 
determination of the speed. 

Other combinations of watch and counter 
are in common use, but the two units are 
usually kept more distinct than in the above- 
described instrument. 

For the continuous indication of speed the 
tachometers employed may be broadly classified 
into five groups, according to the principle upon 
which their action is based, which may be : 

(a) Centrifugal force. 

(h) Chronometric action. 


(c'k Magnetic drag. 

{d) Electrical similar to dynamo. 

(e) Viscous drag. 

In the following description no differentia- 
tion is made between tachometers and speed- 
ometers, since the only point of variation is 
usually the addition of an adding device or 
totahser to the mechanism of the tachometer 
to convert it into a speedometer. 

§ (2) Mechanical Centrifugal Instru- 
ments.— Centrifugal tachometers depend upon 
the variation of the centrifugal force exerted 
by small masses rotating in a circle. The force 
tending to move each mass outward is pro- 
portional to the square of the angular velocity, 
multiphed by the radius of the circle in which 
it rotates. The masses are usually restrained 
by a spring, and the outward movement 
magnified by levers and gears. 

The relation between displacement and speed 
varies for each particular design of instrument 
depending upon the configuration of the lever- 
system and type of spring control. The cali- 
bration cannot usually be predicted d priori. 
The chief endeavour of the designer is to make 
the lever arrangement such that the gradua- 
tions on the scale are as nearly equidistant at 
all parts as possible. 

In one form three equal discs are arranged 
on short connecting levers at equal angles 
around the central spindle. These discs are 
thrown outward by the centrifugal force against 
the influence of the helical spring, and the 
movement is transmitted through the collar to 
the geared quadrant which actuates the pointer 
wheel. The scale obtained is fairly uniform 
over an angular range of about three hundred 
degrees. The governor type of instrument is 
not much favoured owing to the comparatively 
large number of joints in the levers which are 
apt to wear and cause back-lash. Generally 
the centrifugal masses take the form of a ring 
pendulum or a crossbar free to swing about 
an axis traverse to the rotating spindle. 

A typical example of a ring pendulum 
mechanism is shown in Fig. 2, and is largely 



used for stationary machinery. This instru- 
ment was invented as far back as 1884 by 
Schaffer and Budenberg. The driving shaft 
carries a circular disc of metal B, the position 
of which when the shaft is at rest is rendered 
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oblique to the shaft by means of a coil-spring 
contained in the barrel C. When the shaft 
rotates the centrifugal force tends to turn the 
ring, so that its plane is at right angles to the 
axis of the shaft. The movement of the ring 
is communicated by the rods D to the sleeve 
E, and thence through the ball joint F to the 
crank arm which actuates the quadrant and 
gear on the pointer spindle. The scale ob- 
tained is fairly uniform, but widens out some- 
what at the middle of its range. 

A lightly constructed modification of the 
above instrument is used on motor vehicles 
and aero engines. The ring is replaced by a 
crossbar, to which is fixed a pair of weights 
and a sliding muff, which gives a very simple 
form of construction. The control spring is 
a flat coiled spring, and the motion is com- 
municated by the connecting links to a sliding 
mufl or collar. The groove in this collar 
engages with a cranked pin on the gear 
quadrant, which in turn actuates the gear wheel 
on the pointer spindle. A small spring is fitted 
to the pointer spindle to take up back-lash. 
The pointer rotates thfough nearly one com- 
plete turn for the full range, and in some 
cases, in order to give a still more open scale, 
the graduation is arranged to start at, say, one 
quarter the full scale reading by putting an 
initial tension on the spring. Three-quarters 
of the scale is thus spread out to occupy the 
full length. Instruments of this type are not 
dynamically balanced at all speeds, and the 
couple at right angles to the driving spindle 
often causes the entire instrument to vibrate 
slightly if it is not rigidly mounted. Com- 
plete balance can be obtained by using two 
weighted bars disposed symmetrically on either 
side of the shaft. 

The indications of any centrifugal instrument are 
the same for either direction of rotation. A few general 
considerations with regard to the design of such in- 
struments might be mentioned here. The number of 
joints and levers should be kept as small as possible 
to avoid friction and slack due to wear. A hairspring 
should always be fitted to the pointer spindle to take 
up back-lash as a little play is inevitable, particularly 
at the groove in the sliding collar. All the moving 
parts, including the gear quadrant, should be statically 
balanced to eliminate the effect of accelerations when 
the instrument is used on vehicles. The inertia of 
the moving parts should be as small as is consistent 
with sufficient power to actuate satisfactorily, 
especially if the instrument is to be used on machinery 
subject to sudden fluctuations of speed. Otherwise 
the driving shaft, if of the flexible type, is liable to 
be over-stressed by the inertia forces when the speed 
variM rapidly. The accuracy can be within + 1 
per cent under ordinary conditions, although the 
author has found commercial instruments of the 
speedometer class to be in error often by as much 
as 6 per cent at full scale. The temperature co- 
efficient is almost negligible for ordinary work. 

§(3) Cheonometrio Ikstrtjmekts. — The 
name chronometric is generally applied to a 


class of instruments in which the number of 
revolutions made by the driving shaft is auto- 
matically and repeatedly counted for small 
equal intervals of time. The mechanism con- 
sists of a small clock escapement frictionally 
driven from the driving shaft, and some device 
operated by the clock which connects the 
driving shaft to the counting train for a definite 
time interval. 

As a typical example, one of the least com- 
plicated of this class made by Van Sicklen 
will be described. This instrument counts the 
revolutions for repeated periods of one second, 
the pointer remaining steady at the reading 
for the average speed during the previous 
count. The mechanism is shown diagram- 
matically in Fig. 3, the trains of wheels being 



The spring barrel is fixed to the shaft which 
carries three cams. The escapement allows 
the cam shaft to make one thirty-second of a 
revolution suddenly every half-second. One 
of the cam followers moves the fine-toothed 
wheel on the driving shaft in or out of engage- 
ment with another wheel which is loose on the 
pointer spindle. The cam allows the wheels 
to engage for exactly one second. A similar 
fine-toothed wheel is fixed to the pointer, both 
of the wheels being controlled by hairsprings 
tending to return them to a zero stop. The 
other two cams actuate pawls working on the 
two wheels. The pawl on the loose wheel 
allows it to return to zero after each operation, 
so that the angle through which it is turned 
when thrown into gear with the driving shaft 
for one second is a measure of the r.p.m, of 
the latter. A projection on the loose wheel 
catches against a spring arm fixed to the 
pointer wheel and carries this wheel around 
with it. While the loose wheel is released to 
return to zero the first wheel is held by the 
pawl. Should the speed vary, the spring 
attached to the pointer wheel is pushed for- 
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ward and the wheel takes up a new position 
when released by its pawl. When a decrease 
in speed occurs the wheel falls back until the 
spring reaches the projection. Thus the 
pointer does not return to zero after every 
count, but remains indicating the speed for 
the previous second. 

Other instruments of this class have more elaborate 
mechanism ; for example, the “ Tell ” instrument 
has three vertical parallel shafts. The first carries 
three sets of cams, and its speed of rotation is governed 
and kept constant by the escapement. These cams, of 
which there are six, act through six levers on to three 
double crown wheels mounted loosely on the second 
shaft. Three levers have ratchet ends which engage 
with the teeth on one side of the crown wheels, and 
lock them, whilst the other levers actually lift the 
crown wheels and bring them alternately in and out 
of mesh with pawls which are carried round by the 
second shaft, which is driven from the main driving 
spindle of the indicator, the speed of which is required 
to be knowm. Each double crown wheel drives one 
of three fairly largo diameter wheels on which a pin 
projects which carries forward a bar fixed on two arms 
and rotating on the same axis. The second and third 
double crown wheels act in a similar way at equal 
intervals of time, in such a way that the preceding 
wheel is not “ unlocked ” until the next one has 
been urged forward and locked in the position to 
which it has been wound in the interval during which 
it is driven from the main spindle. 

The action is as follows : The cams throw a double 
crown wheel into mesh with the driving spindle for a 
definite period of time, and at the instant of being 
thrown out of mesh they are locked in position. 
During this time the bar has been carried forward 
against a spring which tends to return it to a zero 
position. Before the first wheel is unlocked a second 
has gone through the same cycle and subsequently 
maintains the position of the bar unless the speed has 
altered in the interval, in which case it pushes it 
farther forward for an increasing speed and lets it 
back if the speed has decreased. The large wheels 
gearing with the double crown wheels are also 
returned to a zero position by means of a spring. 
The movement of the bar is recorded by the pointer 
through a special form of rack and pinion gearing. 
There are, of course, several other well-known 
chronometric tachometers, such as the Jaeger and 
Isochronous, but they do not differ sufficiently from 
the foregoing to need special description here. 

Chronometric instruments have a perfectly 
uniform scale over the entire range of speed 
indicated, and, moreover, the scale is fixed by 
the dimensions of cams and wheels and can 
only be changed by the wearing down of the 
cams or changing the wheels in the counting 
train. The accuracy of the best class of com- 
mercial instrument is within per cent of 
full scale reading. The attainable accuracy is, 
however, governed by the size of the teeth on 
the wheels, since in some ’instruments the 
width of a tooth may be equal to several r.p.m. 
divisions on the scale. The temperature co- 
efficient is practically that of the time element 
in the mechanism and negligibly small If a 


flexible driving shaft is used this should be 
arranged to run very steadily, otherwise a 
movement of the pointer occurs up and dowm 
in small jerks, rendering a true average difficult 
of estimation. 

§ (4) Centeifugal Fluid Tachometees. — 
Tachometers depending upon the centrifugal 
forces brought into play by the whirling of 
fluids are characterised by the simplicity of 
their construction and by the fact that the 
calibration can usually be calculated from the 
dimensions of the instrument 
without reference to a standard 
for comparison. This, of 
course, is a considerable ad- 
vantage. The most elementary 
example of the fluid type is 
the rotating cup used as a 
rough indicator on centrifugal 
cream-separators, etc. When 
a body of liquid is rotated in 
an open vessel the free surface 
of the liquid takes the form of 
a paraboloid with its apex on 
the axis of rotation aAd pointing downwards. 
Fig, 4 is a sketch of the form of the liquid 
surface. 

It can be shown that the depression h is 
given by the expressions 

'll- — or h- 

2g 60g 

where r= radius of free surface, 

71= speed in revolutions per minute, 
p= acceleration due to gravity, 
w = angular velocity in radians per second. 



Big. 4. 


The value of h therefore depends on the 
square of the speed and the device is thus most 
suitable for high speeds. Since the depression 
is also proportional to the square 
of the radius of the free surface, 
it is evident that, if the shape of 
the cup is other than parallel, the 
calibration can be made to vary 
from the square law, and shaped 
cups are sometimes used in 
practice. 

An interesting case of whirling 
liquids is that in which the liquid is 
contained in a closed cylinder, and 
the edge of the parabola reaches the 
top of the vessel after a certain speed, as shown in 
Fig, 6. It can be proved theoretically that the 
depth hi of the parabola after this critical value 
becomes a linear function of the speed. 



That is, 


A, 


where hi is the depth from the top of vessel h is the 
depth of paraboloid just as it touches the top. 
r is the radius of cylinder. 
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The calibration will therefore vary as the square 
of the speed up to a certain value determined by 
the point where the liquid edge just touches the top, 
and above this value of the speed the depth of the 
apex will vary directly as the speed. This particular 
form of cup is the one generally used in tachometers. 

§ (5) Cbntripugal Pump and Pressure 
Gauge Instrument. — Tachometers which 
utilise the dynamic head or the suction created 
by an elementary centrifugal pump are a 
well-known class of speed -measuring instru- 
ments. This principle was first used by 
Stroudley in 1879. In one form of instru- 
ment a small impeller wdth radial vanes 
rotates in a chamber containing liquid, and the 
head due to centrifugal force on the rotating 
fluid is transmitted to the column above the 
body of the instrument. A small reservoir 
surrounds the bottom of the tube to indicate 
the zero or datum line of pressure, and it is a 
very important point that this should not 
change due to leakage, etc., as any variations 
in level affect the height of the pressure 
column by an equal amount. 

The calibration of the scale is very nearly 
proportional to the square of the speed, and 
the instrument is well suited for fairly constant 
speed machinery, since the indication can be 
arranged to occur at the upper or open part 
of the scale by the use of the appropriate 
gear ratio. The accuracy of fluid types of 
tachometers depends very largely on the 
construction and the conditions under which 
they are used. 

All the above instruments are of course independent 
of the density, as this factor enters directly into the 
dynamic head produced by the pump and the 
hydraulic head of the measuring column. Also for 
the same reason they have a very small temperature 
coefficient, provided all the liquid is at a uniform 
temperature. This condition requires that self- 
heating in the pump should be negligible. 

§ (6) Aerodynamic Tachometers.— Instru- 
ments depending upon the centrifugal force 
exerted by an air column when rotated, have 
found some slight application. Their chief 
merit lies in their simplicity. 

The usual arrangement is shown in Fig. 6. 
The tube A rotates about a vertical axis, and 
the centrifugal force on the particles of air 
contained in the tube creates a radial pressure 
gradient. The pressure at the open end of the 
tube being equal to that of the atmosphere, a 
suction is set up at the centre, and this suction 
is measured by a U-tube, or a sensitive vacuum 
gauge fixed at any convenient point. The 
joint between the rotating tube and the 
stationary tube is effected by a simple mercury 
seal. The suction obtained varies as the 
square of the speed and is, of course, very 
small even when the instrument runs at a 
high speed. 

One of the disadvantages of this type of 


instrument is the influence of the variability 
in the atmospheric density due to changes 
in the barometer and the temperature. An 



error amounting to several per cent is possible 
from day to day due to these causes. 

Another pattern of aerod3mamic instrument which 
does not, however, depend upon centrifugal force is 
the Air-Vane type. The principle of this device is 
the use of two small air vanes mounted in close 
proximity, one rotated by the driving shaft and the 
other pivoted and free to rotate under the control 
of a spring. The torque on the pivoted vane depends 
approximately upon the square of speed of the driven 
vane and directly upon the density of the surrounding 
medium (air). The spring is so arranged that the 
controlling force increases with the deflection to 
counteract the increased torque, and this gives a 
fairly uniform scale. The disadvantage of variable 
density, already mentioned, limits the accuracy 
obtainable. Moreover, the rotation of the vane 
itself tends to heat up the air inside the case, which 
results in a change of density. This inaccuracy 
could be eliminated by hermetically sealing the case, 
but the expedient would give rise to serious practical 
difficulties in the construction. 

§ (7) Magnetic Tachometer. — It is a well- 
known fact that if a magnet is rotated near a 
sheet of electrically conducting material, the 
sheet will experience a couple about the axis 
of rotation of the magnet due to the eddy 
currents induced in it by the motion of the 
magnet.^ Tachometers designed on this simple 
principle have found extensive applicatiom 
The two best known instruments of the class 
are the “ Warner ” and the “ Stewart.’’ 

The Warner instrument {Fig. 7) has a metal 
drum A mounted on the axis B, so that its rim 
cuts the field due to the magnet 0. The magnet 
is rotated by a shaft connected to the machine, 
whose r.p.m. is being measured. The eddy 
currents induced in the drum drag it around 
against the action of the spring E. The edge 
of the drum is graduated and viewed through a 
small window at the side. The divisions are 
equidistant at all points of the scale. The 
adjustment for calibrating the instrument is 

^ This principle is frequently used in the design of 
a damping device in electrical instruments. 
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made by simply screwing the bearing in or 
out to decrease or increase the air-gap in the 



R O c )s' 

Magnet 
Fig. 7. 


magnetic path and thus vary the deflection. 

The Stewart instrument is simpler, the 
magnet being circular, as shown in A (Fig. 8). 
The eddy current disc, as in the Warner, is 
made in the form of a drum B, fitting over 
the magnet with one long pivot C in the axis 
of the magnet. In order to reduce friction no 
bearing is fitted at the top, 
where the control spring C 
is fastened. The gradua- 
tions in the simplest form 
are printed directly on the 
edge of the drum. A simple 
method is employed to 
set the calibration. The 
magnet A is provided with 
a small soft iron plate, 
fitting tightly on the axis, 
and by rotating this plate 
by a very small amount 
relative to the magnet, 
with which it turns, more or less of the magnetic 
field can be short-circuited. The magnetic field 
in which the drum moves can therefore be 
changed and the calibration set, or corrected at 
any time, provided the magnet is not too weak. 

Some instruments are fitted with a mileage 
counter to render them suitable for motor-car 
work as speedometers. 



Fig, 8. 


The temperature coefficient of this type of tacho- 
meter is usually very large, being of the order of | per 
cent per degree centigrade. To obtain as great torque 
as possible on the disc for a given speed the magnetic 
field should be strong and the disc of low electrical 
resistance. The first factor is limited by the size of the 
magnet, which must not be cumbersome or possess a 
largo moment of inertia. The second factor, low elec- 
trical resistance, demands the use of a pure metal, such 
as silver, copper, or aluminium. Aluminium is the one 
in general use on account of its low density. These 
metals have temperature coefficients of resistance of 
the order of 0*4 per cent per degree, and to completely 
eliminate this factor would necessitate the use of some 
alloy, such as manganin, which has the attendant dis- 
advantage of high specific resistance. If a drum 


of this alloy were used the torque would be reduced 
in the inverse ratio of the electrical resistance, 
i.e. 1 to 30 approximately. It is not, of course, 
difficult to devise automatic compensation for the 
temperature coefficient, but in commercial practice 
very little attention is paid to the point, cheapness 
of construction being a vital consideration. One 
continental instrument, however, has a compensat- 
ing device which varies the air gap by the use of a 
liquid-filled capsule. Also, some models of the 
Warner instrument have a bimetallic strip com- 
pensator, and this is effective. 

§ (8) Electrical Tachometers, Magneto 
Generator Instrument. — This type of tacho- 
meter is widely used under conditions where 
the indicator has to be placed at a consider- 
able distance from the machine whose speed 
is required, as, for example, on board ship. 
The essential part of the device is a small 
dynamo generating continuous or alternating 
current ; this generally takes the form of a 
permanent magnet dynamo. A suitable volt- 
meter is employed with a scale graduated 
in r.p.m. A generator of the continuous 
current type is shown in Fig. 9. The armature 



ITg. 9. 

may have from six to eighteen slots, according 
to circumstances, and it is desirable that 
it should be wound with the maximum 
number of turns in order to obtain a high 
voltage. This armature rotates in a tunnel 
in the soft iron shoes fitted to a permanent 
magnet or alternately in a tunnel ground 
in the ends of the magnet itself. The clear- 
ances between the rotating parts should be 
made very small, as this is advantageous in 
two ways : it helps to maintain the strength 
of the magnet constant, and also gives a 
stronger magnetic field. The commutator and 
brushes both require careful design and skilled 
workmanship. Carbon brushes need a con- 
siderable pressure and are liable to chatter 
under vibration. They are, moreover, sus- 
ceptible to any readjustment, and must be run 
in before the calibratit)n becomes consistent. 

The modern tendency is towards brushes 
made from narrow strips or fingers, both 
brushes and commutator being made of silver 
or gold to avoid oxidation. The current 
taken from these generators is so small that 
armature reaction does not enter into con- 
sideration, and the voltage generated is almost 
exactly a linear function of the speed. The 
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indicator is a standard 
of moving coil pattern, 



electrical instrument 
as shown in Fig. 10. 
This instrument is 
connected by a pair 
of insulated wires 
to the terminals of 
the generator, and 
the distance between 
the two units is 
quite immaterial, 
provided the elec- 
trical resistance of 
these leads does not 
become comparable 


with that of the 
instrument. The current in the circuit is usu- 
ally not more than about one-hundredth of an 
ampere at full scale, and as the magneto 
generates at least five volts per thousand 
revolutions per minute, a large swamping 
resistance is employed in the circuit. 


The object of generating a comparatively high' 
voltage and then using a high resistance in the 
circuit is twofold.^ In the first place it renders the 
variations in the resistance of the connecting wires 
unimportant, and, secondly, it enables the effects 
of changes in temperature to be rendered small. 
The temperature coefficient is the most serious 
difficulty in connection with the design of electrical 
tachometers. Temperature changes affect (a) the 
magnetic strength of the magnets in both instrument 
and generator ; (b) the strength of the control spring 
in the instrument; and (c) the resistance of the 
windings of both indicator and generator. The 
temperature coefficients of the magnet and the 
spring in the indicator may, to some extent, counter- 
act one another ; but the temperature effect on the 
magnet of the generator remains micompensated. 

The resistance of the copper winding can be made 
small in value in comparison with total resistance. 
This artifice, however, only aifords a partial solution 
of the difficulty, and it would be preferable to eliminate 
copper entirely from the windings of both the indi- 
cator coil and the generator armature and use an 
alloy of negligible temperature coefficient such as 
manganin. The writer has tried this and found it 
successful, the only practical difficulty being the 
stiffness of the manganin when winding the moving 
coil former. It would of course be possible to use 
very fine wire under these conditions, since the 
“ swamp ” resistance is not then required and need 
only be retained for the purposes of adjustment to 
secure correct range and interchangeability. 

The temperature coefficient of a well-designed speed- 
measuring set can be made of less than 0-1 per cent 
per degree 0., but the average instrument is found 
to have a temperature coefficient of more than twice 
this amount. It is advisable to shield the instru- 
ment, both generator and indicator, in soft iron 
cases to eliminate the effect of stray fields and the 
proximity of magnetic material. 

Alternating - current tachometers were at 
one time used to a considerable extent on 
motor vehicles, and these were very simple 
in construction. The generator was of the 
^ See “ Voltmeters,” Vol. II. 


simple inductor type with a stationary 
winding and without either brushes or slip 
rings. The indicator was a miniature hot- 
wire instrument, the indication depending 
on the expansion of the wire due to the 
heating effect of the electric current. A sketch 
of the complete instrument is given in Fig. 11. 
The arrangement was cheap to construct 
and compact in form, but no attempt was 



made to attain great accuracy or to reduce 
the temperature coefficient. 

§ (9) Squirrel Cage Speed Indicator. — 
An interesting instrument, which depends 
upon the angular position of the resultant 
of two magnetic fields in the interior of a 
squirrel cage winding, has been invented by 
Mr. E. B. Brown, ^ of Melbourne. The instru- 
ment consists of a cylindrical soft -iron arma- 
ture core, which can be rotated on its axis 
between pole-pieces attached to a permanent 
magnet. This armature is provided with slots 
or tunnels carrying a number of insulated 
conductors short-circuited by rings at both 
ends of the armature in a manner similar 
to the well-known squirrel cage winding used 
in A.C. motors. At one end of the armature 
the squirrel cage projects considerably beyond 
the armature core, as shown in Fig. 12, in 
which A is the armature core (which may be 
laminated), C are the conductors (which may 
be any number from three upwards), and 
and Rg are the short-circuiting rings. The 
conductors C are insulated in the slots from 
the core, but the ring Rj need not be insulated 
and may be sweated or screwed on to the core. 
When the armature is rotated between the 
pole-pieces of a permanent magnet, E.M.E.’s 
are set up in the conductors. If the rotation 
round the axis (assumed vertical) be in the 
direction of the arrow [Fig. 13), the E.M.P.’s 
will be upwards on the left-hand side of the 
armature, and downwards on the right-hand 
side. There will consequently be a belt of 
current flowing up one side of the armature 
and down the other. The direction of the 
current in the conductors is indicated in 
Fig. 13, and also the forward displacement of 
the line of zero current, which results from the 
self-induction of the armature winding. 

^ The Electrician, 1917, Ixxx. 117. 
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In Fig. 13 OE represents the magnetic field 
due to the currents in the armature, OP 
the field due to the permanent magnets, and 



OR the resultant. The direction of OR, “ the 
resultant field,” depends on the speed of 
rotation of the armature, and it is only 
necessary to add a small pivoted vane of soft 
iron attached to a pointer and some form of 
damping mechanism, to make the apparatus 
a practical speed indicator. The soft iron is 
enclosed in a fixed tube to prevent the action 
of air currents (this is omitted from the 
diagram for clearness), and is attached to a 
vertical pivoted axis, which also carries an 
air-damping vane and a pointer moving over a 
graduated scale. Fig. 14 gives a calibration 
curve of an instrument of this type. 



Pig. 14. 


As is usual in such instruments, the moving element 
is balanced about its axis, bo that the instrument 
can be used in an inclined position. No control 
spring is necessary, because the plate of soft iron 
takes up the direction of the resultant field, while 
moderate variations in the moment of the magnet 
will not affect the indications of the instrument, 
since they affect both initial and deflecting fields in 



the same ratio, and thus the direction of the re- 
sultant is unchanged. 

§ (10) Viscosity Instruments, (i.) Vis- 
cosity of Mercury Tachometers . — Tachometers 
making use of the variations in the viscous 
drag on a solid immersed in a whirling fluid 
have been developed in a variety of forms. 
In one type, which is used on aircraft, the 
arrangement consists essentially of a perforated 
circular disc fixed to the driving shaft and 
rotating close to a small cross-arm fixed to the 
pointer spindle, as shown in the sketch (Fig. 
15). The disc and arm are contained in a 
cavity full of mercury. 

The mercury, being 
carried around by the 
disc, tends to drag the 
cross-arm with it against 
the pull of the spiral 
spring. The torque 
exerted upon the arm 
depends approximately 
upon the square of the 
speed, and the scale 
opens out in the middle, 
but closes in rapidly 
near the top, due pre- 
sumably to slip between the mercury and 
the plate. The device is very simple and 
compact, the mercury chamber being only 
about one inch in diameter. The instrument 
is fairly reliable ; its chief disadvantage lies 
in the fact that the spindle of the pointer has 
to pass through a hole and be made mercury- 
tight. The friction here must necessarily be 
more than if the spindle were pivoted. The 
temperature coefficient of viscosity is small. 
In the case of a well-made instrument the 
temperature coefficient was found to be 0-03 
per cent per degree C., and this includes the 
temperature coefficient of the control spring. 

A slightly different type of mercury viscosity 
instrument to the above has been made for 
use on motor vehicles. This particular instru- 
ment employs a rotating cup containing 
mercury immersed in which is a small drum. 
The drum is fixed to the pointer spindle and 
controlled by spiral springs. This spring 
control is of a novel type in so much that an 
attempt has been made to equalise the spacing 
of the graduation by the use of three control 
springs of different strengths ; these springs 
are not rigidly fixed to the spindle carrying the 
pointer, but come into action on contact 
with a stop on the spindle at a definite angular 
position. The controlling force is thus due to 
one spring only at the beginning of the scale 
and to the sum of three springs at the top 
end when the torque • due to viscosity is 
greatest. 

(ii.) Viscosity of Air Tachometers, — The 
advantages of using air as the viscous medium 
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in a tachometer are obviously considerable, 
since the* spindle need not pass through a 
liquid-tight joint. But, on the other hand, the 
forces obtained are very much smaller than 
those available with hquids, such as mercury, 
and consequently the workmanship must be 
very good to produce a satisfactory instrument. 

A speedometer has been introduced recently 
by the Waltham Watch Co., in which the 
viscous drag between con- 
centric cups is utilised. 
The device consists of two 
brass cups fixed to the 
driving shaft, telescoping 
into which are two inverted 
aluminium cups pivoted 
and controlled by a spiral 
spring. The arrangement 
is shown in sketch, Fig, 16. 
The air-gap between the 
adjacent walls of the 
rotating and stationary cups 
is only half a millimetre. 
The aluminium cups are 
very light, the wall being 
only 0-08 of a millimetre in thickness. The 
spindle is mounted in jewel bearings ; the 
method of mounting is shown in sketch, Fig. 16. 

The scale is marked on the outer surface of 
the aluminium cups. The graduation of the 
scale is uniform, the deflection being propor- 
tional to the speed. 

It can be shown by experiment that the drag 
between two surfaces close together in relative 
motion is of the form : Torque ceVs/r/, 

where V == relative linear speed of the surfaces, 

5 — area of surface, 

and distance between them. 

This law holds up to a critical velocity, after which 
the index of Y increases to approximately the second 
power. The fluid instruments already considered 
work over a range of velocities above this critical 
velocity, since its value is very low for liquids. The 
air viscosity instrument is arranged to run at low 
speed (about 1000 r.p.m. at full scale), and the 
greater torque incidental to high speeds of rotation 
is sacrificed to retain the linear calibration. An 
arrangement is provided to cause frictional damping 
when fluctuating speeds are measured. This consists 
of a small disc at the top of the drum spindle, 
the surface of which bears a jewel on the end of a 
spring, 80 that by varying the pressure more or less 
friction is introduced ; such damping is of course 
obtained at the expense of sensitivity. 

§ (11) Resonance Tachometers. — Reson- 
ance instruments of the reed type are often 
used in electric generating stations where 
machinery runs at a fairly constant pre- 
determined speed. It is a well-known fact 
that if a flexible bar or reed is rigidly connected 
to a support which is vibrating or subject to 
impulses of definite frequency, the bar will 
vibrate in resonance with a considerably 
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greater amplitude than that of the support 
if the period of the impressed oscillation is 
equal to, or is a definite multiple of, the 
natural period of vibration of the bar. Gener- 
ally a piece of rotating machinery possesses a 
slight out of balance effect which sets the 
entir-e machine and bed-plate in vibratipn, 
and usually the oscillations set up have the 
same period as the speed of rotation. A reed 
of the appropriate period will therefore 
resonate if fixed to any part of the machine. 
In practice an instrument is made up of a 
series of reeds of uniformly decreasing period, 
as shown in Fig. 17. The reeds usually take 




the form of steel strips of varying lengths 
loaded at the end, the period being initially 
adjusted by filing down the weight. The 
weight of the white paint on the tips has an 
appreciable effect on the natural period of the 
reed and consequently it must not be liable 
to flake off or absorb moisture. 

If the number of reeds cover a wide range of 
speed, then more than one reed will respond 
to a given vibration, since the reeds whose 
periods are multiples of the particular fre- 
quency will be set oscillating. The primary 
frequency can, however, be recognised as that 
of the reed having greatest amplitude. The 
case of the instrument is usually mounted 
direct on the machine. The amplitude of 
the reed is normally as shown in Fig. 18, but 

3500 4000 
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Fig. 18. 

if found to be insufficient for easy observation, 
use can be made of a springy support, such as 
a steel arm, for the case ; on the other hand, 
if the amplitude is too great, then a pad of 
soft material, such as felt, is interposed 
between the case and its support. 

This type of tachometer is sometimes used 
as a transmitting instrument by the addition 
of an electromagnet to excite the reeds and a 
make and break contact on the rotating shaft ; 
the instrument then being identical with the 
electrical frequency meter used on alternating- 
current circuits. 
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§ (12) Miscellaneous Tachometers — 
Boyer Recorder. — ^The indication, of this 
tachometer depends upon the pressure 
generated by a pump delivering oil through 
a variable orifice. The instrument is designed 
primarily as a recorder for railway work* 
The pump is of the well-known type, employing 
two meshed cog-wheels driven in opposite 
directions from the driving shaft. This forces 
oil into a cylinder, displacing a piston against 
the pull of a spring ; the oil escapes through 
an adjustable slot in the side of the cylinder. 
Since the quantity of oil delivered by the pump 
varies directly as the speed, the piston must 
move upwards to increase the size of the slot 
and the pressure to a sufficient extent to permit 
the increased quantity to pass. The piston 
rod carries a pen recording on a drum, and 
also transmits the indications to a dial gauge 
by means of a chain and pulley arrangement 
similar in form to the simple string type of 
level gauge described in § (14) (ii.). The 
instrument’s chief merit is its robustness, 
which fits it for the somewhat trying conditions 
prevailing on locomotives. The temperature 
coefficient cannot be made small, since the 
discharge of this type of pump, and the flow 
through the orifice, will be influenced by 
changes in viscosity, etc. 

§ (13) Calibration of Tachometers.— The 
calibration, or checking of tachometers, can be 
effected by two methods : (1) counter and 
watch, or (2) stroboscopic observation. The 
counter method needs no explanation, except 
to point out that the calibration gear must 
run very steadily over definite periods to allow 
of sufficient time for counting. Stroboscopic 
methods are very convenient and accurate, 
since they depend essentially on the constancy 
of a tuning-fork. The time of vibration of a 
steel fork can be approximately determined 
from the following formula, regarding each 
prong as a bar fixed at one end : 

]Sr = 84,590 all\ 

where N = number of vibrations per second of 
the prime tone, 

a=:thickness in cm., 
length in cm. 

The approximate nature of the formula is duo to 
the assumption that the bar is rigidly fixed at one 
end, whereas in practice the bar is bent in bo a U» thus 
making the equivalent value of I uncertain. iForks 
can easily be tested and adjusted by comparison by 
ear with a standard fork. The beats in the sound 
become distinct when the forks are very nearly in 
unison. Forks can, however, be obtained com- 
mercially within about ono-tenth per cent of a specified 
frequency. When it is desired to verify a fork in 
the laboratory, the usual method is to use a dropping 
plate. In this metluxl a very light quill of paper 
is stuck on the tip of one prong and the fork supported 
in a position such that the quill traces a line on a 
sheet of smoked glass which is allowed to fall freely 


in front of it. The number of vibrations in a given 
distance can be counted, and the time interval found 
by calculation from the known value of acceleration 
due to gravity. The temperature coefficient of a steel 
fork amounts to 0-01 per cent per degree centigrade. 

(i.) Stroboscopic Method of measuring Speed 
with Slits . — The slit fork method utilises the 
persistence of vision when an object is viewed 
intermittently. A tuning-fork is fitted with 
two plates at the ends of the prongs, which are 
perforated with narrow slits, as shown in Fig. 
19. The vision through the slits will be inter- 
rupted twice every com- 
plete vibration of the 
fork. Consequently, if 
any rotating regular 
figure or circle of equi- 
distant dots is viewed 
through the slits when 
the fork is vibrating, 
the first momentary view 
will give an impression 
of a stationary disc, the 
next coincidence of the 
slits will show the dots in 
a new position, and if the 
speed of rotation has 
certain definite values a 
comer or dot will have 
moved forward to the 
position occupied by the 
one previously observed, 
hence the disc will ap- 
pear to remain quite 
stationary. The series of speeds at which this 
effect is apparent is given by the expression 

7i = 120//a, 

where n = speed of disc in r.p.m., 

/= frequency of fork (complete vibra- 
tions per second), 
a = number of corners or dots. 

The figures repea.t themselves for multiples 
of the speed, and with the elementary types of 
figures it is somewhat difficult to determine 
which multiple of the speed is under observa- 
tion. For this reason it is usual to employ a 
standard disc (with a 50 D.V. fork), on which 
is printed a thirty-point star, a hexagon, a 
pentagon, and a square. Certain figures will 
appear to be motionless for particular speeds. 
All other figures will, of course, be blurred. 

It will be observed that the apparatus is 
especially adapted for giving points at intervals 
over the range for calibration purposes. Inter- 
mediate speeds cannot be measured, although 
slightly different speeds from the fixed values 
can be estimated from the apparent backward 
or forward creep of the disc in a measured 
interval of time. 

Tuning-forks for stroboscopic methods are 
usually maintained electrically by a small 
electromagnet between the prongs with a make 



Fig. 10. 
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and break contact on the side of the prong. 
A two -volt battery and less than a fifth of an 
ampere current is usually sufficient to main- 
tain the vibration. The weight of the shutters 
on the end of the prongs affects the frequency 
of the fork, and they should therefore be fitted 
before the fork is adjusted. 

Harrison and Abbot have devised a very 
convenient arrangement of the stroboscopic 
method in which the disc is observed by inter- 
mittent illumination. The fork is electrically 
maintained, as above described, wliile a contact 
operated by the fork is used to make and break 
the primary of an induction coil operating a 
neon discharge tube. The complete arrange- 
ment is shown in Fig. 20. The illumination 



Rotatingr Disc 



obtained is a faint red glow, but is quite 
sufficient if the disc and tube are placed in a 
box with an inspection hole. The advantages 
over the slit fork are considerable, since both 
the tachometer under test and the rotating disc 
are under observation simultaneously. The 
same diagram on the disc now corresponds to 
half the speed for the same frequency of fork, 
since the hashes of light only occur once for 
each complete vibration, whereas the slits will 
register twice in each vibration. 


Table I 

Table of Hpebds for 50 D.V. Tuning-fork 
IN Revs, i’er Minute 


With 

Neon 

Tui)0. 

SO-point 

Star. 

other Figures. 

50 

Double 


100 

Single 


150 

Double 


1(50 -7 


Triple Hexagon. 

200 

Single 

I’riple Pentagon. 

250 

Double 

Double Hexagon, Triple Square. 

300 

Single 

Double Pentagon. 

333-3 


Triple Hexagon. 


Table I {continued) 


With 

Neou 

Tube. 

30-point 

Star. 

other Figures. 

350 

Double 


375 

. . 

Double Square. 

400 

Single 

Triple Pentagon. 

450 

Double 


500 

Single 

Single Hexagon, Triple Square. 

550 

Double 


600 

Single 

Single Pentagon. 

650 

Double 


666-7 

. . 

Triple Hexagon. 

700 

Single 


750 

Double 

Single Square, Double Hexagon. 

800 

Single 

Triple Pentagon. 

833-3 


Triple Hexagon. 

850 

Double 


900 

Single 

Double Pentagon. 

950 

Double 


lOOO 

Single 

Single Hexagon, Triple Square, 
Triple Pentagon. 

1050 

Double 


1100 

Single 


1125 


Double Square. 

1150 

Double 

. . 

1166-7 


Triple Hexagon. 

1200 

Single 

Single Pentagon. 

1250 

Double 

Double Hexagon, Triple Square. 

1300 

Single 


1333-3 


Triple Hexagon. 

1350 

Double 


1400 

Single 

Triple Pentagon. 

1450 

Double 


1500 

Single 

Single Square, Single Hexagon, 
Double Pentagon. 

1550 

Double 


1600 

Single 

Triple Pentagon. 

1650 

Double 


1666-7 

. . 

Triple Hexagon. 

1700 

Single 


1750 

Double 

Double Hexagon, Triple Square 

1800 

Single 

Single Pentagon. 

1833-3 


Triple Hexagon. 

1850 

Double 


1875 


Double Square. 

1900 

Single 


1950 

Double 


2000 

Single 1 

Single Hexagon, Triple Square, 
Triple Pentagon. 

2050 

Double 


2100 

Single 

Double Pentagon. 

2150 

Double 


2160-7 


Triple Hexagon. 

2200 

Single 

Triple Pentagon. 

2250 

Double 

Single Square, Double Hexagon. 

2300 

Single 


2333-3 


Triple Hexagon. 

2350 

Double 


2400 

Single 

Single Pentagon. 

2450 

Double 


2600 

Single 

Single Hexagon, Triple Square. 

2625 


Double Square. 

2700 

Single 

Double Pentagon. 

2750 

Double 

Double Hexagon, Triple Square. 

3000 

Single 

Single Square, Single Pentagon, 
Single Hexagon. 
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(ii.) Synchronising Fork. — Messrs. Leeds and 
Northrup, of Philadelphia, have devised a 
method of obtaining constant and definite 
speeds for the calibration of tachometers 
without the necessity of manual adjustment. 
The instruments under test are driven through 
a series of gears, giving the desired calibration 
speeds, off the shaft of a rotary converter. It 
is w-ell known that an alternating -current 
generator and synchronous motor wall react 
upon each other and keep in step. In the 
Northrup device the rotating converter supplies 
alternating current to a synchronous load in the 
form of a tuning-fork and incandescent lamp. 
The fork holds the generator to a constant speed 
such that the frequency of the^ alternating 
current is equal to the frequency of the make 
and break on the prong as determined by the 
natural period of the fork. The scheme of 
connections is shown in Fig. 21. 



The standard fork is arranged to operate at 
from fifty to seventy-five vibrations per second. 
In order to procure this range of rate of 
vibration, sliding weights are provided which 
are mounted upon the prongs of the fork. Slight 
variations in the rate of vibration of the fork 
can be accomplished by moving heavy springs 
along the prongs of the fork. These springs 
are moved by means of a screw, and the adjust- 
ment can be made while the fork is in opera- 
tion. 

Plat brass plates are mounted upon the 
movable weights on the prongs of the fork. 
Slits are provided in these plates in order that 
it may be stroboscopically determined when 
the converter is running at the proper speed. 
There is a vibrating contact device on each 
prong of the fork. One of these makes contact 
only at one end of its travel, and is in the circuit 
of the electromagnet which actuates the fork. 
The other contact interrupts a circuit from the 
A.C. end of the rotary converter through an 
incandescent lamp. The load which is thus 
thrown upon the converter is used in holding 
the converter in synchronism with the fork. 
The operation is as follows : 

The fork is caused to vibrate at a rate corre- 
sponding to the frequency of the A.C. current 
delivered by the rotary converter when run- 
ning at the desired speed. This is a com- 
paratively simple operation made by means 
of a telephone. Assuming that the fork and 


converter are in synchronism, the function of 
the device is to maintain this synchronism 
despite changes of the L.C. voltage and of the 
load upon the converter, either of w'hich w'ould 
tend to change the speed of the converter. 

It will be seen from an inspection of Fig, 21 
that a circuit is taken from the A.C. end of the 
converter through an incandescent lamp and 
through the double contacting device on one 
prong of the fork. A transformer is interposed 
in this circuit for two reasons. First, were it 
not for this transformer there would be a cross- 
connection of circuits in the fork, as both the 
A.C. current from the converter and the D.C. 
driving current pass through the fork and also 
through the same windings in the armature of 
the converter. Second, the transformer raises 
the A.C. voltage to 110 volts, or a multiple of 
110, in order that lamps of a standard voltage 
may be used for the regulating load. Assum- 
ing, now, that the converter and fork are in 
synchronism, for every cycle of the A.C. 
voltage curve two contacts will be made at the 
fork, and two impulses will be sent through the 
lamp. These contacts may take place at any 
point on the voltage curve, but so long as there 
is no tendency to alter the speed of the con- 
verter, they will always take place at the same 
point. Thus a certain voltage is impressed 
across the lamp during a brief interval twice 
in each cycle. This lamp is thus a load upon 
the converter, the magnitude of this load 
depending upon the voltage impressed upon 
the lamp. 

Now let us suppose that either a change of D.C. 
voltage or a change of load upon the converter 
should occur. The speed of the machine would 
tend to change. This would tend to throw the 
A.C. current out of synchronism wdth the fork. 
The result would be that the voltage impressed 
across the lamp would be different, because 
the contacts would be made at different points 
on the voltage curve. If the speed were tending 
to increase, the contacts would occur nearer 
the top of the voltage curve, impressing a 
greater voltage across the lamp load, and thus 
putting a greater load upon the machine and 
slowing it down. Should the speed be tending 
to become less, a reverse result would occur, 
both results acting to keep the A.C. current in 
rigid synchronism with the fork, Thus the 
speed regulation takes place automatically, 
until the forces tending to change the Bi)eed of 
the converter become excessive. 

An absolutely steady source of E.M.F. is not 
necessary for the successful operation of the 
converter. Fluctuations in the I).C. voltage 
amounting to 5 to 7 per cent from the nominal 
value can be cared for. 

It is sometimes necessary to use more than 
one lamp. In this case the several lamps are 
generally connected in parallel. The number 
of lamps which it is necessary to use depends 
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upon the amount of change of the load, either 
electrical or mechanical, which is put upon the 
machine. For example, a machine with a 
normal rating of 500 watts was controlled with 
a load of 40 watts when the useful load varied 
between 330 and 270 watts. A regulating load 
of about 340 watts was required when the 
useful load upon the same machine varied 
between 360 and 60 watts. The speed regula- 
tion claimed is within the accuracy of the fork, 
that is OT per cent, provided the load put on 
to the shaft is not sufficient to break the 
synchronism. 

The frequency of the fork when once set can 
be found by stroboscopic comparison with a 
standard, and aU the changes for calibration 
purposes are made by means of gears. 


II. Liquid Level Indicators 

The time-honoured method of indicating the 
level of liquid in tanks is of course the gauge- 
glass. This consists simply of 
a glass tube communicating at 
its upper and its lower end 
with the top and the bottom of 
the tank. The method is uni- 
versal in the case of steam 
boilers, and has been tried on 
the fuel tanks of aircraft and 
motor vehicles, but owing to 
the varying inclination of the 
tanks, particularly in the case 
of aeroplanes, the indicator 
rarely gives an accurate estima- 
tion of the contents. Moreover, 
the fragile nature of glass is a 
serious consideration where in- 
flammable liquids are con- 
cerned. 

§ (14) Float Gauges, (i.) 
Moat and Rod Oauge. — Gauges 
based on the use of floats have 
been devised in a variety of 
forms. Probably the simplest 
example is that shown in Fig. 
22. The vertical tube contains 
a rod free to move up and 
down with a pointer at the 
upper end, and a float at the 
lower. Changes in level are 
transmitted directly to the 
pointer. This device is of 
course only applicable to shallow 
tanks, and would become very cumbersome if 
applied to deep tanks. 

(ii.) Float and String System. — Another 
method which is almost as elementary in 
principle is the float and string. 

The float of the gauge is suspended by means 
of a silk cord, which winds on the pulley of 
the gauge proper. The pulley is under such a 
tension as to nearly balance the weight of the 





Fig. 22. 


float in air. Therefore, as the surface of the 
liquid rises or falls, the pointer will show the 
position of the float in the tank. The float is 
guided by an upright cylinder which keeps it 
from swinging about in the tank. The pointer 
is connected to the pulley through spur-wheels. 
Since the effective force producing the motion 
of the pointer is very small, the slightest 
binding of the gears may cause error. A 
sketch of the arrangement is shown in Fig. 23. 



The capacity of the float used for short trans- 
missions is usually 3 cubic inches, and for long 
transmissions, of 10 feet or more, the float is 
made larger (about 8 cubic inches). For deep 
tanks the pointer of the indicator is arranged 
in an ingenious manner to travel through 
several complete revolutions of a spiral curve by 
means of a small rack and pinion. 

A diagram of the spiral mechanism is shown 
in Fig. 24. The pointer is free to slide radially 
in the boss of the 
pulley, but rotates 
with it. Fixed to the 
back of the case and 
projecting through 
the pulley is a small 
pinion which engages 
with a rack fixed to 
the pointer. 

As the string coils or 
uncoils on the pulley 
the rack rolls round 
the fixed pinion, thus 
moving the pointer 
in or out radially a distance proportional to the 
pitch circle of the pinion for each revolution. 

The float and string system, although very 
simple in theory, becomes elaborate and com- 
plicated in practice, since pulleys must be 
arranged at each bend, and both the tube and 
instrument must be air-tight. 

(iii.) Float and Eccentric Rod. — Gauges 
depending upon simple mechanical arrange- 
ments for converting the movement of a float 
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into indications on a dial fixed to the tank are 
also largely used. One form of this class of 
instrument is shown in Fig. 25. The rod A is 
free to rotate, through an arc about the pin C 
at the bottom, and carries the pointer or a 
spur-wheel at its upper end. The movement 
of the float F under the influence of the liquid 
causes the rod to turn, since the float forms a 
connecting link between the rod A and the 
fixed rod B. The angular 
rotation of the rod A is, of 
course, limited to less than 
180°, but the pointer is some- 
times geared to give a longer 
scale. This instrument is 
light and fairly satisfactory 
in use. 

(iv.) Float and Twisted 
Strip. — A more elaborate 
form of instrument is shown 
in Fig. 26. The float is 
guided by two rods. A twisted 
pinion wire, passing through a 

Dial 


B 


Fig. 25. Fig. 26. 

nut in the float, converts the linear motion of 
the float to angular rotation of the pointer. The 
pointer can in this case turn through a com- 
plete circle without the use of gears. When 
the instrument is used in pressure tanks, where 
air is employed to force the liquid out, the glass 
front of the indicator has to be made air-tight. 

To avoid this necessity, the gauge may be 
worked magnetically as follows : The twisted 
rod carries at its upper end a magnet which 
rotates with the rod, and actuates a magnetised 
steel pointer pivoted on the other side of a thin 
metal partition forming the wall of the tank. 
This avoids all glass to metal pressure joints, 
but detracts somewhat from the accuracy of 
the indication. This magnetic device was first 
used by Muller in 1886, and has since found 
considerable application, especially in steam 
meters. 

(v.) Float on Pivoted Arm. — A novel gauge 
differing slightly from the above and employing 
the magnetic pointer is shown in Fig. 27. This 




consists simply of a small float moving through 
a circular arc at the end of a rod. The scale is 
not uniform, and the float and arm require a 
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Fig. 27. 


considerable amount of space. The same dis- 
advantage is met with to some extent in all 
float methods, and is particularly felt in the 
case of aircraft tanks which are elaborately 
stayed and stiffened internally. In fact, the 
tanks have generally to be specially designed 
with a view to accommodating the gauge to 
be used. These appliances are rarely regarded 
as accurate quantity-measuring devices owing 
to the back-lash, friction, and variable immer- 
sion of the float. Generally, they are classified 
as indicators graduated in fractions such as J, 
J, and full. 

§ (15) Pneumatic Gauges. — Quite a number 
of instruments have been devised to transmit 
indications of depth by the aid of air pressure. 

(i.) Air Pump Method. — One type of instru- 
ment employs a small pressure pump to force 
air through the liquid by means of a pipe 
dipping to the bottom of the tank. The head 
required to effect this is measured on a pres- 
sure gauge. A sketch of the device is shown in 
Fig. 28. Each time a reading is required the 



Fig. 28. 


hand pump is operated until the liquid is 
blown out of the vertical pipe in the tank, and 
the reading on the gauge taken immediately 
afterwards. The defect of this method is the 
inconvenience of pumping up for each reading, 
and the fact that the leakage back through the 
pump valve, etc., causes the pressure to fall 
rapidly. The reading has usually to be taken 
within a few seconds of pumping. 

(ii.) Tide Gauge. — An interesting application 
of the above principle is the tide recorder of 
Field and Gust developed by the Cambridge 
Scientific Instrument Company. In this 
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instrument the height and frequency of the mercury in the float-chamber G. The bottom 
tide at a station on the coast is continuously of the float J in this chamber is provided with 
recorded on a chart. The recording portion of an adjustable orifice H, through which oil can 
the instrument is placed at a sheltered spot flow into or out of the interior of the float, 
inshore, and a pipe laid out and anchored in which is balanced so that it always tends to 
the sea where the tide record is required. A maintain its mean position, 
small but continuous stream of air escapes from In the case of the ordinary 12|-hour tide, 
the open end of the pipe, and the instrument the alteration of the level of the oil takes 
on shore graphically records the pressure in the place so slowly that the liquid flows in and 
pipe, which pressure is equal to the hydro- out of the float at a rate sufficient to enable 
static head over the open end of the pipe. the float to maintain its mean position. The 

A diagrammatic view of the instrument is variations of level due to the secondary tides 
shown in Fig. 29. Below the recording appar- being much more rapid, the oil is unable to 
atus, and forming a stand for it, is a reservoir pass with sufficient freedom through the 
of air compressed to about 150 lbs. per square orifice to keep its level the same both 
inch. This air is allowed to escape through a inside and outside the float. The latter, 
reducing valve into a pipe, one end of which therefore, rises or falls in conformity with 
leads to the top of a vessel A, 
containing mercury, whilst the 
other end is anchored on the 
bottom of the sea, at the point 
where the variations of tide are 
to be recorded. Air is allowed 
to escape slowly from the open 
and anchored end of the tube, a 
single charge of compressed air 
sufficing to run the apparatus for 
fifteen days. 

As the tide rises and falls the 
head of water over the open end 
of the pipe varies. The pressure 
of the air in the pipe and the 
vessel A varies correspondingly, 
and forces more or less mercury 
into the float-chamber B, thus 
raising or lowering the float C. 

From this float a thin steel band 
passes over and is attached to a 
pulley mounted on a horizontal 
shaft. A second pulley on the 
same shaft supports by a similar 



band a pen carriage D and a counter-weight 
to the float. 

This arrangement of two pulleys facilitates 
the adjustment of the motion of the recorder 
pen to the scale of the chart on which it 
works. This chart is carried by the clock- 
driven drum E. 

All the air passing to the immersed end of 
the pipe has first to bubble through water 
contained in a horizontal glass cylinder. This 
at once renders evident any accidental clogging- 
up of the under-water escape. The apparatus 
described above traces the long-period tide. 

Superimposed on this, however, may be 
short-period oscillations of secondary tidal 
waves. A separate record of these on an 
enlarged scale is obtained by means of the 
apparatus shown to the left of Fig. 29. 

The vessel F is also in communication with 
the air supply. The varying air pressures are 
accompanied by corresponding alterations in 
the level of the oil floating on the top of the 


the secondary tides, and its motion is trans- 
ferred by a multiplying lever to a pen which 
makes a record of this secondary tide on the 
upper portion of the chart borne by the drum 
of the recorder. 

Tide records provide valuable data for use in the 
accurate prediction of tides. It is well known that 
the fluctuations of the sea may be expressed by a 
series of tidal harmonic components due to the 
action of the sun and moon, elHpticity of the lunar 
orbit, the moon’s motion out of the Equator, and so 
on. The constants of all these tidal constituents 
can be determined by the harmonic analysis of the 
tide-gauge records for the port in question. That is 
to say, the amplitude of each harmonic constituent 
and its phase relationship with all the others can 
be found. 

The information thus obtained can then be utilised 
in a tide-predicting machine to predict the tides for 
the port. 

(iii.) Air Vessel Method . — Another form of 
pneumatic instrument, which has been tried 
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on motor vehicles, consists of a large air vessel 
fixed to the base of the tank, and connected 
to a pressure gauge. The changes of hydro- 
static pressure due to variations in liquid level 
are transmitted by the air column to the 
gauge. A sketch of the method is shown in 
Fig, 30. The air vessel must have a large 



diameter, to minimise the changes of level due 
to the compressibility of the air. In the case 
of pressure tanks the gauge is arranged differ- 
entially, so as to indicate the difference of 
pressure between the top and the bottom of 
the tank. The gauge and its connecting tubes 
must be absolutely air-tight, but even then the 
air will slowly disappear by solution in the 
liquid, etc. 

An additional source of trouble is condensa- 
tion of the vapour with the formation of air- 
locks in the pipe. 

The design of a suitable pressure gauge for 
any pneumatic level indicator presents practical 
difficulties. The maximum pressure-head in 
the case of the general run of tanks is only a 
pound or two per square inch at full scale. 
Bourdon tube gauges cannot be made with 
sufficient sensitivity, whilst silk diaphragm 



I’m. 31. 


gauges invariably leak slightly. Well-made 
metal diaphragm gauges are probably the 
most satisfactory. 

A typical form of low-pressure gauge is 
shown in Fig, 31. A battery of aneroid 
capsules is connected to the pressure pipe 
leading to the bottom of the tank, while the 


interior of the case containing the capsules is 
in communication with the static pipe to the 
top of the tank. The motion of the diaphragm, 
under the pressure difference, is transmitted 
by means of a quadrant and gear-wheel to the 
pointer. A peculiar feature of the instrument 
is the control spring ; this is soldered to the 
edge of each capsule. The tendency of the 
capsules under pressure is to open out fan-wise, 
curving rather than elongating the spring, 
and by this device greater sensitivity is 
obtained. 

The average accuracy of the instrument itself is 
not great, owing to the small pressure available 
and the friction in the mechanism. Moreover, 
when the gauge is allowed to remain under pressure 
for a period of several hours the reading tends to 
increase, due to elastic fatigue of the diaphragms. 
It will be observed that when such gauges are used 
differentially the glass front of the case has to be 
made pressure-tight. To avoid the necessity for 
this joint two diaphragm capsules connected differ- 
entially have been tried. It was found, however, 
that the sensitivity of the gauge was a function 
of the static pressure in the system, the varia- 
tion being due to the initial distortion of the 
diaphragms. 

§ (16) Distant Reading Type of Liquid 
Depth Gauge. ^ — It is a well-known fact 
that the cooling power of a liquid is much 
greater than that of a gas, and a gauge 
operating on this principle was designed by 
the writer. It consists, essentially, of a thin 
wire of platinum electrically heated to a 
temperature excess of 20° to 30° above the 
surrounding air. The wire is insulated and 
suitably protected by a tube projecting to 
the full depth of the tank. The portion of the 
wire immersed in the liquid is cooled down 
to practically the same temperature as the 
liquid, while the part above the surface is at 
the excess temperature. 

Since the temperature coefficient of the 
resistance of platinum is of the order of 0*4 
per cent per degree, it follows that the average 
temperature, and hence the resistance of the 
wire, will depend upon its depth of immersion 
in the liquid. Now the most convenient 
method of measuring changes of electrical 
resistance is by means of the Wheatstone 
bridge, and in this gauge the wire forms one 
arm of a bridge, as shown in the diagram 
(Fig, 32). The influence of changes in the 
temperatures of the liquid and the atmosphere 
above are eliminated by arranging alongside 
a similar wire, totally sealed off from the 
liquid and electrically connected in the other 
arm of the bridge. 

The changes of the resistance of the partially 
immersed wire, with variations of liquid level, 
are indicated by the deflection of the galvano- 
meter pointer. The sensitivity of the method 

^ Proc, I>hy. JSoc„ 1921, xxxiii. Part III. 171. ' 
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is such that a very small elevation of tempera- 
ture of the wire suffices, and in practice a 
robust form of moving coil instrument is 
employed as indicator. 

Since the sensitivity of any bridge arrangement is 
a function of the current, it is necessary to keep 



this constant. The customary procedure is to have 
an adjustable series resistance in the battery circuit, 
and by means of a throw-over switch replace the wire 
by a dummy coil totally immersed. The current 
in the circuit is then adjusted to give full-scale 
deflection ; the procedure being identical with that 
employed with direct-reading resistance thermo- 
meters. 

An alternative way would be to employ the same 
indicator with a shunt as ammeter when it is desired 
to adjust the battery current to a predetermined 
value. 

The necessity for such periodical adjust- 
ments is a great disadvantage for aircraft 
purposes, since the attention of the pilot is 
fully occupied with more vital controls, and 
consequently the apparatus was modified to 
avoid this necessity. In this arrangement an 
iron wire ballast resistance is inserted in the 
battery circuit. The iron wires are sealed 
in a bulb similar to an electric lamp, with an 
atmosphere of hydrogen. 

Such a resistance will maintain a current 
fairly steady even if the voltage of the 
battery changes by as much as 20 x)er cent, 
so frequent adjustment of the current is not 
necessary. This property of iron wire is, of 
course, well known, and iron wire resistors 
will found in most commercial types of 


Nemst lamps to compensate for the negative 
temperature coefficient of resistance of the 
rare earth mixture of which the glower is 
composed. 

As the two ratio arms of the bridge are 
of manganin of negligible temperature co- 
efficient, calculation shows that a constant 
battery current gives a constant sensitivity 
for the instrument over a moderate range of 
temperature. 

in. Steam Meters 

The metering of the steam consumption of 
a modern power plant presents considerable 
difficulty, since a more elaborate instrument 
than a simple flow indicator is usually 
desired. 

Some of the steam recorders in use at the 
present time are “ energy ” rather than 
“ weight ” recorders, in so much as they 
automatically take account of the variations 
in the steam pressure and thus give a measure 
of the energy being supplied in the form of 
steam. Considerable practiqal difficulties have 
been encountered in the operation of some of 
these meters, as the conditions prevailing in the 
boiler-house or its vicinity are somewhat severe 
on delicate instruments. Three typical meters 
are described below. 

§ (17) The Hodgson Kent Steam Meter. ^ 
— ^This meter is of the diaphragm type de- 
scribed in connection with gas meters, § (22). 
The pressure difference across an orifice is 
measured, and a direct indication of the rate 
of flow is obtained. If the pressure of the 
steam supply could be kept constant, this 
reading , would be a measure of the total 
energy of the steam passing. In practice, 
however, it is necessary to make allowance for 
variations in the steam pressure, as with a 
higher pressure a greater amount of energy 
in the form of steam will naturally be passed 
through the orifice for a given difference of 
pressure. The meter described below auto- 
matically makes this correction, and an 
elaboration of this meter includes an integrator, 
which shows the total amount passed in a 
period of time. 

(i.) General Description of Meter , — The 
orifice may take the form of a square- 
edged hole" in the centre of a plate inserted 
in the pipe line, as shown in Fig. 47 (§ (25), 
“ Coal-gas and Air Meters ”), or may be a plate 
projecting in, as in Fig, 33. In order to provide 
a suitable difference of pressure, the size of the 
orifice opening must depend on the maximum 
velocity of the steam in the pipe. This 
velocity may vary over wide limits, say from 
85 ft. to 260 ft. per sec. At the higher speed 
only a slight reduction in the area of the 

^ Engineering^ October 10, 1919. 
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pipe is necessary to bring about the desired 
difference in pressure, and with a circular 
orifice the plate would be a mere ring protrud- 
ing only very slightly into the bore of the 
pipe. Supposing that in these circumsoances 
the plate were not very carefully positioned, or 
the jointing material not cut very nicely, the 
effects of the orifice on the flow of steam could 
not be relied upon. For these reasons the 
circular form of orifice is only adopted when a 
considerable restriction, in the pipe is required. 
When the necessary restriction is less than half 
the cross-area of the pipe the orifice is arranged 
as shown in Fig. 49 ( Coal-gas and Air Meters ” ), 
and as further reductions in the area of the 
plate are required the forms shown by the 




dotted lines adopted. The holes which com- 
municate the steam pressures from opposite 
sides of the orifice plate to the meter are 
both brought up as close to the plate as 
possible. It is assumed that the steam in 
the comer between the plate and its carrier 
has practically no movement, and that in 
consequence the exact form of the pressure 
holes is immaterial so long as they are in the 
proper position. 

The restriction is generally designed to 
produce a drop in pressure of about 2 lbs. per 
sq. in. at full scale. Should the range of flow 
be greater than could be efficiently dealt 
with by one orifice plate, a variable orifice is 
used to avoid the necessity of changing the 
plates. This consists essentially of a short 
length of pipe containing a carefully con- 
structed butterfly valve, which may be locked 
in various positions by means of an external 


sector. The over-all range of measurement 
which can be obtained by the use of this 
device goes down to one-thirtieth of the 
maximum flow, as compared with a range down 
to one-quarter of the maximum, which is all 
that can be accurately measured by a fixed 
orifice plate. 

The two pressure passages in the orifice 
carrier communicate with a pair of condensing 
columns which are bracketed off the main pipe, 
as shown in Fig. 33. These columns ensure 
that the pipes leading to the metering instru- 
ment are kept absolutely full of water at all 
times, so that the readings shall not be affected 
by movements of the water surface employed 
for transmitting the pressure to the measuring 
apparatus. 

(ii.) Indicator Non- 
compensated Type . — The 
rate - of - flow indicator 
depends for its action 
on the movement of a 
rubber diaphragm under 
the influence of varia- 
tions in the difference 
of pressure on its op- 
posite faces. The spaces 
on opposite sides of the 
diaphragm (Fig. 34) are 
in communication with 
the two sides of the 
orifice plate in the steam 
pipe. A set of three coiled springs controls the 
movement of the diaphragm, which is com- 
municated to a spindle D, through rods and a 
boll crank 0. This spindle carries a powerful 
permanent magnet E. Outside the case and 
in line with D, there is another spindle G, 
carried in jewelled bearings, to which is at- 
tached an iron armature H, and the pointer J. 
In this way the movement of the diaphragm 
is transmitted to the pointer without it being 
necessary to make a water-tight sliding joint. 
The graduations on the dial over which the 
pointer works can, of course, bo made to show 
the energy of steam passing at any pre- 
determined pressure and temperature. At the 
bottom of the instrument there is a plug cock, 
by means of which the two sides of the 
diaphragm can be put in direct communication 
for the purpose of setting the pointer to zero, 
while air cocks are provided at the top to 
ensure that the diaphragm chamber is full of 
water. 

(iii.) Recorder Non - compensated Type . — 
When it is desired to make a permanent 
record of the steam flow, a modified form of 
instrument is used, although the orifice plate 
remains the same. Inside a cylindrical casing 
there is arranged a series of diaphragms similar 
to those of an aneroid barometer. The inside 
of these diaphragms is subjected to the lower 
steam pressure from the orifice, while the 
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space outside the diaphragms is under the 
higher pressure. There is thus a tendency to 
collapse the diaphragms, which is opposed 
by a helical spring attached to the diaphragm 
spindle. The movements of this spindle are 
transmitted by a simple system of links to the 


to the pointer E and the lever F. We thus 
have two pointers, one indicating the rate of 
flow through the orifice and the other the 
actual steam pressure. The movements are 
combined and transmitted to a pen arm C, 
which consequently makes a graph expressing 




Section 


pivot of the pen arm. The 
spindle which passes out 
through the wall of the pres- 
sure casing is kept tight by a 
leather-packed gland. 

(iv.) Recorder with Pressure 
Compensating Device. — The 
meter referred to above does 
not take into consideration 
variations in the steam pres- 
sure. In oases where the 
pressure is liable to vary a 
correction must be applied to 
the readings if the amount of 
energy in the steam is to be 
metered. The arrangement 
illustrated in Fig. 35 auto- 
matically makes this correc- 
tion over a range in pressure 
of about two to one. 

The spindle, which is operated by the aneroid 
diaphragms used to measure the pressure 
difference across the orifice, is indicated at A. 
A crank and link connect A with the pointer 
B which pivots about 0. The steam pressure 
in the main pipe is measured by a series of 
diaphragms (shown separately on the right) 
and is opposed by a helical spring. The rod 
B transmits the movement of the diaphragms 


the energy value of the steam 
being metered. The combina- 
tion of the two movements 
is effected by the link H and 
quadrant J. 

In the positions shown in 
the sketch both the pointers 
E and B are at zero and the 
end of the link H is over the 
pivot C. The result is that 
the individual movement of 
neither of the pointers E and B 
will affect the pen arm G. If, 
however, the flow pointer B 
and quadrant J move round 
the pivot C, an increase in 
the steam pressure will force 
down F and H and produce 
a movement in G which will 
vary in proportion to the 
movements of E and B. The various 
links are, of course, so proportioned that 
the resultant movement of the pen arm 
G is a true measure of the weight of steam 
passing the orifice, and consequently, assuming 
that the steam is saturated, shows the energy 
being delivered- Even if the steam is super- 
heated, the instrument can be arranged to 
give a direct reading, but with a variable 




Indicator 

non-compensated type. 
Pointer and magnet system. 
FlO. 34. 
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superheat a mathematical correction must be I top of the meter to equalise the pressure at 
made. An accuracy within 2 per cent is | any time upon the U-tube system. A small 

iron float rests on the 



Fig. 35. 


surface of the mercury 
in one limb. This float 
operates a horizontal 
shaft by means of a 
thread wound around a 
pulley, a small counter- 
weight being provided 
to keep the string taut. 
This mechanism is 
totally enclosed in the 
casing and the move- 
ment is communicated 
to a horseshoe magnet 
mounted on the shaft. 
Another horseshoe 
magnet is mounted on 
pivot bearings with its 
poles near and parallel 
to the copper plate 
which forms the wall 


claimed for the meter at full load, and 4 per 
cent at one-sixth load. 

§ (18) The B.T.H. Steam Meter. — I n this 


steam meter a peculiar 



form of pressure-head 
is employed for de- 
termining the velocity 
of steam in the pipe 
line. This consists 
of a specially shaped 
pipe with its two 
openings in the path 
of the steam. The 


Fig. 36. leading opening faces 

against the direction 
of flow, and the trailing opening faces in the 
direction of the flow of steam (Fig. 36). The 



. Fig. 37. 


two openings are con- 
nected by a vertical 
U - tu be containing 
mercury. 

The flow nozzle has 
disadvantages when 
the feed water sup- 
plied to the boilers 
is dirty and the steam 
liable to cause scal- 
ing. Then the small 
passages or openings 
in the nozzle after a 
time become partially 
or totally closed up. 
Under these condi- 
tions the nozzle 
method is abandoned 


in favour of a constriction ; this may be of 
the Venturi form or a shaped nozzle. 

The Recorder . — The recorder (Fig. 37) consists 
of an iron casting, so designed as to form the 
limbs and well of a U-tube system and contains 
mercury. A by-pass valve is provided at the 


of this portion of the meter. 

The magnet has its axis of rotation in align- 
ment with the shaft carrying the horseshoe 
magnet inside the body of the meter. 

This arrangement eliminates the use of a 
packing gland with its attendant friction. The 
indicating needle is attached directly to the 
outside magnet. The instrument is made re- 
cording by adding a pinion to the shaft carrying 
the outside magnet, and this pinion engages a 
quadrant, the shaft of which carries the re- 
cording pen. The recording chart is concentric 
with the indicator dial and rotated by clockwork. 

§ (19) The Sarco Steam Meter. — This 
meter has a novel type of indicator invented 



Fig. 38. 


by Gehre in 1907. It consists essentially of 
a cast-iron reservoir filled with mercury and 
water, and has at one end a branch from 
which swings a hollow cone suspended on 
two springs (see Fig. 38). The high pressure 
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side of the throttle disc is led into a mercury a novel form of liquid-sealed bell for recording 

reservoir which connects, through a trunnion the pressure dilferences. 

and tube, with the lower end of the hollow The bell ^ is so shaped (see lig. 39) that the 

conical vessel, while the lower pressure is led displacement is directly proportional to the 

through a similar trunnion and tube to the rate of flow. Further, the wall thickness is so 

upper end of the cone. The cone is suspended 

by helical springs and with its tubes turns 

about the trunnions. The higher pressure, I I 

acting through the water in the connecting 
tubes upon the surface of the mercury in the 
box, will tend to drive this out into the lower 

end of the cone, thus causmg it to sink. On ^^P/vssure r Pressure 

the other hand, the lower pressure will act Li |LJL 

on the mercury in the cone and tend to force _LLJJ_ 1 1 * y Vj 

it back into the reservoir, so that the difference 
betw^een the two pressures will determine the 
position of the cone. The shape of the cone 
and its position are such that its fall is pro- 
portional to the square 
root of the pressure Pressure 
difference. 

Since the weight of 
steam passing per unit r-— 
time is proportional to 
the square root of the 
product of the pressure 
drop and the density of 
the steam, the scale of 
the indicator is a uniform y 

oiie. The movement of / 

the cone is transmitted 
to the recording pen by / n IJltfTrp^ 

a lever mounted on an I 
extension arm. The pen, 'I liMiTTC 

moves in a curved path.. I lyJm 
A vertical clock -driven \ \\\\\vv^^ 
drum is mounted behind \\\\a\wOw 

the pen, and this carries Kvv^^ 

the chart. XvV^SoS^ 

When it is necessary ' 
to take the account of 
variations of pressure in 

the steam main a modi- ^ 

fication of the instrument By-pass 

is employed in which the Fig. 39. 

fulcrum of the pen lever 

is made to move so that the pen reading in- proportioned that the volume of mercury 
creases with the density ' of the steam. The displaced from the interior is exactly equal to 
high-pressure side of the throttle disc is con- the volume of the portion of the wall of the 
nected with an oil cylinder in which a piston bell which is forced out from the mercury,^ so 
moves against the resistance of a spring. The that the mercury level in the containing 
piston-rod is connected with one arm of a lever, reservoir is substantially constant, 
the other arm of which carries a curved slot that The higher and lower pressure connections 
engages with the fulcrum block of the pen lever: terminating within and above the bell respect- 
this slot is so formed that the pen movements ively are so placed that a soft packing filler 
due to the moving fulcrum are proportional to piece will engage and seal either of these when 
the square root of the density of the steam, so an extreme position is taken. 





'Mercury 

Peservoir 

eJJ h/e/gA/ 
e// Cas/ny 


that account is taken of the two variables. The 
proportions of the throttle, levers, and scale 
are arranged so as to give the correct readings. 

§ (20) The Bailey Steam Meteb.^— The 
Bailey meter is of the orifice type and utilises 
^ Ervin G. Bailey, Am&r. Soc, Mech. Eng., May 23, 1916. 


This effectively seals either outlet, and as 
the entire mechanism is enclosed in a steam 
pressure light-casing and completely filled with 

* A mechanism for metering and recording the flow 
of fluids, etc., Ledoux, Trans, Amer, Soc. C,E., 
1913, Ixxvi, 
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water, no mercury can be blown out or the 
mechanism injured by subjection to excessive 
pressure differences. 

§ (21) The Calibration oe Air and Steam 
Meters. (L) Qalibration based on the Principle 
of Dynamical Similarity using Water as the 
Fluid . — The direct calibration of the large 
sizes of industrial meters by volume measure- 
ment in the case of air, and weighing the 
condensate in the case of steam, is necessarily 
an expensive and troublesome undertaking. 
Consequently indirect methods of calibration 
are much favoured. 

It can be proved^ that for the turbulent 
flow of any two fluids in a given channel or 
pipe if V/77 is kept constant, where V is the 
mean velocity, 77 the kinematical viscosity,^ 
then the coefficient of discharge is the same 
for these corresponding rates of flow for the 
different fluids. 

For example, air and water ; the kinematical 
viscosity of air is about thirteen times the 
value of that for water at the same tempera- 
ture. Consequently the coefficient of discharge 
in a meter with water flowing at the rate of 
one foot per second would be the same as that 
found for air flowing at thirteen feet per second 
in the same instrument. Hence this theoretical 
relationship affords an extremely convenient 
method of calibrating very large meters. The 
general form of the curve connecting co- 
efficient of discharge with variations of velocity, 
density, and viscosity is shown in Fig, 40 ; and 
the coefficient of 
discharge being 
plotted as ordi- 
nate and V/97 as 
abscissae. 

The importance 
of making com- 
parisons at iden- 
tical values of V/97 
was pointed out 
by Hr. Stanton, 
and it will be evident from a consideration 
of Fig, 40 that since the coefficient of dis- 
charge varies with the value of V/?; in making 
comparisons between two fluids of kinemati- 
cal viscosities rji and 7/2 it is essential that 
Vi/ 77 ,- V2/772. 

It is possible, however, at high velocities, for 
the coefficient of discharge to remain constant 
for a considerable range of V, as shown by the 
horizontal AB of the curve, when one or two 
values of the coefficient will suffice for the 
range employed. It is essential when cali- 
brating with water to employ a range of 
velocities for the water which correspond (on 
the V basis) with those which will be en- 

Stanton and Pannell, “ Similarity of Motion in 
relation to the Surface Friction of Fluids,” PM. 
Trans. A, 1913, ccxiv. 

2 I.e. density/viscosity. 


countered in practice when the meter is 
employed for gas, i.e. the water velocities 
must be one - thirteenth those of the air. 
Experimental results confirm this generalisa- 
tion. 

The use of water instead of superheated 
steam in the calibration of steam meters is 
economical on the score of power consumption 
alone apart from considerations of capital out- 
lay for the plant. 

(ii.) CO2 Method of Steam Meter Calibrations. 
— Ervin G. Bailey has worked out a method 
of calibrating steam meters which is based on 
the principle of introducing COg gas from a 
high-pressure cylinder into the steam line at 
a known and continuous rate. The gas is 
permitted to mix with the steam, then a 
sample is drawn out, and by condensing the 
steam the ratio of condensed steam to CO2 gas 
in the sample is determined. 

In the first experiments by this method the 
attempt was made to determine this ratio by 
considering the COg as carbonic acid in solution 
and titrating to find its amount contained 
in the condensed steam by chemical means. 
(Some rather erratic results were obtained 
from this titration method, and in an effort 
to determine the source of error the method 
was modified so that the gas was separated 
continuously from the condensed steam and 
the two measured separately so as to deter- 
mine the ratio of water to gas. This ratio 
multiplied by the rate at which the gas was 
added will give the rate of flow of steam. The 
general diagrammatic arrangement of the ap- 
paratus used in this method is shown in 
Fig. 41. 

The drum containing CO2 gas under high 
pressure is supported on a scale beam so that 
its weight can be determined at any time, 
from which the rate of adding the gas is 
accurately determined. The gas is continu- 
ously discharged through a flexible copper tube 
and a governor valve into the steam line 
through a J-in. spray tube, A sample of the 
mixed steam and gas is taken from tibe steam 
pipe at a point farther down the line. The 
sample is then passed through a condensing 
and separating apparatus and the condensed 
steam and gas are measured separately in a 
graduated jar and Hempel burette, respect- 
ivdy. The entire operation is continuous, 
except that these two measurements are taken 
.simultaneously at regular intervals of four or 
five minutes. 

An accuracy of 1 to IJ per cent can be 
secured when using 1 lb. of gas to 2000 lbs. 
of steam. Hence it is possible to use this 
method on large capacities up to several 
hundred thousand pounds of steam per hour. 
Some data are given in Table II. 

• Joum. Amer. Soo. Meek. Fngine&rs. October 
19ie. 



Fig. 40. 
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Table II 

StJMMAKy UF Data coTvrpARiNG Steam Measurement by CO2 Method with Actual Weight 
AND Steam-flow Meter, Orifice Type 


Duration of 
Test. 

Water fed to 
Boiler by 
Actual Weight. 

COit fed 
per Hour. 

Ratio 
Water to 
CO 2 . 

steam 
bj CO 2 . 

Steaui 
by Meter. 

Difference between CO^ 
Method and 

Actual ’Weight. 

steam Meter. 

hours. 

lbs. 

lbs. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

4 


8-64 

2548 

90,500 

91,620 


-1-22 

2*5 

78,515 

8-53 

3645 

77,650 

78,040 

-1-10 

-0-50 

6 

133,474 

8-68 

2506 

130,500 

129,190 

-2-26 

+ 1-01 

3 

54,505 

14-63 

1276 

56,000 

1 

55,830 

-f2-78 

-fO-29 

9 * 

187,979 



186,500 

185,020 

-0-78 

+0-80 

5 

132,667 

8*85 

2992 

132,130 

133,650 

-0-40 

-1-14 


* This lino gives the sums of the two seen directly above. 


This method has also been tried for measur- 
ing the flow of water, the gas being injected 
into the feed line, and with small ratio of gas 
required the CO 2 is completely absorbed by 
the water so that a representative sample is 
readily obtained. The gas is then completely 


double-acting cylinders 36 inches in diameter, 
and the stroke is 27 inches. The admission 
and discharge of the air to the cylinders is 
controlled by means of piston valves which are 
set to cut off exactly at the top and bottom 
of the stroke. Each piston has two rods. 



separated from the water and the ratio deter- 
mined by the measurement of each. 

(iii.) Calibration Apparatus of the Displace- 
ment T 2 /?)e.—Probably the largest calibrating 
plant hitherto constructed is that installed at the 
Rand mines. This plant is now the standard air 
calibration plant for South Africa. The air to 
be measured is passed through a large displace- 
ment meter which is built somewhat on the 
lines of a steam engine. It has three vertical 


The connecting rods are inverted and a three- 
throw crank-shaft is mounted close to the 
cylinder cover, as in the old type of marine 
engines. The valves are operated by simple 
link motion, since the engine does not require 
the usual cut-off reversing gear. The stroke 
volume is 95*156 cubic feet and the meter 
passes roughly one ton per minute of air at 
the maximum speed at which it is designed 
to run. 
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TMs displacement meter forms part of a 
closed air circuit, wherein the air is circulated 
by a Rateau fan producing a pressure difference 
of about lbs. per square inch. The pressure 
in the circuit is maintained by a small “ make 
up ” compressor connected as shown in Fig. 42. 
The air is passed through a cooler so as to 
obtain a steady temperature, then via the 
meter under test to the displacement meter. 
The displacement meter operates in precisely 



the same manner as a reciprocating engine 
with a small pressure drop to overcome the 
;friction of the mechanism. 

IV. Coal-gas and Air Meters 

§ (22) Gas Meters. — Gas meters in general 
use may be divided into two types — ^the dry 
and the wet meter. The former is ordinarily 
used to measure the consumption of gas in 
domestic service. 

(i.) Dry Gas Meter.— Ixi its simplest form this 
consists of a rectangular box divided into two 
chambers by a diaphragm (see Fig. 43). The 

\Jnlet Outlet t 


Fig, 43. 

diaphragm is made of a metal plate connected 
to the side walls of the box midway between 
its ends by a ring of very flexible leather ; ^ 
the diaphragm is constrained by guides to 

^ Specially treated sheepskin. 


move parallel to itself. It thus forms a piston, 
free from leak, and can be pushed from end 
to end of the box by a slight difference of 
pressure on its two faces. The space on one 
side of the diaphragm is connected to the pipe 
by which the gas is supplied, that on the 
other to the pipe feeding the burners in which 
it is consumed. These connections can be re- 
versed by means of the slide valve mechanism 
shown in the figure. When the burners are 
lighted the gas is drawn away from the chamber 
on one side of the diaphragm and the pressure 
of the supply forces this up to the outer wall 
of that chamber ; the slide valve then comes 
into action actuated by the motion of the 
diaphragm ; the empty chamber is connected 
to the supply and the full chamber to the 
burners. The diaphragm then moves back ; 
this action repeats itself continually ; at each 
change the volume of gas filling the chamber 
has been supplied to the burners and this 
volume is known. An ordinary counting train, 
connected to the mechanism which moves the 
slide valve, records the number of times the 
chamber is filled and emptied and hence the 
volume of gas supplied. With the simple 
arrangement described the flow of gas would 
be checked each time the diaphragm reached 
the limit of its motion ; this is obviated by 
having two pairs of chambers with two dia- 
phragms and connecting them in such a way 
that, while one diaphragm is at the end, the 
other is in the middle of its path ; a continuous 
supply is thus maintained. 

The actual quantity of gas supplied depends 
on the pressure and the temperature of the 
meter. The pressure is maintained constant 
by the supply authorities ; changes in tem- 
perature are usually neglected, the meter being 
placed in a cellar or some such position where 
the variations are not great. 

(ii.) Wet Gas Meter . — This consists of a drum 
which revolves in a cylindrical casing. The 
casing is rather more than half filled with 
water. The drum is divided by partitions into 
compartments, four of which are shown in the 
figure. One end of each partition is always 
below the water surface, while at the other end 
there is a communication between the com- 
partment and the outer casing ; the gas enters 
through the central shaft and passes to the 
burners through a pipe leading from the outer 
casing. In the diagram, Fig. 44, compartments 
B and C are filled with gas ; C is in com- 
munication with the casing and is thus supply- 
ing the burners ; communication between B 
and the inlet has just been cut off and gas is 
commencing to enter compartment A. The 
gas pressure causes the drum to rotate, thus 
opening communication between B and the 
outlet and filling A with gas ; this gas is in 
its turn transferred through the casing to the 
burners. Thus each rotation of the drum 
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supplies to the consumer an amount of gas 
equal in volume to twice the capacity of the 
upper part of the drum ; a counter recording 



the number of rotations of the drum registers 
the volume passed. The dials of the counter, 
like those of the dry meter, are graduated to 
show the volume supplied. 

Fig. 44 represents the principle diagram- 
matically. Actually the meter has the com- 
partments arranged spirally, and the inlet pipe 
projects into a lenticular chamber at the back 
of the drum. A gauge-glass with horizontal 
datum line is also provided, since variations 
in the water level inside the meter, occurring 
as they do at the area of maximum cross- 
section of each chamber, influence to a con- 
siderable extent its indications. 

Station meters are usually fitted with syphon 
overflows to ensure a constant level. The 
drum operates the pointer of the recording 
dial through a stuffing gland and this must be 
reasonably frictionless, otherwise the pressure 
drop in the meter is considerable and this 
affects the capacity. Any stiffness at the 
gland usually manifests itself by a surging 
motion of the water in the gauge-glass during 
the rotation of the drum. 

In the use of wet meters for experimental 
work attention should be given to the position 
of the pointer when the meter is read, for, 
although the instruments may be accurate 
when the quantity of gas. measured is equi- 
valent to several complete revolutions of 
the drum, they rarely indicate correctly for 
fractions of a complete rotation. Hence the 
meter should always be started and stopped 
at the same point when making a test. 

§ (23) Pitot Tube Method. — The Pitot tube 
is frequently used in scientific investigations 
for the measurement of the velocity of the flow 
of fluids in pipes. A detailed description of 
this instrument, together with the gauges em- 
ployed with it, will be found in the article on 

Friction in Volume I. 


§ (24) The Venturi Type Air Meter. — 
Theoretically the Venturi tube ^ is one of the 
most satisfactory forms of flow meters. The 
smooth curves 
of the up- 
stream and the 
throat - sections 
ensure that the 
square root law 
is almost ex- 
actly obeyed, 
and the loss of 
head due to the 
insertion of the 
meter in the 
pipe line is 
exceedingly 
small. When 
used for gas 
measurement 
the pressure 
difference for 
the majority of 
practical cases 
does not exceed 
one pound 
per square 
inch. Conse- 
quently it is de- 
sirable to have 
a precision 
manometer to 
measure these 
pressure differ- 
ences. One convenient form of gauge for this 
purpose designed by Mr. J. L. Hodgson ^ is 
shown in Fig. 45. 

(i.) Hodgson Gauge . — ^The gauge consists of a 
barometer in which the cistern is made air 
tight and connected with the pressure side of 
the Venturi tube and the upper end of the 
column to the suction side. The cross-section 
of the reservoir is large compared with that 
of the tube, so that when pressure is applied to 
the liquid in the reservoir nearly the whole 
change of head occurs in the tube and the 
variations of pressure are given by multiplying 
the change of height by a constant depending 
on the ratio of the section of the tube to that 
of the reservoir. 

The change of level of the liquid in the gauge- 
glass is measured by means of a travelling 
microscope, shown in Fig. 45, which is moved 
by a guide-screw. A graduated dial is fitted 
in connection with the handle by which this 
screw is rotated, so that readings accurate to 
about one-thousandth part of an inch can be 
taken. One of the practical difficulties met 
with in designing an instrument that would 
enable a change of liquid level to be read to 
anything like this degree of accuracy was the 

^ See Meters,” § (30). 

> Min. Froc. Inst. Civil Eng., 1917, cciv. 108. 
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difficulty of obtaining a definite and consistent 
reading on the meniscus. It is overcome by 
using a microscope of about thirty diameters 
magnifying power and a gauge-glass of five- 
sixteenths of an inch internal diameter, and 
illuminating the meniscus always in the same 
direction. It vill be seen {Fig. 45) that the 
gauge-glass passes through a tube which slides 
on the end of the microscope. The inside of 
this tube is blackened to prevent cross-reflec- 
tion. High accuracy can only be obtained 
by using oil or alcohol as the mano- 
meter liquid, since, even with the cleanest 
gauge-glass, a water meniscus is apt to be 
sluggish. 

(ii.) Meter ivith Compensation for Specific 
Gravity Changes of the Gas. (a) Description. 
— In large stations the meters required be- 
come exceptionally clumsy if of the wet type. 
Consequently attention has been given to 
the adaptation of the Venturi type of meter 
when these enormous volumes of gas have 
to be dealt with. Now the Venturi meter 
(see “Meters,” § (30)) measures the weight 
of fluid passing per unit time, and, con- 
sequently, if the density of the gas varies, or 
the pressure, the readings obtained would not 
be a true measure of the actual volume passing. 
Hodgson has modified the Venturi meter so 
that the variations in the density are auto- 



of a small wet gas meter F, which is rotated 
continuously by gas escaping from the main 
through a small orifice A to the atmosphere, 
the pressure across this orifice being main- 
tained constant by a specially sensitive regulat- 
ing valve. Since the rate of flow through this 
orifice, across which the difference of pressure 
is maintained constant, is inversely propor- 
tional to the square root of the density of the 
gas, the variation in speed of the wet meter 
gives the exact compensation required, and 
the counter registers the actual volume passing. 
It will be observed from Fig. 46 that the 
regulating valve is compensated for changes 
of level of the liquid seal by means of the dis- 
placer D, and for variations in the inclination 
of the balance arm by the weight C. The 
ratio of the area of the bell to the area of the 
controlled orifice is made large enough to pre- 
vent variations in the pressure from affecting 
the accuracy of working. In practice the 
valve maintains the head across the orifice 0 
correct to within ± 0-002 inch of water. 

( 6 ) Mathematical Theory . — The gaseous discharge 
in cubic feet per minute through a Venturi tube is 
given by the relation 


Dx 


,Tc 


]*• 


. ( 1 ) 


where Tj^ is the absolute temperature and py^ the 
absolute pressure at the Venturi up-stream, p^. fbe 
absolute pressure at the Venturi throat, a numerical 
constant, and A the specific gravity of the gas 
relative to air. The distance between the zero 
position of the point of the feeler H and the surface 
of the cam E is made proportional to {p^ -- p^^ for 
each position which the cam is caused to take up 
by the bell B. Each time the feeler is raised from 
the surface of the cam, an amount proportional to 
this distance is added on to the counter-train Z by 
moans of a pawl and ratchet. The counter thus 
registers an amount proportional to 


matically taken account of. His form of 
gas meter is shown diagrammatically in 
Fig. 46. 

The Venturi head is measured by a water- 
sealed bell whose motion is transmitted by 
suitable means to a cam E. This is so shaped 
that the feeler H which comes into contact 
with it adds on to the counter-reading an 
amount proportional to the square root of the 
Venturi head at each revolution of the heart- 
shaped cam G which actuates it. If this cam 
were rotated at a uniform speed by F the rate 
of registration for a given flow in the main 
would be proportional to the square root of the 
density of the gas passing, and the meter would 
therefore only read correctly for gas of a par- 
ticular density. The correction for variations 
in the density of the gas is obtained by making 
the speed of rotation of the heart-shaped cam 
depend upon the density by driving it by means 


[Px-ftl^xN, . ... (2) 


where N is the number of revolutions per minute 
of the meter P. 

The rate of rotation of this meter depends upon 
the discharge through the orifice 0 , which is given 
by the relation 







- (3) 


where p^ and p^ are the pressures on the up-stream 
and down-stream sides of the orifice respectively, 
and T 4 the up-stream temperature. 

If D 3 is the number of cubic feet per minute pass- 
ing through the meter P at temperature T 3 and 
pressure pg, 




JP4 
3^4 Pz 



{n-Pz) 

A-Pb 



T4 pg 


. ( 4 ) 
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Putting N— K3D3, 

quantity registered =K(^i - x K3D3 


=K . K3 . K4b, 


T 3 Pi 
■Ti'Pe’ 


• (5) 


Now if {p4^-P5) is kept constant by means of the 
regulating valve M, and if, by suitably arranging 
the apparatus, the temperatures Tg and T4 are made 
sensibly equal to T^, and the pressures p^, jp^, and 
Ps ^ Pi* equation ( 5 ) becomes 


Quantity 


regi3terod=Kj|^^^-^^j\ (6) 


which is identical with equation (1). 

A meter of the above type was tested against a 
drum-type station meter for a period of two years 
and the indications of the two meters always agreed 
within ± 1 per cent. 

The disadvantage of the meter is the liability of 
the Venturi tube to become clogged with naphthalene, 
tar, etc. In order to reduce this to a minimum, the 
tube should be installed vertically in a by-pass 
with the gas entering from above, so that any liquid 
carried along by the gas will not collect in the meter 
and pressure tubes. 

§ (25) The Diaphragm Method. — A simple 
device for measuring the flow of gases in pipes 
which is coming into extended use consists of 
a diaphragm oriflce inserted in the pipe line 
with appropriate means of measuring the drop 
of pressure across it. The method, in general 
principle, is similar to the Venturi tube, but 
has the advantage of being cheap to construct 
and install. On the other hand, the Venturi 
tube is theoretically a more reliable instrument 
and is to be preferred when high accuracy is 
aimed at. 

In its most elementary form the diaphragm 
is a thin plate placed symmetrically in the pipe 
line. The diaphragm has a square-edged hole 
bored through it ; it is essential that the edges 
should be square, for it has been found' that 
round-edged orifices are not interchangeable. 

The differential pressure is obtained at two 
holes drilled close to the faces of the dia- 



phragm, as shown in '1'^® pressure is 

measured by the usual types of manometers 
and recorders already described m connection 
with Venturi meters. 


Another practical advantage of the dia- 
phragm over the Venturi tube is the fact 
that one diaphragm can easily be changed for 
another with a hole of a different size to give 
the most suitable pressure difference for the 
particular recorder available. 

(i.) Distribution of Pressure in the Pipe Line 
in the Vicinity of a Diaphragm . — The action of a 
diaphragm on the stream is similar to that of 
a submerged weir notch, and it sets up a con- 
verging stream which reaches its maximum 
contraction some distance down -stream from 
the orifice. In Fig. 48 some tjrpical curves are 



shown for various ratios d^jd^ of orifice opening 
to pipe diameter.^ 

There is some difference of opinion as to the boat 
location for the pressure holes ; some workers insist 
that the most reliable results are obtained if these 
are placed as close to the plate as possible on both 
sides, whilst others claim that the best positions are 
as follows : 

(а) On the up-stream side at the point at which 
normal flow is discontinued and the stream begins 
to converge, which point is about eight-tenths the 
diameter of the pipe up-stream. 

(б) On the down-stream side at the section of 
maximum contraction of the jet, which occurs 
about four-tenths of the pipe diameter away from 
the orifice. 

These two positions, it is claimed, give the steadiest 
reading of the pressure difference and also the highest 
value. 

The effect of rounding or bevelling the edge of 
the orifice is at once evident when the behaviour 
of a contracted jet is considered, as the area of 
the stream at its maximum contraction must 
vary accordingly, and the discharge coefficients 
obtained by the use of sharp-edged orifices 
cannot apply to the case of a round-edged 
orifice of the same area. 

The actual pressure drop is greater than the 
head lost by the insertion of the diaphragm, as 
will be seen from an inspection of the curves in 
Fig. 48. The values here shown are plotted for 

^ In Pig. 48 the ratio d%ldi is denoted by r for clear- 
ness. 
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one particular velocity and various values of 
where is the diameter of the pipe and 
d.^ of the orifice. The recovery is greatest for 
large values of djd^, and the point of maximum 
recovery of pressure travels farther doivn- 
stream as the ratio djd^ is reduced. It is 
worthy of note that in cases where djd^ is 
large, more than half the differential pressure 
is recovered without any special means being 
taken, such as the fitting of a diverging cone, 
to effect such recovery. 

The laws of flow through orifices have been 
investigated experimentally by a number of 
observers, Hodgson, in particular, has de- 
voted much time to the development of com- 
mercial meters based on this principle. In the 
course of extensive experiments he found that 
when the diameter of the orifice was more than 
about three-quarters that of the main, the co- 
efficient of discharge became very dependent 
upon accurate centring and smoothness of the 
pipe surface on the up-stream side of the 
orifice. This difficulty could be partially over- 
come by fitting two or more sets of pressure 
holes in' a circumferential belt. In a further 
development of this type of meter Hodgson 
replaced the concentric disc constriction by a 
plate projecting into the pipe, the whole area 
of the obstruction being concentrated around 
the pressure holes in the form of a segment of 
a circle bounded by a chord, as shown in Fig, 
49. In places where high velocities of flow had 
to be measured it was found more satisfactory 
to replace the straight chord by the arc of a 
circle with centre at the pressure holes. 



The law of the flow may be expressed by the 
formula 

Q=5M[(Pi-Pi,)Wi]i, . . . (1) 

where Q is the discharge in pounds per second. 
d is defined as the “ discharge intensity coefficient 
for the particular type of constriction. This co- 
efficient includes the discharge coefficient 0, and 
the ratios of the area of the main to the area left by 
constriction n ; the actual value of 5 is 

Cl 

( 2 ) 

0 is a term which allows for the compressibility of 


the fluid. Its value for various values of n and Pg/Pi 
is shown graphically in Fig. 50. 



A is the area of the pipe at the up-stream pressure 
hole in square feet. 

Pj^ and P 2 are the pressures at the up-stream and 
down-stream pressure holes respectively in pounds 
per square inch. 

Wi is the density of the fluid in pounds per cubic 
foot at the up-stream pressure hole. 

For pure dry air Wi==2‘6998 P^/T^, where is 
the absolute temperature in degrees Fahrenheit. 

For a square-edged orifice having a diameter less 
than three-quarters of that of the main, and pressure 
holes in the plane of the orifice, and for 0 = 1 (nearly), 
the equation for the flow reduces to 

Q= 0 - 608 ^;y=^[^(Pi-P 2 )^J^ P“ (®) 

(ii.) Variation of the Discharge Coefficient 0, 
with the Diameter of the Orifice and the Head 
producing Discharge. — Hodgson investigated 
the laws of discharge for a range of diameters 
varying from one-sixteenth of an inch to nine 
inches. In these experiments water was used 
on account of the ease with which it could 
be metered. As was shown in § (21) dealing 
with “ The Calibration of Air and Steam 
Meters,” the value of the discharge coefficient 
is the same for air and water under certain 
conditions. 

In his experiments the orifices were in all 
cases geometrically similar to the pressure 
holes in the plane of the orifice, as shown in 
Fig. 47. Great care was taken in the pre- 
paration of these smaller orifices. They were 
made in hardened steel to ensure that their 
edges were exactly square and without the least 
trace of wire edge.” Their diameters were 
measured in four directions at 45° to one 
another by means of a travelling microscope. 
The orifices were fitted in length of bored 
pipe. His results show that, for all values of 
da within these limits, and for all values of 
dj/di less than 0*7, after the critical head has 




been reached the coefficient of discharge for 
any orifice will not differ by more than ± 1 
per cent from the value 0-608. Below the 
critical head the water discharge varies as 
(Pj - P 2 )”*, where m is about 0*4:9. 

The experimental values of the discharge 
coefficient, and approximate ^ values for the 
critical head, are given for the smaller orifices 
in the following table : 


Hence for values of djd^ which lie between 
zero and 0-7 the coefficient of discharge does 
not differ materially from 0-608. 

For values of da/di which are greater than 
this the discharge coefficient gradually dimin- 
ishes, and is so sensitive to minute varia- 
tions in the conditions under which the orifice 
is installed, owing to the rapid variations in 
the pressure immediately up - stream and 
down - stream of the orifice, that it is pre- 
ferable to calibrate each individual orifice 
in situ. 

In some other experiments in which the flow 
of air was studied it was found that the dis- 
charge coefficients for these square - edged 
orifices are identical with the water values only 
in the limit when P 2 /P 1 is unity. As P 2 /P 1 
diminishes, the discharge coefficient increases 
according to what is apparently a straight line 
law, which, if assumed to hold beyond the 
limits of the experiment which Hodgson was 
able to make, would seem to indicate a value 
of 0*914 when the ratio P 2 /P 1 is zero. The 
value of the discharge coefficient for various 
values of P 2 /P 1 is given with fair accuracy by 
the relation 12=0*914- 0*306 P 2 /P 1 , as shown 
graphically in Fig. 61, which represents experi- 
mental results for the following series of values 
of : 


di. 

d,. 

5*995^ 

0*670^ 

5*995 

1*001 

5*995 

1*568 


The same relation holds approximately 
(within ± 1 per cent) for steam flows. The 

^ The crith^al head does not occur at any very 
well-marked point. 


investigation of the value of the dis- 
charge coefficient for square - edged orifices 
is interesting from a laboratory point of 
view only, as the sharpness of the square- 
edge is very apt to be damaged by hand- 
ling or by erosion due to the flow. The 
value of the discharge coefficient then 

increases, and the discharge through the 

orifice can no longer be inferred with certainty 
from previous tests. For this 
reason, although the use of 
square-edged orifices is to be 
recommended for standard 
work on account of the ease 
with which they may be re- 
produced accurately and the 
exactness with which the co- 
efficient is known, for com- 
mercial work orifices which 
have slightly rounded edges 
are commonly used. The value 
of the discharge coefficient for 
such orifices must be determined in each 
individual case by actual calibration, but 



Fig. 51. 

has the advantage that it changes far less 
with erosion. 

§ (26) Eleotrioal Types of Gas Meters. — 
Besides the above-mentioned types of gas 
meters a number of novel forms based on 
electrical measurement have been developed 
in recent years, and one at least of these has 
been made on a commercial scale. 

(i.) The Thomas Qas Meter . ^ — This meter 
was invented by Professor Carl C. Thomas, of 
the University of Wisconsin. It is based on 
the measurement of the heat required to raise 
the temperature of the gas through a known 
range of temperature. 

The electrical energy required to produce 
the change in temperature is measured, and, 
as is shown later, is proportional to the weight 
of gas flowing. 

Electrical resistance thermometers are used 
to regulate the temperature range through 
which the gas is heated, because with 
thermometers of this type very small differ- 
ences of temperature can be accurately 
determined. 

If E is the amount of energy required to 
raise the temperature of Q units of weight of 

* Joitrn. Frank. Instil. ^ 1912, 411. 

2 0 


Diameter of 
Up-stream, 
d,. 

Diameter of 
Orifice, d 2 . 

s!d2 

(approximate). 

0 . 

Critical Head 
of Inches of 
Water. 

1*5 

inch 

0*0660 

0*04 

0*612 

340 

1*5 

0*1256 

0*02 

0*605 

250 

1*5 

0*2412 

0*02 

0*607 

154 

1*5 

0*3539 

0*02 

0*606 

87 


thickness of orifice plate in inches. 


VOti. Ill 
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5 is the specific I out, the two thermometers are brought to 
exact balance by means of the rheostat. Then 
the resistance Rt is inserted into the circuit. 


gas through t degrees, and if 
heat of the gas at constant pressure, then 



In this meter the heater unit has its resist- 
ance material distributed over the section of 
the passage so that all of the gas is heated. 
The resistance thermometer screens are like- 
wise distributed over the passage, so that the 
average temperature of the gas is obtained. 

The arrangement of the circuits of this meter 
is shown diagrammatically in Fig. 52. 



Within the pipe is an electric heater unit 
between two electric thermometer units T^ 
and Ta- The heater consists of spiral turns of 
bare resistance wire wound around a conical 
supporting frame. In the heater circuit is a 
rheostat for regulating the electrical energy 
supplied to the heater and the instruments for 
measuring the energy. 

The thermometer units form two arms of a 
Wheatstone bridge, the other two arms being 
fixed coils of wire which has a negligible 
temperature coefficient of resistance. 

A small rheostat is connected in series with 
one of the thermometers for balancing the 
bridge, and the thermometer on the inlet side 
has a small resistance R-p in series which is 
equal to the increase in resistance of the 
thermometer on the outlet side when its 
temperature is raised by a definite amount 
(usually about 2° F.). 

This resistance coil is termed the “ tempera- 
ture difference coil,” and is so arranged that 
it can be short-circuited by a plug as shown 
in Fig. 52. 

The operation of this meter is as follows : 
With gas flowing through the meter, but with 
no energy expended in the heater and with 
temperature ffiffereiice resistance Rrp shorted 


and sufficient electrical energy is supplied to 
the heater to again balance the bridge : that 
is, sufficient electrical energy is supplied to 
b^g the exit air or' gas to a temperature two 
degrees higher than that of the entering gas, 
regardless of the absolute temperature. The 
electrical measuring instruments in the heater 
circuit then indicate the energy required to 
raise the temperature of the gas through a 
known range. 

It will be observed that so long as the 
specific heat is constant . the meter is inde- 
pendent of pressure and temperature changes 
in the gas, and measures the rate of flow in 
weight units and not volumetric units. 

(ii.) Conditions which affect Specific Heat . — 
It is well known that the specific heats at 
constant pressure of the permanent gases such 
as air, nitrogen, and hydrogen, are independent 
of the pressure within ordinary working limits. 

Variation in chemical composition of the gas 
will, however, affect the specific heat. Also 
the percentage of water- vapour present has 
an appreciable influence since the specific heat 
of water- vapour is approximately twice that 
of air. 

In any case, each particular installation 
requires a calibration since distribution of 
velocity over the cross-section of the pipe is 
dependent on local conditions, such as 
proximity to bends, etc., and it is only under 
certain ideal conditions that it is possible to 
obtain the coefficient of the meter by calcu- 
lation. 

(hi.) Commercial Form of the Thomas Meter . — 
In its original form the commercial motor 
worked on the principle of supplying a known 
constant energy to the gas, and of graphically 
recording the resultant rise in temperature. 
In its later form it automatically maintains a 
constant temperature increase in the gas and 
measures the energy required to produce this 
increase. Temperature difference on the two 
sides of the heater can be maintained constant 
to a sufficient accuracy by a simple device in 
connection with resistance thermometers which 
regulates the electric energy in the heater. 
Since the specific heat of a unit weight of the 
gas remains constant for small variations of 
temperatures and pressure, and since the 
temperature rise is maintained constant, the 
weight of gas flowing must be directly pro- 
portional to the electrical energy dissipated in 
the heater. Thus with this meter the only 
quantity necessary to be measured is electrical 
energy, and this can be done by means of 
commercial watt meters t»f either the graphical 
or integrating type. 

Fig. 53 is a diagrammatic sketch of the com- 
mercial form of the meter. It differs from the 
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manually controlled meter only in that it is 
provided with an automatic device for main- 
taining a constant temperature difference in 
the gas on the opposite sides of the heater unit. 



An increase in rate of flow of gas through the 
meter will cause the thermometer Tj to become 
less than its normal tw'o degrees warmer than 
thermometer T^. This decreases the resistance 
of Tg with respect to T^, and causes a deflection 
of the galvanometer needle N to the right, the 
amount of the deflection depending upon the 
amount of change that has occurred in the 
rate of flow. On the shaft S of the rheostat, 
which is in series with the heater, is a 
toothed wheel W. At the right and left edge 
of this toothed wheel two pawls, P and P^, 
move with continuous reciprocating motion 
through an arc having the length of three teeth 
on the edge of the wheel. A one-eighth horse- 
power motor on the front of the panel runs 
continuously at a constant speed and drives 
the bell-cranks carrying these pawls. It also 
drives a contact drum D and a crank C, which 
causes a bar B to clamp the galvanometer 
needle N at intervals of a few seconds betw^een 
a series of metallic contacts. If the change 
in gas flow has deflected the galvanometer 
needle so that it is clamped between the right- 
hand upper and the lower contact, the pawl P 
will engage the toothed wheel when segment 
No. 3 on the revolving drum engages with its 
contact finger and energises the magnet on Pj.. 
This contact will occur when the pawl is at 


the bottom of its stroke, and the drum segment 
will keep the pawl engaged until it reaches the 
top of its stroke. Thus the deflection of the 
needle three divisions to the right has caused 
the rheostat arm to he moved so that the 
heater energy has been increased three steps. 
Had the flow of gas decreased, the deflection 
of the needle would have been to the left, and 
the heater energy w’^ould have been decreased. 
Had the deflection of the needle been only two 
di\dsions, the heater energy would have been 
changed two steps, etc. So long as the gas 
flow remains constant the galvanometer needle 
remains balanced and the heater energy 
remains unchanged. Thus the energy in the 
heater is automatically regulated to maintain 
a constant temperature difference of about 
2° F. in the gas. This accomplished, it only 
remains to measure the electrical energy in the 
heater, which is done by an integrating watt 
meter, as shovm in the diagram, or by a 
graphical w^att meter, which traces on a record 
roll a continuous curve showing the rate of 
flow of gas at any time. 

Fig. 54 is a sketch of a typical installation, 
in w'^hich the resistance wire is wound on a 
double-ended cone, while the thermometers 
are in the form of two screens distributed over 
the area of the pipe. The thermometer and 
heater units are assembled in an inner casing, 



around which is a gas jacket to reduce loss of 
heat. 

In the installation of a meter of this type 
attention should be given to the nature of the 
distribution of velocity in the pipe line in the 
particular case under consideration. 

The disposition of the resistance thermo- 
meter coils across the section of the pipe, as 
illustrated in Fig. 54, would no doubt tend to 
average out small irregularities in a stream 
moving with a practically uniform velocity ; 
but experiments on the flow in pipes show that 
the velocity distribution is never uniform, being 
stream line or turbulent according to the con- 
ditions of flow, and the theory of the meter for 
these cases needs working out. 

(iv.) The. King Meter .^ — A totally'^different 
type of electrical gas meter has been proposed 
by Professor L. V. King. 

^ Jmm. Frank. Ingtit.^ January 1906. 
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This meter is based on the same principle as 
the hot-wire anemometer. 

Essentially a hot-wire anemometer consists 
of a platinum wire heated to a certain excess 
temperature above the surrounding atmo- 
sphere. 

Experiments have shown that the heat loss 
from the vire is proportional to the square 
root of the velocity of the stream past the wire. 

It also depends upon the density, specific 
heat, and thermal conductivity of the gas. 

King has developed formulae connecting 
these variables with the heat loss per unit 
length of the wire when maintained at a definite 
excess temperature. The hot-wire anemo- 
meter is frequently employed for measuring 
wind velocity. 

When applied to measure the velocity of gas 
passing along a pipe an automatic arrangement 
is used for maintaining the wire at a definite 
excess temperature ; the method employed 
being similar in principle to that described 
above in connection with the Thomas meter. 

The hot wire is carried in an open frame- 
work and projects into the pipe along a 
diameter. 

V. Liquid Meters 

The meters employed in industrial measure- 
ments of liquids may be broadly classified into 
three types : 

The displacement or positive type in 
which a chamber is charged and discharged 
alternately. 

The continuous flow type which involves 
the measurement of the velocity of a stream 
and a mechanism for integrating the total 
flow over a time interval. 

Automatic weighing machines adapted for 
dealing with liquids. 

The majority of the meters described below 
have been designed for water measurement. 

The primary requirements in the case of 
water meters are reliability and automatic 
action. For many purposes it is also desirable 
that the meter should be of such a type that 
it can be inserted in a pipe line carrying water 
under pressure and that not much head of 
water is absorbed for its operation. Positive 
type meters are generally used for this work. 

§ (27) Displacement or Positive Type 
Meters, (i.) The Kennedy Meter . — One of the 
oldest meters of this class is the Kennedy 
meter, invented by Thomas Kennedy in 1852, 
and shown in Fig. 55. The vertical measuring 
cylinder is provided with a piston kept tight 
by a rubber ring, which rolls between the 
surface of the cylinder and the bottom of the 
wide groove in the piston, so avoiding sliding 
friction. The upper end of the piston rod is 
provided with a rack which rotates a pinion 
connected with the counter, and also operates 
the valve gear. The pinion carries an arm 


which catches the haft of a swinging hammer ; 
the arm lifts the hammer until it has passed 
its dead centre, when the hammer falls over 
by gra^dty and strikes a finger connected 
with the valve 
gear and so re- 
verses the motion 
of the piston, and 
similarly on the 
return stroke. The 
swinging hammer 
prevents the valve 
from stopping in 
its mid - position. 

A buffer is pro- 
vided which ab- 
sorbs any surplus 
energy in the 
hammer, which 
comes to rest with 
a thud. 

It will be ob- 
served that the in- 
dicating mechan- 
ism measures the length of the stroke, 
and not the number of reciprocations. This 
is important, because the travel of the piston 
is subject to accidental variations, due to 
speed of working, friction, etc. By means of 
a double ratchet, operating through little 
bevels, the length of the stroke is measured 
continuously during both the up and down 
motions of the piston. 

If it is desired to record the rate of flow 
with the piston and cylinder type of meter, 
which is essentially an integrating meter, it 
becomes necessary to introduce a clock and 
drum, by means of which the number of 
operations in unit time are recorded graphic- 
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ally. 

There are a number of other meters of this 
class, of which the Chadwick and Frost, and 
the Worthington are well-known types. The 
latter meter was designed primarily for use 
in connection with boiler plants, and is similar 
to the ordinary duplex double-acting water 
pump manufactured by the same firm. 

(ii.) Nutating Piston Meter. ^ — This meter 
belongs to the same category as the rotating 
pump used for charging gasometers. The 
action of the pump will be understood from a 
consideration of a simplified case. 

Imagine a hollow cylinder containing a 
smaller cylinder capable of rolling round inside 
(see Fig. 56). A partition which can slide radi- 
ally is fitted along one diameter and thus pre- 
vents passage of liquid across ; on either side of 
this partition is situated an inlet and an outlet 
pipe. In the position of the cylinder shown by 
the strong line water is entering the portion A ; 
that in B is being forced out through the 
outlet. When the cylinder has come into the 
position shown dotted, the water in A has 
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been transferred to the outlet side of the 
diaphragm ; the inlet pipe was closed as the 
cylinder passed its mouth and the water is 
just beginning to enter 
the space between the 
cylinder and the dia- 
phragm. Each rotation 
of the cylinder causes 
the transference of a 
volume of water equal 
to that between the 
cylinder and its casing. 

In the meter the 
cylinders are developed 
into a cone and disc 
inside a spherical cas- 
ing. This arrangement has the advantage 
of permitting the meter to be double- 
acting. 

The meter is illustrated in Fig. 57, whilst 
Fig. 58 is an enlarged view of the disc and 
casing. A disc of vulcanite is mounted on a 



Fig. 57. 


ball working in sockets at the top and bottom 
of the chamber and just touches the sides of 
the chamber all the way round, dividing it 



Fig. 68. 


into an upper and lower compartment, Each 
compartment is divided by a thin partition 
extending half-way across and passing through 
a slot in the disc. The disc docs not rotate, 
but moves so that the axis of the ball describes 
a cone, while the disc tilts about its line of 


intersection with the diaphragm and this line 
moves up and down across the diaphragm. 

In the position shown in Fig. 57 the water 
will enter from above, as indicated by the 
arrow at one side of the partition, and tilt the 
back edge of the disc upward and the opposite 
edge downward, forcing water out through 
the lower opening at the rear side of the 
partition. The result of this is to bring the 
disc into a position in which the water now 
enters on its opposite side and to connect the 
space below the disc with the outflow ; while 
one compartment is filling another is emptying, 
making the flow continuous. The end of the 
spindle projecting upward from the disc 
follows a circular path. In revolving it pushes 
around a little lever attached to the spindle 
of the gears in the middle compartment, which 
in turn move the hands on the register dial. 
Each complete movement corresponds to filling 
the measuring chamber once. The number of 
times this is done is recorded by the dials. 

(iii.) Disadvantages of the Piston -tyjpe 
Meter . — Although the displacement meter is 
theoretically the most accurate type, there are 
serious practical disadvantages if the water 
is not free from solid matter, such as sand, 
etc., on account of the friction and wear of 
the close-fitting ports, and this defect is 
especially noticeable with the nutating piston 
form, which has no packing on the piston. 

§ (28) Peteol Measuking Pumps. — Measur- 
ing pumps for the retailing of petrol are 
coming into general use, as they facilitate the 
storage of the liquid in underground tanks. 

The pumps employed for this purpose are 
identical with the common piston pump, but 
especial attention is given to the elimination 
of the leakage past the valves and packing. 
The entire prevention of leakage is a difficult 
matter to achieve with a liquid like petrol, so 
in some types of meters the function of the 
pump is merely to fill a vessel of definite 



capacity to overflowing, the surplus liquid 
being returned to the tank. 

The principle of this system will be under- 
stood from an examination of Fig. 59. 
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Meters in which the volume of petrol 
supplied is determined by the length of the 
stroke of the piston are usually made with 
leather cup pistons 
as illustrated in 
Fig. 60, the leather 
being pressed into 
close contact with 
the cylinder walls 
by the use of a 
coiled spring. 

In these meters 
the piston - rod is 
attached to a rack 
so that the operator 
moves the piston 
slowiy up and down by means of a spur 
engaging in this rack. 

§ (29) Water Meters of the Coktinuous 
Flow Type. — Great accuracy of measurement 
is not generally required in water measure- 
ments, consequently the very simple type in 
which the water operates a turbine and 
revolution- counting mechanism is extensively 
used. The meters have the advantage of 
being fairly cheap to construct and are capable 
of dealing with large volumes of water. Owing 


Since it is assumed that the turbine wheel 
rotates at such a speed that there is no slip 
betw'een it and the w'ater stream, especial 
attention has to be given to the bearing 
surfaces of the moving parts to make them 
as frictionless as possible. 

The general arrangement of the meter will 
be understood from Fig. 61. It will be seen 
that the w^ater enters the main casing through 
the strainer. The column then divides, flowing 
to both sides of the double wheel, which carries 
two sets of vanes ; thus a water balance is 
secured and the end thrust eliminated. 

The wheel is surrounded by a chamber of 
volute pattern, providing at all points of 
the circumference the cross-sectional area 
necessary to handle the amount of water dis- 
charged by the wheel, at the same time con- 
serving the speed of the water column. The 
wheel is of vulcanised rubber composition, of 
practically the same specific gravity as water, 
and is carried on a vertical shaft of Tobin 
bronze which turns in a jewelled bearing. 
Owing to the water balance mentioned, the 
friction at this point is slight, being only that 
due to excess w^eight of the wheel and shaft 
over that of the water displaced ; the only 




Fig. 61 . 


to leakage they are not very accurate, but 
sufficiently so for moat commercial require- 
ments, and they operate best on circuits where 
the water is drawm of! a full bore and then 
shut off entirely. 

(i.) Worthington Turbine Meter . — A typical 
meter of this class is the Worthington turbine 
meter. This meter is identical in principle 
with the turbine pump. 


parts wffiich are subject to wear are the counter, 
gearing, and the bearing points. 

(ii.) Cone and Disc ifeter,— -This meter is 
one of the simplest types in use at the present 
time and was invented by G. F. Deacon for 
detecting and recording waste. In it a weighted 
disc lies in the smaller end of an inverted cone 
(see Fig. 62). This disc is moved vertically by 
the flow of water, which causes an increase of 
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the annular area between the disc and the 
cone proportionate to the increase of water 
passLig through the meter. The motion of 
the disc is conveyed by 
an attached wire to a 
pen which records the 
position on a time- 
driven chart. 

(iii.) Integrating 
Mechanism. — The late 
Lord Kelvin devised an 
exceedingly simple in- 
tegrating device for use 
with this meter. He 
arranged that the meter 
spindle should draw a 
counter driven by a 
Tig. 62 . small vernier wheel 

across the centre line of 
a horizontal time-driven disc or plate. The 
reading of the counter will depend on the 
position of this wheel on the disc. In the 
actual centre of the time-driven disc there is 
obviously no motion, and if the vernier wheel 
of the counter is resting on this centre, then 
no movement is transmitted to the counter. 
When the maximum flow occurs the counter is 
drawn by the action of the meter from the 
centre to the periphery of the time-plate, so 
that the maximum motion of the plate is 
transmitted to the counter. By this intercon- 
nection of the disc and vernier wheel the 
distance of the latter from the centre is pro- 
portional at any point to the amount of water 
passing through the meter. The vernier wheel 
is thus enabled to run on the time disc and 
totalise the amount of water which has passed 
through the meter for any required period. 
The movement of the vernier wheel is com- 
municated to the spindle of the meter through 
an ordinary fusee device, of form common in 
English lever and verge watches. This fusee 
is corrected by calibration to give the proper 
movement of the vernier wheel. 

The chief friction in the meter is between the 
disc wire and the gland, and this, it is stated, 
need not exceed 2^ oz. Added to this is the 
friction due to the bending of the flexible cords 
in the fusee. It is important that the frictional 
force should remain constant and of definite 
magnitude. The makers claim an accuracy of 
better than 1 per cent for this meter. 

(iv.) Accuracy of Water Meters used on 
Domestic Supply Mains. — Water meters are 
commercially accurate instruments. Cases of 
meters which register correctly when installed 
and over-register after being in service are 
very rare. Any derangement of the meter 
from dirt entering the working parts or from 
other causes is likely to slow the meter down 
and cause it to under-register. There is usually 
a small amount of unavoidable leakage through 
the meter which causes it to under-register 



when very small quantities of water are 
passing. 

§ (30) The Ventttri Meter. ^ — The applica- 
tion of the Venturi tube to the metering of 
water is due to Clemens Herschel, who con- 
structed an instrument working on this prin- 
ciple in 1881. 

Herschel named the meter “ the Venturi ” 
in honour of the Italian investigator who made 
a study of the flow of water in pipes of varying 
cross-section. 

The Venturi meter has a sound theoretical 
foundation. Its operation is dependent on 
the fact that if a stream of water flows through 
a frictionless and horizontal pipe of varying 
section which it completely fills, the pressure 
of the water is smaller in the narrow sections 
and greater where the pipe is of large diameter. 
Since the same quantity of water flows through 
each cross-section of the pipe, its velocity must 
vary inversely as the area of the pipe, and its 
kinetic energy will therefore be greater at 
these cross-sections. As, by hypothesis, its 
total energy is unaltered through the flow, it 
follows that what it gains in kinetic energy it 
must lose in pressure energy, the sum of these 
two remaining constant from one end of the 
pipe to the other. 

Expressing the same conditions mathe- 
matically, it can be shown that if A and a be 
the areas of the cross-section of the main pipe 
and the throat respectively, then the mean 
velocity V across the section at A is given by 
the expression 

v= /JMzK 
V d[iAlay^-iy 

where d is the density of the liquid and gr the 
acceleration due to gravity. 

Hence the velocity of flow is proportional to 
the square root of the observed pressure 
difference. In practical cases viscosity of the 
fluid and pipe friction renders the velocity 
somewhat less than the calculated value, 
although in large pipes it may reach a value 
99*5 per cent of the theoretical. 

The meter finds its greatest field of applica- 
tion for the measurement of large supplies, 
and it is stated that meters are in service 
each unit of which deals with as much as 
500,000,000 gallons per day, passing through 
200-inch diameter conduits. 

(i.) The general method of construction is 
illustrated in the diagram (Fig. 63). The inlet 
converges sharply to the throat while the 
outlet expands more gradually; an angle of 
divergence of 5° or 6° gives the best results in 
reconversion of kinetic to pressure energy. In 
practice a hollow belt is cast around the pipe 
at the up-stream side, where the pressure is 
observed, and this belt communicates with the 

1 See “Hydraulics,” § (24), Vol. I. The denomin- 
ator should be [{Afap - 1 ], not as printed in Vol. I. 
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interior of the pipe by four small holes. These 
holes are bushed with vulcanite to reduce in- 
crustation. The throat is lined with a gun- 
metal casting, and also has an annular belt 



Pig. 63. 


round its centre which communicates with the 
interior by four small holes. By careful 
smoothing of the curves it is possible to obtain 
at the throat about six-sevenths of the differ- 
ential pressure given by the formula, and 
also ensure that the square 
root law is almost exactly 
obeyed. The actual velo- 
city corresponding to a 
given fall of pressure is less 
than the calculated from 
the formula owing to the 
surface roughness of the 
pipe. Herschel found that 
the formula required a co- 
efficient varying from -94 
to nearly unity, being 
generally between -96 and 
•99. 

The ratio of the converg- 
ence A/a is generally 9 to 1, 
but of course is adjusted to 
meet the requirements of 
each case. Too high a ratio 
of convergence is generally 
inadmissible owing to the 
loss of head in passing the 
meter. 

(ii.) Recording Meter for 
Venturi . — In practice it is 
desirable to have a record 
of the quantity passing at 
any instant. In one form 
of meter this is effected by 
means of the following de- 
vice. At the base of the 
instrument are arranged ar 
30uple of cylinders filled 
wdth water. From the bottom of each cylinder a 
pipe leads off to the Venturi, one being coupled 
■jO the up-stream and the other at the throat ; 
50 the height of the water column is the press- 
ire head at the point of the Venturi to which 
t is coupled. In each cylinder is a float rest- 
ng on the surface of the water moving with 
the latter. Strings lead from these floats 
around pulleys on a small differential gear 
(see Fig. 64) so that the angular deflection of 
the shaft on which the gear is mounted is pro- 


Differential 
Gear 


Clock 




portional to the difference in the head only and 
independent of changes in both tubes simul- 
taneously of equal magnitude. This deflection 
may be recorded on a clock-driven drum, 
and from this record it is possible to find 
the total quantity discharged in any time in- 
terval. In order to eliminate the necessity of 
integrating the diagrams the instrument shown 
in Fig. 64 is provided with a mechanical in- 
tegrator. To effect this a drum is employed 
which is driven on a vertical axis by the clock 
at a fairly rapid rate, say six revolutions per 
hour. The motion of the pen arm is com- 
municated to a small wheel mounted on a rod, 
and the wheel is pressed against the drum by a 
spring. To the surface of the drum is fastened 
a sheet of metal cut in the form of a parabola, 
so that this surface is on two levels, and as the 
parabolic sheet comes round, the small wheel 
rises up on to it against the 
tension of its spring. This 
motion of the wheel in and 
out from the axis of the 
drum throws a small clock- 
driven pinion in and out of 
gear with a wheel on the 
counter. 

If, for example, there is 
a high velocity through 
the throat of the Venturi, 
the wheel will have moved 
almost to the full extent of 
its possible travel, and as a 
consequence will be nearly 
at the top of the cam drum, 
at which point the para- 
bolic sheet is very narrow ; 
hence the pinion will bo in 
gear for almost the whole 
of each revolution. On the 
other hand, if the rate of 
flow is small, the wheel will 
be lowered to a level near 
the bottom of the drum, 
where the parabolic sheet 




Counter 





Fig. 64 

is very wide, and as a consequence the 
pinion will be held out of gear for most 
of each revolution. The counter, being driven 
by this pinion, records therefore the actual 
quantity passed, although the difference in 
level of the water in the tubes varies as 
the square of this quantity, for the ordinate 
of the parabola, on which the amount recorded 
depends, varies as the square root of its dis- 
tance from the vertex, and this distance varies 
as the difference in level or (P - 
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(iii.) Advantages and Disadvantages of the 
Venturi Meter — The disadvantages of the 
Venturi tube are (1) high initial cost of installa- 
tion ; (2) great length ; (3) difficulty of alter- 
ing the range of differential pressures without 
replacing the meter. On the other hand, it 
possesses the great advantage that the flow 
through Venturi tubes of large diameter can 
be predicted from theoretical considerations 
with a reasonable degree of certainty, when it 
would be difficult to calibrate them directly 
owing to large volumes which would be in- 
volved. 

§ (31) Notch Meters.^ — Liquid meters in 
which the volume discharged is determined by 
the height of liquid in a notch differ in prin- 
ciple from those previously described. 

Notch meters are of considerable service 
when the liquid to be metered contains gritty 
material which would cause serious wear and 
tear if passed through the piston -pumps 
meters. The best-known notch meter is the 
V form. In 1861 Professor James Thomson 
(brother of Lord Kelvin) showed that the 
rate of flow over a V notch was governed 
by a very simple formula. For a right- 
angled notch — 

Q = 2*536H^ cubic feet per second. • 

This formula was found to hold to better 
than 1 per cent with the results obtained in 
experiments with heads varying from two 
inches to seven inches. The formula pre- 
supposes the notch being placed in the side of 
an infinite reservoir, and it is not strictly valid 
when the stream has initial velocity. The fol- 
lowing table gives the flow for various depths 
of stream in the case of a 90° V notch. 


Flow through 90° V Notches 


Bopth in 
Notch. 

Flow in 
Gallons 
per Hour. 

Bepth in 
Notch. 

Flow in 
Gallons 
per Hour. 

inches. 

1 

114 

inches. 

9 

27,796 

2 

G48 

10 

36,174 

3 

1,783 

11 

45,903 

4 

3,661 

12 

56,872 

6 

6,394 

13 

69,471 

6 

10,086 

14 

83,611 

7 

14,829 

15 

99,351 

8 

20,706 




The formula for the flow in cases where the 
angle differs from 90° is not simple, but this 
is a point of secondary importance when the 
meters are empirically calibrated. In practice 
the height of the stream in the notch is shown 
by means of a float connected to a spindle. 
The immersion of the float being proportional 
to the density of the water, compensation for 

^ See “ Hydraulics," § (9), Vol. I. 


change of temperature can be made auto- 
matic, 

(i.) The Lea Recorder, — The Lea Recorder 
has an ingenious arrangement to convert the 
movement of the spindle which varies as H 
into a movement var 5 dng as for the pen, 
which accordingly has a deflection proportional 
to the rate of flow over the notch. This is 
effected as follows : The float spindle is pro- 
vided with a rack which gears into a small 
pinion upon the axis of a drum, which drum 
has a screwed thread upon its periphery. The 
contour of the thread is the curve of flow for 
the notch, and just as the flow through a notch 
increases rapidly with its depth, so the pitch 
of the screw increases 'pro rata. Above the 
spiral drum is a horizontal shder bar, supported 
upon pivoted rollers and carrying an arm, 
which is provided with a pen point in contact 
with a chart upon a clock-driven recording 
drum. As the float rises, the movement of 
the spiral drum is imparted to the pen-arm by 
the saddle-arm, which engages at its lower end 
with the screwed thread. 

(ii.) Integrator. — It will be noted from the 
foregoing that the depth of water in the notch 
can be observed at any time, and that the 
recording pen, which moves in direct propor- 
tion to the flow, produces a diagram whose 
area is a measure of the total flow ; and as each 
square inch of area represents so many pounds 
of water, the addition of the clock turning a 
cylinder having a scroll cut-in toothed wheel 
enables an integrating mechanism to be 
operated on a step-by-step method {Fig. 65). 



Readers acquainted with the arithmometer 
calculating machine^ will recognise the prin- 
ciple involved. 

The toothed drum rotates at a uniform rate, 
and the small pinion engages for a definite 
angular interval during each rotation depend- 
ent upon its longitudinal displacement. The 
counter is thus actuated for a varying time 
interval which is a function of the height of the 
water above the notch. 

(iii.) The Glenfield and Kennedy Meter. — The 
Glenfield and Kennedy is another well-known 
form of notch meter in which a cam is employed 
to convert an nth power into a linear function of 
the quantity. This cam is a profiled plate. 
The float rotates the cam by means of a cord 
and gears ; a small wheel bears on the cam and 
slides up and down vertical guides, carrying 

* See “ Calculating Machines,” § (4). 
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with it a wire which operates the pen recording 
on a clock-work driven drum. No automatic 
integration device is provided in this meter. 

(iv.) Yorke Meter. — In yet another form of 
meter, known as the Yorke, the weir is so 
shaped that the rate of flow is strictly propor- 
tional to the distance measured between the 
bottom edge of the weir and the surface of the 
water. The shape of this notch is such that 
the submerged area above the sill is propor- 
tional to the square root of the head, but as 
the discharge is also proportional to the same 
factor, it follows that the height of water in 
the meter, above the weir sill, is directly pro- 
portional to the rate of flow. 

(v.) Disadvantages of the Notch Type Meter. 
— It will be obvious that notch type meters 
cannot be operated under pressure unless 
totally enclosed, consequently when employed 
for measuring the feed- water supply to boilers 
they are sometimes inserted on the inlet side 
of the feed-pumps. If the pumps leak appre- 
ciably it introduces a source of error in the 
readings unless allowed for. It is therefore 
more usual to measure the condensate with 
this type of meter, which procedure has the 
advantage that the indication varies more 
closely with the changes of the load on the 
power plant. 

§ (32) Automatic Volume Measueing 
Meters, — Besides the piston meters described 
in § (27) there are others of the displacement 
type in which the water is metered by charging 
and discharging a tank of known volume auto- 
matically. In the Tippler meter there are a 
pair of tanks each fitted with a float and 
valve. The water is directed into either tank 
by a light shoot mounted on knife edges. 

The mode of working of the meter may be 
briefly described as follows : The shoot directs 
the water to be measured into one tank, and 
when the level has risen to a certain height the 
float comes into . operation and rises. This 
throws over a weight, tips the shoot so that 
the water is now discharged into the other 
tank, opens the outlet valve and drains the 
full tank. The same set of operations is 
repeated by similar mechanism in the other 
tank. 

In the working of these meters care has to 
be taken to keep the valves in good order, and 
for accurate work it is advisable to fit a gauge 
glass and scale to check the volume at the 
instant of tipping. 

Automatic W eighing Meters. — Meters in which 
the water is weighed are also in use. The 
general scheme of one form is to mount the 
tank on trunnions so that the tank overbalances 
when it contains a certain weight of water. 
The overturning is utilised to bring another 
tank into action while the former is emptying. 

In the Avery automatic liquid weigher the 
principle of an equal arm beam is adopted, 


with the W'eight suspended at one end, and the 
weight hopper at the other. A quantity of 
liquid determined by the weights in the v'eigh- 
box is allowed to enter the hopper, and when 
the correct amount has accumulated the supply 
is automatically cut off. The cutting off is 
done gradually, so as to bring the weight of 
liquid to the exact amount necessary for 
balance. Account is taken of the liquid in 
the air between the valve and the hopper. 
Immediately after receivmg its load the weigh 
hopper overturns and discharges its contents. 
The empty hopper then returns to the weighing 
position again and the same cycle of operations 
takes place. No external power is required to 
work the scale, and a mechanical counter is 
fitted which automatically counts every weigh- 
ing made. The weigh hopper is so designed 
that it completely discharges itself without 
shock, and a draining compartment prevents 
any residue remaining. The size of the outlet 
can be varied to allow thick or thin liquids to 
completely drain before the hopper tips back. 
The machine can be tested at any time without 
difficulty, as in the case of any ordinary 
weighing machine. 

Neither the automatic volume measuring 
nor the automatic weighing machines arc 
adapted for use in circuits under pressure, 
but are, of course, of considerable service in 
experimental work, and automatic weighing 
machines are available for capacities of 20 lbs. 
to 2^ tons per discharge. 0 ^ 
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METROLOGY 
I. Introductory 

§ (1) Score of Subject. — The science of 
metrology deals primarily with the accurate 
measurement of the three primitive funda- 
mental quantities, mass, length, and time. 
Secondarily, it is concerned with the simple 
direct derivatives of these quantities, such 
as area, volume, density, velocity, etc. In 
addition, certain subsidiary measurements have 
frequently to be made in connection with 
metrological work ; in particular, those of 
temperature, barometric pressure, thermal 
expansion, etc. These latter subjects are 
treated of under their respective headings 
elsewhere. 
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Very little thought is necessary to show that 
measurement of one or more of these simple 
fundamental quantities forms the real basis 
of every accurate physical determination, 
no matter how complicated, and the final 
accuracy of any physical result, therefore, 
depends in the last resort on the accuracy 
attainable in the maintenance and reproduc- 
tion of standards for these quantities, and in 
the carrying out of comparisons with such 
standards. The work of the metrological 
laboratory is therefore of the first importance 
to the whole world, both of science and in- 
dustry, and its operations, though essentially 
simple in theory, often become extremely 
elaborate and laborious in practice, on account 
of the extreme care which has to be exercised 
in order to avoid as far as practicable every 
source of even the minutest error. For the 
same reason the apparatus which has to be 
employed, in order to achieve apparently 
simple results, is frequently very complicated 
and costly. It is necessary at all times for the 
Standards Laboratory to keep well ahead of 
the accuracy demanded for external purposes, 
since a number of steps usually intervene 
' between the determination of the standard 
and the corresponding derived physical or 
industrial measurement. And nowadays the 
demands, even of the industrial world, are 
calculated in many ways to tax the resources 
of the metrologist to the utmost. A good 
example of this will be found in the discussion 
on the use of check and reference gauges given 
below, § (19). 

It may be of interest here to state approxi- 
mately the degree of accuracy at present 
attainable with all precautions in a few 
typical operations : 

Comparison of two kilogramme masses — less than 
1 part in 10®. 

Comparison of two yard or metre fine standards — 
about 1 part in 10’. 

Building up from 1 metre standard, through 4 metrb 
bar to 24 metro surveying tape — about 1 part 
in 10®. 

Comparison of yard or metre line standard with 
corresponding end standard — about 1 part in 10*. 
Calibration of set of end gauges (not less than 1 inch 
in length) — about 1 part in 10®. 

Determinations of volume and density — about 1 part 
in 10®. 

Determinations of volume and density with extreme 
precautions, for very special work only (see 
reference to the Bureau International deter- 
mination of density of water, § (9)) — I part in 
10 ®, 

§ (2) Fundamental Standards, (i.) Stand- 
ards of Length and Maas. — The standards of 
length and of mass are material representations 
of the fundamental units, and serve, under 
certain specified conditions of employment, 
as the legal and scientific bases to which 
ultimately all measurements must be referred. 


The standards may be further subdivided into 
a number of grades. 

{a) Primary Standards . — For precision of 
definition, it is essential that there shall be one, 
and only one, material standard to represent 
each of the fundamental units. This is called 
the primary standard, and is preserved under 
the strictest conditions of custody, used only at 
very rare intervals, and then solely for purposes 
of comparison with the corresponding second- 
ary standards. 

(6) Secondary Standards . — These are made as 
nearly similar as possible in all respects to the 
corresponding primary standards, with which 
they are compared at intervals with the 
greatest possible care, and records of their 
deviations from the primary standards are 
preserved. The secondary standards are dis- 
tributed to a number of places for safe custody, 
and serve a double function. 

In the event of loss or damage to the primary 
standard necessitating its replacement at any 
time, a new standard would be prepared, and 
the various secondary standards recalled, and 
very carefully compared with it, and so, by 
means of their known errors, the deviation of 
the new primary standard from its predecessor 
would be determined, and continuity preserved. 

It may be objected to this procedure that continued 
progress in metrological science may render such 
a process of reproduction inferior in accuracy to the 
possibilities of the time at which it may be required, 
and several proposals have been made in the past 
for definitions in terms of so-called “ natural ” 
standards, which might be supposed absolutely 
invariable in themselves, and which could be re- 
determined with ever-increasing precision as methods 
improved. Some such natural standards have 
actually had a short-lived legal existence. But in 
practice material representations of the standards 
are invariably needed in industrial, and almost 
invariably in scientific, applications ; and so far it 
has been found easier to reproduce these material 
representations faithfully from material originals, 
rather than from any “ natural ” standard that 
has been proposed. 

And it may be remarked that, since the 
present primary standards are material, the 
introduction of new standards in their place, 
whether natural or material, would involve the 
preliminary determination of the values of the 
existing standards in terms of the proposed new 
standards, the accuracy of which determina- 
tion is in any case limited by the precision 
with which the existing standards are suscept- 
ible of measurement. 

The secondary standards are also employed, 
in their turn, for occasional comparisons with 
the third grade, or tertiary standards. 

(c) Tertiary Standards . — These actually con- 
stitute the first reference standards in the 
ordinary work of the metrological laboratory. 
The primary and secondary standards are used 
solely as ultimate controls, and since it is not 
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permissible to use even the secondary stand- 
ards very frequently, the tertiary standards 
must also be kept entirely for reference pur- 
poses, i.e. for comparison at intervals with the 
working standards. 

(d) Working Standards . — These are the stand- 
ards of everyday use in the metrological 
laboratory. Their form, as well as that of the 
secondary and tertiary standards, should be as 
nearly identical as possible with, that of the 
primary standards, though on account of cost 
the material of which the lower grades are 
made is usually different. In practice also it 
is frequently useful to have a different material 
for some of the working standards, for. quite 
other reasons. 

For instance, in the metric system the stand- 
ards both of length and mass are made of a 
platinum-iridium alloy, which is very dense 
and has a comparatively low coefficient of 
thermal expansion. Now, if a large number 
of length bars have to be compared with a 
working standard under conditions which make 
it possible to bring them easily to the same, 
but not so easily to an accurately known, 
temperature, it is a great advantage if the 
working standard employed is one having the 
same thermal coefficient as the bars to be 
compared with it, so that slight errors in the 
assumed value of the temperature at which the 
comparison is made shall not affect the final 
result required, which is the difference between 
the bar and the standard when both are 
brought to standard temperature. Similarly, 
in comparisons of mass, if the density of the 
air is uncertain, it is of great advantage to 
reduce the magnitude of the air-buoyancy 
correction in the weighings, by using a standard 
of similar density to the weights being com- 
pared with it. Since the majority of industrial 
length bars, or scales, are of steel, and the 
majority of weights of brass, working standards 
of platinum -iridium would not well meet 
either of these cases. 

In addition to direct comparison with objects 
more or less similar to themselves, such as 
those spoken of above, the working standards 
— particularly those of length — serve also as 
the foundation for other measurements which 
may differ very widely indeed in type, and 
which have usually to be derived by one or 
more steps, making use of further inter- 
mediate standards. 

It will thus be seen that the first information 
received by the general public, either scientific or 
industrial, must be at least four steps removed from 
the primary standards, and frequently more, so that 
the necessity for extreme precision in every operation 
involved is immediately obvious. 

(ii.) Standards of Time .^ — The standard of 
time is in an entirely different category from 

^ See also “ Clocks and Time-keeping.*’ 


those of length and mass. The ideas presented 
to our minds by the words “ length ” and 
“.mass ” are essentially attributes of matter. 
This is manifestly true of mass, and if it 
happens that we are able to form a conception 
of dimensional space apart from matter, it will 
be found that in reality this conception depends 
ultimately on the idea of some kind of imagin- 
ary rigid framework, which takes the place 
of a material framework in the process of 
thought. The ideas of mass and length, also, 
are entirely independent of each other, and of 
any other attributes of the bodies to which 
they 'apply. This is not true of time. The 
most elementary idea of time — before and 
after — itself implies an “ event,” that is, some 
change in the state of the universe. Without 
such change time would have no meaning. 
And little thought is needed to show that every 
change which can conceivably take place 
implies some kind of motion, either on a small 
scale or a large. The idea of time, therefore, 
is indissolubly connected with that of motion, 
while motion, being itself simply change of 
distance, cannot be conceived apart from the 
idea of length. The idea of time, then, though 
essentially different in quality from those of 
mass and length, can only be thought of in 
intimate association with the latter, and its 
measurement can only be effected by reference 
to some uniform motion. In fact, a little 
reflection shows that the very definition of 
time — ^in a quantitative sense — is to be found 
in Newton’s First Law of Motion,^ which serves 
this purpose in just the same way as the 
Second Law serves for the quantitative defini- 
tion of force. 

The first law really contains two independent 
ideas — the maintenance of direction of motion, 
and the maintenance of uniform speed — by a 
body uninfluenced by external forces. With 
the first of these ideas we are concerned only 
to the extent that it serves to simphfy con- 
sideration of the second. The second is, in 
part, a statement of the experimental fact that 
if a number of such freely moving bodies 
occupy a certain series of positions at one given 
moment, and at two subsequent moments are 
found to have moved from these positions 
through distances a^, bi, Cj, . . . ttg, b^, Cg . . . 
respectively, etc., then 


But, in describing the velocities of the bodies 
as “ uniform,” it goes, in effect, a step further 
than this, and states that each of the above 
ratios is also equal to tjt^, where and t^ are 
the times elapsed between the first moment of 
observation and the two subsequent ones. 
This assertion really constitutes the funda- 

* Every body continues In a state of rest or of 
uniform motion in a straight line unless (Compelled 
to change that state by the action of some force. 
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mental definition of time as a measurable 
quantity — that is, ib provides a basis which 
enables two different times to be compared. 
It does not, however, serve to define a unit. 
The unit of time is entirely independent of 
those of length and mass and remains still to 
be specified, but the measurement of time can 
only be effected, in the last resort, by means of 
comparisons of length. 

The whole of the foregoing discussion leads to a 
consideration of the question whether it might not 
be more satisfactory to take velocity (or speed) as 
the third of the three fundamental quantities, rather 
than time — a question whose present interest is 
considerably augmented by the great importance 
assumed by the velocity of light in the recently 
evolved theory of relativity, according to which both 
length and time must be regarded as relative and 
dependent on the motion of the observer, whereas 
the velocity of light in vamo is an absolute constant, 
independent of such motion. The theory of relativity, 
however, does not affect ordinary considerations 
concerning the applications of the fundamental units 
in everyday life, and it would take us too far from the 
practical bearings of the subject to follow up this line 
of thought here. 

Returning, then, to the practical standards 
of time, we find that the ultimately accepted 
reference is to the results of Newton’s laws of 
motion, as exhibited by planetary motions and 
recorded by astronomical methods. The unit 
of time is defined by the period of rotation of 
the earth upon its axis, ascertained by means 
of sun or star transits. This period is not a 
natural constant (in the sense, for instance, 
that the velocity of light in vacuo is ordinarily 
considered to be), since the rate of rotation of 
the earth is affected by tidal friction, by 
changes in the distribution of its mass due 
to earthquakes and other movements, and by 
its general shrinkage due to cooling. The 
whole effect due to these various causes is, 
however, extremely small, and so far attempts 
to measure its amount by astronomical means 
(by comparison, for instance, with the motions 
of the planets in their orbits) have failed to 
establish it with certainty. The change prob- 
ably does not exceed about 0*01 sec. per diem 
(roughly 1 part in 10’) per century. 

A distinction is drawn between true solar 
tim.e, which is that given by the actual transits 
of the sun, and according to which the length 
of the day (24 hours) varies slightly at different 
periods of the year, and mean solar time, which 
is that registered by a uniformly running clock 
whoso hourly rate corresponds to one twenty- 
fourth of the average length of a true solar day, 
taken throughout the year. The ordinary 
time of both common and scientific use is mean 
solar time. 

Astronomers in their calculations use a 
slightly different standard of time, called 
sidereal time^ which is that obtained from 
successive daily transits of fixed stars instead 


of from those of the sun, and which, since the 
earth describes a yearly orbit round the sun, 
differs from mean solar time by one day in 
365|-. Or, more precisely, one hour of mean 
solar time equals one hour and 9-8565 seconds 
of sidereal time. 

The primary standard of time is thus a 
natural one, and the principal apparatus con- 
cerned in the maintenance of the time standard 
is the transit instrument of the ^tronomical 
observatory. The place of the secondary 
standard is taken by the principal standard 
clock, which essentially is a mechanism de- 
signed to indicate with as great precision as 
possible the lapse of successive equal intervals 
of time, during the periods between successive 
transit observations. The principal standard 
clock is also housed at the astronomical 
observatory, near the transit instrument, and 
its rate is periodically checked by means of 
observations taken with the latter. 

The time standard of the metrological 
laboratory is a subsidiary standard clock, 
whose rate is checked in its turn against signals 
sent out from the principal standard clock, 
either by means of the ordinary telegraph 
system, or preferably hy wireless. Some form 
of recording chronograph is usually employed 
to compare the beat of the standard clock with 
the signals received from the observatory. An 
alternative method of comparing two standard 
clocks is by means of portable chronometers. 

Before leaving this subject it may perhaps be 
remarked that while the accepted standard of time 
is based on a natural phenomenon, a material standard 
is not inconceivable. The water-clock, hour-glass, 
and pendulum clock all partake partly, but not 
completely, of this character, being each dependent 
on the value of gravity. Better examples are to be 
found in the chronometer, or in the tuning-fork. The 
former of these, being affected by wear, by conditions 
of oiling, and so on, could not be very satisfactory 
for use as a reference standard. But supposing 
suitable conditions of preservation and of use, and 
a sufficiently stable material of construction, there 
is no theoretical reason why the tuning-fork should 
not so function. 

All such material standards of time, how- 
ever, whether clock, chronometer, or tuning- 
fork, record it by a series of steps, and not 
continuously. In order to subdivide the 
steps, recourse must be had to a continuously 
moving body, e.g, a chronograph drum, on 
which the successive steps can be recorded, and 
we are thus brought back once again for the 
final measurement of time to comparisons of 
length. 

§ (3) Apparatus involved.— In addition to 
the actual standards of mass, length, and time, 
the metrologist is concerned with four more or 
less distinct classes of general apparatus. 

(i.) Apparatus used in Comparisons of Stand- 
ards, — This includes comparators, dilato- 
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meters, certaiu types of end - measuring 
machine, balances, chronographs, etc. Full 
descriptions of these, and of their methods of 
use, will be found elsewhere. 

(ii.) Subsidiary apparatus, such as baro- 
meters, thermometers, etc., used to determine 
the precise conditions under which comparisons 
are made. Standard apparatus of such types 
is needed by the metrologist, but since they 
are not peculiar to his craft, the reader is 
referred to the special articles on barometry, 
thermometry, etc., for descriptions. 

(iii.) Many articles of everyday use, both 
scientific and industrial, for the determination 
of simple physical quantities, need either 
verification between certain specified limits of 
error, or for some purposes the actual deter- 
mination of their errors, before they can be 
regarded as fit for service. As types of such 
articles may be mentioned : 

Engineers’ scales and gauges. 

Surveying tapes. 

Areameters. 

Barometers, mercurial and aneroid. 

Chemical weights. 

Hydrometers. 

Volumetric glassware. 

Speedometers. 

Taximeters. 

Tests of all these various classes of apparatus 
are carried out in the Metrology Department of 
the National Physical Laboratory, while the 
Standards Department of the Board of Trade, 
which has the custody of the British Imperial 
Standards, is also responsible for supervising 
the inspection of commercial weights and 
measures, including the periodical verification 
of the Inspector’s Local Standards. 

(iv.) Verifications such as these latter involve 
the maintenance, in addition to the simple 
direct standards of mass, length, and time, of 
many derived standards of diverse types, and 
frequently of considerable complexity, together 
mth special apparatus both for controlling 
these standards and for comparing them with 
apparatus submitted for test. Descriptions of 
both apparatus and methods employed will be 
found below, under various headings. 

II. General Considerations 

§ (4) Material Standards. — In the pre- 
paration of material standards, three essential 
desiderata have to be borne in mind : 

Permanence, involving (a) the stability of 
the material of which the standard is con- 
structed ; {b) the suitability of the material 
for the mechanical or other operations involved 
in giving the standard the desired form and 
finish, including the permanence of the de- 
fining features ; (c) the ability to withstand 
as far as possible the effects of use — ^this may 


be a matter partly of the material used, and 
partly of design. 

Invariability, implying the attainment of 
as high a degree of independence as may 
be practicable, of the results obtained from 
the use of the standard, upon slight inevitable 
variations or uncertainties in the exact con- 
ditions of employment. This again involves 
both the material and the design. 

Facility in Use . — This is mainly a question 
of design, but may be affected also by the 
nature of the definition, and of the material 
used. 

(i.) Permanence . — With regard to (a) it may 
be said, speaking generally, that a pure homo- 
geneous material may ordinarily be expected 
to have a higher degree of secular stability than 
an alloy, in which molecular rearrangements 
may take place with greater or less rapidity. It 
happens, however, that the majority of pure 
metals are less suited in their mechanical pro- 
perties — e.g. hardness, rigidity, susceptibility to 
fine poHshing, etc. — than are many alloys, and 
as a matter of fact the primary standards of 
length, on both the English and Metric systems, 
are constructed in alloy, as is also the standard 
kilogramme. The imperial standard pound is 
of pure platinum, the standard yard of bronze, 
and the metric standards of platinum-iridium. 

Up to comparatively recent times the only 
available criterion of sufficient accuracy by 
which the permanence of length standards 
could be ascertained was by establishing the 
relative constancy of a number of bars of 
different materials. If the differences in 
lengths between a number of such bars 
remain unaltered between a series of com- 
parisons spread over a considerable period of 
time, there is strong presumptive evidence, 
though not absolute proof, that all the bars 
involved have remained constant during that 
period. 

In 1892-3, however. Prof. A. A. Michelson, 
working at the Bureau International des Poids 
et Mesures, Sevres, succeeded in determining 
the value of the metre in terms of the wave- 
lengths of certain rays in the cadmium 
spectrum, to an accuracy approaching that 
with which the relative lengths of two similar 
bars can be determined by direct comparison 
under microscopes, thus affording for the first 
time a satisfactory approach to a “ natural ” 
standard of length. Repetition of this experi- 
ment at long intervals of time should afford a 
reak criterion by which the absolute perman- 
ence of the material standard can be estimated. 

Of pure metals, nickel is perhaps the 
most suitable for a length standard of the - 
ordinary type, being hard, rigid, capable of 
taking a high polish and fine graduation lines, 
and inoxidisable. A nickel standard metre 
which has been in service at the National 
Physical Laboratory for nearly twenty years 
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has been found, on successive comparisons 
■with the standard metre at Sevres, to have 
varied only by ±0T micron — one part in 
ten million of the total length — an amount 
which is no greater than the experimental 
error of the determination. 

Under heading (b) come * considerations of 
such properties as those mentioned in the last 
paragraph as being possessed by pure nickel. 
It would be useless, for instance, to construct 
a standard of either length or mass of any 
material, however suitable in other respects, 
if it were liable to surface tarnishing. Nor 
would any material be suitable for a graduated 
length standard if its nature were such either 
that fine, clean-cut lines could not be produced 
upon it, or that after production the edges of 
the lines gradually deteriorated by crumbling 
or flaking away. In choosing materials of 
construction for standards all such points 
have to be borne in mind. 

Under heading (c) we come for the first 
time to questions of choice between standards 
of different types. In particular there has in 
the past been considerable fluctuation of 
opinion as to the relative merits of “ line ” 
bars and “ end ” bars, as ultimate standards 
of length, each type in turn having received 
recognition at various times. Both the 
standard metre and the standard yard of the 
present day are line bars, the reasons princi- 
pally underlying the choice being, firstly, that 
since the defining marks on such a bar are 
merely observed through microscopes and not 
actually touched, during any comparison, 
there is no risk of any alteration due to this 
cause ; secondly, that, in the state of develop- 
ment which had been attained at the time 
when these standards were prepared, it was 
practically impossible to produce end bars of 
such perfection of finish as would be required 
to enable them to be compared with each 
other to the same degree of accuracy as is 
possible in comparing line bars with each 
other under microscopes in a good comparator, 
nor were suitable end-bar comparators avail- 
able for work of this accuracy ; and thirdly, 
that to secure the necessary hardness of the 
contact surfaces on end bars necessitates either 
that they should be made of steel with hardened 
ends, in which case there is the risk of secular 
change in length, and also of rusting, or else 
plugs of some hard material^ — e.ff. agate — 
must bo inserted in the ends of the bar, which 
leads to mechanical difficulties in construction, 
with some uncertainty as to the permanence 
of the joints secured. 

In view of recent developments in mechanical 
methods, it may bo doubted whether these various 
objections still hold with the full force which they 
had when the original choice was made. Certainly, 
end bars can now bo finished with all the accuracy 
required* and mechanical means of comparing them 


are available which are at least as accurate as, if 
not more accurate than, the microscope comparator 
method of comparing line standards. So much so 
that, in the writer’s opinion, it ls certainly easier 
to obtain precise determinations of fractional sub- 
divisions of the original standard by the inter- 
comparison of a series of end bars than by the 
microscopical calibration of a graduated line bar. 
But, in any case, since both line and end measures 
are required in everyday use, we could not avoid 
the fundamental operation of translating from line 
to end measure or vice verfia, whichever type of 
standard were originally chosen, and this, unfortun- 
ately, is one of the most difficult operations in 
metrology. 

It should perhaps be observed, however, 
that, other things being ■ equal, the end bar 
provides a more definite standard than the 
line bar — ^that is to say that, should methods 
of measurement improve, the distance between 
two well-finished surfaces, measured at specified 
contact points, remains still a satisfactory 
reference, whereas the graduation marks on a 
line bar, however fine, are actually furrows of 
such a character that if magnification is 
pressed beyond a certain point irregularities 
in their edges become apparent, and their 
exact location becomes uncertain to this 
extent. The lines on the best existing primary 
standard, the international prototype metre, 
are of a thickness of about 0*002 to 0*003 mm., 
and serve for observations to an accuracy of 
about micron (1 micron = 0*001 mm.). 
But A, E. H. Tutton ^ has indicated the 
possibility of using a new type of line standard 
to about ten times this accuracy, and if this 
were done, questions of temperature control, 
and also, possibly, of the nature of surface 
contacts, would give rise to such difficulties 
that the theoretical advantage of an end bar 
suggested above might be of little actual 
importance. 

Under this heading it may be desirable also 
to refer briefly to the question of the care 
which it is necessary to exercise in preserving 
important standards. Ordinary precautions 
are by no means sufficient. The lightest 
dusting of a standard mass, repeated many 
times in the course of years, is sufficient to 
remove minute quantities of material from its 
surface. The standard should, therefore, be 
of hard material, highly polished, and of 
smooth external form, so that no dust can 
lodge in any angle or crevice. A soft dry 
camel-hair brush may be passed lightly over 
its surface before use. No other form of duster 
should be employed. Similarly, any rubbing 
of the surface of a line standard in cleaning 
must be scrupulously avoided, otherwise there 
is a risk of shifting the apparent positions of 
the lines by slight burnishing of their edges. 
If any preservative medium is used it must 

^ Ftoc, R.S. a, ccx. 459, Appendix. 
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be entirely inert, and such, as can be com- 
pletely rcnioved by simple washing with some 
volatile liquid which will leave the surface of the 
bar perfectly dry and clean. Pure vaseline oil, 
free from acid, has been found suitable for use 
as a preservative, and may be dissolved when 
required by flooding with pure clean petrol. 

(ii.) Invariability. — Under this head the 
following are typical considerations : 

(a) Thermal Expansibility of Material. This 
is of the greatest importance in the case of a 
length standard. It is in all cases necessary 
to define the precise temperature at which 
the material standard represents the funda- 
mental unit, though if the coefficient of 
thermal expansion is known, it is not always 
essential to make observations exactly at the 
temperature of definition. Manifestly, how- 
ever, the lower the thermal expansibility, the 
less exactly need the temperature of observa- 
tion be ascertained, in order to achieve a 
specified accuracy of result. In the case of 
a primary standard, which is used always 
under conditions enabling the temperature 
to be completely controlled and accurately 
ascertained, this consideration is of less 
importance. But in certain other cases — e.g. 
where a standard has to be employed in air, 
instead of in a thermally controlled bath— it 
becomes of very high importance indeed. 

Two cases arise. Firstly, if it is possible to 
ensure that two bars being compared are both 
brought to exactly the same temperature, 
though the absolute value of that temperature 
may not be known with high precision, then 
it is most satisfactory for both bars to be of 
the same material— or at any rate of materials 
having closely equal coefficients of expansion 
— so that, the properties of the standard having 
once been determined with accuracy, only 
small errors will be introduced in the computed 
value (at standard temperature) of the bar 
compared with it, due to slight uncertainty as 
to the exact temperature at which the com- 
parison has been made. For this reason it is 
frequently desirable, where a considerable 
number of comparisons of importance arc 
involved, to have a special working standard 
of the same coefficient as the pieces to be 
standardised. 

On the other hand, in certain classes of 
comparisons it would be exceedingly difficult 
to ensure that both the pieces being compared 
were brought to the same temperature, and 
when this is so it becomes necessary to deter- 
mine with precision the absolute temperature 
of each of them. In such a case the (working) 
standard may very desirably be one having 
a low thermal coefficient, so that errors in 
ascertaining its temperature during the com- 
parison become of less account. 

Two materials having very low coefficients 
of expansion have been discovered. These 


are “invar,” a nickel steel alloy containing 
36 per 'cent nickel; and fused silica. Invar 
is a member of a remarkable series of alloys 
first brought into prominence by Dr. Ch. Ed. 
GuiUaume, Director of the Bureau Inter- 
national des Poids et Mesures, whose book ^ 
should be consulted on the subject. About 
the percentage composition mentioned, very 
slight variations in the amount of nickel 
present in the alloy have very marked effects 
on the value of its coefficient of expansion. 
The coefficient of an ordinary invar bar is 
usually about ^(jth that of steel (i.e. about 
0-000001 per 1° C.). With great care, how- 
ever, it is possible to procure alloys having 
actually zero, or even slightly negative, 
coefficients. Unfortunately, while being of 
the highest value for certain purposes in the 
construction of subsidiary standards, invar, 
from the point of view of a primary standard, 
suffers from two very serious drawbacks. It 
gains its remarkable properties from the fact 
that it has a metallurgical critical point at a 
temperature not far removed from ordinary 
room temperatures, and its molecular structure 
is in a state of imperfect equilibrium, and 
tends to change with changes of temperature, 
the effects of the molecular changes balancing 
the expansion or contraction which would 
otherwise be associated with those of tem- 
perature. This molecular instability it is not 
surprising to find accompanied by exceptionally 
large secular growth. A newly forged invar 
bar is found to increase in length at the rate 
of about seven parts in a million per annum, 
the rate gradually diminishing with time, but 
still quite appreciable after the lapse of many 
years. The early part of the growth can be 
accelerated by suitable thermal treatment of 
the bar, but. even so the subsequent growth 
is still very considerable.^ 

Secondly, there is a thermal “ hysteresis,” 
by which is meant that the bar, upon a change 
occurring in its temperature, does not 
immediately take up the final value corre- 
sponding to the new temperature, so that its 
length at any moment involves its past 
history, and cannot be computed from its 
instantaneous temperature, even if allowance 
be made for its mean rate of secular growth. 
Invar, therefore, is entirely unsuited for use 
as a fundamental standard. It is, however, 
largely employed for certain purposes — par- 
ticularly in the construction of the tapes or 
wires used in geodetic surveys — where the 
conditions of use are such that temperatures 
cannot be determined with high accuracy, 

^ Aciers au nickel, pub. by Gautier-Villars, Paris. 
See also the article “ Invar and Elinvar,” Vol. V. 

a It should be noted that Dr. Guillaume’s latest 
researches (Proc. Phys. Soc. xxxil. 374) indicate the 
possibility of realising a form of “ invar ” which is 
practically stable. Bee al&o “Invar and EUnvar, 
Vol. V. 
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and a low coefficient of expansion is therefore 
of first importance. 

Fused silica has a coefficient of expansion 
even less than that of ordinary invar, being 
just under half a part in 1,000,000 per 1° C. 
The suggestion was accordingly made that 
this material might be made use of for the 
construction of a standard of length. It is 
free from the objection of thermal hysteresis, 
and being a pure material might reasonably 
be expected to be secularly stable. This 
poinb, however, remained to be investigated. 
An experimental “ silica metre ” ^ was there- 
fore made at the N.P.L. and has now 
been kept under observation for nearly ten 
years (excluding the war period 1915-18), 
\vith the result that no secular change has so 
far been detected. It might be objected that 
the extreme fragility of such a material renders 
it unsuitable for use as a standard. To this 
it may be replied that such extreme care 
should be taken of any standard as to render 
this objection of small account, with the half- 
jocular, but none the less true, corollary that 
a slight accident to a metal standard might 
affect its length without leaving any visible 
cause for suspicion, whereas if the silica 
standard were actually broken there could be 
no doubt in the matter. A standard of fused 
silica is of course very much cheaper than one 
of platinum-iridium, and apart from any other 
purpose which it may be found to serve, the 
unique nature of the material, and the special 
peculiarities in design thereby involved, cer- 
tainly render it a most interesting addition to 
other existing types of standard. 

The choice of material for the construction 
of a standard of length is thus guided by 
a variety of circumstances. In the case of 
a primary standard, permanence is a first 
essential, and cannot be subordinated to any 
other consideration. But the material for a 
sub-standard may vary greatly according to 
the exact requirements of the particular case. 

(6) The invariability of a standard may also 
be affected by its design and method of use. 
Perhaps the best example of this is to be 
found in the gradual evolution of the form 
of cross-section adopted in the modem type 
of line standard, where the elastic neutral 
axis of the bar is exposed and polished, and 
the graduations marked thereon, so as to 
avoid any stretching and compression of the 
plane of graduation due to the flexure of the 
bar under its own weight ; and in the choice 
of two points of support for such a bar, at 
such a distance apart that when the bar rests 
upon them the distance between its principal 
graduations has its maximum value, whence 
any slight error in the setting of the supports 
has no influence on the measured length 
between the graduations. 

1 See “ Standards of Length,” § (6) (il.). 


(c) In the case of standards of mass, which 
usually have to be weighed in water, as well 
as in air, or in vacuo, in order to determine 
their densities, it is essential that they should 
be so constructed that there is no risk of 
water entering, and so varying their weight. 
Weights with screwed-in tops are consequently 
quite unsuitable for important work. A 
standard mass must be formed in one solid 
piece, without joints of any kind. For the 
same reason the material must not be porous. 
Further, it must be non-hygroscopic, so that 
its surface is unaffected by variations in 
atmospheric humidity. 

(iii.) Facility in Use , — This is concerned 
largely with considerations arising out of the 
nature of the methods adopted for making 
observations of the standards, and since these 
may vary considerably from time to time with 
the introduction of new ideas, generalisations 
are hardly possible, with the exception of such 
obvious ones as that a standard must not be 
too heavy or too bulky for convenient mani- 
pulation. 

There is, however, another class of con- 
sideration which perhaps comes under this 
heading, and this is, that certain properties 
of the standard, or certain features in its 
definition, may have a bearing on the accuracy 
with which it is possible to carry out the 
actual operations involved in its employment. 
For example, the greater the density of a 
standard mass, the smaller is its volume, and 
the smaller, therefore, the buoyancy correction 
which needs to be applied to weighings made 
in air in order to arrive at the true value 
of the mass “ in vacuo ” ^ of the standard. 
Since it is by ho means easy to determine the 
actual density of the atmosphere at the time 
of weighing with the precision necessary to 
give this correction to an accuracy comparable 
with that of the weighing itself, it is a desidera- 
tum to keep the total amount of the correction 
as small as possible, so that any small error 
in it shall have a minimum effect on the final 
result. 

Another question of a similar kind, which has 
been the subject of much discussion, is that of 
the best temperature of definition for standards 
of length. This point is fully discussed below, 
Part III. § (5), (i. a), (ii.), and (iii.). 

§ (5) Conditions of Observation, (i.) 
Distribution of Observations in Time . — Suppose 
a number of observations are being made under 
conditions which are slowly changing. It is 
then necessary to pay careful attention to the 
order in which the various observations are 
made, and to the time intervals between them. 
In a great many cases the conditions will be 

1 This expression, commonly used, involves a 
redundancy of terminology. The mass of any object 
is unvaried, whether weighed in air or in vacuo. 
Its weight in vacuo is the property actually determined, 
and is employed to ascertain the measure of its mass. 
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such that the whole of the observations of one 
set can be completed in a sufficiently short 
time to justify the assumption that the rate of 
change has been constant during that period. 
If this be so, and if the rate of change is so 
slow that there is no danger of one phenomenon 
“ lagging ” behind another to an extent which 
will affect the relation which it is desired to 
establish between them to the order of accuracy 
contemplated, then it is sufficient to arrange 
that the “ centres of gravity ” in point of time 
of each group of observations in any one set 
are coincident, and then to calculate from the 
arithmetical means. As an example, consider 
the case of two standard bars being compared 
under microscopes in the water bath of a 
comparator. Suppose the temperature of the 
water to be gradually rising. If the above- 
mentioned conditions hold, and if ij, etc., 
represent readings of the thermometer in the 
water bath (and therefore, if there be no 
“ lag,” that of the bars), and if A^, Ag . . . 
Bj, Bg, etc., represent readings of lengths of 
the two bars, readings may be taken in the 
following order : 

-^2’ ^2’ 

and then, if the intervals between the successive 
observations were eq^ual, we should have the 
result : 

■^1 + -^2 p 

= difference in length between A and B at 
temperature 

(ii.) Balancing W eight of Oha&rvatiom, — Such 
a set of observations as the above is not 
entirely satisfactory, since twice as many 
readings have been taken on A as on B. To 
get over this it is usual to proceed further, first 
stirring the water in the bath again to equalise 
temperatures throughout as far as possible, 
and then reading 



= difference in length between A and B at 
temperature and so, taking the 

whole of the observations together, 

= difference of length between A and B at 
(ti + t2 + t^ + t^)/4i. 

This is now satisfactory to the extent that 
each bar has been observed an equal number of 
times, and neither bar, therefore, has more 
influence on the result than the other. But it 
is still unsatisfactory in that the “ weight ” 
attached to observations A^ and B^ in calculat- 
ing the final result is double that given to the 
remaining observations A^ A2, Bg, and Bg, so 


that any error in A3 or leads to twice as 
great an error in the result as it would have 
produced had it occurred in A^, Ao, Bg, or B3. 
Since the errors bo which all the A’s and all the 
B’s are respectively hable are naturally equal 
in amount, this is manifestly unfair. 

To overcome this objection the middle ob- 
servation of each series ought to be repeated, 
first of course making all the customary adjust- 
ments over again so that the repeat observa- 
tion is genuinely independent. We should 
then get the complete series 

Aj_, Bj, B Ag, ti> I ^3, Bg, A3, A 3, Bg, 

leading to the difference 

Ai + Ag + Ag + A'g Bj + B'^ + Bg + B3 

4 “ 4 

at temperature + + in which at 

last each bar, and each observation also, re- 
ceives equal weight. 

It would be permissible, if desired, to make 
an additional temperature observation between 
readings B^, B'l and Ag, A'g, but it should be 
noted that such additional temperatures are 
not strictly needed, and should, in fact, agree 
with the means of and and of and ^4, 
respectively, if the assumption of a uniform 
rate of change of temperature during each 
series is justified. If they do not, the cause 
may be either error of observation, failure 
in equalisation of time intervals between 
observations, or actual departure from a 
uniform rate of change in temperature. 

If only the first of these causes be at work, 
then the additional readings may be used to 
improve the accuracy of the final mean tem- 
perature, giving them equal weight with the 
original four. The second cause should not be 
permitted to arise, while if the third is found to 
be present, steps should be taken either to 
improve the conditions, or to speed up the 
observations, until its effect becomes negligible. 
Should this prove impossible, other methods of 
observation would have to be employed. 

(iii.) Balancing Numbers of Observations : ^ 
Method of Least Squares . — The ideas underlying 
the above example must be kept continually in 
mind in all operations where results of the 
highest accuracy are desired. And they apply 
not merely to an individual comparison, such 
as that described, but also to the combinations 
of many comparisons which are ordinarily 
involved in any one complete investigation. 

It is naturally desirable, where very high 
accuracy is aimed at, to have a large number of 
“ redundant ” comparisons — i.e. comparisons 
in excess of the number actually necessary to 
give sufficient mathematical data to enable 
I definite values to be calculated for the various 
j unknowns involved. For instance, the differ- 

1 ^ See also “ Observations, Combinations of.” 
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ence between the two bars A and B would not 
be considered satisfactorily established by 
means of a comparison such as that outlined 
above, no matter how many series of observa- 
tions had gone to its making. At least one, 
and usually two or more other bars would be 
brought in, and each compared with each. 
If there were four bars we should have the 
equations 

A-B = ai, B-”C=a4, 

A — C — U2> ® ~ E ~ ®6j 

A-D = a3, C-D = a6, 

or six equations in all, from which to calculate 
the “ best ” values for the three unknown 
differences A - B, A - C, and A - B. These 
best values are then computed by the “ method 
of least squares,” and comparison of the final 
calculated values against the a’s of the observa- 
tional equations gives a series of “ residuals ” 
the magnitude of which serves to indicate the 
degree of accuracy which has probably been 
attained in any one of the original comparisons ; 
while the greater the number of redundant 
comparisons involved, the higher is the prob- 
able accuracy of the final computed results for 
the same average accuracy of any individual 
comparison. 

It will be noted that in the above example 
each bar enters into the observational equations 
the same number of times, and has, therefore, 
an equal influence with all the others on the 
final results. It is always desirable, if possible, 
to arrange the various observations of any 
complete set in such a way as to achieve this 
condition. 

It is important in considering any particular 
case of the kind to be clear what observations 
constitute independent comparisons. As a 
very simple example, suppose that we have a 
set of standard end gauges from I" to 6" by 
inches, of which the value of the 6^"' gauge is 
known, and it is desired to ascertain the 
lengths of each of the other gauges. This may 
be effected by comparisons of groups of the 
gauges, arranged to make up the same total 
lengths, in a suitable measuring machine. If 
we limit the comparisons to those which are 
possible by the addition of not more than two 
gauges to make up any one group, the following 
table exhibits all the combinations available, 
where each group in any one column can be 
compared directly with every other group in 
the same column. The results of the com- 
parisons would be recorded in the form of 
small observed differences between the various 
groups of nominally equal sum. 


3 

4 

5 

6 

1+6 

2+6 

3+6 

1+2 

1+3 

1+4 

1+5 






2 + 3 

2+4 

2 + 5 







3+4 

3+5 

4+5 


Consideration of the table show’s at once that 
there are in all 1+1+3+3 + 3 + 14-1=13 
observational equations for the determination 
of the five unknowns, and that into these 
equations the L', 2", d", 4/', and 5" bars each 
enter 8 times, and the 6" bar 6 times. It is 
unfortunate that there should be less observa- 
tions involving the 6" bar than the others, 
since the 6" is the known reference from which 
the determination of the remainder is to be 
effected, and the final accuracy of all the 
results, therefore, depends on the weight 
attaching to the link with the 6" bar given by 
the whole procedure. This, however, does not 
affect the fact that, since each of the other bars 
enters into the operations the same number of 
times, the probable observational error attach- 
ing to the final result of each bar will be the 
same, provided the comparisons are properly 
made. 

Here arises the point which we now wish to 
discuss. Take, for instance, the comparisons 
concerned with the nominal length of 5". The 
natural procedure, having set the measuring 
machine for deahng wdth comparisons of this 
length, would be to take first the 5" bar, then 
the I" and 4", and finally the 2" and 3", bars 
together, insert each group in turn between the 
jaws of the machine, and take the correspond- 
ing readings, a, b, and c. Then we should have 

5"-(l"+4") = a-6, 

(1"+4'0--(2^' + 30 = 6~c, 

(2" + 3'')-5''=c-a. 

But these three equations are not independent. 
By the very process by which they have been 
obtained, their right-hand sides add up pre- 
cisely to 0 (as of course, theoretically, they 
should). Had they been truly independent 
observational equations, however, there would 
have been some small observational error by 
which this sum would have differed from the 
theoretical zero. And it would not be correct 
to use them in the above form and still to say 
that each bar entered equally 8 times into the 
final computation. 

A little consideration shows that the process 
by which the various differences have been 
derived involves two actual observations for 
the comparison of two groups of gauges 
— leading to one observational equation — 
whereas in the comparisons of three groups by 
the above method only three observations have 
been made use of to obtain three observational 
equations. Each equation of the latter kind is 
therefore entitled to receive only half the 
weight given to those of the first kind, in 
making the final calculation. If this be done, 
i.e. if half weight be assigned to each observa- 
tional equation derivable from the three middle 
columns of the table, it will be seen that the 
various gauges then enter into the computation 
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as follows : 1", 2^', 4", and 5", five times each ; 

six times ; 6", four times. The 3'' is thus 
determined with slightly greater precision than 
the others. The difference in this simple 
example is not great, but the more correct 
procedure would be to re -set the measuring 
machine after the comparison of the 5" with 
the l'' + 4''' bars, and then to make a com- 
pletely independent comparison of the r'+4" 
with the 2''' -1-3'', and similarly for the 2"-|-3" 
with the 5". Only so would the original 
conclusion as to the eq^uaUty of accuracy 
in the final results for all the five bars be 
justified. 

Special cases may, of course, arise where it is 
inconvenient, or impossible, so to arrange the observa- 
tions that each of the quantities which it is desired 
to determine enters equally into the calculations. 
The method of least squares provides the means for 
dealing with such cases as readily as with others, 
but naturally the results are not of such general 
utility when so derived. 

Other cases also occur, in which the nature of the 
articles being compared, or the conditions under 
which the comparisons have to be carried out, 
prevent the attainment of as high accuracy in some 
parts of the operation as in others. Tor instance, 
one of a number of standard bars being inter- 
compared may have graduations of poorer quality 
than the rest, in which case all observations involving 
this particular bar will be less accurate than those 
in which it is not concerned. Or if several end-bars 
had to be determined in terms of a line standard, 
it would be natural to compare each independently 
with the line standard, and then to compare each 
with each m a measuring machine. These two 
operations are ^entially dissimilar, and in such 
cases it becomes an exceedingly difficult matter to 
judge the “ weight ” which should be associated 
with each class of observations. It is naturally 
desirable, also, as in every other experimental in- 
vestigation, to repeat all determinations, if possible, 
by independent methods, and a similar difficulty 
arises in weighting the results obtained by various 
methods. 

Where a sufficiently large number of observations 
of each class are involved the method of least 
squares gives a theoretical means of assigning weights, 
based on the degree of variability found amongst 
the observations of any one set, but it does not seem 
to be generally realised what a very large number 
of observations* are required before this theoretical 
criterion becomes really serviceable, and in practice 
it will very often be found that sufficient observations 
are not available. In such cases much has to be 
left to the judgment of the skilled observer, who may 
either attempt to equalise the weights of the various 
groups of observations by increasing the number 
of readings in the more uncertain cases, or by 
“ weighting ” his observational equations in accord- 
ance with his estimate of their value, before making 
the final computation. Naturally such a process 
is never felt to be completely satisfactory. But, if 
the observations are all reasonably good, it will 
generally be found that considerable variation can 
be made in the discretionary assignment of weights 
without very seriously affecting the final results. 


(iv.) Absolute, Relative, and Proportional 
Errors . — It is desirable perhaps to point out 
here the distinction which is sometimes lost 
sight of by writers on fine measurement, 
between absolute and relative accuracy. 
Particular attention should be paid to this 
point, as it is frequently possible, and for a 
great many purposes is often sufficient, to 
be able to determine differences between two 
similar objects to a high degree of accuracy, 
under conditions which make it exceedingly 
difficult to ascertain the absolute value of 
either with precision. Accuracy of comparison 
is therefore frequently liable to be confused 
with accuracy of absolute measurement, which 
is a more fundamental conception. In the 
case we have just been considering, where a 
group of six bars are intercompared with a 
view to determining the lengths of the shorter 
ones in terms of the longest, which is supposed 
to be known, suppose we set out the results 
thus, 

2"=%x6" + a2, 


5"=|x6" + a5, 

which is the mathematical form in which they 
will actually appear from the calculation. We 
have shown how to arrange the observations 
so that each bar enters into the calculations 
with equal weight, whence so far as this 
particular investigation is concerned, each 
should be determined with equal accuracy. 
In other words, the probable errors of the a’s in 
the above equation should be the same, in 
absolute magnitude. In proportion to its length, 
however, this means that the value found for 
the V gauge will have five times the probable 
error of that found for the 5". It is thus 
important, in any investigation of this kind, 
to see that the method employed is of sufficient 
delicacy to ensure the desired proportional 
accuracy on the smallest of the articles involved. 

On the other hand, any error in the valjie 
assumed for the 6" bar is automatically repro- 
duced, as may be seen from the equations, in 
the values for all the other bars determined 
from it, but only in proportion to their lengths. 
Thus, if we are aiming at a certain proportional 
accuracy in the final result for the shortest 
bar it is necessary to have at least the same 
proportional accuracy in the preliminary deter- 
mination of the longer bar on which the whole 
proceeding is based. It would be useless, for 
instance, as far as absolute measurement even 
on the shortest (F) bar is concerned, to have a 
machine for making these comparisons capable 
of indicating millionths of an inch, unless it 
were possible to deduce the 6" bar from the 
line standard to an accuracy somewhat better 
than 1 part in 1,000,000. 
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We have already indicated that with the 
best means hitherto devised this is about the 
limit of accuracy with which the conversion 
from line to end measure can be eSected, so 
that an absolute accuracy of one-millionth of 
an inch can only be obtained on sizes not 
exceeding r\ although a sufficiently delicate 
machine may be able to compare considerably 
larger sizes to this accuracy. It may safely 
be said, in fact, that the actual attainment of 
an absolute accuracy of one-milHonth of an 
inch over the V length has only recently been 
achieved.^ 

In those cases, however, where the very 
highest accuracy on the smallest sizes is not 
sought, the proportionate reduction of the 
original error of the head-piece of a set, when 
the rest of the set is evaluated in terms of it, 
is extremely useful, since it is usually not 
difficult in such cases to determine the value 
of the head-piece to a degree of accuracy 
sufficient to ensure that all uncertainties due 
to this cause are negUgible throughout the 
series. 

Precisely analogous remarks apply, for 
instance, to the determination of the values of 
a set of sub -standards of mass, or of chemical 
weights, in terms of the head mass of the set. 

(v.) Symmetrical and Asymmetrical Errors . — 
The theory of least squares proceeds on the 
assumption that all the errors which occur are 
equally likely to be positive or negative in 
sense. 

Errors of this type are called “ symmetrical ” 
and are those which most commonly arise. 
But errors predominantly, or entirely, in one 
sense may, and do, occur under certain cir- 
cumstances. Such errors are called asym- 
metrical, and may be due either to the actual 
conditions of the problem, to the apparatus 
used, or to the personal idiosyncrasies of the 
observer. As examples of each of these causes 
we may cite the following : 

[a) Suppose it is desired to measure by 
means of a divided scale the distance between 
two parallel straight lines. Lay the scale on 
the paper, across the lines, and take the 
readings at the two lines. If there are no 
errors of reading, and the scale is correct, 
there is still one possible source of error 
remaining. The scale may not be exactly 
perpendicular to the lines. In that case the 
length measured will exceed the true distance 
between the lines in the ratio, sec ^ : 1, 
where 6 is the error in setting of the scale. If 
the operation is repeated a large number of 
times, different readings will be obtained, all 
approximating to the true value, but all, so 
far as the error occurs, in excess of it. And 
the mean of all such readings will be in excess 
of the true value by an amount depending on 
the accuracy of the means available for setting 
1 See “ Gauges/' §§ (82)-(83). 


the scale square to the lines. In this case the 
difficulty is inherent in the problem. Its 
effect can be reduced, but never entirely 
eliminated, by improving the method of 
control. 

(h) When slowly falling temperatures are 
being measured by means of mercury thermo- 
meters there is a well-known tendency for the 
reading to be slightly high, by an uncertain 
and variable amount, due to the sticking of 
the surface of the mercury thread in the 
capillary of the thermometer. The mercury 
moves with a series of small jerks instead 
of continuously, and under the conditions 
ordinarily applying to the use of mercury 
thermometers for recording temperatures in 
the water bath of a comparator the error in 
reading may in the worst case amount to 
G., in circumstances where an accuracy 
of at least 0-01° C. is required. 

Another case of a familiar operation in 
which an asymmetrical error may arise from 
the nature of apparatus employed is in gaug- 
ing a piece of cylindrical work by means of a 
snap -gauge. The distance between the jaws 
of the gauge may be determined with the 
greatest doHcacy, but the smallest pressure 
applied in use (it is hardly possible to avoid 
some pressure — and a clumsy workman may 
use a good deal) exerts a most powerful wedge 
action on the gauge which causes it to spring 
open elastically, and so pass work in excess 
of the nominal size. 

(c) It is well known that individual observers 
have personal peculiarities which affect their 
observations with a certain bias. For instance, 
in judging the setting of a graduation mark 
between the two cross-wires of the micrometer 
eyepiece of a measuring microscope, one 
observer will systematically set more to the 
left, and another more to the right. This is 
true even of skilled observers, and makes 
it necessary to arrange either that one 
observer should take all the readings, so 
that on taking differences his “ personal 
equation ” is eliminated, or else, if more 
than one observer is employed, to arrange a 
systematic interchange of observers, in such 
a way that each takes an equal share in the 
total of each group of observations concerned. 
If there is still any question as to the complete 
elimination of “ personal ” error, the matter 
can only be dealt with by having the work 
repeated by a number of different observers, 
and the results compared. 

Asymmetrical errors naturally are very much more 
troublesome than symmetrical ones, which latter 
can be dealt with completely by taking a sufficient 
number of repeat observations and then taking 
a mean. The larger the number of observations 
taken, the smaller will be the probable error of the 
mean — ^though only in proportion to the inverse 
square root of the number of observations, so that 
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unless the probable error of the individual observa- 
tion is itself fairly small, the attainment of a really 
small probable error in the final result means taking 
an enormous number of repeat readings. But there 
is no theoretical limit to the improvement obtainable 
by multiplying observations where symmetric errors 
only are involved. The case of asymmetrical errors 
is quite different. If the distribution of the asym- 
metrical errors follows any kind of law there wiU be a 
definite mean error to which all the observations 
tend, and the only result of multiplying readings 
is to approach this mean error more closely. Where 
any cause of asymmetrical error is known, or supposed 
to exist, no precaution should be omitted to eliminate 
it, or to minimise it as far as possible, and care should 
always be taken to determine an upper limit to its 
possible influence, and to see that this is not in 
excess of what can be tolerated in the particular 
investigation concerned. Where the error is instru- 
mental in character it can frequently be got over by 
a re-design, or by the use of some alternative pro 
cedure. Where it is inherent in the problem there 
is nothing for it but to improve the methods of control 
until it has been sufficiently reduced. The mode of 
eliminating personal errors has already been indicated. 

In considering any proposed design of apparatus, 
or any proposed procedure in a metrological opera- 
tion, therefore, the most careful attention should 
be directed to investigating all possible sources of 
asymmetrical error, and providing against them in 
the most suitable manner. In cases where direct 
single readings are required, and means are not 
likely to be taken, symmetrical errors have naturally 
to be treated on the same footing as asymiqetrical 
ones, and equal precautions taken with regard to 
errors of either type. But where means of large 
numbers of readings are to be taken symmetrical 
errors of larger magnitude can be allowed. 

When once the accuracy to be attained in any 
particular operation has been laid down, the magni- 
tude of the permissible error due to any cause can 
be decided. It is naturally desirable to keep each 
source of error as small as practicable within the 
limits of cost and labour which the particular opera- 
tion may justify. And this applies especially to 
asymmetrical errors, which tend to give definite 
and (algebraically) additive errors in the results. 
But if one particular source of error cannot, within 
the limits of the problem, be reduced below a‘ certain 
amount, there is no great advantage in making 
any special effort to reduce any other source to an 
amount less than (say) ^th of this, particularly 
where the errors considered are symmetrical in type, 
since a large number of such sources of smaller errors 
would be needed to affect appreciably the total 
probable error of the result, while so long as errors 
are symmetrical in character the mean is unaffected, 
and a few additional readings will suffice to restore 
the desired accuracy. 

(vi.) Temperature Control . — The ehmination 
or reduction of errors due to variation 
and uncertainty in temperature conditions, 
naturally plays a very important part in all 
exact metrological operations and becomes, 
in fact, one of the most difficult problems 
involved when results of the very highest 
accuracy are desired. We have akeady 


indicated how by suitably choosing the 
materials of construction of the standards 
to be employed in operations of different types, 
and by suitably arranging the order of the 
observations, errors due to uncertainty as to 
the absolute temperature conditions, or to a 
gradual uniform change in these conditions, 
may be minimised. But it still remains 
necessary both to control, and generally also 
to measure, temperatures with great precision 
in order to obtain satisfactory results. 

Variations in temperature may usually be 
attributed to four main causes, viz. : to 
differences between the temperature at which 
the apparatus has to be maintained for the 
purpose of the investigation and that of its 
surroundings ; to general variations of external 
conditions due to the weather and to in- 
equalities of distribution due to the heating 
and ventilating arrangements of the building 
in which the experiments are carried out ; to 
the use of small lamps for illumination, or 
other similar accessories, in conjunction with 
the apparatus itself ; or to the bodily presence 
of the observer. And their influence may be 
manifested either directly by their effects upon 
the objects being measured, or indirectly by 
their effects on the apparatus used, or upon 
other circumstances affecting the conditions of 
the experiments. The circumstances that may 
arise are naturally very varied in character, 
and the detailed descriptions given under 
various headings below show sufficiently the 
kind of precautions taken in a number of 
typical cases. A few general remarks can, 
however, be made. 

The nature of the control which can be 
effected is, of course, very largely dependent 
on the conditions of the particular problem 
to be dealt with. If it is essentially an outdoor, 
or “ field ’’ experiment, such as the determina- 
tion of the base for a geodetic survey, any 
control over the external condition is naturally 
out of the question, and recourse must be had 
(for example) to the use of invar as a means 
of reducing the amounts of the variations 
produced by changes of temperature, and to 
the provision of appropriate means for ascer- 
taining the actual temperature of the tape or 
wire employed. This is by no means easy in 
the open air, particularly if the sun be shining 
and/or a wind blowing. 

In the laboratory, the control of external 
conditions which can be effected still depends 
to some extent on the nature of the problem. 
A mural base, intended for standardising the 
tapes or wires used in the field, itself occupies 
considerable space, which it would be difficult 
to control completely against variations of 
temperature. And here, too, the comparisons 
still have to be made in air. But the majority 
of metrological apparatus, and in particular 
that concerned with comparisons of the 
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principal standards, can be accommodated 
in rooms which are not too large to be con- 
veniently regulated by thermostatic devices 
which enable a rough preliminary control of 
temperature to be maintained. The proper 
design and location of the rooms in a suitable 
building also assist largely in this direction. 
The principal rooms of the Metrology Depart- 
ment of the National Physical Laboratory are 
all inner rooms, completely surrounded on all 
sides by corridors, or by other rooms, and 
lighted through double-glazed ceilings, over 
which is a roof-space below double-glazed 
north lights, so that no direct sunlight can 
enter. Artificial heating and ventilation are 
provided. 

Protection from the effects of the observer’s 
presence may usually be secured by the intro- 
duction of suitable screens or lagging round 
the important parts of the apparatus, or 
alternatively, as is done, for instance, with 
certain balances designed for the most refined 
weigliings, provision may be made by which 
the observer is enabled to perform all the 
operations needed for the experiment, and 
to take all the observations, while himseK 
remaining at a distance. Screens or lagging 
may also be used to reduce the effects of 
local heating due to small lamps, wiiich, 
however, can frequently be replaced with 
advantage by collimators arranged to focus 
light on to the apparatus from a distance. 

These two classes of effects can often be 
further minimised by the choice of suitable 
materials for the essential structural parts 
of the measuring apparatus (as distinct from 
the objects being measured). The judicious 
employment of invar may be particularly 
useful in this connection when the effect is 
direct. In other cases invar may be applied 
in the construction of the working standard 
itself, as, for example, in the pendulum rod 
of a standard clock. If, on the other hand, 
the effect to be feared is due to the differ- 
ence of expansion of two different parts of 
the apparatus subject to the same thermal 
influence, it is usually more important to 
ensure that each is made of the same material 
than that either of them individually should 
have a low thermal coefficient. 

When temperatures are var5dng even slowly 
it is extremely difficult to be sure that the 
thermometer readings really correspond with 
the temperatures simultaneously existing in 
the objects being compared, owing to the lag 
of both thermometer and object behind their 
surroundings, which lag may be entirely 
different for one and for the other, according 
to their external form, to the material of which 
they are made, and to the history of the tem- 
perature changes. This, of course, applies 
with greatly increased force to those cases 
where it is necessary for the comparisons to 


be made in aii\ As far as possible the objects 
to be compared, with their thermometers, 
should be placed together in enclosures 
sufficiently well lagged to prevent any but 
very slow changes in external temperature 
from penetrating, and precautions should be 
taken to ensure that the objects and the 
thermometers are in as intimate association 
as possible. A second and delicate thermo- 
static control of the interior of the lagged 
compartment may be desirable in many cases, 
and if it can be filled with w^ater, or other 
liquid, and well stirred at frequent intervals, 
a great advantage may be gained. 

Two types of thermal screen may be 
employed, either singly or in conjunction. 
Their respective advantages and apphcability 
should be considered in each case. A non- 
conducting lagging has the effect of preventing 
the flow of heat, and so damps out the more 
rapid of the external fluctuations. But it does 
not facilitate the equal distribution of tem- 
perature throughout the whole of the internal 
space. A metalHc envelope, on the other hand, 
though it lets heat pass, tends, as a conductor, 
to estabUsh a uniform temperature over its 
whole surface, and so by radiation to equalise 
the temperature distribution throughout its 
interior. For this reason metallic cases are 
of great value for the better types of balance. 
To secure the maximum advantage from a 
metallic case it should preferably be polished 
to a highly reflecting surface externally, and 
coated a dull black to facilitate radiation 
internally. 

If surrounded by an outer covering of 
lagging material, the polishing of the external 
surface is, of course, not necessary. 

(vii.) Rigidity of ApparatiLs and Foundations. 
— This may play an important part in deter- 
mining the accuracy of results. Errors may 
arise from vibrations of the apparatus as a 
whole, transmitted to it through the earth 
and caused generally by the motion of heavy 
bodies or traffic in the neighbourhood. Or 
they may arise from displacements due to the 
motion of the observer, or of other individuals 
close at hand ; or from the necessary move- 
ments of parts of the apparatus itself leading 
to slight distortion of other parts. 

It is hardly possible to eliminate completely 
all effects due to earth tremors, but they can 
usually be minimised by mounting the whole 
apparatus on a sufficiently massive foundation, 
which should also be made quite independent 
of the foundations and floors of the building, 
so that it may be unaffected by movements 
of the observers and others. Those important 
parts of the apparatus itself which are liable 
to distortion, or vibration, should be made 
as rigid as possible, and should be designed 
so that they are supported in a manner which 
relieves them from the influence of deforma- 
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tions arising from the motions of other parts. 
This may frequently be done by making the 
part in question as a separate unit, and giving 
it only a kinematic constraint — e.g. by resting 
it on three balls arranged on the well-laiown 
hole, slot, and plane principle. A good 
example of such a case is to be found in 
the microscope girder of the 1 -metre com- 
parator (see “ Comparators,” § (6)). 

III. Systems oe Standards 

§ (6) Historical and General. — At the 
present day two systems of standards, the 
British and the Metric, are so firmly established, 
and each of such widespread application, that 
both have to be fully considered in any general 
discussion of this question, while all others 
fade into comparative insignificance, and have, 
at the most, local or historical interest. Of 
the two systems mentioned the British is of 
far the greater antiquity, weights and measures 
according to this system having been handed 
down, with some vicissitudes but with no 
violent alterations, from those in use by the 
Komans. Each system uses the second as 
the unit of time, so that the differences 
between them relate solely to the units of 
length and mass. 

(i.) British Units . — The fundamental stand- 
ard of length on the British system is the 
yard, a length which has been preserved 
almost unchanged since the days of Edward I. 
The popular idea that the yard was originally 
“ the length of the King’s arm ” is not correct. 
Various attempts at legislation with a view 
to enforcing the use of uniEorm standards of 
length and weight have been made in almost 
every country from very early times. The 
importance of such uniformity in commercial 
intercourse is obvious, and is even now the 
most powerful argument of those who advocate 
the universal adoption of the metric system. 
Such legislation had occurred in England 
prior to the reign of Edward I. But the inch, 
the foot (derived from the Roman foot), the 
cubit (18''), and the “ulna,” which was the 
predecessor of the yard, and which gave its 
name to the yard of Edward I., had been 
defined independently of each other, and in 
various manners, at different times. The 
effect of the Act of Edward I. was to correlate 
and unify these various pre-existent measures, 
and the important clauses, translated, read 
as follows : 

“ It is ordained that three grains of barley, 
dry and round, make an inch ; 12 inches 
make a foot ; 3 feet make an ‘ ulna ’ ; 

ulne make a perch ; and 40 perches in 
length and 4 perches in breadth, make an acre. 

“ And it is to be remembered that the Iron 
Ulna of our Lord the King contains 3 feet 
and no more ; and the foot must contain 


12 inches, measured by the correct measure 
of this kind of Ulna, that is to say, one thirty- 
sixth part of the said Ulna makes one inch, 
neither more nor less, and ulne, or 16 J 
feet, make one perch in accordance with the 
above described Iron Ulna of our Lord the 
King.” ^ 

Unfortunately the actual standard bar 
created by Edward I. has been lost, and the 
earliest authentic standard we possess is the 
brass yard of Henry VII., now preserved in 
the Standards Department of the Board of 
Trade. 

The Act of Edward I. also specified measures 
of capacity, the gallon and the bushel, and 
apparently copies of the principal standards 
were made and distributed to various towns, 
for it continues : 

“ The standards of the bushel, of the gallon, 
and of the ‘ ulne ’ which have been sealed 
with the iron seal of our Lord the King are 
to be kept diligently and safely, under a 
penalty of £100. And let no measure be made 
in a town, unless it agrees with the measure 
of our Lord the King, and is sealed with the 
seal of the corporation of the town. If any 
person buys or sells with measures that have 
not been sealed, or have not been inspected 
by the mayor and the bailiffs, he will be 
severely punished. And all measures and 
‘ ulne,’ greater and less, are to be inspected 
and carefully examined twice every year. The 
standards of the bushel, of the gallon, and of 
the ‘ ulne,’ and the seals with which they arc 
sealed, are to be kept in the custody of the 
mayor and the bailiffs, and of six legally sworn 
citizens of the town, in whose presence all 
measures must be sealed.” ^ 

It will be seen that here we have, in theory 
at least, a very well developed scheme of 
inspection of weights and measures correspond- 
ing fairly closely to the current practice of 
to-day. 

The history of the standards of mass is 
similar. At different times “ pounds ” of 
various kinds have been used and standardised 
for different purposes, and the case is com- 
plicated by the inclusion of money measures, 
owing to the minting of coins by weight. The 
term “ sterling ” is a survival of an early name 
of the penny, while on the other hand we 
still have the “ pennyweight ” of 24 grains, 
or one - twentieth of an ounce Troy. It 
took very much longer for the standards of 
mass to be co-ordinated and regulated than 
for those of length. Of five standards which 
have been variously legalised at different times 
we have still the systems of Avoirdupois and 
Troy weight in existence, but even these were 
not finally defined, in their present values and 

^ Translations taken from British Weights and 
Measures, by Col. Sir C. M. Watson, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
M.A. Published by John Murray, London, 1910. 
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relationship to each other, until as late as 
1824. 

An Act of George IV. passed in this year 
repealed all the laws on the subject enacted 
since the time of Edward I., and ordained that 
all measures of length were to be based upon 
a standard yard which had been constructed 
by a Parliamentary Committee in 1758, which 
was in future to be called the imperial standard 
yard ; and that all measures of weight were 
to be derived from the troy pound constructed 
by the same Committee, which was to be 
known as the imperial troy pound, and 
that the pound avoirdupois (containing 16 
avoirdupois ounces) was to be exactly equal in 
weight to 7000 troy grains. 

The Act further defined the gallon, in the 
form still legal, as the volume occupied by 
10 avoirdupois pounds of distilled water at 
the temperature of 60° P. weighed in air 
against brass weights, with the barometer at 
30 inches of mercury. 

The yard constructed by the Parliamentary 
Committee of 1758, and legalised by the Act of 
1824, was based on a brass yard made by order 
of Queen Elizabeth in 1587, which is also 
preserved at the Board of Trade, and which 
agrees with the present standard yard within 
inch. The yard of Henry VII. differs 
from the present legal standard by 0-037 inch. 

The Act of 1824 required the yard if damaged 
or lost to be replaced by reference to the 
length (39-1393 in.) of the “pendulum vibrat- 
ing seconds of mean time in the latitude of 
London, in a vacuum at the level of the sea,” 
and the pound weight by reference to the 
weight of a “ cubic inch of distilled water at a 
temperature of 62° F.” 

The present legal standards were constructed 
after the destruction by fire, in 1834, of the 
standards authorised ten years earlier. A very 
careful study was made of all available copies 
of the lost standards on which it was con- 
sidered that any reliance might be placed, and 
an elaborate investigation was made into the 
conditions of the problem. In particular, new 
and more accurate thermometers had to be 
specially made and calibrated for controlling 
the temperatures of the length standards 
during measurement. The Committee en- 
trusted with the work recommended against 
referring to any natural standards such as the 
quadrant of the earth^s meridian, or the length 
of the seconds pendulum— the idea of com- 
parisons with the wave-length of light by 
interference methods had not then been 
developed — and decided to safeguard against 
future loss by duplicating the standards and 
causing copies, known as “ Parliamentary 
copies,” to be deposited in safe custody with 
various responsible bodies. These copies were 
carefully compared with the imperial standards 
preserved in the office of the Exchequer, so 


that their small inevitable errors are known, 
and were deposited in 1854 (I) in the Houses of 
Parliament (immured in the New Palace at 
Westminster), (2) at the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, (3) at the Royal Mint, and (4) with 
the Royal Society. These Parliamentary 
copies constitute the secondary standards of 
the British system, and, with the exception of 
those immured in the New Palace at West- 
minster, are required by law to be intercom- 
pared once every ten years, and to be com- 
pared with the imperial standard once every 
twenty years. 

An Act (18 & 19 Viet. c. 72) of 1855 
legalised these standards, and at the same time 
reversed the relative positions of avoirdupois 
and troy weight, making the former the only 
legal standard for general use, and limiting 
the application of the latter to the weighing 
of gold, silver, and precious stones, and 'the 
retail sale of drugs. This Act did not nomin- 
ally alter the actual magnitudes of the stand- 
ards, although the standards themselves had 
in the meantime been lost by fire and replaced 
as faithfully as possible by reference to existing 
copies, between the years 1834 and 1855. 

An Act of 1866 transferred the custody of 
the imperial standards from the Comptroller- 
General of the Exchequer to the Board of 
Trade, and the Weights and Measures Act of 
1878, which is still in force, repealed the 
Standards Act of 1855, but re-enacted so much 
of it as particularly described the imperial 
standards themselves. At the same time the 
troy poimd was abolished, though the troy 
ounce, of 480 grains, remains a legal unit for 
weighing gold, silver, and precious stones. 
Apothecaries’ Measure is also retained for the 
use of druggists. 

(ii.) Metric Units . — The history of the metric 
system is less involved, commencing from the 
time of the French revolution (1792), The 
standard of length on this system is the metre, 
which was originally intended to be one ten- 
millionth part of the quadrant of the earth’s 
meridian. The measurement of the meridian 
was made in terms of the old French mea- 
sure, the “ toise,” and from this determination, 
made with very high precision for its time, 
it was found that the theoretical length of the 
metre should be -513074 toise. The original 
“Metre des Archives” of France was con- 
structed on this basis, and consisted of a flat 
bar of platinum, 25 mm. wide x 4 mm. thick, 
the metre being thenceforward defined as the 
distance between the centres of the end faces 
of this bar, at the temperature of melting ice, 
without further reference either to the toise 
or to the earth’s quadrant. 

The metric unit of mass, the kilogramme, 
was intended to bo the mass of a cubic deci- 
metre of water at its temperaf ure of maximum 
density (4° C.). This was determined by 
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careful measurement and hydrostatic -weighing 
of a bronze cylinder of equal diameter and 
length (243*5 mm.), from which, by comparison, 
was constructed the platinum standard kilo- 
gramme. ^ j 

Both these operations were conducted witn 
extreme skill, and the accuracy obtained in 
both standards, as is now proved by measure- 
ments made with improved appliances^ and 
more modem methods, was appreciably higher 
than could have been anticipated from the 
means available at the time. The metre 
appears to have been established m terms of 
the toise to about 0*01 mm. (1 part in 100,000), 
and the most recent determination of the 
kilogramme in terms of the cubic decimetre of 
water shows it to be in error ^ by only 2*7 parts 
in 100,000. Such results, for the time at 
which they were made, must be attributed in 
some degree to good fortune, as well as to the 
skill and care of those ^ concerned on the work. 

The metric system thus originated as a 
national system of weights and measures in 
France, and, represented by the two standards 
just mentioned, remained as such until 1889. 
Representations made in 1867 and 1869 by the 
Conference of the Geodetic Association, and by 
the Academy of Science of St. Petersburg, led 
to the appointment in 1870 of an International 
Metric Commission, w'hich in 1872 reported in 
favour of replacing the French metric standards 
by new international standards which should 
preserve as closely as possible the values of the 
standards of the Archives of France, and of 
the formation of an International Bureau of 
Weights and Measures ; and at the same time 
made detailed proposals as to the character of 
the new standards and the methods to be 
adopted in preparing them. In 1875 eSect was 
given to these proposals by the signature at 
Paris of the “ Convention du M^tre,” by which 
the governments of the various contracting 
States undertake to maintain at common 
expense a permanent International Bureau for 
the purposes mentioned. This Bureau, known 
as the Bureau International des Poids et 
Mesures, is actually housed at the Pavilion de 
Breteuil, Sevres, near Paris, and is controlled 
by an International Committee, acting under 
the general instructions of a General Confer- 
ence, which meets once in six years. The 
present Director is Dr. Ch. Ed. Guillaume, who, 
with his predecessor. Dr. Rend Benoit, was 
very largely concerned in the work of preparing 
the new international and national metric 
standards. 

The new international prototype standards 
were completed in the year 1882, and after 
elaborate comparisons were both declared 
identical^ within the limits of error of the 
measurements, with the original standards of 

1 See “ Volume, Measurement of,’" §§ (1), (2). 
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the Archives. The intercomparison of the 
national copies of the new standards with the 
prototypes, and with each other, occupied 
another seven years, and it was not till 1889 
that these were accepted by the Conference 
and distributed by lot to the various nations 
signatory to the convention. The national 
copies are all as nearly as possible identical, in 
material and construction, with the prototypes, 
and are to be regarded as tertiary standards. 
Two standards of each type (metre and kilo- 
gramme) were also selected to serve as 
“ temoins ” or secondary standards — ix. to 
act as controls on the prototypes, or to afford 
the basis for replacement if ever required. 

§ (7) The Standards of Length, (i.) 
British— TU Imperial Standard Yard is fully 
defined and described in the First Schedule, 
Part L, of the Weights and Measures Act, 
1878 (41 & 42 Viet. c. 49). 

“ The imperial standard for determining the 
length of the imperial standard yard is a solid 
square bar, thirty- eight inches long and one 
square inch in transverse section, the bar being 
of bronze or gun-metal ; near to each end a 
cylindrical hole is sunk (the distance between 
the centres of the two holes being thirty-six 
inches) to the depth of half an inch, at the 
bottom of this hole is inserted in a smaller 
hole a gold plug or pin, about one-tenth of an 
! inch in diameter, and upon the surface of this 
pin there are cut three fine lines at intervals 
of about one-hundredth part of an inch trans- 
verse to the axis of the bar, and two lines at 
nearly the same interval parallel to the axis 
of the bar: the measure of length of the 
imperial standard yard is given by the interval 
between the middle transversal line at one end 
and the middle transversal line at the other 
end, the part of each line which is employed 
being the point midway between the longi- 
tudinal lines, and the said points are in this 
Act referred to as the centres of the said gold 
plugs or pins ; and such bar is marked 
‘ copper 16 ozs., tin 2^, zinc 1. Mr. Baily’s 
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metal. No. 1 standard yard at 62*00° Fahren- 
heit. Cast in 1845. Troughton & Simms, 
London ’ ” {Fig. 1). 

The object of sinking the graduations below 
the surface of the bar is twofold. In the first 
place it serves to protect them from accidental 
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damage. But a more important consideration 
is this : if the graduations are carried on the 
upper surface of the bar, then, as was first 
pointed out by Capt. Kater, any flexure of the 
bar due to its own weight will produce a 
contraction or elongation of its fibres, except 
in the plane of the neutral axis of the bar, 
which may vary according to the mode of 
support. By bringing the graduations into 
the neutral plane this source of uncertainty is 
eliminated. 

There is, however, still the possibility of a 
slight error due to the elasticity of the bar, 
since, when supported in any determined 
manner, the neutral axis will itself be slightly 
curved, and there will, therefore, be a very 
small difiorence between the length of the bar 
when placed on its supports and when in the 
free condition. To minimise this effect as far 
as possible a special lever frame is provided 
for supporting the imperial standard yard or 
its copies during measurement, so that the 
weight of the bar is equally distributed over 
eight rollers, diagram mat ically thus : 


" [Z p Lip ' - 

t'lG. 2. 

Sir Ct. B. Airy ^ calculated the beat distance 
apart for any number of equally spaced 
supports to bo 


where a is the total length of the bar (supposed 
of uniform section), and the number of 
supports. In the case of the imperial standard 
0=38', n = 8, so that 6 =- 38/ s'63 ^4-79''. 

(ii.) Metric.— ThQ international prototype 
metre is defined as the distance, at 0^ (?., 
between the centre portions of two lines 
graduated on the polished 
surface of a bar of pure 
platinum 'iridium alloy (10 
per cent iridium) of 102 
cm. total length, and of 
croHS-siKition as t'ig. 3. The 
graduations are on the 
upper surface of the web, 
ITia 8. which contains the neutral 

axis of the bar. This form 
of section was devised by G. Tresca, and pre- 
sents two advantages. Firstly, being uniform 
throughout the length of the bar, it permits of 
the whole length of the bar being graduated— 
for example, in millimetres— and secondly, it 
gives veiy great rigidity for the amount of 
metal employed, which was a consideration 
when over forty similar bars were required 

» Phil. Tram., 1S57, pt. lU. p. 17. 



of such an expensive material as platinum - 
iridium. 

The material, platinum-iridium, was pro- 
posed by H, St. Claire-Deville, and was ex- 
pected to prove extremely stable as regards 
secular change — a prediction which, so far as 
the evidence available enables an opinion to 
be formed, appears to have been admirably 
fulfilled.^ It has the further advantages of 
being hard, inoxi disable, taking a high polish, 
and having a comparatively low coefficient of 
thermal expansion (8-65T -f O-OOIT^) x 10“®. 

The metre standard, when in use, is sup- 
ported on only two supports, which, according 
to Airy’s formula, should therefore be spaced 
at 102/\^3=58’9 cm. apart. Broch,^ starting 
from a slightly different standpoint, found the 
value 57*0 cm., which is the distance actually 
employed. Airy’s calculation is based on 
bringing the graduated surface of the bar at 
both ends into exactly the same (horizontal) 
plane, while Broch’s is based on making the 
distance apart of the graduation marks at the 
ends a maximum, and consequently independ- 
ent of slight variations in sotting of the 
supports. It can be shown ^ that variations 
within the limits of the two formulae have no 
influonco on the measurements comj)arablo 
with the accuracy ordinarily obtainable in the 
final results. It is customary now to make 
use of the two-point method of support for 
line standard work generally, Airy’s formula, 
however, being mostly employed. 

§ (8) Tiik Standards of Mass, (i.) British. 
—The fundamental standard of the British 
Imperial System is the })ound avoirdupois, 
which is defined as the mass of a certain 
cylinder of pure platinum, about 1'35 indies 
high and 1T5 inches in diameter, with a groove 
round it about 0'34 imsh from the top for 
insertion of the prongs of an 
ivory fork by which it is to bo 
lifted, and with all edges care- 
fully rounded off, marked “ P.S. 

1844. 1 lb.,” and now pre- 
8orve<i at the Standards De- 
partment of the Board of 
Trade, fi Old Palacje Yard, 

Westminster {Big. 4). 

The present imperial standard pound was 
prepared, not from a previously existing 
avoirdupois standard, but from certain 
authenticated copies of the old brass troy 
pound of 1758, which, up to the time of its 
destruction by fire in 1834, occupied the 
position of principal standanl.® 



Fig. 4. 


* The most recent report of the Bureau International 

Indicates some very slight uiu^xplaUuHl variations in 
the relative lengths of certain of the national copy 
metres recently reeomimred. . , „ 

® Travaujr et Minnolren du Burmu intmmtionnl, viL 
B 62. 

* (Jhree, iVoe. Phuit. 1601, xvili. riUl. 

* H. W. Miller, Phil. Tram., 1856, exlvl. 
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As With the yard, Parliamentary copies 
of the imperial standard pound have been 
deposited at the Royal Mint, at the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich, and with the Royal 
Society, and one immured in the New Palace, 
Westminster. The Act legalising the use of 
this standard proceeds : 

“ The said weight . . . shall bo the legal 
and genuine Standard Measure of Weight, and 
shall be and be denominated the Imperial 
Standard Pound Avoirdupois, and shall be 
deemed to be the only Standard Measure of 
Weight from which all other Weights and other 
Measures having Reference to Weight shall be 
derived, computed and ascertained, and One 
equal Seven Thousandth Part of such Pound 
Avoirdupois shall be a Grain, and Five 
Thousand, seven hundred and sixty such 
Grains shall be, and be deemed to be, a Pound 
Troy. 

“ If at any Time hereafter the said Imperial 
Standard Pound Avoirdupois be lost, or in 
any Manner destroyed, defaced, or otherwise 
injured, the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury may cause the same to be restored by 
Reference to or Adoption of any of the Copies 
so deposited as aforesaid, or such of them as 
may remain available for that Purpose.” 

The relation between avoirdupois and troy 
weight was not altered by the introduction of 
the new standard, but from this date the 
former became the primary standard, and the 
latter a derived standard, instead of vice, versa, 
as was formerly the case. 

In the work of reproducing the standard a 
number of weights (two of platinum and six of 
brass) were available, the weights of which in 
air had all been very accurately compared 
with that of the old standard before its loss. 
These weights were re-compared in 1844, and 
it appeared evident that the brass weights had 
gained in mass, as compared with the two 
platinum ones, whose relative values had 
remained unchanged, by amounts varying 
from 0-009 to 0-023 of a grain. It was found 
possible, however, by the aid of all the observa- 
tions available, to re-establish the weight of 
the standard in air to an accuracy of about 
0-001 or 0-002 grain (say 1 part in 5,000,000). 
Unfortunately, no record was to be found of 
any determination of the volume or density of 
the lost standard, and although four other troy 
pounds were available which had been struck 
with it in 1758, their densities were found to 
vary considerably (from 8*15 to 8-40). It was 
assumed, for reasons not very convincing and 
too long for description here, that the smaller 
value was more probable for the density of the 
lost weight, and the new standard was con- 
structed on this assumption. The air-buoy- 
ancy correction being roughly 0-00 12/ A, it will 
be seen that a variation of A from 8*15 to 8*4 
represents a possible uncertainty in the repro- 


duction of the mass of the standard of 4 parts 
in 1,000,000 — i.e. twenty times the uncertainty 
of reproduction of the weight in air. It is 
probable that the mass was reproduced more 
exactly than this, but it is not possible to say 
so definitely. 

Copies of the new standard were sent to the 
principal countries of the world, including the 
United States of America, in which the British 
System of Weights and Measures is still the 
legal standard.^ 

(ii.) Metric . — The primary standard of mass 
on the metric system is the international 
prototype kilogramme, which is a simple 
cylinder of platinum -iridium alloy (10 per 
cent iridium, density 21-65148), of approxi- 
mately equal height and diameter, deposited at 
the Bureau International des Poids et Mesures, 
Sevres. It was found iden- 
tical in mass, within the 
limits of observational 
error, with its predecessor, 
the kilogramme des Ar- 
chives ” of France (Fig. 5). 

Two copies of it are pre- 
served for use as secondary 
standards, while further 
copies have been distributed 
for use as national standards to the various 
States signatory to the Convention du M6tre. 
All these copies are in agreement with the 
prototype within 1 mg. (1 part in 10®), and 
have had their deviations from it determined 
to an accuracy probably better than 0-01 mg. 
(1 part in lO®). 

§ (9) Subsidiary and Derived Units.-— 
For many purposes the units defined by the 
actual standards are not of convenient mag- 
nitude, and other units, either multiples 
or submultiples of the standard units, are 
commonly employed. In the English system 
we have the inch, the foot, and the mile, all 
at least as widely used as the yard, while as 
regards the metric units we have the GG.S, 
(centimetre, gramme, second) system of almost 
universal application in scientific computations. 

The following table shows the relations of 
the British units of length : 

2i inches »» yard 1 nail. 

12 Inches * 1 foot. 

3 foot «« 1 yard. 

6 feet yards =«al fathom. 

6^ yards »«« 1 rod, polo, or perch. 

4 rods 1 chain. 

10 chains « 1 furlong. 

8 furlongs 1 mile. 

The units of area commonly employed are 
the square inch, square foot, and square yard, 

^ U,S. legislation refers to British standards of 
the time at which it was enacted, some of whicii have 
been amended since. The U.S. gallon, for example, 
Is the old gallon of Queen Anne, and differs from tlie 
present imperial standard gallon In the ratio 0*8325 : 1, 
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but for land measure a special unit — the acre 
— is used. This is defined as a rectangle 
4 rods wide by 1 furlong in length, and a 
special unit of length, known as the “ chain,” 
is used in land surveying. The chain is one- 
tenth of a furlong (66 ft.) in length, and is 
usually divided into 100 “ links,” each 0*66 ft.. 
long. The acre equals 10 square chains. One 
quarter acre equals one rood. 

The corresponding table for the British 
imperial units of mass is as follows : 

Avoirdupois Weight 

16 drams = 1 oxince (oz.). 

16 ounces = 1 pound (lb.). 

14 pounds = 1 stone. 

100 pounds =1 cental. 

8 stones = 112 lbs. = 1 hundredweight (cwt.). 
20 hundredweights = 1 ton. 

The term “ quarter,” of 2 stones, should not be 
used in this connection, as it is the name of a legal 
measure of capacity. 

In addition to the above, the “ grain ” is defined 
by the relation 7000 grains = 1 lb. avoirdupois, and 
from this troy weight, legal only for weighing gold, 
silver, and precious stones, is derived as follows : 

24 grains = 1 pennyweight (dwt.). 

20 dwts. =480 grains »1 ounce (troy). 

The troy pound ( = 12 troy ounces) is no longer a 
legal standard, and the troy ounce is now legally 
divided decimally. 

The ounce of 480 grains is also legal for the retail 
sale of drugs, but for this purpose is differently 
subdivided (apotliecaries’ weight) as under : 

20 grains = 1 scruple. 

HcrupU's = I drachm. 

8 drachms «» 1 ounce. 

The metric system of multiples and sub- 
multiples is very much simpler, the factor in 
every case being 10, and the various subsidiary 
units being systematically named in such a 
fashion as to indicate immediately to which 
decimal place they correspond. The two 
series are as follows : 

1 kilometre (km.) 1000 metres (m.). 

1 hectometre =100 „ 

1 decametre 10 „ 

1 decimetre (dm.) = 0-1 „ 

1 centimetre (cm.) = 0-01 „ 

1 millimetre (mm.) «« 0*001 „ 

with the still further special units 

1 micron (m) -lO"® metre. 

1 Angstrom unit (used in spectroscopy) = 10"^® metre. 
1 megametre (used in astronomy) « 10* metres. 

and 

1 kilogramme (kg.) « UKXl grammes (g.). 

1 hwtogramme « 100 „ 

1 dcM3agramme 10 »» 

1 decigramme O-l „ 

1 centigramme O-Ol »» 

1 milligramme (mg.) O-OOl „ 


Areas are mostly expressed in square milli- 
metres, centimetres, or metres. For land 
measure the “ are ” (100 sq. m.) and “ hectare ” 
(100 ares) are employed. 

On both the English and metric systems 
special units of capacity are used, in addition 
to the cubic inch, foot, millimetre, centimetre, 
decimetre, etc., which are the correct theoretical 
units of volume. In each case the special unit 
is defined by reference to the density of pure 
water. 

On the English system the gallon is defined 
as the volume of pure distilled water which, 
when weighed in air against brass weights, 
both water and air being at 62° F. and the 
barometric pressure 30 inches of mercury, 
weighs 10 imperial pounds. This definition 
is incomplete in so far as it does not specify 
the density of the brass weights, or the 
humidity, etc., of the air. The table of 
capacities is as follows : 

4 gills = 1 pint. 

2 pints = 1 quart. 

4 quarts = 1 gallon. 

2 gallons = 1 peck. 

4 pecks = 1 bushel. 

8 bushels = 1 quarter. 

30 bushels = 1 chaldron. 

Vessels constructed in accordance with this table 
are used for both dry and liquid measure, the 
smallest legal unit for dry measure being the half- 
pint, and the largest for liquid measure the 
gallon. 

In addition there is the apothecaries’ fluid measure, 
corresponding to the apothecaries’ measure of weight 
as under ; 

CO minims 1 fluid drachm. 

8 fluid drachms = 1 fluid ounce. 

20 fluid ounces « I pint. 

Comparing this table with the preceding one it will 
be seen that there are 8 pints, and therefore 160 fluid 
ounces, in a gallon. Under the conditions of its 
definition the gallon weighs 10 pounds, so that 16 
fluid ounces of pure distilled water, under these 
conditions, would weigh 1 pound. Thus, apart 
from the effects of air buoyancy on the weighings, 
the ounce of apothecaries’ Jluid mmaure corresponds 
to the ounce avoirdupois, whereas, as wo have seen, 
the ounce of apothecaries’ weight oon’esponds to 
the ounce troy—a curious anomaly. 

On the metric system the unit of capacity 
is the ** litre,” dofincnl as the volume occupied 
by 1 kilogramme of pure distilled water at its 
temperature of maximum density (4° C.) 
when under an atmospheric pressure of 760 
mm. of mercury. As the result of an extremely 
careful and elaborate investigation carried out 
at the Bureau Inteniational ^ the volume of 
the litre was found to be 1*000027 cubic deci- 
metres, a result which is probably correct 
within one part in 10®. 

1 ‘ Trav. et Mmoires, 1910, tome xlv. 
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The metric table of capacity is then : 

Hectolitre =100 litres (1.). 

Decalitre =10 „ 

Decilitre = 0-1 „ 

Centilitre = 0-01 „ 

Millilitre (ml.)= 0*001 „ 

IV. Control of Weights and Measttees 
USED IN Trade 

§ (10) The Testing Authorities. — In the 
United Kingdom, under the Weights and 
Measures Acts, all weights, measures, and 
weighing instruments used for trade must be 
verified and stamped by an Inspector of 
Weights and Measures. A fee is charged on 
the original verification and stamping of a 
weight, measure, or weighing instrument, and 
whenever it is presented for re-stamping. 
Weights, measures, and weighing instruments 
are also subject to periodical verification on 
annual inspection, for which no charge is 
made. The inspectors are appointed by the 
local authorities (County Councils or Town 
Councils). In Ireland, except in the Dublin 
townships, members of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary used to act as ex-officio inspectors of 
weights and measures. Every inspector before 
appointment must hold a certificate of qualifi- 
cation granted by the Board of Trade on the 
result of an examination. The local authorities 
are required to provide their inspectors with 
local standards sufficient for the needs of 
their districts, and with a suitable office and 
instrumental equipment. The local standards 
must be verified by the Board of Trade, and 
re-verified every five years in the case of 
weights and every ten years in the case of 
measures, either by the Board of Trade, or 
by the inspector himself in the presence of 
a Justice of the Peace, by comparison with 
other local standards which have themselves 
been verified or re-verified within the pre- 
scribed period. Local standards which have 
been adjusted must in all cases bo re- verified 
by the Board of Trade. 

§ (11) Legal Denominations of Weights 
AND Measures. — In order to avoid the facilita- 
tion of fraud, only weights and measures of cer- 
tain specified “ denominations ” are permitted 
to be used in trade, but when it is proved to the 
satisfaction of the Board of Trade that any 
new denomination of weight or measure is 
reasonably required in trade, the Board may 
cause to be made, and legalised by Order in 
Council, a new standard of that denomination. i 
The principal legal denominations at the | 
present time are listed, with their equivalents, 
in§(9). I 

Since the year 1897 — under the provisions ! 
of the Weights and Measures (Metric System) ! 
Act, 1897 — the use of the Metric System has ' 
been legal in the United Kingdom for all ' 


purposes of trade. Metric denominations of 
weights and measures were legalised by an 
Order in Council dated 19th May 1898 (S.R. 
and 0., No. 410 of 1898), and by an Order in 
Council of the same date (S.R. and 0., No. 411 
of 1898) tables of equivalents of imperial 
weights and measures in terms of the metric 
system were duly issued. By an Order in 
Council dated 14th October 1913 (S.R. and 0., 
No. 1118 of 1913), new denominations of 
weight of the Metric Carat of 200 mg. and 
its multiples and sub-multiples were also 
authorised for use in trade. 

In order to prevent confusion metric weights 
intended for use in trade must be of distinctive 
external form. The requirements with respect 
to the permissible denominations, form and 
material of construction, errors tolerated on 
verification and on inspection, methods of 
stamping, etc., as regards measures of length, 
measures of ca])acity for liquids, measures of 
capacity for dry goods, W'cights and weighing 
instruments, are set out in the Weights ancl 
Measures Regulations, 1907, which also include 
a series (J instructions to inspectors as to the 
manner in which their various duties should 
be performed. 

§ (12) Regulations as to Inspection. — 
Although all sales made according to weight 
or measure must bo made in terms of Imperial 
or metric weights or measures, it is not 
obligatory for commodities to bo sold only by 
weight or measure, except bread and coal, 
which must be sold by weight, and intoxicating 
liquor sold in quantities not less than J-pint 
(1 pint in Scotland) and not in casks or bottles, 
which must bo sold by measure. The regula- 
tions with respect to the inspection, verifica- 
tion, and stamping of weights, measures, and 
weighing instruments are made by the Board 
of Trade and are the same throughout the 
United Kingdom. The local authorities are 
empowered to make by-laws for regulating 
the sale of coal in quantities not exceeding 
2 cwt. in their res})ectivo districts, but these 
by-laws have first to bo approved by the 
Board of Trade ; they arc in general different 
in different districts, and there is no model 
or prescribed code of by-laws. 

Weights and measures must be marked with 
their denomination before they can be stamped 
by an inspector of weights and measures ; 
and weighing instruments with their capacity, 
i,e. the maximum load they are intended to 
weigh. Traders can in general use whatever 
weights, measures, or weighing instruments 
they choose, provided that these are stamped 
by an insfiector of weights and measures ; 
but weighing instruments for use in certain 
special trades specified in the regulations, 
£.g. dealers in precious metals or precious 
stones, jew’cllers, retail chemists, silk mer- 
chants, retail dealers in tea, coffee or tobacco, 
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must satisfy certain specially prescribed re- 
quirements. 

There are no special regulations with respect 
to the importation of weights and measures, 
but all weights, measures, and weighing in- 
struments imported from abroad are required 
to be verified and stamped in the United 
Elingdom before they can be used for trade in 
this country, whether they were stamped in 
their country of origin or not. 

Under Section 6, the Weights and Measures 
Act 1904, the Board of Trade have power to 
grant certificates of approval for patterns of 
weights, measures, weighing or measuring 
instruments, etc., which are submitted for 
examination and are found not to facilitate 
the perpetration of fraud. If the Board 
dechne to give such certificate, no weight, etc., 
of such pattern shall be deemed legal and no 
inspector shall verify and stamp it for use in 
trade. 

It will be noticed that measuring instru- 
ments are included among the instruments 
which may be submitted under this clause. 
Measuring instruments are, however, in an 
anomalous position, since although the Board 
of Trade have power to make regulations with 
respect to their verification and stamping, 
and to examine them under Section 6, there 
is no statutory provision prescribing that 
measuring instruments used for trade must 
be verified and stamped by an inspector of 
weights and measures. This obHgation can, 
however, be imposed as necessity arises in 
particular cases by special legislation, as in the 
recent case of leather measuring instruments. 

§(13) Board of Tradf Standards. — The 
standards used by the Board of Trade for the 
purpose of verifying or re-verifying local 
standards are called “ Board of Trade 
standards.” A weight or measure used for 
trade must be verified by the inspector by 
comparison with his local standard of the 
same denomination, and as the inspectors’ 
local standards are all of the denomination 
of some Board of Trade standard, it follows 
that weights and measures which are not of 
the denomination of a Board of Trade standard 
cannot be stamped by an inspector of weights 
and measures fur use for trade. The Board 
of Trade standards must be re-verified every 
five years. 

The standards by comparison with which 
the Board of Trade standards of imperial 
denomination {Le. not metric) are verified 
and re-verifiod are the Parliamentary (Copies 
of the Imperial standards of the Yard and 
Pound. Tlie national metric standards of the 
United Kingdom, corresponding to the Imperial 
Btandards, are the iridio-platinum line Metre 
No. Ui and the iridio-platinum Kil(»gram No. 
18, obtained from the International Bureau of 
Weights ami Measures; these are deposited 


at the Standards Department, and the Board 
of Trade standards of metric measure and 
w^eight are based on them and re-verified every 
five years by comparison with them. There 
are no “ Parliamentary Copies ” of metric 
standards. The Board of Trade standard 
measures of capacity are baaed on the Gallon 
and the Litre respectively ; these are defined 
by the weights of w^ater contained in them 
under specified conditions. 

Board of Trade standards are provided of all 
the legal denominations listed in § (9), and 
also for the industrial standards given in § (22). 

V. Comparison of British and Metric 
Systems 

§ (14) Advantages of the Metric System. 
— The following advantages are claimed by 
the adherents of this system : 

{a) That the definition of the standard of 
length by means of a measurement taken at 
the melting-point of ice renders the standard 
independent of errors in the temperature scale, 
and is therefore intrinsically more reliable 
than a definition at 62° F. which involves 
thermometrio measurements. 

(6) That the material of construction of the 
British standard has not proved completely 
stable, and that there is therefore a doubt as 
to the permanence of the standard, and 
whether it still represents accurately its 
original value. 

(c) That the true kilogramme being (approxi- 
mately) the mass of a cubic decimetre of 
distilled water at its temperature of maximum 
density affords a logical basis for the unit of 
mass, and one which is of great convenience 
in chemical computations. 

(d) That the multiplicity of subsidiary 
standards, and the variability of the factors 
employed on the British system for forming 
multiples and sub- multiples of standards, are 
highly inconvenient, and constitute an un- 
necessary educational stumbling-block, con- 
trasted with which the employment of the 
decimal scale of multiples and sub-multiples 
greatly facilitates computations of all kinds. 

(e) That the system has received inter- 
national sanction, is already legally obligatory 
in many countries, and optionally legal in 
many others, and therefore forms a proper 
basis for an eventual world system of standards. 

With regard to these arguments in turn, the 
following remarks may be made : 

(a) It is perfectly true that there is uncer- 
tainty as to the exact teraiierature at which 
the imperial standard yard was originally 
defined, owing to the variability of mercury- 
in -glass thermometers. 

The thermometers employed were most 
I carefully studied by Sheepshanks, who had 
! charge of the work until his death in 1865. 
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But some of these thermometers, which have 
been preserved, are now found to differ 
amongst themselves by as much as ±0^-3 
corresponding to a possible variation of 
±0-0001 inch in the length of the yard. It 
should be observed, however, that this is 
not a defect in the British standard as it 
exists now. It is precisely one of those cases 
in which gradually improving methods of 
observation permit improving precision of 
definition, within the. limits of former uncer- 
tainty. The original uncertainty was inherent 
in the best known methods of the time when 


the standard was prepared, and the accuracy 
attained may fairly be said to have been as 
high as possible at that date. There is nowa- 
days no difficulty in repeating measurements 
of temperature in the neighbourhood of 62® F. 
on the hydrogen (or, in conformity with the 
most recent decisions of the International 
Conference, on the absolute thermodynamic) 
scale of temperature to an accuracy corre- 
sponding to the requirements made. The 
difficulty lies rather in being sure that the 
temperature recorded is actually that of the 
bar being measured. Moreover, in actual 
practice, measurements are not made at the 
melting -'point of ice, but at temperatures close 
to this, so that the uncertainty of thermo- 
metric measurement is not eliminated, but is 
somewhat reduced by the fact that the 
thermometers employed are used only over a 
small region of their scales, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the fundamental point, 
whereby the possible errors of their calibration 
are minimised. 

(6) There appears to be some reason for 
suspecting that this defect actually exists, 
and the Standards Department of the Board 
of Trade, admitting this possibility, have had 
made a new copy of the imperial standard, 
in platinum-iridium, of X section, similar to 
that of the metric standards. Variations have 
been found between the results of various 
periodical comparisons of the Parliamentary 
copies of the yard, in no case exceeding 
±0-0001 inch. A study of the results docs 
not however seem to indicate any definite 
directional changes, and it remains to be 
seen from the results of further intercompari- 
sons in which the new platinum-iridium copy 
will be included, whether the variations so far 
observed are real, or due to observational 
errors. In the meantime the imperial standard 
yard remains the legal standard, and its 
variations, if any, do carry with them actual 
variations in the standard. 

(c) This consideration is clearly one of 
scientific interest only, and from this point 
of view the (almost inevitable) failure to carry 

^ ^ Memorandum on the Conetrudion and Verifica- 
tion of a new Copy of the Imperial Standard Yard. 
pt. i. H.M. Stationery Office, 1906 . 




out exactly the intention has led to the 
introduction of an anomalous measure of 
capacity — the litre — into the metric system. 
The litre, defined as the volume occupied by 
one kilogramme of pure distilled water at its 
temperature of maximum density (4° C.), 
differs from the true measure of capacity, the 
cubic decimetre, by 27 parts in 1,000,000. 
This amount is too small to be of importance 
in the ordinary operations of chemical analysis, 
and the system accordingly has its practical 
utility. But the appeal to logic fails. 

{d) This argument undoubtedly has weight. 
But it should be realised that it is a collateral 
advantage of the metric system rather than 
an inherent merit of the metric standards 
themselves. This distinction is often lost 
sight of in controversial statements on this 
subject. It is, in fact, perfectly possible to 
use the decimal system of subdivision in 
connection with any system of standards, 
and this is now commonly done, for example, 
in British engineering practice, where the 
inch is subdivided into tenths, hundredths, 
thousandths, etc., instead of into halves, 
quarters, eighths, and so on; on the other 
hand, it must also bo remembered that while 
the decimal system, owing to the accepted 
use of the decimal notation in arithmetic, 
is a decided convenience in cominitation, the 
inability to divide by any integer between 
2 and 5 without introducing a further decimal 
place or places in the result is often a distinct 
disadvantage in practical design. Tliis is 
noticeable, for example, in cases where the 
value of the new digits introduced is such as 
to lead from the region of practical workshop 
measurement to something unattainable by 
ordinary workshop means. 

It is undoubtedly unfortunate that the 
historical development of the British system 
has left it with a confused schedule of multiple 
and subdivisional units. The ideal system of 
subdivision is probably that incorporated in the 
division of the hour, or of the degree of angle, 
into minutes and seconds, the factor 00 being 
divisible by all the elementary numbers 2, 3, 4, 
5, and 6. The next best, probably, would be 
the duodecimal system, into multiples of 12, 
each divisible into 2, 3, 4, or 6, and to a con- 
siderable extent this system is already to be 
found incorporated in the British measures — e.g. 
12 inches = 1 foot, 12 pence = 1 shilling, 24 grains 
= 1 dwt. (troy). It would not be impossible to 
extend this scheme of division throughout 
the British system, and with a duodecimal 
notation in arithmetic such a scheme would 
be extremely convenient, though this proposal 
is hardly within the scope of practical politics. 

As regards the practical utility of the two 
standards, there is probably nothing to choose 
so far as the larger measurements are oon- 
cemed, but where workshop processes are 
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involved, controlled generally by the use of a 
micrometer, the ten - thousandth of the inch 
is a practical limit of accuracy, while the 
hundredth of the millimetre, though amply 
sufficient for many purposes, is not quite 
adequate for others, and the thousandth of 
the millimetre is too small for measurement 
by the means usually available. 

(e) This is the only argument which in the 
writer’s opinion would be of sufficient import- 
ance to justify the attempt to substitute the 
metric system universally, in place of the 
British system, in countries where the latter 
at present prevails. It must be observed, 
however, that old measures die hard, since 
the general public, which has no scientific 
interest in the matter, is not readily made 
accustomed to a new order of things, while 
the industrial world is very deeply committed 
in the nature of its equipment, and by the 
necessity of providing interchangeable spare 
parts for goods already produced, to the 
system on which its organisation has been 
developed. The British system is probably 
more deeply rooted, owing to its antiquity, 
than any other, and is of the most widespread 
application. Even in France, the home of 
the metric system, where it has now for many 
years been the only legal standard, traces of 
the old French measures are (or were until 
recently) still to be found in use, being trans- 
lated solely for purposes of sale into the legal 
units. It may be taken as certain that no 
kind of legal compulsion would bo sufficient 
to efioct the substitution of the metric for the 
British system against the wishes of the 
peoples using the latter. The only practical 
policy, and that which has actually been 
followed, is to give legal sanction to the 
aUernative use of the metric system, and to 
trust to the processes of time to effect a 
gradual change. The efforts of those who 
desire to see the metric system in universal use 
would be more usefully employed in endeav- 
ouring to encourage and facilitate its voluntary 
adoption in this way, than in seeking to secure 
legal compulsion in advance of public desire. 

§ (15) Conversion Factors, (i.) British, 
— Careful intercomparisons have been made 
of the Imperial and Metric standards, with the 
followng results : ^ 

1 metre = 39-370113 inches, 

1 kilogramme = 2-2046223 lbs. (avoirdupois). 

^ These figures have been given legal sanction. 
Order in Council, May 19, 1898, In Vol. I. p, 580 of 
this Dictionary a slightly difierent series of values is 
given for these equivalents. The figures were taken 
from the Computers IJandboo};, issued by the Meteoro- 
logical Office in 1921, and are based on the ratio 
1 metre «a9'S70O8 inches. 

Tills is equivalent to 

1 ineh«*2*5899999 cm., 

or 1 inch* 2-54 cm. correct to I part in 26,000,000. 
This ratio, l inch »» 2-54 cm., has been adopted in 

VOL. in 


From these the following relations may he 
obtained by direct calculation : 


1 inch 
1 foot 
1 yard 

1 square inch 
1 square foot 
1 square yard 
1 cubic inch 
1 cubic foot 
1 pound (avoirdupois) 
(7000 grains) 

1 ounce (avoirdupois) 
1 ounce (troy) (480 
grains) 

1 grain 


=25*399978 mm. 
=30*479973 cm. 

= 0*9143992 m. 

= 6*451589 sq. cm. 
= 9*290288 sq. dm. 
= 0*8361259 sq. m. 
= 16*38702 cu. cm. 
=28*31677 cu. dm. 

= 0*45359243 kg. 
=28*34953 g. 

=31*10348 g. 

= 64*79892 mg. 


1 metre = 3*280843 ft. = 1*093614 yd. 
1 sq. metre = 10*76393 sq. ft. 

1 sq. cm. = 0*1550006 sq. in. 

1 cu. m. =35*31476 cu. ft. 

1 cu. dm. =61*02390 cu. in. 


The relationship between the gallon and the litre, 
owing to the complexity of their definitions and the 
slight ambiguity involved in the definition of the 
gallon, cannot bo determined with the same precision. 
It may perhaps best be arrived at thus. 

The gallon weighs 10 lbs. when weighed in air 
against brass weights, at 62° F., under pressure 30 
inches mercury. In the official computation the 
density of the brass weight is assumed^ as 5=8*143. 
Taking the density of air half saturated with water 
vapour, and containing normal content (0*04 per cent) 
of carbonic acid, under pressure 30" mercury as 
(T =0*0012175, and the density of water at 62° F. 
(16° *667 0.) as A =0*998860 kilogrammes per litre,® 
the equation of weighing becomes 




-4*5369243^1-- 


kg., 


where M is the mass of 1 gallon of water at the 
temperature of definition, 62° F. 

If G be the volume of the gallon, then 

G- j-4-6359243^1.-— 4^ Utres, 

A (A-o-) 

whence, substituting the above values for o', A, and 
5, we get finally 

1 gallon =4*6469627 litres. 


England as the basis for meteorological comparisons, 
and leads to the value 

1 metre « 39*3700787 inches, 
or 39*37008 correct to about 1 part in 30,000,000. 
The British legal value as stated above is 39*370118 
inches, and hemte we find 

1 inch = 2*6399978 cm., 

or 2*54 cm. correct to about 1 part in 1,000,000. The 
relation between the yard and metre has recently been 
redetermined at the National Physical Laboratory 
by a new meth<Kl giving very hlgli precision. The final 
result is not yet available, but a provisional value, 
1 metre =39*3701 31 inches, has been obtained, which 
agrees within less than 1 part In 2,000,000 with the 
figure at present aec(‘pte<i. 

* Emu. Brit, Weigiits and Measures," article by 
H. B. (ffianey, footnote. 

* Chappuls, Trai\ et MSmoirn, 1907, tome xill 

2<? 
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This figure differs slightly, owing no doubt 
to certain divergencies of assumption, from 
the legally accepted conversion, which is 

1 gallon = 4-5459631 litres. 

It should be remarked that since the litre 
itself has only with difficulty been determined 
in terms of the cubic decimetre to 1 part in 
10® and the definition of the gallon is still less 
certain, the last two digits in the above figures 
are without real significance, so that the two 
values may be regarded as in agreement within 
the limits of the problem. 

(ii.) American . — Reverting to the considera- 
tion of the two fundamental conversion factors, 
the case of the standards of mass presents no 
difficulty. In respect of the length standards, 
however, it has been objected that the doubt 
as to the values of Sheepshanks’ thermometers 
renders the intended value of the yard un- 
certain to 0*0001 inch, so that the last three 
digits in the conversion are worthless. The 
argument, as indicated above, has no real 
weight, since what is of importance is rather 
the existing facts than the original intention. 
None the less, because of it the relationship 
has received legal sanction in America in the 
form 1 metre = 39*370000 inches. For this 
reason it is sometimes stated that the American 
inch differs from the British inch, but this does 
not appear to be the case legally. The ancient 
standard of America — dating from the times 
of the earliest British settlement in that 
country — is the yard. And in 1858 the 
American Government was supplied by the 
British Government with copies, similar to 
the Parliamentary copies, of the new British 
Imperial Standards. There does not appear 
to have been any legal enactment in America 
relating to these standards, but the Act of 
Congress of 1866, which authorises the 
optional use of metric units, does so in the 
following terms : 

“ It shall be lawful throughout the United 
States of America to employ the weights and 
measures of the metric system. . . . The tables 
in the schedule annexed shall be recognised 
... as establishing in terms of the weights 
and measures now in in the United States, 
the equivalents of the weights and measures 
expressed therein in terms of the metric 
system. . . 

Then follows the table commencing 1 metre 
=39-37 inches. This clearly implies that the 
yard and inch remain unaltered, and presum- 
ably, though this is not stated, the yard 
of that period was in agreement with the 
British imperial yard, of which a copy not 
long before had been sent to America. 

In 1893 there was what is known as the 
Mendenhall order, quoted thus in Grcular 
No. 47 of the Bureau of Standards, Washington: 
“The Of^ce of Weights and ]^^o^^sure8 'svill in 


future regard the international prototype metre 
and kilogramme as fundamental standards, in 
accordance with the Act of July 28th, 1866.” 

This order apparently has the effect of 
substituting the international metre for the 
yard as the principal standard of length in 
America, and in this case it would have the 
effect of altering the value of the yard. The 
order is so interpreted by the Bureau of 
Standards, and inch standards based on the 
certificates of that institution differ from our 
British inch to the extent that the factor 39*37 
differs from the legalised value 39*370113. 
But the fact that there has been no Act of 
Congress altering the Act of 1866, and the 
reference to this Act in the Mendenhall order, 
seem to show that there is no legal authority 
for the variation of the yard standard, and 
that it wnuld be more strictly correct to say 
that it is the American metre which is slightly 
different from the international metre. The 
great bulk of industrial standards in America 
are undoubtedly based on the original British 
inch. There is no doubt, however, that at 
the present time there is some ambiguity as 
to the actual position of the American 
standards, and the whole situation is an 
excellent illustration of the need for universal 
co-ordination. 

It should be remarked that while the actual 
primary standards, being material bars 
affected by temperature conditions, have to 
be brought to certain exact tomperaturos 
(0° 0. and 62° F. respectively) in order to 
serve their function in defining the two 
fundamental units of length, these units 
themselves are absolute in character, and 
entirely independent of temperature. It is 
incorrect to speak of the standard as repre- 
senting the metre or yard except when at its 
appropriate temperature of definition. The 
ratio between the units is consequently a 
pure mmbery which, when once determined, is 
independent both of the standards themselves 
and of every other consideration. 

The ratio 1 metro =39-370113 ineffics reprtv 
sents the most accurate detrcrmination of this 
number so far made, and it is worth noticing 
that it gives rise to the very convenient 
relation. 

1 inch=^25'4 mm., 

which is accurate to within 1 part in a million. 
This factor besides l>eing numerically simple 
has one great value in the industrial problem 
of the transference from the British to the 
metric system, since it enables screw threads 
of metric pitches to bo cut accurately on lathes 
with English lead screws, by the simple inter- 
position of a gear wheel of 127 teeth. It is 
unfortunate, therefore, that America should 
have adopted legally the ratio 1 metre =39*37 
inches, which, besides being less convenient, 
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differs from the best determined value by 
rather more than three times as much as the 
simple ratio 1 inch = 254 mm. 

VI. Industrial Metrology 

§ (16) Temperature of Adjustment for 
Industrial Standards.— This brings us to 
the consideration of another point of consider- 
able practical importance, which has been the 
subject of much debate. We have seen that 
the two primary length standards have 
different temperatures of definition, chosen 
for different reasons. The temperature of 
definition of the metre (0“^ C.) is designed to 
give the greatest scientific precision. That of 
the yard (62° P.) is intended to represent (and 
as far as Great Biitain is concerned does fairly 
represent) a temperature of employment corre- 
sponding to the average conditions of use of 
industrial standards. Engineers’ scales and 
gauges in Imperial measure are therefore 
ordinarily adjusted so as to be correct at 
62° F., i.e. so as to agree with the primary 
standard when both they and it are at this 
temperature. On the metric system, however, 
since it is impracticable to use workshop 
appliances at 0° G,, there is a certain ambiguity 
as to whether the industrial standards should 
be adjusted so as to bo correct at the ordinary 
temperature of employment, or so as to agree 
with the ])rimary standard when both are at 
0° C. The latter procedure is that advocated 
by the orthodox metricists, and is adoxited to 
some extent in Franco and Switzerland. But 
for the most part Gontinental and also 
American practice tends to the use of 20° 0. 
as the temperature of adjustment for metric 
industrial standards. This i.s a somewhat 
higher temperature than 62° F., and its 
Xirovalenco may be accounted for, no doubt, 
by the fact that American and Gontinental 
factories are usually kept rather warmer than 
English ones. 

It has to be noticed in the first place that 
the use of 0° 0. as the temperature of adjust- 
ment for industrial metric standards leacls to 
the inconvenience that such standards, if made 
of varying materials, will not be mutually 
consistent at the actual temperature of use. 

A brass scale, for instance, which agrees with 
a similar stetd one at 0° G., will exceed it in 
length by about IJ parts in 10,000 when both 
are at 20° G. This amount is just too great 
ba ncglectt'd in modern workshop practice 
of a fairly precise nature. CoiiMvq.uentIy, if 
0° C. accepted as the temperature of adjust- 
ment for industrial standards, either the 
material of which such standards are to he 
made must l>e sx)ecified — an undesirable 
limitation, nnd one liable pcmsibly to hamper 
progress — or else allowance must continually j 
be made f<»r the c(^efficient of expansion of tlie < 


scales and gauges employed, which is a serious 
inconvenience in general engineering practice. 
It 'must be admitted, of course, that in certain 
cases — e.g. of very fine precision work for 
scientific apparatus, or for parts of heat 
engines destined to function at temperatures 
widely remote from those at which they are 
made — allowance has in any case to be made 
for thermal expansion. But such cases are 
a small proportion only of all that are met 
with in practice, and in this small class, at 
any rate, the necessary calculations can be 
completed in the drawing office and the 
allowances shown on the drawings, so that the 
workman is not affected. The variations of 
tcmjiorature ordinarily experienced in work- 
shops not being excessive, it follows that in 
the vast majority of work sufficient precision 
vdll be obtained by the use of scales and 
gauges adjusted at the average temperature 
of use. And where a slightly higher precision 
is required the effects of temperature fluctua- 
tions can be further minimised if tlie scales 
or gauges emiiloyod are made of materials 
having approximately the same coefficients 
of expansion as the parts they respectively 
control. If all the scales and gauges arc then 
adjusted to some common temperature of use, 
the various parts, even if of different materials, 
will then assemble and function correctly at 
such common temperature. There is thus a 
very strong case for the universal adoption 
of some common temperature, corresponding 
to average workshop conditions rather than 
0° C., as the temperature of adjustment for 
metric industrial standards, and it is to be 
hoped that international agreement on the 
subject may not bo long deferred. 

With regard to the tomperaturo to be chosen 
for this x>urposo, it would be an obviems 
convenience to the user of the British imperial 
system if the same temperature (62° F.) could 
be taken in both cases, and this would no 
doubt bo a small factor assisting the gradual 
transition from the British to the metric 
system. But apart from this quite general 
consideration there is a practical factor of 
no less importance which boars on the case. 
We have seen that the conversion factor 
I inch =254 mm, is correct within 1 jmrt in 
10®, anti that this simple ratio has a real 
utility in the very important problem of 
securing interchangeability of screw threads 
cut on lathes made according to the two 
systems. But this ratio is a pure numl>er, 
representing the absolute relationship between 
the units, apart from the temperatures of 
definition. (Consequently its direct employ- 
ment in workshop practice implies that both 
systt^ms are supxKised to be base<l on standards 
adjusted to be cornset at the same common 
j temperature. And sim^e the industrial standards 
1 of the imi>erial system are already adjusted 
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at the reasonable working temperature of 
62° F., while those of the metric system are 
still the subject of debate, it is very strongly 
indicated that um'versal agreement should be 
found on the adoption of 62° F. (16-67° C.) 
as the common temperature of adjustment 
for industrial standards on both systems. 

§ (17) Engineers’ Scales and Gauges. 
(i.) Preliminary . — The engineer’s scale is 
ordinarily a comparatively thin strip of 
metal, usually steel, graduated fairly boldly 
in inches or centimetres, and subdivisions 
thereof. It is used only for relatively rough 
measurements. The vernier calliper, reading 
to 0-001 inch, is a somewhat more accurate 
application of line measurement to engineering 
practice, but even this accuracy is not high, 
and presents no dilficulty in attainment. For 
precise measurement the engineer relies al- 
most exclusively on micrometers and gauges ; 
both representing forms of end-measurement. 

The importance of establishing standard 
gauges for engineering use was first realised 
and acted upon by the late Sir Joseph Whit- 
worth, who, in his workshops at Openshaw, 
Manchester, produced the first accurate surface 
planes, by the well-known method of scraping 
a set of three planes together until any two of 
them will touch each other all over. This he 
followed by the introduction of the Whitworth 
measuring machine — really a large and 
specially constructed micrometer — using a 
gravity piece to improve the delicacy of the 
sense of contact, whereby measurements to 
an accuracy of 0-00001 inch were made 
possible ; and of accurately made end gauges 
and cylindrical plug and ring gauges. Further, 
he collected data relating to the proportions 
of the very heterogeneous screw threads 
prevalent in his day, and upon this data 
formulated the Whitworth series of screw 
threads, involving the standardisation, firstly, 
of the form of thread, and, secondly, of a scries 
of suitably related pitches and diameters for 
general work. Finally, by establishing the 
manufacture of screw gauges and of accurate 
tools for the production of screw threads in 
accordance with his proposals, he gave them 
a practical form which has led in due course 
to the very extensive employment which they 
now enjoy. In all this work Whitworth was 
a pioneer, and its results were of inestimable 
value to the engineering industry. 

(ii.) Limit Gauges . — The system of gauging 
estabhshed by Whitworth was designed to 
secure interchangeability of parts by the 
process of making the work a good fit to the 
corresponding gauges. It left the quality of 
the fit obtained to the skill of the workman, 
and to this extent was incomplete. For 
example, suppose a 1-inch shaft had to be 
made to fit a l-inch hole. The 1-inch plug 
and ring gauges, made to fit each other as 


perfectly as possible, would be taken ; the 
shaft would be made to pass the ring gauge, 
and the hole to take the plug gauge, and it 
would then be certain that the shaft would 
enter the hole. But the nature of the fit of 
the shaft in the hole would depend on how 
closely the workman had made the two parts 
to fit their respective gauges. Different 
qualities of fit are naturally required for 
different purposes, and it is left to the skill 
of the workman, firstly, to judge how closely 
the parts should fit the gauges, in order to 
secure a particular kind of fit in the })r()duct, 
and, secondly, to secure that in actual practice 
the fit of the work to the gauges is in accordance 
with this judgment. Such a system is defective 
in two ways. In the first place, different work- 
men do not aim at precisely the same results, 
and in the second place, having no definite 
limit of variation laid down, each man tends 
to spend far too long in getting the work as 
near as possible to what he judges desirable. 
The aggregate of all resulting work may be 
just as variable as if a fairly generous 
“ tolerance ” had been allowed in the first 
place, but the cost is much higher. 

The tendency of all modem economical 
production is to decide in advance what 
difference of dimensions is needed between 
fche parts in order to secure the desired quality 
of fit, and what limit of variation (tan be 
allowed on either part individually without 
impairing its satisfactory functioning. Suppose, 
for instance, that a 1-inch shaft were required 
to be a running fit in its hole. It might be 
decided that a clearance of not leas than 0-001 
inch was necessary for lubrication, while a 
clearance greater than 0-002 inch would lead to 
too slack a fit. The total tolerance available 
is the difference between 0-001 incdi and 0-002 
inch, which has to be distributed betw(H‘n the 
two parts. Suppose it equally divided. Then 
we might have the following limits : 


Gauges. 


For the hole 


For the shaft 


\ l-OOOf)^ ^‘High 
\ I -0000^“ Low 

/ 0-999{r “ High 
\ 0 - 0986 * 


” “Go” 


» «(jo’ 

” “ NoUJo” / 


(Rings), 


All this should l)e decided definitely in the 
drawing office, before actual construction of 
the parts is commenced, and the limits for 
each part should be shown on the drawing. 
When the workman comes to produce the 
parts, he is given a set of four gauges, two 
plugs for the hole, and two rings for the shaft, 
made as closely as possible to the sizes given 
above. Such gauges are called Limit Gauges^ 
since they are the material representations of 
the limits of error iKstween which the workman 
is required to work. And in working to limit 
gauges all the workman has to do is to reduce 
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the shaft until it will readily enter the 0'999 
inch “ Go ” ring gauge, taking care only that 
in so doing he does not overstep the mark and 
make it so small that the 0*9985 inch “ Not- 
Go ” gauge will also pass. Provided he secures 
this result the work is within the limits which 
it is known will be satisfactory, and he has 
no need to spend time carefully adjusting 
until he obtains what he thinks a satisfactory 
“ feel ” on the gauge. Corresponding remarks 
apply to the hole. 

The limit gauge system thus greatly 
facilitates the economic production of repetition 
parts in bulk, and adds to what may for 
distinction be called the “ standard ” gauge 
system the advantage of not merely ensuring 
interchangeability, but at the same time, by 
means of the “ Not-Go ” gauges, maintaining 
a control over the quality of fit produced. It 
should be noticed that to secure interchange- 
ability alone the “ Go ” gauges are in all cases 
sufficient. But in the absence of the “ Not- 
Go ” gauges the fit may be anything within 
the discretion of the workman. 

It may be remarked that a limit gauge system is 
more expensive in prime cost than a standard gauge 
system. But where mass production is concerned, 
and under present-day conditions only mass pro- 
duction can be considered economical, the prime cost 
is very soon wiped out by the saving effected on each 
of a largo number of similar parts. 

§ (18) Tolerances on Gauges. — So far we 
have spoken as if the gauge were absolutely 
correct to its supposed size. Naturally, it is 
no more pf)8siblo to make a perfect gauge than 
a perfect piece of work. Since the number 
of gauges employed is relativcdy small as 
compared with the number of parts each is 
used to control, it is possible to spend time 
and care in making the gauges to a considerably 
higher degree of accuracy than the work, but 
none the less some tolerance must be permitted 
for errors in manufacture of the gauge itself. 

Before deciding as to this tolerance it is 
necessary to give careful attention to the 
purpose which the gauge in question is to 
servo. Wo have been considering so far only 
the process of producing the work in the shop. 
In practice it frequently happens that the 
work after production is subjected to inde- 
pendent inspection by the purchaser. In such 
oases it is important to observe that the limits 
given on the drawings are the nominal limits 
for the work. The manufacturer has no claim 
to have any work accepted which falls outaido 
these limits ; the inspector, on the t)ther hand, 
has no right to reject any work which lies 
within them. Consequently, any tolerance 
which the manufacturer may require for the 
construction of his gauges must be so distri- 
buted as to fall mthin the limits for the work, 
while any tolerance on the inspector’s gauges 
must be outeide the same limits. The effect 


of this is that when the gauges are new the 
workman will actually have rather less toler- 
ance on the work than the drawing shows, but 
he will be able to continue using his gauges 
until the “ Go ” gauge has worn right to the 
drawing dimension. And since he is working 
to the gauges, and not to the drawing, he will 
not ordinarily he conscious of the slightly 
increased stringency. But the system, if 
properly controlled, should ensure that no 
work which passes out of the shop is outside 
the drawing limits. The inspector, on the 
other hand, can continue to use his gauges 
until the “ Not-Go ” has worn to drawing 
size, and still be sure of rejecting nothing 
unfairly. The wear of the workshop “ Not- 
Go ” gauge, and that of the inspector’s “ Go ” 
gauge, tend to improve the conditions for 
agreement between the parties. Naturally 
the wear of the “ Not-Go ” gauges is normally 
much less rapid than that of the “ Go ” gauges. 

The whole of the above can readily be 
expressed in the form of a simple rule. Calling 
the larger gauge of each pair the “ High,” and 
the smaller the “ Low,” limit gauge, then the 
signs of the tolerances on the various gauges 
must in all cases be as in the following table : 


Gauge. 

Tolerances. 

Workshop. 

Inspection. 

“High” . . 



“ Low ” 

•f 

- 


If in our previous example the amount of the 
gauge tolerance be taken as O’OOOl/' in each 
case, the limits of acceptability for now gauges 
would then bo : 


Gauge. 

Workshop. 

Inspection. 

“ High ” plug 

■{ 

1*0005 

L0004 

1*0006 

1*0006 

“ Low ” plug 

■{ 

1*0001 

1-0000 

1*0000 

0*9999 

“ High ” ring 

■{ 

0*9990 

0*9989 

0*9991 

0*9990 

“Low” ring 

■ { 

0*9986 

0*9985 ! 

0*9985 

0*9984 


the numbers printed in heavier type being 
the nominal limits for the work. 

It will be seen that in the worst case, with 
now gauges, the workman might he left with 
a tolerance of only 0*0008'', instead of the 
nominal 0*0005^ The inspector, on the other 
hand, might accept, if such were offered to 
him, work showing a total variability of 
0*0007''. The example chosen is one where 
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the work is being made to a fairly fine tolerance, 
and the influence of the tolerances needed 
for the gauges is relatively considerable. In 
a very large proportion of work made to 
gauges the gauge tolerance is of less importance. 

In many factories the practice is for all work after 
leaving the shop to pass a factory inspection. In 
such cases, if no further outside inspection is to be 
anticipated, the factory inspector may make use of 
gauges made to inspection tolerances. But if the 
factory inspection is to be followed by outside 
inspection, the parts must be controlled right up to 
the moment of leaving the factory by gauges with 
workshop tolerances. If the tolerance on the work 
is generous there is no difficulty in arranging two 
series of manufacturer’s gauges, one for production 
and one for domestic inspection, both inside the limits 
for the work, but the latter less stringent than the 
former. If, on the other hand, the work tolerances 
are tight there must be some give and take between 
the workshop and the local inspection department. 
A procedure frequently adopted with success in 
such cases is for the factory inspector to make use of 
“ Go ” gauges which have been in service for a time 
as workshop gauges and become slightly worn, but 
not outside the limits. The workman should use the 
worn “ Not-Go ” gauges. 

Another case which may arise is that of a firm 
purchasing parts from a sub- contractor. If no 
final outside inspection is involved, the })urcha8ing 
firm is in effect outside inspector to the sub-contractor, 
and may proceed accordingly. But if the finished 
article is to be subject to final inspection by a third 
party, then the purchasing firm must satisfy itself 
that all parts supplied by the sub-contractor are 
actually within the drawing limits for the work, and 
must make suitable provision in the contract, either 
by assigning slightly reduced limits to the sub- 
contractor, or otherwise, to enable this to be done. 

§ (19) Standard, Reference, Check, and 
Master Gauges. — In addition to the two 
classes of gauge so far discussed, there are a 
number of others which have to be considered. 
The terms “standard” and “reference” gauges 
are frequently employed, more or less indis- 
criminately, for gauges intended to represent 
as closely as possible the limiting dimensions 
of work. It is desirable to make a distinc- 
tion. The term standard gauge should be 
reserved for simple types of gauge — e.g. end 
bars, slip gauges, such as those described in 
“ Gauges,” § (5), plain plug and ring gauges, 
etc. — made as accurately as possible to cer- 
tain standard nominal sizes, which are used, 
not for the actual verification of work, but 
as bases of measurement in the construction 
and verification of other gauges. Reference 
gauges are simply inspection gauges, made 
with extra care so as to be as close as pos- 
sible to the nominal limits fur the work they 
are intended to control, and are used only in 
cases of dembt or dispute. 

A “ Check ” gauge is a special gauge used 
in the manufacture or verification of other 
gauges, and stands in exactly the same relation- 


ship to the gauges as they themselves do to 
the work. The gauges in this case take the 
place of the work, and the tolerances on the 
check gauges must be even finer than those 
on the gauges they are to control, and their 
signs are governed according to the role each 
particular check is destined to play by pre- 
cisely analogous rules to those which apply 
to the gauges. The check gauge, in many 
cases, will be practically a model of the work. 

Lastly, a Master ” gauge is one specially 
made to assist in the manufacture (jr verifica- 
tion of a check gauge. If complete in form 
the master gauge bears the same relation to 
the check as the gauge does to the work. The 
tolerance on a master gauge should, if possible, 
be less again than that on the check. Gener- 
ally speaking* however, check gauges arc 
verified almost entirely by direct measure- 
ment, and a master gauge, when needed, often 
takes the form of a relatively simple auxiliary 
piece, used firstly in the manufacture of the 
check, and subsequently retained with it as 
an aid to measurement. 

We thus see that there are several grades 
of accuracy necessary to the establishment of 
a complete system of gauge control. Taking 
the stages in order wo have : 

(а) The work, 

(б) Workshop or inspection gauges, 

(c) Check or reference gauges, 

(d) Master gauges, 

(e) Standard gauges, 

(/) Ultimate standards, 

each of which stages should represent an 
increase of accuracy over the one preceding it. 
On an ideal theory, the step in each case should 
represent at least a tenfold increase in 
accuracy, which, if the tt>leran(ie on the work 
were, say, 0*001 in., would involve making 
and measuring inspection gauges to O-OOOl in., 
check gauges to 0*00001 in., masttu* gauges 
to 0-00000 1 in., and standard gauges to 
0-0000001 in. ; and finally ke(q)ing control 
on the ultimate standards to the ecpii valent 
of the hundred-millionth t>f an inch on the 
size involved. Neither workshop practice nor 
methods of measurement are yet adetpiate 
to the realisation of such high orders t)f 
accuracy. Nor would it be of any practical 
utility if they were, as variations of tempora- 
turo would render such accurac^y nugatory. 
Fortunately, it happens that the higher stag(« 
of the work are all carried out under expert 
sufMjrvision, and a much lower factor than 
10 is permissible in these circumstances. But 
it is by no means easy, in a great many cases, 
to achieve as good a graduation as would be 
desirable, and the conditions of the problem 
I indicjate very clearly how important it is to 
i sacrifice nothing of attainable accuracy at any 
stage of the work. 
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§ (20) Partial and Universal Inter- 
changeability OP Standards. — The next 
point demanding attention is the distinction 
which has to he drawn between the require- 
ments of a single workshop or factory and 
of the nation or world as a whole. To secure 
interchangeability between parts made in a 
single workshop it is sufficient if all corre- 
sponding parts are made to the same gauges, 
which have been suitably adjusted in relation 
to each other. It does not matter in the 
least whether the gauges are or are not 
strictly in accordance with the true nominal 
sizes they are supposed to represent. A firm, 
the dimensions of whose work are all con- 
sistently based on a false standard, will ex- | 
perienco no difficulty until it comes to deal 
with other outside firms. But when it comes 
to purchasing standard tools, such as taps, 
drills, or reamers, or has occasion to contract 
out for the supply of certain components, 
or when its products come to bo the subject 
of outside inspection, it may find itself 
seriously inconvenienced. In all such cases 
the parties with whom it enters into relations 
may be using standards different from its 
own, and the results may bo disastrous. 
Consequently it is of the highest importance 
for any large engineering concern to assure 
itself, not only that its standards and gauges 
are consistent inter se, but further that they 
arc correct to absolute size and consequently 
in agreement with those of every other firm 
which tak(‘8 the same precaution. To achieve 
this some central authority is necessary by 
which the standards in use in industry may be 
controlled and verified. 

The National Physical Laboratory, Tedding- 
ton, Middlesex, undertakes this function as 
far as Groat Britain is concerned. 

§ (21) Theory op “ Go and “ Not-Go ” 
Gaug es. — The expression “ Umit ” gauging 
implies the use of two gauges to control each 
dimension on the work. Each gauge is made 
nominally to one of the two limits of the 
tolerance permitted for the dimension in 
question, and one gauge must “ go ” and the 
other must not. Where a single dimension 
alone is concerned two simple gauges are 
sufficient for the purpose. But in many 
cases the form of the work is such that a 
numl>er of elements have to be controlled 
simultaneously, not only as regards their 
various dimensions, but also as regards their 
relationships with each other. In such cases 
it is not sufficient to take a pair of ‘*G(>” 
and Not-Go ” gauges for each element 
separately. The Go ” gauge, to be effective, 
must combine in itself the “go” limits for all the i 
elements, in their correct mutual relationship; ' 
otherwise it is quite possible that the work, i 
though correct as regards each dimension taken i 
separately, will not assemble m a whole. ' 


On the other hand, while it is essential in 
order to secure satisfactory assembly that 
the “ Go ” gauge should combine in itself all 
the important elements of the work it controls, 
it is equally essential that the “ Not-Go ” 
gauges for each element should be separate 
and independent of each other. If the “ Not- 
Go ” gauge were made similarly to the “ Go ” 
gauge, in a form in which all the elements 
were combined, then it would be sufficient, 
in order to prevent the work from mating 
with the “ Not-Go ” gauge, for any one of the 
elements to be correct within its limits, and 
if this were the case, the gauge would give 
no indication as to the accuracy or otherwise 
of the remaining elements as regards their 
“ Not-Go ” limits. 

The meaning of the two preceding paragraphs may 
best be illustrated by actual examples. As a very 
simple case, consider an ordinary photographic 
plate which has to fit into the rebate of a dark slide. 
To avoid fractions let us suppose it is a 4" x 5 " plate. 
And lot us suppose also that a perfect rectangle 
4 ^" X 5 " in size represents the minimum clear opening 
of the rebate in any dark slide. The necessary and 
sufficient condition of interchangeability of all plates 
in all dark slides is then clearly that no plate shall be 
of such a size or shape that it will not fall into a 
gauge correctly representing the perfect figure of the 

X rectangle. Such a gauge is a correct “ Go ” 
gauge, and combines in itself not only the measure 
of the maximum dimensions, 4'^ and 5" rcspootivoly, 
allowable for the plate, but in addition provides a 
control on the straightness of the sides and on the 
angles between them. 

Consider what might happen if, instead of such a 
complete form “ Go ’’ gauge, we were to use only two 
simple snap gauges, Ei and Ea {Fig. G), to control the 



K. F. r. 

Fig. 6. 


4'^ and 5 '^ dimensions. In such case we should pass 
without question so far as the gauges arc concerned, 
plates of the forms shown at either A or B, where the 
full linos represent the minimum rebate in the slide. 
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Qn the other hand, suppose that the ledge of the 
rebate is \ inch smaller in both directions than the 
recess. It is required then that the plate should in 
all cases cover the whole of the area of a perfect 
rectangle 3f " x 4:1" in size. And since it is free to 
take up any position in the rebate, this means that 
the plate itself must not be less than Zy' x 4|^. But 
now suppose we were to attempt to gauge this by a 
complete form “ Not-Go ” gauge similar to the 4^' x 5" 
“ Go ” gauge. Then either the distorted plate (C) 
or the broken plate (D) {Fig. 6) would be accepted 
— clearly an unsatisfactory result. But if wo used 
separate “ Not- Go ” gauges Tj and Fa to control each 
of these elements indejpendenthj, both the defective 
plates would quite correctly be rejected. 

The correct types of gauge for use as “ Go ” and 
“ Not-Go ” in this case are indicated in the figure, 
and if such gauges are used every plate which passes 
the “ Go ” gauge, and refuses the “ Not-Go ” gauges 
at all points to which they apply, is necessarily 
an entirely satisfactory plate in accordance with the 
specified requirements. The mere application of 
the gauges is a sufficient criterion, and there is no 
need to consider how closely the plate fits the “ Go ” 
gauge, or to observe it critically for defects in shape. 

The same principle applies in every case where 
limit gauges are used on components in which two 
or more important elements are found in some 
definite relationship. The “ Go ” gauge must be 
unique, and complete in itself, and the “ Not-Go ” 
gauges separate and independent for each element. 
We shall meet another excellent example of the 
principle when discussing the subject of screw threads, 
and need not therefore labour the point further here. 

The writer is indebted for the above example to 
Mr. W. Taylor, O.B.E., an acknowledged expert in 
all matters relating to limit gauging. 

§ (22) Indtjsteial Standard Gauges. — 
Standard gauges have been authorised for use 
in trade by Orders in Council dated as follows ; 

26th August 1881 
Denominations op Standards 
(Whitworth Gauges) 

(1) Whitworth’s External Cylindrical Gauges; 

External Diameters in terms of the inch. 

Fifteen gauges from ^th to 1 inch, increasing 
by sixteenths of an inch. 

Twenty-four gauges from l|th to 4 inches, 
increasing by eighths of an inch. 

Eight gauges from inches to 6 inches, 
increasing by quarters of an inch. 

Nineteen gauges from Od to 1 inch, increasing 
by five one- hundredths of an inch. 

Thirty gauges from 1*1 to 4 inches, increasing 
by tenths of an inch. 

Ten gauges from 4*2 to 6 inches, increasing by 
fifths of an inch. 

(2) Whitworth’s Internal Cylindrical Gauges : 

Internal Diameters in tt'rms of the inch. 

(See (1).) 

(3) Whitworth’s External Plane Gauges : 

Thickness in terms of the inch. 

Ninety-one gauges from O-OI to Od inch, 
increasing by one-thousandths of an inch. 


23rd August 1883 
Denominations op Standards 


(Imperial Wire Gauge) 


Descriptive 

Number. 

Equivalents in 
parts of au Inch. 

Descriptive 

Number. 

E(|iuviilent8 in 
parts of an Tneli. 

No 

Inch. 

No. 

Inch. 

7/0 

0-500 

23 

0-024 

6/0 

464 

24 

22 

5/0 

432 

25 

20 

4/0 

400 

20 

18 

3/0 

372 

27 

164 

2/0 

348 

28 

148 

0 

324 

29 

136 

1 

300 

30 

124 

2 

276 

31 

116 

3 

252 

32 

108 

4 

232 

33 

100 

5 

212 

34 

0-0002 

6 

192 

35 

84 

7 

176 

36 

76 

8 

160 

37 

68 

9 

144 

38 

60 

10 

128 

30 

52 

11 

116 

40 

48 

12 

104 

41 

44 

13 

0-092 

42 

40 

14 

80 

43 

30 

16 

72 

44 

32 

16 

64 

45 

28 

17 

66 

46 

24 

18 

48 

47 

20 

19 

40 

48 

10 

20 

36 

49 

12 

21 

32 

50 

0-0010 

22 

28 




16th July 1914 

Denominations op Standards 
(Birmingham Gauge) 


Descriptive 

Number. 

Equivalent's 
in parts of 
an Inch. 

iMaitrlptivo 

Nuinlajr. 

Kiiulvalents 
in iMU'ts or 
an Incli. 

No. 

Inch. 

No. 

Inch. 

15/0 B.a 

MXM) 

7 B.G. 

•1764 

14/0 B.G. 

0-9583 

8 B.G. 

•1570 

13/0 B.G. 

■9167 

9 B.G. 

•1398 

12/0 B.G. 

•8750 

10 B.G. 

•1250 

II/O B.G. 

•8333 

U B.G. 

•1113 

10/0 B.G. 

•7917 

12 B.(}. 

•0991 

9/0 B.G. 

•750 

13 B.(}. 

•0882 

8/0 B.O. 

•7083 

14 B.G. 

•0785 

7/0 B.G. 

•6666 

15 B.G. 

•0609 

6/0 B.G. 

•625 

16 B.G. 

1 *0625 

6/0 B.G. 

•5883 

17 B.G. 

•0556 

4/0 B.G. 

•5416 

18 B.G, 

•0495 

3/0 B.a 

•5(K) 

19 B.G. 

•0440 

2/0 B.G. 

•4452 

20 B.G. 

•0392 

1/0 B.G. 

•3964 

21 B.G. 

•0349 

1 B.a 

•3532 

22 B.G. 

■03126 

2 B.a 

•3147 

23 B.G. 

■02782 

3B.G 

•2804 

24 B.G. 

•02476 

4 B.G. 

•250 

25 B.G. 

•02204 

5 B.G. 

•2225 

26 B.G, • 

•01961 

0 B.G. 

•1981 

27 B.G. 

•01745 
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Denominations op Standards — continued. 


Descriptive 

Number. 

Equivalents 
in parts of 
an Inch. 

Descriptive 

Number. 

Equivalents 
in parts of 
an Inch. 

No. 

Inch. 

No. 

Inch. 

28 B.G. 

•015625 

41 B.G. 

•00343 

29 B.a 

•0139 

42 B.G. 

•00306 

30 B.G. 

•0123 

43 B.a 

•00272 

31 B.G. 

•0110 

44 B.G. 

•00242 

32 B.G. 

•0098 

45 B.G. 

•00215 

33 B.G. 

•0087 

46 B.G. 

•00192 

34 B.G. 

•0077 

47 B.G. 

•00170 

35 B.G. 

■0069 

48 B.G. 

•00152 

36 B.G. 

•0061 

49 B.a 

•00135 

37 B.G. 

•0054 

50 B.G. 

•00120 

38 B.G. 

•0048 

51 B.a 

•00107 

39 B.G. 

40 B.G. 

•0043 

■00386 

52 B.G. 

•00096 


VIL Screw Threads 

§ (23) An excellent illustration of the prin- 
ciple set forth in § (21) is to be found in the 
theory of screw-thread gauging. 

(i.) Definitions . — The reader may be assumed 
to be familiar with the general characteristics 
of a screw thread, but in entering upon any 
detailed discussion of its properties and possible 
errors it is nocoasary to make use of certain 
technical nomenclature and definitions, which 
are thus given in Report No. 84, published 
by the British Kngineering Standards Associa- 
tion, 28 Victoria Street, S.W.L 
Effective Diameter of a Screw . — The effective 
diameter of a ])erfeot screw having a single 
I thretwl is the length of a 

a lino drawn through the 
axis and at right angles to 
it, measured between the 
points where the lino cuts 
the flanks of the thread 
(i'ig- 7). 

Core Diameter . core 
AXIS diameter is twice the mini- 

Fio. 7. mum radius of a screw, 

measured at right angles 
to the axis {Fig. 7).^ 

Full Diumekr . — The full diameter is twice 
the maximum radius of a screw, measured at 
right angles to the axis {Fig. 7). 

Cmt— The crest is the prominent part of 
the thread, whether of the male screw or of 
the female screw {Fig. 8). 

The root is the bottom of the .groove 
of the thread, whether of the male screw or 
of the female screw {Fig. 8). 

Flank of TAreod.—The flank of the thread 

* From Fig. 7 It will seen tliat the * ** core 
diameter ” of the male thread la measured between 

the rcKitft of the thread ; It should he borne In 
mind, however, that the “ tore diameter ** of the 
female thread, twdng approximately the same dimen- 
sion, Is measured between the crests of the tliread. 


is the straight part of the thread which 
connects the crests and roots {Fig. 8). 

Angle of Thread . — The angle of the thread 
is the angle between the flanks, measured in 
the axial plane {Fig. 8). 

Pitch . — The pitch is the distance in inches 
or millimetres measured along a line parallel 
to the axis of the 
screw between the 
point where it cuts 
any thread of the 
screw and the point 
at which it next Pig. 8. 

meets the corre- 
sponding part of the same thread {Fig, 8). 
The reciprocal of the pitch measures the 
number of turns per inch or- millimetre as 
the case may be. 

The above definitions have been the subject 
of considerable criticism, and the most appro- 
priate and convenient system of nomenclature 
is still a question of debate. It is probable 
that the official definitions may be revised in 
the near future. But until this is definitely 
decided it is preferable to make use of the 
existing definitions as they stand rather than 
to introduce now certain modifications which 
might appear desirable. Otherwise further 
confusion would be introduced into the 
discussion of a subject already sufficiently 
intricate. It may be said that in the present 
form the definitions, in common with many 
other possible variants, are quite satisfactory so 
long as wo are considering perfect threads, but 
that they arc not directly applicable to screws 
in which certain types of error are present. 

It is, in fact, extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to frame useful definitions which 
will take cognisance of all the possible com- 
binations of error which may occur. What is 
required is a series of definitions of sufficiently 
general applicability to make it possible to 
develop the theory of the imperfect screw 
more completely. But the definitions as they 
stand, with the aid of certain conventions 
referred to lat<^r, enable us to deal with the 
more important considerations. 

(ii.) Methods of Production . — There are a 
variety of ways in which screw threads can 
be produced, and accuracy in pitch of screw 
threads, which is the first desideratum, is 
attained by a building-up process, in which 
the errors of a parent screw are successively 
diminished by a process either of averaging, 
or of definite correction, in each successive 
generation. The original screw was no doubt 
formed by hand, probably, in wood, and its 
errors would be considerable. By embracing 
a number of threads of such a screw in a 
suitable nut, and using it as a lead-screw in 
a primitive lathe, it would be possible to cut 
a screw in which the variations of pitch, 
though probably no less in total magnitude 
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than those of the original, would be much 
less abrupt. And so by gradual evolution a 
screw of reasonably uniform, but still of in- 
correct average pitch would be derived. The 
transition from wood to metal is incidental, 
but by affording a more suitable mechanical 
material enables further progress to be made. 
There is a simple method of correcting gradual 
errors of pitch by the use of a correcting 
cam on a suitable lathe, and so eventu- 
ally we are enabled to prepare a lead screw 
for a lathe, of sufficient accuracy for the 
purpose either of direct screw-thread cutting, 
or of producing other tools used for this 
purpose. For work of the highest accuracy 
— such as the production of screw-thread 
gauges, micrometer movements, or master 
screws for the engines used in ruling diffrac- 
tion gratings — a process of lapping the finished 
screw in a suitable long nut is frequently 
resorted to, in order to eliminate as far as 
possible the last traces of irregularity in pitch. 
This applies particularly to hardened steel 
screws, which are liable to distortion in the 
process of hardening. 

It will be found that in the last resort the 
production of an accurate screw ‘by no matter 
what process, comes back almost always to 
the use of a previously formed accurate 
master screw. And it is remarkable that up 
to a comparatively recent date very few 
machine-tool makers appear to have ap- 
preciated this, or to have produced lead screws 
for their tools of .anything like a suitable degree 
of accuracy- It would take us too far to 
describe in detail the various methods em- 
ployed in making screw threads, but they 
may be summarised thus : 

Cutting on lathe. 

Cutting with taps and dies, either 
by hand, or in automatic machines, 
Milling, I Grinding, 

Rolling, I Lapping, 

of which the last two processes apply only 
to hardened screws, and rolling only to very 
small screws (for watchmaking) or to threads 
formed on thin metal — e.g. those on Edison- 
type lamp caps and holders. 

There are, of course, certain types of error 
peculiar to each process, as well as others 
common to several processes. In each case, 
however, it will be seen that the accuracy of 
the product depends directly, either upon 
that of the master screw itseff, or upon that 
of tools produced from the master screw. 
Such tools are almost invariably generated 
on a lathe, and to secure accuracy of result 
when cutting screws upon a lathe it is essential 
to use a single-point tool, and not a chaser 
with several teeth. The employment of the 
latter type of tool leads to a conflict between 
the pitch of the teeth of the tool and that of 


the lead screw of the lathe, and since it is 
practically impossible to get the two into 
absolute agreement the result is a compromise, 
and its pitch usually imperfect. Further the 
single-point tool can be more accurately 
produced and controlled, as regards its thread 
form, than can a many-toothed chaser — the 
latter, in fact, has almost of necessity to be 
produced by the agency of the former, and 
is not so susceptible of correction after harden- 
ing. The initial stage in the production of 
accurate screws is, therefore, the generation 
of a simple single-point tool of the form 
shown in Fig- 0 (a), which can readily be 
done by the aid of a suitable lapping jig, and 
its form checked on an optical projection 
apparatus (see “ Gauges,” § (64), etc.). This 
tool is used to cut the groove in the thread, 
and also to cut the groove in the “ cresting ” 
tool. Fig, 9 (6), which is then used to form the 
crests of the threads, using care to sec t,hat it 
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is correctly registered with regard to the groove 
already out. 

The process just described would be too 
elaborate and expensive for the ordinary 
cutting of screw threads, and is therefore 
employed only in the generation of other 
threading tools. For cutting in a lathe the 
profile of tho tool (still of a single thread only) 
should be as -shown in Fig, 9 (r), and this 
profile may bo produced either on a straight 
bar cutter, or on a circular type of cutter 
such as Fig, 9 (d), by tho process indicated 
in tho last paragraph. Such a cutter as Fig. 
9 {d) may bo employed either on a lathe, or 
in the process of thread-milling, and lum givtui 
excellent results in tho latfiu* mode of use. 
It is more usual, however, in the commercial 
milling of screw threads to use a hob with 
a sufficient number of teeth to cover the 
whole length of the screw to bo cut, so that 
one revolution of the work is sufficient to 
complete the whole thread. In this case, of 
course, it is tho pitch of the h()b (cut as before 
by the aid (ff single-pointed tools), and not 
that of the milling-machine screw, which 
becomes the controlling factor, whereas with 
a tool such as Fig, 9 {d) the reverse is the 
case, and the milling machine must be pro- 
vided with a lead screw of accurate pitch. 
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The piocess of thread milling with a multi- 
threaded hob introduces the possibility of a 
special type of error not met with in other 
processes, since if the machine is badly ad- 
justed, or if springing of the parts takes 
place, it may happen that the- end of the thread, 
after the work has completed its one revolution, 
does not fairly meet the commencement, so 
that there results a series of steps, one on 
every turn of the thread, arranged along a 
line parallel to the axis of the screw. 

In the production of internal screws, if of 
sufficient size, any of the methods already 
described may be employed, but smaller sizes 
are almost always produced by taps, while for 
rougher work on both male and female screws, 
taps and dies are commonly employed. For 
the most accurate work the taps may be pro- 
duced directly by cutting with single-point 
tools upon a lathe, and the dies cither directly 
in the same manner, or at one renujve by cutting 
with a tap so formed. A complete stxidy of the 
cutting action of taps and dies has yet to bo 
made. But it is usually found that owing to 
distortion in hardening, the teeth on the 
different lands do not follow each other 
perfectly, and that as a result of this and of the 
difficulty of effecting satisfactory guidance, 
and possibly also of the nature of the cutting 
edges themselves, taps tend to cut large and 
dies small, as compared with their own 
moasurtid sizes. Extreme care has to be taken 
in every detail of the work in order to miniiniso 
this effect when fine results are retjuired. 

When taj)a and dies are used on automatic 
sesrewing machitu^s, two alternative procedures 
are i)(>ssible ; either the tools may he “ float- 
ing ” and allowed to pick uj) their own pitch, 
or they may he fixed, and the work fed forward 
at a definite rate governed by the screw of the 
machine. In the former case there is the risk 
of a certain amount of variability arising from 
the looseness of control, while in the latter 
there is a contest l>etweon the pitch of the 
machine screw and that of the cutting tool, 
leading to a compromise in the result. 

T’he process of grinding applies only to 
hardened screws, and is essentially similar to 
that of milling with a single-tooth disc cutter, 
which, however, is replaced by a formed 
abnisive wheel, or charged lapping disc. This 
is the tally process in which generation from a 
single-point tool is not involved, this operation 
lining replaced by that of forming the grinding 
whetd. 

The process of lapping is one not of produc- 
tion but of finishing, employesl only for fine 
work, and is designed to even out small residual 
errors left by previous ojierations. The laijs 
may lie tlesigncd to liear t>n the flanks, on the 
roots, nr on the crests of the threads, or on all 
simultaneously, aettording to requirements. 
They shtmld either In* cut directly by means of 


single-point tools, or if this be not possible by 
means of taps so cut. 

In the use of screw-thread gauges, one of the 
greatest difficulties to contend with is that of 
wear, and it is most important, therefore, that 
they should be hardened. But the hardening 
almost invariably introduces some distortion, 
accompanied as a rule by changes in pitch and 
diameter. These changes can be controlled 
within limits by careful attention to the pro- 
perties of the steel employed, and to the exact 
conditions of hardening suited to it. And 
allowance can be made in advance for the 
average change of size to be expected. In the 
case of gauges, since but little reduction of size 
due to wear is sufficient to render them useless 
for their purpose, it is not necessary to have 
them hardened throughout ; in fact, a very 
thin surface of hardened material is sufficient, 
and the difficulty of distortion can be greatly 
minimised by case-hardening, either by the 
ordinary carbonising process, or by the use of 
potassium cyanide. The latter method, how- 
ever, as ordinarily applied, leaves so thin a 
hardened skin that the gauges, if at all heavy, 
are still liable to damage by bruising, and 
consequently for any but very sinall gauges the 
former method, or a combination of tlie two 
methods, is to bo preferred, by which a 
hardened skin of sufficient thickness to support 
the interior plastic material against bruising is 
obtained. In any case there is usually 
sufficient uncertainty as to the result of the 
process to make it necessary to leave a small 
amount (say a few ten -thousandths <^f an inch) 
of surplus metal fur iinal removal by lapping. 
When the gauge is linished by grinding, this, 
of course, should not bo lujcessary. It is usual 
in this case to rough out the blank in carbon 
steel, leaving several thousandths of an inch 
of full metal, then to liarden throughout, and 
finally grind to size. If, however, there is any 
serious pitch error in the screw before grind- 
ing, there is a tendency for the wheel to follow 
this, by springing elastically, and so to fail to 
remove it entirely. If this is the case, resort 
may still be had to lapping as the final finish- 
ing operation. 

The lapping of a long screw to the very high 
accuracy needed for application to a ruling 
engine for diffraction gratings is a very special 
ojxjration, and reference should be made to the 
descriptions given in papers written on the 
subject.^ 

Taj)8 and dies, of course, also suffer distor- 
tion during hardening, but in this case, except 
very Sf)ecial work, while care is taken to 
reduce the actual amount of the distortion as 
far as possible by a satisfactory control of the 
conditions of hardening, no attempt is usually 

* Rowland, article “ Screw,” iirit. ; Scohle, 
Calleded Rerntfchea, 1U12; (irayson, Free. 
Roy, (Victoria), 1917, xxx. 44. 
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made to correct subsequently. In fact it is 
found that the shght irregularities ordinarily 
present tend to facilitate cutting by enabling 
the tools to clear themselves more readily on 
the work, though naturally they are dis- 
advantageous from the point of view of 
accuracy and uniformity of product. 

§ (24) Errors of SoREWS.—The brief resume 
of methods of production given in the last 
paragraph will be of assistance in understand- 
ing the following discussion of the nature and 
inter-relation of screw thread errors. The 
screw thread is a complicated geometrical form, 
involving eight independent elements, any one 
of which, either singly or in combination with 
some or all of the others, may be in error. The 
various elements in order of importance are : 
pitch, effective diameter, angles of flanks (two), 
crest diameter, root diameter, form at crest, 
and form at root. The possible combinations 
of error are almost infinite in number. 

(i.) Pitch Error, — This, as will be seen later, 
has greater effect than any other error upon 
the mating of two threads, and is therefore 
considered first. Error in pitch may be of 
three, or possibly four, different lands as under : 

Progressive error. I Drunkenness. 

Periodic error. | Irregular error. 

(a) Progressive error is a gradual, but not 
necessarily uniform, divergence of the pitch 
of successive threads on a screw from their 
true nominal pitch. It arises usually from the 
presence of an original error of similar amount 
in the lead screw of the lathe or other tool 
employed to cut the screw, or from a change in 
length during hardening. 

ib) Periodic error is an error which repeats 
itself at regular intervals along the thread, 
successive portions of the length being alter- 
nately longer and shorter than the mean. The 
most common cause of periodic error is a lack 
of squareness in the abutment of the leading 
screw on the lathe, whereby this screw itself 
is caused to move sliglitly backwards and 
forwards in the direction of its own length, 
once per revolution (usually corresponding to 
several pitches of the screw being cut). A bent 
lead screw with an Acme thread may produce a 
similar effect in the motion of its nut. Another 
occasional cause of periodic error is faulty 
centring of the various gear wheels on a 
lathe, while yet another cause may be the 
presence of periodic error in the actual leading 
screw itself, with its nut. It may be noticed, 
however, that a perfect screw in a “ periodic ” 
nut, or a “ ])eriodic ” screw in a perfect nut, 
will not reproduce any periodic motion. It is 
only when both lead screw and nut have 
periodic errors that this cause may become 
operative. 

(c) Drunkenness is an error similar to periodic 
error, but repeating once per turn of the thread. 


It may be due to the same causes as periodic 
error, if the pitch of the screw being cut is the 
same as that of the lead screw of the lathe. Or 
it may arise from a defective abutment on the 
headstock spindle, if a “ live ” centre is used. 
It is the most difficult error of all to detect 
and measure, but fortunately is not often 
present in large amount, 

(d) Irregular Error. — As the name indicates, 
this has no specific characteristics, and corre- 
spondingly no specific cause. It may be due 
to a variety of circumstances — for instance, to 
slackness or sticking of the slide rest on the 
bed of the lathe ; to faulty cutting, or to an 
actual slipping, of the tool ; or to varying 
hardness in the material causing local changes 
in the depth of cut. It is almost invariably 
associated with error in effective diameter, 
from which indeed it is often difficult to dis- 
tinguish it. 

It should bo noted that in any considera- 
tion of the effects of errors in pitch it is the 
maximum relative disgdacemejit, measured in a 
direction parallel to the axis (jf the screw, of 
any two points upon it within the length of 
engagement, as compared with the true nominal 
pitch distance between them, which is of im- 
portance. 

(ii.) Effective Diametral Error. — This ranks 
next in importance to pitch error. A screw to 
be a satisfactory fit in a nut shoxild make 
contact with it upon the flanks of the threads. 
Contact at the crest and root is for moat 
purposes of less importance, and in certain 
circumstances may be a positive disadvantage. 
The error in effective diameter (other things 
being equal) is a measure of the possible slack- 
ness of fit. 

When we come to consider any actual case of 
effective diameter error, we are almost sure to 
; be confronted with the inadequacy of the 
I definition. So long as wo are dealing with a 
i perfect .screw, on which the pairs of opposite 
! flanks are all parallel to each other and wjually 
spaced, the length of a lino intersecting the 
! axis at right angles, and terminated by its 
I intersections with the two opposite flanks, is the 
; same wherever the line is drawn, and “ (^ffiKdivo 
I diameter,” so defined, is a determinate amount, 

' But if any error in pitch (other tluin a uniform 
progressive error) be present, or if the angl(*s of 
the two flanks be not equal, then the length of 
such a line will vary according to the position 
in which it is taken, and the definition, as 
given, ceases to hei detornfinate. 

To gain a definite conception we revert to 
the consideration of the methods by which 
screws are ordinarily made and measured, anti 
it becomes of some importance to note that 
in almost all the processes of manufacture 
described it is the groave^ rather than the 
ridge^ of the thread which is directly prf>duoed 
by the tool, so that if we want our measure* 
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ments of errors to throw light on the sources 
whence they are derived it is preferable to 
measure by reference to the grooves, and not 
by reference to the ridges. The usual methods 
of measuring effective diameters and pitch by 
means of small cylinders, or a ball-pointed 
stylus, do actually operate in this manner, and 
in considering an imperfect thread it is usual 
to interpret the term “ effective diameter as 
applying to the value measured by means of 
cylinders of “ best ” diameter — i.e. of such 
diameter as would touch the flanks of a perfect 
thread of the same form and nominal pitch at 
two points distant by one-half the pitch. In 
this form the definition becomes specific, even 
for an imperfect screw, and we can proceed 
to study the relations of errors in effective 
diameter with those which may exist simul- 
taneously in other elements of the screw. 
The two forms of definition, of course, agree 
in th(i case of a perfect screw. 

(iii.) Relation of Errors in Effective Diameter 
and Pitch.— It will bo noticed that, in the 
simplest process of direct generation of a 
screw thread by means of a single-point tool, 
the effoctivo diameter as defined by measure- 
ment with “best” size cylinders corresponds 
direcitly to the depth of the groove cut, and is 
entirely independent of the pitch of the thread. 
In other words, as is apparent from Fig. 10, the 
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efleotive diameter measured by cylinders is the 
same whether we consider the full or the (lotted 
outline. But it does not agree exactly with 
measurement according to the existing defini- 
tion, except in the case of the perfect thread. 

ThuK, if the full outline of Fig. 11 b© supposed 
to represent a correct screw, and the dotted outline 
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one of {uniformly) erroneous pitch, but the same 
depth of groove, the effective diameter of the lattcw, 
according to the original definition, would l>ei PP*, 
whert^as according to the amended definition it Is 
exactly the same as that of the correct screw, ic. 


as PPj. The new definition, therefore, differs from 
the old to the extent represented by P 1 P 2 . Now, 
considering the little triangle P 1 QP 2 the distance 
QPa represents one-half of the difference in pitch 
per turn of thread between the tw’o screws = 
say. And if a be the half angle of the thread, 
PjPj^QPa cot (x=l'dp cot a. It may be remarked 
that for the angles of thread ordinarily employed 
cot a approximates to 2, so that the difference 
between the two definitions amounts roughly to 8p. 
And since the error in pitch per turn of thread is not 
usually very large, though the total pitch error in the 
whole length of the screw may he considerable, the 
discrepancy is not likely to be great. It would be 
better, however, if the definition were revised so as 
to eliminate it. 

It is obviously advantageous to have a form 
of definition which corresponds to the mechani- 
cal operations of producing and measuring the 
screw, and keeps the two elements of pitch 
and effective diameter separate, so that the 
meaning of the errors can he interpreted. But 
when we come to considerations of the nature 
of fit to be expected when a screw and nut are 
assembled together, it is no longer possible to 
keep the ideas separate, as errors in either 
element contribute to the result, and interact 
upon each other. For example, suppose the 
full outlines in Fig. 12 to represent two portions 
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of a correct nut, and the dotted outlines two 
corresponding portions of a screw of erroneous 
pitch which is required to fit it. Obviously the 
“ fit ” can only be effected at the two points — 
i.e. at those points where the maximum total 
pitch difference exists between the screw and the 
nut. Lot tlu^so bo the portions represented 
in the diagram. The two threads, as shown, 
have the same effective diameter (according to 
the modified definition), and it is clear that 
before the screw could be made to enter the 
nut it would have to be reduced by pp^ on its 
radius, or by 2pp^ on its diameter. If the 
maximum total error in pitch be pq — iSp^ 
and 2ppi^2pq cot a, or cot a, so that 

a total error 8p in pitch has to be accompanied 
by a reduction dp cot a in the effective dia- 
meter of a screw (or an increase of similar 
amount in the case of a nut) bef(»ro it will 
assemble with a nut (or screw) of correct 
dimensions. 

For the three angles of thread most com- 
monly used wo have the following values of 
cot a : 


Form of Thread. 

A)ngle<'«2a, 

t'ot a, 

Whitworth . . ♦ 


I'fi2l * 

lUS.A. oral. . . . 

fiO'"' 

l*7;t2 

B.A 

47i° 

2*27;) 
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The effective diameter is frequently spoken 
of as giving a measure of the thickness or thin- 
ness of the threads. But it is to be remarked 
that, on the view we have adopted, of regarding 
the thread for simplicity as a groove cut out by 
a single-pointed tool, if two similar screws be 
cut with equal depth of groove (and therefore 
equal effective diameters), but one long and the 
other short in pitch, then the former will have 
thick threads, and the latter thin ones. But if 
the amount of the pitch error be the same in 
the two cases each will require the same 
reduction in effective diameter to compensate 
for it. 

(iv.) Errors in Angle . — In the argument of 
the last paragraph we confined our attention 
to threads in which the only errors present 
were those of pitch and effective diameter. 
Any error in the angle of a screw thread, or in 
its squareness with the axis of the screw, has 
also to be accompanied by a reduction (or in 
the case of a nut by an increase) in effective 
diameter, as measured by means of cylinders 
or spheres at the half depth of the thread, in 
order that assembly may take place with a 
corresponding nut or screw of correct form 
and size. In Fig, 13 
there are shown a 
/ \ ^ (full) correct profile, 

\ / and . a (dotted) pro- 

\ \y file of the same 

effective diameter, 
I'TG. 13. blit incorrect angle. 

It is better, instead 
of speaking of the whole angle of the 
thread, and of its squareness to the axis, 
to consider the half angles on the two 
flanks as the independent variables. And 
it is evident from the diagram that, whether 
the half angle be large or small, the change 
of effective diameter required to secure 
assembly is in the same direction. In other 
words, in order to obtain the total change of 
effective diameter required to provide com- 
pensation for the effects of angle errors, wo 
must add the effects of the two half-angle 
errors, taken separately, without regard io 
their signs. The calculation is given in 
Appendix II. of B.E.S.A. Report No. 84,^ 
already referred to, and the result is 

SgE = (Sa^ + dao), 

^ sm 2a' ^ 

where SgE is the required change of effective 
diameter, k the depth of the thread corre- 
sponding to the straight portion of the flank 
between the points where it blends with the 
root and crest radii, and da^ and 5a^ the errors 
(supposed small) of the two half angles, in 
radians. 

^ The notation of Report 84 differs from tiiat of 
this article. 


Inserting the appropriate constants this 
gives : 

For Whitworth threads — 

SgE = 0*0105 xpx {8ai 4- ^ag), 

for U.S.A. and vS.I. threads — 

52E==:0*0131 x;px(5ai-f5a2), 

for B.A. threads — 

SgE = 0*009 1 X ^ X (ddi + 5a2), 

where p is the pitch and da^ are now 
measured in degrees of angle. 

Of course, other errors less 8im])le than 
those just considered may, and do, occur. Bor 
instance, the flanks, instead of being straight, 
may be curved, either concave or convex, or 
they may be entirely irregular in outline. In 
these cases there is no definite angle error to 
measure, and some other criterion must bo 
applied. We shall refer to such alternative 
methods later. 

It must be noticed, also, that the change 
in effective diameter needed to provide for 
error in angle is independent of that required 
to compensate error in pitcdi, so that if errors 
in both pitch and angle are ])resent together 
the total change of effective diameter required 
is the ,sum of the changes which would be 
necessitated by the two errom considered 
separately. 

(v.) Errors in Crest and Root Diameters , — 
Errors in these diameters are of less iinportantse 
than those in effective diameter, firstly l)ecauso 
they are not related in the same way to errors 
in other elements, and secondly because, in 
the majority of modern practice, it is now 
usual to provide a definite clearance at the 
roots of all threads, so that a fit betwc'cn 
crest and root is not expected. The atTual 
root diameter, ])rovitled the thread is deep 
enough to provide this (flearauce, is (juit{‘ 
immaterial, e.N:copt })0SHibly in th(^ case of 
threads on thin tubes, where th<^ additional 
loss of material cauac^d by cutting the thn^ad 
especially deep might have an appreciable 
effect upon the strength. The crest (iiameter, 
however, governs the depth of engagement 
of the threads, and it is thertffore necessary to 
see that it is controlled within rt'tiaonably (dose 
limits. But these limits need not ortlinanly 
be quite so fine as those on the effective 
diameter, since they are not cemoerned in 
determining the quality of the fit. 

(vi.) Errors in Farm of Crest and Raot,-^ 
There has been a great deal of contna'ersy as 
to the relative merits of varitms crest and 
root forms — particularly of the roumled f(jrm 
of the Whitworth thread, as compared with 
the flat truncated form of the Sellers. But 
apart possibly from the few exceptional cases 
where a fit may l>e requiretl over the whole 
surface of the thread, it is clear from the 
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remarks of the last paragraph that the exact 
form of crest or root is relatively unimportant, 
and that considerable variation in form may 
be allowed. It may be said that, owing to 
the natural wear of the tools, the sharp angles 
of the Sellers or the Vee thread are never 
actually produced in practice, and that the 
tendency, particularly on screws of the finer 
pitches, is to approximate to the rounded 
form of the Whitworth or B.A. type. Pro- 
vided the roots are sufficiently cleared to 
ensure interchangeable assembly, this natural 
tendency, with the geometrical limitation 
imposed by the general angle of the thread, 
is sufficient to prevent them becoming so 
deep or sharp as to be a source of weakness, 
while provided the crest, without overlapping 
the nominal boundary, presents a full radius 
and is not pared away at the sides, a sufficient 
bearing surface is obtained on the flank and 
strength is not sacrificed. Those two conditions 
represent the only essential restrictions to be 
placed on the possible errors of crest and root 
form, and there is therefore room here for 
compromise between the adherents of the two 
systems. 

(vii.) Other Miscellaneoua Errors . — In addi- 
tion to the various errors already enumer- 
ated, there are a number of others which 
may occur, and which are not specifically 
related to any one clement. For instance, in- 
stead of being circular, the cross-section may 
be elUj)tical, or it may bo triangular, or 
pentagonal, in shape. The polygonal form 
arises sometimes in screwed holes cut by taps. 
It can only occur when the taps have an odd 
number of flutes, and the figure has the same 
number of sides as the tap has flutes. For 
an explanation of the manner in which such 
holes can bo produced, reference may be made 
to the Annual Reporf of the National Physical 
Laboratory for 1910. 

Another error which may be present, 
especially in taps or hardened screws, is that 
the axis, instead of being straight, may be 
Ixmt, with the result that the pitch is different 
when measured along different generating 
lines of the cylinder which approximately 
encloses the screw, and the effective diameter, 
as measured at any individual position along 
its length, does not give the usual measure of 
the clearance which may be exjwcted between 
the screw and a perfect nut. 

Yet another type of error is eccentricity 
between the crest diameter and effective 
diameter of the screw. This is more liable 
to occur on flat crested screws, where the 
crests and the grooves are frequently finished 
in separate tip^jrations, than with round- 
crested forms, in which the whole profile is 
usually cut with one tool. 

Again the diameters of the screw may vary 
in various ways along its length. It may be 


tapered, barrel-shaped, bell-mouthed, or other- 
wise irregular. And this may apply to the 
thread as a whole, or to one or more of 
the separate diameters independently of the 
others. 

In addition to all these more or less 
systematic types of error, the shape of the 
profile, or the measurements of the various 
elements, may be so irregular, due to imper- 
fections in the tools or conditions of cutting, 
as to be quite incapable of any systematic 
interpretation. 

Finally, the fineness of the surface finish 
has also an effect upon the quahty of fit of a 
screw in its nut. A screw of quite good form 
but with a roughish surface requires more 
clearance for assembly than a highly polished 
hardened screw of equal general accuracy. 

§ (25) Gauging of Screw Threads. — We 
arc now in a position to consider the appUca- 
tion of the principles of gauging to the screw 
thread. 

(i.) ** Oo ” and “ Nqt-Oo ” Gauges. — To 
begin with, the necessary and sufficient con- 
dition of complete interchangeability is that 
every screw should he capable of lying wholly 
within, and every nut wholly without, the 
same perfect theoretical profile, of correct 
nominal dimensions. Hence the “Go” gauges 
must combine in themselves all the essential 
elements of the thread in their proper mutual 
relationships. In other words, the “ Go ” 
gauges must be, as nearly as it is practicable 
to make them, complete material representa- 
tions of the ideal theoretical common limit 
boundary between screw and nut. Tlio “ Go ” 
gauge for the nut is, of course, a plug, and that 
for the screw a ring. 

The Not-Go ” gauges, on the other hand, 
must control the individual elements separ- 
ately. For the sake of cloarncas wo will con- 
sider the gauging of a ring bctow by means 
of plug gauges. Mutatis mutandis correspond- 
ing remarks will, of course, apply to the case 
of gauging a male screw by means of ring 
gauges. 

The “ Not-Go ” gauges which arc of the 
most importance are those for effective and 
crest diameter, of which, however, the latter 
is simply a plain cylindrical plug, which serves 
to ensure that there is a full depth of thread, 
and needs no further discussion. 

The “ Not-Go ” gauge for effective diameter 
takes the form of a screwed plug, and the 
discussion of the interrelationships of errors 
given in the hist section shows how important 
it is so to limit the action of this gauges that 
it takes cognizance of effective diameter only. 
In the first place it must have a special section 
of thread, such as that shown in Fig. 14, 
designed to bear only on the flanks of the 
threads for a very short distance near the 
middle of the depth, If it were of full-form 
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profile its indications migfit be altogether 
falsified by its bearing, say, at the root of the 
thread, instead of on the flank, and so 
apparently indi- 
f \ . eating a satis- 

1 ” factory screw, 

although the 
’ effective dia- 

meter might 
actually be much 
Pig. ] 4 . too large ; or, 

if the bearing 
surface on the flank were more than a 
small proportion of the total depth, then 
any error in angle in the screw might cause 
the gauge to take a bearing at either the 
top or the bottom of the flank, instead 
of in the middle, and once more a false 
indication would be obtained. Similarly the 
“Not -Go” efiective diameter gauge should 
not comprise more than one or two turns of 
the thread ; otherwise, if the screw had an 
error in pitch, the gauge might enter, but after 
one or two turns might pull up owing to the 
effect of the difference in pitch between it and 
the screw without this being any indication 
that the actual effective diameter of the latter 
was satisfactory. 

But provided the gauge is properly con- 
structed to control effective diameter only, its 
indications, in conjunction with those of the 
‘‘ Go ” gauge, and a general inspection of 
the appearance of the thread, are sufficient, 
owing to the geometrical relationships exist- 
ing between the various types of error, to place 
definite limits on the possible errors of pitch 
or angle which may be present, without actual 
measurements of these latter being made. It 
is important to understand quite clearly what 
is imphed by this statement, and for this 
purpose reference may be made to Fig, 15. 
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The thick full outline in this diagram repre- 
sents the theoretical correct profile, and the 
shading indicates the material of the “ Go ” 
gauge, which follows this outline exactly. 
Since the “ Go ” gauge is assumed to have 
passed through the screw in the nut, it follows 
that the latter lies at all points completely 
outside this boundary. The thin full outline 
represents a screw of perfect form, and of 
such size as to be just acceptable by the 
“ Not-Go ” effective diameter gauge, which 
is indicated in its proper relative position by 
the heavy dotted outline in the left hand 
thread. Since the “ Not-Go ” gauge does not 
pass, the effective diameter of thread in the 
nut, as mwur$,d at the half depth of thready 


can at no point exceed the value corresponding 
to the intersections of the thin full curve with 
the line AB. ^ 

It does not follow from this that no point 
on the thread of the nut can be outside the 
thin full curve. If the possibility of irregular 
thread form were admitted there could of 
course be no control except at the points 
actually gauged. But even if the tools are 
known to cut threads of reasonably satisfactory 
form, or if actual inspection of the thread form 
be made (in the case of a nut this would 
involve taking a cast of the thread), and no 
obvious irregularities are observed, wo may 
still have the conditions indicated by cither 
of the thin dotted outlines in Fig. 15, In 
the first two of these outlines the angle, and 
in the'third the pitch, are supposed erroneous, 
and in all three cases it is evident that there 
are portions of the thread which lie outside 
the nominal correct profile l)y twice as much 
as the thin full outline which represents a 
screw of perfect form hut of the maximum 
permitted error in effective diameter. 

The diagram Fig. 15 shows clearly how, if 
the thread form is known to be regular (but 
not necessarily correct) in shape, the applica- 
tion of the full form “ Go ” gauge, together 
with the “ Not-Go ” effective diameter gauge, 
automatically sets limits to the errors of pitch 
and angle which can occur, and so renders 
separate gauging of these clcmoTits un- 
necessary. 

The amounts of these limits are directly 
calculable from the formulae of § (24) (iii.) and 
(iv.). In this calculation it is to bo observed 
that in either case the full value of the limit is 
only available if the eflective diameter is also on 
the extreme limit permissible for it, and that 
the maximum tolerance available for cither 
pitch or angle error is directly proportional to 
the variation of the effective diameter from 
nominal size. Also, the niaximurn erroi's in 
s pitch.and angle cannot exist simultaneously. 
The equivalents of these two errors in effect- 
ive diameter meiisurement are additive, and 
it is the sum, of the equivalents of these errors 
which must not exceed the amount by which 
the effective diameter differs from stan<iard ; 
or, to look at the same matter from a slightly 
different standpoint, if either pitch or angle 
separately, or the two of them taken together, 
be in error by amounts whose combined effects 
are equivalent to the total tolerance allowed 
on the effective diameter, then this diameter 
must be on the extreme limit of its tolerance, 
the whole of which has Imen absorlmd by the 
pitch and/or angle errors, leaving no variation 
possible in the effective diameter itself. It is 

* If the nut Khmiltl be barrt'hMhaiKHl, so that a solid 
gauge, while nduslng to enter at cither end, might 
yet pans through tlic middle portion, we must suptiosi' 
this part to be controlled either by some form of 
collapsible gauge, or by direct measurement, 
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only by so much as the combined equivalents 
of the pitch and angle errors fall short of the 
total effective diameter tolerance that any 
variation in this diameter is permissible, and 
the amount of variation which can be accepted 
is the amount of this difference, measured 
always /rom the limit, towards the standard size. 

(ii.) Envelopes, Zones, Grade, and Play . — It 
will be seen that the net result of the system 
of gauging just described is to confine the 
whole profile of the thread between two 
boundaries, one of which is the correct nominal 
profile, and the other a similar one separated 
from the first by twice the amount of the 
effective diameter tolerance. The space 
between two such boundaries is called a 
“ zone ” of tolerance, and it is convenient 
for many purposes to specify the quality of 
screw threads by means of such zones, rather 
than by separate tolerances on the individual 
elements. The latter procedure involves 
measuring the elements independently, and 
computing the interactions of the various 
errors upon each other, and cannot readily 
be extended to deal with any but the simpler 
types of error ; while the former has the 
advantage of assigning in one operation a 
limit to the combined effects of all errors, of 
whatever type, and is particularly adapted to 
the method of examining screw threads by 
the optical projection system developed for 
this purpose during the war of 1914-18. In 
this methtjd the image of the thread magnified 
50 or 100 times is projected on to a screen, on 
which the limits of the zone of tolerance are 
indicated. (See “ Ciaiiges,” §§ (64)-(70).) It is 
at once possible to see whether or not the 
profile can be made to fall at all points within 
the zone. 

In the theoretical discussion of this method 
of gauging, Major P. Bishop introduced the 
use t)f the terms “ Grade ” and “ Play,” and 
the present writer finds it convenient to em- 
ploy the word “ Envelope,” in the following 
sense : 

Regarding the surface of a screw thread as 
a simple geometrical figure, dissociated from 
the material of which the screw is actually 
made, the major envelope of the thread is the 
geometrical surface of the minimum nut of 
{>©rfect pitch and thread form into which this 
figure will screw, and the minor eMvelope is 
the geometrical surface vl the maximum screw 
of perfect form and pitch which will screw 
into it. If the screw considered is defective, 
it will not always happen that the major and 
minor envelopes are similarly situated about 
a common axis, but this does not affect the 
argument. In fact it is one of the advantages 
«»f thc^ suggestion that it enables such eases 
to iKi brought into the general treatment. It 
will l»e noted that the major envelope of a 
screw* an<i the minor envelope of a nut, lie 


entirely in air, while the minor envelope of 
the screw, and the major envelope of the nut, 
lie entirely within the material from which 
they are made. The necessary and sufficient 
condition for complete interchangeability is 
that the major envelopes of all screws should 
be not larger and the minor envelopes of all 
corresponding screwed holes not smaller than 
the nominal size of the thread. Making use 
of this idea we can then define Grade and 
Play as follows : 

Grade is the difference between the nominal 
diameter of the thread, and that of the minor 
envelope of a screw (or major envelope of a 
nut). 

Play is the difference between the nominal 
diameter of the thread and that of the major 
envelope of a screw (or minor envelope of 
a nut). 

It is obvious that the smaller the play the 
better the fit that is to be expected with a 
perfect mating screw, while the smaller the 
difference between grade and play the more 
correct must be the form of the thread. For 
grade and play to be equal, the form would 
need to be perfect. By placing limits on the 
amounts of grade and play, the permissible 
tolerances on the screw can be defined in a 
form which enables them to be readily con- 
trolled by the optical method of gauging. 

It can readily be seen also, if we limit the con- 
sideration to the three principal types of error, that if 
P ho the play, G the grade, 5 qE the actual error in 
effective diameter, and 5iE, SaP the equivalents 
in effective diameter of the errors in pitch and angle, 
then 

G«5oE + i5iE4-5aE, 
P=-5oK-5iE-5aE, 
or aoE“i(G+n 

5xE ].5,E«J(G-P). 

A convenient graphical method devised by Major 
Bishop for converting pitch, angle, and effective 
diameter errors into Grade and Play is described in 
B.E.S.A. Report No. 84, Appendix II. 

If we revert now for a moment to the system of 
gauging with “Go” and “Not-Go” gauges, and 
suppose that we have a case whore and 5iE -I'SbN 
are both as great as possible, we know that in this 
case we must have 5iE + 5aE »» SqE, so that 

Gtikax. ”*25oEijiax. 

If, on the other hand, we consider a ease where 
5oE is as great as possible, but and SjE both zero, 
w© get 

Pmxx. “iGujax, 

Provided therefore we choose the limits of G and P 
in accordance with these relationships, the system 
of gauging optically in terms of Grade and Play will 
give results consistent with those obtained by 
mechanical gauging by means of “Go” and “Not. 
(Jo ” gauges. 

2e 
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§ (26) Tolerances on Screw Threads.™ 
[n laying down a system of tolerances for 
B.S.F screw threads the British Engineering 
Standards Association (Report No. 84) has 
adopted the two methods of gauging above 
described, as alternatives, with the relations 
just indicated between the various hmits. The 
tolerances throughout this report are based 
on a “ unit ” of tolerance equal to 0-01 sjp 
inches, it having been found, as the result 
of investigation of a considerable mass of 
available data, that this form of law gave a 
satisfactory basis for screws of ordinary sizes 
and proportions. For screws of ordinary 
quality two such units of tolerance are allowed 
on effective diameter, three on crest diameters, 
and four on root diameters. The wider 
tolerances permitted on crest and root dia- 
meters correspond to an assumption that 
clearance will be provided at the bottoms 
of the threads. Consequently, the tolerances 
at root and crest are not considered in 
deciding those on grade and play, v/hich 
are, therefore, in accordance with the formulae 
of the last section, 4 units and 2 units 
respectively. 

A series of tolerances for close fits ” is 
also laid down of half the above amounts in 
each case. Further, for both ordinary and 
close fits a minimum “ allowance ” of 0"-002 
is specified, the maximum bolt being of 
nominal size, and the minimum nut this 
amount larger throughout. It is not im- 
probable that this last feature of the specifica- 
tion may be subject to amendment. 

Tolerances on similar lines, but without 
the provision for close fits, have also been 
laid down (Report CL. 7270) for B.S.W, 
threads. Report No. 21, dealing with B.S.P. 
threads, is in course of revision, and when re- 
issued will probably show tolerances of the 
same kind, at any rate, on the smaller sizes, 
say up to 2-in. pipe. For screw threads of 
relatively fine pitch on large diameters, such 
as the larger sizes of pipe thread, it is possible 
that the formulae may have to be modified 
in the sense of taking the diameter as well 
as the pitch (or size of the thread) into con- 
sideration. Evidence on this point is not yet 
complete. 

In dealing with the small B.A. screws 
(Report C.L. 7271) the Association has also 
deviated from the law of tolerance. 

For the actual limits of tolerance on the various 
types and sizes of screws reference must bo made 
to the Reports mentioned. It may, however, be 
desirable to point out here one important difficulty 
which, owing to the very nature of idle screw 
thread, is inherent in all attempts to control 
the interchangeability and the accuracy of fit 
of screws by specifying tolerances on the various 
elomonte. 

Suppose limits are laid down, with duo regard to 


the accuracy actually attainable in manufacture, for 
the maximum errors to be permitted in pitch and angle. 
Then it is necessary to allow on effective diameter 
a tolerance equal to the sum of the equivalents of 
these two limits fliLs a certain amount for inevitable 
variations in the actual depth of cut. But it may 
happen that in a certain number of screws the errors 
in pitch and angle are not present, and in such cases, 
if the effective diameter be on the extreme limit 
allowed, the play, and consequently the looseness 
of the fit when the screw is assembled, may be 
considerable- On the other hand, cases may also 
arise in which, owing to the presence of pitch and/or 
angle error, the play is zero, though the effective 
diameter is near or on the limit of tolerance. In 
such a case there would bo no shako if the piece were 
mated with a perfect part, but if it should chance to 
be mated with a part having errors of the same 
nature and amount as its own, the shake might be 
as great as if both effective diameters were on their 
respective limits of tolerance, and no other errors 
wore present. 

The problem is thus, owing to the interplay of 
the various elements, an extremely difficult one, 
and it is easily soon how necessary it is, for good 
work, to keep the individual tolerances small, and at 
the same time how difficult it is frpm the manu- 
facturing point of view to secure that all the elements 
are brought simultaneously within their respective 
tolerances. 

§ (27) Tolerances on Screw Gahges.— 
The tolerances considered permissible on 
screw gauges of various kinds are set out in 
detail in the Test Pamphlet issued by the 
Metrology Department of the National Physical 
Laboratory. 

It may be noticed in the first place that the 
tolerances on screwed work are usually so 
small that the gauges for it have to be of 
extreme accuracy ; ordinary workshop and 
inspection gauges of average size being allowed 
only 0"-0006 in diameter, and reference, 
check, and master gauges but half this 
amount. The signs of the tolerance's are 
arranged in accordance with the schoine 
given in § (18). 

The same rules apply to the relationships 
of the tolerances on the various olemeuts of 
the gauges as to those on the work, and when 
it is considered that an error of only O'^dXIOIf) 
in pitch, or (in the case, say, of a 10 t.p.i. 
screw) of only 10' of arc in the half-angle 
of each flank, is sufficient to absorb the whole 
of a tolerance of 0‘0CK)3 in effective diamet(»r, 
and that the actual effective diameter error 
and the effective diameter equivalents of thti 
errors in both pitch and angle have all to be 
included within this very small amount, it 
will readily he realised how difficult is the 
production of gauges to the required degree 
of accuracy. And it must be realised, also, 
that the grad$ of gauges tested under this 
system will be 0''’0012 for inspection or work- 
shop gauges, or O^-OCOfi for reference, check, 
or master gauges, although the corresponding 
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effective diameter tolerances are only 0"*0006 
and 0''*0003 respectively. 

Slightly finer tolerances are possible in the 
case of “ Not-Go ” effective diameter gauges, 
in Hv^hich the clearing of all hut a small portion 
of the flank, and the limitation to only one 
or two turns of thread, make errors in pitch 
or angle of relatively small influence. But in 
the case of the full form “ Go ” gauges an 
accuracy of 0""-0003 on effective diameter may 
be said to represent the practical limit of 
present-day manufacturing processes. It is 
for this reason that check gauges, instead of 
being, as they ought, of a sensibly higher order 
of accuracy than the workshop or inspection 
gauges they serve to control, are only twice 
as accurate, while master gauges, which 
should be more accurate still, have only the 
same order of accuracy as the check gauges. 
The result of this limitation is to make the 
verification of check gauges, and oven of 
workshop and inspection gauges, a matter 
demanding considerable skill, experience, and 
discretion. 

And in the uho of plug screw master gauges for 
verifying ring scruw check gauges (the only purpose 
for which such masters are employed) a compromise 
has to bo made as to the distribution of the tolerance. 
Th(i ring check will bo used for testing workshop 
or inspetdion plug screw gauges — it should, tlicreforc, 
be no smaller in size tlian the upper limit of the 
gaugfis it is to control, or some of the gauges may 
bo unfairly n'jcetcd. On the other hand, it should 
not bo made dtsliborately larger than this limit, 
or oversize gaug(‘s will be passed, and these in their 
turn would reject work which ought to be accepted. 
If we could mak{^ the master gauge one stage more 
acc'urat^ than the ehetk (as tiieondieally wo ought 
to do) we should have no difliculty in U^sting the check 
on a proper basis. But since the accuracy of the 
master can only be the same as that of the check wo 
are on the horns of a dilemma. If we make the 
tolerance on the master pMitivo, then if the master 
bo on its upper limit, the cheek will bo forced to bo 
not less than (f*0(KI3 large, and may pass gauges 
large to this extent. If, on the other hand, w© make 
the tolerance on the master negative, then, if the 
master he on the low limit the ohotsk may Im passed 
tf •0003 small, and in this case will reject all gauges 
which are not small by at least this amount- t.e. 
by one half their luuninal tolerance. In the result 
it is found bt^st to divide the tolerance on the master 
symmetrically, making it + (f •(K)01f>-™thus aiming 
at getting the master as near correct size as jKwsible, 
and trusting that the clcarancej’ Ik twetm it and the 
check, and Indween the chwk and the gauges will 
be sufficient to prevent either gauges or work from 
bidng unduly inmalised. 

It may bo mentioned that since plug screw 
gauges can readily be verified by direct 
moa»uroraont, it w not usual to provide ring 
screw chocks except where large numbers of 
gauges of the saiiic tyia^ have to be verified, 
or where in addition to the screw proi^er there 
is a collar or some tffher feature on the gauge, 


whose concentricity or other relationships 
with the thread need also to be controlled. 
The master gauge difficulty, therefore, arises 
only in certain more or less exceptional 
cases. 

In the verification of ring screw gauges, 
however, methods of direct measurement have 
only recently been devised, and are in any 
case much less simple and rapid than the 
corresponding methods of measuring plug 
screws. The standard method of control for 
ring gauges is, therefore, by means of check 
plugs, a full form “ Go ” screw plug, a “ Not- 
Go ” effective diameter plug, and a “ Not-Go ” 
plain plug for core diameter. The use of these 
three plugs, coupled with optical inspection 
of a plaster cast of the thread form in the 
ring, is sufficient to control all elements in 
the ring screw completely, in precisely the 
same manner as is described in § (25) for the 
work. 

It must bo noticed that the full form “ Go ” 
gauges, whether inspection or check, must 
be correct in ever^ feature, since they are the 
physical representations of tho nominal 
boundary which tho work or gauge they are 
destined to control must in no case overlap. 
There is, strictly speaking, no licence on 
the crest and root diameters of gauges for 
wider tolerances, such as are permissible for 
tho work. For although a clearance is ex- 
pected on the work at tho root of the thread, 
there is no guarantee that it is there, unless 
the gauge, being suitably constructed, in- 
dicates that it is so. And for this purpose 
tho gauge must be complete and up to size 
at all })oints. In practice, however, it- is 
found difficult, owing to the rate of wear of 
tho tools used in producing tho gauges being 
more rapid at their points thair else whore, 
to keep tho diameter at the root of the thread 
of the gauge within very narrow limits, and 
it is, therefore, customary to allow a slightly 
wider tolerance on this element, and to supple- 
ment the full form “ Go ” gauge by a plain 
cylindrical “ Go ” gauge for crest diameter 
only. This practice is not in accordance 
with tho strict theory of gauging, but, 
owing to tho fact that a clearance is aimed 
at in tho work, is not found unsatisfactory 
in operation. 

VIIL (’yiANDRioAL Fm 

§ (28).— The (question of the standardisation 
of tolerances on cylindrical parts for various 
classes of lit is onc^ obviously of great import- 
ance to the engineer, and has received con- 
Hulerahle attention both in England and 
abroad. Interchangeability of such parts in 
the hulk production tff machinery is of the 
highest economic value to the manufacturer, 
while the ability to purchase spares which can 
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be relied on to function properly without the 
need for special fitting is an inestimable boon 
to the user. The subject, however, is beset 
with difficulties of many kinds, and it cannot 
be said that a final and satisfactory conclu- 
sion has yet been arrived at in any country. 
The original Report of the E.E.S.A. on 
Standard Systems of Limit Gauges for Run- 
ning Fits (No. 27, 1906) has not proved 
acceptable in practice, and is now in course 
of revision. 

In order to discuss the subject properly we 
need to define a fairly ample vocabulary of 
special terms. Some of these have only 
recently come into use. Others have been 
generally employed for a considerable time, 
but often the same word is used by different 
persons to connote somewhat different ideas, 
with the result that a great deal of con- 
fusion is apt to enter into arguments on the 
subject. 

§ (29) Definitions of Terms employed. — 
In the present article the various terms 
employed are used with the significance ex- 
plained below : 

(i.) Types of Work, (a) “ Class ” of Fit . — 
Used to distinguish between different types 
of work, according to function — i.e. running, 
push, force, fits, etc. — without regard to 
accuracy or quality of workmanship. 

(6) Grade ” of Work. — Used to distinguish 
between work made to varying degrees of 
accuracy in size. In particular, if a certain 
tolerance on work of a certain size is described 
as Grade 1, then work of the same nominal 
size but with twice the tolerance will be 
Grade 2 ; if with half the tolerance it is 
Grade 1/2. 

(c) “ Quality ” of Work. — Distinguishes the 
nature of finish — e.g. whether hard or soft, 
machined, ground, lapped, etc., with the 
degree of perfection attained in any of these 
processes, apart from accuracy of size. 

(ii.) General Classification of Fits, (a) 
Clearance Fits. — Fits in which the maximum 
dimension tolerated on the shaft does not 
exceed the minimum dimension tolerated on 
the hole. 

(6) Interference Fits. — Fits in which the 
minimum dimension tolerated on the shaft is 
not less than the maximum dimension tolerated 
on the hole. 

(c) Transition Fits. — Comprising all cases 
intermediate between (a) and (6), in which 
it is possible according to the particular sizes 
assumed by the shaft and hole (both within 
the tolerances prescribed for them) for either 
a clearance or an interference fit to be pro- 
duced. 

(d) Allowance. — The minimum clearance 
permissible in any class of clearance fit. 

(e) Obstruction. — The minimum interference 
permissible in any class of interference fit. 


(iii.) Specific Classes of Fit . — 

(a) Easy running. 

(b) Normal running. 

(c) Close running. 

{d) Sliding. 

(c) Light push, or spigot. 

(Maximum shaft = mini- 
mum hole.) 

(f) Push. 

Maximum shaft inter- 
mediate between maxi- 
mum and minimum 
holes : minimum shaft 
not greater than mini- 
mum hole. 

(g) Light keying. 

Shaft tolerance comprised 
entirely within limits 
for hole tolerance. 

(h) Keying. ' 

Minimum shaft inter- 
mediate between maxi- 
mum and minimum 
holes : maximum shaft 
not less than maxi- 
mum hole. ^ 

(j) Light driving. 

(Minimum shaft = maxi- 
mum hole.) 

(k) Driving. 

(Z) Force. 

(m) Shrink. 


Clearance. 


Transition. 


} Interference. 


In cases (a), (b), (c), (d), there is a definite 
“ allowance ” between the maximum shaft 
and the minimum hole. In cases (k), (Z), and 
(m) there is a definite overlap, or “ obstruc- 
tion/' between the minimum shaft and the 
maximum hole. In cases (e) and (J) the 
allowance and obstruction are respectively 
zero. 

In the case of transition fits the terms 
“ allowance ” and “ obstruction ” are witlu)ut 
material significance. 

It must bo understood that the use of the 
terms denoting the various classc^s of fit in 
the manner given above is intended primarily 
to give precise geometrical significations to a 
number of expressions at present somewhat 
vaguely employed, and not as a specific 
assertion that such distribution of tolerance 
is the most appropriate for the terms defined. 
Many engineers may disagree with the classi- 
fication, as regards the transition fits, but it 
has to be remembered that in transition fits 
of any kind the whole tolerances must of 
necessity be extremely small, or the desired 
results cannot be attained. It may even l>e 
doubted whether the production of inter- 
changeable work of this class is generally 
practicable. Assuming, however, that the 
tolerances can be kept sufficiently small for 
this purpose, the above classification will be 
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found to correspond reasonably well with 
ordinary practice. 

Some other definitions will be required in 
the course of the discussion, but these may 
more conveniently be left to be dealt with as 
they arise. 

§ (30) General Principles, (i.) Shaft and 
Hole Bases, — The first point which needs to be 
settled in formulating a series of tolerances 
for cylindrical fits is whether the shaft, or 
the hole, is to be taken as the basis — i.e. as 
the member which shall, as nearly as possible, 
remain invariable, while the different classes 
of fit are secured by varying the dimensions 
of the other. In the original report of the 
B.E.S.A. referred to above, a shaft basis was 
adopted, partly for the reason that in manu- 
facture it is more easy to produce shafts than 
holes true to a proscribed dimension, but 
more particularly because in certain cases it 
is necessary to make a number of fits of differ- 
ing classes on a single parallel shaft, a circum- 
stance which docs not apply to the hole. 
Modern improvements in methods of pro- 
duction have, however, very considerably 
minimised the importance of the first reason, 
whiles in practice it is found that in general 
work. questions of the cost of upkeep of tools, 
such as drills, reamers, and broaches, and of 
the necessary gauges, for a large variety of 
holes, far outweigh the advantages gained in 
a limited number of cases frtjin the second. 
Xt is no doubt as a result of this that the 
B.B.B.A. report has remained so largely a 
dead letter. It is impossi])lc always to work 
on a hole basis. In certain ciises, e.g. mill- 
wrighting, the shaft basis is essential, but for 
the majority of work the hole basis is to be 
preferred. The B.E.S.A. Committee, in re- 
considering their proposals, have now agreed 
to the adoption of the hole basis as standard, 
with the facultative use of an alternative shaft 
basis for special requirements. The same 
course has bean adopt^ in two recent reports 
issued by the corresponding Swiss and German 
Associations. 

(ii.) UnikUeral and Bilateral Tolerances . — 
Whether shaft or hole be taken as basis, it is 
natural to make the invariable member true 
to nominal size, though, provided the differ- 
ences between shaft and hole for the various 
classes of fit are suitably maintained, it is, 
strictly speaking, immaterial whether the 
invariable member be nominal size or not. 
But errors of workmanship have to l>e pro- 
vided for, and the invariable member cannot 
be made exactly nominal size. And concern- 
ing the proper distribution of the necessary 
tolerance on this meml)er there is a very 
marked cleavage of opinion. According 
one school of thought the aim should be to 
get the majority of the work as close to nominal 
mm m possible, with the average, if possible, 


correct. As a consequence they advocate 
distributing the tolerance partly on one side, 
and partly on the other side, of the nominal. 
Such a distribution is termed “ bilateraV 
The division of the tolerance may be either 
equal or unequal. In the Newall system of 
limits, which has considerable vogue in Great 
Britain, owing to the fact that gauges adapted 
to it have been commercially obtainable, the 
division is asymmetrical. An asymmetrical 
system may be advocated partly for reasons 
connected with the wear of tools and 
gauges. But the principal reason usually 
brought forward by those who favour it is 
that in practice the work tends to chng to the 
“ Go ” gauge, so that the average product, 
which they desire to see of nominal dimensions, 
does not fall -on the mean of the two limits. In 
reply to this it can. be said that if it be the 
case, then either 

(а) The tolerances are unnecessarily wide, 
so that the workman has no difficulty in 
stopping his operations at a point after the 
“ Go ” gauge passes, hut still a long way 
before the “ Not-Go ” gauge would pass ; or 

(б) He does not understand the first prin- 
ciple of the limit-gauge system, and is wasting 
his time through an instinct inherited from 
the procedure adopted for use with a single 
gauge, which makes him try to get his w'ork 
only just to pass the “ Go ” gauge, whereas 
his object should bo merely to get it between 
the gauges. 

The other school of thought maintains that 
the nominal size should be, not an average on 
either side of which individual pieces of work 
may lie, but a limit such that (in the case of 
clearance tits) no hole shall lie below it, and 
no shaft above it. All the tolerance on the 
invariable member, therefore, must lie on on© 
side of the nominal— positive if the hole basis 
be chosen, negative for the shaft basis. This is 
termed the unilateral system. 

It may be said at once that while there is 
no conclusive argument in favour of either the 
unilateral or the bilateral system, on first 
principles the unilateral system is to be pre- 
ferred. In the case of a large majority of fits 
the nominal dimension becomes the boundary 
between the hole and the shaft. The two 
schools of thought are, however, pretty 
evenly divided, and as a result the ulti- 
mate decision can only be that of a 
majority, and in consequence, to some extent, 
arbitrary. 

The principal arguments adduced in favour 
of the bilateral system are as follows : 

(a) That it brings the average work as near 
as possible to nominal size. 

(h) That it is advantageous iia regards life 
of tools. 

(c) That existing standard products, e.g. 
ball-races, are made on this basis, and that it is 
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desirable to maintain interchangeability with 

these, , 

{d) That many of the firms who at present 
use limit gauges already employ the system 
and have to be prepared to supply spare parts 
for products of existing types ; and that it 
would be extremely costly to change all their 
tools and gauges to suit a new system. 

With regard to these arguments it may be 

said in turn : . 

(a) There is no intrinsic virtue in the 
nominal size. Provided the allowances and 
tolerances were kept the same, an alteration 
of a few thousandths of an inch in the 
nominal size could have no efiect on the 
functioning. This, therefore, ^ is purely a 
sentimental argument. The point which does 
arise is this. What are the relative merits ot 
a system in which the same average size is main- 
tained, for all holes, whatever their grade (^.e. 
for all different tolerances), as against one m 
which the average size of the hole varies with 
the tolerance, but no hole is smaller than some 
constant fixed limit ‘i The objection to the 
former, in the case of clearance fits (which 
form by far the largest number to be dealt 
with), is that the lower limit for the hole is less 
for a low-grade hole than for a high-grade one, 
so that a low-grade hole may give a less sllow- 
anoe than a high-grade one, when paired with 
shafts of the same class. A corresponding 
objection applies to the unilateral hole in the 
case of interference fits, but this is 
importance, as the number of cases to be dealt 
with is smaller, and interchangeability is not 
so necessary in this class of work. 

(6) This argument depends largely on the 
fact that at present reamers, etc., are supplied 
commercially adjusted as close as possible to 
nominal size. If the unilateral system were 
adopted such tools would have to be made 
initially above nominal size, and it, would be the 
worn and readjusted reamer that would have 
to be used for the highest grade holes, whereas 
on the bilateral system the worn reamer serves 
for the lower grades. But the maximum 
possible life for a fixed reamer is secured in 
either case by making it initially on the upper 
limit for the lowest grade hole. Then as it 
wears it becomes, on the bilateral system, 
suited first for the higher grades, and subse- 
quently on further wear is once more suited 
only for the lower grades, at the other end of 
their tolerance. On the unilateral system 
it is at the end of the life of the tool that 
it becomes suitable for the highest grade 
work, but the total life depends simply on 
the total tolerance for the coarsest hole, and 
is the same in either case. If adjustable 
reamers arc employed the argument ceases to 
have weight. 

(c) The answer to this argument is simply 
that if a new standard wore universally 


adopted makers of such products would fall 
into line. 

(d) With regard to this, there are probably 
an equal number of firms at present pledged to 
the unilateral system, and their difficulties 
would be equally great if the bilateral systems 
were adopted as standard. There are also, 
however, a great number of firms still working 
on the old Whitworth system, to “ standard ” 
gauges. And it is evident that it would be a 
great convenience to such firms in adopting a 
new “limit” system, if the low or “Go” 
limit for the hole remained nominal size in all 
cases, as it is their present practice to make it. 

As remarked before, none of these argu- 
ments is conclusive, in either direction. It is 
generally agreed that a universal standard, if 
it could be adopted, would be of immense 
benefit to the industry. And the desideratum, 
of course, is the greatest good of the greatest 
number. In this sense the general trend of the 
arguments seems to favour slightly the uni- 
lateral system, and this system has so far 
received approval by a small majority at all 
meetings of the B.EaS.A. Committees which 
have been dealing with the matter. It^ has 
also been adopted in the reports of the Swiss 
and German associations already referred to. 

It is of course necessary to find some moans 
of bridging over the transition i)ori()d as easily 
as possible in the case of firms at present using 
the bilateral system. To this end it has bcfui 
proposed to adopt a system of shaft tolerances 
giving rise to a series of shafts which, by suit- 
able choice, should be, as far as possible, 
suitable for use with holes produced on either 
system, and to recommend the definite and 
immediate adoption of this series of shafts as 
standard, coupled with the recommendation 
that for all new designs the unilateral boles 
should be adopted also. 

§ (31) Systems oe Limits, (i.) of 

Tolerance and Allowance,— -Tho dific^reut types 
of law governing the relation of tolerance to 
diameter for difieront clasHes of work may all 
be comprised in a single formula c)f the general 
character 

Tr=a + K^D + eI>, 

where T is the tolerance, 1) is the nominal 
diameter, and n, 6, and c are constants suited 
to the grade and class of work conceived, any 
one or more of which, in particular oases, may 
be zero. 

In the original report of the B.R.fi.A., which 
dealt with clearance fits only, the law adopted 
was 

T=6s/D 

simply. The reason for the adoption of this 
formula was mainly empirical, based on actual 
measurements t>f a large number of samples of 
work of all kinds, which were carried out by 
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Mr. S. W. Attwell of the National Physical 
Laboratory. At the time that those measure- 
ments were made limit systems were not much 
in vogue, and since they were made methods of 
production have been very considerably im- 
proved, particularly owing to the development 
of grinding machinery. It does not follow, 
therefore, that the conclusions arrived at are 
necessarily suited to work produced under a 
limit system, or under modern conditions. 
None the less, all evidence seems to show that 
for clearance fits at any rate this type of law 
is well suited both for tolerances and allow- 
ances, and it has been generally adopted in 
most of the systems proposed. 

An alternative proposal is to take merely a 
series of constant tolerances (T-a) and to 
make these ap])licablo to all sizes, choosing for 
any particular size the tolerance appropriate 
to the particular class of fit desired. It may 
bo doubted, however, if a scheme of this 
nature is sufficiently elastic to bo adaptable for 
all varieties of work. 

I^'or interference fits, the law for obstruction 
should theoretically bo cD simply, if the 
material is to be stressed to the same fraction 
of its clastic limit in cases of similar geometrical 
proportions but varying sizes. The cases 
which arise vary so much, however, in respect 
both of mat(U‘iala employed and of ratios 
of kuigth and thickness to diameter, that it 
is almost impossible to lay down any scries 
of values for the constant c which would be 
likely to cover all cas(^H. The practice in 
different works, and for different purposes, 
varies l>etween the extreme limits of the 
formulae 1' ~a and T -rl), Hince in this 
(5la8s of fit subscMiuent separation and re- 
assembly of the parts is rarely likely to bo 
required, interchangeability is much less im- 
portant than is the case with clearance fits, to 
which in the rest of this discussion wo shall 
mostly confine our attention. 

Before leaving the matter, however, we may 
renjark that a great simplification of the 
system is effected in practice if the laws for 
tolerance and allowance are the same, since in 
this case, and only in this case, we are able 
to make the oonsecutivo limit lines of the 
system serve as com f non boundaries between 
shafts corresponding to two consecutive classes 
of work. In the case of interference fits a 
tefieranca of the form T-cD leads either to 
unnecessarily large tolerances on the bigger 
diameters, or teJ inconveniently small ones on 
small diameters, and there is no reast)n in the 
nature of the processes of manufacture why 
the iolmnee should be different for interference 
and for clearance fits. Consequently the 
law appears the numt suitable general law for 
tolerances, but if this be adopted in conjunc- 
tion with a cD law of obstruction for interfer- 
ence fits the limit lines in this class cannot 


form common boundaries hetw^een the con- 
secutive grades. This constitutes another 
difficulty in formulating a system of limits 
for interference fits. 

(ii.) Step Systems . — The direct application of 
a mathematical law such as T — b\lt> to the 
formation of a series of tolerances for practical 
use is not convenient, as it involves reference 
either to a chart or to tables of unwieldy 
proportions. It is customary, therefore, to 
approximate to the smooth curve given by the 
theoretical formula by means of a series of 
steps, the tolerance remaining constant over 
a certain range of sizes, then increasing by 
some finite amount, remaining constant over 
a further range of sizes, increasing again, and 
so on. The word “ range ” is used to denote 
any group of sizes over which the tolerance 
remains constant, and the amounts by which 
the limits change in passing from one range to 
the next are termed “ steps.” 

In a chart such as that suggested in Fig. 16, 
each of the stepped lines is known as a limit 
line, and the 

tolerance per- 8 | j i* | I i" I I | I I T~ 
mitted on work I 

of a particular «TZZZZZZZZZZZZZTZ 

size and class |ZZZ 

lies between ^ 

limits given by ® ZZZZZZZZZZZZ?i?5^^Z ° 

the two ap- 

propriate lines ' 

for the size in I'lG* 

question. It is 

not essential that all the stops along any 
one limit lino should bo equal ; for the 
larger sizes, where the whole tolerances are 
larger, greater steps and longer ranges are 
permissible. The maintenance of uniform 
steps along any one limit line leads, however, 
to a oonveniont simplification in practice, for, 
as Mr. Hedley Thompson has pointed out, if 
the steps are equal, then, for the \^]) law, the 
lengths of the ranges form a simple arithmetical^ 
progression. 

This may be proved simply as follows. 
Suppose we have a parabola y — a + hJx (Fig. 
17), and lot us consider a series of ranges, 
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starting at the origin, and of lengths given by 
the successive terms of the arithmetical pro- 
gression, 2«, Zs, ... ns^ .. . 

Then the sum of the Ist n ranges « {«(« I 1)/2U, 
and the sum of the Ist (a- 1) ranges «« l)np2}s. 
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Whence D„, the mean diameter of the «th range, is 
in’s. 

The ordinate at this point is 

~a + b ^/ - :< n, 

and the difference between the ^ith and of 

such ordinates is constant and equal to b Js/2. 

Putting r for b\Q2 and k=alr, we may then re- 
write the tolerance (or allowance) on the nth range 

=r><(kx7i) simply. 

The factor r has been called by Mr. Thompson 
the “ range factor ” ; is the “ range num- 
ber ” ; and (k+n) is known as the “size 
multiplier.” 

It will be noticed that for a strictly parabolic 
law, a, and therefore k, are zero. And if we 
'had to deal with a range of sizes extending 
right down to nothing, we should have no 
option but to keep them so. It is generally 
felt, however, that for the smallest sizes 
commonly met with in practice the pure 
parabolic law tends to give tolerances incon- 
veniently small, and the addition of the small 
constant term (represented by a and k) is made 
in order to increase the tolerances for small 
work, without appreciably affecting those on 
larger sizes. 

When we come to consider the magnitude of 
the steps (ie. of the range factor r) it is 
obviously desirable that they should be kept 
reasonably small, or there will be too great a 
disparity between the tolerances and allow- 
ances assigned to work of closely the same size, 
on either side of a step. On the other hand, 
if the step is too small, the amounts involved 
become difficult to measure in the workshop, 
and the number of ranges has to be increased, 
with a corresponding increase in the com- 
plexity of the tables involved. In cases where 
the total tolerances and allowances are greater, 
the steps also can naturally be increased, with- 
out introducing too marked discontinuities. 

Probably the most generally acceptable step 
is one of 0-0002", or some multiple thereof. 
This is small enough not to give sudden jumps 
in passing from range to range, and large 
enough to be measured without difficulty by 
a micrometer. Its multiples include all the 
integral thousandths of an inch, and it is 
conveniently translatable into metric units, as 
0-005 mm. Its multiples therefore include all 
the hundredths and half-hundredths of milli- 
metres, without involving smaller fractions 
outside the range of ordinary workshop 
measurement. 

It should be noted, however, that although toler- 
ances and allowances, involving only relatively 


small multiples of 0-0002", can be translated into 
millimetres in this way, the actual diameters, and 
the limits of the various ranges, have to be converted 
by means of the factor 1 inch := 25-4 mni., and conse- 
quently do not round off automatically to convenient 
metric figures. If, however, these larger dimensions 
be rounded off to the nearest 0-005 mm., work con- 
structed to the converted tables will in all cases he 
within 0-0025 mm. (0-0001 inch) of corresponding 
work constructed to the original tables in English 
units, and consequently it becomes possible to manu- 
facture with sufficiently approximate agreement to 
secure general interchangeability between work 
made on the two systems. 

A number of tolerance systems have been 
put forward, notably by Messrs. Nowall 
Engineering Co. (England), C. E. Johansson 
(Sweden), Ludwig Loewe (Berlin), by the 
B.E.S.A., and by the Swiss and German 
Standards Associations, and a comparison of 
all these shows quite remarkable empirical 
agreement as to the general magnitude of the 
tolerances suitable for ordinary running tits. 

If we decide on a range factor r=:.0"-0002, 
and make ^" = l, then the assumption of a 
particular tolerance or allowance on one 
particular diameter is sufficient to determine 
the ranges, and from them all other toloranc(‘S 
of the same class. For example, lot us sujipose 
the tolerance on a IJ" normal running shaft 
to be 0"-0012. This will be in general con- 
formity with the trend of the various systems 
mentioned. Then 0-0012 ==0-0002(1 i-w) so 
that ^^ = 5, and the IJ"" shaft must lie in the 
fifth range. If we suppose that it is the mean 
diameter of the range we have = 
which gives us 

lj"=4x25^ 

or 5 =^ inch, 

and the ranges are, therefore, 0"-l, 0"-2, 
0"-3 . . . etc. 

This appears to be a convenient series of 
ranges. It has been objected to it that the 
ranges are short, and the changes of tolerance 
correspondingly many. It should be noted, 
however, that any increase in the length of the 
range (following the same the{)retical formula) 
must be accompanied by an increase in the 
magnitude of the step, which may be objection- 
able in other ways. And a frequent change of 
i tolerance with diameter is not ac(*ompanied 
by any increase in the number of gauges and 
tools required, since these are necessarily 
different for every nominal dian\eter. 

We have next to consider the relation of 
tolerance to allowance. It is frequently argued 
that a somewhat wider tolerance is desirable 
for the hole than for the shaft, owing to the 
greater difficulty in its production. With 
modem improvements in methods of produc- 
tion it is doubtful whether tiff® argument 
carries very much weight, and for the normal 
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running shaft and hole the B.E.S.A. Committee 
has provisionally adopted equal tolerances for 
shaft and hole, with an allowance (or minimum 
clearance) of times the tolerance. 

Accepting the above series of ranges, we then 
have for the four limits involved in this class 
and grade of work : 

Max. hole . . . +0-0002(1 +'/i) 

Min. hole . . . 0-0000 

Max. shaft. . . - 0-0003(1 +?i) 

Min. shaft . . . - 0-0005(1 +?i) 

It is generally agreed also that with increas- 
ing allowances increased tolerances can be 
permitted, and making use of this fact, bearing 
in mind the desirability of maintaining common 
boundaries, and taking advantage of the 
po8sil)ility of finer tolerances on the shaft for 
the closer classes of fit, the following series of 
shafts may bo employed with the normal hole, 
to give the results indicated. 


to carry the distinction a stage further. It 
is not difficult to devise a variety of types of 
indicator of extremely high sensitivity, but 
an increase in sensitivity is of no intrinsic 
value unless it can be associated with a 
machine of appropriate design to avoid the 
occurrence, from any cause, of errors in excess 
of the amount which can be indicated. More- 
over, an indicator, in itself, affords no means 
of actually measuring the differences between 
two objects to be compared. Essentially it 
serves only to show that the conditions of 
measurement have been accurately repeated, 
leaving the measurement itself to be made 
by other means. And in this case it is clearly 
of no value to have an indicator whose sensi- 
tivity far exceeds the accuracy of the actual 
means of measurement. The measuring 
appliance also, whatever form it may take, 
has to be calibrated. And it would be equally 
useless to have a measuring 


(values of r ; 
imit--0’0001). 

Fit in Normal 
Unilateral Hole, 

Fit in Normal 
Bilateral Hohj, 
r — h 0*0001, 

Max. j Min. 

r«0, +0*0002. 

-,0*0001. 

H-3 

.. +2 

Light driving 

Driving 

+ 2 

+1 .. 

Heavy keying 

Light driving 


+ii .. +i 

Medium keying 


'h 1 

0 .. 

Light keying 

Heavy keying 


-h jjf . . ^ 

Push 

Medium keying 

0 

--1 .. 

Light push or spigot 

Light keying 



Sliding 

Push 

^1 

- 2 

Easy sliding 

Light push or spigot 


.. -3 

(lose nmning 

Sliding 



Normal running 

Running 

-5 

I . . - 8 . . 

Easy running 

Easy running 


apparatus capable of reading 
to extremely high accuracy 
unless means of calibration 
were available by which the 
values of the readings could 
be established to the same 
accuracy, and the design of 
the rest of the apparatus, 
and the conditions of work- 
ing, enabled readings of this 
accuracy to bo reproduced. 

Indicators are of two kinds. 
In the one kind, which may 
be called the “ fiducial ” 
indicator, and of which a 
typical example is to be found 
in the method of observing a 


It will bo seen from this table that the 
suggested sories of shafts by suitable selection 
gives a reasonably satisfactory arrangement, 
when taken in conjunction with either the 
unilateral or the bilateral hole. And it would 
appear to be a reasonable proposal to stand- 
aixiise immediately some such series of shafts, 
and to recommend manufacturers to conform 
to this forthwith, and then gradually to adopt 
the unilateral hole for all purposes, as now 
designs were put into production. In this 
way eventual uniformity of practioo might be 
hoped for. 

IX, Bbsion ani> Use of METKOhOoiCAi. 

Apparatus 

§ (32) Indicators and Measurers, (i.) 
Their Funciions.-^'Wei have indicated in 
§ (5) (iv.) the necessity of keeping a dear 
distinction l>etween relative and absolute 
accuracy of mcMurement. In designing 
apparatus for metrological purposes, as indeed 
for any precise scientific meiwurement, it is 
important tf) bear this in mind, and, in fact, 


contact by listening to the make and break 
of a telephone circuit, wo learn only yes ” 
or “ no ” ; there is no indication given as to 
the amount by which the parts are out of 
contact at any instant previous to the receipt 
of the signal. 'The gravity pieces used with 
the Whitworth or Pratt & Whitney types 
of measuring machine are another example of 
this kind of indicator. 

In the second, and more common, kind of 
indicator (which wo may term a “ reading ” 
indicator) a pointer, or spot of light, or some 
similar object, is made to move past a scale ; 
a warning is given by the movement of the 
indicator when the conditions of repetition 
are approaching fulfilment, and an estimate 
can bo made of the accuracy with which the 
re|)etition has been effected. 

In many cases it is possible to ensure the 
repetition of the conditions of observation by 
mechanical or other means, more closely than 
can be done by the use of the indicator itself. 
In such oases, if suitable means of calibration 
are available, the rdle t)f the indicator may 
be changed into that of measurer, and the 
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apparatus becomes a pure comparator, capable 
of measuring -with high accuracy differences 
limited to the small amounts covered by the 
range of its scale. 

For the measurement of larger differences, 
however, special measuring devices, as distinct 
from indicators, have to be employed. Such 
are the scale and vernier, and, by far the most 
generally employed, the micrometer screw. 
And it is worthy of remark that practically 
every precise scientific operation reduces itself 
in the end to the devising and use of suitable 
means and apparatus by which the pheno- 
menon to be observed can be translated into 
some form of motion or record measurable 
on a linear scale. There are apparent excep- 
tions to this rule, as, for example, the deter- 
mination of electric current by means of the 
silver voltameter. But it is to be noticed that 
even here the weighing of the silver deposit 
reduces itself to observations of the movement 
of the pointer of a balance across its scale. 
The reason for this, no doubt, is threefold. 
Firstly, the mind more readily conceives the 
relative magnitudes of objects represented on 
a simple linear diagram than in any other way. 
Secondly, the linear scale is continuous — i.e. 
it lends itself to subdivision by simple means, 
and, provided circumstances are such that 
no sudden irregularities in the results are to 
be expected, this process of subdivision is a 
sufficient means of estimating the smaller 
changes in the quantity being measured, 
without the need of special calibration for 
each point on the scale that may be used. 
Other scales which might be employed are 
less advantageous in this respect. The scale 
of time, though in itself continuous, depends 
for its own representation on scales of length ; 
for example, on the circumference of the dial 
of a clock, or the length of a trace on a chrono- 
graph record. The scale of mass, in its concrete 
manifestation at any rate, is discontinuous, 
consisting of a number of discrete pieces of 
material whose relationships with each other 
are known, but for interpolation between 
which it is necessary to build up suitable 
combinations by addition, and finally, for 
the ultimate subdivision, to refer to the 
movement of one of them upon a scale of 
length — the rider beam of a balance — or to 
the displacement of the beam itself. Thirdly, 
though this has a bearing on experimental 
convenience only in those cases where auto- 
graphic records of results are desired, the 
linear scale is an essential feature of those 
graphical methods which so frequently offer 
the most convenient means of describing the 
results obtained. It thus happens that both 
indicators (of the second kind) and measuring 
devices are almost invariably devised with 
the object of reducing the quantity to be 
measured to some form of linear record. 


The screw micrometer is for many purposes 
the most convenient device for measuring, 
and i^articularly for subdividing, such a 
record. It is, how^ever, usually more difficult 
to achieve high accuracy of subdivision by 
any kind of measuring device than it is to 
do so (over a limited range) by means of a 
reading indicator. The screw micrometer, 
apart from unavoidable imperfections of 
manufacture, is affected by variations in the 
tliickness of the oil film betw^een the screw 
and its nut, and its indications, in the most 
favourable circumstances, are not reliable to 
anything closer than 0'"-00001 of direct linear 
movement. An interesting example of an 
instrument combining in small cotnpaas the 
functions both of a fiducial indicator and 
measurer is to be found in the micrometer 
microscope, in which the fiducial setting is 
made by adjusting to equality the spaces 
between the image of a moving lino, and a 
pair of wires fixed in a frame in the focal 
plane of the eyepiece, which frame is moved 
by a micrometer screw which serves to give 
the measurement of the motion of the lino 
observed. 

(ii.) Calibration of an Indicator , — Wc have 
next to consider the process of calibrating 
either a reading indicator or a measurer. If 
the accuracy desired in any new piece of 
apparatus is no higher than has already been 
attained by other means, it is obvious that 
no difficulty will arise in effecting the necessary 
calibration. But suppose our aim is to achieve 
an advance in accuracy beyond any previous 
attainment. Then clearly we have no pre- 
knowledge of any existing standards which 
will enable us to effect such . calibration 
directly. In such case the apparatus must 
ho made self-calibrating, and for this reliance 
has usually to he placed on the continuity of 
the phenomena and of their recorded effects. 
It is easiest to deal with this by conaidering a 
concrete case — e.g, the measurement t)f end- 
gauges. 

The process of calibration of the 4^ slip gang© 
comparator (“Gauges,^’ § (82)) to the accuracy 
of a millionth of an inch, will bo typical. We 
assume in the first place that we have a series 
of gauges, previously standardised by other 
less accurate methods, whose sizes are all 
known, say, to one hundred-thousandth of an 
inch. And let them include a series O'^TOOO, 
O^'lOOl, 0''*1(K)2 . . . O'^-IOIO, whose nominal 
sizes differ by 0^*0001. We shall assume further 
that none of this latter series is in error by 
more than 0"'*00001, so that their differences 
are known to b© correct, from the previous 
standardisation, within ±(K-00002. In other 
words, we assume that the differences of 
O^’OOOl are known to be defined, by meaios 
of these gauges, to an accuracy of ± 20 j:>er 
cent only. A set of gaug^ giving nomiaal 
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differences of 0''''-0001 would not be of much 
value unless the differences were accurate at 
least to this degree. 

The scale of the indicator is capable of 
showing differences up to 0"-0002 as a 
maximum, a movement of the spot of light 
of roughly 3" corresponding to 0''-0001 
movement of the measuring anvil. Our 
first operation is to put up a temporary scale, 
uniformly divided — say to 1/10 inch; we 
then insert the 0 ''''TOOO gauge in the machine 
and adjust the sliding anvil until the spot 
of light comes to rest on the middle division 
of the scale. Then the 0"T001 gauge is sub- 
stituted for the 0 ''* 1000 , and a note made of 
the reading of the spot. The same operation 
is repeated, using in turn the O'^TOOl and 
0''T002, the 0''‘1002 and 0''T003, and so on, to 
the O'^TGOO and 0"* 1010 gauges. The mean of all 
these readings gives a reading corresponding to 
the moan of all the diferencesO'^TOOl - 0"TOOO, 
0"-1002-0"-1001 . . . 0"-1010-0"-1009~-ifi.to 
one-tenth of the difference 0"T010 ~0''T000 — 
and hence, in accordance with our assump- 
tion, to one-t(mth of 0"-0010 ± 0 '^ - 00002 , or to 
0"-0()0l .10" -CM 10002. We then go through the 
same procedure in the reverse order, starting 
with tile 0''-1010 gauge indicating in the middle 
of the scale, and reducung, instead of increasing, 
step by step, and so find a second moan 
reading corresponding with a movement of 
O^-dOOl in the oiiposite direction, also within 
i 0 ^*()(K) 002 . 

If the magnitudes of these two moan read- 
ings are equal wo have a first confirmation 
that the ii^sumption of continuity and uni- 
formity of s<!ale is justifiable. The truth of 
this assumjition can bo further tested by 
determining the scale interval corresponding 
to 0 ''*() 00 l at other parts of the scale— e.< 7 . 
from -0"-()0005to +0^-00005. 

We then make a new scale, with three main 
<li visions separated by intervals correspond- 
ing to the two mean readings just obtained, 
and we subdivide each of these intervals 
equally into smaller divisions each correspond- 
ing to 0 ''* 000 ()l, and presumably, therefore, 
representing this amount correctly within 
O'^-OfKXKKlg. One - tenth of one of these 
smaller divisions— ie. about 0'^*03 — then corre- 
sponds to 0'''00(KX)1, and is easily read by 
the eye. If the assumption of continuity and 
uniformity is justified any rciading taken on 
this scale will then Ix^ correct within the same 
proportumate aocuracy as the two main 
divisions have been established— ie. one 
part in IK)— and no reading not exceeding 
5 hundred - thousandths of an inoh should 
therefore be affected by error exceeding one- 
millionth <if an inch due to the basis of 
calibration- 

We next make um^ of the machine, with the 
scale so prepared, to carry out a complete 


new intercomparison of the whole set of gauges, 
from V downwards, in accordance with some 
scheme such as that described in “Gauges,” 
§ (15). We must make the assumption that 
the individual errors of the larger gauges 
are not too great to allow all the necessary 
intercomparisons to be made within the range 
( 0 "''- 0002 ) of the scale. Let us suppose that 
the larger gauges {!" to 4''') are all correct 
within 1 part in 100,000 of their respective 
lengths, while those up to 1" are correct 
within 0'''-00001. Then the largest difference 
which would possibly need to be measured 
in any comparison would be ± 0''-00008, which 
might occur in comparing the 4" with the 
I" + 3" gauges. This would be measured to 
an accuracy of 0''-00008/50=0"-000001(j. In 
the mathematical working up of the results 
to determine the l'\ 2 '', and 3" gauges in terms 
of the 4'', however, only one- quarter of this 
error would be associated with the I" gauge, 
and three-quarters with the 3'' gauge, and 
similarly with each of the other observations. 
The 1 " gauge is thus now determined, in 
terms of the 4" gauge, to an accuracy of 
O^-OOGGOO^ so far as this source of error is 
concerned. 

If, however, wc consider that 0''-000001 is 
the limit of accuracy of repetition and reading 
of the machine, this amount would have to 
ho added to that obtained above, making the 
total possible observational error of the I" 
gauge, in terms of the 4'", O'^-OOGOOl^. In 
addition we have the uncertainty as to the 
real value of the 4" gauge. Our new api^aratus 
t(‘lls US nothing about this, and we have to 
accept the former uncertainty, which wo 
assumed was 0 "- 00001 . This is transmitted, 
pro mta, to the new determination of the 
I"' gauge, which finally, therefore, is known, 
in absolute size, to 0^-000004 ( 000001 4 
+ 0 '^* 0000025 ), as against 0"'-00001 previously. 

In the remaining comparisons, with the 
groups of smaller gauges, no total difference 
between any two pairs greater than 0^-00004 
can arise, and the possible error of any 
observed difference, due to the imperfect 
calibration of the scale, therefore, cannot 
exceed 0'^*000000{). The calculated value of 
any one of the series of the gauges of approxi- 
mately ^i^th thickness will be affected by 
the following possible errors : 

X 0'^*(KKK}04 (proportion of absolute error of 
l^gaugo), 

^ O^'OOOOOOa (proportion of absolute calibra- 
tion error), 

0^ '000001 (error of observation), 

making a total possible error of 0 ^- 000001 ^ in 
the determination of its absolute size, as 
compared with 0*00001 previously. 

Wa are now in a position to redetermine 
more accurately the cahbration of the scale, 
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and start again. It should be noted that the 
observations already made do not need to 
be repeated. All that needs to be done is to 
revise the observational values in terms of 
the corrections to the old calibration of the 
scale which can be deduced from the new 
determination of the gauges, and repeat the 
calculations. If this process gives rise to 
changes in the calculated values of the gauges 
exceeding the limit of accuracy of observation, 
it must be repeated a second time, and so on, 
until finally further repetitions lead to no 
changes of sensible magnitude. We then have 
final values for the gauges, determined to the 
best accuracy of which the machine is capable, 
and are at the same time in a position to 
provide a final, and correctly calibrated, scale 
for the machine. 

In all the above argument we have taken 
no account of the improvement in accuracy 
which arises from taking means of a large 
number of observations. We have considered 
only the limits of error which may enter into 
our results from various sources on the 
supposition that just sufficient observations 
are taken to make the solution of the problem 
determinate. 

Let us now see what are the essential factors 
of the procedure, 

(a) We must have some means of effecting 
a preliminary approximate calibration of the 
scale, by the use of quantities previously 
standardised to a lower order of accuracy. 
In the example we have taken we were able 
to effect this particularly well, owing to having 
a number of established differences of O'^-OOOl 
of which the sum was known to the same 
accuracy as each individually, and the mean 
consequently to considerably higher accuracy. 
Had this not been the case, the procedure 
would have been the same, but we should not 
have achieved so good an approximation to 
the correct calibration at the first attempt. 

(b) The scale must be continuous, uniform, 
and capable of repetition to the accuracy it is 
desired to attain. This is easily tested by 
repeating the same measurement a number 
of times, and at different parts of the scale. 
The necessity of this condition lies in the fact 
that by virtue of it alone are we able to sub- 
^vide our roughly calibrated scale into smaller 
intervals, each of which can be assumed known 
to the same proportional, and, therefore, to 
higher absolute, accuracy than the whole. If 
the scale be not uniform, progress can only 
be made if it is possible to ascertain, with 
sufficient accuracy, the amount of the devia- 
tions from uniformity. It is hardly necessary 
here to discuss in detail the additional com- 
plication which is thus introduced. 

(c) The quantities we use for the new ■ 
standardisation must be correct within an - 
accuracy which enables them to be redeter- I ] 


> mined by the use of a portion only of the new 
f scale, and so to a higher relative accuracy 
• than that previously existing, by which the 
' whole length of the scale was adjusted. This 
would have been absolutely essential to any 
advance had we not started with the initial 
advantage referred to in (a) above. 

(d) For absolute accuracy, except in the 
case of a direct comparison with one of the 
three fundamental standards, we are dependent 
on the accuracy with which we are able by 
other means to effect the transition from those 
standards. The accuracy then attainable is 
of course proportional to the magnitude of 
the quantity being measured, up to a limit 
imposed by the accuracy of reading of which 
the apparatus is capable. 

It will be found that the above conditions 
apply to a very large number of cases. There 
are, however, other cases in which the means 
of measurement may already bo in advance 
of the means of indicating, and whore the 
first condition for an increase in instrumental 
accuracy is the provision of a more sensitive 
indicator. One example of such a case which 
readily occurs to the mind is that of reading 
barometric pressure by comparing the height 
of a column of mercury against a scale. The 
accuracy with which a scale can bo calibrated 
and read is at present far in advance of that 
with which the settings on the mercury 
surfaces can be determined. 

§ ( 33 ) Measured and Manufactured 
Accuracy. — The third of the conditions of 
the last section leads to the consideration of 
an interesting point. In the measurement of 
natural phenomena--e.gf. the wave-length of a 
certain spectrum line— the only limit to the 
accuracy which may be attained (other tlian 
that imposed by the delicacy of the means 
of measurement available) lies in the constancy 
with which it is possible to reproducer the 
phenomenon. The various spectral lines are 
known to he non-homogeneous, in varying 
degree, and it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that by varying the conditions of production 
— e.g, ^ the temperature and pressure of the 
radiating molecules- — a change in distribution, 
and consequently in the mean wave-length 
of the line, might be produced. In this case, 
by carefully specifying the exact conditions 
under which the radiation is to he produced, 
an improvement in accuracy is to Iw expectwi. 

But in measuring manufactured products 
(and such measurement almost invariably 
forms a link in the chain of operations by 
which any natural phenomenon has to be 
measured) it is clearly impossible to attain 
increased accuracy by merely improving the 
means of measurement. The accuracy of the 
thing measured must also be increased pmi 
passu. There would, for example, have l>ean 
no use m constructing a machine capable of 
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measuring slip gauges to O^'-OOOOOl if gauges 
had not already been manufactured with 
suidaccs flat and parallel within 0"-00001. 
Had the surfaces deviated from flatness or 
parallelism by more than this amount their 
thickness would have been so lacking in uni- 
formity that they could hardly have been said 
to possess a measurement, capable of defini- 
tion, to the accuracy of 0"*000001. 

But there may be cases, though they are 
rare, in which greater accuracy is attainable 
by the processes of manufacture than in the 
operations of measurement. A case in which 
this condition is approached is to be found 
in the method of manufacturing slip gauges 
devised by the present writer in conjunction 
with Mr. A. J. C. Brookes, and described in 
“Gauges,” § (5) (iv.). In this process 8 (ora 
multiple of 8) pieces are produced together, each 
of which is necessarily equal, within very fine 
limits of accuracy, to every other of the set. 
Theoretically the equality obtained is exact, 
and not the result of trial and error, or gradual 
approximation. This being the case, if the 
variations between the individual pieces of a 
set are not measurable by means of the 
apparatus available, an improved measure- 
ment of any one of them will be obtained by 
adding the whole 8 together, and comparing the 
sum of them with a standard of 8 times their 
nominal dimension. Dividing the result of 
this cornpariHon by 8, the value of each piece 
is then determined, on the assumption of 
munufactumi equality, to 8 times the accuracy 
of which the metiauring machine is directly 
capable. And it may ejisily bo possible, by 
means of a very sensitive indicator, not 
necessarily calibrated, or even suitable, for 
use as ' measurer^ to prove that the pieces 
are equal amongst themselves to the accuracy 
necessary to justify the use that has been made 
of this assumption. 

An improvement in the processes of manu- 
fa(^tu^e may thus not merely be of use as 
facilitating the application of measuring 
methods, but may itself actually afford the 
means for improved measurement. And we 
cfin carry the idea still further. Suppose we 
find by* observation with a very delicate 
fidneiai indicator that, by the process of 
manufacture, the equality obtained amongst 
the individual gauges constructed at one 
o{)eration is better than wa have any means 
of measuring. And suppose we carry the 
process of manufacture just so far that, using 
the same fiducial indicator, the sum of the 
set of 8 gauges is exactly in agreement with 
a piece which, according to our bast available 
method of measurement, is correct, Then 
wa know that, by ifm proems of manufacture, 
we have generated sizes to an aticuracy which, 
for the present, exceeds that with whicli we 
are in a position to mmture them. 


Such a reversal was, in fact, almost achieved 
by the method of manufacture in question. 
It was only by a practically simultaneous 
improvement in methods of measurement 
that the latter were enabled to hold their 
own. And at the present time there is little 
to choose in accuracy between the best 
processes of manufacture and measurement. 
Of course, exactness of manufactured size 
beyond existing powers of measurement would 
hold no practical utility. But processes of 
manufacture and measurement are both 
continually being improved, and, as we have 
seen, improvement in either facilitates further 
improvement in the other. It is interesting, 
however, to notice that while improvement 
in manufacturing accuracy normally follows 
only on the introduction of improved means 
of measurement, this is not a necessary order 
of development. 

§ (34) Details oe Construction, (i.) 
Accuracy of Guiding Surfaces, — In a large 
variety of machines measurements are made 
by the agency of parts movable subject to 
the constraint of fixed guides, and it is of 
importance to realise the magnitude of the 
errors which may be introduced by the im- 
perfections of guides. The guide is usually 
assumed to be straight, and the errors which 
may be introduced as the result of any devia- 
tion from mathematical straightness may, 
according to circumstances, be of either of 
two types, known respectively as “ sine ” and 
“ cosine ” errors. In the former typo, which 
is that of most importance, the error of 
measurement is proportional to the sine of 
the small angular error between two portions 
of the guide nominally in the same straight 
lino — i.e. to 6 ; while in the latter ty })0 it is 
proportional to (1-tho cos 0) — i.e, to 0^/2. 
The factors of proportionality, of course, 
depend upon the particular design, and have 
no necessary relation to each other, but it is 
usually easy to attain a sufficient degree of 
accuracy in construction to render the “cosine ” 
type of error negligible, and wo need only con- 
cern ourselves with errors of the “ sine ” type. 

Probably the most typical instrument, in 
which this type of error is of groat importance, 
is the cathetometer, which is used to measure 
distant objects by comparison with the move- 
ments of an observing telescopo against a 
scale attached to its guide. The incidence of 
the error is here so obvious, and its magnitude 
may be so great, that all such instruments 
' are provided with means for readjusting the 
telesoo|>e in each position in which it is used, 
' so that its optical axis is alwajm brought back 
parallel to some fixed direction, independent 
; of the accuracy of the guide, which serves only 
for rough adjustment. The fine adjustment 
j is usually effected by means of a level 
j Another example where a similar type of 
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control is effected by a slightly different 
method is to be found in the optical arrange- 
ments of the 50-metre mural base ^ at the 
National Physical Laboratory. 

In many cases, however, insufficient atten- 
tion is given to this point in the design of 
measuring apparatus. A notorious defaulter 
in this respect is the ordinary travelling micro- 
scope, another variant of which is the type of 
end-measuring machine in which there is a 
microscope, attached to the measuring head- 
stock, and reading a scale placed in some 
convenient position alongside, for the purpose 
of measuring the larger movements of the 
headstock while the micrometer screw gives 
the smaller differences. In all instruments 
of this kind there is a sine error, propor- 
tional to the angle of bend of the guide in the 
plane containing the axis of the micrometer 
and the locus of the focal point of the moving 
microscope, the multiplying factor being the 
distance between these two lines. Many such 
instruments profess to give readings to 0"-00001, 
whereas in practice it is rare to find, and 
indeed extremely difficult to make, any 
machine of this type in which errors from 
this source do not amount at least to 0"*0001. 

The correct solution of this difficulty is 
well exemplified in the type of moiisuring 
machine constructed by the Societe Oenovoiso 
(see “ Gauges,” § (74)) in w'hich the line of 
vision of the microscope lies in the prolonga- 
tion of the micrometer axis. By this means 
any error introduced by want of straightness 
in the bed of the machine is reduced to one 
of cosine type, and readily made negligible. 

In the design of measuring apparatus of 
all kinds this principle is fundamental, and 
should always be borne in mind. When 
dependence is placed on parallel motion along 
a guide, either provision should be made for 
checking and adjusting the maintenance of par- 
allelism, or preferably, if this can be effected 
without undue complication, the motion to 
be measured and the means of measurement 
should be brought into the same straight line 
— 7iot into two nominally parallel ones. 

Two devices may be mentioned by which 
the accuracy of such motions may be improved. 
The introduction of cylindrical grinding into 
the modern tool-shop has mad© it possible 
to produce highly finished cylindrical surfaces 
of great accuracy, whoso axes are necessarily 
straight, even though their surfaces may not 
be quite uniformly parallel. If a sliding piece 
in the form of a double vee rests on such a 
cylinder, with some further guide (as for 
instance a flat resting on a second similar 
cylinder placed with its axis parallel to that 
of the first), it should theoretically remain 
parallel to itself as far as motion in a plane 
parallel to that containing the axes of the 
* See “ Surveying Tapes and Wires,*' § (7), 
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two cylinders is concerned, in whatever 
position along the cylinders it is set (see Fig. 
18), in which the line AA should bo free from 
rotation in the 
plane of the 
paper. For 
many purposes 
the accuracy 
so obtained 
would be suf- 
ficient. But, 
of course, no 
workshop pro- 
cess is perfect, 

and it must be remembered that we have 
taken no account in the above argument 
of any bending of the cylindci's after 
construction, either by warping of the 
material, under their own weight, or under 
the moving load of the sliding j)artH. For all 
these reasons this typo of design, while frtv 
quently offering advantages over the more 
old-fashioned “ lathe bed ” type, is still only 
to be regarded as an approximation to the 
desired result. 

A much closer approximation to parallel 
motion can be obtained, when the amount 
of movement required is quite small, by the 
system of supporting the moving part on 
two parallel spring steel strijm, as <leHcribed 
in the article “ Gauges,” § (82), in conmudion 
with the moving barrel of the 4-m. “millionth” 
comparator. Provided side-way forceps are 
kept within suitably small limits this typ(‘. of 
support gives a perfectly parallel motion, 
though there is a slight bodily translation of 
the part in a direction perpendicular to the 
principal movement, since every point of the 
body moves, not in a straight line, but in a 
small arc of a circle. 

(ii.) “ Oeometric ” and “ Engineering ” 

Methods of Constraint . — It is frcnpiently ne- 


cessary, in the construction of all kimls of 
apparatus, to find means of hatating one part 
definitely in relation to some other fjart. 
Two entirely distinct nu* thods are available 
for achieving the desired result. 

(a) The two parts may \m carefully fitted 
to each other, so as to hear upon each other 
over considerable areas of thdr surfaces. This 
may be termed the “ Fngineering ” method. 

(b) The connection between the parts may 
be limited to the minimum that is necessary 
to prevent relative movement Iwtween them 
without imposing any restraint other than 
that which is mathematically required to con- 
trol the various possible degree's of freedom.* 
This, theoretically, demands only the fixing 
of three points in the one part in filiation to 
the other, and is termed the ” Geometric ” 
method. 

A familiar example of the geomatrio method 

» Bee “ Bclentiflc Instruments, The Beslgn of," 
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is found in the well-known method of locating 
the three feet of a tripod by means of a hole, slot, 
and plane, or, preferably, by means of three 
slots radiating from a centre. The reason 
for preferring the latter variant is twofold. 
Firstly, since the foot and its hole cannot in 
practice be mathematical points, we must 
regard them, for example, as a sphere seated 
in a conical cup, and making line contact 
along a circle, instead of point contact as 
required by the theory of the system. If 
either the sphere or the cone be slightly oval, 
the contact will be on two points only, and 
equivalent not to a point constraint, but to a 
lino constraint such as that given by a slot. 
This foot then, instead of being definitely 
located, will have one degree of freedom remain- 
ing, of very short range, it is true, but none ^ 
the loss to this extent the registration of the 
two parts will bo indefinite. Secondly, as 
a matter of manufacturing convenience, the 
three slots (!an all be made identical, and the 
three feet of the movable part can conse- 
quently be brought easily to register at the 
same distance from any desired reference 
piano on the fixed part, whereas the hole, slot, 
and plane have to be made independently of 
each other, and their different distances from 
the nfference plane carefully adjusted — by no 
means an easy operation — in order to achieve 
the same residt. 

It may be noticed that had our conical 
hole, instead of bedng nominally circular in 
sc^ction, taken the form of a hollow three- 
sided ])yramid, the Ixuiring of the spherical 
foot in it would have been (piite definite, even 
had tlui 8})here been imperfect. Such a hole, 
however, is considerably more difficult to 
makts 

T\m brings us to an interesting mathe- 
matical relationship governing constraints of 
this type. Wlum a body is free in space it 
has six degrees of freedom™— threo of trans- 
lation, and three of rotation. Every point- 
contact made on a plane destroys one of these 
degrees of freedom. To fix a point involves 
thre<^ such csontacts {as in our pyramidal hole), 
and the body has then loft only the freedom 
<ff the three rotations about this point. The 
sphere rioting in the V -groove or slot destroys 
two of these, leaving only freedom of rota- 
tion about the line joining the centres of the 
two spheres, and the last c(mtact, on the 
plane, destroys the last possibility of move- 
ment, anti completes the constraint. In the 
case of the three-slot arrangement, each slot 
destroys two degrwa of freedom, making six 
in all 

It must be noteii that in the hole, slot, and 
plane arrangcunent the slot must not bts 
perjMmdieular to the line joining the feet 
which rest in it and in the hob respectively, 
while in the threa-groovo arrangomant the 


grooves must not all be parallel to each other, 
otherwise it might be impossible to make all 
three feet register simultaneously, and even 
if they did, one degree of freedom would 
remain uncontrolled. 

Geometrical constraints are often employed 
also for the control of moving parts — a typical 
illustration being the case of the slide on two 
parallel cylindrical bars referred to in the 
last section. The slide in this case {Fig. 18) 
has five points of contact, two between each 
V and the first cylinder, and one between the 
plane and the second cylinder. There is thus 
but one degree of freedom left — that of trans- 
lation parallel to the axes of the cylinders. 

It is necessary in the design of precision 
apparatus to pay careful attention to the type 
of constraint most suitable for any particular 
conuection. Theoretically the geometrical con- 
straint is ideal, and has the great advantage 
for certain purposes that it can very readily 
be removed and replaced in exactly the same 
relative position as before. On the other 
hand, it manifestly lacks the strength and 
resistance to wear of the “ engineering ” type 
of constraint. Where there is any consider- 
able load on a slide the geometrical type is 
also very difficult to keep lubricated. The 
‘‘ fit ” of two parts to be related by the 
engineering method may be a source of 
considerable difficulty. The bed of a lathe, 
for example, even if it is of uniform section 
to start with, is liable to wear more at one 
part than another, with the result that after 
a time it becomes impossible to adjust the 
saddle so as to (it ccpially all along thc^ traverse. 
Moreover, the large bearing surfaces involved 
cannot bo oxi)ected to make contact all over, 
and the fact that there arc a large number of 
points of conta(;t in excess of the live necsessary 
to give complete loiiation leads to more or less 
uncertainty m to the exact position which the 
saddle will take up on attempted repetitions 
of the same sotting. 

In the case of fixed connections, the impossi- 
biUty of ensuring uniform contact all over 
the suriact^ concerned involves a certainty 
that the two parts, when bolted together, will 
be more or less strained, and there is no 
; guarantee that after dismantling and re- 
' assembling the bolts will be equally tight<med, 

I and the same conditions re-established. And 
if they were, any variation in temperature 
Ind-ween the two i)arts would Ituvd to mutiud 
straining of uncertain nature and amount. 
In eases where such considerations may be of 
importance, the geometrical eoanection is to 
bo preferred. 

In the case of sliding parts the theoretical 
perfection of the get>metrieal method is 
somewhat off-set by the fact that the surfaces 
on which the sliding takes place are not 
of mathematical accuracy, and the contact 
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points are likely to find minor hollows and 
irregularities which the surface contacts of 
the engineering slide would bridge over. As 
a matter of fact, partly for this reason 
and partly from considerations of wear, the 
nominally geometrical slide rarely depends 
on actual point contacts. A compromise 
may be made by the use of intermediate 
“ slippers,” an example of w^hich is indicated 
in Fig. 19. Each slipper is designed to bridge 
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the minor irregularities of a small portion 
of the “ track ” ; it is free to take up what- 
ever position on the track it desires, and the 
slide is definitely located from the slippers by 
means of the three spherical feet which rest 
in conical holes on the upper sides of the 
slippers. 

(iii.) Friction and Frictionless Motions . — It 
is often of importance, in order to ensure 
precisiort of repetition, to pay attention not 
merely to the geometrical properties of the 
constraints involved in a mechanism, but also 
to the elimination, as far as may be possible, 
of all sources of friction. Even in the absence 
of “ backlash,” friction may prevent an 
apparatus from recording the same reading, 
under nominally identical conditions, after a 
reversal in the direction of motion. Its effects 
are attributable to the variations it introduces 
in the forces at work, and to the elastic 
properties of the parts affected by these forces. 
The combination results in a jerky step-by- 
step motion, like that of a taut rope slipping 
round a bollard, which puts a limit to the 
accuracy with which any particular observation 
can be repeated, and at the same time defeats 
the desideratum of continuity to which we 
have referred in § (32). 

Various methods of reducing the effects of 
friction are available. In the case of rotating 
parts, the frictional torque depends on the 
radius of the bearing, and, if no great strength 
is needed, can be very considerably reduced 
by reducing the diameter of the bearing circle 
— for instance, by the employment of very 
small conical-pointed pivots. 

Another well-known device for reducing 
rotating friction is the friction wheel, used, ; 
for example, in Attwood’s machine for measur- i 


ing the acceleration due to gravity. This is 
capable of dealing with larger loads, and 
consists essentially of a wheel and axle rolling 
in the angles formed between two further 
pairs of freely turning wheels {Fig, 20). It 



depends for its success upon a double reduction 
of the frictional effect, by the product of the 
ratios of the diameters of the axles to the 
diameters of the wheels. 

This result in its turn depends upon the 
fact that rolling friction is very much less 
than sliding friction, a fact which is also made 
use of in various other ways. The most 
obvious examples of such use are to bo found 
in the many types of ball and roller journal 
and thrust bearings now on the market. 
These give the most satisfactory results in 
cases where ease of rotation is required under 
very heavy loads. 

In the case of sliding motions, if frictionless 
movement is a desideratum, the engineering 
type of constraint becomes impossible, and 
we are bound to use the geometric method 
modified by the insertion of balls or rollers 
to minimise the effort at the points of contact. 
A typical example of how this may be effected 
is shown in Fig. 21. 

The slide A moves on three balls, two 
resting between one vee in the upper surface 
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of the bed and a second vee in the lower sur- 
face of the slide, and the third between a 
second vee in the bed and a plane on the 
slide. This arrangement gives complete geo- 
metrical constraint to the slide, with freedom 
of movement only along the bed. It is to be 
noted, however, that we have reverted here to 
actual point-and-plane contacts, so that any 
blemishes in the various surfaces involved will 
be reflected in irregularities of movement of 
the slide, and if the maintenance of parallelism 
is of importance, great attention must there- 
for© be paid both to the perfeest sphericity 
of the balls used, and to truth, smoothness 
of finish, and freedom from minute holes, 
of the surfaces of the vees and flat. The 
ordinary steel balls of commerce are fortun- 
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ately remarkably good as a rule, in respect of 
sphericity. For accurate work the surfaces 
should be made of hardened steel, carefully 
polished and lapped. Cast-iron is too liable 
to minute cavities. The lapping of the Vees 
can very conveniently be effected by means 
of laps in the form of long cylindrical rods, of 
the same diameter as the balls which it is 
intended to use. In this way just that 
portion^ of the surface is trued up which will 
eventually be employed. Only the final 
lapping should, however, be done in this way, 
as if any appreciable cylindrical groove is 
formed the balls will have to slip, as well 
as roll, and some degree of friction is again 
introduced. 

Where only small amplitudes of movement 
are needed, there is an entirely different 
method of dealing with the problem which 
may bo said practically to eliminate friction 
entirely. This is by the use of elastic suspen- 
sions. We have already mentioned (§ (29) 
(i.)) the method of obtaining a very accurate 
parallel motion by means of two parallel 
spring steel strips. Such a constraint is 
completely free from friction, except for the 
very small elastic hysteresis which may be 
present in the material of the springs, or for 
possible creeping of the springs in their grips. 
The latter may bo avoided by careful work- 
manship, or oven by soldering the springs into 
place after adjustment. 

The same principle may also be applied 
where small angular movements are required, 
by the system of crossed spring suspension, 
also utilised in the “ millionth ” comparator 
Gauges,” § (74)). Referring to Fig. 22, A is 
an arm which is 
required to have a 
slight rotation only 
relarive to a base 
B. It is supported 
by means o£ the 
two springs Si, Bg 
rigidly attached to 
both arm and base 
in the manner 
shown. Rotation 
occurs by the bend- 
ing of the springs. 
It is immediately apparent that the initial 
motions of the two points, P, Q, each half-way 
through the thickness of its respective spring, 
are in the directions Pp, Qg, and hence that 
the instantaneous centre of rotation of the 
arm A is at C, the intersection of the neutral 
of the two spring Fig, 2S sufficiently 
indicates that for a oonsiderabl© ampHtude 
of movement the motion is one of praotioally 
pur© rotation about this original centre. 

Both types of spring constraint may be 
mad© of robust oonstruotion ; but the limit 
to the amplitude of movem^t po^ble is 


imposed, according to circumstances, either 
by the amount of variation which can be 
permitted in the forces actuating the move- 
ment (it is only by virtue of this variation that 



the flexure of the springs is effected) or by the 
necessity of keeping within the elastic limit 
of the material of the springs themselves, 
in order to avoid their eventual breakdown 
by fatigue. Naturally, the thinner and less 
robust the springs, the greater latitude there 
is in each of these directions. 

§ (35) Elasticity of Parts. — This may 
be a source of trouble unless due account is 
taken of its possible effects in design. A 
balance, for example, with too slender a 
beam, will exhibit very varying depression 
of its centre of gravity below the line of the 
centre knife-edge, consequent on its changes 
of flexure. In some designs of apparatus for 
measuring cylindrical gauges, the attempt is 
made to transfer from external measurements 
by processes involving a change in the direction 
of pressure of a feeler arm, with the attendant 
risk of a change in flexure of the feeler 
invalidating the results. Or moving loads may 
cause distortions of parts of a machine intended 
to remain constant, and so introduce errors. 

All such matters have to be guarded against 
in the evolution of any new design. But 
although elastioity may be an enemy, we have 
also seen how it may be mad© a friend. The 
friotionless elastic motion, as applied to an 
indicating mechanism, allows us to feel 
absolute oonfidenoe in the continuity of the 
indications ; and although the frictional 
resistance to movement is replaced by an 
elastic one varying with the amount of the 
movement, this variation is also continuous, 
and repeats itself with accuracy, so that its only 
disadvantageous result can b© nothing worse 
than a slight deviation from uniformity of scale. 

By a suitable proportioning of parts it is 
possible to make a complete mechanism of 
very high sensitivity, depending solely on its 
own internal elastic deformations. It is 
precisely this device tfhioh is employed in the 
millionth comparator. 
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Another and very simple device, in which 
the same principle is involved, is indicated 
in Fig. 24. An elastic spider, with a scale-pan 
at the centre of its upper surface, vertically 
above a suitable contact point, rests by three 
insulated feet upon a surface plate. A gauge 
to be measured is placed on the surface plate 
below the contact point, and the scale-pan 
loaded with weights until contact is just 



made, as indicated, for example, by sound 
in a telephone receiver. The gauge being 
replaced by a standard of known size, and the 
operation repeated, the difference of the 
weights in the pans gives a measure of the 
difference in thickness between the gauge 
and the standard. For quantitative measure- 
ment previous calibration by means of a series 
of standards of known size is necessary. By 
increasing the stiffness of the spider any desired 
degree of sensitivity may be attained, of course 
at some sacrifice of amplitude of range. 

§ (36) iNDiOATmo Beviobs. (i.) Comersion 
of TAnear to Angular Movement . — This is a 
problem of continual recurrence, which is 
worthy of some attention. The diagrams of 
Fig, 25 represent three alternative possibiliSes. 
In each, the part P is supposed to have a linear 
movement along the axis XX, while the part 
Q has a rotation about an axis, perpendicular 
to the plane of the paper, at 0. The thin 
lines represent the initial, or zero, position, 
and the thick lines a position in which Q is 
rotated through an angle B, corresponding 
to a linear movement, x, of P. h is the 
distance from 0 to XX, which is the line in the 
direction of motion of P which passes through 
the point of contact in the zero position. 
Taking the cases in turn, we obtain the 
following relations between x and 6 : 

{a) tan (sec ^~1), 

(h) x^h sin 
(c) x^h sin 6—z 

B 

= A sin tan ^ sin 

If the motions involved are only small we 
may rewrite these, as far as the second or 
third power of thus 

(а) x^hB-^rd^ ... (no term in 

( б ) x^hB , . . 

(c) x===h0’-jrB^-^^hB^, 


As was to be expected, if we neglect all powers 
of B above the first, we see that the ratio Bjx, 
for initial movement, is the same in all three 
cases. 

All three types of mechanism are required 
to meet different cases that may arise. It is 
evident that if constancy of magnification 
over an appreciable range of movement is 
the prime desideratum, type (6), which does 
not involve any term in 0^, is to be preferred. 
Types (a) and (c) lead to the same result in this 
respect, and the choice between them will 
rest on other circumstances. 

If r can be made extremely small, i.e. if the 
contact is in the nature of a sharp point or 
knife-edge, then irB^ may be negligible in 
comparison with In this case type (c) 


0 



I* 

(b) 



(c) 

PlO. 25. 


becomes equal to ty|>e (6), but type (a) with 
no^ term in has the advantage. But a 
point or knife-edge contact suffers from the 
disadvanti^e of b^g readily deformed 
elastically by the foro^ which may be at workv 
^d also from the liability to permim^t 
damage, which is easily produced by the 
pressure or rubbing of such a mnimt 
It should be noted, however, that type (6), 
while pr^erabje to (aj or (c) oh the grouu^4 
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of constancy of magnification, is inferior in 
another respect. Types (a) and (c), so far as 
initial motions are concerned, operate with a 
pure rolling contact, whereas in type (6) there 
is slipping at the surface of contact. 

If we calculate y, the distances along the 
surface of the plane in each case, between the 
initial and final positions of the point of 
contact, we get the following results : 

(а) tan (sec ^-1), 

(б) y-hil - cos 6), 

(c) 2/= ^(1 — cos B)-^r sin 6. 

In each case the corresponding distance along 
the surface of the sphere is rO. Hence, sub- 
tracting, and retaining only the first two powers 
of 6y we get for the distance through which the 
sphere has slid on the plane, in the three cases, 
respectively : 

{a) 

( 6 ) re-ihe\ 

(c) 

For small displacements from the zero 
position the amount . of slip is, therefore, 
proportional to the movement in case (6), 
whereas in cases (a) and (c) it may be reduced 
to a negligible amount provided the angular 
displacement is sufficiently small 
The objection to any sliding motion is, of 
course, the fact that friction is introduced, 
and that thereby the action of the mechanism 
becomes discontinuous and uncertain in 
greater or less degree. Theoretically, suppos- 
ing the parts were absolutely rigid, even the 
small slip which occurs in cases {a) and (c) 
would be sufficient to introduee friction. But 
actually the parts are not ligid, and a certain 
amount of elastic distortion has to take place 
in the neighbourhocMi of the point of contact 
before relative dkplaoemmt occurs. And if 
the whole amplitude of motion be so small 
that slipping is not initiated, the mechanism 
as a whole behaves elastically, and the Mo- 
tional difficulties do not arise. 

It might appear that this was an impractic- 
able limitation, but it is not so in praoi^oe, 
where very fine movements are concerned. 
Contact of type (e) is used to operate the bell- 
crank lever on the 4-inoh “ millionth com- 
pamtor. In this case the amplitude of the 
linear movement is ±0*0001 in., and the 
dimension ^ J in. $ therefore vari^ between 
:t 1/5000, and 0*000,000,01 in. only. 

This is of the order of magnitude of the 
diameter of a irfngle molecule of matter, md 
consequently may well be supposed to lie 
within the limit required for such a purpose as 
that envisaged in the present problem. It 
must, however, be realist that the amplitudes 
of motion of which this is true are really 


extremely small, and care must be used in 
applying the principle. 

Another type of device for converting linear 
into angular motion, in which greater ampli- 
tude of movement, still purely elastic in 
character, is possible, has been devised by 
Mr. E. M. Eden, and is shown in Fig. 26 (a) 



and (h). A is a fixed part, B a moving part, 
each rigidly connected to c by means of thin 
spring steel springs, as indicated. In the 
displaced position, as shown at (6), each of the 
springs, to a first approximation, is bent into 
the arc of a similar circle, and, if a h© the 
distance between the springs, and x the move- 
ment of B relative to A, then it is evident that 
for small displacements 

a;=a sin B. 

This mechanism has one gi'eat advantage, in 
that it is possible to make a very small, yet 
definite, and so to obtain very high magnifica- 
tion of the motion, while the element of 
friction is eliminated. 

In each of the three contact mechanisms 
iUustrated in Fig. 25, the pivot, according to its 
purpose, and to the accuracy desired, may be 
of either journal, cone-point, or “ orossed- 
spring ” type. Or, as is frequently convenient, 
particularly where the rotating part is not 
required to transmit any force (as, for example, 
when it simply carries the mirror of an optical 
lever), it may be supported by a geometrical 
constraint. Fig. 27 (a) shows one method of 
achieving this result, and needs no further 
description. Fig. 27 (6) indicates a con- 
venient variation of design for the same 
purpose. 

(ii.) Magniflcaiion of Linmr Motions by 
Mmhani^al L%i}&r8 . — If we regard any one of 
the rotating elements of the pairs considered 
in the last section as being the short arm of a 
r%id lever, pivoted at the fulcrum ; and if at 
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the end of the longer arm of the same lever 
(which may be either straight or bent) we 
provide another such mechanism — either of the 



same type, or of one of the other types, accord- 
ing to the purpose we have in view, — but 
arranged to function in reverse order, we can 
reproduce the original linear motion, magnified 
by a factor depending on the ratio of the lever 
arms, at the free end. Referring to the 
formulae for the conversion from linear to 
angular movement, we see that lE mechanism 
(6) is employed, we shall invariably get a 
constant magnification, independent of the 
amplitude of motion. But if type {a) or type 
(c) are used, this will no longer be the case, 
unless r/h^B the same at each end of the lever 
— a condition which ordinarily would involve I 
using an inconveniently big sphere at the end 
of the longer arm. If, however, the amplitude 
is only small, types (a) or (c) give a sufficiently 
good approach to constant magnification, and 
as -may be seen from the identity of their 
approximate formulae as far as the term in 
are interchangeable in their effects within 
reasonable limits. 

Probably the best example of the application 
of pure mechanical lever magnification to the 
problem of fine measurement is to be found in 
the machine constructed by Dr. P. E. Shaw, of 
Nottingham University.^ In this machine a 
series of six levers were arranged in series, to 
give a total mechanical magnification of 1000 : 1, 
the amplified movement being read by a 
micrometer, so that indications of the order of 
lO"*^ inches could be observed. 

(iii,) The Optical Lever, — In many cases 
where high magnification of small movements 
is required, the inertia and elasticity of 
mechanical parts proves a serious incon- 
venience. In other cases, e,g. galvanometers, 
etc., the force available for producing the 
angular rotation is often insufficient to permit 
of any mechanical means of magnification 
being applied. In such circumstances the 
optical lever may often be very advantageously 
employed. In this device a small mirror fixed 
to the rotating member reflects a beam of 
light. Two alternative methods of observation 

^ Phil. Proc,, Dec. 1905, Ixxyi. $50. See also 
“ Gauges,’" § (75). 


may be used. In the one, a scale and telescope 
are placed in front of the mirror, and the scale 
is observed through the telescope. As the 


mirror rotates the 
scale appears to 
move past a fixed 
cross-line in the 
eyepiece of the 
telescope, and a 
reading of the 
position of the 
rotating member 
is thus obtained 
{Fig. 28). 

In the other variant of the method, an image 
of an illuminated cross-wire c is formed upon 
the scale by means of a lens L, situated 
between it and the mirror, and arranged so that 
the rays eon verging to form the ‘image are 
intercepted and reflected by the mirror, with 
the result that as the mirror rotates the image 
moves along the scale {Fig. 29). The cross- 
wire can very conveniently be illuminated by 
stretching it in front of the lens of a small 
collimator, at the focus of which a suitable 
lamp is situated. The “ Pointolite ” tungsten 
arc lamps, made by theJEdiswan Company, are 
ideal for the purpose, particularly where a 
brilliant image is required for reading on an 
opaque white scale, in daylight ; but they are 




Fio. 29, 


somewhat expensive. The rays of light then 
proceed as a parallel beam up to the lens L, 
and if this is placed at a suitable distance from 
the mirror, and the latter is of appropriate size, 
the whole of the light is used, and a bright 
image results. 

The lens L may be in any position between 
C and M, and as a limiting case it is possible to 
suppress it altogether, and to substitute for the 
plane mirror a concave one of suitable focal 
length to form an image at the desired distance 
of the scale. It frequently occurs also, if a 
^vered glass mirror Is used, that a “ ghost ” is 
produced by the front surface of the glass. 
This is inconvenient, and can be avoided by 
silvering the firont surface of the mirror, but if 
this be done the mirror is very easily damaged, 
and deteriorates rapidly by tarnishing. A 
very convenient method of avoiding the diffi- 
culty, whioh the writ^ has employed with 
great success, Is to form an effedfiv^y concave 
mirror by ^voting the plane surface of a small 
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plano-convex lens, placed with its convex side 
towards the lamp and scale. The focal length 
of such a mirror is half that of the original lens, 
so that there is no difficulty in specifying the 
lens required. It should be remarked that the 
suppression of the separate lens L in this 
manner is only practicable for small deviations 
from the normal. If large deviations are 
involved the concave mirror suffers from the 
defect of marked astigmatism, which is 
avoided with the separate lens and plane 
mirror. 

It should be noticed that, owing to the 
simple law of reflection, that the incident and 
reflected rays make equal angles with the 
normal to the mirror surface, the angular 
movement of the optical lever is twice that of 
the mirror. This in itself is an advantage, as 
it gives immediately double the magnification 
obtainable by a mechanical lever. Further 
advantages of the optical lever are that, being 
weightless, it offers no resistance to the motion 
being observed : the moving part can conse- 
quently bo made extremely light, which for 
many purposes is of importance ; it is instan- 
taneous and dead beat, and since light moves 
in perft^ctly straight lines under such conditions 
as obtain in its employment for this purpose, it 
is absolutely rigid and can consequently be 
made with a very great length of arm, without 
detriment to its action, and with corresponding 
increase of magnification. 

In using any kind of indicator it is usually 
necessary in some way to form an estimate of 
the fractional parts of the smallest subdivision 
of the scale. Where mechanical magnification 
alone is involved, a vernier can sometimes be 
introduced to facilitate this. With an optical 
lever a vernier cannot conveniently be em- 
ployed, but there is an alternative method of 
obtaining an even more effective subdivision. 
Referring to Fig, 30, the scale is prepared with 



Mx horizontal lines, and a number of diagonal 
lines representing the smallest subdivisions. 
The spaces between the horizontal Im^ should 
be approximately equal to those between the 
diagonal lines. The image of the cross-line is 
anwiged to fall across the scale in a vertical 
direction, and as will be seen from the figure, 
the tenths of the subdivisions are very clearly 
defined by ascertaining on which, or between 
which, horizontal lines of the scale the vertical 


cross-wire cuts the diagonal. As drawn, the 
reading is 047. 

When it is considered sufficient to estimate 
the fractions of the subdivisions by eye, careful 
attention should be paid to the proportions of 
the scale. It is unnecessary, and in fact very 
undesirable, to have long lines to indicate the 
smallest subdivisions. Fig, 31 [a] shows a 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 ’ 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 .' 4 ’ 
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FlO. 31. 

properly proportioned scale. The lines indicat- 
ing the smallest subdivisions are equal in 
length to the space between them. The fives 
and tens alone are picked out with longer lines. 
Fig. 31 (6) shows what is known as the “ pali- 
sade ” effect, due to the division lines being too 
long in proportion to the spaces. It is very 
bewildering and trying to the eyes to have to 
take many readings on such a scale. 

(iv.) Proportionality of Scales . — In consider- 
ing the functioning of any type of indicator, 
another point which has to be borne in mind is 
the uniformity or otherwise of the magnifica- 
tion at different parts of the scale. ' It is 
manifestly convenient in such oases as we have 
been discussing if a constant magnification can 
be maintained, so that equal spaces, throughout 
the length of the scale employed, represent 
equal increments of the quantity measured. 
In some cases {e.g. certain types of electrical 
meters) it is convenient to have a variable 
magnification, so that, for instance, the initial 
movement of the indicator, corresponding to a 
comparatively large measurement, occupies 
only a short length of the scale, while over a 
relatively short range, in the region where 
readings are ordinarily required, a more open 
scale is obtained. Even in such cases, however, 
it is desirable that the open part of the scale 
should be as uniform in spacing as possible. 
There may also be cases in which, from the 
very nature of the indicating mechanism, a 
uniform scale is not possible. In such oases, 
the scale has of course to be specially calibrated 
at intervals more or less frequent, according to 
the degree of variability in magnification which 
may be present. 

H we are dealing with a simple lever, and 
the angular rotation is proportional to the 
quantity measured, then, if a straight scale is 
employed, the displacement along the soak 
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will be proportional to tan d for a mechanical 
lever, or to tan 20 for an optical lever. If, 
however, a circular scale be used, with its 
centre at the centre of rotation of the lever, 
then the displacement on the scale is propor- 
tional to 6 simply, in either case, and the 
desired result is obtained. When very large 
amplitudes of movement are involved this is 
usually the only solution for the case of uniform 
angular movement of the lever. And it may 
be remarked that the constant length of 
pointer in the case of a mechanical lever, or 
the question of focus in the case of an optical 
one, makes a circular scale practically essen- 
tial, except for small amplitudes. 

Reverting to the three mechanisms described in 
section (i.) above, we may repeat the equations 

(а) x=hd-^r6^ . . . (no term in ^®), 

( б ) . . . -ihO^ 

(c) x==M-irO^--ihO^ 


If d he the deflection on a straight scale corresponding 
to an original motion x of the plunger, after trans- 
mission through the agency of the rotating arm of 
length D, 

tan for mechanical lever 

—D tan 2^=2D^-t-8D--- for optical lever. 
Hence in case {a) 

• • •) 

In case (6) 

d, H/ 6 ^ \ 

1-1- - . . . ) mechanical, 

X h\ 2 J 


d. 




A V 


...) 


optical. 


In case (c) 

d. 


mechanical, 




From the above equations it is evident that, except 
in oases where it is possible to make r/2A very small, 
type (6) has the advantage over type® (a) and (c) 
as far as concerns the range over which a reasonably 
constant magnification is obtained. It is to be 
noticed that in every case the coefficient of is 
essentially positive. Consequently it is not possible 
by any means to obtain an exactly uniform scale 
over any extended range. 

A somewhat fairer comparison between the 
mechanical and optical systems of magnification 
is perhaps obtained if we aim at the same iotai 
magnification in each case. This is obtained by 


doubling h in the cases where the optical lever is 
employed. If at the same time we write d==0/2, 
then for the same total amplitude we shall have 0 max. 
(mechanical) = 0 max. (optical). We then get the 
amended results for optical levers : 





It is thus apparent that for the same magnification 
and range of motion the optical system gives a 
slightly leas distorted scale than the mechanical, 
even when rjh is negligibly small and the distortion 
depends on If r/h be considerable, then, the 
distortion depends on the term in rcpjh, and, except 
in type (6), the mechanical system gives four times 
as much deviation from a uniform scale as does the 
optical. 

For an optical indicator a straight scale is usually 
convenient. 

(v.) Vanons Other Types of Indicator . — 
Many other types of indicator may be employed 
in addition to those just discussed. Most of 
these are described, in connection with specific 
pieces of apparatus, below, and we need do no 
more than refer to them here. 

(a) The Gravity Piece. — This is a purely 
fiducial indicator, used in connection with the 
Whitworth and Pratt and Whitney type of 
measuring machine.^ 

(h) The Tilting Level. — This is a reading 
indicator, used, for example, on the Newall 
type of measuring machine,^ and, in a special 
manner, on the new sensitive gauge comparator 
devised by Mr. A. J. C. Brookes.® The tilting 
level is a reading indicator, and provided the 
bubble tube is accurately ground, gives a 
uniform magnification over its somewhat 
limited range. 

(c) The Liquid Indicator, exemplified in the 
Prestwich gauge, ^ in which liquid contained in 
a receptacle closed by a flexible diaphragm is 
forced by the motion of the diaphragm to rise 
and fall in a capillary tube. The uniformity 
of scale in this case depends on the nature of 
the diaphragm. Very high magnifications can 
readily be obtained, as the ratio of magnifica- 
tion depends on the ratio of the arms of the 
diaphragm and of the capillary section of the 
tube — i.e. on the square of the linear ratio of 
their diameters. The thermal expansibility of 
the liquid is, however, a drawback for any 
purpose involving protracted time interval 
between successive observations. 

(d) The Telephone ContaGt,-«”U8ed by Dr, 
P. B. Shaw in connection with his raultilever 


‘ ** Gauges,” § (7$). 
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micrometer described above, and also in 
connection with his measuring machine.^ 
This again is a fiducial indicator only. 

(e) Various forms of optical interference 
apparatus may be classed as indicators. See, 
for example, the descriptions of the Tutton 
wave-length comparator ; ^ of the Michelson 
interferometer ; ® or of the Fizeau dilatometer. 
In this case uniformity of magnification is 
secured, but reading on a scale is replaced by 
the operations of counting interference bands 
as they pass some fiducial mark, and deter- 
mining the initial and final fractions of a band. 

(/) A new type of indicator, termed an 
“ ultra - micrometer,” has recently been de- 
scribed by Whiddington^ and Dowling.® In 
this arrangement the effects of variation in 
electric capacity between a fixed and a moving 
plate on the frequency and amplitude of the 
self - sustained oscillations of a thermionic 
valve are made use of to measure the relative 
displacement of the plates. The method is 
interesting and its possibilities have not yet 
been sufficiently explored. Dowling claims a 
sensitivity of reading corresponding to 10“® in. 


X. Drawing Office Conventions 

§ (37) Marking of Drawings.— There are 
certain points in regard to the preparation and 
inscription of workshop drawings to which it is 
desirable to refer briefly. 

(i.) Standard Sizes of Sheets,— CoRsidorMe 
convenience in filing and otherwise dealing 
with drawings results from keeping the sheets 
used for various purposes to a certain limited 
series of sizes. There is not at present any 
definitely accepted series of sizes for this 
purpose, but a recent recommendation of the 
Committee on Optical Standards® may be 
quoted. This runs as follows : 

“ In order to facilitate the storage and 
handling of drawings, particularly the smaller 
# sizes which, under modem practice, are used 
for the drawing of details for the shops, the 
committee recommends the adoption as 
standards of the following sizes of sheets : 


Double Elephant 
Imperial 
Half imperial 
Eexfisoap 
Note 

Index card sizee 


. 40 X 27 inches. 
. 30x22 „ 

. 22x16 „ 

. X3x 8 „ 

. lOx 8 „ 

8x6 „ 

6x4 „ 


folders, an arrangement which promotes com- 
pactness and accessibility.” 

(ii.) Another point on which there is some 
diversity of practice is the question of the 
relative positions which plans, side, and end 
elevations should occupy on the sheet. If the 
plan be supposed to occupy the centre of the 
sheet, some drawing oJBflces make a practice of 
putting on the left-hand side the elevation seen 
when looking towards the object from the 
right, and on the right-hand side the elevation 
as seen from the left. In this case the front 
elevation is placed at the top of the sheet, and 
the back elevation (inverted) appears at the 
bottom of the sheet. In other offices the 
exact reverse of this practice obtains, the 
elevation shown on the left-hand side being 
that seen when looking from this side, and 
so on. Theoretically there is no ground for 
preferring one system to the other. But it 
would obviously facilitate the reading of 
drawings generally if all were prepared on the 
same basis. In practice the second arrange- 
ment possesses a certain advantage in that 
usually shorter distances are involved in 
transferring dimensions by means of the tee- 
square or set-square from one view to the 
neighbouring one. For this reason the Optical 
Standards Committee in the report already 
mentioned has recommended the general 
adoption of this system. 

(iii.) Figuring of Tolerances. — Various 
methods are in vogue for figuring tolerances 
on drawings. The nominal dimension may be 
given, followed by two limits of tolerance — e.g. 

l" + 0"-0003 
~0"-0006, 

or, if the tolerance is all in one direction, a 
single tolerance figure is all that is needed, 
thus I"" ~ 0'"-00L In some offices this notation 
is abbreviated by the use of a single legend on 
the drawing specifying the unit of tolerance j 
for instance, in the above examples, the unit 
might be given as O'^'OOOl, in which case the 
dimension with its tolerances could be wTitten 

r-10, 

respectively. Other offices again prefer to 
use the actual limiting dimensions in each case, 
and would accordingly write 

1-0003, 1-000, 

0-9996, 0-999 


For the last four of the above sizes, standard 
oabinet^s are available for vertical filing in 


» « Oomparato,” | (4). ^ 

» line BtanhardB/’ 1(7). 

* PhU. Mm„ Hov, 1020, xl. 634, 

* Pirn, Boc.t March 1021, xvi. (N,8.) 

l?o 18 ISw 

^ * Bmok m Stm^Mimtim ofMlmwtts of Optiml 
tmtmmmU, H.M. Stationery Office, 1020. 


for the two examples given. Yet another 
alternative favoured by 'some is to have a 
schedule of tolerances for different ranges of 
dimensions and grades of work, and to give 
on the drawing simply a letter or symbol 
specifying the grade desired in accordance 
with the previously determined schedule. 
For this case the two examples might be 
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shown, for instance, as V C, I" Y respectively, 
and the drawing office and the workman 
would be able to interpret the symbols 
correctly by means of the schedule. This 
system has some advantage if there are a lot 
of parts of the same grade shown on one 
drawing, as it may then be possible simply 
to make a single legend on the drawing, such 
as “ Grade X throughout.” On the whole, 
however, it appears preferable that the 
drawing should give the workman in some 
form actual figures for the limiting dimensions 
he has to conform to ; and also the difficulty 
of reading the drawing, in case of need, by 
some other party not acquainted with the 
system of symbols employed is an important 
consideration. 

The system favoured by the present writer 
is as follows : 

(а) The preferred size for each dimension 
should be given in full, and not each limit. 

(б) The tolerances, when definite limits are 
of importance, should also be given in full, 
either ±, +, or as in the first example 
quoted above. 

(c) Where an exact tolerance is not essential, 
but reasonable accuracy is none the less 
desired, the dimension may be quoted in 
decimals of an inch (or mm.), and it is then 
to be understood that a dimension so quoted 
is expected to be attained, as a general rule, 
within one or two units of the last decimal 
figure given. For example, a dimension given 
as l'^*05 would be expected to lie between 
1"*04 and T'-Ofi. But if given as 1^-060 it 
would be expected to lie between 1^*049 and 
1^*051. The addition of a + or a - sign 
after such a dimension would imply that the 
tolerance taken, if any, must all be on* the 
side of the nominal dimension indicated by 
the sign. A dimension given as 1^*05 - might 
accordingly be acceptable if between 
and 1^*03, but would not be acceptable if 
greater than T'-OS. The limits in such cases 
would not be binding, but merely a general 
instruction to guide to the workman. If the 
same limits were definitely imposed they 
would have to be written, respectively, as 
under (6), r-05 + 0^-01, r*050 + 0^-001, 

1 ^- 05 - 0 ^* 02 : 

{d) In cases where even rougher approxima- 
tions are permissible — e.g. over-all dimensions 
of non-machined surfaces— dimensions should 
be given in vulgar fractions, as for example 
IrV'f lOJ", etc. Dimensions so given call 
for no accuracy other than ordinary care in 
the use of a rule. This scheme, if systematic- 
ally carried .out, gives to the workman or 
other user of the drawing the maximum 
amount of information as to the intentions of 
the designer, with the minimum of labour. 

(iv.) Accumulation of Tolerances . — It is very I 
important when dimensioning drawings so to ' 


arrange matters that each important dimension, 
with its appropriate tolerance, is independ- 
ently figured, and further to avoid redundant 
dimensioning where tolerances are involved. 
If the former is not properly done the addition 
of the tolerances on a number of separate 
elements, in order to ascertain that on some 
over-all dimension, may lead to the possibility 
of far too great variation being permitted on 
the latter. On the other hand, if the over-all 
dimension and tolerance are separately figured, 
in addition to those of other elements from 
which it may be possible to deduce them, 
then ambiguity is immediately introduced as 
to the interpretation of the tolerances indicated. 
For example, consider the crankshaft indicated 
in Fig. 32 (a). If in the upper half of the 
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(^) 

Fig. 32. 

diagram we imagine each of the <lim6n8ion8 
indicated above the axis to be allowed a 
tolerance ± 1, we should arrive at a tolerance 
for the total length of the shaft, between 
journals, of ±11, an amount obviously ex- 
cessive in relation to that allowed on the 
individual elements. But if, for example, we 
add a limit of ±2 to the over-all dimension, 
as indicated below the axis, in addition to 
the tolerances on the individual elements, we 
at once find ourselves in a dilemma. What is 
the tolerance, say, over the distance AB t If 
we go from A to B direct, adding up the 
individual tolerances from th© left-hand side, 
w© get ± 8, If on the other hand we go from 
A to 0 and then back from 0 to B we get 
±2 ± 3 as ± 5, Which of these figure ar© w© 
to accept ? Clearly th© system, owing to th© 
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redundant tolerancing, has become ambiguous 
and unsatisfactory. Moreover, the tolerance 
on AB ought obviously not to exceed that on 
AC. Yet by such a system it inevitably must. 

To obtain a clear and satisfactory arrange- 
ment it is essential, first, to select some datum 
line in the drawing from which all dimensions 
constituting any one group may be figured, 
and secondly, to apply tolerance independently 
to each fundamental dimension as measured 
from this datum line, and not redundantly to 
subsidiary dimensions which can bo deter- 
mined by addition or subtraction of those 
selected as fundamental. Naturally, in 
assigning the datum line a certain amount of 
liberty of choice is available, and attention 
must be paid (i.) to the relative importance 
of the various dimensions which could be 
selected as fundamental, (ii.) to the methods of 
manufacture, and (iii.) to the methods of 
measurement available. Two possible satis- 
factory methods of dimensioning the same 
crankshaft are indicated in Fig. 32 (6), above 
and below the axis respectively, that indicated 
below the axis being perhaps preferable from 
the workshop standpoint. j. e. s. 


Miohelson’s Determination of the Length 
OF THE Metre in Terms op Wave-lengths 
OF Monochromatic Light: description 
and results. See “ Line Standards,” § (7) (i.). 
Mioro-balanoes. See “ Balances,” § (6). 
Micro BAROGRAPH : an instrument, designed 
by Shaw and Dines, which records small 
fluctuations of the atmospheric pressure, 
to which ordiitary aneroid, and even mer- 
cury, barographs are insensitive. See 
“Barometers and Manometers,” § (3) (vii). 
Miorometer Caliper, workshop measuring 
instrument. See “ Gauges,” § (86). 

MICROMETERS 

Miorombtrio measuring apparatus consists of 
scales and screws, usually in combination. 
In general the function of the scale is to 
connect widely separated parts of the object 
measured, and of the screw to interpolate 
between the scale diviaons. But in parfacular 
oases attempts have been made with varying 
success to dispense with one or other. Thus 
in measurements of star photographs for the 
Astrographio Catalogue many observatori<^ 
have used scales alone ; a wide scale of 6 mm. 
intervals and a microscopic scale with 100 
divisions to the 6 mm. ; the unit of measure- 
ment being the estimated tenth of the second 
scale, or &006 mm. Tlie advantage gained 
is rapidity, since no time is spent in turning 
the screw and in reading it, and the eye is not 
fatigued by being withdrawn from the mioro- 
soope to read the screw-head ; the disadvantage 


is a certain loss of accuracy. On the other 
hand, in his pioneer measures on star photo- 
graphs about 1865, L. M. Rutherfurd used a 
long screw only, and obtained very good 
measures, but he found progressive errors in 
the screw and his attention was diverted to 
the construction of a better screw. In this 
he was so successful that he was able to rule 
beautiful gratings (for spectroscopic use) of 
17,000 lines to the inch ; and Row'land, 
following him, showed how the residual errors 
of such a screw might he first detected and 
then automatically corrected during its use 
in ruling a grating. Michelson has carried 
this work to still greater perfection.^ 

But a long screw is in any case costly, and for 
ordinary use the mechanism is “ scale + screw.” 

§ (1) Scales. — The divisions of a scale may 
be cuts on metal, or glass, or photographs of 
a matrix of ruled lines. Divided circles are 
usually of the first kind, and are read by a 
microscope having in its focus either cross-webs 
or parallel webs for setting on the division. 
Were the division itself a clean-cut rectangle 
the cross-web should be the better, for the 
equality of its intercepts on the two edges 
gives a very accurate test of the centring of 
the cross on the division. But in practice 
the edges of the division are ragged under the 
microscope ; and a pair of parallel wires, 
just wide enough to include the division, 
and set by regarding their average distances 
from the two ragged edges, has been found 
more satisfactory on the whole. 

Glass can be ruled very clean with a diamond, 
and glass scales are in general use for measures 
of photographs. L. M. Rutherfurd turned to 
them when he realised the errors of his screw ; 
and to-day, in measuring photographs of 
spectra with the highest accuracy, glass scales 
are commonly used. If a single microscope is 
employed the scale is placed parallel to the 
spectrum so that the microscope can be 
trained on one or other at will (it is, of course, 
essential that it should rotate in a strictly 
transverse direction without error). Or two 
microscopes may be clamped rigidly together, 
one to the scale and the other to read 
the photograph. 

Matrices of plate-gla^ silvered, the silver 
being out away in accurately ruled cross-lines, 
are used to impress a “ r6seau ” on star 
photographs. The sensitive film (either before 
or after exposr re to the stars) is placed almost 
in contact with the matrix and exposed to 
parallel light behind it, which, of course, shines 
through the ruled lines only. On developing 
the fim these lines appear on the plate 
together with the st^ images.® A single 
miorosoope can then refer the star images 

^ for refctencea see Mm. Noi* M.A.S. llfl. 
and ixtt. 245. 

* For some useful notes see Mon. Not. fix. 

m. 
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to the lines. But this convenient process is 
obviously not applicable to a spectrum ‘which 
itself consists of lines. 

(i.) Virtual Scales . — Various ingenious de- 
vices have been suggested for avoiding the use 
of an actual scale for spectra, especially in 
comparing several spectra. Thus J. Evershed ^ 
suggests making a positive from one of them, 
and superposing this on each in turn, film to 
film. The positive and negative lines compen- 
sate each other, but only -when coincidence 
is exact. Variation in this coincidence in 
different parts of the spectra is thus easily 
detected and measured. 

(ii.) Errors of Scales . — A good instrument- 
maker can supply scales of astonishing accu- 
racy, but the residual errors must always be 
determined. An elaborate investigation of 
the errors of a reseau is given by Sir D. 
Gill.^ The errors range from about *005 
mm. to +-005 mm. and are determined with 
an accuracy of *0005 mm. In work of the 
highest accuracy such errors must always 
be determined and applied — as for instance 
in the parallax measures of the planet Eros.® 
The determination of the division errors 
of a divided circle is a long and tedious 
process. If there are four microscopes sym- 
metrically placed, then by turning the circle 
through a quadrant at a time each quadrant 
may be compared 'with the others. Four 
reference points are thus fixed. Each of the 
intermediate arcs can be bisected by comparing 
the two halves, and each half can be bisected 
again. But as the subdivision is continued, 
not only does the work increase, but the 
accuracy diminishes owing to the accumulation 
of accidental error. Two important memoirs 
by M. Loewy and M, Fayet* describe a new 
arrangement of the work, which was found 
successful and which is founded essentially 
on a method of Bruns of Leipzig. By using 
divisors other than 2 a more equable distribu- 
tion of probable error is attained. But to 
determine the errors within O-ICT requires 
serious labour in any case ; and the same is 
true for a linear glass-scale for use in spectro- 
scopic measures. 

The permanence of the errors was satis- 
factorily established by Lewis Boss of the 
Dudley Observatory, Albany, who showed 
that when his transit circle was removed 
from one site to another, the errors had not 
been altered ; and the same success attended 
its transport to the southern hemisphere. 

§ (2) Screws. — The screw fills in between 
the divisions. Usually five complete revolu- 
tions of the screw carry the wires from one 

^ KodaikancU Bulletin, xxxii. 

* Mem. R.A.S. li. 1-27. 

* See Mon. Not. R.A.S. IxvU. 175. This paper 
also gives some useful information on the further 
errors introduced when a photographic copy of a 
reseau is made. 

* AnnaUs de VOhm^atoire de Paris, 1010, xxvU. 


scale division to the next, and the screw-head 
is divided into 100 parts. Reading each of 
these to one-tenth by estimation, we get 
of the division-space. When this is 
5 mm. (as in the rcseaux of the Astrographic 
Catalogue) we therefore read to 0-001 mm. It 
is important to have this adjustment as close 
as possible (no error of “ runs ”), and for 
this purpose it should be possible to alter the 
length of the reading microscope, i.e. to 
separate the objective and the wires (the 
eyepiece is merely a detached reading lens), 
as well as to move the microscope as a whole 
for focussing, for which the ordinary rack- 
screw is convenient. The procedure then is : 

(1) Focus eyepiece on wires. 

(2) Focus scale in plane of wires and test 

“ runs.” 

(3) If “runs” not zero, alter length of 

microscope. 

If by oversight this third adjustment is not 
provided, an equivalent may sometimes be 
obtained by unscrewing the objective. 

It is important that photographic plates 
should be flat (plate-glass), otherwise the 
“ runs ” correction varies in a troublesome 
manner. Even with plate-glass there is a 
slight variation. 

Screws are unfortunately liable to wear with 
use. A good example is given by Sir D. Gill,® 
in which errors amounting to 0-50^ are found. 
But by arranging that two screws shall travel 
in opposite directions this effect of wear can be 
practically eliminated ; and the same happy 
result can be obtained with one screw by 
reversing measures. Thus ,iadjaoent to the 
above paper is the description of a measuring 
micrometer for astrographic plates by the 
same author, in which screws are proposed. 
Instruments of this typo have given very 
accurate results, even though the screws have 
worn, simply because plates are measured 
twice, in reversed positions in the machine, 
and the effects of wear have been thus largely 
eliminated. Alternative instruments are de- 
scribed in later papers.® In this last paper it 
is stated that the probable error of a setting 
of the screw is not so high as ± 0-0005 mm. ; 
but the remark is add^ that the error of 
setting is only part of the error in measuring 
a star image, another large part being con- 
tributed by the photographic film itself. 

H. H. T. 

Miorosoopes, Miorometbe, for comparator 

use: description, sources of arrons, eali- 
5 bration, etc. See “ Comparators,’* § (1) {«)• 

» Mon. Not. JR.A,S. llx. 7S. 

* rm. mi. m and ixi. 444. 

’ See Antr. Grominftm, pt. t. p. 81. 
Some conclttsioas on this tfittmate aoeura^ of 
measurement are also given to Mm. N&t. hd. 

628, 
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Millibar : one thousandth part of a bar 
{q.v.). It is a pressure of 1000 dynes per 
square centimetre. As a unit of pressure 
it has considerable advantages over inches 
and millimetres in that it is a dynamical 
unit of force, and not a length. The millibar 
has been in general use by the Meteorological 
Office, London, since May 1, 1914. See 
“ Atmosphere, Physics of,” § (1). See also 
“Atmosphere, Thermodynamics of the,” § (2). 

Millionaire Calculator. See “ Calculating 
Machines,” § (9). 

Milne Seismooraph. See “ Earthquakes and 
Earthquake Waves,” § (2). 

Minimeter : instrument for testing gauges. 
Sec “ Gauges, ” § (81). 

Minimum Thermometer. See “Meteorologi- 
cal Instruments,” § (7) (iii.). 

Mirage : the image of an object which is 
aeon displaced, usually vertically, by the 
refraction of the rays of light in passing 
through the layers of different density 
near the ground. 


Inferior. See “ Meteorological Optics,” 

§( 9 ). 

Superior. See ibid. § (10). 

Mock Sun Ring or Paehelic Circle : a 
white horizontal circle passing through the 
sun parallel to the horizon, and crossing the 
positions of the parhelia, paranthelia, and 
anthelion. See “ Meteorological Optics,” 
§ (22). 

Mock Suns or Parhelia : luminous or some- 
times brilliant images of the sun Which 
occur most frequently at an angular distance 
of about 22° from the sun, the distance 
increasing slightly with the altitude of the 
sun ; they are also occasionally, but rarely, 
seen at a distance of about 44° -46°. See 
“ Meteorological Optics,” § (22) (ii.) and 
(viiL). 

Moisture in the Atmosphere. See “ Water- 
vapour.” 

Munroe Calculating Machine. See article 
“ Calculating Machines,” § (11). 


N 


Napiers Bones. See article “Calculating 
Machines,” § (1) (ii.). 

Nepiiobcope: an instrument for measuring 
the direction of motion and sfieed of clouds. 
See “ Meteorological Instruments,” § (33). 

Neuiioff, 0. : equations of adiabatic linos of 
saturated air. See “ Atmosphere, Thermo- 
dynamics of the,” § (21) and Fig. 15, 

Nickel-steel Alx.oys : composition, their 
general elassifioation. See “ Line Stand- 
ards,” § (4) (ii.). 

Night-sky Recorbbr, See “ Meteorological 
Instruments,” § (26). 


This process is at once seen to possess 
several disadvantages. The most important 
is the fact that the act of reading off the 
value of y corresponding to a given value of 
X is troublesome, and the result is inaccurate. 
An alternative method suggests itself. Take 
a straight line, and on one side of it mark off 
equidistant graduations to represent values 
of X. On the other side of the lino mark off 
the corresponding values of y : in the present 
example these graduations are also equi- 
distant. We get Fig. 1, a compact chart in 
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NOMOGRAPHY 


Fig. 1. 


L Aim of Nomogeafhy 

§ (I) Graphical Methods. —The ordina^ 
prooess of graphioal computation consists in 
drawing a curve whioh repiments the relation 
between two variables. Thus suppose it is re- 
quired to exhibit in a graphical form the relation 
between temperature in Centigrade measure 
and temperature In Fahrenheit measure. 
If the temperature k a?® 0„ and P., we have 
the equation Hen^ the relation 

ii shown by taking a pair of rectangular axes 
«* y, and drawing the straight lia© ^ « l*8a; + 32 : 
for any given value of the oorrespondbg 
yaiu© of y is given by the ordinate of that 
point on the line which has the abscissa 
and pm mrm* 


whioh the reading can b© carried out with 
ease and with accuracy. 

We thus see that even with only two 
variables the Cartesian mode of representation 
is not necessarily the most convenient. In 
many physical investigations w© have to 
collate the values of three or even more 
variables. Take, for example, the formula 
pu^ET, the property of a perfect gas, K 
being a given constant. A single curve 
cannot reprint the relation between the three 
quantities p, u, T ; we have to draw a curve 
for p and v for each of the different values of 
T that occur. W© get a family of recta^ular 
hyperbolas as in Fig. 2, and if w© wish to 
reak off the value of T corresponding to 
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given values of ^ and v, we must find the 
point whose co-ordinates are (p, v) and judge 
'"1 which T curve it lies. In general this 
.nvolves interpolating be- 
tween different T curves, 
leading to considerable 
inaccuracy. Further in- 
accuracy is caused by the 
difficulty of plotting the 
hyperbolas themselves. 



Fig. 2. 

It is true that we can simplify the work by 
using logarithms, so that 

log + log = log T log E. 

Corresponding to any given value of T we 
now have a straight line, and for different 
values of T we get a family of parallel straight 
lines. Thus in this instance the difficulty of 
plotting is eliminated ; but the difficulty of 
reading and interpolating remains, and is in 
fact increased. 

The method of contours for three variables 
has its place in such obvious and valuable 
applications as contour maps ; for purposes 
of graphical computation, however, it is in- 
adequate, and is, moreover, inapplicable to 
more than three variables. 

§ (2). — ^In many scientific and technological 
investigations it is necessary to solve quad- 
ratic equations, and it becomes a matter of 
considerable importance to have a means of 
solving expeditiously and accurately the 
equation + in which a and b 

can assume all values within certain ranges. 
The fundamental graphical process would 
consist in plotting the curve + 6 

for the particular values of a and b that occur 
in each such equation, and noting where the 
curve cuts the line ^=0. It is obviously 
impracticable to carry out the plotting for 
each case that has to be solved, and we soon 
realise in fact that this is unnecessary. If we 
plot the curve y—x'^-^ax for any given value 
of a, we can use it to solve the equation 
x^+ax + b^d for this value of a, and any 
value of b ; this is done by noting where the 
graph is cut by the line -b. We are 
still left, however, with the task of plotting i 
the family of parabolas and 

further it is not convenient to read off where 
such a parabola is cut by a line y « - 6, unless 


the lines y—-h for the range of values occur- 
ring in the work in question are also plotted 
on the same graph. 

We can obviate these difficulties as follows. 
Draw the parabola y— -x^, and for given 
values of a, 6 draw the straight line y — ax-^b. 
The X co-ordinates of the intersections are 
obviously the solutions required for these 
values a, 6. The straight line need not be 
drawn at all ; we can use instead a straight- 
edge, which is made to pass through two 
points which define the line for these values 
of a, h. Such points are, for example, a; = 0, 
y—h% x=l, y~a-vb. Hence, to solve the 
equation x^ -{■ ax + b =0 ioT any values of a, 6, 
we draw the parabola y^ -x^ once for all; 
on the y axis we take the point 6, on the line 
x = l the point a + b : the join of these points 
cuts the parabola in points whose abscissae 
are the solutions required. 

We have arrived at the main aim of nomo- 
graphy; we have an AUgnrnent Chart in 
which the three related quantities a, 6, x 
define three collincar points on three loci. 

§ (3) Method oe Alignment.-— The method 
of colHnear points, as suggested in § (2), is 
rendered still more valuable if for any given 
relation between three quantities a, 6, x we 
can devise three graduated curves so that the 
graduation a on one curve, the graduation 6 
on another curve, and the graduation x on the 
third curve are coUinear if a, 6, a: obey the 
given relation 3). That such a process 



Fig. S. 

is a mathematical possibility is easy to sea. 
All straight lines which pass through a given 
point, say x on the x curve in Fig. 3, belong 
to a family, and therefor© the graduation^ in 
which any one of them cuts the b curViM 
must bear some constant relationship to the 
particular x point. There is thus an equation 
connecting b, x; aoad the x graduation on 
any line cutting ail three curves is the solution 
of the equation with coeffioi^ts involving 
the a, b gi^uations on this line. 

In Fig. 4 w© have rectangular ax^ 

Take the line | ao - 1 for the u seal©, and the 
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line ^—0 for the h scale : draw the hyperbola 
+ for the X curve. Graduate the 
a, b scales like the ^ axis, and graduate the 

« I 



X curve so that at any point on it the value 
of X is the ratio 77 /I at the point. We can 
prove that for three collinear graduations a, 
6 , X we have the relation x^ -vax-^h—O. The 
line joining the points a, b on the a, b scales 
has the equation r}-b + {b -a)^. But x=r)l^ 
where 77 = ~ + 1). Hence at the x gradua- 

tion on the hyperbola we have the equality 
X:s: + i,e. 1“ ’’X/(x + l). Tlius 

=.=6-a+*=6-.-6(l + i). 

and the result follows. We shall see later 
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three parallel logarithmic scales p, v, T, the 
T scale being half-way between the p, v scales, 
and graduated with half their unit. Also the 
T scale begins at the point on its line where 
it is intersected by the join of the point 1 
on the p scale and the point R on the v scale. 
For three collinear graduations v, T we 
have by elementary geometry 

log -f log = 2(i log R + J log T), 

showing that the three graduations are con- 
nected by the relation pv ~ RT. 

In both Fig. 4 and Fig. 5 we have alignment 
charts in which the related quantities, a, b, x 
in Fig. 4, p, 1 ;, T in Fig. 5, correspond to 
collinear graduations on their scales. Each 
figure is a nomogram ; each is the graphical 
representation of a certain law {nomos in 
Greek) for all values of the variables that 
enter into the expression of the law. 


II. Parallel UnieoJim Scales 


§ (4) Addition and Subtraction. — In 
order to grasp the fundamental idea of the 
subject consider Fig. 6. We have a, 6, two 
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{IV. ) how this oonstmetion is obtained a 
priori 

Again, consider the relation pv^UT for 
some given value of R. In Fig. 6 we have 


parallel lines each graduated uniformly, but 
not necessarily with the same unit. We shall 
construct a nomogram tot x^a + b. In order 
to get a;=5 we can have a = 0, 6=5; a = l, 
6=4; a = 2, 6 = 3, etc.; and, in fact, if we 
draw the lines joining to 6=5, a = l to 
6=4, a =5 2 to 6 = 3, etc., we find that they all 
pass through the same point. Mark this 
point 5. Again, take a: = 10, so that we can 
use pairs of values a=0, 6 = 10; a = l, 6=9 ; 
a =2, 6 = 8, etc. ; we again get a common 
point of intersection, which we mark 10. Do 
the same for a; = 15, af = 20, etc. We at once 
see that for any value of x we get one point, 
that all such points lie on a line parallel to 
the a, 6 scales, and that the graduations 
obtaJned on this line give a uniform scale. 

This automatic process thus gives the 
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required nomogram, assuming, as .suggested 
in § (3), that a nomogram is possible. The 
nomogram can be readily devised by mathe- 
matical argument, using the geometrical fact 
that if three parallel lines are graduated 
uniformly, then three collinear graduations 
are connected by a linear relation. 

The nomogram in Fig. 6 gives subtraction 
as well as addition, since if x = a + b we have 
also a = x~b. 

An alternative nomogram for addition and 
subtraction is obtained if the a, b graduations 
are taken in opposite senses, instead of in the 
same sense as was done in Fig. 6. The reader 
can construct it for himself, either by calcula- 
tion or by the automatic process. 

§ (5) Extension. — An exactly similar 
method can be used for the more general 
relation x — la-\-mb, in which Z, m are given 
constants, with exactly similar results. Two 
nomograms are obtainable, one with the 
a, b scales graduated in the same sense, and 
one with graduations in opposite senses. If 
we have x-la + mb+n, in which Z, m, n 
are given constants, the method is still 
applicable. 

The method can be at once generalised to 
deal with any formula such as the following, 
x=^la + mb + nc+pd+ ... +5, in which Z, 
m, n, p, . . .f s are given constants. First 
make a nomogram for x^ = la -I- mb -1- 5, then con- 
struct one for X 2 =Xi+nCf then ioi x^^x^+pd, 
and so on. At each stage we choose the one or 
the other of the two possible alternatives in 
such a way that the graduations do not become 
too fine for tolerably accurate reading. Note 
that the intermediate scales x^f x^, . . . need not 
be graduated at all ; since, in proceeding from 
Xi to ajg all we require is the geometrical point 
on the Xi line which represents the value of 
la + mb+s, and not the actual value itself; 
the same applies in proceeding from X 2 to x^, 
etc. These intermediate ungraduated lines 
are called reference or pivotal lines : for an 
example see Fig. 9. 

§ (6) Application to Nomogeam for 
Mixtures. — For actual addition and sub- 
traction we do not, of course, use nomograms. 
There is yet great value in the simple prin- 
ciples thus far evolved. As an example we 
shall work out in some detail the nomographic 
solution of the following problem. It is re- 
quired to mix three svhstances of given densities 
80 as to produce a mixture of prescribed 
density; to find the percentage to be used of 
each constituent. There are clearly an infinite 
number of possibilities, and the question 
is to indicate in nomographic form all the 
possibilities. 

Consider first a particular case. Let sub- 
stances a, 6, c have densities 1-5, 2-5, 4 re- 
spectively, and let the prescribed mean density 
be 3. If we represent the percentages by the 


symbols a, Z>, c, we have +c = 100 ; also 
l-5(t + 2‘56 -l-4c=3(a + 6 +c). Thus we obtain 
h 6 a + -5b=c, so that 3a -j- 6= 2c. Eliminate 
c and we deduce 5a + 36 = 200. Now draw a, 6 
scales parallel to one another and graduated 
uniformly with the same unit in the same 
sense, the line joining the zeros being per- 
pendicular to the scales. Take the mid point 
of this line to be the origin of co-ordinates 

Vf the ^ axis being along this line and 
positive on the side of the a scale, with ^ 
unit such that the distance between the a, 
6 scales is 100, while the v axis is parallel 
to the a, b scales and measured in the 
same manner as these scales. Consider a 
line passing through some point (^, y) and 
having gradient /fc, the intersections of this 
line with the 'a, 6 scales have graduations 
a = 7)'^k{50 - I), b = 7 ] + H - ~ ^). Since 

5a + Zb = 200, we get 200 = So? + ^( 100 - 8^) ; and 
this is to be true for all values of k ; hence wo 
must have ^ = 12*5, rj = 25. Take the point thus 
found ; any lino through it cuts the a, 6 scales 
at graduations satisfying the conditions of the 
problem. The value of c corresponding to 
any pair of values a, 6 can be got by subtract- 
ing a + 6 from 100. We can, however, work 
c into the nomogram conveniently and thus 
avoid all calculation. Take the c scale along 
the 77 axis, beginning with zero at the point 
77=50 and ending with 100 at the origin, so 
that the unit 6f the c graduations is half the 
a, b unit. It is readily verified that a line 
defining <x, 6 so as to satisfy the conditions 
of the problem also gives c as the graduation 
of its intersection with the scale thus drawn. 
If then we let a straight-edge pass through 
the point (12-5, 25), and turn round this point 
as pivot, its intersections with the scales give 
all possible solutions of the particular problem 
enunciated. 

In generalising the construction wo have 
to consider separately two cases. 

(i.) Case L — If the prescribed mean density 
lies between the highest two of the given 
densities, as in the particular problem just 
solved, let a, 6, c be arranged in ascending 
order of density, and let their densities be 
dj, d^, d ^ ; let the prescribed mean be d. 
r^t l-d-di, m^d-d^t n^d^^d. We get 
a + 6+0 = 100, Za-hm6=7ic, so that we have 
(Z-l-w)a-f (wi-f w)6=100n. A line through the 
point (f, 77) with gradient k outs the scales 
at the graduations given by the expressions 
a = 77-i-^(50-^), 6 = 77 + Ji:( - 50 - f ), and we 
therefore have the following simple relation 
1007^ = (Z 4- m -f 2n)77 + ^(50 . Z Z + m 4- 2n . 

for all values of is, for all lines through the 
definite point (^, 77). Hence we get the pivot 
^=:j50(Z~m)/(Z4m4"2n), 7? = 100n/(Z4-m + 2n), 
and the solutions are given by all possIM© 
positions of a straight-edge through this pivot* 
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(ii.) Case 11. — If the prescribed mean density- 
lies between the lowest two of the given 
densities, let a, b, c be arranged in descending 
order of density, and let their densities be 
di, dg, the prescribed mean being d. 
Put l—dj^—d, m~d^—dy n — d-d^\ we get 
a + 6 + c = 100, la + mb =nc, and we can proceed 
exactly as in Case I. 

The finding of the pivot point for any parti- 
cular problem can also be facilitated by means 
of a graphical construction. In Fig. 7 the 
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graduations on the line marked Ijm arc such 
that at any point on this line the graduation 
gives the ratio of the segments into which 
the line is divided between the zeros of the 
6, a scales. The graduations on the line 
marked {l-¥m)ln are such that at any point 
on it the gr^uation gives twice the ratio 
of the segments into which this line is divided 
between the zeros of the c, a, scales. To get 
the pivot point for given values Z, w, n, we 
take the point on the Ijm line whose gradua- 
tion is the given value of Z/m, and note the 
oblique line defined by this point; we then 
take on the (Z*fm)/n scale the point whose 
graduation is the given value of and 

not© the horizontal line through this point. 
The intersection of the two lines thus obtained 
is the pivot required. 

In investigations and m technological pro- 
(m$m where the making of blends or mixtures 
is of iraportanoe, the nomogram of Fig. 7 
is of great value, and a little practice with 
some particular oases makes the graphical 
computation simple and accurate, 

Note the network of lines used in this 
nomogram ; w© shall see later (VL) that this 
Is due to the fact that w© have really four 
iadepwdent variables, viz. a, 6, and the ratios 
limtn. 



Fig. 7. 


III. Paeallel Logaeithmic Scales 

§ (7) Mtjltiplication and Division. — It is 
clear that if we take the nomogram for 
x—a-]rb, and instead of graduating each scale 
uniformly we graduate them logarithmically 
(as on the slide rule), making in each scale 
the 1 to 10 interval of the logarithmic gradua- 
tions proportional to the unit in the uniform 
graduations, then we get a nomogram for 
X=AB, where X represents 10®, etc. This 
figure can therefore be used for multiplication 
and division. As an example we have the 
relation p?;=RT for a given value of E, 
already considered, § (3), Fig. 5. 

The nomogram in Fig. 5 is constructed 
without any reference to the particular ranges 
of the variables for which the chart is required. 
If these ranges are given we choose such 1 to 
10 intervals in the scales as make the given 
ranges correspond to about equal lengths on 
the two scales, filling up the sheet of paper 
or card on which the chart is drawn. 

§ (8) Extension. — The extension to more 
general proble-ras in multiplication and division 
is so obvious that we shall merely give one 
or two instances of actual nomograms, with 
a few words of explanation where necessary. 
In Fig. 8 we have a nomogram for the formula 
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E-SV^/SOO, which gives the resistance E in 
lbs. weight to a parachute of area 8 sq, ft., 
falling with a speed V ft. /sec. in air of ordinary 
density. 

When we have more than three variables, 
and have to multiply given powers of these 
variables, w© introduce reference lines as 
explained in § (5). In this way we can deal 
with any formula like „ 

where 8, Z, w, n, p . . . are given constants. 
It is important to remember the precaution 
mentioned in § (6) with regard to the senses 
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of the graduations on the successive scales 
so as to get the final graduations sufficiently 
accurate. 

As an illustration, consider the problem of 
finding the value of the horizontal component 
of the earth’s magnetism at any given place. 
If we use a steel bar of moment of inertia K, 
and when it has been magnetised we observe 
the number n of half-oscillations it makes 
per second when swinging in a horizontal 
plane under the influence of the earth’s magnet- 


defined. The quantities a, b are said to be 
measured in parallel co-ordinates. The x scale 
will not in general be straight, and we shall 
refer to it as the x curve. 

§ (10) Quadeatic Equation : Automatic 
Method. — To commence with, we take the 
equation ax + h~0, in which we are given 
that a can have any value between 0 and 100, 
while 6 can have any value between 0 and 
- 10,000. Take convenient units so that the 
a, b ranges are given by more or less equal 


ism, and also find the deflection 6 it gives 
at distance r from a magnetometer needle 
in “ end on ” position, then the horizontal 
component of the earth’s field is given ^ by 

H = 7rw\/2Kr”^ tan"^ 6. 

For a given steel bar K is known once for all, 
and so we have H in terms of the three vari- 
ables Uf r, 6, Taking K=380, say, we get 

H=86-6ur“^ tan”^ d. 

The nomogram for this formula is given in 
Fig. 9. We first construct one for the quantity 



tan^ $/8Q‘6, using a logarithmic scale for r 
and a logtan scale for 6. The resulting scale 
need not be graduated, since it is a reference 
line as explained in § (5). We then fit on a 
scale for so as to give the value of H. The 
cross lines in Fig, 9 indicate the order of the 
operations in using the chart. 

IV. Parallel Co-ordinates 

§ (9). — We now proceed to the consideration 
of more complicated nomograms, that can be 
constructed by using two parallel scales, uni- 
formly graduated, for the two variables a, b 
in terms of which a third quantity x is 

^ Glazebrook and Shaw, Practical PhyHc$, p. 461. 



100 times the b unit Having graduated 
these scales, we then find the points on the 
X curve as follows. It is obvious that with 
the given ranges the positive root x can have 
any value between 0 and 100. (We only 
need to find one root, since the other is given 
by the fact that the sum of the roots is -a, 
and their product is +b.) Take a; ^10: find 
two equations having 10 as a root in each 
case, for instance a;* + 100a; - 1100 = 0, and also 
-f 50x - 600 = 0. Hence for a; = 10 we can 
U8ea = 100, b- -1100, and a = 60, 6= -600. 
Find the point of intersection of the lines 
joining these two pairs of a, b values, and 
we have the point 10 on the x curve. 
Take a; =20; we can use the pairs of values 
a = 100, ^=-2400; a=f>0, ^-=-1400; and 
the intersection of the lines defined by those two 
pairs is the point 20 on the x curve. Proceed 
in this way till a? = 100. We have the x curve 
by drawing a smooth curve through ‘ the 
points thus obtained, and subdivisions can 
he inserted if desired. In Fig. 10 the gradua- 
tions on the X curve appear to be equidistant, 
but this is a mere accident, 

§ (11) Analytical Method.— Tffie auto- 
matic method has the advantage of being 
easy to carry out praotioidly, and dm iffiat 
the given ranges can be worked Into the 
nomogram so as to give the best figure Wifi 
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the most accurate results. The analytical 
foundation of the process can be put in the 
following form. 

Suppose that we have to solve nomo- 
graphically an equation of the form 

A(a;)a-}-B(a;)6+ 1 =0, 

where A{x), B{x) are given functions of x, 
and a, b are the variables w’hich determine any 
particular root x. Using rectangular co- 
ordinates 7 ), let (^, 7j) be the point x on the 
X curve, the a scale being the Une ^ - 1, 

the b scale the line ^-0, each graduated in 
the same manner as the tj axis. Any line 
through the point rj) which cuts the a, b 
scales at the graduations a, b has the equation 

7 ? = 6 + (6 — 

7 } 7 ) 

If this equation is to define the graduation x 
at the point chosen, then the relation between 
a and b in this equation must be the same 
as that given by A{x)a + B{x)b -1-1=0 for an 
infinite number of pairs a, b. Hence we got 

AW=|. 

so that 

, ^A(x) 1 

A(/) + B(5)’ ^ l(a-) + fi(x)‘ 

Thus we have the co-ordinates of the point 
(1, 7 }) on the X curve defined in terms of the 
parameter x itself, and the x curve can be 
immediately plotted and graduated. 

Returning to the quadratic equation 

x^-¥ax+b-0, 

write it in the form a/a;-h6/ir*+ 1=0, and 
us© A{x)^llx, ‘B{x)-llxK The results 
^xl(l^x), 7 ?= -«»/(! + a;) follow, yielding 
the equation the ^ curve, 

the manner of graduation being indicated by 
the relarion This is the way in which 

w© construoted the nomogram in Fig. 4, due 
to M, d’Ooagne. 

While the automatic process is best for 
practical construction of a nomogram, the 
analytical method can be used to devise new 
kinds of nomograms. Thus the equation 

+ 6=0 can be written -a'a:-67aJ+ 1=0, 

in which a' » - 1/a, 6' = - 6/a. This means that 
A{x) = » a;, B{ir) = -* l/ic, giving ^ - x^K I -l- a;*), 

7 y»a:/(l + a!*). W© easily deduce that the 
X curve is the circle |* + 77*+|=0. This 
is an interwting form of nomogram for the 
quadrario equafion, due to B, T. Whittaker. 
It has the great advantage that the x curve 
can be drawn very ©airily and accurately: 
also the x graduation is rimple. D’Oosgne’s 
nomogram is, however, better in practice, 
because the a, 6 graduations are tmiform In 
this nomogram, and th^rriore it is easier to use. 


§ (12) CUBIO AND OTHER EQUATIONS. — 
The cubic equation in the reduced form 
x?^ax+b=^ can he treated in exactly the 
same way as the quadratic. In the analytical 
method we now have A{x) — llx^, B{x) = llx\ 
since we can write the equation in the form 
alx^+blx^^ 1=0. Hence ~a;/(l-|-a:) and 
yj=: -a^l(l^x) for the point x on the x curve. 
The equation of the x curve is 7)=^^I{^+1)^, 
the graduations being given by x^ = 7]j^ (see 
§ (15) and Fig. 14). 

Trigonometrical equations can be treated 
similarly, thus a tan x+b sec aj-l-l=0 gives 
^=v}^, with the graduations defined by 
sin a;=(l - !)/(! + 1). The a scale is along 
^=1, the b scale along - 1. 

If we take an equation of the type 
A(a;)a-f B(a;)6-1- 1 = 0, the process would be 
carried out as follows. Let the equation be, 
e.g., sina;=a + bx, x in radians, a ranging from 
0 to 1, 6 from 0 to —0*5. Take the 6 scale 



a b 


with twice the a unit, as in Fig. 11. Take 
6=0: then for x=0, U)^ 20% 30% 40% 60% 
60°, 70°, 80°, 90°, we get the following values 
of a: 

a=0, 0*17, 0-34, 0*50, 0-64, 0-77, 0*87, 

0-94, 0-99, Is 

for 6 = - 0*6 we get the values 

a=0, 0-26, 0-62, 0*76, 0-99, 1-20, 1*39, 

1-65, 1-68, 1-79. 

Drawing the two sets of lines thus obtained, 
we get the points on the x curve and the 
graduations. As a check we can take a third 
value of 6 and draw a third set of lines : these 
must pass through the points defined by the 
first two sets. 

An equation in the form 

a^<%®<®)=C(a;) 

is treated by taking logarithms, so that 
A(a?) log a 4* B( 3 j) log 6 = log C(ir), 

2 T 


voi/. ni 
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and we use parallel a, 6 scales graduated 
logarithmically. The nomograms of Part 
III. §§ (7) etc. are all special cases of this 
type. An equation of the form 

gives, on taking logarithms, 

k{x) bg a -t- log B(a;) . 6 = log C(x), 

so that we have to use parallel scales a, 6, of 
which one is graduated uniformly and the 
other logarithmically. It should be pointed 
out that in the analytical method we can use 
any two lines parallel to the ri axis for the 
a, b scales : in each case a preliminary trial 
would determine the best choice. 

V. Intersecting Scales 

§ (13) Analytical Basis. — The method of 
Part IV., essentially one based on tangential 
co-ordinates, can be applied with a, b scales 
not parallel. No matter what angle two lines 
make with one another, if a, b are the inter- 
cepts on these lines considered as axes of 
co-ordinates r? of a line through the point 
(^, rj), then we have |/a+ 77/6 = 1. If, then, we 
have the equation A(a;)/a-|" B(rr)/6 = 1, we must 
use ^=A(a;), ri = B(x) in order to get the 
relation required between a, b and the gradua- 
tion X supposed associated with the point 
chosen. The construction of the nomogram 
is now obvious. 

As an example, let A(x)=x, B(x)=x, and 
we get ^=x, rj^Xy so that the x curve is the 
straight line 97=^. In this way we get the 
nomogram in Fig. 12 for the optical formula 



l/i£+l/v = l//, a nomogram which is men- 
tioned, but not as such, in many elementary 
books on Light. 

If we make the angle between the 7/ 
axes 120° we find that the units are the same 
on all three scales, and we can deal with the 
addition or subtraction of any number of 


reciprocals, provided that some care is exercised 
with the choice of signs in the even operations. 

§ (14) Z Charts. — Consider the equation 
x=a^t so that loga;=61oga. To construct a 
nomogram for this relation we need a process 
for multiplying the logarithm of any quantity 
a by any quantity h. Similar triangles at 
once suggest themselves, and Fig. 13 is the 
nomogram required : a and x are logarithmic 
scales, and the scale b is so graduated that the 
number attached to any point on it is the 
ratio of the segments into which the line is 
divided between the Xy a scales. This is a 
segmentary scale, as already used in Fig, 7, 
§ (6). The graduations x' in Fig. 13 give the 



Fig. 13. 


values of x'=a-^. It is clear that Z charts 
can be constructed for any relation of the 
form X(a;)=A(a)^(^). 

VI. Pour Variables 

§ (15) General Cubic Equation. — In 
Parts IV. and V. we restricted ourselves to 
three variables. When there are more than 
three variables one of two oases can arise. 
Either the variables can be taken in order 
one after the other, as, for example, in the 
formula X=SA*B"*C’»Dp ... In this case 
we merely have a succession of nomographic 
processes joined up by means of reference 
lines (see § (8)). It may happen, however, 
that the variables are not thus separable. 
One example has already been treated, § (6), 
Fig. 7. 

We now examine the case of the g^eral 
cubic equation, which we shall write ha the 
form a:® + -f ceo? 4- 6 0. The cubic equarion 
of § (12) is a special case in which n»0. W© 
get a chart for all values of la by rimply working 
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out a series of nomograms, on the same sheet, 
using a number of values of n. Analytic- 
ally this means that, using the method of 
§ (11), we have the form 


so that 


a b 


Hence 


x^ + nx’ 


?-n__ 1 

Tj x^ + nx^ 7} a^+nx^^ 

and we get 


x^ + nx^ 

l + ic’ ^ l + x ' 


We notice that the x graduations are given 
by ~^/(^+ 1), so that, in terms of x is 
independent of n. In the nomogram of Fig. 
14 the X graduations are indicated by means 
of straight lines parallel to the a, b scales, 



FiO* 14. 

and the values of n are attached to the various 
X curves. 

§ (16) Nomogeam foe a Peoblim m 
Navigation,— To find the direction in which 
a ship Is sailing with reference to a given 
landmark P, observations of the bearing of 
P are tiyfeen from three positions A* B, C of 
the ship. In this way the angles APB=a, 
BP0«^ are obtained; also the ratio, of 
AB/EO Is known. If the angle FBC is called 
we easily find that the follow^ g equation holds : 
{I i- k) 0 k cot a cot A little considera- 
tion shows that we can assume k greater than 1. 
To get a nomogmm for different values of aU 


the variables involved, we work out nomo- 
grams on the same sheet for a number of 
different values of k, the variables in each one 
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being a, /3, 9. We thus get Fig. 15, due to 
S. Lister. 


VIL Other Methods 

§ (17). — While referring the reader to the 
books mentioned below for further and more 
detailed information on the subject of nomo- 
graphy, it will be useful to indicate briefly one 
or two extensions of the methods described 
above. 

§ (18) Hexagonal Chaets.— Nomograms 
with intersecting scales suggest what are 
known as hexa- 
gonal charts. In 
Fig. 16, OA, OB, 

00 are three 
lines making two 
angles of 60° each. 

If from any point 
F we draw per- 
pendiculars PA, 0 O A 

PB, PC to these pxo. 16. 

lines, meeting 

them at A, B, C respectively, then we have 
OA+OB»OC no matter what point P is 
taken. If we put logarithmic scales along 
OA, OB, OC we have an obvious means of 
carrying out multiplication and division, as 
in HI. For purposes of reading we use a 
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transparent sheet (celluloid) on which are 
drawn three lines making two angles of 60° 
each, and place it on the chart so that the 
lines on the transparency are perpendicular 
to the lines on the chart. A further extension 
is obtained if we introduce a fourth scale OD 


along AO produced. 

§ (19) Combination 
bination of nomograms, 



Fia. 17. 
to a nomogram for x 


Charts. — The com- 
as used in § (8), Fig. 
9, can he extended 
to the case of Z 
charts. This is 
illustrated in Fig. 
17, where a, h, and 
the line AB form 
one Z chart, and a;, 
c, and the line AB 
form another. AB 
is thus a reference 
line, and remains 
ungraduated. The 
figure leads at once 
= ac/6, with obvious 


extensions. 

§ (20) Empirical Nomograms. — Suppose 
we have experimental observations connecting 
three quantities o,, h, a?, and suspect that 
there is a certain type of relationship between 
the three, we can decide the point by trying 
whether the observations can be worked into 
a nomogram suitable to the type of relation 
suspected. Thus if we think that X(rc) 
might suit the observations, where X(a;) is 
an undetermined functional form, and w 
are unknown constants, we take parallel 
logarithmic scales for a, h and use the auto- 
matic process for a number of values of % : 
the surmise is correct if the different a, h lines 
for any x do actually meet in a point, and the 
different points are collinear. The value of Ijm 
is then determined by the relative distances of 
the X line from the <z, b lines, and the complete 


empirical formula follows by comparing the x 
graduations with a logarithmic scale. A similar 
process can be adopted if some other type of 
relationship is thought to be the correct one. 
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Normal Eighungs Kommission Alcohol 
Tables. See “ Alcoholometry,” § (4). 

Normal Equations, The Solution of : per- 
formed by the elimination between equations 
in pairs, or by expressing the value of any 
unknown as a determinant, which is to be 
evaluated in a schedule. See “ Observa- 
tions, The Combination of,” § (7). 

Notch Meters. See “ Meters,” § (31). 

N.P.L. Four-metre Comparator: descrip- 
tion and method of use. See “ Com- 
parators,” § (8) (i.). 

N.F.L. SuBBiYiDiNG Comparator : 

(jreneral description. See “ Comparators,” 
§ (10) (ii.). 

Method of use. See ibid. § (12). 

Nutating Piston Meter. See “Meters,” 
§ (27) (ii.). 
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Observations : 

Balancing numbers of, in metrological work. 

See “ Metrology,” § (5) (iii.). 

Balancing weight of, in metrological work. 
See ibid, § (5) (ii.). 

Distribution of, in time. See ibid. § (6) (1). 

obsebvations, the combination of 

§(1) Introductory. — In the following pages 
an attempt has been made to summarise the 
standard methods of performing the various 
kinds of computation which are met with in 
the so-called exact sciences.^ 

^ They should only be applied with caution to 
statistical Biology. For this purpose, works devoted 
specially to the subject^ — e.g. those of Prof. K&rl 
Pearson-^should be consulted. 


The “principle of least squares” has in- 
evitably been adhered to throughout almost 
the whole article — ^inevitably, because the pro- 
cesses based upon it are the only standardised 
and formal methods which have been de- 
veloped up to the present. At the same time 
an impression in the reader that the principle 
of least squares is “ the end of all things ” 
would be erroneous, and a section has been 
added at the end setting out some minor points 
on which the method is faulty or likely to 
lead to misconception. 

An intelligent appHoation of empMoal for- 
mulae is always to be preferred to their mere 
mechanical use. Therefore wherever possible 
a full verbal explanation of the reasons for a 
given oonclu^on or step has been bnt 
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mathematical analysis has been reduced to a 
minimum, so that the multiplicity of symbols 
which has at times been necessary never 'de- 
notes a corresponding complication in the 
mathematical processes. 

In many cases practical examples illustrate 
the principles. The results of all experiments 
of the kind considered in this article are 
physical magnitudes possessing dimensions, 
zero in certain cases. 

If a certain experiment gives the result : 
length AB = 1*00003 yards, the truth or accu- 
racy of this result will be influenced firstly by 
the errors of observation. These may cause 
the number 1*00003 to be slightly wrong. 
But the latter is also influenced by the fact 
that the yard used for comparison was not 
the standard yard but a standard yard. The 
error thus added to the observational error is 
contained in the scalar or numerical portion 
of the result. Hence if the other portion of 
a result, i,e. that possessing physical dimen- 
sions, contain always definite standard units, 
it can be regarded as a label only, and the 
results of all numerical experiment can be 
thrown into the scalar form. For instance, 
the above result may be stated as follows ; 
The number of standard yards contained in 
the length AB = T00003. So it comes about 
that the theory of the best adjustment of 
errors deals in essence only with scalar quan- 
tities. Its various propositions can be de- 
veloped without reference to any units, and 
although physical magnitudes of many different 
kinds occur in its practical application — some- 
times even in one and the same application — 
they all disappear from sight and leave a 
purely arithmetical problem. 

The ©xistenoe of totally different kinds of 
observation in a given piece of work, each 
kind demanding consideration in the adjust- 
ment of the whole, caHs for a personal 
jud^aat on the part of the investi- 
gator €M8 to what constitutes an error of 
the same d^ree of badness in the several 
kinds of observation. This done, the problem 
is reduced, as stated above, to a numerical 
one-^ 

For example, an observer wishing to adjust 
his observations for the coefficient of linear 
expansion of a solid might decide that an 
error of 0*1*'* C. in one of his recorded tem- 
peratures would cause him as much displeasure 
as an error of 0'005 mm. in a single micrometer 
reading for length. 

A surveyor might similarly fix the relation- 
ship betwem hl» base-line errors and his 
theodolite errors by saying that he was as 
likely to make an error of W in a single 
angular measurement as he was to be wrong 
by 1 part in 500,000 in his base-line measure- 
ment. 

* See § (6) (vl.) and the reaervatlom In | (7). 


§_(2) The Nature of Errors. — It is a com- 
monplace known to all practical experimenters 
to say that there is no such thing as absolute 
accuracy. What meaning could be attached 
to a statement that the distance between two 
fine scratches on a polished bar was exactly 
10 cm. ? The finest scratches, when closely 
examined, become valleys with many indenta- 
tions, so that an exact apprehension of the 
centre of the scratch is impossible. The best 
chronometer in the world will make so many 
oscillations with its balance wheel in each 
mean solar day, jfiiLS or minus a very small 
quantity. 

This notion of plus or minus something 
attaching to the statement of all magnitudes 
is always present in the minds of scientific 
men, and the facility attained in dealing with 
experimental data, i.e. in the combination of 
observations, is closely bound up with a 
proper appreciation of the way in which this 
plus or minus quantity propagates itself from 
one stage to another of the calculations, finally 
appearing as an uncertainty in the end result. 
To find general methods of computing from 
observations which shall give a smaller plus 
or minus quantity in the end result than any 
other methods may be stated to be the central 
object in the theory of the combination of 
observations. 

Bearing in mind the illusory character 
of the “ true ” value of any quantity 
sought, we may think of any quantity which 
lies between certain close limits as the true 
value. 

The difference between an assumed or 
observed value and the true value is then 
spoken of as the error of the assumed or 
observed value. The difference between a 
single observed value and one computed from 
a solution of the whole or part of the problem, 
whether this be the final solution or not, is 
called a residual. 

The determination of physical quantities 
from observations is always burdened with 
errors, among which those arising from the 
calculation can be out down to any desired 
extent so long as the computer is prepared 
to expend the necessary amount of labour 
on them. On the other hand, mistakes, whose 
definition her© is scarcely necessary, are more 
likely to occur in calculation than in recording 
observations. 

Errors of observation fall into two fairly 
distinct classes, accidental, and systematic^ 
though the dividing line is sometimes difficult 
to place. The essential characteristic of acci- 
dental errors is that any on© observation is aiS 
likely to have a positiTe error of a given mag- 
nitude as it is to have a negative error of the 
same magnitude. 

On© of the chief limitations to accuracy 
of observation — a source, that is to say, of 
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accidental errors — is the fallibility of the eye 
and hand of the observer, but there are many 
kinds of observation in which the attendant 
circumstances play a greater part. Every ex- 
periment is in fact attended by a number of 
circumstances or conditions, each of which is 
liable to have a definite effect on the result of 
a single observation. In so far as these con- 
ditions produce effects which change in an 
arbitrary manner from one observation to 
another, they lead to increased accidental 
errors, in spite of all the skill of which the 
observer may be possessed. For this reason, 
and for the reason that the number of effective 
conditions is generally much greater than is 
supposed, it is bad practice for an observer to 
weary himself by bestowing a maximum of 
energy on each observation, A large number 
of observations performed with caution but 
in an easy, flowing manner is much better 
than a few observations made by an observer 
over-anxious to use his eye to the very best 
advantage. 

If one of the conditions mentioned above 
be imagined to persist in its influence 
on a long series of observations, or even 
on a few, in such a way that its effect no 
longer varies arbitrarily but according to some 
law, we have what is known as a systematic 
error. 

The simplest of these is a constant error, 
which burdens all observations with an error 
constant in sign and magnitude, over and 
above those from other sources. Systematic 
errors are the experimenter’s greatest enemy, 
and it may be truthfully said that the search 
for possible causes of them is nine-tenths of 
the battle in all physical measurements. The 
search is rendered a hopeful one by the fact 
that the error in question must he systematic 
with respect to something. Once detected it 
must be eliminated at all costs. Three typical 
methods of doing this exist. If the effect of 
the systematic error is quite determinate a 
correction is made for it. The records of 
all celebrated pieces of experimental work will 
be found to abound in such small correcting 
terms. 

If the cause of the systematic error is known 
or suspected but the determination of its effect 
is impossible or inconvenient, an attempt is 
made to eliminate the error by making the 
observations symmetrical with respect to the 
particular condition.. This is a still commoner 
practice in experimental work, and the best 
observer carries out his work with a maximum 
possible, but symmetrical, variation of those 
conditions not fixed by the nature of the 
experiment, even though there be no obvious 
danger of systematic error arising if the con- 
ditions are not so varied. An example of the 
first method is the correction for the buoyancy : 
of the air in weighing an object whose density | 


; is much smaller than that of the weights. 
The second method is applied when the object 
and weights are interchanged on the pans so 
as to eliminate the systematic error arising 
from a possible inequality in the lengths of 
the balance arms. 

The third possibility is the method of substU 
tution, which is in many ways the most satis- 
factory. Before or after making the experi- 
ment to determine the unknown magnitude 
a known magnitude, like the former in as 
many respects as possible, is substituted 
for it, and the difference between its ob- 
served and its known value gives at once 
the correction, or an easy clue to its calcu- 
lation, for application to the experiment on 
the unknown. 

For instance, knowing the length of the 
seconds pendulum at sea-level in latitude 45*^, 
we might wish to determine the length of the 
simple pendulum equivalent to a given com- 
pound pendulum by determining its time of 
swing. The particular station being neither 
at sea-level nor at 45°, the correction would 
best be made by substituting for the unknown 
pendulum another which was known to have 
a certain time of swing at sea-level and 45°. 
If the two times of swing were very nearly 
the same {i.e. those of the two pendulums) the 
correction could be applied directly as the 
discrepancy between the actual period of the 
standard pendulum and its period under stand- 
ard conditions. Otherwise it would be given 
by a simple calculation. 

A practical observer may himself be the 
cause of systematic error — the so-called per- 
sonal equation. This is especially the case in 
experiments involving the measurement of 
time. 

Sufficient has now been said to make it 
clear that the object of experimental precau- 
tions is to reduce all the errors to the accidental 
class. Not only the observer, but the instru- 
ment designer, should have this continually in 
view. The material of the succeeding pages 
applies, strictly speaking, only to those observa- 
tions which contain nothing but accidental 
errors. 

Much of what has been written in the 
present section belongs rather to a discussion 
on practical measurement than to one on the 
combination of observations. Yet the im- 
portance of a right attitude on the part of the 
worker to systematic error is so great that it 
has been thought fit to include a full statement 
on this part of the subject. 

§ (3) PEOBABiLrrsr akd teb Law of Eeroes. 
--The discussion of probability is scarcely 
within the scope of the present article. It is 
a difficult thing to define, and the usual 
definition, as the numbers of ways in which 
an event can give rise to a certain result 
divided by tfce total number of ways In which 
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it can happen at all, leaves the mind still 
seeking an antecedent definition of proba- 
bility rather than an a posteriori one. The 
difficulty can be dismissed by a compromise 
between the innate “ expectation ” view of 
probability and the numerical definition. The 
two are not contradictory, but both are essential. 
It is natural that a search should have been 
made for some general mathematical formula 
to express the distribution of chance or “ hap- 
hazard ” q[uantities, such as accidental errors, 
about sorho value on which they appear to 
concentrate (zero in the case of accidental 
errors). There is in reality no such thing 
as a chance happening in 
nature,^ and we can only % | 

define accidental errors as / \ - 

those resulting from causes / 

too many in number and too 1/ ^ 

complex in their laws to be | 

known. j 

It is therefore to be ex- /f 

pected that the desired / 1 to 

distribution law will apply ' / 2 

to many other things besides / / ^ 

accidental errors. Theprob- o' 

lem and its offshoots are // 
associated with the names of "I 

some of the greatest mathe- 1/ ^ 

maticians of the past, such / 
as Gauss, Laplace, Bessel, ; 


be quite unreliable for very small numbers of 
observations. For the purposes of testing 
Gauss’s Law of Errors by the distribution of 
actual sets of errors the infinitesimal width 
between the limits x-^dx and x + ^dx must 
be increased to the practical finite limits 
x-^Ax and Only in this way will 

a reasonably smooth curve be obtained. As 
an example of such a curve the distribution 
of 174 residuals in a certain case is shown 
in Fig. 1. The residuals are the differences 
between observed and calculated monthly 
mean sea levels at three tidal observatories 
in the British Isles, the calculated values 
resting on a fairly simple 
formula resulting from an 
analysis of the records them- 
selves. These residuals 
^ '\\ constitute one of Nature’s 

\\ “ haphazard ” groups of 

quantities, though they are 
A not that particular variety, 

20 \ involving the human element, 

which we call accidental 
i errors of observation. In 

this case it is the observed 
\\ quantities themselves which 

follow a large number of 
\\ complex laws, and the errors 

^ \ of observation were probably 

\ \ nil in comparison with the 


il-Pl , . 

TJj 0 + 1 + 2+3 +5 +-6 +7 +8 +9 +10 

Magnitude of Errors 


and Airy, and the law is generally known 
as Gausses Law of Errors. It state® that 
the probability of an accidental error lying 
between x - and a? 4- is 

VTT 

or, writing k » l/o, 


— ax, 

OsIt 

The latter formula has perhaps a slightly 
more immediate rignificanoe. With the usual 
definition of probability the formula means 
that if a large number N of observations be 
taken a number equal to N times the above 
expre^on will have errors lying between 
and x^^dx. This will approximate 
more and moie closely to the truth as N 
approaches infinity and will, for obvious reasons, 

* Cf, D. Bnmt, Tim ComUmdim Obmmti&m, 
C&mh. Uaiv. Press, mi, p. 8. 


fluctuations observed. The generality of 
the distribution law is thus exhibited. 
The reriduals were divided into groups 
having a range of 0-05 ft., so that the 
central group contains residuals between 
-■0*026 ft. and 4-0-026 ft., that next on the 
plus side those between 4- 0*025 ft. and 
4- 0*075 ft., and so on. The ordinates are the 
numbers of residuals occurring in each group, 
and the points are joined successively by 
straight lines. 

Rinoe these distribution curves generally deal 
with errors, we shall speak of these instead 
of residuals in discussing the curves in the 
sequel. 

What is the best Gauss’s distribution curve 
which can be drawn through these points ? 
An easy method of finding the constant h is 
as follows ; CaEing y the observed number of 
errors lying in the given group, and making 
the group-width equal to unity (1 unit *«0-06 ft), 
the group centres are at abscissae - a;, - a? 4* 1, 
. . . -2, -1, 0, 1, 2 . . . a;-l, aj . . . The 
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total number of errors is 174, so that the 
distribution formula is 


174;i 


-e 




or log, y - log, 

V TT 

Thus if log, y be plotted against x^, a straight 
line with a slope of tan"^ - should be 
obtained. The value of h so obtained may be 
called From the ordinate where the line 
cuts the axis of log, y is obtained another 
value Ag, equal to yo\/7r/174. The mean of \ 
and ^2 may be taken as 
the best value of h. 

Before taking log, y 
the + errors are added 
to the - errors belonging 
to the group of the same 
magnitude. This is ex- 
hibited graphically in 
Fig, 2, which shows the 
left-hand half of Fig. 1 
folded over on to the 
right. A number of 
narrow closed areas is 
formed, and those denot- 
ing that the + errors 
have been more numer- 
ous than the - errors 
are filled in with vertical 


123456789 
Magnitude of Errors (-^or-) 
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lines. Where the - errors are more numer- 
ous, horizontal lines fill in the spaces. The 
fundamental property of accidental errors, 
namely, the equal probability of a + and a - 
error of a given magnitude, is well illustrated. 
The dotted line joins points denoting the 
mean numbers of errors in each group irre- 
spective of sign. In plotting log, y against 
it is useless to retain groups in which y is 
expected to be 1 or le£38. 

From Fig. 2 the values of a® and y, and 
hence log, y are 

^ 0 1 4 9 16 25, 

y >.27 aO-5 19 12-5 6 3*5, 

log^y — >. 3*30 3*32 2-94 2*63 1*61 1*25, 

Fig. 3 is the graph of log^ y against z\ and 
the relationship is seen to be linear. The 
points lying towards the right are expected 
to depart from their theoretical position 


more than the others because the addition 
or subtraction of even one error in these 



The slope of the straight line is 

_?iirA99--0.0944. 

26 

Therefore = v^O • 0944 = 0 * 3072. 

From the zero end of the line 




174 


' =0*2912, 


A=^l^=0-2992. 

A sufficiently good approximation is h »»0*3, 
The best distribution curve is therefore 
represented by 

j, = 1742;!e-^0-8)W 
VTT 

=29*44e“<0’^^)*. 


This curve has been superposed as a dotted 
line on the actual distribution graph of Fig. 1. 

The agreement is seen to bo satisfactory. 

The common experience that Gauss’s Krror 
Law does in practice give a close approximation 
to the actual distribution of errors is the 
justification for using it as the pedestal on 
which to base an extensive theory and practice 
of the adjustment of precise observations. 
For the many ingenious ways in which it has 
been deduced theoretically the reader should 
consult one of the many works dealing with 
the theory of errors. ^ 

§ (4) Deduotioks toom the Law of Ferors. 
— ^The law is so fundamental in the theory of 
errors that the following conclusions or pro- 
positions to be deduced from it should be 
carefully noted as forming a foundation for all 
subsequent formulae. 

^ Host of the text-books mentlontd In the Befer- 
ences at the end of the article jdve one or more proofs. 
For an articl© devoted spe^ally to this sublwt see 
Glaisher, Mmoks B.A.B, vol. xxxhc. 
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The first 5 may be stated on inspection, 
while the remainder depend upon mathe- 
matical analysis. It is convenient to use the 
N 

form ~r= 
cJtt 

(i. ) The probability of a large error is smaller 
than that of a small error. 

(ii.) The most probable error of all is zero. 

(iii.) The probability of a given + error is 
equal to that of a - error of the same 
magnitude. 

(iv.) The formula contains only one para- 
meter c. The law of errors is therefore the 
same for precise observations as it is for rough 
observations, and the parameter, which is 
called the modulus^ serves to define the rough- 
ness of the observations or, in other words, the 
scale of the errors.^ 

(v.) From the well-known theorem that the 
probability of several events all happening is 
the product of their individual probabilities we 
deduce a probability proportional to 



for the simultaneous occurrence of a set of 
errors etc, Hence the most probable 

result in any piece of worlc is that which makes 
(^ 2 /^ 2 )*+ ... a minimum. This is the 
Principle of Least Squares, and is so much 
to the fore in the theory of combining observa- 
tions that is common to find text-books with 
the title of “ least squares.” 

If the errors x^^ etc., all belong to observa- 
tions of the same supposed precision the con- 
dition reduces to . . , a minimum. 

The quantities Xilc^y xjc^j etc., are what we 
have called in § (1) “ degrees of badness.” 

( vi.) There is a point on each side of the curve 
such that the probability of obtaining an error 
greater than the one denoted by the point is 
equal to the probability of obtaining one less 
than it, and these two points are obviously at 
equal distances from the ordinate denoting 
zero error. This error is called the probable 
error and is shown by tables of the integral 
of to be equal to 0*4769c. A name 

such as “ ahamoteristic error ” would really 
be more suitable, i^noe the most probable 
accidental error is in all cases zero. It will 
be referred to as the “ p.e.” and is the quantity 
preceded by the sign ± which so often figures 
in the statement of numerical results, 

(vii.) The error of mean square^^ which is 

can be shown to be equal to 

0^ or 07071c. 

It is gentmlly written as fi. 

* 'Hie significance of the parameter c may be 
remembered by noitnst that It stands for *' clumsiness” 
or ” coarsened " In the observations. 

* Unfortunately sonwtinm referred to as the 
** mean error,” thm confusing It the arithmetic 
mean error, irrespective of ^gn, which Is ectual to 
<s/v^^-0*Se4Ec. 


(viii.) From (vi.) and (vii.) we obtain the 
important result 


p.e.= 


0 4769 
0*7071 


0-6745 



(ix.) The p.e. of any quantity A 4- B -1- C + . . . 
formed by the addition of quantities whose indi- 
vidual p.e.’s are a, 6, c . . . c^ + . . . 

If a=6 =c = . . . =e the p.e. becomes ejn. 
But the p.e. of nk is na, since the same actual 
error enters into each of the n A’s. 

Therefore a further generalisation is 

p.e. of pk + gB + rC + . . . 

.« = sjp^a^ + q%^ +r^c^ + . . 

and for the weighted mean 

p A_j- gB + rC . . . 

p+q+ri- . . . 

the p.e, is ^ times this last p.e. 

p-l-g + r+ ... 

Hence for the simple arithmetic moan, where 
p = g = etc. = 1 and a = 6 = etc. = e the p.e. 
is e/ s/n. 

In applying these simple rules it must be 
remembered that the observations giving rise 
to the quantity B must be entirely independent 
of those on which A or C rest.® Where this 
condition is not fulfilled and the fact is over- 
looked, too optimistic a view of the result is 
obtained, i.e. the p.e. is always underestimated. 

It is to be noted that the methods of cal- 
culating p.e. given in (ix.) above are all a 
priori methods. That is to say, a p.e. of 
observation is assumed, and a final p.e. cal- 
culated. It is often necessary to judge the 
p.e. of observation by the results, that is, to 
use an a posteriori method. If the errors 
X could be certainly known, proposition (viii.) 
above would give the p.e. of a single observa- 
tion. But it is necessary to make allowance 
for the fact that the best value of the unknown 
obtainable results from an adjustment of the 
ay’s themselves and is not necessarily the true 
value, 0*6745 would therefore always 

underestimate the p.e. It can be shown without 
difficulty that where the true value of the 
unknown is not available it is correct to write * 
p.e. =5 0*6745 J\p^\J(n^ 1), We may also an- 
ticipate matters a little by noting a further 
proposition, namely, that if q unknown quantities 
are indirectly determined by means of n in- 
dependent observations having each an actual 
error x and p.e. % the p.e. of an observation 

* A very good discussion on so-cmlled ” entangled 
measures ’ will be found In Airy, Theory of Errors of 
Obserratfm, Macmillan, 186 X. The book is now 
out of print, but Is to be found in most scientific 
libraries. 

* See, for instance, Airy, Errors cf Obserr&tim, pp. 
44-47 
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having unit weight is ^ 0-Q74,5\J[x^lX(^^i/{n — q). 
Instead of the symbols x^jxo^ the notation 
jpv\ i.e. wt. X (residual)^, will be found in 
many text-books, but the former notation is 
retained here as being a little more expressive. 

Returning to Fig, 1, proposition (vi.) above 
shows that the 

04769 . 1 1 \ 

Trr- 

= 1 -590 units. 

Error of mean sq. 

= 0-7071 c 

= 2*357 units. ^ 

At the points . 1 ;= ±1-590 (P and — P) and 
x= ±2-357 (M and ~M) ordinates have been 
drawn. The ordinate at P divides the right- 
hand half of the area bounded by the curve 
and the axis of abscissae into two equal parts 
(cf. definition of probability, § (3), and definition 
of p.e. (§(4) (vi.)), and that at — P does the same 
with the area devoted to negative errors. The 
actual sum of the squares of the 174 residuals 
is 1103*4 when expressed in units of 0*05 ft. 
Hence from the formula derived above 

/n034 

p.e. = 0-8746 

= 1-704 units as compared with 
1-690 from the ideal curve. 

It is to be expected that the sum of the 
squares taken from the irregular curve should 
be greater than that taken from the smooth 
curve. 

It was noted earlier that Gauss’s distribution 
law gives as a criterion for the best result the 
least squares condition. It now remains to 
show how this condition is to be satisfied in 
practice. 

§ (5) The Combihation of Observations. 
(i.) Direct Measurement of a Single Quantity . — 
The simplest set of observations is that in 
which a single quantity is determined by 
direct measurement several times. Such for 
instance is the measurement of a length by 
direct comparison with a standard, or the 
determination of the altitude of the pole-star 
for latitude. 

The quantity measured is constant or only 
varies through small amounts which may or 
may not be calculable. If they are calculable 
the method of corrections (§ (2)) is applied. 
For instance, corrections for small fluctuations 
of temperature might be made to the observed 
lengths in the first example above, while the 
sm^l circle described about the celestial pole 
by the pole-star would be allowed for in the 
second. 

^ See Merriman, Method of Least Sqmres, John 
Wiley & Sons, 1916, 8th efl. p. ^ (London: 
Chapman <fe Hall). 


Suppose that a constant quantity, whose 
true value X is sought, is measured directly 
by n observations all supposed to be equally 
good, and that the results are X^, X 2 , . . . X^^. 
What is to bo taken as the best value of X ? 
The arithmetic mean ^Xj -H X 2 + . . . +X,J/n 
is the value which has at all times been taken 
instinctively as the best. Yet in the absence 
of any guide it would be conceivable to light 
upon such formulae as 


. . . +x„«\ - 


or (X,X,...X„)7. 


The principle of least squares gives a simple 
answer to the question. Each observed value 
of X, such as Xi, is burdened with an actual 
but unknown error aii = X^ - X (see limitations 
as to the “ true ” value of X in § (1 )). W'e have 
to choose a value of X such that any other 
value for it will make + 
greater than the one chosen does. 

If we took several values of X and found for 
each one the value of — i.e. of 
the expression - 1 - 0 : 22 + . . , + 0 :^ 2 ^ 
and plotted the result we should 
obtain a curve something like Fig. 4, 
showing a minimum value of [x^] 
at 0 for a certain value of Xj, say Xo* 
The latter is the required value. 





Fig. 4. 

Comparing the value of [x^] for a point P 
not far from 0 with that at 0 we find that it 
exceeds the latter by a very small amount OQ. 
Thus there are in the neighbourhood of X^ a 
number of solutions which are very nearly 
as good as X^,, and the criterion for Xq itself 
is that the alteration of Xp through a very 
small but appreciable amount makes no 
appreciable di Wenoe at all to [a;*]. Reverting 
to the unknown symbol X for X^, let AX be 
such a small alteration to X and let the new 
errors be called y^ ... instead of 
Then 

M = (Xi-X)* + (X2-X)H . . . +(X.».X)®, 
m =« (Xj - X - AX)« + (X, - X - AX)» + r: 

+ (X„-X»AX)*. 

When AX is mad© a small enough quantity, 
we can, in view of the above statements, 
write and ^oe (AX)* may be 
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considerod negligible in comparison with 
AX(Xi-~X) 

0=2AX(Xi-X)-|-2AX(X2-X)+ . . . 

+ 2AX(Xn-X); 


or, since AX does not itself become zero, 
(Xi-X) + (X 2 ^X)+ . . . +(Xn-X)=0 
_Xi + X2+ . . ■ +x. 


and 


Xt 


The arithmetic mean is therefore not only 
indicated by common sense to be the most 
probable value, but is proved to be so by the 
principle of least squares. It is justifiable to 
reverse the order and to say that the principle 
of least squares, and with it the law of errors, 
is founded upon the rule of the arithmetic 
mean for the combination of direct observa- 
tions on a single quantity. This was indeed 
the sequence of ideas in the mind of C4auss, 
whose name is usually associated with the 
law of errors. 

(ii.) Weighted Means . — Suppose that the 
mean of the first four observations given by 
X„i = (Xj + Xj + Xg + X4)/4 wore available, but 
that the four individual observations were not. 
It is obvious in the first place that the same 
result follows if wo put 

y 4X,„+X,-fXa+ . . • +Xh 
4 + (n-4) " ” 

and in the second place that this is the correct 
thing to do. This introduces the idea of 
weighted observations. The value being 
the mean of 4 observations, is considered to 
have weight 4. Where the observations or 
partial values have weights 
weighted mean is 

. . . +tC nX« 

The assigning of weights to the quantities 
X„ Xjs, ate., is often a matter of personal 
judgment, aspeoially where the quantities 
are actual observations. In other cases the 
weights are derived from the known p.e.’8 
of the quantities Xj, Xg, etc., for there must 
be some relationship such that a quantity 
with large p.e. is assigned a small weight w 
and mce tmrsa* From the example given 
above, the first term WjXi is evidently equi- 
valent to hypothetical observations all of 
the same weight. From proposition (lx.), 
§ (4), the p.e. of the mean of these 
observations is «/ where e is the p.e. of 
any one of them, i.s. 

The weight be assigned to any partial 
mult is therefore proportional to the reciprocal 
of the square of its p.e. 


Since the weights may all be multiplied by 
any constant factor without altering the value 
of tCiXi+ 2 C 2 ^ 2 + • * . . ., weights 

are only relative numbers and we may drop 
the symbol e. The quantity l/(p.e.)^ is then 
referred to as the theoretical weight of the 
result to which it refers. The theoretical 
weight W of the weighted mean is easily 
found as follows. From proposition fix.), 
§(4), 

(p.e. of weighted mean)^ 

= of Xi)^ 4-t4;./(p.e. of Xg)^-!- . . . 

. . . +)2 

Since, for any particular X, w(p.e.)2=l, 
this becomes 

i/;, 4- tCg + . . . 

{wi-\-w -f . . . 

^ L_„ 

. . .)■ 

But (p.e, of weighted mean) 2 = 1/W, hence 
W ~Wj b . . . 

The theoretical weight of a properly weighted 
mean is therefore the sum of the weights of 
the partial results. 

A caution is needed against a too rigid 
adherence to theoretical weights where these 
depend upon apparent p.e.’s. 

As will be seen latei’, the p.e. determined 
from small numbers of residuals is a very 
unreliable quantity, and an arbitrary assign- 
ment of weights will be much better in such 
cases. The least squares condition, which is 
+ ... a minimum (see pro- 

position (v,), § (4)), is now seen to be equivalent 
to w^Xi^ ... a minimum. This 

summation is often given in text-boolcs with 
the notation i?! 2 ^ 1 *+ . . . 

(iii.) Indirect Measurement of a Single Quan- 
Examples are the measurement of electric 
current by the deflexion of the needle of a 

f alvanometer, the determination of elasticity 
y the measurement of extensions and forces, “ 
and the determination of the acceleration of 
gravity by measurement of time of swing and 
length of a pendulum. It will be noticed that 
in the first example only a single quantity, 
namely an angle, is measured. Now the 
indirect measurement of on© quantity by the 
direct measurement of another presupposes 
some experiment in which a connection has 
been established between the two different 
kinds of magnitude. Further, this initial 
experiment must have been founded on the 
definition of the unit in the desired physical 
quantity. Eleotrio current is defined by the 
reciprocal force between a coil of wire carrying 
a current, and a magnetic pole ; so that if we 
could determine exactly the configuration of 
the coils in the galvanometer, together with 
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the distribution of current producing a mag- 
netic field equivalent to that of the actual 
control field, such determination would con- 
stitute the preliminary experiment mentioned 
above. But. this is impracticable, and the 
most usual solution of the difficulty for all 
Irinds of such units is for a very carefully 
executed fundamental experiment to be 
entrusted to some worker or committee of 
workers. This experiment rests directly on 
the definition of the unit and has for its object 
the determination of the unit in terras of some 
quantity which is easily reproducible. In the 
case quoted it is the amount of silver deposited 
by unit current in one second. Even in the 
event of subsequent research improving on 
the fundamental experiment — a not un- 
common occurrence — it is usual to allow the 
practical unit determined by the fundamental 
experiment to stand good, for as stated in 
§ (1) it then serves only as a label. In the 
case of the galvanometer the quantity 
measured, namely, an angle, is still unrelated 
to the required unit, for the fundamental 
experiment only relates, say, 1 ampere to a 
mass of silver and a time. A secondary 
experiment on the particular galvanometer 
is necessary. In this, 


current was passed in series through four 
tangent galvanometers and that the de- 
flexions were 10°, 30°, 45°, and 70°, indi- 
cating currents Cj, C^, C3, and C4 for the 
actual current C. Required the best value 
to take for C. 

If Ad was the p.e. of an angular measure- 
ment in all cases, the corresponding p.e. in 
C. for any galvanometer was 

AG = k sec® d Ady since O — Jc tan d. 

The factor ^ sec® 0 or ACJAd is the sensitiveness 
of the indicated current to changes of 0 . k is 
a constant for a given galvanometer, but is 
not the same for all. In order to obtain an 
expression for AC which contains no variables 
but d and Ad, substitute k = G cot d. 

AC=C cot d sec® d Ad 


The weight of each observation is to be pro- 
portional to l/(p.e.)®. Dropping the constants 
20 and Ad, which are the same for all, the 
weights are sin® 2di, sin® 2^2> 


observed angles of de- ^ Q, sin® (2 x 10°) -h Ca sin® (2 x 30°) -f sin® (2 x 45°) -f C4 sin® (2 x 70^) 
flexion are linked up — /2 x 10°) -i-sin® (2 x 30°) +sin® (2 x 45°) -H sin® (2 x 70°) 

with observed masses 

of silver deposited in =0 •05Ci+0’33C2 +0*4403 +0 I8G4. 


observed times. This 


operation is called standardisation or calibra- 
tion,'^ 

It will now be seen that the application 
of elaborate rules for . the combination of 
observations is quite useless unless the instru- 
ment used is well standardised. If the 
instrument is of good performance— i.e. if it 
can be refied upon always to give the same 
result for the same conditions, it is doubly 
to be desired that no errors should be 
allowed to creep in through bad standardisa- 
tion. 

In those cases in which the observation of 
two or more different kinds of quantity is 
necessary in order to - determine a single 
unknown it will generally be found that the 
observed quantities combine together to form 
a result of the correct dimensions, so that no 
preliminary experiment is implicated. For 
instance, the formula g = 47r®Z/T® shows that if 
we measure the length of a simple pendulum 
and its time of swing in the proper units we 
can immediately obtain the acceleration of 
gravity in units belonging to the same system. 

As an example of the combination of 
observations for the indirect determination 
of a single unknown, suppose that a given 

^ Calibration implies the standardisation of a 
whole series of indications of an instrument or 
standard. 


The sensitiveness of the observed quantity 
to a change in the unknown quantity is very 
important, both in experiment and in the 
combination of observations. A precise instru- 
ment allows observations highly sensitive to 
the unknown quantity to be made, but 
unless the performance of the instrument 
improves side by side with its sensitiveness 
the benefit is illusory. 

The further consideration of examples of 
the determination of a single unknown by 
the simultaneous observation of two or 
more variables must be deferred to a later 
section. 

(iv.) The Simultaneous Determination of Two 
or More Unknowns , — It frequently happens 
that observations are taken of a variable 
which is a linear function of several quantities, 
such quantities being the unknowns which it 
is desired to determine. This case is treated 
here because it is important as the basis of 
the general' method of reduction of observa- 
tions. Suppose that an observed variable X 
can be represented by 

X^PA + OB + RO. 

A, B, and 0 are the unknowns to be determined, 
and P, Q, and R are either constants or other 
observed quantities whose p,eJ$ cf ohssrvcMon 
are supposed to he ihsir ^eot ow 
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the solution when compared with those of X.^ 
An example is the determination of the 
coefficient of thermal expansion of a body, 
including terms in t^ as well as t. The equation 
is 

Ij = Lq + ait + /3t^, 

so that A, B, and C are replaced by Lq, a, and 
; P, Q, R by unity, t and tK 
In the general case above n sets of simul- 
taneous (or as nearly simultaneous as possible) 
observations of X, P, Q, R are made. If these 
observations were all errorless the following 
equations would all be rigidly true : 

Xi-P^A + QiB+RjlC, 

X 2 = Pg A + QjB + R 2 C, 


X,t ” P,iA + Q/iB + RjiC. 

Using symbols x^, etc., for the unknown 
errors, we can subtract these from the observed 
quantities and so obtain the following true 
equations ; 

Xi-a;i = PiA + Qj.B+RiC, 

X2-a;2=P2A + Q2B + R2C, 

etc., etc. 

The principle of least squares indicates as the 
best values of A, B, and C those which make 
+ . . . i.e. [x^] a minimum. Wo can 

determine how varies when any one of 
the unknowns is made to go through a series 
of values, assuming the others to bo con- 
stant. The curve of [x^] against A, for 

instance, might reproduce Fig. 4, and so 
long as B and C had not been assigned 
values very far from the true ones, the 
lowest point of the curve would denote the 
most probable value of A. 

Applying the same criterion as before 
(§ (5) (i.))» is necessary to assume a very 
small change AA in A and to equate the 
change in [a;*] to zero. 

From the last set of equations 

(Pi A + QiB + RiC) = Fj say, 
jCj « X* - (PtA 4- Q 2 B + RjC) » Fg say, 
etc., etc. 

If we change A to A + AA, F^ becomes 


* Kote on the notation used In this article. In 
an psaeral statement observed quantities whose 
errors are to be noticed are denotM by Xi Yt 
Xt Y| Za* oto. Observed qimntitl<^ wh<^ errors 
are not to be noticed are denoted by Q, Ei, F* 
Qi Et, etc. Unknown constants whose values are 
sou^c are <mlled A, B, 0, . . . Whoever possible, 
small portlom to 1^ added to or subtracted from 
any otmnMty, whether such portions be errors of 
the ohservfd quantities or corrections to tentative 
valu^ for the unknowri®, are denoted by the corm* 
gpondlnf small letters. Thus, larrors of Xu Yi, Zjt, 
are %, Corrections to A, B, C are a, 0 , e. 


Fi — Pi A A, and a new set of errors results, 
the sum of whose squares is 

(Fi-PiAA)® + (F2-P2AA)®+ . . . 

Neglecting the squares of Pi A A, etc., in 
comparison with FiPiAA, etc., the differ- 
ence between this sum and the original 
Fi®+F 2 ®+ ... is 

2FiPiAA-f2F2p2AA+ . . ., 

and this is to be equated to zero without 
putting AA=:0, so that the condition for 
least squares as far as A is concerned is 

PiFi + PaFa-i- . . . +P„F„ = 0 
or(Pi®+P2®+ • • .)A + (PiQi+P2Q2"H . . .)B 

+ (PlR,l-f-P2R2+ . . .)C = PiXi-t-P2X2-}- . . . 

This is usually written 

[PP] A 4- [PQ]B + [PR]0 = [PX], 

Applying the same criterion to B in precisely 
the same way, we obtain 

[PQ] A + [QQ]B -i- [QR]C= [Q.X], 
and from C 

[PR] A + [QR]B 4- [RB]C = [RX], 

The principle of least squares demands that 
all these conditions be fulfilled. The number 
of conditions being equal to the number of 
unknowns, the equations give, when solved, 
the most probable values for the latter. The 
equations are known as normal equations, 
and their derivation is seen to be according to 
the following rule : “ Multiply each observa- 
tional equation PjA 4- QiB 4 * HiO ~ Xi by the 
coefficient of A in the said equation. Add the 
resulting equations. Perform similar operations, 
using the coefficient of the next unknown B in 
each equation as multiplier in that equation. 
Continue till all the unknowns have been 
so treated, obtaining thereby a number of 
equations equal to the number of unknowns.’* 

Before giving some methods for the solution 
of normal equations it is necessary to treat the 
case in which the observed quantity is not a 
linear function of the unknowns. 

(v.) Reduction to the Linear Form . — As an 
example of a simple but non-linear relation- 
ship between the principal observed quantity 
(see (iv.) above) and the unknowns, take the 
case of the readings of a leading screw in a 
lathe or measuring-machine. These might be 
expressible by such a formula as 

X*iA-4Bsin27r(«-C), 

where A is the unknown pitch of the screw, 
B the unknown amplitude of a periodic error, 
0 its unknown phase, and t the observed 
number of turns of the screw. 

By observing a correct scale through a 
microscope moved by the leading screw, X 
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could be obtained experimentally at a number 
of points. 

The unknowns A, B, C cannot be determined 
directly by the method of § (5) (iv.), but if 
the observations are not extremely irregular, 
approximate values for them should be 
obtainable by inspection, especially if a 
graphical method be employed (§ (8)). 

The position is now much the same as in 
the last section. There is a number of 
equations 

Xi = PiA + Bsm 27r{Pi-0), 
X2=P2A-fBsm27r(P2-C), 


v/hich probably cannot all be satisfied by any 
values of A, B, and C. Unknown errors X 2 , 
etc., are to be subtracted respectively from 
the X’s in such a way as to bring the equations 
to truth and at the same time to make [x^] a 
minimum. 

Let the expected values of the observed 
quantities X^, Xg, etc., be calculated by insert- 
ing the tentative values of the unknowns, say 
Aq, Bq, and Cq in the formula. Let X^', X 2 ^ etc., 
be these calculated values. Suppose a, 6, and 
c to be the small additions to the approximate 
values of the unknowns necessary to convert 
them into the true ones, i.e. 

A = Aq -f- ii, B = Bq +6, 0 = Oq + c. 

It is a well-known theorem in the differential 
calculus that if a, 6, and c are sufficiently small 
quantities we can write down the change in 
X resulting from their introduction as a linear 
Junction in a, 6, and c. 

The change in X^' resulting from the small 
increment “ a ” to Aq is where is the 
sensitiveness of X to A for that particular 
collection of circumstances. This sensitive- 
ness is, of course, the partial differential co- 
efficient of X with respect to A. The total 
change in X^' is a^a -1- hj) -f- c^c. Therefore the 
discrepancy X^ - X^' can be made to disappear 
by any additions a, h, and c to Aq, Bq, and Cq 
which make 

a-^a 4- hfi + -- Xi'. 

Similarly the discrepancy Xg -X^' disappears if 

a^a + 636 -I- CgC = Xg X2^ 

In the absence of experimental error all of 
these n linear equations in a, 6, c could be 
satisfied, but the existence of errors x^, x^t etc., 
in Xp Xo, etc. (X/, etc., have no errors, being 
numerical terms calculated on an arbitrary 
basis) gives a precisely similar problem to that 
in which X is linear from the start in A, B, 
and C. 

Normal equations are therefore formed 
exactly as before and the evaluated quantities 
a, b, and c are added to Aq, Bq, and Cq. 


In the above example of the leading screw 
the sensitiveness of X to the several un- 
knowns, i.e. its differential coefficient with 
respect to each, is 


6i= ^=sin 27r(^i- 0) = S^ji, say, for con- 

venience, 

Ci=^^= -27rBo cos 27r(^i - C) = say. 


Any other factors S(9,^ and are derived 
by replacing by The observational 
equations are therefore 


a. 

b. 

C. 


h 


C^i 

Xi-X/ 

<2 

SOj 

C^a 

Xa-Xa^ 

in 

sen 

Odn 



and the normal equations are 


a. 

b. 

c. 



[i.SS] 

[S“9] 

[t.Qd] 

[S^ . C^] 
[c^d] 

[t{X^X')] 

[S^.(X-X^)] 

[C^.(X-X')] 


The square brackets denote as usual summa- 
tions, and the terms to the left of the leading 
diagonal are omitted, it being understood that 
they can be filled in from symmetry by 
inspection. 

(vi.) Successim Approximation . — If the quan- 
tities a, 6, c to be added to Aq, Bq, Cq are not 
very small, the relation between any function 
F(Aq, Bq, Cq) and F(AQ + a, Bo-t-6, Cq-HC) will 
in general be no longer strictly 

F(Ao 4- a, Bq + 6, Cq 4- c) 

= F(Ao, Bq, Oq) -1- a^a 4- bjfi 4- c^c. 

The reason is that a differential coefficient has 
to be defined in terms of infinitesimal changes 
of the variables. Yet the procedure will in 
nearly all cases give a result nearer to the true 
one than the tentative one first taken. That 
is tcj say, it is a step in the right direction. 

In Fig. 5 is a geometrical analogy. The 
tangent AB to the curve is very nearly 
coincident with the curve for a short distance 
AA'. When too long a vector AB is drawn, 
B deviates appreciably from the curve AC, 
but within very wide limits for the length of 
AB, the point B is nearer to C than A is. 

Although the solution of the first set of 
normal equations as above may not give the 
best values for A, B, and C, those obtained 
may once more be considered as tentative 
values and the original process may be 
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repeated, giving further small additions a', b\ 
c' to A^ + a, Bo + 6, Cq + c. 

In this way we may approach as near as 
we please to the theoretical “ least squares ” 



There are some cases in which the observa- 
tional equations can be reduced to the Hnear 
form without the aid of the differential 
calculus, but it must be remembered that 
the normal equations (if they may be so 
called) derived from such reduced equations 
will not in general give the least square 
solution. For instance, the time of oscillation 
of a simple pendulum is 

T=27r^/^ = 27r2%-i 

or logT==log2rr4- J logZ- i logp. 

Assuming that errors of observation of T 
influence the resulting value of g much more 
than those of Z, the formation of normal 
equations from the above logarithmic equation 
gives a minum [error*] in log T, »,e. in 
1(AT/T)*] instead of [(AT)*]. 

If T did not assume a number of widely 
different values in the course of the experi- 
ment, the above solution would be quite 
justified, and would be used on account of its 
simplicity. 

(vii.) Partition of Errors among S^eral Kinds 
of Obs&roed Quantity . — Using the same notation 
as before (see footnote, p. 653), A, B, C . . , 
are unknown constant quantities whose values 
a^re to be determined. X, Y, Z are observed 
quantities. 

In § (4) (v.) the condition for the most 
probable resrdt was found to be that the sum 
of (ic/c)*, ».«. of (error/modulus)*, must be a 
minimum. The modulus being directly pro- 
portional to the p.e. (§(4), proportion (vL)), 
we may replace it by the latter. 

Henoe if a:, y, s be the actual errors of 


X, Y, Z, and Xq, z,, the p.e.’s, the required 
condition is that [(^/^Tq)* -h [yhjff + 
is a minimum, the square bracket being 
understood to mean that the summation is 
extended to all sets of errors x^, Zj, x^, 

Zg, etc. If e denotes the actual error of any of 
the observed quantities and its p.e., the 
above condition is the same as [(e/e^)*] a 
minimum. 

The relationship which holds between the 
unknowns and the observed quantities may 
be written 

F(A, B, 0 . . . X, Y, Z . . .) = 0. 

As before, let tentative values A,j, Bq, Cq . . . 
for the unknowns be arrived at in some way ; 
e.g. graphically or by taking only as many 
observations as there are unknowns and 
solving uniquely if this is mathematically 
possible. 

In this way a number of results are cal- 
culated as follows : 

Fi=:F(Ao, Bo, Co . , . Xi, Yi, Z^ . . .), 
F,=F(Ao,Bo,Oo . . . X^, Y„ Z,. . .), 


These will differ slightly from zero both on 
account of the small quantities a, b, c which 
must be added to Aq, Bq, Cq . . . in order 
to give the true values and on account of the 
errors x^, z^, X 2 , y^^ which must be sub- 

tracted from Xi, Yi, Z^ . . . Xjj, Yg, Z 2 . . . 
in order to reduce them to ideally observed 
quantities. 

Each of these small quantities produces its 
own change in F, and the total change is the 
sum of them all. 

In any given case, say that of F^, we can by 
suitably selecting u, 6, c . . . and Xy^ yi, . . 
reduce the expression to its correct value zero.. 
Thus 

0=F(Ao+<3^, Bq + 6, Cq+C , . . 

YjL-yp Zi“Zi . . .) 

= F(Ao, Bo, Co . . . Xi, Y„ Zi. . .) 

aya -l- bjb -f- Cyp - aia?i - ^lyi - 


= Fi + a-^a -f bib + - fiiyi - yx^i. 


The quantity Ui is the sensitiveness of F^ to A 


or 


0F 


SA 



similarly for 61 and Ci. 


ai is 


0F 

BXrx^Xi] 


or the sensitiveness of Fj to X. and 71 have 
corresponding meanings. 

The term axX^ + piyx + ( -fi, say) is the 
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total error produced in by the errors of 
observation of X^, Yj, and Z^. Its “ probable ” 
value is (see 

§ (4), proposition (ix.)), and it is entirely 
an “ accidental ” error. Hence we may 
regard F^ as an observed quantity whose 
actual error is and whose p.e. is In 
other words, we shall obtain a least squares 
solution by making [(/i/^i)^] a minimum. ^ 

The observational equation derived from the 
first set of observations is 

a^a+h^h ~Fi with p.e. 

That from the second set is 


a^a + 626 + 030 = - Eg with p.e. 02 > 
and so on. 

Before forming normal equations each of 
the observational equations must be divided 
by its p.e. in order to reduce all the equations 
to the same weight. 

The normal equations resulting are 





The solution gives the best values of a, 6 , 
and 0 (not to be confused with the coefficients 
in the above equations, all of which have 
actually suffixes) and enables /j, /a, etc., to be 
calculated. As a matter of interest each of 
these composite errors /i^aiJiq+Piyi+yiZi 
may be an^ysed into its components so as to 
make {xJxq)^ + (t/i/yo)^ + ^ minimum. 

(viii.) Example . — From the equation for 
a gas PV = RNT, where N = number of 
gramme-molecules of the gas, it is desired to 
determine the constant R, It might be 
thought that N could be determined as an 
unknown side by side with R, but a moment’s 
reflection shows that it is impossible to 
separate two such unknowns occurring only 
as a product in the formula. N must therefore 
be independently determined. 

For an approximate value of R, suppose it 
is known that 1 gm. molecule at normal 
temperature and pressure occupies approxi- 
mately 22-4 litres ; and that N has been made 
equal to 1/224 by taking exactly 1 litre of gas 
at N.T.P. 

From the formula PV = RT, in which the 
units are for convenience millibars, cubic 
centimetres, and degrees absolute respectively, 
we then have 

lOOOx 1000 = Rox 273 
or Ro = 3663. 


This is the approximate value to use in 
preparing the coefficients in the observational 
equations. 

Suppose that during four observations an 
attempt was made to keep the volume at 
exactly 1000 c.c., while the remaining four 
were made at an attempted constant pressure 
of 1000 millibars. Let the observations be 


Const, vol. 1000 c.c. 



(1). 

(2). 

(3). 

(4). 

T. (abs.) . 

. 294-1 

314-3 

327-6 

340-3 

P. (millibars) 

. 1079 

1149 

1197 

1249 

Const, press. 1000 millibars. 





(5). 

(6). 

(7). 

(8). 

T. (abs.) . 

. 292 1 

310-7 

331-8 

343-1 

V. (C.C.) . 

. 1072 

1141 

1213 

1254 


The relationship F(R, P, V, T) = 0 is in this 
case 

P=PV-RT=0. 

We use as before small letters to denote small 
changes or errors in the quantities correspond- 
ing to the capital letters. Thus r denotes the 
small addition to R^ required to give the best 
value R = Rq + r. Also 





The normal equation (one only, since there 
is only one unknown) is to be prepared in the 
form of symbols before any numerical work is 
done. A saving of time often results in this 
way through cancellation. 

As in the general example we have the follow- 
ing true equations : 

Fs + r^r - ~ 7,/^ = 0, 


That is to say, we have the following observa- 
tional equations attended with the actual and 
probable errors shown : 


Obewvatlon 






Pi +f|f *"0 







* See § (10). 
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where and are the assumed p.e.’s 

of P, V, and T respectively. Dividing each 
observational equation by its p.e, in order to 
reduce all to the same p.e. they become 



<t>i 



02 * 


etc., etc. 


Multiplying each by the coefficient of r in 
the usual way the normal equation becomes 



or 





The solution for r is a weighted mean of all 
the values of F^/^nj weight being propor- 
tional to the square of the sensitiveness of 
to E and inversely proportional to the 
square of the p.e. of as was found to be 
correct in § (5) (ii.). 

The calculation is best made by forming 
the quantities and for each ob- 

servation. 

Suppose jpj) - 1 millibar, = lo.c., L ^ P abs. 
Then 

-HV + Ro^ 




since ai=»Vi, - R^, etc., 

\TJ 

The schedule on the following page shows 
the preparation of the 8 values of 
a»nd The lower portion is a 

check, showing that the solution has really 
made [(/»/^»)*l less than [{'^nl<^n)% ^ accord- 
ance with the least squares criterion. The 
difference between the two sums of squares, 
31900 and 32059, is small because the tenta- 
tive value Bj, happened to be very close 
tf> the best value obtainable from the 
observations. 

The p.e. of the result is ea^ly found from 
the expression denoting the said result, 






W 


+J, 

. 



The p.e. of is 0^, that of Fg is 02? ^^nd 


so on. Therefore 



1 

or 1^ 

^ * ■ • ■)* 

©T- 


From the schedule we find at once that this 
quantity is 


With a p.e. of this amount it is useless to 
express the result to two places of decimals. 
It is therefore written 


R = 3662-4 ±44. 

If the aasumed p.e.’s Pq, etc., had been 
about correct 0j, <f>^, etc., would also have been 
correct, and fj<l>n would have averaged about 
I. Since it is in all cases less than 1 the con- 
clusion is that the p.e.’s of the observations 
have been overestimated. If the 0’s have 
been made k times their correct value, the 
best estimate of k is 

0-67^[gj‘] (see § (4) (ix.)) 

8-1 

=0455. 

If the coefficients uj, yi, etc., varied rela- 
tively a good deal in the different sets of 
observations it would be possible to tell which 
of the three p.e.’s of observation — Vy, iy — 
had been overestimated. It is sufilcient to note 
here that the a poaienori p.e. of the result is 
only 0-45 of that deduced from the estimated 
p.e.’s of observation. 

On this showing the result should be stated 
R = 36624 ±2-0. 

The above example is, needless to say, only 
a hyi^thetical one. The length of the com- 
putation would not be as great as that set 
out af>ove, for the schedule is practically all 
that is necessary. Nor is it to be taken for 
granted that the application of the method of 
least squares to 8 ol^rvations only is justified 
in this case. The example merely illustrates 
the method of dealing with larger numbers of 
observations. 

2 V 


rou m 




100 - 100 



=3662*4 ±4-4. 
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§ (6) The Combikatiok of Conditioned 
Observations. — It sometimes happens that 
groups of observations are furnished with a 
natural check before any computation is 
made. They have in fact to' satisfy certain 
conditions, and any solution of the whole is 
bound to satisfy all these conditions. For 
instance, when all three angles of a triangle 
have been measured in surveying, the sum of 
the true angles must be equal to 180°. That 
is, in the notation used previously 

XjL + X2 + X3 — 180 ° — + Xq. 

Again, in geodetic levelling, the sum of the 
height changes observed in a complete circuit 
of levelling, when corrected for changes of 
gravity, must be equal to zero. 

These examples belong to the simple type 

X1 + X2+. . .+Xn+M = 0 , 

where M is a constant. 

The relationships, or so-called equations of 
condition, may be more compHcated. They 
can be represented by 

Fi(Xi, X 2 . . .) = 0, 

F2(Xi, X 2 . . .)=0, 
etc. 

The problem then becomes that of finding 
such values of Xj, Xg, etc., that the sum 

+ . . is smaller than that for any 

other set of values of X^, Xg, etc., which fits 
into the pattern, as it were, imposed by the 
above equations of condition. It is to be 
noticed that the number of conditions must 
be smaller than the number of observations, 
for if these two numbers were equal Xj, Xg, etc., 
might be determinate from the conditions 
alone. 

One method of solution is obvious. If there 
are q equations of conditions and n unknowns, 
the q equations can be mibde use of to eliminate 
q of the unknowns, i.e. to express them in 
terms of the remaining n-q unknowns. 

The latter are then quite indei>endent and 
are free to take on any valu^ consistent with 
the observations. 

In the case of the triangle in which all three 
angles had been measured the observation 
equations would be written 

A=Xi, 

B= Xgi, 

l80°-A-B=Xs. 

This straightforward method is, however, 
very tedious in cases where the number of 
unknowns entering into each conditional equa- 
tion and the number of conditions themselves 
are large. The following m^hod of undU^- 
miiMd or is more oon- 


The equations of condition 

are reduced to the linear form by making use 
of rcj, X 2 t etc., instead of X^, Xg, etc., exactly as 
in § (5) (v.). Thus 

= + V 2 + • • • ~%=0, 

/2 = te+te+ • • -^2 = 0, 

etc. 

Instead of being the errors of Xj, etc., 
x^, etc., may be considered to have the reverse 
sign, i.e, to be the small corrections necessary 
to bring the observed quantities to their most 
probable values. Just as in the method de- 
scribed more fully in § (5) (v.) the small 
increments a, b, c, etc., were regarded as the 
unknowns, x^, x^, etc., may be so regarded here. 

In order to obtain the most probable values 
of Xi, fljg . . . it is necessary to equate to zero 
the differential coefficient with respect to each 
X, not of [a;-], but of [x^] + 2JcJ^ -h 2 ^ 2/2 + • • ■ ; ^ 
ki, k^, etc., are the undetermined multipliers or 
correlatives. 

This process gives 

2a;i+2^iai + 2^2/5i+ ... =0, 

23/2 ■l"2A'2^Ct2 "I" 2^2i^2 "b • • • 


Next substitute in the reduced conditional 
equations the values of x^, ajg, etc., obtained 
from the last equations. 

®l( ” ^*1^1 ~ • • •) "bci 2 ( ““ ^1^2 — ^2^2 • • * ) 

-f- . . 

A( *" ^ 1^1 ■“ ^ 2 ^ 1 " ' ' ~ ■"•••) 


i.e, ^i(ai*+a 2 *+ . . . )-b^ 2 Wi+®A+ • * .) 

+ ... = ” Wj, 

-I- . . .= - mg, 

or in the usual notation for normal equations 


h 

K 

• 


[aa].^ 

— p] 

[“7] • • 

. -mg' 



[W • • 

. -mg 



' [77] . ■ 

. -m3 


All the coeMoients of these q equations are 
known, and the solution of the equations gives 

A treatise on the differential calculus should be 
consulted for further information on the theory of 
undetermined multipliers. 
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the values of the q correlativ s Tc^, etc. ; 
iCi, arg, etc., are then found directly from the 
equations 

2cCi + 2ki(ii + 2k^^i Hh ... == 0, 

2a;2 + SAqag + + * • • 

etc. 

Problems requiring this form of solution are 
not common in the laboratory. They occur 
pre-eminently in geodesy, in the adjustments 
of networks both of triangulation and levelling. 
For an example of the practical application 


the reader may consult any modem record of 
precise surveying or levelling.^ 

§ (7) The Solution- oe Normal Equations. 
— The solution of any set of normal equations 
can always be performed by successive elimina- 
tion of unknowns between pairs of equations, 
but a judicious selection of a particular method 
by the computer will often save much time. 

Below is a summary of some methods which 
are available. 

(i.) Direct elimination between equations in 
pairs, the most convenient pairs being chosen 
by inspection. Where many of the co- 
efficients are zero this is often the best method. 

(ii.) Solution by Determinant . — The value of 
any unknown can be expressed as a deter- 
minant, which is to be evaluated in a schedule. 

^ The 28th “ Special Publication ” of the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey (Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1915). contains a 
discussion by Mr. Oscar Adams on the application 
to triangulation. 


This method is convenient when the co- 
efficients are digits. 

(iii.) Gauss's Method . — This is really method 
(1) but is reduced to a schedule and provided 
with checks as the work is in progress. The 
left-hand unknown is at each stage eliminated 
between the top equation and each of the 
others in turn. Reverting to more conven- 
tional algebraical notation, in which x, y, z 
denote unknowns, the solution, including the 
formation of normal equations from observa- 
tional equations, is as follows {for 3 un- 
kno-wns) : 


The resulting equations still possess the 
symmetry of the normal equations, and it can 
be shown that the leading coefficients [661] 
and [ccl] are necessarily positive, like the 
leading coefficients in the normal equations. 

The elimination is repeated until the value 
of the right-hand unknown is found. The 
remainder are then found by substitution in 
the proper ^nation. The latter is always that 
one in which the coefficient of the particular 
unkno-wn is the first term in the leading 
diagonal Thus the proper equation from 
which to find y by substituting for z is 

[m]y 

and for x 

[oajr + [a6;^ *|- [ac> =« [am]. 

Unless the calculations are being carried to 
a large number of significsnt figures, the neglect 
of this precaution may bad to serious in- 


Observational equations : 

Operations for checks : 

-f- 6 i 2/ + CjZ = 

"h "1" -j- yyi-^ = «9j^. 


a2 + 6a+C2+m2=52* 

1st normal equation : 

Check ; 

\aa\ [a6] [ac] [urn]. 

[aa] -1- [(z6] -f-[ac] + [am] —[a^]. 

2nd normal equation : 


[ah] [66] [6c] [bm]. 

[a6] -1- [66] -f- [6c] -f [6m] = [65]. 

Elimination of x between these two gives 






This is denoted by symbols as follows : 

Check : 

[661] [6ol] [6ml]. 

[661]+[6cl]-f[6ml]=.[65l]. 

Similarly by elimination between 1st and 

Check: 

3rd normal equations ; 


[6cl] [ccl] [cml], 

[6«l]+[ccl]+[cml]=[Ml]. 

where [ccl] = [cc] - [^[ac]. 

[aa] 
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accuracy in the result and to a puzzling failure 
in the final checking back of the truth of the 
normal equations. 

Most of the text-books mentioned in the list ' 
of references at the end of this article contain 
examples of Gauss’s method of solution. 

(iv.) Successive Apjproximation . — ^Where the 
number of unknowns, and therefore the num- 
ber of equations, is large, the foregoing methods 
may become very laborious. If the rough 
orders of magnitude of the unknowns can be 
found in any way it will often be seen on 
inspection that certain terms in each equation 
only contribute an insignificant amount to the 


furnishes approximate values for another set 
of unknowns. By such successive approxima- 
tions it is possible to approach with any 
desired precision the determinant values of 
the unknowns, and the stage at which to stop 
is determined either by the accuracy required 
in the results or by the fact that the residuals 
obtained on substitution in the original equa- 
tions are well within the p.e.’s of the normal 
equations computed from the assumed p.e.’s 
of observation. Either of these limits may be 
first reached. 

§ (8) Geaphical Methods.— The graphical 
representation of observations gives a clear and 



value of the right-hand side ; or at least that 
equations possesdng this property can be 
developed by suitably combining the normal 
equations. The solution is first to be carried 
out neglecting the said terms altogether and 
furnishing approximate values for some or all 
of the unknowns. If approximate values for 
all the unknowns have been found the same 
solution is to be repeated, this time modifying 
the right-hand sides by correcting for the 
terms neglected in the previous solution, with 
the help of the approximate values. If 
approximate values for only some of the un- 
knowns are furnished, a new series of combina- 
tions of the ori^nal equations must be found 
which reduces to compararive insignificance 
terms in unknowns other than those neglected in 
the first instance. The approximate values can 
then probably be substituted in the insignifi- 
oant terms and the rmlting simplified solution 


immediate insight into their general behaviour, 
especially if the laws which they are assumed 
to follow are not too complex. In many oases 
the final adjustment by purely graphical means 
is as reliable as any formal method such as 
that of “ least squares.” 

As an example, the problem of § (6) (vii.) 
may be salved graphically. The several values 
of PV/1000 are plotted in Fig. 6 against T, 
using a different sign for points belonging to 
the different conditions of experiment, i.e. con- 
stant pressure and constant volume. Through 
these points the best straight line is ruled by 
eye. Its slope, ie. the tangent of the angle, is 
read off as(1362-d - 1001-6)/100 -3'6I0. H only 
an approximate value for R were required the 
above would suffice. An improvement on it 
may be effected as follows : With the value 
S-610 found, PV/1000 is calculated for each 
observed temperature and is subtracted from 
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the observed value of PV /1 000. The residuals 
which result are then plotted on an enlarged 
scale of ordinates, so as to exhibit at once 
(1) any alteration necessary in the slope of 
the line and (2) miy other systematic tendency 
of the points. 

It is this latter opportunity which gives the 
graphical method its power. It may show not 
only whether the observations are good hut 
also whether the law which they are supposed 
to obey is really obeyed. 

In Fig. 6 the diagram of residuals for constant 
volume is seen to possess a concave curvature, 
while that for constant pressure shows a tend- 
ency to fall off at higher temperatures. 

These facts may indicate complications in 
the laws which the observations follow. Before 
drawing this conclusion it is necessary to 
compute from the assumed p.e,’s of observa- 
tion the probable value of the discrepancy in 
PV/lOOO-RT/1000. 

The p.e.’s assumed were Po^l millibar, = 
1 C.C., tQ abs. The probable discrepancy is 
therefore • l' + V^ . l^ + R^ . 12)i. Put- 

ting P=1000, V = 1200 as an approximation 
to the mean condition of experiment, this 
becomes tAtt (lOOO^ -t- 12002 + 36102)^ = 3-9 
about. 

The irregularities observed in the graph of 
the residuals are .mostly, if not all, within 
this range. The conclusion is that no 
complication in the law PV =" RT can be 
assumed from the observations. 

Drawing the best straight line through all 
the points the following correction to R/1000 
is obtained : 


6-6 - 0-5 
100 


= +0-050 


or j^=3-610 + 0-050 = 3-660, 

R = 3660 (cf. value 3662-4 + 4-4 on p. 667). 

Near the best straight line are drawn two 
others making angles with it which appear 
to mark the limits of the p.e. of slope. On 
this showing the p.e. of R would be about 
1000x2/100 = 20, a figure very much in 
excess of both the a priori calculated p.e. 
(4-4) on p. 657 and the a posteriori p.e. (2-0) 
on the same page. The explanation of the 
discrepancy is that the assumption of the law 
PV = RT constrains the best straight line to 
pass through the distant zero of temperature. 
If we regard the diagram of residuals in this 
light, the p.e. of the slope of the line becomes 
about 1000x1/320 = 3'!, which lies just mid- 
way between the two former values of the 
p.e. of R. 

Where the relationship between the observed 
quantities and the unknowns involves various 
powers of both, logarithmic plotting is very 
useful. An example of this has already been 


given in Fig. 3, where (error) ^ is plotted against 
log (number of errors).^ 

Since logarithmic plotting shows fractional 
errors x/X instead of absolute errors x, if the 
latter are nearly constant in probable value 
throughout the observation of a number of 
different values of X, the apparent errors may 
be very different in one portion of a diagram 
from those in another portion. This fact 
must be remembered in drawing numerical 
conclusions from the graph. 

It is a good plan on every possible occasion 
to commence a computation with a rough 
graphical investigation of observations, even 
though formal methods of solution are eventu- 
ally to be employed. The insight obtained 
into the general character of the results always 
repays the trouble. 

§ (9) The Determination of Probable 
Errors. — The simple rules given in § (4) (ix.) 
serve to determine the p.e. in all practical 
cases. Therefore if a result can be thrown 
into the form of an expression involving only 
observed quantities and calculable coefficients, 
and p,e.’s can be assigned to all the observed 
quantities, the p.e. of the result can at once 
be determined. 

But the expressions for the p.e. which result 
are often intolerably complicated. In such 
j cases a much better plan is to use symbols for 
I j. the actual errors through- 

out the calculation, and 
only to introduce probable 
errors according to § (4) 
(ix.) at the last possible 
moment. 

Exasnple. — On a base 
line AB {Fig. 7) about 


.a 


A L B 

Fig. 7. 

1000 yards long and measured with a p.e. of 
1 in 50,000 a triangle ABO is surveyed. The 
angles at A and B are about 80® and 40° 
respectively, and all three angles are measured 
with an assumed p.e. of 10^. Required : the 
p.e. of the point C (1) in a direction at right 

' For a good account of the graphical treatment of 
numbers of observaticmal errors, see Ijdlemand, 
des plans d nimUmnmt, 1912, w, 532-600 (Ch 
B^ranger, Paris, 15 Rue des SatntB-rferes). 
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angles to the base, and (2) in a direction, 
parallel with the base, A being taken as origin 
of co-ordinates. The solution of the triangle 
would be according to the formula 

^ j sin B 
~ " sin C’ 

and the two lengths whose p.e.’s are required 
are 

V r . A T sin A sin B 

X = d>sin A = L : — — 

sin G 

and Y = 5cosA=L":5?fiinL?. 

sm C 

Since L influences the scale as a whole, the 
errors due to it can be considered afterwards, 
taking it for the present as errorless. Intro- 
ducing small actual errors a, /3, 7 into the angles, 
sin A becomes 

sin (A -f a) = sin A + a cos A ~ sin A (1 -f a cot A). 

Similarly for the other sines of angles : 
cos A becomes cos A (1 - a tan A). 

The value found for X is 

L ^ ^ (I -Ha cot A)(l+/3cotB) 

sin C C +7 cot C) 

Y Sin .A sm !]3 >1 n i-k > 

= L - ^ — (1 H- a cot A + cot B - 7 cot C) 

nearly, 

so that the actual error of X is 

X(a cot A + cot B - 7 cot C). 

We must now introduce probable errors for 
the angles, i,e, probable values for a, fi, and 7. 
The p.e.’a of the observed angles are all lO"', 
but an adjustment of the sum of the three 
observed angles to 180° would naturally 
precede the solution of the triangle. It is 
necessary to find the p.e. of an adjusted angle. 
The proper observational equations are (see 
p. 659) 

A == Aq -f tto, 
180°-A-B«Oo+7a» 

where Aq, Bt>, C© are true values, and a^, 70 

are actual but unknown errors of observation. 
The recorded value for A is Aq + a^, and so on. 
These equations having all the same p.e. 
they may be oombmod to form normal equa- 
tions as follows : 

2A + B =3 Aq *f ct0 “ Cq — 70 -i" 180°, 

A 4* 2B =* B0 4- /S0 Co - 7o 4' 180° ; 
eliminating B, 

3A =: 2A0 4" 2a0 “ B0 — po — Op “ 7a "1“ 180°. 

The aotu^ error introduced into A is therefore 


Replacing actual errors by probable errors, 
the p.e. of A is 

I 4- 1^ 4- P (where €= p.e. of an observed 
^ angle =10'") 



The p.e. of anyone of the adjusted angles isthere- 
fore not lO" but 10''\'6/3 = 1.0 N^e/S 4-206265 
radians, and the p.e. of X is 

sin 80° sin 40° 10 JQ 

sin 60° *3x“2W2'65 

\''cot2 80° 4- cot^ 40 4- cot^ 60° yards 
= 0*039 yard. 

Proceeding in the same way it is found that 
the p.e. of Y is 

1000 10 \/6 
"“"linei? 3x206^5 

Vtan^ 80° 4- cot^ 40° 4- coP 60° yards 
= 0*038 yard, 

i.e. sensibly the same as the p,o. of X. 

Next suppose that the base L has an 
actual error I, Then if X and Y have actual 
errors a; and y from the triangulation, X-Ha; 
becomes (X-Haj)(l 4-Z/L) == X 4-a;4-XZ/L, when 
the infinitesimal quantity ccljlu is neglected. 

The probable value of x is 0*039 yard and 
that of IjL is 2 X 10" A Therefore the resultant 
p.e. of X is 

X 10-1“ 

(since X = 73M yards) 
= 0 042 yard. 

The base-line error is not very important 
compared with those arising from the measure- 
ments of angles. Its influence on Y is still 
smaller. 

Similar reasoning could be applied to a 
succession of triangles. In this case, as in 
many others, the expressions would bo cum- 
brous, and a simplification could be brought 
about by using none but actual numerical 
coefficients to multiply unknown actual errors. 
That is to say, the calculation leading to the 
solution of the original problem is repeated, 
using symbols for the unknown errors of all 
observed quantities. 

These methods of calculating p.e. are all 
a priori, that is, they can be carried out 
before the observations are taken, and so 
long as (1) the assumed p.e/s of observation 
are about correct, and (2) no serious systematic 
error enters into the results, they are quite to 
be relied upon. 

On the other hand, the calculation of p.e.’8 
from residuals, t.e. the a poMcriori method, 
is to be used with caution. As will be noticed 
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in the next section, the formulae used for their 
calculation are unreliable for small numbers 
of observations. It is a common experience 
to obtain a result with a certain p.e. e, cal- 
culated from the residuals, but on repeating 
the work subsequently, to obtain a second 
result differing by more than from 

the first. 

The formulae commonly used in determining 
p.e.’s from residuals are summarised in 

§(4) (ix.)* 

§ (10) The Limitations of the Principle 
OF Least Squares. — Gauss’s law of the dis- 
tribution of large numbers of accidental errors, 
on which the method of least squares is based, 
appears essentially reasonable, whether ex- 
amined by means of practical tests or by a 
consideration of the assumptions on which its 
various theoretical deductions rest. 

It cannot be applied as a distribution law 
to small numbers of errors, for it has no 
meaning in this case. Yet if the probability 
of any given error is proportional to e ~ the 
probability of a certain set of errors, few in 
number, is so that the least squares 

condition appears to be theoretically justified 
as a criterion, however small the number of 
observations. Whether, in view of the labpur 
involved, it is always practically justified is 
another question.^ 

The reason of the doubtful benefit conferred 
by the application of the least squares condition 
to small numbers of observations is made 
clearer by the following facts. 

Whenever a quantity whose true value is M 
has been experimentally determined, either 
directly or indirectly, giving a result M-hm, 
say, the set of n errors of observation has a 
certain probability P. It can be shown that 
a small finite change in m produces a smaller 
fractional change AP/P for small numbers of 
observations than it does for large numbers. 
In other words, the curve of probability of 
different values of m is a flat-topped one for 
small numbers of observations, and although 
that value of m corresponding to the maximum 
ordinate for P is given by the “ least squares ” 
method, any method which gives a result 
somewhere near this would possess very nearly 
the same probability. In 1000 trials the least 
squares method might give, say, 520 results 
nearer to the true value than other more 
arbitrary methods, while in the remaining 480 
the reverse would be the case. 

There is a slight inconsistency in one applica- 
tion of the method of least squares. In § (5) 
(vii. ), where the partition of errors among several 

' In a suggestive article (Phil. Mag., Feb. 1020) 
Dr. Norman Campbell has advocated the use, in a 
number of oases, of simplified methods depending 
on the replacement of the least squares condition 
by the Tiero sum condition, which, as he rightly 
points out, Is a more fundamental property of 
accidental errors than their distribution. 


kinds of observed quantity was dealt with, 
occurred the composite errors 

/i = “i^i+A2/i+7i2i, 
etc,, 

where x-^, ?/i, etc., were errors of observation 
on the different kinds of quantity, and a^, 7^, 

etc., were calculable coefficients. Since A, /2, etc., 
are sums of accidental quantities they are 
themselves accidental quantities and should 
fall into the same distribution law as any col- 
lection of accidental errors. Or more strictly, 
should be so distributed, where 
is the probable value of A, i.e. the p.e. of 
Fi, and is equal to + ; 

2^0* ^0 bhe p.e.’s of the observed 

quantities. A solution which ensures a mini- 
mum value to [fn^l<Pn^] is therefore a true least 
squares solution. But it will be found, if A 
and be expressed in terms of the indi- 
vidual errors x, y, etc., and the p.e.’s a:y, 
etc., that the condition \jnl<l>n] minimum is 
not in general consistent with the condition 
+ minimum, which 

latter might equally be made the basis of a 
least squares solution (see § (4) (v.)). In 
fact, while the latter condition represents a 
more faithful adherence to the principle of 
least squares, the two are only compatible if 
•^1^0 “='7iZoj of observation 

contributes equal partial probable errors to 
the result of each set of measurements. 

The general method for the adjustment of 
mixed classes of observation outlined in 
§ (5) (vii.) gives too much attention to those 
kinds of observation which produce the largest 
errors in the result, i.e. the X’s if aia?y, a^X(^, 
etc., are always larger than etc., 

respectively. Therefore, if one kind of observa- 
tion produces a p.e. in the result say 3 times as 
large as that produced by any other kind, it 
will be satisfactory to adjust the observations 
as if that kind were the only one possessing 
errors. Another sphere in which the applica- 
tion of the method of least sciuares is liable to 
misconception is the estimation of probable 
errors from residuals. The formulae in § (4) 
(ix.), although giving a value for the p.e. in 
a given case, are not to he relied upon where 
only small numbers of residuals are dealt with. 

It may seem pedantic to discuss “the probable 
error of the probable error,” but there is for 
every class of measurement a fairly definite 
“ expectation value ” of the p.e., which could 
be obtained with confidenoe if only the observa- 
tions were sufficiently multiplied. It is the 
departure from this definite value of values 
calculated from finite numbers of residuals 
which makes it necessary to consider the 
probable error of the probable error. 

If a quantity has been measured three time8» 
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and the arithmetic mean of the three is M, 
while the actual measurements were 
M+wi 2 , M + mg, the moat probable value of 
the p.e. in this kind of measurement is 
0-67 m 2 ^+ but it is only a very 

little more probable than a number of other 
values departing widely from itself. If this fact 
be borne in mind much disappointment at the 
failure of checks is avoided, and it is not long 
before a practical worker learns to gauge the 
order of a discrepancy which really calls for 
an investigation into the validity of a given 
result. 
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OCEANOGRAPHY, PHYSICAL 

Introduction. — Strictly speaking, Physical 
Oceanography comprises the whole of our 
knowledge of the sea, with the exception of the 
part dealing with the animals and plants living 
in it; and some of these even cannot be excluded, 
since they form the coral reefs and great areas 
of bottom deposits. 

It is customary, in this country at least, to 
apply the name Hydrography to that part of 
the science which concerns itself vdth the 
making of charts for the benefit of the seaman, 
and to group those parts which till lately 
appeared to be chiefly of biological or academic 
interest under the heading of Physical Oceano- 
graphy. In view of the discoveries made in 
recent years, and in particular during the 
war of 1914-18, there is no doubt but that 
in the future the hydrograph er will have to 
consider every branch of the science, and the 
distinction will cease to exist except as a 
matter of convenience. 

I. Properties of Sea-water 

§(1) Composition. — Sea- water is a solution 
of “ sea-salt ” in pure water, and, speaking 
broadly, one specimen of it does not differ 
from another except in the strength of the 
solution, which varies from about 40 parts per 
thousand downwards. From the standpoint 
of the physical chemist it is therefore a “ dilute 
solution.” On the basis of 77 analyses made 
by Dittmar ^ on samples collected in many 
parts of the world, the composition of sea-salt 
is as follows, after certain rearrangements : 


Composition of Sb a -water 



In 1000 OniiB. of 
Bfift-water of 3S 
p«r Thouuaad 
Siilinlty. 

Par Cent In 
Sea-nalt. 

Na 

10-722 

30-64 

Mg 

1-316 

3-76 

Oa 

0-420 

1-20 

K 

0-382 

1-09 

a 

19-324 

66-21 

SO4 

2-696 

7-70 

COa 

0-074 

0-21 

Br 

0-066 

0-19 


36-00 

100-00 


Since saa-water is a “ dilute solution,” it is 
very largely ionised, and tables giving the 
amounts of various salts such as magnesium 
chloride or calcium sulphate are meaningless, 
however useful they may be if it is required 
to make up an artificial sea- water by weigh- 
ing out the solid constituents- The accurate 

» Challm^ Bmorts: Physios and Chemistry, i. 
189 4 seg. 
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determination of the various components is ex- 
tremely difficult except in the case of chlorine. 
Modern oceanography is largely based on 
Knudsen’s Tables (see later), which are founded 
on the assumption of the constancy of the 
ratio of the chlorine to salinity (total salts) 
and density at 0° C., the density of distilled 
water at 4° C. being the unit. The accuracy 
of this assumption has been attacked from 
time to time, and in consequence the ratio of 
chlorine to the other quantities and to SO4 has 
been redetermined in a number of laboratories. 
The results have been collected by Ruppin,^ 
and justify the assumption. It is probable 
that the question may be reopened with regard 
to Mediterranean water. 

§ (2) Relation of Chlorine, Salinity, and 
Density. — Assuming the constancy of the 
ratios, we may determine chlorine, salinity, 
or density, and from any one calculate the 
other two. The determinations of the total 
salts by direct evaporation is extremely 
difficult, owing to part of the chlorine being 
driven off as hydrochloric acid before the last 
traces of water are expelled, and impossible 
as a routine operation. It has been the rule, 
therefore, to determine either density or 
chlorine, and unfortunately the procedure has 
often been open to question. Density was 
usually determined by the hydrometer, which 
we now know to fall far short of its theoretical 
accuracy, and chlorine by titration against 
a standard solution of some chloride. Each 
observer prepared his own standard solution, 
and owing to slight differences of technique 
it is impossible to compare the results of 
various workers with the accuracy now 
required. Great confusion resulted until the 
end of the last century, when the International 
Council for the Exploration of the Sea was 
formed, with headquarters at Copenhagen.*^ 
The Council caused the ratio of chlorine to 
salinity and density, and the change of the 
latter with temperature, to be determined with 
the greatest possible accuracy ; the results 
are given in Knudsen’s Hydrographical 
Tables, 1901. It also prepared a “ Normal 
Water,” a natural sea- water of about average 
salinity, the chlorine of which was accurately 
determined. Secondary standards titrated 
against this are issued from the laboratory 
and used as a standard by individual workers, 
so that now all modem investigations are com- 
parable among themselves, at least so far as the 
accuracy of the titration allows. The resulting 
advance in oceanography has been very great. 

^ Tub. de Circonstance, Cons. Perm. Internal, pour 
VExplor. de la Mer, No. 56. Copenhagen, 1010. 

• Laboratolre Hydrographlque, Den Polytekniske 
Laereanistalt, Copenhagen. The director of the 
laboratory at present (1922) is Professor Martin 
Knudsen. The laboratory supplies the Tables, normal 
water, oceanographical apparatus, and also the 
Publications dk Cwconsbame, to which frequent refer- 
ence is made in this article. 


The “ chlorine ” of the “ Normal Water ” is 
not the true chlorine, but the total halogens, 
the bromine being considered as replaced by 
a chemically equivalent weight of chlorine ; in 
the same way the salinity is the total weight 
of salts dissolved in 1000 grams of the water, 
the bromine being replaced by chlorine, 
carbonates by oxides, and all organic matter 
burned off. 

According to the Tables, salinity, generally 
denoted by is equal to 0*030 + 1*8050 Cl. 
This means that if no chlorides were present 
the water would still have a salinity of 
0*03oy^^^ This apparently anomalous result 
is due to the fact that water such as this 
would be found at the mouth of rivers, 
which generally contain far more lime salts in 
proportion to halogens than the sea does. 
The third quantity given in the Tables is <r^, 
a contraction, for the density at 0°/4° ; 
o-o = (sp. gr. - 1)1000. Its relation to 
“ chlorine ” is given by the equation 

0 - 0 = -0*069 + 1*4708 01-0*001570 Cl^ 

+ 0*0000398 CR 

The Tables also give values of which is 
the density at 17*5® abbreviated as before and 
referred to that of distilled water at the same 
temperature. 

P 17.5 = (0*1245 + cTo - 0*0595(ro 

+ 0*000156cr52)x 1*00129. 

This is of use in much experimental work. 
The values are given in the tables for every 
0*01 part of chlorine per thousand. The 
following short abstract will give some idea 
of them : 


Chlorine, Salinity, etc. 


Cl. 

S7ao- 

<3^0* 

Pi7-a- 

2*50 

4-54 

3-60 

3*52 

5*00 

9-06 

7-25 

6-96 

7 50 

13-57 

10-89 

10-40 

10*00 

18-08 

14-62 

13-83 

12*50 

22-59 

18-15 

17*27 

1500 

27-11 

21-77 

20-70 

17-50 

31-62 

25-40 

24-15 

20*00 

36-13 

29-04 

27-60 

22-50 

40-64 

32-68 

31-07 

19-29 

34-85 

28-00 

26-62 


The last on the list is a sea - water of 
about average salinity to which a great 
deal of experimental and tabular work is 
referred. 

Salinities less than 30 do not generally 
occur except in seas such as the Baltic, or in 
estuaries or Polar currents. A large part of 
the ocean has a salinity of about 35, iMng 
in places to 37. Salinities of 39 or more are 
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confined to the eastern part of the Mediter- 
ranean, the Red Sea, and Persian Gulf. 

§ (3) The Change oe Density with Tem- 
PERATHK-E Can be calculated with great 


The temperature of greatest density, io-max., 
was obtained by interpolation. 

The maximum density was calculated from 
<Tq and ^criuax.* 


Freezing-points, etc. 


Cl. 

S7oo. 


T. 

<rj. 

(dcrJdt)t^T. 

^*^inax. 


1 

1-835 

1-400 

-0-099 

1-394 

0-062 

3-589 

1-556 

5 

9-055 

7-251 

-0-483 

7-233 

0-042 

2-060 

7-421 

10 

18-080 

14-522 

-0-969 

14*513 

0-018 

0-106 

14-536 

14 

25-300 

20-324 

-1*366 

20-340 

-0-001 

-1-464 

20-340 

15 

27-105 

21-774 

-1-466 

21-800 

-0-006 

-1-854 

21-801 

16 

28-910 

23-225 

-1-567 

23-260 

-0-010 

-2-242 

23-264 

17 

30-715 

24-676 

-1-668 

24-722 

-0-014 

-2-627 

24-729 

18 

32-520 

26-129 

-1-769 

26-186 

-0-019 

-3-008 

26-198 

19 

" 34-325 

27-582 

-1-872 

27-653 

-0-023 

- 3-385 

27-670 

20 

36-130 

29-037 

-1-974 

29-121 

-0-027 

-3-758 

29-146 

13-665 

24-695 

19-838 

- 1-332 

19-852 

0-000 

-1-332 

19-852 


accuracy by the following formula, if (Tq is 
given : 

whore cr* == 1000(8p. gr. i°/4° - 1), 

D=-:Si- 0*1324 

-1- [a-o + 0 • 1324][A< - Bi((ro - 0* 1324)]. 

Here i2i = 1000(St-- 1), where Sj is the density 
of distilled water at t° referred to distilled 
water at 4*^. 

_ G-3-98)!* i+28^° 

503*370 ’ i + 67*26®’ 

A* =^(4*7867 - 0*098185i + 0*0010843i2) x 10“», 
Bt = i(18*030--0*8164« + 0*()l(Hm2) x lO”®. 

The TaMes contain values of 2)^, A^, and for 
every tenth of a degree. In general, however, 
it is sufficient to know (T^ to two decimal places, 
i.e. the density to the fifth decimal place. The 
TaMm give the values of D for every whole 
number of Cg and every degree of temperature 
from - 2* 0. up to 33° 0. 

The values of D for a few waters and tem- 
peratures are given in the table on the follow- 
ing page. 

§ (4) The Frbizino - point, ^ Density at 
Freezing-point, etc., given below were deter- 
mined in the course of drawing up the Tahlu. 

The freezing-point r is given by the equation 
r - 0*0086 - 0*064633^0 - 0*0001065(ro* The 
density at the freezing-point is 1 + (o-r/lOOO), 
where 

ctt®® + (<ro4* 0*1324)[1 *“ Ar + Br(^o ”■ 0*1324)]. 

Sr, eta, have the same meaning as before. 

The change of density at the freezing-point 
{d(rfldt)im.r is obtained by differentiating the 
formula for err* 


The last water on the list is remarkable in 
having its greatest density at the freezing- 
point. A fresher water becomes lighter as it 
is cooled past the freezing-point, and a saltcr 
water becomes heavier. 

§(5) The Compressibility op Sea-water 
has been determined by V. Waif rid Ekman 
for the International Council.^ His formula 
for the mean compressibility from atmo- 
spheric pressure, which he calls o bars, to 
p bars is 

- Q - 55 lfi + 0 - mfi ] 


- ?a^[147-3 - 2-721 + 0-04<“ 


-j^Qy32-4-0-87«+0'02«‘‘)] 

I bar =5: 10® dynes/cm. = 0-987 atm. 

The true compressibility can be calculated from* 
the above for any required pressure by the 
equation 


K= 




In oceanography the mean compressibility 
is the important value ; given the density at 
the surface of a sample of water of known 
salinity and temperature, it is required to 
calculate its density at any depth. 

Ekman has drawn up tables of corrections 
by means of which this may be done, which 
are of great assistance in the hydrodynamical 
theory of currents in the sea.® 


^ Eartin Knudsen, Pub, d$ Circ. Ko. 5, 1003. 


» Pub. de Cin. No. 43, 1008. 
» Ibid. No. 40, 1910. 
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places are only roughly accurate. Linear interpolation with respect to t will generally lead, to inaccuracy which may affect the second decimal place. 
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The following table gives some values of the mean compressibility calculated from the 
formula above, for an average sea -water : 


Mean Compressibility x 10* op Sea-water op a ’ Q = 2 S 


p (bars). 

t=r.0\ 

5“. 

10“. 

16“. 

20“. 

25". 

30". 

0 

4659 

4531 

4427 

4345 

4281 

4233 

4197 

10 

4651 

4523 

4420 

4338 

4274 

4226 

4191 

50 

4620 

4494 

4392 

4311 




100 

4582 

4458 

4357 

4278 




200 

4508 

4388 

4291 


. . 



400 

4368 

4256 






1000 

4009 

3916 







High temperatures do not occur at the difference in density of two specimens 

great depths, so blanks have been left of water at the same level can be calcu- 

in the table. The absolute accuracy of lated is considerably greater, say one part 

the results is not so groat as might be in a hundred of the difference ; and it is 

supposed from the number of figures given ; chiefly with differences that we have to deal 
the flgure for the total compressibility is in oceanography. 

probably not more accurate than throe parts § (0) Thermal Expansion. — The following 
in a thousand. The accuracy with which values are given by Ekman : ^ 


CoEPPioiBNTS OP Thermal Expansion x 10* : ex 10* at Atmospheric Pressure (p=«0) 
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Expanstoit at 600 Bars, e x 10® 



— 2°. 

0". 

2-5“. 

5°. 

^0=27 

174 

191 

211 

228 

28 

177 

194 

213 

230 

29 

179 

196 

215 

232 


Expansiox at 800 Bars, ex 10® 



0". 

2 - 5 ^ 

5". 

( 70=27 

229 

244 

259 

28 

231 

246 

260 ' 

29 

232 

248 

262 


Expansion at 1000 Bars, e x 10® 



0^ 

2-5°. * 

5^ 

(70=27 

261 

274 

286 

28 

263 

276 

287 

29 

265 

277 

289 


been measured. It may be calculated from 
the formula 

_ Te" 

Cl, 

T being absolute temperature, e coefficient of 
thermal expansion, p density, and K true 
compressibility. It will therefore be strongly 
influenced by the temperature and pressure, 
which affect p, K, and e (see above). 

For water of 0-0 = 28 {i.e. salinity 34-85 per 
cent) the ratio under atmospheric press- 
ure varies from 1-0004 at 0° to 1-0207 at 30°. 
Pressure also increases the ratio ; thus for the 
same water at 0° the ratio is 1-0009 at 100 bars 
and 1-0126 at 1000 bars. 

§ (8) The Thermal Conductivity has not 
been measured. If we assume Weber’s law 
that the conductivities vary as the specific 
heats of equal volumes, and take 0-0014 
C.G.S. units as the conductivity for pure water, 
we obtain the following values, for 17*5° 0. : 

Thermal Conductivity at 17-5° C. 


The second table gives the increase of the 
coefficient of expansion between 0 and 100 
bars. 

The Tables generally show how greatly the 
coefficient of expansion is increased by an 
increase of salinity, temperature, or pressure. 

§ (7) Specific Heat, — The specific heat Cj, 
at constant pressure, under atmospheric press- 
ure, has been calculated by Kriimmel ^ for 
17-5° from observations made by Thoulet and 
Chevallier. 


Cp. 

S 7oo. 

0^, 

L-000 

25 

0*945 

)-982 

30 

0*939 

)-968 

35 

0*932 

)-958 

)-951 

40 

0*926 


f Cj, with temperature has not 
ed. It probably does not differ 
hat of pure water, 
with pressure according to the 


10 ® 






re. 

es some values for the decrease 
o-y = 28 and 32 at various 
For water of 0° C. and flro = 28 
between Cj, at the surface and 
or say 9700 metres, is about 


leat at constant volume has not 


S7o.. 

Conductivity x 10*. 

S7o». 

Conductivity X 10®. 

0 

1400 

30 

1346 

10 

1367 

35 

1341 

20 

1353 

40 

1337 


The value probably falls with increase of 
temperature, as in the oa^se of distilled water, 
and according to the same or a very similar 
law, hi = 1 - 0-0055i). The figures above are 
only approximate, but they serve to show the 
vanishingly small effect of pure conductivity 
in the sea. 

§ (9) Potential Temperature. — This is the 
temperature which a body of sea-water would 
have if raised adiabatically from the depths 
to the surface. See § (49). 

§ (10) Osmotic Pressure and Lowering of 
Vapour Pressure. — The osmotic pressure in 
atmospheres at 0° C. has been calculated by 
Sigurd Stenius ^ from the freezing-points, using 
the factor - 12-08 and the change of boiling- 
point and vapour pressure by Krummel.® 


Salinity. 

Osmotic 

Pressure. 

Rise of 
Boiling- 
point. 

Lowering 
of Vapour 
Pressure. 


atm. 

“0. 

mm. 

5 

3-23 

0-08 

2-13 

10 

6-44 

0-16 

4-23 

15 

9-69 

0-23 

6-46 

20 

12-98 

0-31 

8-47 

25 

16-32 

0-39 

10-73 

30 

19-67 

0-47 

12-97 

35 

23-12 

0-56 

15-23 

40 

26*59 

0-64 

17-IS5 


aphie.i 1907 ed., i. 279, 
Tmodynamics,” § (38), Vol. I, 
lydr.f 1914, 342. 


« dfversifft of F^aka Vetemhms-^S&ei$t$tm$ Firr^ 
handlimar, Bd. 46, No. 6, HeMafffors, 1904. 

® OmmgraphU, 1907 ©d., h 24\ 
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A small correction for the effect of the 
change in heat of fusion and heat of dilution, 
which Stenius gives separately, is included 
here in the figures for osmotic pressure ; it is 
at most 0*07 atmosphere. 

§ (11) Evapobation. — Wust^ has calculated 
this from observations made at sea. Sea- water 
was exposed in hydrometer trial- jars with a 
surface of 283 sq. cm., and the loss by evapora- 
tion was determined by frequent titrations of 
the chlorine. Careful meteorological observa- 
tions were made at the same time. He found 
that the height of water in millimetres 
evaporated in twenty -four hours could be 
expressed by 

v — c. +- a<)(0*98ei “ fid), 

where c is a constant, f{w^ expresses the wind 
effect, a is the coefficient of expansion of a gas, 


well. His values at 0° C., in dynes per 
centimetre, are : 


S7oo. 

Surface Tension. 

s 7oo* 

Surface Tension. 

0 

77*09 

25 

77*64 

5 

77*20 

30 

77*75 

10 

77*31 

35 

77*86 

20 

77*53 

40 

77*97 


The effect of salinity is therefore very small ; 
that of temperature rather greater. Por in- 
stance, the value for water of 35 salinity 
falls from 77*86 at 0° C. to 73*39 at 25^" 0. 

§ (13) Viscosity. — This has been determined 
by Kriimmel and Ruppin ® relatively to dis- 
tilled water. The results are given in the 
following table, the viscosity of pure water at 
0° being put at 100 : 



t the temperature, e, the vapour pressure of 
water at the temperature in the jar, here 
multiplied by 0*98 to alk)W for the lowering 
caused by the presence of salt, and the 
acstual vapour pressure of the moisture in the 
air a<) the time. This led to the formula 

0*59(1 + 0*11%)(1 + af)(0*986, ~ fid), 

where is m km./h. He then reduced the 
valu^ for the speed of the ship, and finally to 
water level by means of determinations which 
he had previously made on the variation of 
wind force, humidity, and temperature from the 
sea surface up to 6 metres. Ha reached the 
final conclusion that the evaporation in the 
jars was a little over twice what it would have 
been at sea-level, and that the mean yearly 
evaporation for the whole of the sea is about 
82 cm. 

§ (12) Sttefagi TsNSiON.—This has been de- 
termini by Burfimmel * by the meth<^d of air- 
bubbles from a capillary tube. He found that 
the aquation a « 77*00 - 0*1788^ + 0*0221 8 ®/oo» 
where S is salinity, fitted the observations 


» /. Mm$$ikunde, H.F. Relhe A, 

^ KMj 1900, Bd. 5, Hft. 2. 


The viscosity of pure water at 0° has been 
measured by several observers : Bingham and 
White, 0*01797, Masking, 0*01793*^ C.G.S. 
The viscosity of sea-water is of importance 
chiefly from the biological point of view ; the 
frictional resistance affecting ocean currents 
is an entirely diferent quantity. The Tables 
show that viscosity is greatly decreased by rise 
of temperature, and slightly increased by rise 
of salinity. The viscosity of pure water is 
diminished by increase of pressure, while that of 
a strong salt solution is increased. The effect of 
pressure on sea-water has not been determined. 

§ (14) Elbcteioal Conductivity. —R uppin® 
measured this at 0®, 15°, and 26° C,, and 
deduced the following formulae : 

Lo«»0*000978 8- 0*00000696 8® 

+ 0*0000000647 8®, 

Li5.=0*001466 8-0*00000978 8® 

+ 0*0000000876 S», 

L5ts«=0*001823 8 - 0*00001276 8® 

+ 0*0000001177 8®, 

where 8 is salinity. 

* Wise. Memmmtm. Kiel, 1906, lx. 29, 

* Ztseh. z, pkysik. Chm, Ixxx. 684. 

» PhU, Mag., 1909, 1, 602, 11 260. 

* Krthumei, Omtna^aphWf 1907 cd., 1. 290. 
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It will be noticed that this gives the con- 
ductivity of pure water as zero. The tempera- 
ture coefi&cient is considerable, about 3 per 
cent. Knudsen has found the following 
expression for it : 

log Lf = log Li 5 + €{f “ 15°). 

e varies only slightly with salinity ; according 
to Ruppin, at 0° it is 0-01135, at 25% 0-00928. 


or more northwards of the Dogger Bank ; 
in the open oceans 50 to 60 m. has been 
often recorded. 

Observations made by Regnard ^ with a 
selenium cell, off Monaco, showed that half the 
light of the particular wave-length to which it 
was most sensitive was absorbed in the first 
metre, and two - thirds in the first seven 
metres; beyond this depth the change was 
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§ (15) Refractive Index.— The most recent 
determinations, for the D-line, air- water, are 
by C. Vaurabourg.^ 


very slow. He also measured the intensity 
by the amount of combination caused in 
tubes full of a mixture of hydrogen and 
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The increase of refractive index with pressure is 
<000017 per atmosphere at 0° and 0-000015 at 
20® for distilled water ; the law for sea-water is 
probably similar if allowance is made for the 
smaller compressibility. 

§ (16) Transparency, — ^The larger number 
of observations on the transparency of sea- 
water have been made by noting the maxi- 
mum depth at which a white disc, generally 
0-5 m. in diameter, can be seen. The 
depth obviously depends to a large extent 
on the altitude of the sun and the amount 
of disturbance of the surface, so that the 
results are only roughly quantitative. The 
maximum depth recorded is 66 ra. in the 
Sargasso Sea, with a disc 2 m. in diameter. 
Tn the North Sea the depth varies from 
5 to 12 m. in the southern part to 20 ra. 

^ Comptes Rendus, clxxll., April 4, 1921, Ho. 14, 
863. 


chlorine. The result was similar to that given 
by the selenium cell. 
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Helland-Hansen ® carried out photographic 
measurements at considerable depths in the 
North Atlantic ; panchromatic plates (Wratten 
and Wainwright) were exposed for various 
lengths of time, some of them under red, green, 
or blue filters. In clear weather in June a 
plate was fogged at 1000 metres in SO minutes, 

* La Vk dam Ui mm, p. 205. Paris, 1891. 

® Murray and Hjort, The Depths Oit the Qmm, 
p. 261, 
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but not at 1700 metres in 120 minutes, no 
filter being used. It is difficult to compare the 
effects of the filters, since they increase the 
exposure necessary in the open air very con- 
siderably. A plate under a blue filter was 
affected in 40 minutes at 500 metres, but not 
under a green one ; red light was found to 
penetrate to 100 metres. At 500 metres the 
light still had a definite direction downwards, 
a plate exposed horizontally being more 
affected than one exposed vertically. 

§ (17) Absorbed Gases. — Oxygen and 
nitrogen (including argon) are absorbed accord- 
ing to their solubility under the particular 
conditions of temperature and partial pressure, 
while the solubility of carbon dioxide is affected 
by the fact that it is in equilibrium with dis- 
solved carbonates. It has often been suggested 
that the amount of dissolved gases in an under- 
current could bo used to determine where it 
was last at the surface. In the case of 
oxygon this is incorrect ; experiment has 
shown- that there are great bodies of water 
very deficient in oxygen, which must have 
been removed by living organisms. Nitrogen 
might give better results, but great un- 
certainties are caused by the mixing of the 
under layers. 

(i.) Nitrogen. — 0. J. J. Fox ^ has obtained 
the following formula for the number of c.c., 
reduced to 0° and 760 mm., of nitrogen and 
argon dissolved by a litre of sea-water of 
various temperatures and chlorine contents 
in contact with an atmosphere assumed dry, 
free from COg and at a pressure of 760 mm. of 
mercury, 

Ng 18*639 - 0*4304i -f 0*007453^2 .. o*0000549i® 
- Cl(0*2 172 - 0*007 187i + 0*0000952i2). 

(ii.) The formula^ for similar con- 

ditions is 

10*291 -0*2809^ + O*OO0OO9«2 -0*0000632f» 
- Cl(0* 1 161 - 0’003922< + 0*000063^*), 

(iii.) Carbon JOiemde. — The solubility of 
carbon dioxide In sea- water cannot be expressed 
simply, since it depends partly on the excess 
of base over acid. It is a question of physical 
chemistry rather than pure physics, and this is 
not an appropriate place to discuss it, even if 
it could be don© in a reasonable space. The 
papers by Krogh,® Pettersson,® Knudsen,* Fox,® 
Kurt Buch,« and Schulz’ may be referred 
to. 


^ de C##. No. 41. 

* MMemrnr om Gr^lmd, Hft. 6/7, pp. 831-484. 

im. pp. 300, 626. op. ^ 

* |)w Bd. I Hft. 1. Oopen- 

hagi^n. 

^ Put. de Ore. No. 44. , ^ . 

* Pinnmnd. hydro. Mol. Umnrnh. No. 14. Helsing- 
fors, 1017. 

» Am. d. Bydr., 1021,278. 


II. Methods of Observation 
Temperature and Collection of Water Samples 

§ (18) Surface Temperature. — This is 
easily determined by rinsing a bucket several 
times in the sea and then filfing it and 
reading the temperature at once with a quick 
thermometer divided to fifths or tenths of 
a degree. The thermometer should not have 
any frame or case surrounding the bulb, 
which should be kept in the water during 
the reading. Canvas buckets should not be 
used ; the evaporation from the pores causes 
cooling. 

§ (19) Below the Surface: Maximum- 
minimum Thermometer (Miller - Casella 
Model). — This is a maximum-minimum ther- 
mometer of the Six pattern with movable 
indices, specially constructed to withstand 
pressure. It has been very 
largely employed in the 
past, but is now going out 
of use. In waters in which 
the temperature continu- 
ally decreases downwards, 
it gives results as accurate 
as the workmanship will 
allow. In cos,8tal waters 
and in high latitudes 
generally a warmer layer 
is often found under a 
colder one, and in this 
case it will obviously fail 
to record the rise of tem- 
perature. It does not 
collect a sample of water. 

§ (20) Reversing Ther- 
mometer (Fig. 1). — The 
reversing thermometer ® 
has just above the bulb 
a small side -branch on the 
capillary; above this again 
the capillary is much en- 
larged and bent into a 
curve for a short distance. 

The rest of the capillary 
is of the usual bore, and 
ends at the top in a rather 
large secondary bulb. It 
contains so much mercury 
that this secondary bulb 
is partly filled, and the 
amount of mercury stand- 
ing above the side-branch 
at any time will depend 
on the temperature. If 
now the thermometer be turned upside down 
(reversed) the mercury breaks at the side- 
branch and flows to the other end ; the stem 
is graduated to be read in this position. H, 

I as is generally the case, the thermometer 
i • y. Walfrld Bkman, Pub. d$ Circ. No. 23, 1905. 

2x 






Fig. 1. 


VOL. HI 
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becomes warmer after reversing, owing to the 
higher temperature of the upper layers or 
of the air, more mercury will expand past 
the side-branch ; the curved enlargement is 
intended to trap this. In any case the broken- 
off thread will tend to expand and give too 
high a reading. To correct for this the 
temperature of the instrument as a whole 
must be read on the small auxiliary thermo- 
meter shown in the drawing. Then if we 
know the “ volume at 0°,” that is, the volume 
of mercury which would be broken off at 0° C., 
expressed in units of the volume between two 
degree-lines of the reversing thermometer, 
and the coefficient of cubical expansion of the 
glass (or the apparent expansion of mercury 
in the glass), which quantities should be 
engraved on the instrument, we can calculate 
the correction to be applied. If a be the 
apparent expansion of mercury in the glass, 
and n be the volume of mercury broken off, 
i.e. “vol. at 0°”+^°, where f is the tem- 
perature showui by the reverser, then an 
increase of its temperature of U will cause a 
rise of anU, which must be subtracted from 
the reading. 

Reversing thermometers are uncertain in 
their action, sometimes giving good results 
for years and then developing serious errors. 
For this reason they are always used in pairs. 
They are sealed up in a strong glass tube to 
protect them against pressure. An unprotected 
thermometer shows such a large increase of 
the reading due to compression that it can 
be used very successfully as a depth-indicator 
when compared with a protected one. 

Reversing thermometers are used in a special 
frame which is caused to turn upside down at 
the required depth, either by a propeller or by 
a messenger dropped down the wire. Generally 
the frame is the “ reversing water-bottle ” 
described later. 

§ (21) Insulating Water-bottle and Ther- 
mometer (Fig. 2).— The Nansen - Pettersson 
water-bottle ^ consists of a number of con- 
centric cylinders, open at both ends and fixed 
to one another. The outer cylinder A, which 
alone is shown in the drawing, slides between 
guides B, which are really hollow tubes. The 
lower ends of the guides are united by a disc 
of metal C carrying a tap and a thick rubber 
washer ; the upper en^ are united by a 
cross-piece .D which carries the releasing gear. 
A lid E with washer, similar to the bottom 
plate, slides on the guides above the cylinder ; 
it carries on its upper side a strong slotted 
metal tube which acts as a thermometer guard 
and has in addition a catch which engages 
with the releasing gear. A delicate thermo- 
meter of the ordinary construction sealed up 
in an outer glass tube passes through a hole 
in the lid, so that its bulb projects below, and 
* Bkman, toe. cit. 


the graduations are visible above through the 
slots. The water-bottle is lowered to the 
required depth open, in the position shown 
in the drawing, so 
that the water passes 
freely through the 
cylinders. On sliding 
a messenger down the 
line the catch is re- 
leased, the cylinders 
drop on to the bottom 
plate, and the lid falls 
and is pressed down 
firmly by springs con- 
tained in the guide 
bars. The insulating 
power of the various 
jackets of water is so 
great that the inner 
chamber will keep 
its temperature un- 
changed to a fiftieth 
of a degree, or less, 
for several minutes, 
up to seven, even 
when the water-bottle 
is hauled up through 
warmer layers of 
water. The insulating 0 
water-bottle cannot 
be used at depths 
greater than 400 
metres with accuracy. 

The water enolos^ 
expands adiabatioally 
as the pressure is re- 
duced, and the tem- 
perature falls. The 
correction may be 
calculated from the Fig. 2. 

tables in § (49). 

Strictly, a correction should be made for tho 
adiabatic cooling of the apparatus itself, but 
this cannot bo done satisfactorily, since it is 
impossible to say how quickly the cooling of 
the outer parts affects the thermometer 
chamber. 

The water-bottle is extremely handy at the 
depths for which it is adapted, and gives the 
temperature and a large sample of water at 
the same time. 

§ (22) Reversing Water-bottle (Fig. ‘1).— 
This is a plain metal cylinder A revolving on 
trunnions in a rectangular frame B. It is 
provided with a cover and rubber washer 0 
at each end, which are pulled together by a 
spiral spring passing down the centre of the 
cylinder. On the outside there are two slotted 
tubes D to take reversing thermometers. 
When ^t the covers are pushed away from 
the cylinder by rods working on earns B, so 
that the water-bottle is open at both ends. 
On releasing it by means of a m^smger or a 
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propeller the bottle turns over, the covers 
close down firmly, and the thermometers are 
reversed. Several water-bottles may be used 



at once at various depths on a wire, each as it 
closes dropping a messenger on to the next. 
The drawing shows the bottle in the act of 
reversing, having revolved about a quarter 
of the full distance. Messengers are much to 
be preferred, in spite of the time they require 
to reach groat depths. The propeller release 
may reverse the bottle at 100 fathoms in a 
lunivy swell instead of the 3000 fathoms it was 
hoped to roach. 

The lUcImrd ^ reversing water-bottle is also 
adapted to carry thermometers. It is closed 
l)y two largo taps instead of by mbbor washers. 
It is both light and cheap ; but groat care 
must be usocl in the construction of the taps, 
in or<ler to make certain that the whole of 
tlu^ metal is equally compressible. Any want 
of uniformity in this reHi)ect might load to 
leakage, 

A large number of water-bottles of other 
patterns, dificring more or less from those 
descTihcd above, have been tised from time to 
tiiru^ Unfortunately tlu^re is reason to believe 
that leakagt^ took pla(*e with some of the 
earlitu* makes. 

§ (23) Stoeauk ok Water Sahplbs.-— 
Water ean be ])reserv(*d for years without 
chang<‘ of (‘hlorinc^ in glass l)()ttlos if closed 
with rubber st,opp(TH or washers. The milk- 
bottle pattern of about fi oz. with porcelain 
stopp(M* ami rublna* washer is suitable. Corks 
or grt)uud-iu stt>ppers should not be used. 

^ miiL ImL OMia. Monaco, No. 374, July 25, ItfO. 


Current Telocity and Direction 

§ (24) The Ekman Current Meter® 
[Fig. 4). — This consists of a vertical spindle, 
suspended from a wire and turning on ball- 
bearings, which carries a double vane to set 
it head to current, a six-bladed propeller on 
a horizontal axle, and a means of recording 
the direction. The propeller is very light, and 
the axle runs in jewelled bearings and is con- 
nected with counting dials by a worm gear. 
It is lowered to the required depth locked. 
A messenger is dropped down the wire and 
releases the mechanism ; a second locks it 
again. The time between the arrival of the 
two messengers, which may be five or ten 
minutes, with the number of revolutions re- 
corded, give the velocity of the current by 
a formula which has to be determined for 
each instrument. 

The method of recording the direction is 
very ingenious. Below the recording gear is 
a cylindrical box with its axis vertical, the 
bottom of which is divided into sectors of 



FIG. 4. 


tan degrees each by raised radial partitions. 
In the centre is a vei'tioal pivot on which 
swings a heavy compass needle, the arms of 
which slope slightly downwards ; one arm 
is grooved on the upper surface. The gear- 
box contains a hopper full of small bronze 
balls, and at intervals the revolutions of the 
propeller cause one of these to be released 
and drop on to the needle. The ball runs 
down the grooved arm and falls into the 
compartment below the end of it. The mean 
direction of the current can he calculated from 
the distribution of the balls in the compart- 
ments ; with a steady (uinxuit they will all 
be found in two adjacent to one another. 

The Ekrnan meter has done good service, 
but it appears to ho too fragile for wx)rk in 
strong currents. 

It obviously must be used from a ship at 
anchor, or from some steady support. F. 

® Pub. (le Cire. No. 24. 
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Nansen ^ has devised a buoy with clockwork 
releasing gear for use when it is impossible to 
anchor. 

§ (25) Nansen Current Meter. ^ — The 
Nansen current meter consists of a rect- 
angular vertical frame within which hangs a 
vertical pendulum with vanes and a sharp 
point at the lower end. It swings over the 
centre of a compass card coated with wax 
and directed by two strong magnets. The 
current deflects the pendulum from the vertical 
by an amount which varies -as the square of 
the velocity. At intervals the pendulum is 
lowered on to the compass card by clockwork 
and the point makes a mark in the wax. The 
distance of the mark from the centre of the 
card, as shown by concentric rings on the 
latter, gives the velocity, and the direction is 
read off directly. Three different sizes of 
pendulum are used to suit currents of various 
strengths. The meter can be used either in 
a tripod sitting on the bottom, or from a ship 
at anchor. 

§ (26) The Gurley or Price Meter is em- 
ployed in America for river gauging, but does not 
appear to have been used for oceanographical 
work. It is well worth a trial. It is not 
unlike a Robinson anemometer, having six 
conical cups on very short arms on a vertical 
spindle. A vane is provided to keep it head 
to current. At every revolution, or at every 
five revolutions, an electrical circuit is com- 
pleted and gives a signal in a telephone at the 
surface, with which it is connected by a cable. 
The necessity for a cable confines its use to 
moderate depths. 

§ (27) The Level Current Meter,® in- 
vented by Jacobsen, is adapted particularly 
for use on lightships. A bracket projecting 
over the side of the ship carries on gimbals a 
frame on which are two circular spirit levels, 
and a short tube projecting downwards from 
the centre for a short distance. A wdre is led 
from a drum over a counting block and down 
through the tube ; at the lower end is a sinker 
and a light cylinder which offers resistance 
to the current. The stray on the line, which 
depends on the current, deflects the tube and 
frame carrying the levels. The position of 
the bubbles in the latter gives the data for 
calculating the strength and direction of the 
current. 

§ (28) Effect of Turbulence on Current 
Meters. — Turbulent movement affects the 
various types of current meter differently. 
For all meters it will be found that if observa- 
tions are made in turbulent water consistent 
results will not he obtained unless the duration 
of the experiment is fairly long. Comparisons 
made in America * show that the Gurley (Price) 

^ Pu5. ds Cite, No. 34, 1906. 

* IbU. No. 34, 1906. » im. No. 51. 

* Groat, Trans^ Afner. Soc. Civil Engineerst Ixxvi., 
Ixxx. 


meter, which is of the cup type, registers too 
high in turbulent water, while meters of the 
screw type, on horizontal axes, read too low. 

§ (29) Effect of Unsteadiness of the 
Support. — One of the great difficulties in the 
use of current meters from an anchored ship 
has been the excess velocities set up by her 
swings. Obviously, a ship might' be swinging 
violently where there was no current ; the 
meter would be continually dragged through 
the water and record a high velocity. Nansen® 
has described many methods which have been 
used in attempts to surmount the difficulty. 

§ (30) Surface Currents can be measured 
by allowing some sort of floating drag, such 
as the old ship’s log, or a tow-net properly 
buoyed, to carry out a marked line. The 
time required to carry out a known length 
of line is measured and the speed calculated 
from this. The “ drift bottles,” soda-water 
bottles closed and weighted to just float, have 
been used for experiments on the great ocean 
currents. They are thrown into the sea and 
picked up elsewhere, generally on the shore, 
at some later date. They can of course only 
give a very rough idea of the strength and 
direction of the current. There are cases 
where bottles appear to have circumnavigated 
the globe. Other methods of measuring sur- 
face currents are described by Wharton and 
Field.® 

§ (31) Wire and Winches for use with 
Apparatus. — For all the gear described above 
a flexible steel oord of about 1000 lbs. breaking 
strain is amply strong. Such a cord may be 
composed of, say, 19 single wires twisted 
together, or 4 strands of 4 wires each, or if 
great flexibility is required of, say, 6 strands 
of 11 wires each with hemp hearts. The total 
diameter will be about 3 mm. For current 
meters it is better to use a smaller cord, which 
presents less surface to the water ; 300 lbs. 
breaking strain is sufficient. Valuable appar- 
atus should never be used on the single piano 
wire employed on sounding machines. 

The wire is stored on a strong iron or steel 
drum, which may be driven by hand when 
used in depths of, say, 200 fathoms. For 
deeper water a power-drive is necessary. 
The wire paid out is measured by running it 
over a block with a counting device and a 
sheave of accurately known diameter. 

Determimtim of Salinity and Density 

There are only two methods in general use ; 
either the chlorine or the density is determined 
directly and the other quantities calculated 
from it. 

§ (32) Hydrometers.'^ (i.) Common Bydro^ 
meier.— “This is no longer used, as its accuracy 

» Fub. <k Oire, No. $4. 

• Bwvming. 

’ See artWe “ Hydrcanetm” 
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is not sufficient for modem "work ; the error 
on the average is + -2 of salinity. It is an 
elongated bulb with a fine stem and is weighted 
so that the stem is partly above the surface. 
The stem is graduated to read densities ac- 
cording to one of the many standards which 
have been used, and the number of these is 
one of the objections to its use. Scandinavian 
and German instruments give the density 
at 17*5° compared with that of distilled water 
at the same temperature if the reading is made 
at 17*5°. English hydrometers are graduated 
to read accurately at 15° or 15*56°, the unit 
of density being distilled water, sometimes at 
15*56°, sometimes at 4°. If the temperature 
of observation is different from that for which 
the instrument is made, a correction must 
be applied. Knudsen’s Tables give this for 
the continental form for several kinds of 
glass. 

(ii.) Buchanan's Hydrometer, — An instru- 
ment to read all densities from 1 to 1*03 or 
a little more would have an inconveniently 
long stem if the scale were open. This 
difficulty may be got over either by the use 
of a number, each covering a short range, or 
by the form which was used by J. Y. Buchanan 
on the Challenger, This has a comparatively 
short scale, divided to millimetres, and can 
be made to float at a suitable height in any 
sea- water by the addition of small weights to 
the upper end of the stem. It is placed in the 
water under examination at an accurately 
known temperature f°, and weighted till it 
floats at a certain mark. It is then put in 
distilled water at the same temperature and 
again weighted till it floats at the same mark. 
The volume of water displaced is the same in 
each case, but the weights of these volumes 
are directly as the sum of the weight of the 
instrument and the small necessary additions. 
In practice the weights nec^sary for distilled 
water at various temperatures are determined 
beforehand, and the weight required in each 
case calculated by interpolation from readings 
on each side of the mark. It will be seen that 
great accuracy in the determination of the 
temperature is required, and that ample 
time must be allowed for equilibrium to be 
attained. A much more serious source of 
inaccuracy is the surface tension of the water ; 
the slightest trace of ^:ease, such as is almost 
unavoidable on a ship, causes so great a 
change in this, and consequently in the ring 
of watw which rises round the stem, as to 
aieot the readings considerably. 

(ih.) The Totd Imnmmon Hydromeier avoids 
the latter difficulty. It is an elongated bulb 
with a very short stem, and in use small 
weight are dropped over the latter and the 
temperature adjusted until it swims in mid- 
water, when obviously the density of the 
water and tibe hydrometer are equal. Wii^ 


care the results are correct to 5 in the sixth 
place of decimals. 

Another form has been suggested and is 
now under trial ; instead of weights it carries 
at its lower end a fine gold chain, and the 
length of this which is lifted off the bottom 
depends on the density of the water. The 
reading is made by bringing the top of the 
bulb in line with marks etched on the trial- jar. 

The hydrometer is not to be recom- 
mended. The stem form is uncertain, owing 
to changes in the surface tension, and all forms 
are very sensitive to temperature and tedibus 
in use if passable results are to be obtained. 

The pycnometer ^ need not be described here. 
It is very accurate when properly used with 
a counterpoise of similar size and shape made 
of the same glass, but it is far too slow for 
routine work. The best results are obtained 
by working at the melting-point of ice. 

§ (33) Chemical Determination of Chlor- 
ine. — The salinity and density can, of 
course, he determined from the “ chlorine ” 
content by Knudsen’s Tables. There are two 
volumetric methods in use, both of which are 
very accurate. Volhard’s method is probably 
the more exact, hut it is too slow and requires 
too much manipulation for routine work. It 
will be found in any good text-book of volu- 
metric analysis. 

The method almost universally employed 
is Mohr’s. It is quick, and even when the 
most accurate results are required they can 
probably be obtained with leas trouble by 
taking the mean of, say, four determinations 
than by Volhard’s method. 

Tho accurate analysis of a large number of 
samples without the errors due to fatigue 
depends so much on the smaller details that 
the method is described here fully. 

If a solution of silver nitrate be added to 
a neutral or faintly alkaline solution of a 
chloride, such as sea -water, a white curdy 
precipitate of chloride of silver is thrown down, 

! while if it be added to a solution of a chromate, 
such as chromate of potash, a red precipitate 
is formed. If the silver solution be added to 
a mixture of chloride and chromate, a white 
precipitate is formed at first, and then as soon 
as the last trace of chloride has been pre- 
cipitated the red colour of chromate of silver 
appears. In order to attain the requisite 
accuracy special burettes and pipettes are 
necessary. 

The pipette {Fig, 5) generally used is of the 
Knudsen pattern, with a three-way tap instead 
of a mark : water is sucked up through one 
branch and allowed to flow out by admitting 
air through the other. The upper stem shoffid 
be long enough to allow of the pipette being 
held by it without heating the bulb, and the 

* See ’‘Balances” § (15), Density by means of 
Fyknometer. 
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lower should reach to the bottom of the sample 
bottle. The capacity may be from 10 c.c. 

to 15 c.c. ; it need not be 
known with the highest ac- 
curacy since the method is 
purely comparative. When 
running the water out it shoidd 
be held vertically, and as soon 
as it is empty except for the 
drop at the bottom the point 
should be held against the side 
of the tumbler for some invari- 
able length of time, say 10 
seconds. The method of blow- 
ing out the last drop by warm- 
ing the bulb in the hand is 
not to be recommended, as 
it introduces uncertainties into 
the measurement of the next 
sample. When clean, such a 
burette is accurate to about 
one part in four thousand. 

JFiG. 5. Ostwald’s tap grease is the 
best, but there is no kind 
that does not soil the pipette sooner or later. 

The burette {Fig. 6) is of the bulb form ; 
the larger pai*t of the capacity, which is not 
generally required, is expanded into a bulb 
at the top so as to decrease drainage errors. 
Instead of a zero mark there is a fine jet ; 
each time the burette is filled a little of the 
silver solution is allowed to overflow into the 
cup. The unit of graduation is equal to 2 o.o. 
and the graduation is from 16 to 21-5 or 
from 18 to 24, corresponding to salinities of 
about 27-9 to 38*8, or 32-6 to 43-3. The 
length of a unit should be about 4 cm. and 
should be divided into 20 parts. The burette 
shown in the figure is provided with glass taps, 
and the lubricant is a continual source of grease 
and dirt. A much more convenient method 
is to use thick-walled rubber tubing (pressure 
tubing) and strong screw clips. A wooden 
stand is better than a metal one, and should 
be made to support the rubber firmly on both 
sides of the clip. With such an arrangement 
the burette will remain clean for years, except 
for a slight dark deposit of reduced silver which 
does no harm. The calibration of course 
should be done with the greatest accuracy. 

The silver nitrate solution should be made 
from the fused salt, in order to avoid any trace 
of acidity, and should be of such a strength 
that when a pipetteful of the standard is 
titrated the burette reading is the same as the 
chlorine marked on the sealed tube within 
0T45. The standard generally contains about 
19*38 parts per thousand of chlorine ; in this 
case, with a 10 c.c. pipette, the silver nitrate 
solution should contain 24*50 grm. per litre. 

The indicator is a 10 per cent solution of 
neutral chromate of potash. The titration 
is made in plain thin glass tumblers ; a tray 



is provided with compartments to hold 36 
tumblers, and the compartments and tumblers 
are numbered. 

The standard water (normal water of the 
International Council) is emptied from a sealed 
tube into bottles of the kind used to hold the 
samples, generally 6-oz. or 7-oz. milk bottles 
closed by porcelain stoppers and rubber 
washers held down by swing catches of wire. 
The bottles are allowed to stand for some hours, 
or better overnight, near to the burette and 
stock solution, so that everything takes the 
same temperature. Exposure to the rays of 
the sun or any other source of irregular heating 
should be carefully avoided. Four pipettefuls 
of standard water are measured into the first 
four glasses, and then the samples to be 
analysed. All should thus be at the same 
temperature. One of the standard waters is 
then analysed. Two drops or more of the 
indicator are added to the water in the 
tumbler, and the 
silver nitrate is run 
in with constant 
stirring, quickly at 
first, and then slowly 
as the red colour 
becomes more last- 
ing. Finally it is 
added a drop at a 
time until the red 
colour is permanent 
for half a minute. 

It is better to 
titrate to the first 
slight change in 
colour of the pre- 
cipitate, not much 
more than a slight 
soiling, rather than 
to a distinct red. 

Ten of the samples 
are then titrated, 
then a standard, 
and so on. The ad- 
vantage of measur- 
ing out a number 
of standards and 
samples at the be- 
ginning is that it is possible to break ofl 
the work when only half done if necessary, 
and resume it later without causing any 
inaccuracy. The results of course are read 
in silver per volume of water. They must be 
calculated to weight, and this is easily done by 
the corrections given in Knudsen’s Tables, 
provided that the silver nitrate has been made 
up of the correct strength within OdS. 

The method is very accurate when once it 
has become mechanical, and a dlfierenoe of 
more than 0*01 Cl between duplicates is a 
sign of something wrong, generally either 
grease in the apparatus or a ohipp^ point 
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on the pipette. Sea water of low salinity, 
less than 20, need not be analysed with (juite 
the same accuracy as a rule, and a good 
cylindrical burette of the ordinary pattern is 
sufficient. 

§ (34) Determination of Salinity by 
Optical Methods. — The refractive index can 
be measured with a refractometer to about 
0-00005, corresponding to say 0-2 salinity, 
which is inadequate for accurate work. The 
Rayleigh interferometer is capable of giving 
all the accuracy necessary, and since it is a 
comparison instrument it is almost unaffected 
by temperature, but in its present form it is 
unsuited to routine use. The optical method 
should be of great value if used at sea for 
preliminary determinations, but it cannot 
as yet replace the chemical method or the 
direct observation of density. It remains to 
bo proved that the refractive index bears a 
constant ratio to chlorine and (Tq, and 
in any case there is considerable danger of its 
being affected by glass dissolved from the 
storage bottles. 

§ (35) Determination of Salinity by 
Electrical Methods. — The temperature co- 
efficient of conductivity is considerable, about 
3 per cent per degree. It is possible to arrange 
the apparatus in a suitable bath so that 
differences of temperature are eliminated, but 
the objections to the optical method apply 
here with even greater force, and indeed recent 
experiments have shown that in some areas 
there arc wide differences between the results 
of the chemical and conductivity methods, 
while in others the agreement is excellent. 

in. The Theory of Ocean Currents 

§ (36) The cause of ocean ouerents has 
been a fruitful source of controversy. Some 
have imagined it to be some action analogous 
to the forces which raise the tides, others con- 
sider differences of density the moving force, 
and a third school attributes them to wind 
friction. Otto Fettersson has attached great 
importance to the effect of melting ice, a 
special case of differences of density. In the 
opinion of the present writer the friction of the 
I)ermanent and semi-permanent winds far out- 
weighs the other factors. Differences of 
density are of less importance, except in some 
special areas, though they have great influence 
on the character of the water in any place where 
vertical convection currents can be set up, and 
are undoubtedly responsible for the slow creep 
of the cold Polar waters along the bottom 
towards the equator. Melting ice has been 
observed to set up strong currents in its neigh- 
bourhood, both in the open sea and m the 
Scandinavian fjords, but its influence is prob- 
ably only local. Difference of barometric 
pressure between two places over the sea can 


give rise to currents which, however, are only 
transitory ; equilibrium is soon reached, and 
the currents cease. The factors which modify 
a current already set up are the rotation of the 
earth, the frictional resistance of the water 
particles among themselves or against the 
bottom, and the coastal configuration. Finally, 
it must be remembered that water, unlike the 
atmosphere, is inextensihle, and that if it is 
removed from any area, as, for example, by a 
wind-drift, other water must flow in to replace 
it. * 

§ (37) Effect op the Rotation of the 
Earth. — It is convenient to consider this first, 
since it is universal and can be calculated 
accurately. According to the well-known law, 
any particle moving on the surface of the earth 
is subject to a force which tends to accelerate 
it to the right of its path in the northern hemi- 
sphere and to the left in southern latitudes.^ 
For unit mass 

F=2w^J sin 0, 

where oj is the earth’s angular velocity of 
rotation, 27r/86164 secs. = -00007292, v the 
velocity of the particle, and the latitude. 
The force is therefore zero at the equator and 
a maximum at the poles, and is independent 
of the direction. Consider the case of a 
particle moving with constant speed on the 
surface ; its path, if otherwise undisturbed, will 
bo curved. If r is the radius of curvature, the 
tangential force is and this is in equilibrium 
with the deviating force, so that 

v^lr — 2(t3V sin 0, 
and r = 

2w sm (f> 

Since r changes with the latitude the path 
would be a series of loops, were it not for the 
fact that in nature the force which set the 
particle in motion in the first instance con- 
tinues to act unchanged for an appreciable 
length of time. If be 1 metre per second and 
r in kilometres we have the following values 
for the latter ; 


I^at. 

r. 

Ut. 

r. 

0 

CO 

40 

10-7 


157 '2 

50 

9-0 

6 

78-7 

60 

7-9 

10 

39*6 

70 

7-3 

20 

20-0 

80 

7-0 

30 

13-7 

90 

6-9 


These quantities are often required in theo- 
retical investigations. The effect of the 
deviating force is difficult to measure owing 
to other disturbing factors which have to be 
taken into consideration, but numerous ob- 

* See article Atmosphere, Physics of the,” § (8) 
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servations of it have been made, especially in 
the Baltic, where the conditions are relatively 
simple. Dinklage ^ found that at the Adler 
Ground Lightship here the mean deviation of 
the drift was 28° to the right of the wind and 
that deviations to the left were uncommon. 
The theoretical value for an ideal boundless 
ocean of infinite depth is 45°, but, as will be 
shown later, a correction must be applied on 
account of the small depth which brings theory 
and observation into better agreement. 
Similar confirmation has been obtained by 
examination of ships’ logs from the Mediter- 
ranean and Indian Ocean. 

§ (38) Skin Friction or Tangential Press- 
ure OF THE Wind on the Sea. — Golding ^ 
found that the relation between the wind 
velocity w and the height to which the water 
was piled up against the shore by the great 
storm of November 1872 in the Baltic could 
be expressed by a formula which in cm. and 
secs, is 

14? = 14450 Jd sin 7, 

d being the depth and 7 the angle between the 
surface of the water and the horizontal plane. 
Ekman (§ (55)) has found the relation 


where T is the tangential force, p the density 
of the water, and g gravity. Combining the 
two equations, 

T=0-0000032w;*, 
which may be written 

T = 0 - 0026 p^w^ 

where p^ is the density of air. 

G. I. Taylor ® has obtained the value 

T = 0-002p^ir2 

for the friction of the wind over grass from 
measurements made on Salisbury Plain. The 
agreement of the constants is remarkable con- 
sidering the great difference which there prob- 
ably is between the effective roughness of 
grass and a shallow sea during a violent storm. 

§ (39) Skin Friction of a Current on the 
Bottom. — Taylor’s results given above were 
obtained at wind velocities of 6 to 30 miles 
per hour. According to the law of similitudes 
the same formula should hold good at velocities 
of from 6/11 to 30/11 miles per hour for the 
friction of an ocean current on the bottom, 
assumed to be of the same roughness as grass, 
the density of water being used instead of that 
of air. 

^ Ann. d. Bydr., 188% p, 1. 

* Banshe Vidensh. iSmkcd^s >SkrifUr, N<tiur. og 
Math. ASd^ 1881. i. No. 4. 

® Pfoc . Roy . Soc . A 92, 1916, p. 196. 


§ (40) Relation between the Velocities 
OF Wind and Current. — Nansen found the 
relation 

for an ice-covered sea, where v is the velocity 
of the surface current and w that of the wind. 
H. Mohn ® selected from the wind and current 
charts of the regions within 20° of the equator 
those cases where their directions coincided 
approximately, and obtained the relation 

v — ’OAlw. 

Mohn’s original figures have been recal- 
culated, using Koppen’s values for ' the con- 
version of Beaufort strengths of wind to metres 
per second. If Ekman’s theory (§ (50) ) that the 
constants should be in the inverse ratios of the 
square roots of the sines of the latitude is 
correct, then the relations would agree if we 
assume that the latitudes were 82° and 3°. 
In any case, however, modem theory shows that 
the selection of the cases where the directions 
of wind and current are the same is inadmis- 
sible. Dinklage ® obtained from observations 
at the Adler Ground Lightship in the Baltic 
the relation t? = *013^4? for winds of 6-2 metres 
per second or less, and v — for higher 
velocities. R. Witting ^ , investigated a large 
number of observations made at Finnish light- 
ships and deduced the relation p = 0-48 7/44?, 
or if Koppen’s values for the reduction of the 
Beaufort scale are used, u = *44 sjw, v and vj 
being in cm. per sec. ; he found that an ex- 
pression of the form where m is a constant, 
could not be made to fit the observations so 
weH. Gall6® examined the records in ships’ 
logs for the Indian Ocean and found that if 
only the wind component in the direction of the 
current was used the relation was u = *044w?. 
In shallow waters, such as the Baltic, the cur- 
rent consists of a pure wind-drift down to the 
bottom, while according to Ekman there is, in 
deep water near a coast, a wind-drift resting on 
another current caused by the piling up of the 
water. H. Thorade ® attempted to separate 
the surface movement into the surface drift, 
which alters rapidly with change of wind, and 
a deep current which only changes slowly. 
He came to the conclusion from material 
contained in ships’ logs that with a given 
wind the pure drift current varies inversely 
as the square root of the sine of the lari- 

* “ Oceanography of the North Polar Basin/* Thi 

Nortmffian North Polar BaipodUion, No. 9 

(Christina, 1902). 

* “Derwity, Temperature, and Currents/’ Nor- 
vmim North Amrdk BapodUion, lB7$^t87B 
(Christiania, 1887). 

« “ Ble Oberflachenstrdmungen In Stldw. Tie. d. 
Ostaee,” Ann. d. Bydr., 1888, p. 14. 

’ Am. d. Bydr., 1909, p. 19l. 

* Meded. m Vwham, Ron. N@d, Inst, 

(Utrecht, 1910), No. 9. 

* Am, d. Bydr., 1914, p, 879. 
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tiule, and that for low wind velocities the 
relation is 


\/ sm 0 

for high velocities 

tj sin 0 

§ (41) Coastal Configueatiok. — The 
general circulation of the ocean is broken by 
the land masses which confine it to relatively 
small areas in which the water rotates, clock- 
wise, in the northern halves of the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, and in the opposite direction 
in their southern halves. It is only in high 
southern latitudes that the currents find a free 
sweep, and here they flow eastwards round 
the world. The continents also influence the 
currents indirectly by their effect on the dis- 
tribution of atmospheric pressure, and hence 
on the winds and wind-drifts. The most 
striking instance of this is found in the northern 
part of the Indian Ocean, where the currents 
are reversed twice in a year by the monsoons 
set up by the Asiatic continent. 

On a smaller scale the influence of the coast 
lino is generally beyond the reach of mathe- 
matical treatment on account of the many 
complications encountered, but on the whole 
it is what might be expected by any one who 
has watched a river flowing past piers and over 
falls* A current tends to flow parallel to a ! 
coast on which it impinges, and when the coast 
lies to its right, in the northern hemisphere, 
the current follows it closely, as, for instance, 
the East and West Greenland currents. If the 
current meets a coast, even at a veiy small 
angle, ©ddi^ are formed on both sides of it 
which rotate in opposite directions. A current 
meeting a coast nearly at right angles may be 
split into two parts, as the South Equatorial 
current is split on Cape Ban Roque. The 
eddies formed are often oo large as to deserve 
the name of currmts themselves ; many 
charts are misleading on this point, and show 
the water as moving in smooth regular curves. 

Kriimmel^ has d^ribed some interesting 
experiments made in tanks shaped roughly to 
resemble the oceans; and if due regard be 
paid to the law of similitude, valuable quanti- 
tative information may be obtained as to the 
probable effect of olitmeUons in estuaries. 

' lUtoian (§ (54)) has investigated mathematically 
some simple oases of the influence of the ooa^ 
line on wkd-drifts. 

§ (42) OTOaBKTS BUI TO MlLTIKa lOB.— 
Otto PetteiBSon* has advanced a theory 
according to which the melting of the Polar ice 
is the cause of currents, not only in its neigh- 


» 1011 ed., h. 471, 

» Ow** im, p. m ; 1007, p, 279 ; 

and eiiiwher®. 


bourhood but also in regions far removed. It 
is explained by Fig. 7, which shows one of a 
largo number of experiments made by J. W. 
Sandstrom. A block of ice floats at one end 
of a tank of sea -water and melts in it. As the 



face of the block melts the water in contact 
with it is so much diluted that, in spite of its 
low temperature, it floats and flows away as 
a surface current. On the under side of the 
block the water is strongly cooled without 
undergoing much dilution, so that it sinks and 
flows away as a bottom current. Between the 
two a mid-water current moves towards the ice. 
It is highly probable that such a circulation 
takes place near the ice-fields, and it has been 
measured in detail in fjords by Sandstrom ; 
but the total amount of ice melted in the Polar 
regions in each year appears to be too small to 
account for the great ocean currents. 

§ (43) Compensation Ctjreents. — Since 
water is inextensible, it follows that if it be 
removed from any area, as, for instance, by 
the wind, other water must flow in to take 
its place. The compensation generally takes 
place horizontally, hut where the win^ blows 
away from the coast the rate of removal may 
be so great that water is also sucked up from 
the depths, and can usually bo recognised by 
its salinity and temperature. Thus low surface 
salinities occur along the dry riverless south- 
east coast of Arabia, and low temperatures 
along the west coast of Africa in the Trade 
Wind area. On the small scale the pheno- 
menon is well shown in the Baltic. Krflmmel ® 
quotes a case where, in August in the Memel 
Beep, after long-continued east winds, the 
coastal temperature fell from 19° to 8° in the 
course of a day while it was still 18° at four 
or five miles off shore. 

In the same way a wind-drift impinging on 
the coast escapes partially downwards and 
carries the surface temperature to the depths, 
as on the west side of the Atlantic Ooean in the 
path of the Equatorial Currents. 

Compensation currents may occur far from 
land. The Guinea Current is a horizontal com- 
pensation current flowing eastwards between 
the two westerly Equatorial Currents of the 
Atlanlao, 

One of the greatest compensation currents is 
found at considerable depths in low latitudes, 
where the cold bottom water rises towards the 

* OmmogtetphU, 1911 ed., It. 536. 
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surface to replace that carried away by the 
rapid wind-drifts of the equatorial regions. 
On the east side of the Atlantic Ocean the 5° 
isotherm rises to 600 m. under the equator, 
while in 30° N. lat. it is found at 1500 m. 

§ (44) The Vertical Circulation.— In ad- 
dition to the vertical compensation currents 
we have those due to changes of density. 
With the possible exception of rising currents 
in the great depths they have their origin in an 
increase of the surface density either by evapo- 
ration, as in the Trade Wind areas, or by 
cooling. A decrease in the surface density by 
heating or by dilution can obviously only in- 
crease the stability, so that ascending currents 
of this type cannot arise except indirectly as 
the result of displacement by descending 
currents. The effect of such changes of density 
is well shown in the English Channel and the 
North Sea. In the winter the water is of 
nearly the same temperature and salinity at 
all depths. As spring advances the surface 
gains more heat by day than it loses by night, 
so that it becomes lighter and the vertical 
circulation is impeded. This makes it possible 
for the land-water to collect in the upper strata 
and form a layer of low salinity and density. 
Once such a layer is formed the vertical cir- 
culation is confined almost entirely to it, since 
the nightly cooling of the surface water cannot 
make the latter heavy enough to break through 
into the dense lower layer. The heating of the 
surface then becomes more rapid, so that in 
extreme oases the temperature has been found 
to fall at the rate of one degree per metre on 
passing from one layer to the other. Such a 
layer of rapid change is known as the dis- 
continuity layer, thermocline, or in German as 
the sprungschict. 

An interesting case of vertical currents due 
to evaporation is found in the Trade Wind area, 
where the descending water probably makes its 
way equatorwards, and there continually 
renews the layer of relatively high salinity 
which underlies the fresher surface water of 
the equatorial rain belt. 

§ (45) The bank water is a phenomenon 
which is probably due to vertical circulation. 
Nansen ^ showed that in regions where the 
surface water flows from areas where rainfall 
is low to others where it is high, as in the 
north-eastern Atlantic Ocean, the salinity over 
shallow banks at some distance from the 
nearest land is often less than over the sur- 
rounding deep water. He explained this on 
the supposition that the natural depth of the 
circulation is greater than the soundings on the 
banks, so that rain falling on the latter is 
mixed with a smaller proportion of' sea-water 
than is the case over the deep water. This 

^ “Pas Bodenwasser und die Abktihlung des 
Meeres/’ Intemat. Rev, Oesamt, Bj/drobiol. und 
Hydrographie (Leipzig, 1912). 


explanation necessitates relatively slow hori- 
zontal movements over the hanks. 

§ (46) The bottom water of the great 
oceans at depths over about 2000 m. has a 
temperature of 3° or less, except in areas which 
are cut off from the general circulation by 
submarine ridges rising towards the surface. 
The bottom temperature is lowest where the 
connection with high latitudes, and high 
southern latitudes in particular, is most open. 
It is generally agreed that this bottom water 
is due to descending currents in the regions 
surrounding the poles, but the exact place 
and mode of formation is disputed. Otto 
Pettersson holds that it is due to cold descend- 
ing currents from melting ice (§ (42)). Nansen^ 
has attacked this theory on the ground that by 
far the larger portion of the ice is shallow pack 
which, in the North Polar Basin at any rate, 
floats in a layer of low salinity formed by the 
discharge from the rivers which drain into the 
Arctic Ocean, so that it is completely cut off 
from a vertical circulation reaching to the 
bottom. He supports this view by experi- 
ments. If ice is floated on warmer sea-water in 
a jar, the vertical circulation ceases as soon 
as a surface layer of low salinity has been 
formed, but if it is enclosed in a metal 
box, which either floats or is suspended just 
above the surface, the vertical circulation to 
the bottom of the jar continues as long as 
any ice is left. The last case corresponds to 
radiation from the sea to the sky. It is 
obvious, on Nansen’s hypothesis, that the 
bottom water can be formed only where the 
density, apart from compression, is nearly the 
same at all depths. He suggests one place, 
for instance, east of Cap6 Farewell where, in 
autumn, the surface salinity is slightly less than 
that on the bottom. During the winter the 
salinity is raised by the formation of ice which 
is continually broken up by the wind so as to 
expose a fresh surface of water to the air. In 
late winter and early spring the salinity has 
become equal to that on the bottom and the 
temperature is a little lower. The dense 
water sinks and is warmed adiabatically by 
compression until its temperature is the same 
as on the bottom. 

According to this hypothesis the bottom 
water is due to the formation of ice, and not 
to its melting. The localities suggested by 
Nansen for its origin are all over deep water, 
but the observations of the Deutschland in the 
Weddell Sea led Brennecke to the conclusion 
that, in southern latitudes at least, it may be 
formed on the shallows. 

§ (47) Vertical Equilibrium anu Sta- 
bility. — It has generally been the custom to 
discuss questions of vertical equilibrium, such 
as that in the Trade Wind areas (§ (44)), on 
the bams of £r< only, amd to neglect the effect 
* Loc.m, I (45). 
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of pressure. For instance, it was assumed 
that if water at the surface was slightly 
denser than another body of water at a 
greater depth, tl^e density in each case being 
referred to atmospheric pressure, the former 
could in all cases sink below the latter. An 
advance was made when the adiabatic heating 
due to compression and the resulting decrease 
in density were taken into account, but for a 
complete discussion it is necessary to consider 
the effect of differences of salinity also since 
they affect the compressibility. The problem 
has been fully treated by Th. Hesselberg and 
H. U. Sverdrup.^ 

At the depth z metres let salinity, tempera- 
ture, pressure in decibars, and density be 
s, t, p, and pg, j, ; and at the greater depth 
z+dz let the corresponding quantities be 
t+dt, p+dpy and t+at, v+dv, 
a watcr-particlc A be brought down from the 
depth z to another particle B at the depth 
z+dz. It will bo heated adiabatically by an 
amount d^, and the corresponding change in 
density will bo {(^pjdt)dj^, so that the density 
will now be 


, 0p^u 
p8, <, 2)+dii"r 


If A is now lighter than B it will tend to rise 
again ; if its density is the same as that of B 
it will remain at rest in indifferent equilibrium, 
and if the density is greater it will tend to sink 
still deeper. 

The difference of density 

is then a measure of the vertical stability 
between z and z + dz. The stability at a point 
can be defined as 


^pjdz being distinguished from dp/dz, which 
is the change of density downwards apart 
from any movement in th© water. 

Bine© 






dp ds 
& 


If the salinity is constant, as is th© case in 
great depths, the term 3p/?sds/d® vanishes. 
Bruno Bchuk * points out that it is more 
correct to multiply by dp/dt calculated 
for the mean tempemtur© H idi. Hesselberg 
and Sverdrup® give tables to facilitate the 
oaloulation of th© stability founded on 


^ "Die Btabmtilfcsv«rhlltni8se des Seewassers/’ 
Bmmsi Mmmm Amboh, No. 1$. , , 

» " XMe Beurtelluttg des vertlkalen Olelcligcwichts 
Im Umn,** Am. d. Uvd^., 1917, p. 9^. 

» Zm, (M. 


Ekman’s figures for compressibility and the 
adiabatic heating. The stability varies greatly 
from place to place. In the Atlantic in 28^® 
N., 19° W., in May, in an instance examined 
by the last -mentioned authors, it was negative 
from the surface down to a depth between 
25 m. and 50 m., then rose to a very high 
value, after which it decreased downwards and 
became neutral at 5000 m. At this station 
the temperature and salinity were nearly 
constant down to 50 m. Schulz * gives two 
instances, from deep water near the Philippines 
and New Britain, where it was very high near 
the surface owing to an increase of salinity 
and decrease of temperature with the depth, 
became neutral at from 5000 m, to 6000 m., 
and below these depths was negative down to 
the bottom. 

§ (48) Conditions in a Partially En- 
closed Sea. — In a sea cut off from the general 
bottom circulation by submarine ridges the 
bottom is filled by the densest water which 
has access to it. This may be derived either 
from the surface during the winter or from the 
stratum of water in the surrounding sea at the 
greatest depth found on the ridge, and since, 
on the whole, temperature has more influence 
than salinity upon the density, it may be said 
that the bottom water will come from the 
colder of these two sources. It was at one 
time believed, chiefly on the ground of ob- 
servations made with the maximum- minimum 
thermometer, that the temperature was uni- 
form from the saddle depth to the bottom, and 
indeed this instrument could not have shown 
a rise. Later investigations with the reversing 
thermometer show that in many cases the 
temperature reaches a minimum and then rises 
again with increasing depth. Such conditions 
are found in the Arctic Ocean,® the Mediter- 
ranean Sea,® and the western Pacific Ocean.’ 
This appears to be due, in part at least, to the 
adiabatic heating of th© water by compression 
as it sinks (§ (49)). In th© Mediterranean 
the heating is slightly less than is demanded 
by theory, in the Arctic Ocean it is slightly 
more, and in the remarkable depressions of 
the western Pacific near the Philippines and 
New Britain the excess reaches 0*3° or 0’4° 
on the bottom. Th© minimum temperatures 
occur at the level of th© bottom of the sur- 
rounding sea, and from this depth downwards, 
in the western Pacific, the salinity is constant 
and the temperature excess increases at the 
rat© of 0*1° per 1000 m. Th© cause of the 
excess is somewhat obscure. The normal out- 
flow of heat from th© earth’s crust is com- 


4 ZtQc cit. 

‘ Fridtjof Nansen, The Norwegian North Polar 
EmedUim, III. HI (Christiania, 1902). ^ ^ 

• V, W. Eknmn, de Cite, No. 4S ; and J . N. 
Nielsen, DmUh Oeemographkal Expedition U> the 
Meditm&nmn, 1908»-19t0, 1. 142 (Ciopenlmgen, 1912). 
’ 0. Schott, Am, d. Uidr,, 1914, p. 321. 
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paratively small and would require nearly 200 
years to produce the observed effect, but it is 
scarcely possible that the water can have been 
stagnant so long without having been at the 
same time so completely mixed by convection 
currents that the increase of temperature down- 
wards would have been obliterated. It is 
possible, as Schott suggests, that the excess 
of temperature is due to the volcanic nature 
of the neighbouring lands. 

§ (49) Adiabatic Temperatuee Gradient. 
— If a small volume of water-particle be com- 
pressed, by sinking towards the bottom of the 
sea for instance, its temperature will be raised 
by an amount given by the formula 


dt = 



where T is absolute temperature, J the mechan- 
ical equivalent of heat, p the density, the 
specific heat at constant pressure, and p the 
pressure ; and if it be decompressed it wiU be 
correspondingly cooled. In each case it is 
assumed that no heat is gained or lost by con- 
duction. If the temperature of a body of 
water increase downwards at such a rate that 
a water-particle rising from the bottom will 
reach each depth with the temperature that 
already prevails there the gradient is said to 
be adiabatic. W. Ekman ^ has calculated 
tables of the adiabatic change. These are 
given on the following page. 

Suppose, for example, that it is wished to 
determine the cooling which a body of water 
with an original temperature of 2® and (ro=28 
will undergo if raised to the surface from 
10,000 m. The mean cooling per 1000 m. from 
10,000 m. to 8000 m. is 0*191®. It will there- 
fore be cooled by approximately 0-4® between 
these depths, so that at 8000 m. its tempera- 
ture will be 1*6° and at 9000 m. 1*8®. Using 
the last value as the mean temperature, the 
average cooling per 1000 m. is found to be 
*189°, and the temperature at 8000 m. is 1*622®. 
The cooling for the other depths is calculated 
in the same way step by step. G. Schott ® has 
rearranged Ekman’s tables and also drawn 
graphs of dt, which are more convenient for 
some purposes and practically as accurate. 


V. W. EhmarCs Theory of Currents 

§ (50) The Wind-drift in an Ideal 
Uniform: Boundless Ocean. — Fridtjof Nan- 
sen ® pointed out that a surface current due to 
the wind should deviate to the right of the 
latter (in the northern hemisphere), and that 
this surface current should in turn act like a 
wind on the layer beneath it, and set it in 

1 “ Ber adiabatische Temperaturgradient im 
Meere,” Ann. d. Bydr., 1914. p. 840. 

® " Adiabatische Temperaturandeningen in grossen 
Meerestiefen,” Ann. d. Bydr., 1914, p. 321. 

® hoc. cit. 


motion with an increased deviation and a 
diminished velocity so that at a certain depth 
the direction of the current should be reversed. 
V. W. Ekman ^ has investigated the question 
mathematically, and some of his more import- 
ant results are given here. 

Suppose that a steady uniform wind has been 
blowing over the whole surface of the ocean so long 
that stationary conditions have been reached. The 
motion of the water may, in the first instance, be 
considered to consist of the gliding of the layers 
one over the other. Let x, y be horizontal, y 
being 90“ to the left of x, and let z be positive 
downwards, 

i;, wj== the velocity components in the directions 
of X, y, z, 

X, Y, Z=the components of extraneous forces per 
unit mass, 

p=the density of the water, 
p=the pressure, 

Jfc==the virtual frictional resistance, 
f=the time. 

Then, the water being regarded as incompressible 
and inextensible, the equations of motion are 


du du du dn 

ST +“97 

„ 1 Bp ^ 


dv dv dv dv 





dw ^ dw dw dw 


Idp k /d^w ^ d^w\ 

"" pdz~^ p ~^dy^ ) 

n 

dx'^dy~^dz 


/ 


( 1 ) 


Then du/dx, du/dy, dvjdx, dv/dy^ dp/dx, dpjdy, and tv 
are all identically equal to zero. 

Since no extraneous forces except gravity are 
taken into account, X and Y are the horizontal 
components of the deflecting force due to the earth’s 
rotation, 

X»'2an? sin (p, 
y"«-2wwsin </>, 


where w is angular velocity of the earth and <p the 
latitude. The two last equations of (1) are therefore 
unnecessary, and the two first become 


du 






dv 


( 2 ) 


-2ctwsin 


• Arhiv for rMOemdik, oMrommi o fmik, Bd, 2, 
No. 11 (Stockholm, 1905) ; and Am. d. Eydr., 1906, 
pp. 423 et 
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Adiabatic Temperature difference per metre x 10®. 


Depth in 
Metres. 

-2®. 

0“. 

2°. 

0-0=28. 

4®. 

6®. 

8®. 

10®. 

15®. 

20®. 

0 

0-016 

0-036 

0-053 

0-070 

0-087 

0-103 

0-118 

0-155 

0-190 

1,000 

•036 

•054 

•071 

•087 

•103 

•118 

•132 

•166 

•199 

2,000 

•056 

•073 

•089 

•104 

•118 

•132 

•146 

•177 

•207 

3,000 

•076 

•091 

•106 

•120 

•133 

•146 

•159 

•188 


4,000 

•093 

•108 

•122 

■135 

•147 

•159 

•170 

•197 


6,000 

•no 

•124 

•137 

149 






6,000 

•127 

•140 

•162 

•163 






7,000 


•155 

•166 

•175 






8,000 


■169 

•178 

•187 






9,000 


•182 

•191 

•198 






10,000 


•194 

•202 

•209 







Depth in 

<ro = 

31. 

0-0 = 

32. 

Metres. 

12®. 

14". 

21®. 

22®. 

0 

0+38 

0-163 

0-202 

0-208 

1000 

•161 

•166 

•210 

•216 

2000 

•164 

•176 

•218 

•223 

3000 

•175 

•187 


. . 

4000 

•186 

•196 




• • 


L 


Depth- 

r:0 m. 



o-Q. 


0, 

10. 

20. 

30. 

0 

-0-042® 

-0-014® 

+0-014® 

+0-040® 

10 

+ -058 

+ -081 

•102 

•122 

20 

•142 

•161 

•177 

•192 




Depth = 

1000 m. 




cr 

a- 


t 

0. 

10. 

20. 

30. 

0 

-0-019® 

+0-009® 

+0-036® 

+0'069® 

10 

+ -076 

•097 

•117 

•136 

20 

•164 

■172 

•187 

•201 


InCREASI! X 10® Off St FOR AN INCREASE OF 1 IN (Tq 


Metres. 

0". 

5®. 

10®. 

15®. 

20®. 

0 

0-0025 

0-0022 

0-0020 

0-0017 

0-0014 

2,000 

22 

20 

18 

15 

13 

4,000 

20 

18 

16 

14 


6,000 

18 

16 

. . 

. . 


8,000 

16 

14 


. . 

. . 

10,000 

14 

18 

. . 


• * 


The last table Is calculated for <ro«80 and is not accurate If cro is less than 20. 


The motion has been assumed to be stationary, so 
duldt and dvjdt vanish. If w© write 

/pw sin ^ 

equatlmm (2) take the form 

. . ( 3 ) 

Tte general K>luti<m is 

sin (as f »hi (os+Oj)/ ' - 

where 0,, C*, H and c* are arbitrary constants. 

To obtain real r^Its i> is taken as being 
positive and the results are apph<mble <mly 


to the northern hemisphere. If y be drawn to 
the right of x the equations hold for the southem 
hemisphere. 

If the value of a be infinite, or, praotioally, greater 
than the greatest depth to which a wind current can 
penetrate, ».6, a few hundred fathoms, Ci is zero 
and equations (4) become 

006 (OZ+Cj), 

“Cafl"®* sin (oz+c,). 

IHfierentiating 

dU r* 

— * - n viCjsS"®* sin (08+08+45®), 

^ - 0 V 20 jS’ cos (oz + Cj + 45® ), 
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If T, the tangential pressure of the wind, be along the 
positive axis of y, C 2 and C 2 are determined by 



If Vq be the absolute velocity of the water at the 
surface, Vo=C 2 , and 

cos (45°--a2) 
sin (45°“-az) | 

T T 

ka sj 2kp(jj sin 0 

The direction of T is the direction of the wind 
velocity relative to the water. 

From equations (5) it follows that in the northern 
hemisphere the drift current at the surface will be 
directed at 45° to the right of the wind, and that the 
angle of deflection will increase by four right angles 
for an increase of depth of 27r/a, while at the same 
time the velocity decreases to Voe" ^’^=1/535 of 
the value at the surface. 

Fig. 8 shows the velocity and direction of the 
current down to the reversal depth for each 



tenth of the latter : the longest arrow denotes 
the surface drift, and T the direction of the 
wind. At great depths the velocity, and there- 
fore the friction, are zero, and consequently the 
whole mass of water moves only under the 
influence of the wind and the earth’s rotation. 
The conditions being stationary, these two 
forces must be equal and opposite, and since 
the deflecting force is at right angles to the 
direction of motion of the centre of gravity of 
the water, the total momentum of the water 
must be directed at an angle of 90® from the 
wind. 

§ (51) Thk Reversal Depth and the 
Virtual Frictional Resistance. — It will be 
seen that Ekman’s theory depends on the 
conception of a depth I) at which the direction 



of the current is reversed, and to which he 
gave the name “ Depth of Wind Friction.” 
Its value is 


D == " =7r klpo} sin 0, 
a 


and it contains k, the virtual frictional resist- 
ance. Nothing was known as to k beyond the 
fact that its effect took the form of eddies and 
was far greater than the viscosity or internal 
resistance to regular motion ; in fact the 
substitution of the latter quantity, 0-016 C.G.S., 
in the equations leads to the absurd result that 
no wind-drift can penetrate even to the depth 
of one metre. Ekman was therefore unable 
to give an absolute meaning to his results and 
was forced to make use of D as his unit of 
depth. It is obvious, however, that if the 
reversal depth could be determined the value 
of k could be calculated. Kriimmel ^ noticed 
that on many occasions in the Atlantic equa- 
torial current plankton nets lowered from the 
ship, drifting freely with the surface current, 
appeared to be dragged sideways as soon as 
they reached a depth of 120 to 150 metres, as 
if the current here were nil or in another 
direction. If this is assumed to be the reversal 
depth k can be determined. One instance 
which he quotes, in which in 43® N. lat. the 
reversal depth appeared to be at 150 metres, 
leads to a value for k of 295 in 10° N. lat. and 
237 in 60® N. lat. Ekman assumed that k varied 
as the velocity, but he showed at the same time 
that the equations led to nearly the same results 
if the relation was treated as a quadratic one. 

The calculations above were made for water 
of uniform density, apart from compression. 
In the sea, however, the surface waters are 
generally divided into layers of markedly 
different density, especially near coasts and in 
the open tropical seas, where the surface is 
strongly heated. Ekman investigated this 
point experimentally and found that layering 
led to a decrease of friction. It follows, there- 
fore, that D will have less than the normal 
value in such regions. 

Our knowledge of the nature of the frictional 
resistance in the sea has been considerably 
advanced by the researches of G, I. Taylor ® 
into eddy -motion in the atmosphere. Accord- 
ing to his theory momentum, and also heat, 
are transmitted from one layer of air to an- 
other by great eddies with horizontal axes. 
He calculated the coefficient of eddy diffusivity 
for various conditions from observations of the 
wind and temperature at different heights and 
found that it varied between 3000 and 100,000 
om.®/seo, H. Jeffreys® has applied Taylor’s 


* Ozeanographie, 1911 ed., ii. 461. Kriimmel has 
made an error in the position of the dedmal point, 
and gives 29-6 and 23-7 as the value of k 

* PhU. Trans. A, 215, 1914, p, 1 : see ateo ariel# 
“ Atmosphere, Physics of the,” U (1») and <14), 

* Phil. Mag. xxxlx. 578. 
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method to the sea. He took the mean winds 
and currents from charts and obtained values 
for the coefficient varying from 4 cm.^/sec. in 
40° N., 60° W., to 460 cm.^/sec. in 10° N., 
40° W. The wideness of the range is probably 
due to differences between the disturbance of 
the surface at various places, and it follows that 
in order to arrive at a value appropriate to 
any given place and season far more detailed 
observations are necessary. Another weak- 
ness of the method lies in the fact that, as 
Ekman has pointed out, a pure wind-drift 
probably does not occur in nature ; the current 
has to meet the resistance of other bodies of 
water in another state of motion or possibly 
at rest, so that the conditions are similar to 
those obtaining in the neighbourhood of a 
coast where the pressure gradient and the 
resulting current must bo taken into considera- 
tion. It is interesting that KrummeFs figure 
is about 70 per cent of that calculated by 
Jeffreys for the same region. 

§ (152) Wind -DRIFT in an Ocean op Uni- 
PORivf Limited Depth d. — (i.) If d is finite but 
largo in comparison with D, the equations for 



tii© case of infinite depth still hold practically 
unaltered. 

(ii.) If the depth of the water is about equal 
to or less than X) the condi- 
tions are completely altered. 

The results of Bkxnan’s 
investigations are shown 
graphically in Fig. 0; the 
current arrows are omitted 
for the sake of o learner and are to be imagined 
dmwn from 0 to each of the |>oints on the 
curves, and In this case show the conditions 


at each tenth of the total depth of the water, 
not of the reversal depth. 

If dfD is small, say OT, the current flows 
very nearly in the direction of the wind at all 
depths ; as its value increases the deviation 
becomes greater, and when it is equal to 1*25 
the curve differs from that for infinitely deep 
water only near the bottom ; the dotted line 
shows the curve for the latter case. 

§ ( 53 ) Currents due to a Pressure 
Gradient. — If the surface of the sea be in- 
clined to the horizontal for any reason, such 
as the piling up against the land of a wind-drift 
originating in another place, a pressure gradient , 
will arise which can give rise to a current. 
Let X and y be laid on the sea surface and let 
the inclination be y in such a direction that 

X ~0 ; Y=p sin 7 , 

where g is the acceleration of gravity. 

The equations for steady motion differ from (3) 
only by a gravity term 

dH ^ ^ pgr sin 7 - 

^+ 2 A= 0 .- _^-2A+£^-3'=0. . ( 6 ) 
The solutions are 

cos (az + 0 ^ 6 '^^ cob {az +^2) + l(7j 

?;t=Cifi®*sin (az -fCi)-C2e"°* sin (fIz-^C2) J 

Since there is supposed to be no wind on the surface, 
du dv 


dz 'dz 


=0 for z«0, 


whence 


Cj=*:C2=*=^C ; 


where C and c are new arbitrary constants. 
Substituting pw sin (f> for equations (7) become 

M*aC[oosh az 00s az cos c-sinh oz sin oz sin c] 

<7 sin 7 , 

+ 2 ^. 15 ^ ^ («) 

«««C![oosh az 00s az sin 0 +siuh az sin oz cos c] 

At the bottom, where z»d, and conse- 

quently 

gr sin 7 ainh ad sin ad 
03 Bin <f>’ cosh 2a^ +cos 2ad 


Osin c* 


C cos c » 


g sin 7 cosh ad cos ad 
03 sin (j) cosh 2 ad + cos 2ad* 


gsiny 
2 o 3 sin ^ 
gsin 7 


Vm -f 


2u 7 sin <p 


Equations (8) then take the form 


cosh a{d +2) cos a{d - z) -{-oosh aid - z) cos a{d +2) p sin 7 

cosh 2 a<f+ cos 2 a<i 2^810 0 

sinh a{d +z) sin a(d - z) + sinh a(<2 ~ z) sin a{d -f z) 
oosh 2ad!*fO(^2ad 


Fig. 10 gives the velocities and directions of 
the gradient current for cases where the depth 
is less than D or only a little greater. The 
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points on the curve are drawn for each tenth 
of the total depth, and arrows are to be 
imagined drawn from 0 to each of them. The 


Y 

f d-O 

•25 D 



^ 0-50 

} 

J 

/ 

/ 




■ d - 






\ 

f 

-/ X 





1 * 2 SD 



Pig. 10. 

outermost point on each is at the surface. 
The deviation, at any depth, from OY, the 
direction of the pressure gradient, increases 
with increasing depth of the water. If d is 
greater than D, the current consists of a bottom 
current of thickness D with a component in 
the direction of OY, and above this up to the 
surface a current perpendicular to the gradient 
with almost uniform velocity. 


_ g sin 7 ^ 
2w sin 0 ’ 


7;=0. 


The bottom acts as a wind on the current and 
causes a deviation to its left. In the above 
investigation it has been assumed that the 
water is everywhere of the same density. 
Ekman has also discussed the case of a sea of 
density increasing downwards at a uniform 
rate. If the sea consists of superimposed 
layers of different density which are uniform 
within themselves the conditions become too 
complicated for useful treatment. 

§ (54) The Effect of the Coast on Wind- 
drifts. — The ideal case first treated probably 
never occurs in nature ; the flow of the wind- 
drift is in general affected by the resistance of 
continents or of other bodies of water not in 
motion. The stationary condition will include 
a pressure gradient, due to the piling up of the 
water, of such a magnitude that the resulting 
current away from the obstacle balances the 
flow towards it, In the following the water is 
assumed to be of uniform density. 

Let a steady uniform wind blow everywhere 
outside a straight infinitely long coast, the sea 
being of uniform depth. The current will then 
be the same at all places at the same distance 
from the coast, so that no gradient can arise 
in a direction parallel to the latter ; but a 
gradient will be formed in a direction at right 
angles to the coast until inflow and outflow 
are equal. Ekman does not give the details 
of the investigation, and expresses its results 
in curves ; a few of which, for the case of a 
wind parallel to the coast, are reproduced in 
Fig. 11. 

The current arrows are to be imagined 
drawn from the origin, denoted by a circle, to 


each point on the curve, wLich represent, as 
before, tenths of the total depth.^ 

The motion depends on the ratio d/D and the 
angle between the wind and the coast. 

If the depth be great there will be three 
distinct currents : (1) c* bottom current of 
thiclmess D, flowing with a component in the 
direction of the gradient, with a deflection 
from it of 45° at the bottom and 90° at its 
upper boundary ; (2) a mid-water current of 
almost uniform velocity, reaching from the 
bottom current to a depth I) below the 
surface and flowing parallel to the coast ; (3) 
an upper current the velocity of which is 
that of a wind -drift superimposed on the 



mid-water current. If the depth is less than 
21) the mid - water current is absent, and 
the surface and bottom currents lose their 
characteristic form. It will be seen that in the 
neighbourhood of a coast a wind can produce 
a current down to the bottom, while in the 
absence of the coast the wind-drift is of limited 
depth. The bulk of the current is parallel to 
the coast and its velocity is proportional to 
the wind component in this direction. The 
direction of the wind and the side of the coast, 
right or left, on which it lies is of considerable 
importance, except when the depth is much less 
than the reversal depth, in which case the 
earth’s rotation has little affect. 

§ (55) The Wind-drift in an Enolosed 
Sea. — Ekman’s investigations of this problem 
are of considerable interest, since many of the 
effects of the wind can be accurately measured. 
When the wind begins to blow the surface drift 
is at first deflected to the right until the piling 
up on that side gives rise to a mid-water current 
which carries the water to the part of the coast 
directly in the path of the wind. The gradient 
corresponding to the final conditions is almost 
directly opposite to the wind, with a very slight 
deflection to the right of the latter ; it follows, 
therefore, that in an enclosed sea rii© effect of 
the earth’s rotation is very ^all. Golding’s 
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(§ (38)) observations on the great storm in the 
Baltic in 1872 confirm Ekman’s deductions, 
and the latter has used them to calculate the 
relation between the velocity of the wind and 
its tangential pressure. By means of the 
fundamental equations the flow in the direc- 
tions u and V can be calculated for currents due 
to wind and to a gradient. When stationary 
conditions have been reached the total flow 
in any direction must be nil, since otherwise 
the level of the water would be changing, and 
at the same time the effect of the earth’s 
rotation may be neglected in an enclosed sea. 
Then by equation (5), which gives the relation 
between the surface velocity and the tangential 
pressure, Ekraan deduces the formula 


sin 7 = 


3 

2 


T 

pgd" 


where y is the inclination of the surface to the 
horizon, and from this the value 


Tr=0‘()000032?4jS 


as explained in § (38). 

§(36) Mohn’s Theory. — H. Mohn^ in his 
investigations in the Norwegian Sea neglected 
the effect of the earth’s rotation on wind-drifts 
but took it into account when discussing 
gradient currents ; he also considered that 
friction was negligible. He therefore arrived 
at the conclusion that drift currents should 
follow the direction of the wind, while those 
due to an inclination of the surface should be 
deflected through one right angle from the 
directiem of the gradient at all depths. Ek- 
man’s theory, on the tether hand, attaches great 
importance to the frictional resistance and 
leads to a deflection of 90® for a gradient 
current only in the case of the upper layers of 
a deep sea ; in the deeper strata and at all 
depths in a shallow sea the friction of the 
bottom acts like a wind and diminishes the 
angle. 

On the above a^umptlons Mohn developed 
a method of calculating the velocity and 
direction of currents from observation of the 
distribution of density which has been much 
used in the past, often with considerable 
modifications. Consider the case of a sea, 
which, in the first instance, may be taken as 
enclo^, into which fresh water is discharged 
by rivers; the Black Sea may serve as an 
example. The fresher water near the shore 
will stand at a higher level and will make its 
way more oi? less directly towards the centre. 
The heavier water here ^ll sink and flow along 
the bottom towards the shore, where it will 
tend to rise again. There will therefore be a 
layer of no motion between the two horizontal 
currents, to which Mohn gave the name 

» l>eMltF, temperature and Currenti,*’ ^Jmmgian 
^mth Amntk WU^tm <Ch*tlsnia, 

1887). 


“ boundary surface,” and which will in general 
be marked by a sudden change in the salinity 
and temperature. Having fixed the depth of 
this layer by suitable means, the mean density 
is determined in as many vertical columns as 
possible between it and the surface, and the 
corresponding pressure is calculated. The 
pressure of an arbitrary standard column is 
then calculated, either by taking the mean of 
all the columns, or by selecting the one where 
the pressure is greatest. Since now the surface 
is everywhere under equal pressure, if baro- 
metric differences be neglected, it follows that, 
at places where the pressure of the column is 
less than corresponds to the standard, the level 
of the sea must he slightly higher than where 
it is greater. The surface can therefore be 
mapped out by contour lines to give what 
Mohn called the “ density surface.” Accord- 
ing to his theory the current will be everywhere 
deflected at right angles from the gradient, and 
the velocity will be 

g tan i 
zoo sm (p 

where g is gravity, i the angle of the gradient, 
and 0 the latitude. 

To the velocity thus observed Mohn added 
that calculated from the direction and force 
of the wind by the formula given in § (49), the 
winds being taken from iaobaric charts. 

§ (67) Calculation of Current Velocity 
BY Bjerknes’s Method.^ — This depends on 
the acceleration of the particles in a closed 
curve which is bound to the particles through 
which it originally passed. 

On the analogy of Lord Kelvin’s expression for 
the absolute circulation in a curve, neglecting rotation 
of the earth and friction, 

Ca«/rT(fa, (1) 

where Vr is the tangential component of velocity 
and ds 6, small element of the curve. Bjerknes 
investigated Cr, the circulation relative to the earth, 
and found 

Ca-Cr+2w8 (2) 

where 8 is the area of the curve projected on the 
equatorial plane and w is the angular velocity 
of rotation of the earth, Ho then calculated the 
acceleration of the circulation,® due to the various 
forces acting on the particles, 

f ... .(3) 


• “ tJber elnen hydrodynamlschen Funda- 
mentalsatz/* Kcrngl^ KL Akad. Handlinmr,xTiiL 
No. 4 (Btockholm, 1898); “Clrkulatlon relatiy zu 
der Erde," Oejver^ aj Kgl. Vet. AM. Hand. 
No, 10, 1901; Helland- Hansen and Sandstrom. 
•*Uber die Berechnung von Meeresstrdmungen,^* 
Hip. Norwegian FUk&ry Imesiig., 1W8, il. No. 4, 
toanslat^ tn MepcH on FUkerp and Eifdrographwal 
Im'ekkfGdiOM in N. Sea, Northern Area, 

S.O., 1906, cd. 2612. ^ 

» For a proof of this equation see Lord Kelvin’s 
imper on ** vortex Motion,’’ Phil. Tram. B.S., Edin., 
1869, XXV. 217, g 69 ; also Collected Works, Iv. 49. 
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where the integration is taken round the whole 
curve and is the sum of the tangential components 
of the accelerations due to gravity, density pressure, 
rotation, and friction, so that 

. (4) 

and ~^Jgjds-]-Jp^ds+Jd^ds^Jf^ds. , . (5) 


Now since the work done by gravity in moving 
a particle completely round the curve is nil, then 
fg^ds is zero and gravity is without effect. 

is due to pressure, and is proportional to ip/ds, 
and inversely proportional to the density p. 




p da ’ 


• ( 6 ) 


or, using specific volumes instead of density, 




(7) 


I'he negative sign shows that it acts in the direction 
of falling pressure. 


fd^da, the effect of rotation, is found 
relation given above, 

from the 

C<i ~Cr “l"2a)S. . . 

. . (2) 

Differentiating to get accelerations, 


dt dt ^ dt' 

. . (8) 

Now, since in the case of absolute movement the 
effect of rotation is nil. 

^ =/?/s +//A 

. . (9) 

and from (6) and (9) 


dt dt ^ ^ ’ 

. . (10) 

and from this and (8) 



. . (11) 


ffrds, due to friction, can only bo calculated from 
(5) when all the rest is known. It can be designated 
by — R, negative because it opposes the circulation. 
Finally we have 


dCr 

dt 


- -fvdp 




. ( 12 ) 


Since Cr—fu^d-% it is of the dimensions and 
{dCrldt) => If e.G.S. units are used, it is 

expressed in cm.^/soo.* 

Sandatrom and Helland - Hansen remark, 
‘‘ the first element at the right-hand side of (12) 
is of special importance because it contains the 
primary cause of the movements in the sea and 
in the atmosphere.” The present writer does 
not agree with this, unless it is to be understood 
as acting on the sea in part by setting up 
winds, which does not appear to he their 
meaning. This is, however, no obstacle to the 


use of the method for the calculation of 
velocities due to a density gradient. 

The investigation depends on the accuracy 
with which the specific volume v can be deter- 
mined, Now at the greater depths there is 
always some uncertainty as to the exact level 
at which a sample is taken, owing to the stray 
on the wire, and in addition slight errors will 
occur in the salinity and temperature. W e can- 
not therefore expect absolute accuracy in the 
specific volume in the fifth figure. This being 
the case, we may consider the pressure as in- 
creasing directly as the depth, at the rate of 1 
decibar or lOMynes/cm.^ per metre, and lines 
representing equal pressures will be evenly 
spaced and horizontal, as in the section, Fig. 12. 



Fia. 12. 

On the other hand, lines of equal specific volume 
will, as a rule, be curved and unevenly spaced. 
The figure is a section through an ideal current 
running southwards in the northern hemi- 
sphere, with the land on its right and lighter 
water near the surface ; the East Greenland 
and Labrador currents are examples. The 
arrangement of the isostores shows that the 
water in a vertical column at K is lighter than 
at L, and we should expect the water at K to 
rise and flow along the surface to L, and the 
water at the latter place to sink, so as to make 
the isosteres horizontal. As a matter of fact 
this does not occur ; the conditions may be 
unchanged or stationary for a considerable 
time. The water is accelerated to the right by 
an amount which, for unit mass, depends on its 
velocity. We must therefore assume that the 
surface velocity is sufficiently greater than that 
in the depth to counterbalance the greater 
acceleration of the latter due to its density, 
and we know qualitatively that such conditions 
are common. 

The lines of equal pressures and specific 
volume out one another to form a mesh-work j 
if we imagine the lines extended to surface we 
obtain a series of tubes, to which Bjerknes has 
given the name “ solenoids.” 

The quantitative value of one mesh in the section 
is obtained thus. The isosteres are drawn for 
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differences of 0*0001 of volume, while specific 
volumes are observed to one-tenth of this. 

Then, if v-^ and Vq are the volumes for two adjacent 
lines, 


■yi- 710= 0*0001 


grm. 


and if the pressure lines are drawn for 10-metre 
intervals, corresponding to 1 bar or 10®dynes/cm.^, 


then 

then 


^ ^ cm./sec.'® 

-to =0*0001 X 10® = 100 

sec.® 


and the number of solenoids in a closed curve is 
100 times the number of meshes. 

If the number of solenoids is A, then the accelera- 
tion of the circulation is 


dt 


=A~2<J^-R. 

dt 


A can obviously be determined graphically, but 
the arithmetical process is much quicker and more 
accurate. liCt the closed curve bo bounded by the 
two vortical linos K and L, and by the two hori- 
zontal lines at the surface and at some given depth. 
Then since the pressure is the same throughout a 
horizontal lino (differences of atmospheric pressure 
are neglected), wo need consider only the two vortical 
columns. Tho quantity required is tho differonoo 
of tho number of solenoids in tho two columns, 



current. Tho difference of these two sums will 
give A. 

Now since the vertical circulation in a current is 
actually very small, we may neglect it, and friction 
must necessarily be left out, because we know nearly 
nothing as to its value. Then 


S is the projection of the curve on the equatorial 
plane. It is easy to see that if S' is the projection 
on the sea surface 


2 ( 0 --- =2w-j~ sin 0, 


where <p is latitude. 

In Fig. 13 let abdc be a section through a 
current moving in the direction of the arrow, 
and let the velocity at the surface be V, and V' 
at the level cd. Then after unit time ah will 



Fig. 13. 


The prttsHuro p increases by 10® units per metre ; 
it is convimient to express it in units of 10® CUhS. 
and sfH'oifla volumtw in 10“® (.'.(f.S. Tho required 
quantity A is then in O.fJ.vS. units. 

The sjHicifio volume is observed to five figures, 
but since w© are dealing with differences only, it is 
convenient to redue© them to more manageable 
figures by subtracting a constant quantity which 
is most suitably the value which would be found 
in a sea ocmidsting of "water of at 0® C. 

Helland- Hansen and Sandstrom^ have published 
tabl^ by which this may be don© easily, but they 
depend on Tait’s values for the oompressibility and 
are therefore slightly inaccurate. Bjerknes® gives 
improved table®, and Hesselberg and Sverdrup* 
a modification of the latter which cover a more 
limited range. 

The tables give us W© next calculate 

taking the mean value 
fcMT each layer of water and multiplying 
it by Ih© thickness of the layer in metres. This 
gives us the number of solenoids in each layer at the 
place d observation, and the sum erf these from the 
sujrfaoe to any depth the number In the column of 
thk depth. The same process is repeated for 
another vwtieai column of the same height in the 

* Tm, cif. , , 

* D^mmiG Mirtmfoiogif md 
Institute. 

* Bcltrag zur Berechnung der Bmck*- und 

Maaicnvcrtcfluag itn Meerc/' Mmmms 

Ambak, 1914-Wlb, No, U, 


have moved to AB, but cd only as far as c'd'. 
Then. Aa'6'B is the increase of the projection of 
tho curve on the surface. If S' is the projec- 
tion of the curve on the surface and L the 
distance between a and b in cm., then 

f=(V-V')L. 

and 

A=2«^=2«8mii(V-V')L. 

SO that if we know the specific volumes and 
pressures in the two columns ac and bd, and 
the distance L between them, we can calculate 
the differeme of velocity between the levels ab 
and cd at right angles to the section. It often 
happens that the lowest level may be taken so 
deep that we can neglect its velocity, in which 
case we have the absolute velocity in the upper 
layers. 

If the velocity increased downwards the 
tendency would be to drive the surface water 
to the left in the northern hemisphere. 

In the case where one current flows over 
another of different origin, the surface of 
separation between them is at rest, but the 
densities may be so arranged that it is difficult 
to determine the position of this surface. The 
biological conditions win often give great help. 
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Bjerknes’s method has been largely used, chiefly 
as a result of the International Fishery Investi- 
gations, and has proved of great value. Ob- 
servations made in the Labrador current by 
the Ice Patrol showed almost complete agree- 
ment between the observed and calculated 
velocities. 

§ (58) Kktjdsen’s Theorem. — The fresh 
water from a river flows out as a surface layer 
of low salinity, beneath which there is a current 
of salter water in the opposite direction. 
Martin Knudsen ^ has shown that the volumes 
of water transported in unit time by each 
layer can be expressed in terms of their 
salinity and the rate of discharge of the fresh 
water. 

A and B (Fig. 14) are two vertical sections 
across the mouth of a river ; i and i' are the 
volumes of water flowing out through them in 
unit time, u and u' the volumes flowing up 


A B 


1 / rs) 

I ^ 

(s') 

— - — ___«j 



FIG. 14. 


stream, and s, s', z, z' their mean salinities. 
The volume discharged at B is obviously the 
sum of the discharge at A and the volume 
picked up by the surface current from the 
undercurrent between A and B. 

i'-i + u'-u, 
i ^i'z=:u-u', 

whence 


If A is so far up stream that the water is 
entirely fresh at all depths, s , u , and 2 ; are zero, 
and 



1 Ann . d . Bydr ., 1900, p. 316. 


Knudsen has applied his theorem to the 
Baltic as a whole, making A coincident with 
the coast line so as to cut through all river 
mouths. Then s is zero, and i is the sum of 
the discharge from the rivers and precipita- 
tion less evaporation on the surface of the 
sea. 

J. Gehrke ^ has shown that the method may 
be usefully applied in investigating the currents 
of the open sea where they run more or less 
parallel to coasts, as, for instance, the branch 
of the European stream which flows north- 
wards and eastwards on the west side of the 
British Isles. n. j. m. 


One Metre Comparator, at N.P.L. (typical) : 
description, sources of error, setting up and 
manipulation, computation of results. See 
“ Comparators,” § (1). 

Optical Projection Apparatus : with a 
large field of view. 

Compound projection lenses for testing 
profile gauges. See “ Gauges,” § (67). 

For screw gauge testing, first type. See 
ibid. § (64). 

For testing gauges. See ibid. Section IV. 
§ (64), etc. 

For testing screw gauges. See ibid. § (36). 
Standard horizontal machine for testing 
profile gauges. See ibid. § (68). 

Vertical type. See ibid. § (66). 

Vertical type projector for testing screw 
gauges. See ibid. § (69). 

“ Wilson ” projection comparator for testing 
screw gauges. See ibid. § (70), 

Oscillation, The Arc oe. See “ Clocks and 
Time-keeping,” § (16). 

Oscillograph. See “ Galvanometer, Eint- 
hoven, Adaptation of,” Vol. II. ; ‘‘ Clocks 
and Time-keeping,” §*(16). 

* Pub . de Circ . No. 40. 


P 


Parallel Rules. See “ Draughting Devices,” 
p. 274. 

Paranthelia. See “ Meteorological Optics,” 
§ (22) (iii.), 

Paranthelio Arcs. See “ Meteorological Op- 
tics,” § (22) (iv.). 

Parhelic Circle or Mock Sun Ring. See 
“ Meteorological Optics,” § (22). 

Parhelic Sun Pillar. See “Meteorological 
Optica,” § (20) (vii.). See also “ Mock Sun.” 

Parheijon of 22®. See “ Meteorological 
Optics,” § (20) (iL). 
of 44®. See ibid. § (20) (viii.). 


Pascal’s Calculating Machine. See “ Cal- 
culating Machines,” § (1) (iii.)* 

Pendulum : 

Construction of, and compensation. See 
“ Clocks and Time-keeping,” § (3). 

Double. See ibid. § (17). 

Effect of the air on. See ibid. § (6). 

Free, period of. See ibid. § (4). 

Its function with regard to escapement and 
maintenance. See ibid. § (7). 
Measurement of gravity by the. See 
“ Gravity Survey,” § (2) (i,). 

Petrol Measuring Pumps. Bm “Meters,” 
§ (28). 
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Pilot Balloon. A small rubber balloon 
used for measuring upper winds. The type 
of balloon commonly used measures from 
18 to 30 inches in diameter when fully 
inflated. The balloons are filled with 
hydrogen, and released, their subsequent 
motion being followed with one or two 
theodolites. When one theodolite is used, 
it is necessary to assume that the balloon 
rises at a uniform rate. This is substantially 
true on the average, but leads to erroneous 
results if the balloon gets into an ascending or 
descending current of air. The rate of ascent 
of the balloon in feet per minute is given 
by V=:276(L^/(W + L)^), where W is the 
weight of the balloon in grams, and L the 
number of grams it can lift when inflated. 
Por a given value of W it is easy to compute 
the necessary lift so that V shall take any 
convenient value, such as 500 ft. /min. 

The computation of the winds at different 
heights is most expeditiously done by 
means of a slide-rule. Readings of azimuth 
(A) and elevation (E) of the balloon are 
taken at intervals of one minute. The 
height in feet of the balloon is tV, where t 
is the time in minutes since the balloon 
wiis released. The horizontal distance of 
the balloon is h cot E. Its components 
along lines drawn East and North from the 
point of release are : 

h cot E sin A, and h cot E cos A. 

Thosi^ components are computed for each 
pair of observations of E and A, and the 
differences for cfinsecutivo minutes give the 
components of drift of the balloon during 
the interval The average wind through 
the layer traversed by the balloon during 
the interval is the resultant of the component 
difference so derived. 

If two theodolites at the ends of a 
measured base can be used, no assumption 
need be mad© as to the rat© of ascent of 
the balloon, and the path of the balloon 
can be trao^ oomplet^y. The oaloulafdon 
of the winds at different heights is slightly 
more complex than for one theodolite, but 
the results are more reliable. 

Full details of methods of computing 
pilot balloon results will be found in the 
Oompuief^ HanSook (Meteorological Office) 
Section 11. , Sub-section L 

PiFiSTTEi, See ** Volume, Measurements of,** 
KH). 

PrewTis, Gbaduatio, See ** Volume, 
Measurements of,’* § (19). 

Pitch (of Screw Thread) : definition, Bee 
^‘Metrology,” VII. § (23) (i), 

pRATfOiM Machihbs. See Weighing 
Machines,” | (5). 


Platinum - iRiDitTM Alloy (10 per cent 
iridium), used for making the International 
Prototype Kilogramme. See “ Balances,” 
§ ( 8 ). ‘ 

“ Play ” of Screw Threads : definition of. 
See “ Metrology,” VII. § (25) (ii.). 

Plumb-line, Deflection of the. See 
“ Gravity Survey,” § (11). 

Polar Front : a surface of discontinuity 
between polar and equatorial air. See 
“ Atmosphere, Physics of,” § (21). 

Polarisation of Light in the Atmosphere : 
From a landscape. See “ Meteorological 
Optics,” § (13) (ii.). 

From the sky. See ibid. § (13) (i.). 

Potential Gradient in the Atmosphere. 
See “ Atmospheric Electricity,” §§ (8)-(9). 

Potential Temperature : definition of. The 
temperature which any mass of air would 
have if brought adiabatically (i.e. without 
any gain or loss of heat) to some standard 
pressure. See “ Atmosphere, Physics of,” 
§§ (3), (6) (ii.). See also “Atmosphere, 
Thermodynamics of,” § (6). 

Computation of. See “ Atmosphere, 
Thermodynamics of the,” §§ (2), (6). 
Relation of, to entropy. See ibid. §§ (6), 
(19). 

m 

Precipitation— Rain and Snow : 

Forecasting of. See “ Atmospheres, Physics 
of,” § (20). 

Instruments for measuring. See “ Meteoro- 
logical Instruments,” HI. § (10), etc. 

Pbbdiotion of Tides. See “ Tides and 
Tide-prediction,” § (5). 

Pressure, Atmospheric : 

Changes of. See “ Atmosphere, Physics 
of,” § (20). 

Determination of height from. See ibid. 

§w. 

Distribution of : 

At 8000 metres. See “ Atmosphere, 
Thermodynamics of the,” §§ (8), (9), 
and Mff. 11. 

In cyclones and anticyclones. Bee ibid, 
§ (5), Table III. 

In the upper air. See ibid. § 8. See also 
Air, Investigation of the Upper,” 
§ ( 11 )- 

Over the globe. See ** Atmosphere, 
Thermodynamics of,” § (3) and Fig, 7, 
Equivalents of inches, miHibapB, and milli- 
metres. See ibid. Fig. 7. 

In millibars, connection of, with tempera- 
ture and density, tabulated. See 
“ Barometers and Manometers,” | (17), 
Table IZ. 
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Method of measuring. See “ Atmosphere, 
Physics of,” § (1). 

Reduction of, to datum level. See “ Baro- 
meters and Manometers,” § (6) (iv.). 
Relation of, to temperature and entropy. 
See “ Atmosphere, Thermodynamics of 
the,” §§ (19), (22), (23), Fig. 16, and 
Table VI. 

Relation of, to temperature and height. 
See ibid. § (8). 

Relation of, to temperature in dry and 
moist air. See ibid. § M8) ei seq. 
Relation of wind to. See ibid. § (8). 

Semi - diurnal wave. See “ Atmosphere, 
Physics of,” § (17). 

Types of distribution. See ibid. § (18). 

Unit of. See “ Atmosphere, Thermo- 
dynamics of the,” § (2). 

Value of, for lowest 8 km. layer of the 
atmosphere. See ibid. § (8), Fig. 12. 
Variation with height. See “ Atmosphere, 
Physics of,” §§ (2)-(3). 

See also “ Cyclone and Anticyclone.” 

Pressure, Measure of. (i.) Units. — Pres- 
sure is the force per unit area which any 
liquid or gas exerts on the surface in contact 
with it. The unit of pressure is that 
produced by unit force acting on unit area, 
and on the C.G.S. system is a force of 1 dyne 
per square centimetre, on the British 
system a force of 1 poundal per square |oot. 
Units depending on the value of g, such as 
1 gramme weight per square centimetre or 
1 lb. weight per square foot, are also in 
common use, 

(ii.) Barometric Pressure. Bar and Milli- 
bar. — After the introduction of the baro- 
meter, pressure came to be measured as the 
length of a column of fluid, usually mercury 
(see “Atmosphere, Physios of,” § (1)); and 
this length was subsequently corrected for 
variations in the value of g and of tempera- 
ture. The relation between the “ mercury- 
inch ” and the “ mercury-millimetre ” and 
the value of pressure in units of force is 
obtained from the equation 

pressure in dynes per square centimetre, 

where I is the length of the column in 
centimetres, p is the density of mercury in 
grammes per cubic centimetre, g is the 
acceleration of gravity in om./s.^ 

More recently the practice has become 
established of measuring the pressure of the 
atmosphere in units of force, and for this 
purpose the millibar which is equivalent to a 
pressure of 1000 dynes per square centimetre 
has come into use in the British Isles (see 
“ Millibar ”). The normal atmospheric pres- 
sure at sea-level is 1013-2 millibars, which 
differs little from 1 bar. In the United 
States the “ bar ” is taken as equivalent 


to 1 dyne per square centimetre, and the 
pressure of the atmosphere is measured in 
kilobars, which are equivalent to the English 
millibars. 

(iii.) Equivalents . — 

C.G.8. 

1 dyne per sq. cm. = 1 microbar ( = 1 bar U.S.A.) 

= 1 ‘45 X 10"® lbs./sq. in. 
=2*95306 X 10"® mercury-inches 
=7-50076x10"* mercury-milli- 
metres, 

1 millibar . - =1000 dynes per square centi- 

metre 

= 1 kilobar (U.S.A.), 

1 centibar . . = 10 millibars. 


British Units. 

Mercury-inches . =1 inch of mercury at 32° P. 

in latitude 45° 

= 33-8632 mb., 

Mercury"- millimetre = 1 mm. at 0° 0. in latitude 45° 
= 1-333200 mb., 

760 mm. . . =1013-231 mb. 

1000 mb. =14-496 lb./in.“ \ . 

=2087-424 Ib./ft.®/ 

1 lb. sq. in. =68,971 dynes/om.® =70-31 gm./cm.®, 
1 ton/sq. in. = 1 -545 x 10® dyncs/cm. ® = 1 -675 
kgm./mm.*. 


Vin London, 


Russian Half -lines (normal at 62° F.). 

1 half-line = 1 -68801 mb. « -0408 in., 
600 half-lines = 1012-804 mb. 


The standard “atmosphere” is equivalent to 
760 mm. mercury at 0° C., lat. 45°, and sea-level 
=769-4 mm. mercury at 0° C. in Ltondon 
= l-0132x 10® dynes per cm.* 

= 14-7 lbs. pear sq. in, 

=0-94 ton per sq. ft. 

See Vol. I. “ Measurement, Units of.” 


Pressure, Units of Measurement of : the 
mercury unit. See “ Barometers and Mano- 
meters,” § (2) (i.). 

Pressure-gradient ; 

Anticyclonic. See “ Atmosphere, Physios 
of,” § (16). 

Effect on wind. See ibid. §§ (9), (10). 

Probability : the fraction whose numerator 
is the number of combinations producing an 
error, which is included within given limits, 
and whose denominator is the total number 
of possible combinations. See ** Observa- 
tions, The Combination of,” § (3). 

Probable Error : a numerical quantity 
without sign, such that when the positiv© 
sign is attached to it the number of positive 
errors larger than that value is about as 
great as the number of positiv© errors 
smaller than that value ; and that, when 
the negative sign is attached to it, the 
same remark applies to the negative errors. 
See “ Observations, The CombinaUon of/* 

§( 9 ). 
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Projection : 

Airy’s, by balance of errors. See “ Map 
Projections,” § (8) (i.). 

‘ Bonne’s, or Projection dn D^p6t de la 
Guerre. See ibid, § (8) (ii.). 

Cassini’s (transverse simple cylindrical). 
See ibid. § (8) (iv.). 

Clarke’s minimum error perspective. See 
ibid. § (8) (v.). 

Conical : a class of projections in which 
a set of straight lines, radiating from a 
common vertex, are cut at right angles 
by a set of concentric circular arcs 
described about that vertex. See ibid. 
§ (6) (i.). 

Cylindrical : a special type of conical pro- 
jections in which the angle of the 
cone is zero ; this class includes Mer- 
cator’s, Cassini’s, and the Gauss con- 
formal projection. See ibid. § (5) (hi.). 

International map. Sec ibid. § (8) (xviii.). 

Mercator’s (cylindrical orthomorphic). See 
ibid. § (8) (xix.). 

Obliqtie conical. See ibid. § (5) (ii.). 

Scale value of a, at different points. See 
ibid. § (7). 

* Simple conical, with one standard parallel. 
See ibid, § (8) (vi.). 

Simple cylindrical. See ibid. § (8) (xii.). 

The properties of. See ibid. § (2). 

Projections in Use. See “ Map Projec- 
tions,” § (8) (xxxiv.). 

Proof Spirit. See “ Alcoholometry,” § (7). 


Protractors. See ‘‘Draughting Devices,” 
p. 275. 

PSYCHROMETER : an instrument, consisting 
of a dry- and a wet-bulb thermometer, 
used for measuring humidity. 

Assmann’s. See “ Meteorological Instru- 
ments,” § (6). 

For aeroplanes. See ibid. § (37). See also 
“ Humidity,” §§ (4) (ii.) and (9). 

Sling. See “ Humidity,” §§ (4) (ii.) and (9). 
See also “ Hygrometers ” and “ Thermo- 
meters, Wet- and Dry -bulb.” 

Pyknometer : An instrument for measuring 
the density (a) of a liquid, (6) of a solid, by 
determining the weight of a known volume. 
See “ Balances,” § (15) (i.), 

Pyrheliometer : an instrument for the 
measurement of solar radiation. 

Abbot’s. See “ Meteorological Instruments,” 
§ (29). See also “ Radiant Heat and its 
Spectrum Distribution,” § (13). 
Angstrom’s. See “Meteorological Instru- 
ments,” § (28). 

Callendar’s. See “ Radiant Heat and its 
Spectrum Distribution,” § (17). 
Michelson’s. See “Meteorological Instru- 
ments,” § (30). See also “Radiant Heat 
and its Spectrum Distribution,” § (12). 
Pouillet’s. See “Radiant Heat and its 
Spectrum Distribution,” § (6). 

Silver-disc. See “Meteorological Instru- 
ments,” § (30). See also “ Radiant Heat 
and its Spectrum Distribution,” § (11). 
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Quadratic Equation and Graphical Auto- 
matic Methods of Solution, See “ Nomo- 
§§ (B>), (11). 

“ QuiUTY ” OF Work : definition of term. 
See “Metrology,” VIIL § (29) (1) {c). 

QUARTZ FIBRES 

“ QuART7y fibres ” are filaments mode by 
drawing out melted rock crystal, and, strictly 
speaking, they are not quartz any more but 
vitreous silica. Their interest and im|>ortance 
depends on the fact that they may readily 
be drawn out into pieces of vei^ great length, 
of extreme fineness and uniformity of diameter, 
so as to constitute torsion thread for delicate 
instruments. For this purpose their very 
perfect elasticity, in which quality they are 
unique, .and their high tensile strength give 
them great advantages over other means of 
support. Bods and fibres of fused silica have 
the further valuable property that they in- 
sulate electricity perfectly ^ or nearly so, even 
in an atmosphere saturated with moisture, 

» Pky$, Bm, Pm?., 1889, X. 


or the fibres may bo made conducting if re- 
quired by a thin coat of silver. It was the 
want of any suitable fibre for the support of the 
radio-micrometer circuit^ that led the writer 
to institute a research that resulted in the 
invention of the method of production and 
discovery of the properties of quartz fibres.® 

§ (1) Making Quartz Fibres.— Pieces of rock 
crystal are heated to a red heat in a fireclay 
crucible and allowed to cool. They will then 
be found broken into small angular pieces. 
The operator, protecting his eyes with dark 
spectacles and using an oxy hydrogen flame 
from a mixed jet — not a blow-through jet- 
heats the comers of one of these until, after 
much decrepitation, a fused comer is formed. 
Then holding a second piece close to the first 
in the flame some of the small pieces that fly 
off are caught by the first and melted on, and 
in this way an irregular stick is formed free 
from contamination by any other material. 
Broken sEioa ware of the transparent kind 
might be used instead if it is made of pure 


» Roy. Soc. Tram,, 1889, ctax. 159. 

• Phm. Boa. Proc., 1887, tx.: Ph%l Mag., 1887, 
txlU. m ; and R. Imt. Proc., 1889. 
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quartz. From such rough material when re- 
heated fine rods about one millimetre in 
diameter are readily drawn, for when once 
melted the decrepitation does not occur again. 
These rods are the raw material from which 
the fibres are drawn, or they are available at 
once as insulating supports. 

In order to draw the fibres the instantaneous 
production of very great speed is essential, 
for which purpose the original bow and arrow 
method is still the most convenient. 

The stock of the crossbow is made of two 
pieces of wood, each 18 x 2*5 x 1 cm., fastened 
together with adjacent chamfered edges form- 
ing a groove in which the arrow may lie (Fig. 1). 


marked x. It must be remembered that such a 
bow and arrow is no mere toy but a dangerous 
weapon. The first arrow shot in this way at 
a card target 90 feet from the bow was found 
stuck in the wall behind the card, having 
pierced a clean hole. Apart from the danger 
to any one in the passage it is essential that 
no one should be moving there when fibres are 
being shot, as the air draughts so caused 
would add to the difficulty of finding and 
winding up the fibre. It is important that the 
V groove, arrow, and string are so proportioned 
that the string rests exactly in the bottom of 
the notch in the arrow. 

Having now the apparatus prepared as 




described, the operator, wearing 
dark spectacles and comfort- 
ably seated, holds the end of 
the rod in one hand and the 
mixed jet burner in the other 
hand and applies the flame a 
few millimetres from the nozzle 
to the rod at x. When the 
rod is at its hottest and before 
it separates into two under 


The bow is made from dry straight yellow 
pine, 80 X 1 X 1 cm., square in the middle and 
tapering towards each end, and so strung with 
the thinnest whipcord that the cord is tight 
or nearly so when the bow is straight. It 
should not prevent the bow from straightening. 
As the arrow made of straw is so light the best 
material for the bow is that in which the 
longitudinal elasticity divided by the density 
is greatest, or that in which the velocity of 
sound is greatest, and for this reason pine is 
chosen. The trigger is a mere 


capillary action the trigger is 
drawn, but without moving the jet awanj, so that 
the fibre is actually drawn in the flame. Then 
the fibre will be found stretched from the bow 
to the arrow, and 20 or 30 feet is a usual length. 
After practice the operator can make them finer 
or coarser at will, and diameters from to 
inch or to millimetre aro in 
general the most useful. As the torsion varies as 
the fourth power of the diameter, this gives a 
r^ge of over 600 to 1 in torsional rigidity. A 
silk fibre, i.e. half the natural double fibre, is 


loop of brass wire passing stiffly 
through two holes in the stock 
and supporting a treadle by a 
string. Thus when the string of 
the bow is resting against the 
flattened protruding ends of the 
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trigger and the arrow is up against the string 
of the bow and the two hands are otherwise 
engaged the foot may be used at the exact 
moment to shoot the arrow. The stock of 
the bow is held in a vice, and the arrows is 
aimed along a clear passage with a smooth 
floor. The arrow is made from a piece of 
unthrashed wheat straw about 10 cm. long, a 
material which may be bought in bundles at 
millinery shops, with a half needle secured at 
one end with sealing-wax kept very hot to 
make a strong connection and carefully shaped 
as illustrated. A notch Is cut at the tail of the 
arrow and strengthened with melted sealing- 
wax. 

Fig. 2 shows the two ends of the arrow 
in section with the sealing-wax indicated by 
section lines and the quartz rod secured in 
position, so that it msty be melted at the point 


about inch in diameter, and ordinary 
glass inch or more. 

Quartz is not the only material that may 
be drawn into fine fibres with the bow and 
arrow and O.H. jet. Olass and any of the 
silicate minerals behave in the same way, but 
being so much more fusible and limpid there 
is no necessity to hold the end of the rod with 
the fingers. It is merely necessary to produce 
a bead about two millimetres in diameter at the 
high temperature and shoot the arrow, when 
a fibre up to 90 feet in ^length (this being the 
extent available when the method was first 
tested) will be drawn out, and the bead will 
remain in virtue of its inertia either on the 
stock of the bow, or it will fall just in front. 
Such fibres may be drawn so that the whole 
length glistens with the colours of fine spider 
lines if seen by sunlight. 
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Fibres drawn from silicates or glass have 
rather less torsional rigidity than fibres of 
quartz, but they suffer from want of perfect 
elasticity, so that after a deflection the zero 
position has made a temporary movement in 
the direction of the deflection, from which it 
creeps slowly back towards, but not reaching, 
its former position. Or after a prolonged 
deflection to the right and then a short one 
to the left the zero position remains first at 
the left, then it passes to the right, and gradu- 
ally settles back towards the original zero. 
The quartz fibre is free from this defect, and 
herein lies its extreme value. 

It is essential that fibres when made should 
be gathered quickly and placed in safety. 
The most convenient method is to use 
frames of wood, as shown in l^ig» 3, which 



represents one end only. Then if the cross- 
bar is varnished with shellac varnish and the 
fibre laid on the varnish, the whole length 
may be picked up by winding longitudinally 
on the frame, and be secured at one or both 
ends as desired on the tacky varnish. The 
outer edges of the end cross-bars should be 
rounded. A number of such frames will 
])ack in a box which will withstand any ill- 
ugage without causing harm to the fibres. 

Another method of making fibres, preferable 
where still finer fibres are rtH[uirod and not 
more than about SO centimetres long, depends 
upon the viscous drag of the fl^ame gases upon 
the melted quartz when a rod is drawn into 
two in the O.H, flame. Under this drag 
tapedng Ms or relatively long fibres may be 
produced in gimt quantities and very quickly, 
but In general they are so fin© that no colours 
are vislbl© in them, though the white of the 
first order may b© reach^. In general they 
correspond wifdi the black of the soap film, and 
ar© very difficult to see. When making fibres 
in this way it is well to place a retort stand 
or some object in th© line of the O.H. jet, the 
bunrer now being fixed with th© ftam© directed 
upwards and away from the operator. After 
dmwing a rod into two a few times a number 
of fibres will be found on the stand to which 
they adhere, being for some reason electrified. 
Very fin© and short tails so mad© when ex- 
amined in th® microsoope may reach such a 
degree of tenuity that th® end cannot be found. 
The method of making quartz fibres by blowing 
hag ak> been practised in America by Cobtotz, 
and m interesting account of the method 
there used, showing in detail some variation 


from that given but substantially similar, is 
published in the Carnegie Institution Publica- 
tion for 1906, 65, Appendix V. 

§ (2) Using Quartz Fibres. — The use for 
which quartz fibres are almost exclusively 
required is as torsion fibres in delicate appar- 
atus, and for this purpose they are pre-eminent. 
With diminution of diameter the cross-section 
varies as the square of the diameter, and the 
strength falls off less rapidly than this. On 
the other hand, the torsional rigidity falls in 
the proportion of the fourth power of the 
diameter or square of the sectional area. For 
some classes of experiment, therefore, the 
angular deflection will become greater as the 
scale of the apparatus is reduced, and the con- 
sequent increasing delicacy is limited only by 
the difficulties of manipulation, construction, 
or measurement, or by relatively increasing 
effects of disturbance, if such is the fact, and 
last by the viscosity of the air. With any but 
the simplest form of suspension the resistance 
to motion due to this cause may be such as to 
pass the dead-heat conditions, in which case 
deflections require an inordinate time, or if 
within the dead-heat conditions by too small 
an amount the determination of period is 
made difficult on account of the high loga- 
rithmic decrement. The easiest way to attach 
a quartz fibre at its ends is to use pointed 
wires wetted with shellac varnish, and lay the 
end of the fibre on the varnish, and then gently 
pull in the direction of the point so that the 
fibre lies in this direction at the point. Then 
on drying, with or without the aid of heat, the 
iibre will bo held. Where there is any question 
as to the rigidity of such a fastening, other 
methods may be used. A solution of silicate 
of soda has been used successfully, hut the 
writer has no experience with this. Cements 
of th© “Caementium” type would no doubt 
answer very well, but the writer used in his 
experiments on the constant of gravitation a 
very secure and rigid method of fastening, 
effected by silvering, electro -coppering, and 
soldering th© coppered ends to metal tags of 
enormous area relatively, and cementing these 
tags.^ 

Owing to the fourfold change of torsion 
with diameter a very exact choice of diameter 
is necessary to arrive at any particular 
torsional rigidity. While the frames of fibres 
are easily supported so that th© fibres carried 
by them may be examined in the microscope, 
a quick and handy method of judging of the 
rigidity of fibre is often preferable. The stiff- 
ness of a fibre treated as a cantilever varies 
also as th© fourth power of th© diameter, and 
thus if th© observer holds a piece between his 
finger and thumb he can judge of the rigidity 
in this sens© in comparison with that of 
another fibre by observing th© free end. This 
1 Soc. lhroc.t 1894, xffi. 
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may project two or three inches and main- 
tain its position, or it may only project an 
inch or less in a more or less limp manner, or it 
may not he possible to make it project at all, 
in which case it will be dragged upwards by 
the convection draught of warm air. In this 
way a fibre may be c^uickly matched or one 
stiffer or less stiff than another may be easily 
found, and very little experience of this kind 
will generally suffice. The coarser fibres are 
easily seen, but where fibres much less in 
diameter than -guVo inch (5^ millimetre) 
are to be handled, it is well to make them as 
conspicuous as possible. A table in front 
of a window in a room without draughts is 
desirable, but a dark background is essential. 
Black velvet or smoked glass often considered 
black is full of light and is useless as a 
background. The background used by the 
writer in all his work with quartz fibres was 
the darkness inside a drawer only opened a 
little way, and the darker the colour of the 
interior the better. Where available the 
silvered trumpet of Lord Rayleigh ^ might 
be even better, hut the Egyptian darkness of 
the drawer has been found to be sufficient. A 
piece of mirror glass laid upon the table shows 
up fibres lying upon it very well, and this is 
convenient where precise lengths have to be 
cut and secured at the ends. The writer has 
also used a method of smoking the fibres over 
a magnesium lamp, the white soot from which 
is very conspicuous. 

Where observations of great accuracy are 
required, combined with the delicacy which 
quartz fibres permit, the experimentalist must 
remember that there is no limit in reason to 
the delicacy imposed by the quartz fibre. 
The chief difficulty, if liquids are not in 
question, is caused by the movements due in 
the main to convection currents of the air 
within the apparatus, which, acting on the 
suspension, give to it anomalous movements. 
Cavendish fully realised this difficulty in his 
apparatus for weighing the earth, and reduced 
it as far as the large dimensions of the apparatus 
permitted. In ordinary physical laboratory 
apparatus such as balances, galvanometers, 
etc., the air is never at rest, and a fine qtiartz 
fibre suspension would be in continual move- 
ment. It is essential to keep the interior 
dimensions as small as possible and to make 
the casing of thick highly conducting metal, 
which itself should be further screened, and 
all maintained in a cellar or room with as 
constant a temperature as possible. It is 
only by such precautions that the full extent 
of the accuracy of the quartz fibre can be 
attained. Baron Ebtvos, who required exten- 
sive lateral dimensions in his apparatus for 
detecting the differential gravitation of tidal : 
waters, maintained the necessary quiet by 

^ Roy. Soc. Proc., 1920, xcvil. i 


reducing the vertical dimensions to the 
utmost. Air movement in general limits 
» the accuracy attainable in any piece of 
apparatus, and air viscosity Hmits the gain 
which otherwise might be attained by reduc- 
tion of dimensions. In the apparatus set up 
by the writer in the Clarendon Laboratory at 
Oxford these precepts were followed to so 
great an extent that movements of the air 
past the gold balls at the rate of one inch in 
a fortnight would have produced a deflection 
greater than the disturbances observed on a 
particular quiet night. 

All fibres seem to show increasing tenacity 
with diminution of diameter, as though there 
were a surface tenacity akin to surface tension 
in liquids, and the great strength of silk and 
spider lines is no doubt due to this cause. 
Such strength in fine quartz fibres is not due 
to the fact „ that the surface is a natural or 
vitreous surface resulting fj-om fusion, for if 
a coarser fibre is made to carry a weight over 
a pail of water, and then a sponge dipped in 
hydrofluoric acid is placed against the fibre 
so as to dissolve it slowly — it is very slow 
compared to glass — the fibre will break when 
it is reduced sufficiently in diameter, and the 
one end will immediately be washed in the 
water. The diameter is then found to be the 
same as that of a whole fibre which is just 
broken by the same weight. Tenacities up to 
from 60 to 80 tons to the square inch, to use 
the engineer’s units for comparison with 
metals, are found with fibres 7^^ inch or 
3^^ millimetre in diameter or less. 

Another use for quartz fibres is as cross wires 
in optical instruments in the place of spider 
lines. They have the advantage that in damp 
places they are not destroyed by mould, and if 
by chance a spider gets into the apparatus 
they are not cut and destroyed as cross wires 
of spider thread are sure to be. While a 
quartz fibre with its great tenacity and 
moderate Young’s modulus will stretch quite 
I perceptibly, it cannot be treated to the large 
stretching on a fork which a spider line 
allows, and so the application of the quartz 
fibre is more difficult. The best method of 
securing a fibre in a stretched state^ which is 
essential, is to suspend from it a load of one- 
quarter or one-half of the breaking weight. 
Then, having the diaphragm carried on a stand, 
with the ruled lines to which the fibres are 
to be attached vertical, this is moved until 
the fibre lies over the selected line. A touch 
of shellac varnish above and below the opening 
will secure the fibre, but it should be left with 
the weight suspended until the varnish is 
dry. No one would use a quartz fibre in this 
way unl^ a spider line wa^ unsuitable. It 
is convenient to remember that a fibre 
inch miltoetre) in diameter will carry 
about 40 grains or nearly Z grammes, from 
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which a judgment can be formed of the 
diameter that other loads will require. 

It is convenient to remember also that the 
couple in dyne centimetre units due to a fibre 
of this diameter and 10 centimetres long 
when twisted through a unit angle (57*3°) is 
equal to -00018, from which a judgment can 
be formed of the couple due to any fibre 
twisted tlirough any angle. This figure is 
obtained from the rigidity ?i = 2-9xl0^^ and 


the torsional rigidity r=~-irr^ndl2l, where 9 is 
the angle of twist in radians and I the length 
in centimetres. The rigidity n has a small 
positive temperature coefficient equal to 
•00013, i,e. it becomes very slightly stiffer with 
increase of temperature. The value of Young’s 
modulus in the same units is 5T8 x 10^^ with 
a temperature coefficient of about the same 
amount 1*3 x 10"^ while the coefficient of 
volume elasticity is 1-4 x 10^^. c. v. B. 
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RADIANT HEAT AND ITS SPECTRUM 
DISTRIBUTION, INSTRUMENTS FOR 
THE MEASUREMENT OP 

(For a list of pa|)or8 on the snbject see Biblio- 
graphy at the end of the article “Radiation, The 
MeaHurement of Solar, etc.”) 

Instruments for the measurement of radiant 
energy may bo broadly classified into three 
groiqiB : 

(i.) Met(‘.orological appliances, designed for 
the recording of the intensity of the radiation 
ro(;eived from the sun or merely the duration 
of the sunshine. 

(ii.) Instruments for the measurement of 
temperature, which are known as radiation 
pyrometers.^ 

(iii.) Instruments for investigating the dis- 
tribution of energy in the spectrum. 

h’or routine meteorological work the instru- 
nu‘nt.H have to be mafh^ (‘X(;eedingly robust 
atul (‘any to manipulate, conseciuently the bulk 
of the recorded data on solar radiation is of 
Homc^what empirical nature, only suitable for 
making dediudions of a <|ualitative character 
as to climatic condition on difTcnait days 
throughout th(‘ year. 

Th<‘ quantity g(‘nerany determined is the 
duration of Hunshine, i.e. the number of hours 
during th(‘ day in which unclouded sunshine 
lias falhai on the earilFs surface. 

In r(*ct‘nt years instrunienta have been 
devised ft>r measuring the intensity of the 
suiFh rafliation, but this mciisurement pres<mta 
great (‘r pnudical difiiculty than that of the 
duration of sunslum*. 

L Sunshine Reuouders “ 

Tim eariiest praet.i(‘al instrument for re* 
etmding (lundbm of sunshim^ was that devisml 
by ('ampbell in IHo.l. 

^ A «b‘<<‘riptiun tsf llusr iaHtruaumtH will M feuml 
hi P,vr<*m<-tr.v, Tntal Kadiuthm,” Vol. I, 

* Hci* puHT on “ InstfumentH for the Miwurement 
of Holar Ratllatlon/* by It H. Whipple, Tram, ofilfm 
Optlmf SociVp/, IPM 15. <('onfuins an a<lmlrabls 
of the sitiuiau, autl t(i which reference should 
hr tnade for more detailed information.) 8e© also 
“ Mideiiroloiileal Insfnimentg.” 


§ (1) Campbell’s Sunshine Recordee.® — 
The original instrument consisted of a spherical 
glass bottle filled with acidulated water and 
supported centrally in a white stone bowl, the 
globe being about 6 in. in diameter. The howl 
was engraved with hour lines and its surface 
blackened with an oil paint or varnish. The 
bottle acted as a lens and the sun’s heat melted 
the paint wherever the rays impinged upon it. 
The observer read off the duration of sunshine 
for each hour and marked it on a paper ruled 
for the purpose. Campbell, in his paper, recom- 
mended the employment of a wooden howl, and 
also suggested the use of photographic paper. 

Such an instrument was installed in 1876 in 
Greenwich Observatory, the sunshine being 
received on blackened millboard. 

Three years later Stokes devised a method 
of fixing the cards in position by slots in a 
metal bowl partly surrounding the sphere. 

Subsequent modifications of the Campbell 
instrument were made by Curtis,^ who arranged 
the instrument so that the position of the bowl 
relative to the sphere could be varied through 
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several degrees of arc., so that it c.ould he used 
in any latitudi^.. A modern form of the instru- 
ment is shown in Fig. 1. J.)cscri}>tions of 

® “ On a New HeU-r<‘ 5 ?iHtcring Hiui-aial,“ lirport 
of the Comieil of the Itritkh Meteondonlenl Socivtti, 
May 1SS7, p. 18. 

^ “ Sunnhiut* R('<‘,or<k*rH juid t heir Iiulicat.ionH,” 
^arterlp Journal of the, ftioifal Meteoroloinval 
XXlv. 17, 
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special types of these instruments for use in 
the Tropics and the Arctic and Antarctic 
regions may be found in the following papers : 
“ National Antarctic Expedition,” 1901, 
Meteorology, Part I., p. 512, Royal Society, 
London ; The Observer's Handbook, M.O. 191 
(1914), Meteorological Office, London, pp. 
83-94. 

§ (2) Jordan Recorder. — An instrument 
working on a totally different principle is the 
Jordan^ Sunshine Recorder (see Fig. 2). In 



this the intensity of the sunshine is measured 
by the amount of discoloration produced in a 
paper sensitised by the ferro -cyanide process. 
A strip of prepared paper is put into a semi- 
circular box, and the sun’s light allowed to 
pass through a small hole in the side of the 
box, and to fall upon the paper. 

After exposure for the day, the l>aper is 
fixed by immersion in clear water, when a 
blue trace will be found upon its surface 
which roughly varies with the intensity of 
solar radiation. 

As regards the records obtained with the 
Campbell-Stokes and the Jordan instruments, 
it will be at once recognised that there is an 
essential difference in their method of pro- 
duction. In the oAe case the record is pro- 
duced by the thermal effect of the sun’s 
radiation and in the other by the actinic 
effect. In 1896-97, R. H. Curtis, on behalf of 
the Council of the Royal Meteorological Society, 
undertook a careful examination of a year’s 
records obtained from two of these instru- 
ments,® He found that, as a whole, the records 
agreed very well in the number of hours’ 
sunshine recorded, but that the measurements 
of the Jordan curves are open to more un- 
certainty than are measurements of the 
Campbell-Stokes curves. In his paper dealing 
with the subject, Curtis makes some useful 
suggestions as to the definition of “ bright 

^ Quarterly Journal of the Royal Met. Soc., lftS6, 
xii. 21. 

* Sunshine Recorders and their Indications,” 
ibU. pp. 10-20. 


sunshine,” and discusses fully the mounting 
of sunshine recorders. 

W. Marten of Potsdam Observatory has 
also made a comparison between the Camp- 
bell-Stokes and Jordan instruments, and is 
in agreement with R. H. Curtis, He states ® 
that the Campbell-Stokes instrument registers 
earlier in the morning and later in the evening 
than the Jordan instrument, and is thus more 
suitable for winter months; also the records 
are easier to interpret and more permanent. 
The sensitivity of the Jordan instrument 
depends on the quality of the photographic 
paper. On the other hand, the Campbell- 
Stokes instrument is apt to over-record at 
midday, and is not so accurate when the sky 
is clouded. The cards are also liable to be 
spoilt by rain, but in spite of these drawbacks 
it is to be preferred as the more accurate of 
the two instruments. 

§ (3) The Marvin Recorder. — In America 
an instrument known as the Marvin Thermo- 
graphic Sunshine Recorder has been extensively 
used for recording the duration of sunshine.^ 
It is essentially a differential air thermometer, 
arranged as shown in Fig. 3. 

A straight glass tube has cylindrical bulbs, 
C and D, one at each end, bulb D being 



smoothly coated on the outside with lamp- 
black, and the whole enclosed in a protecting 
sheath A. The glass tube connecting the two 
bulbs is prolonged to nearly the bottom of 
the bulb D. The space between the inner 
tube with its bulbs and the protecting sheath 
is first thoroughly dried, then exhausted of 
air and hermetically sealed. Mercury is used 
to separate the air in the bulbs, a small 
quantity with a little alcohol being placed in 
the bottom and stem of the lower blackened 
bulb H. A pair of electrical contacts is fitted 
at E. The instrument is mounted on a support 
as shown in Fig. 3, and the black bulb of the 
instrument is held downwards. When the 


* ” Ergebnlsse zehnJ&hiiger 8onnen»cheinregfstrle- 
rungen in Potsdam^ W. Marten, ErgebnUee der 
meteor. Beob. in Potekm, 1904. 

* UB.Bemimm cf 4gricHlk^$ Weslher Burem, 
1914, W.B. No. SIS. 
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black bulb is heated by radiation falling 
upon it, the mercury rises and closes an 
electric circuit between the contacts, this 
circuit actuating a recording counter. The 
inclination of the recorder is so adjusted 
that the mercury column keeps the circuit 
closed during times when the disc of the 
sun can just be faintly seen through the 
clouds. 

§ (4) Dinbs’ Recorder. — This is an ether- 
filled thermometer mounted on pivots. The 
radiation falls upon a black bulb and the 
expansion causes a thread of mercury to move, 
disturbing the equilibrium of the system. On 
the tipping over of the instrument the mercury 
closes electric contacts, cpmpleting a circuit 
through a chronograph. 

11. The “Solar Constant” 

The other group of solar instruments may 
bo termed intensity recorders, since their 
function is to determine the quantity of heat 
received by the earth from the sun and the 
rate at which it is received. 

§ (5) Definition of the “Solar Con- 
stant.” — The quantity^ of heat received in 
one minute from the sun, when at its mean 
distance from the earth, by one square centi- 
metre of a perfectly absorbing surface pre- 
sented normally towards the sun, and sup- 
posed to be situated just outside the earth’s 
atmosphere, is known as the “ Solar Con- 
stant.” 

It is probal)lo that this quantity is not 
really constant, as most likely the various 
portions of the sun’s surface presented to the 
earth have different radiating powers, and 
there may be also a j>©riodical variation corre- 
sponding to the variation in the area of the 
sunspots. 

On consideratian of the above definition of 
the iolar constant it will be s©^ that there 
is on© outstanding difficulty in making measure- 
mentSr viz. the impossibility of measuring the 
radiation reoeived just outside the earth’s 
atmosphere. The absorption by the atmo- 
sphere is very great, and is, of course, a varying 
quantity. It depends on the amount of dust 
and water vapour in the air ; on the height of 
the observing station above sea-level ; and 
on the elevation of the sun above the horizon. 
Th© length of the path of sunlight between 
two horizontal layers is proportional to the 
secant of the zenith distance of the sun, and, 
therefore, the absorption may be expected 
to be an exponential function of this secant. 
From ohiwrvatlons taken at different hours 
of the day the nature of this function can be 
determine, and the strength of the radiation 
falling on the outermost layer of the atmo- 
sphere caa be ^mated. 


It is now realised that the only way to 
obtain accurate data concerning the solar 
constant is by making a bolometric ex- 
amination of the solar spectrum, and this 
can only be carried out with an elaborate 
equipment. The bolometric examination is 
necessary because the coefficient of absorp- 
tion varies with the wave-length of the 


radiation. 

During the past eighty years, however, 
numerous attempts have been made to effect 
determinations of the solar constant, most of 
the work having been carried out with com- 
paratively simple apparatus subject to the 
above-mentioned sources of error. 

§ (6) Pouillet’s Pyrheliometbr. — The 
first successful research on the solar constant 
was that made in 1837 by Pouillet, who de- 
signed the instrument since known by his 
name. This instrument, which he termed 
“ Pyrheliometer,” is shown diagrammatically 
in Fig. 4. It consists of a flat thin cylindrical 
vessel A, of which 
the upper face is 
lamp - blacked and 
the rest silvered. 

This contains water 
and serves as a 
calorimeter. It is 
mounted at one end 
of an axis D, round 
which it can be 
rotated to secure 
mixing of the con- 
tents, the. thermo- 
meter stem lying 
along the axis. The 
part A of the instru- 
ment is first directed 
to a part of the sky 
away from the sun, 
and the fall in tem- 
perature noted dur- 
ing fire minutes. 

It is then directed 
towards the sun for 
five minutes, and 

the rise noted ; it is finally directed away from 
the sun and the fall noted during another 
five minutes. From a knowledge of the 
capacity of the calorimeter, the total heat 
received per unit of surface per unit of time 
can be determined. The results obtained by 
Pouillet were remarkably good for that period, 
when nothing was known concerning the 
absorption by water vapour, etc. His value, 
1*7 calories per minute per square cm., com- 
pares very favourably with the latest deter- 
minations, viz. 1*93 calories. 

§ (7) Violle’s Aotinometbr.— -This instru- 
ment is similar in principle to Pouillet’ s pyr- 
heliometer, and consists of a thermometer with 
a spherical bulb placed in the middle of a 



FIG. 
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double-walled enclosure filled with water to 
maintain a constant temperature (see Fig. 5). 

An opening is pro- 
vided with a shutter 
to allow the sun’s rays 
to fall on the thermo- 
meter bulb. By ex- 
posing the thermo- 
meter for a definite 
interval of time and 
observing the tem- 
perature rise the value 
Pio. 5 . of the solar constant 

can be deduced. 

§ (8) Black-bulb Thermometer in Vacuo. 
— An instrument which has been extensively 
used for the rough comparison of the intensity 
of sunshine on cUfferent days is the black-bulb 
thermometer ^ (see Fig. 6). The construction 
of this instrument was first suggested by 
Sir John Herschel, and it consists of a sensitive 
maximum thermometer with the bulb and 
about 25 mm. of the stem coated with lamp- 
black. The whole is enclosed in a glass tube, 



of which one end is blown out into a bulb 
about 55 mm. in diameter, in the centre of 
which the bulb of the thermometer is fixed. 
The glass jacket is sealed and exhausted. 

Experiments have shown that there is a 
relation between the intensity of radiation as 
indicated by the black- bulb thermometer and 
the number of hours of sunshine. In a dis- 
cussion of graphs showing daily observations 
at Kew for a year, G. M. Whipple found that, 
taking both maxima and minima into con- 
sideration, there were seventy cases of agree- 
ment between the solar radiation and sunshine 
in their times of occurrence, and six of dis- 
agreement. 

He w'as led to the conclusion that the 
black-bulb thermometer is only to be con- 
sidered as an indicator of the relative presence 
or absence of cloud from the sky at the locality, 
and so its use as a meteorological instrument 
may with advantage be set aside in favour of 
the sunshine recorder, which is not influenced 
by the element of uncertainty inseparable 
from the former instrument.” 

1 Whipple, Qmrt$rlt/ Journal Meteorological SoddUt 
V. 142; X. 4l 


There are several objectionable features 
about the instrument. For example, the size 
of the bulb has a very large influence on the 
readings. Whipple found that a diflerence of 
1 mm. in a bulb of 12-5 mm. in diameter or 
a. difference of 8 per cent caused the correction 
required to bring the readings in accord with 
the standard to be more than doubled. He 
also found that the thickness of the blacking 
had considerable influence on the reading. 
He concluded from his experiments that it 
was necessary to exact from instrument makers 
a rigid adherence to a standard size of bulb 
and a definite amount of coating, as well as 
a constant state of exhaustion and standard 
size of jacket, all conditions very difficult of 
realisation, particularly the pressure \vithin 
the jacket, since the black paint coating on 
the bulb slowly evolves gas, resulting in a 
deterioration of the vacuum with time. 

§ (9) Winstanley’s Radiograph.— This in- 
strument is very similar in principle to the^ 
Dines recording sunshine receiver, except that 
it is intended to record the intensity of solar 
radiation, and not only the 
duration of sunshine. A differ- 
ential black-bulb and unblacked 
bulb thermometer is poised 
upon knife edges so delicately 
adjusted that its equilibrium 
is disturbed by the displace- 
ment of the mercurial index, 
equilibrium being re-established 
by the whole system taking up 
a fresh position. The move- 
ment from one position to 
another is recorded by a long 
arm upon a sheet of smoked 
paper wrapped round a drum 
driven by clockwork. 

§ (10) The Radio In- 
tegrator.— A simple and 
ingenious instrument was de- 
signed by W. E. Wilson for 
the measurement of total radia- 
tion received by the ground. 

The radio integrator, as it is 
named, consists of a sealed 
retort for the distillation of a 
volatile liquid, in vacuo, by the FIG. 7. 
radiation falling upon it (see 
Fig. 7). When set for an observation, the 
whole of the li<iuid is in the upper bulb, 
which is exposed to the sun, while the lower 
limb and tube are sheltered in a white per- 
forated box. The liquid as it evaporates is 
condensed in the lower bulb and trickles down 
into the tube. As the latent heat of vaporisa- 
tion of alcohol is regarded as approximately 
constant over the range of ordinary air tem- 
peratures, the amount of alcohol which distils 
overf rom the upper bulb is directly proportional 
to the solar radiation. In the standard t 3 ^ of 
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instrument a cubic centimetre of alcohol passes 
over for 179 gram calories received by the 
upper bulb. Unfortunately, the instrument 
is sensitive to the cooling effect of the wind. 
As suggested by Mr. R. S. Whipple, this error 
might perhaps be corrected by enclosing the 
upper chamber of the instrument in a vacuum 
jacket. 

§ (11) Silver-disc Pyrheliometee. — This 
modified form of the Pouillet pyrheliometer 
was developed by the authoii- 
^ ties of the Smithsonian Astro - 

^ physical Observatory,^ and 

been largely adopted in 
^ the United States as a 

V \ \ subsidiary standard; 

\ about 25 copies have 

^ \ \ been standardised and 

\ stations 

^ in Europe, North and 

South America, and 
other places. 

D A section of the 
silver disc pyrhelio- 
meter is shown in 
Fig, 8. The silver 

disc A is bored radi- 

Tig. 8. with a hole to 

admit the cylindrical 
bulb of a thermometer B which is bent at a 
right angle. 

To assist the transfer of heat from the disc 
to the thermometer bulb the hole is lined with 
thin steel and contains mercury. A soft cord 
soaked in shellac is ft)rced down at the 


mouth of the hole to prevent the escape of 
mercury, ''flio silver disc is enclosed by a 
copper cylindrical box C. Three small steel 
wires, not shown in the figure, support 
the silver disc. Clamping screws are pro- 
vided in order that all strains may be 


vantage of simplicity, and at the same time 
reliability. It is found that the standard 
scale of radiation may be reproduced in 
these instruments to an accuracy of 0-5 per 
cent. 

§ (12) The Michelson Pyrheliometer (see 
Fig. 9). — Tn this instrument^ the thermometer 



consists of a bimetallic strip A, the extension 
of which, P, moves when the strip is heated 
by the solar radiation, admitted through the 
aperture D. The movement of the strip is 
observed by means of a microscope M. The 
instrument is calibrated and observed in a 
similar manner to the Smithsonian instrument, 
hut the sensitive element having a smaller 
thermal capacity, the instrument is more rapid 
in action. It is doubtful, however, whether it 
is as robust or so constant in its readings as 
the Smithsonian instrument. 

§ (13) The Absolute Pyrheliometer of 
Abbot and Fowle. — In 1903 Abbot and Fowle 
commenced the construction of their absolute 
pyrheliometer.^ consisting of a “ black-body ” 
receiver combined with a flow calorimeter, the 
chief innovation being the adoption of a hollow 
chamber to receive the solar rays. Such a 
chamber is a nearly perfect absorber, conse- 
quently no correction is needed for the reflec- 
tion of rays from the receiving surface. This 
pyrheliometer has been developed through 
various models into an accurate piece of 


taken off the wires during the transit. 
The box 0 is enclosed in a wooden 
box T> to protect the instrument from 
temperature changes. 

Sunlight is admitted through the tube 
B, in which a number of diaphragms are 



placed. The aperture in the diaphragm Pig. lo. 

F nearest the silver disc is sEghtly smaller 


than the disc itself. It thus limits the oross- 
secrion of the beam whose intenrity is to be 
measured. Shutters are provided at H. The 
top of the tube E carries a screen large enough 
to cover the wooden box. The instrument is 
mounted on an equatorial stand. When making 
an observation the instrument is pointed at the 
sun and the temperature rise of the ther- 
mometer during Intervals of 100 seconds is 
observed over a period of a few minutes- 
From the reading obtained the intensity of 
the wlar radiation can be deduced. 

The instruments have the outstanding ad- 
* dnmlt ^ Ob«ervmrift ll. 36 ; Ih. 47. 


apparatus, and the modem form is illustrated 
in Fig. 10. 

AA is a chamber of about 3*5 cm. inside 
diameter, with hollow walls adapted for the 
circulation of a stream of water. The stream 
enters at E, passes around the walls, the rear 
of the chamber, the cone-shaped receiver of 
rays H, and passes off at F, carrying away 
the heat developed by the solar rays which 
entered the chamber through the aperture 0, the 
dimensions of which are accurately measured. 

* MetmrologiscM ZeUiehrift, XW, p. 246. 

* See Abbot and Fowle, Aatrophifs. JmmeU, 19X1, 
xxxUl, 191. 
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At Di and D 2 platinum coils adapted to 
measure the temperature rise of the water 
due to heat absorption* The water flows in 
a spiral channel around the instrument. In 
order to prevent external temperature changes 
from vitiating the observations, the whole 
apparatus is enclosed in the Dewar vacuum 
flask KK, and to prevent the breakage of the 
flask it is enclosed in a brass case. 

In the standard instrument the Dewar flask 
has been discarded in favour of a vigorous 
water-stirring arrangement. Reference should 
be made to the original paper for information 
as to the construction of the resistance ther- 
mometer coils, the method of maintaining the 
flow constant, etc. On the back of the re- 
ceiving cone H, a coil of manganin wire is 
wound, forming a heating coil by means of 
which a definite quantity of electrical energy 
can be dissipated in the instrument. In this 
way a direct measurement may be made of the 
temperature rise in the outflowing water caused 
by a known quantity of electrical energy. 

The published observations show that the 
results obtained with these instruments are 
remarkably concordant, the maximum diverg- 
ence of the mean result of six groups derived 
from seventy observations being one per cent. 

§ (14) ELEOTRiOAii Types op Solar Radia- 
tion Instrdtmbnts. — Several forms of pyr- 
heliometers have been devised in which elec- 
trical resistance thermometers or thermo- 
elements have been employed instead of 
mercury thermometers, and such instruments 
are distinctly more reliable than the older 
types of pyrheliometers. 

Callendar has constructed a black-bulb 
thermometer in which a differential re^tance 
thermometer replaces the 
mercury thermometer, and 
the instrument has the 
additional advantage of 
being distant reading or 
recording. 

§(15) Oallendar’s Sun- 
shine Recorder. — This 
instrument^ is shown dia- 
grammaticaUy in Fig, 11. 
It consists of two pairs 
of resistance coils wound 
on mica frames, the two 
pairs being mounted dia- 
gonally to each other. One 
pair of coils is bla ckened by means of black glass 
enamel, thus avoiding any risk of deterioration 
of the blackened surface by age. The re- 
sistance of the two blackened coils is the same 
as that of the two unblackened ones when no 
radiation falls on the surfaces. The coils are 
placed in an hermetically sealed glass vessel 
filled with dry air. The coils are connected 
to a Callendar recorder. The instrument is 
» B.A, MepoH^ 1900, p. 38. 


standardised by measurements made on the 
radiation emitted by standard lamps. The 
lamps used by Callendar for this purpose emit 
a radiation of approximately 1 calorie per 
square centimetre per minute at a distance 
of 20 cm. when the specified voltage is 
applied. 

§ (16) Angstrom’s Pyrheliometer.— The 
principle of the Angstrom pyrheliometer 2 is 
simple. Two thin metal strips (20 mm. long, 
1-5 mm. wide, and -02 mm. thick) are alter- 
nately exposed to the radiation to be measured. 
When one strip is being heated by the radia- 
tion falling upon it, the other strip, which, 
although shielded, is close to the exposed 
strip, is heated to the same temperature by 
an electric current passing through it. Equality 
of temperature is indicated by a sensitive 
galvanometer connected to a pair of copper 
constantan thermojunctions, attached to the 
back of the receiving strips but insulated from 
them by thin silk paper and shellac varnish. 
It is then assumed that the energy expended 
in the electrically heated strip is equal to the 
radiant energy absorbed by the exposed strip. 

The amount of energy absorbed by each 
particular instrument depends on three factors, 
which must be accurately known, viz. the 
width and resistance of the strips and the 
coefficient of absorption of the smoke-black 
film on the strips. Knowing these values, 
the absolute value of the radiation may be 
computed. 

The construction of the instrument is simple, 
and is illustrated diagrammatically in Fig. 12. 



The two strips of manganin, A and B, are 
mounted side by side on a small circular frame 
about 40 mm. in diameter. On the front end 
of the tube carrying the strips a double-walled 
reversible screen is mounted, which protects 
one or other of the strips from external radia- 
tion. The auxiliary apparatus consists of a 
milliammeter, an accumulator, a rheostat, and 
a sensitive galvanometer. 

§ (17) Callendar’s Radio-balance.— The 
radio-balance due to Callendar * was developed 
from the radio-calorimeter described by Mm 
in the British Association Report for X900. 

* Astrophj/sical JmrmUt 1899^, Ix, 332. 

» Proc. xxflh 10, 



Fig. 11. 
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In this instrument a copper disc (13 mm. in 
diameter) was supported by two fine iron- 
constantan couples at right angles, either of 
which could be used for observing the rate 
of rise of temperature of the disc when 
exposed to radiation. It occurred to Callendar 
that by passing an electric current through one 
of the thermocouples the radiation might be 
directly compensated by the heat absorption 
due to the Peltier effect. In the first model 
a disc was used as a receiver, but in the later 
model a cup (4 mm. diameter, 10 mm. deep) 
was employed. This cup has been found ex- 
perimentally to have an absorption coefficient 
of nearly unity. 

The radiation is directly compensated by 
the heat absorption due to the Peltier effect 
in a thermo junction, soldered to the cup, 
through which a measured' current is passed ; 
and, since there is practically no temperature 
change, the radiation is deduced in absolute 
measure without a knowledge of the thermal 
capacity of the cup. The cup is mounted in 
a small tubular thermopile connected to a 



sensitive galvanometer for indioating the 
balanoe (see Fig, IS)* 

In order to compensate accurately for 
change in the surrounding temperature and 
to avoid the necessity for a water-jacket, two 
similar oups with similar connections are 
mounted side by side in a hollow copper 
cylinder. Either oan be connected by a 
double-pole switch to a circuit of the battery 
B, rheostat E, and milUammeter A, for 
supplying, regulating, and measuring the 
current. The thermopiles in which the cups 
are mounted are oppositely connected in the 
circuit of a sensitive galvanometer G, so as 
to indicate the difference in temperature of 
the cups. The upper junctions of each pile 
are bound firmly round the middle of a cup, 
from which they are insulated by thin paper 
and shellac. The lower junctions are similarly 
fastened to a smell copper block screwed to 
the base of the thick copper cylinder. The 
thermopiles usually consist of twelve couples 

von. m 


each. The Peltier couples are single iron- 
constantan couples soldered to the bottom of 
the cups. The four pairs of leads for the two 
couples and the two thermopiles are brought 
out separately, so that the insulation can he 
tested at any time. 

The equation giving the value H of the 
radiation in absolute measure (watts per sq. 
cm.) is 

aAH = PC- C^E = PC (l - ^) , 

where a is the absorption coefficient of the 
blackened cup, 

A the area of the aperture admitting 
radiation in sq. cm., 

H the intensity of the radiation in 
watts per sq. cm., 

P is the coefficient of the Peltier effect 
in volts, 

C the current through the couple, in 
amperes, 

Co = P/R, the neutral current giving 
neither heating nor cooling. 

It is obvious that there is a maximum radia- 
tion which can be directly compensated by 
the cooling effect, but the range can be varied, 
and the instrument is quite suitable for the 
measurement of solar radiation. 

When the radio -balance is employed as a 
pyrheliometer the thick copper cylinder con- 
taining the cups and their connections is 
extended by a tube containing suitable dia- 
phragms for limiting the exposure. The whole 
is mounted equatorially on a levelling stand. 
The tube is gilded in place of being lacquered, 
as the gilt stands exposure to the sunshine 
better and also greatly diminishes the absorp- 
tion of heat. A convenient feature of the 
direct compensation method is that the result 
is obtained by a single observation, but it is 
generally desirable to interchange the cups at 
each observation. The rapidity of working 
is a great advantage when a variable like 
sunshine is being measured, since an observa- 
tion oan be made in about one and a half 
minutes. The most convenient method of 
observation is to set the current at a suit- 
able constant value, such as 0-2 ampere, 
corresponding to nearly 1 calorie per square 
centimetre per minute, and to observe the 
defieotions of the galvanometer, which are 
proportional to the change in the intensity of 
radiation. The instrument is almost perfectly 
compensated for changes in the surrounding 
temperature, and it quickly reaches a final 
steady deflection. A disadvantage is that the 
increase of the Peltier effect per 1° C. for the 
couple employed is nearly *0001 volt in 
0*0150 volt. It is necessary, therefore, to 
read the instrument temperature to about 
0*1® 0. in order to obtain an accuracy of 1 in 
1600. 


2z 
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III. iNSTEtJMENTS FOB MEASURING THE 

Distribution of Energy in the 
Spectrum. 

The measurement of the distribution of 
energy in the spectrum of a hot object 
presents considerable practical difficulty on 
account of the low sensitivity of all the 
instruments hitherto devised for the pur- 
pose. It is only in the case of the sun 
and the acetylene flame that it has been 
possible to measure the distribution right 
through the visible to the ultra-violet (0-36 fi) ; 
in other cases the work has been confined 
to the infra-red, where the energy is a 
maximum. 

§ (18) Bolometrio Appliances for Solar 
Work. — ^As far back as 1881 Langley invented 
the bolometer and applied it with masterly 
skill to the mapping of the energy in the solar 
spectrum, and his work in connection will be 
referred to in Section IV. 

Langley’s instrument was not taken up by 
meteorologists on account of the delicate 
manipulation involved, and it is only within 
comparatively recent years that a bolometer 
baa been evolved capable of use in routine 
meteorological observations. 

This development of the bolometer^ is due 
to Abbott of the Mount Wilson Astrophysical 



Observatory, and the instrument is illustrated 
in Fig. 14. 

§ (19) Abbott’s Form of Bolometer.— 
The working part of the instrument consists 
of a thin strip of platinum P, about 12 mm. 
long, 0-06 mm. wide, and its thickness may be 
best estimated from the fact that its electrical 
resistance is about 4 ohms. For the sake of 
symmetry of conditions a second strip of 
platinum, as nearly as possible like the ab- 
sorbing strip, but shielded from radiation by 
a diaphragm, forms the second arm of the 
Wheatstone bridge. The two platinum strips 
are blackened by camphor smoke. The third 
and fourth arms of the bridge consists of two 
equal coils. 

Special precautions are necessary for the 
avoidance of uncertain contacts, thermal 
effects, and for protection from air currents, 
etc. 

For work with the bolometer it is necessary 
to employ galvanometers of greater sensitivity 
than those ordinarily available for routine 
work. A suitable instrument is one which 

* Annals of the AstrophyskcH Ohsmaiory, ii. 28. 


will respond to a current of 10-^^ ampere with 
a period of 10 seconds and a resistance of 
20 ohms. 

According to Nutting a good bolometer 
outfit should be capable of measuring a radia- 
tion flux of one-millionth watt per square 
centimetre, and must measure within 1 per 
cent a flux 100 times this amount, i.e. 0*0001 
watt per square centimetre, which is roughly 
equal to the radiation from an ordinary 
candle at 1 metre. 

Although this is a fairly bright illumination 
as judged by the eye, it must be remembered 
that the normal eye is vastly more sensitive 
in the visible spectrum than the most delicate 
bolometer. 

§ (20) The Thermopile. — The multiple 
junction thermo -element has been developed 
by Kubens and others into an instrument of 
considerable accuracy for spectral work. 

By careful construction a multiple element 
radiometer can be made whose sensitivity is 
roughly one-tenth that of a high-class bolo- 
meter, and it has the advantage of being more 
convenient to use than the bolometer. 

A modem type of thermopile “ is shown in 
Fig. 15, the elements of which are bismuth 



FIG. 15. 

and silver. The pile consists of about twenty 
junctions arranged in the receiver so that the 
junctions lie in a straight line and slightly one 
behind the other, so that it is impossible for 
radiation to pass through the pile. The cold 
junctions occur alternately on either side of 
the hot junction and are protected from 
external radiation. 

An instrument based on the same principle 
as the above is the Boys radio -micrometer.^ 

The active part of the instrument consists 
of a very light circuit composed of a single 
loop of fine silver wire the lower ends of 
which are joined by a pair of very light 
bars of two alloys giving a large thermo- 
electromotive per degree. These bars fom 
a thermo-electric circuit and radiation is 
received on the lower junction. The circuit 
is suspended by a quartz fibre in the field of a 

* Coblentz, BuU^in J^r$m of Standards^ 

Iv. 891 ; ix. 7 ; xi. 181. 

• See Badio-inlorotiaefeer."' 
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permanent magnet. The general arrangement 
of a modern form is illustrated in Fig. 16. 



Fig, 16 . 

§ (21) Niohol’s Radiometer. — Nichols in 
some of his work on the dispersion of various 
bodies for rays of very long wave-length 
employed a modified form of Crookes’s radio- 
meter. 

In Nichol’s instrument the vanes are sus- 
pended by a quartz fibre about 0-6 in 
diameter, and the angle through which they 
are turned from their position of rest is 
measured by the excursion of a spot of light 
reflected from a very small mirror. 

The instrument is shown diagrammatically 
in Fig. 17. The vanes are made of the thinnest 
mioa, 1 mm. by 4 mm., blackened. The whole 


that of a high-class bolometer, but the period 
is much longer. 

The radiometer gives well-defined readings 
with little creeping at the 
maximum deflection and 
but little shift of zero. 

It can be moved about 
easily, is independent of 
auxiliary apparatus, and 
does not require skilled 
manipulation. 

Its most serious dis- 
advantage is the fact 
that the sensitivity varies 
with the gas pressure. 

IV. Methods of Cali- 
bration IN Terms of 
Wave-lengths 

In order to be able to 
measure the indices of 
refraction of various sub- 
stances in the infra-red 
and ascertain the wave- 
lengths of the Fraunhofer 
lines in the solar spec- 
trum, it is necessary to Fig. 17. 

have means of determin- 
ing the relations between the dispersion and 
the true wave-length. 

§ (22) Langley’s Method. — Langley, in his 
work on the solar spectrum, determined the 
wave-lengths of the absorption bands by the 
following device. 




4 

\ 

\ 

\ 

suipmded system weighs but a few milligrams. 
The heavy metal case is provided with fluorite 
windows* The sensitivity of the instrument 
is a maximum at about 0-6 mm. gas pressure 
and decreases rapidly for both higher amd 
lower pr^ur^. 

Experiments show that the senritivity of a 
well-made instrument is nearly as good as 


The rays from the sun were first diffracted 
by a grating and then refracted by a prism, 
and in this way the indices of refraction for 
rays of known wave-length were obtained ; 
further, the prism served to separate the 
various superposed orders of the spectra 
produced by the grating. A diagram of the 
apparatus is shown in Fig, 18. A beam of 
sunlight from a heliostat falls on to the concave 
mirror M, which focusses it upon the slit S 
of a concave grating apparatus. This slit is 
protected by a plate of iron, pierced with a hole, 
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which is only a little larger than the slit. 
From the slit the rays fall upon the concave 
gratings G, which focusses the spectral rays 
on the dotted circle. At X, where the photo- 
graphic plate, or eyepiece, is usually placed to 
observe the normal spectra, there is a second 
slit, which forms part of a prism spectrometer, 
of which the lenses are shown and the prism 
at P. The second lens focusses the image of 
X upon the bolometer at B ; the arm carrying 
the bolometer rotates round a centre under 
the prism, and there is an arrangement for 
always keeping the latter in the position 
of minimum deviation. The readings of the 
angle of deviation produced by the prism can 
be read accurately to 1 minute of arc. The 
grating was one ruled by Rowland, with 18050 
lines (142 to the millimetre) on a spherical 
mirror of 1-63 metre focus. 

§ (23) Inteeferenoe Method. — In 1847 
an interference method was devised by Fizeau 
and Foucault for determining wave-lengths in 
the visible spectrum. About twenty years 
later Mouton applied a similar method to the 
infra-red end of the spectrum. ^ 

Reference must be made to the following 
memoirs for a detailed description of the 
method : Comptes Rendus, 1847, xxv. 447 ; 
Ann, Ghim. Phys., 1879 (6), xviii. 145. 

The writer desires to record his indebted- 
ness to Mr. R. S. Whipple for permission to 
draw upon the material contained in his 
paper read before the Optical Society. 

E, A. G. 

RADIATION 

Radiation viewed eeom the Aspect of 
Meteorology, the Determination of 
THE Constants involved, the Absorp- 
tion OF Radiation by the Am and by 
Water Vapour, and the Meteoro- 
logical Effects of Radla.tion. 

§ (1) The Solar Constant. — The whole 
science of meteorology depends closely upon 
radiation, for without the radiant energy that 
comes from the sun there could be no meteoro- 
logical phenomena, no climate, no sequence of 
weather, no rain, snow, wind, or storm ,* indeed 
a study of the weather is simply a study of solar 
energy as it passes through its various forms 
from the time it enters the earth’s atmosphere 
as radiant heat and light until it is radiated out 
to space in the form of the long wave radiation 
of the earth and atmosphere. 

Our first inquiry is naturally the amount of 
heat received from the sun, the value of the 
so-called solar constant. This is not the 
amount that is received at the surface of the 
earth, because the air intercepts some portion 
of the energy as it passes through and reflects 
back another portion, nearly half probably, into 

^ An outline of the procedure adopted is given In 
Baly's Spectroscopy, 


space. The solar constant may be defined as 
the amount falling in unit time on a unit 
surface that is exposed perpendicularly to the 
unimpeded radiation from the sun. The value 
now generally accepted as approximately 
correct is that obtained by Abbot and Fowle 
and is a little under 2 gramme -calories per 
minute per square centimetre (‘‘Radiation, 
Measurement of Solar”). That is to say that 
if the solar heat at a place where the sun 
is in the zenith were entirely absorbed by a 
horizontal layer of water 1 cm. thick placed 
at the outer limit of the atmosphere it would 
raise that water nearly 2° C. in temperature 
in one minute. This is the mean value : the 
actual radiation varies between January and 
July by as much as 6 per cent because the sun 
is a trifle over 3 per cent nearer the earth on 
January 1 than on July 1, and the intensity 
of the radiation varies as the inverse square 
of the sun’s distance. 

There is also reason to think that the amount of 
the radiation is not really a constant apart from the 
sun’s change of distance but that it may vary with 
the sunspot period. It has been held that the energy 
radiated should be greatest at the time of the sun- 
spot maxima, but Dr. G. T. Walker has obtained the 
correlation coefiioionts between the number of sun- 
spots and the mean temperature at 100 stations, 
and it appears from his work that the correlation 
is mostly negative. It might well happen that owing 
t-o a casual deviation the majority of the coeffioiente 
might be negative, but the mean value of the co- 
efficients (-•13) though small is still largo enough 
to be significant, and 77 are negative. Now 
77 out of 100 is beyond the range of a casual 
percentage in a sample of 100, so that the investi- 
gation shows that the earth is cooler at the' times of 
sunspot maxima (“ Correlations in Seasonal Varia- 
tions of Weather,” Memoirs of the Indian Meteoro^ 
logical Department, vols. xx. and xxi., by Dr. G. T. 
Walker, F.R.8.). 

(i.) Method of determining the Value of the 
Constant. — The difficulty of determining the 
solar constant is readily apparent, for it is 
obvious that a radiometer to measure it can- 
not be placed at the outer limit of the atmo- 
sphere, the only place where the quantity to be 
measured is to be found. It follows that the 
value must be inferred from the quantity left 
after the solar rRys have passed through con- 
siderable portions of the earth’s atmosphere 
and thereby lost some part of their energy. 
Now if the loss of energy were simply propor- 
tional to the mass of air through which the 
rays had passed it would be easy to measure 
the radiation reaching the earth after the rays 
had passed through a mass of air equivalent 
to, say, one, two, or three atmospheres. The 
values so obtained would give the loss per 
atmosphere, and this loss added to the value 
at the earth’s surface for a vertical sun 
would be the value of the solar constant, for 
the rays from a sun exactly overhead pass, of 
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course, through one atmosphere in reaching the 
earth. 

However the rule is not so simple as that 
supposed above; the same mass of air does 
not absorb the same quantity of heat from 
the solar rays passing through it in the lower 
part as in the higher part of the atmosphere, 
because in the lower j^art the actual stream 
of energy is less, some of it having been lost 
above. But we may assume, to begin with, 
that the same proportion of the energy due 
to a certain wave-length is always absorbed 
by the same mass of air, and this leads to the 
formula given below. 

Let radiation equal to A per square centimetre 
be entering at right angles a layer of air of mass m 
per sq. cm. and let a proportion p of it be absorbed, 
an amount (1 — ?9)A will be left. Of this^?{l— p)A 
is absorbed by the next layer and (1— p)**A is left, 
Then after n such layers have been passed the amount 
left, B,j let \is say, will be ( 1 — p)^A. The amount 
absorbed will be A-B„. C^all this qA and note 
that it is absorbed by a stratum having a mass of 
mn per square cm. Then wo have 

$A»«A-Brt=«A-(l-p)“A, 

If w bo a large number heavy multiplication will 
1)0 required in using this formula, but it may be 
avoided by taking logarithm,s. Thus 

log(l~-/))«i log(l-y). ... I. 


Further, if the original stratum bo very thin, then p 
will bo very small and log^ (1—j)) may bo taken *us 
equal to -p, 

log.. (!”-<?)» 

% 



log« 


1 

i-U 


2-302 




1 

1-? 


11. 


Equation IL may be written m the fom 

1 

or B««Ar^, . . . III. 


where A is the incident energy and B„ is the 
energy thacemerges after passing through a 
nm of air, provid^ that the pencil of radiation 
is of one sq. cm. cross-section ; hence by suit- 
ably choosing the units we may write B 
where m is the mass of air passed through. 

By the use of this equation we are theoretic- 
ally in a position to detennine the solar 
constant A, for B is the amount of energy 
directly measured by a radiometer. We 
prooe^ thus. Make an observation when the 
sun is in the jBcnith and let be the value 
observed. Make a second obwrvatimi when 
the sum Is 60® from the smith and let the 
anaotmt be Bn. In the first case the rays have 
packed through a m$M of air equivalwt to 
one atmosphere; in the second case, as will 
be eaMly seen by drawing a figure, the rays 


have passed through very nearly two atmo- 
spheres — it would be exactly two if the earth 
were flat instead of spherical. Hence we have 
the two equations B;i = Ae~”‘P and B 2 =Ae“^”‘^, 
and since B^ and Bg are known, the two 
equations contain only two unknown quantities, 
namely A and the product my?, and therefore 
these can be determined and A the solar 
constant found. 

But in practice the matter is not so simple 
and many difficulties are encountered. Apart 
from a further complication to be mentioned 
presently the value of y? is not the same for 
different parts of the solar spectrum, and the 
value of A cannot be obtained as a lump sum ; 
but A must be separated out into many parts 
corresponding to different wave-lengths, each 
part must be obtained separately and then 
the total added up. This involves extra 
observational difficulties, because a prism or 
a grating must bo used to separate out the 
different wave-lengths. Then again p has not 
the same value for the upper as for the lower 
parts of the atmosphere. There is some doubt 
whether p does not depend on the pressure, 
but however that may be p depends upon the 
amount of water vapour present in the air, and 
the vapour is concentrated in the lower strata. 
Thus the formula B=Ae“^‘3^ is not rigorously 
exact, since it was obtained on the supposition 
that y? is a constant. Some allowance can be 
made for this by using values obtained from 
mountain stations where the effect of the lower 
third of the atmosphere is cut out. 

It must also bo noted that observations on 
the solar radiation with different altitudes of the 
sun cannot be obtained simultaneously at the 
same place, and during the necessary interval 
of time the conditions may have altered. If 
one could be sure that there was no systematic 
change of condition with time the casual varia- 
tions could be ehminated by taking the average 
of a large number of observations, but the value 
of p is known to change during the day, for 
the maximum of the solar radiation reaching 
the earth is not as well marked at noon, when 
the sun is highest, as it ought to be, since the 
curve is almost fiat during the midday hours. 

(h.) Value of the Solar Constant — There 
is not space to set out in detail how these 
difficulties have been met, it must suffice to 
say that Abbott and Fowl©,^ after long and 
careful work, have given the value of the 
constant as 1*93 gramme-calories per square 
centimetre per minute, and their value is 
generally accepted by those most competent to 
form an ophxion as reliable. For meteorological 
purposes, avoiding decimals, we may take it 
as 2 g.o. It win be shown further on that the 
value of the constant can barely exceed 2 g.o. 

* Sec *' Solar Constant, Measurement of.” Abl^t 
and Fowl®, Anmis th$ Astrophysical Oosermtioni 

f f the SmUhmn^n Washinffton, 1908, U, ; 

918, iff. 
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To obtain the mean for the surface of the 
earth we must divide by 4, since the whole 
surface of the earth, assumed to be a sphere, 
is 47 rr 2 , and the flat surface on which the same 
pencil of solar rays would fall perpendicularly 
is irr^. Thus the mean value is -5 g.c. per sq. 
cm. per minute. For meteorological purposes 
a more convenient unit is the day, and the 
value *5 g.c. per minute gives 720 c.g. per sq. 
cm. per day. In other units this is 3009*6 
joules per sq. cm. per day, or 34-8 milliwatts 
per sq. cm. The following approximate equi- 
valents are useful, but it must be remembered 
that nearly half of the solar heat is reflected 
by the atmosphere and does no useful work. 

The average solar heat received at the outer 
surface of the atmosphere per day is capable 
of raising by 1° 0. the temperature of a layer 
of water covering the whole earth 720 cm. 
thick (23-62 ft.), of melting a layer of ice 9 cm. 
thick (3-54 in.), of evaporating at atmospheric 
temperatures a layer of water 12-2 mm. thick 
(-48 in.). It would raise the temperature of 
the whole atmosphere about 3® C., or if the 
whole supply took the form of kinetic energy 
it would impart to the air a velocity of 33 
metres per second (73 miles per hour). 

It may be added here that the maximum 
energy of the solar radiation occurs at a wave- 
length of about *5 /U (^ = *001 mm.). 

§ (2) The Constants of Atmosphebio 
Radiation, (i.) Effective jRadiafi(m.~~In con- 
sidering the meteorological aspect of radiation 
it is desirable to know the quantity of radiant 
energy that a- given mass of dry air at a 
definite temperature and pressure can give 
out. So many difficulties are met with in 
determining this quantity and the figures 
that have been given are so discordant that 
no attempt can be made at the present time 
to give authoritative values. By “ dry air ” the 
mixture of the permanent gases of the atmo- 
sphere is meant ; the effect of water vapour, 
which is very important, must be considered 
separately. Of the permanent gases carbonic 
acid, though small as a percentage of the 
whole, has most effect on the radiation. 

Consider, then, the radiation from one 
gramme of dry air. But firstly, since great con- 
fusion has arisen from neglect of this point, what 
is meant by radiation must be clearly defined. 
By the theory of exchanges a body is giving 
out the same radiation whatever be the nature 
of its surroundings, the change from an en- 
closure at the temperature of liquid air to one 
at the temperature of boiling water makes no 
difference, so long as the condition of the radiat- 
ing body itself remains unchanged. Radiation 
is used in this sense in the following remarks. 
But the temperature of the surroundings 
makes a great difference to the radiant energy 
received by the body and therefore to its 
change of temperature, which depends on the 


difference between what it is giving out and 
what it is receiving. This difference has 
loosely been called “ radiation ” in some cases. 
It is measured by the change of temperature 
it causes and in the following remarks it is 
called “ net ” or “ effective ” radiation. 

(ii.) Radiation from the Air.— -Consider then 
a gramme of air and assume, as we may 
do with so small a unit, that the radiation 
given out by one part of it is not absorbed 
by any other part. Such a mass of air is 
giving out radiation equally on all sides, 
upwards, downwards, horizontally, and in all 
intermediate directions. In this respect its 
radiation is unlike that of the sun, where the 
rays that reach the earth arc in one direction 
only. It is required to measure this radiation 
and there are various ways in which an attempt 
to do so can be made. We will consider the 
meteorological methods. If the gramme of 
air could be placed in such a position that it 
was losing heat by radiation alone and we 
could measure the rate at which its tempera- 
ture was falling, we should, knowing also its 
temperature, be able to find the constant in 
question, for the mass multiplied by the specific 
heat at constant pressure, multiplied by the 
fall of temperature, gives the loss of heat, and 
this is equal to the net loss by radiation in the 
same time. 

No small mass of air is precisely in this 
condition, but the lower strata of the atmo- 
sphere, say, for example, the stratum lying 
between the heights of one and two metres 
above the ground, cool rapidly on still, clear 
nights, and the rate of cooling can be 
measured. On the assumption made that the 
cooling is entirely due to radiation, an 
assumption that, as we shall show below, can 
hardly be justified, the rate of cooling gives 
the net radiative loss from the stratum. But 
to determine the constant the actual radiation 
is required. If the curve for a still, clear 
night given by an ordinary thermograph be 
examined, a rapid fall of temperature about 
the time of sunset will be noticed, and it will 
be seen that the curve seems to approach a 
horizontal asymptote. The temperature de- 
noted by this asymptote is taken as the 
equivalent radiative temperature of the 
surrounding stratum of air, and from a 
knowledge of that temperature and the 
constant of radiation the whole radiation 
from the stratum can be determined. But 
it must be remembered that the vertical 
component is the only effective radiation, 
and this occurs from both sides of the stratum, 
it is directed upwards as wafi as downwards. 
The horizontal component is not effective, it 
is only the interchange of equal quantities of 
radiant energy between bodies at the same 
temperature, i.e, between different parts of 
the same stratum. 
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The method is not satisfactory {vide a paper by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gold, R. Met. Soc. .7. vol. xxxix. 
No. 108, p. 253), and the reasons for this are prob- 
ably twofold. 

The assumption that the air is changing its tempera- 
ture under the action of radiation alone is a very 
doubtful one. In England at least very low tempera- 
tures at night do not occur unless there is a good cover- 
ing of snow on the ground, and preferably of light 
fleecy snow. Thus at Benson, Oxfordshire, on 
February 5, 1917, at 1 a.m. the thermometer stood 
at 28'^ F. with a cloudy sky and 2J inches of light 
freshly fallen snow on the ground. By 7.30 a.m. 
the sky had cleared and the temperature had fallen 
to — 4‘^ F., both temperatures being screen tempera- 
tures at 4 feet above the ground. It seems very 
unlikely that this unusually low temperature, which 
is not likely to occur once in fifty years, and the 
equally unusual rate of fall, were due entirely to the 
special radiative quality of the air on that morning ; 
it is much more likely that it was in large part due 
to the snow forming a non-conducting blanket to 
the earth and so preventing the heat stored in the 
earth from maintaining the temperature of the air. 

If this be so, then under ordinary oircumstances 
part of the change of temperature in the stratum 
considered depends on the heat flow from the ground. 

The second reason is this. If the radiating power 
of the atmosphere, which wo may call the emissivity, 
is largo, so also by Kirohoff’s law is the absorbing 
power ; hence if the air is giving out much radiation 
it is also absorbing the radiation from the ground and 
the neighbouring strata freely, and the result of an 
increased emissivity is not very marked on the net 
radiation. It follows that any error made in estimat- 
ing the tict radiation and expressed as a percentage 
error is largtdy incr(‘ascd when expressed as a per- 
centage error on the emissivity. 

But tho mothod has one advantage. The 
amount of water va{)Our present in the layer 
of air, the radiation of which is being observed, 
is known, and this amount may have an im- 
portant influenoe on the result. 

There is a second meteorologioal method 
which on the whole is more sati^actory. A 
radiometer is used which gives the net loss of 
energy from a black surface to the sky at night. 
By the Stefan-Boltmann law that the actual 
radiation is proportional to the fourth power 
of the temperature measured on the ab^lute 
scale, aiiid a knowledge of Stefan’s constant, 
the whole radiation from the blackened surface 
is known. Subtracting from this the net 
radiation that is measured by the radiometer 
we obtain the value of the return radiation 
from the sky. F*or England with a clear sky 
the average for this quantity lic^ somewhere 
in tli© neighbourhood of 600 gramme-calories 
per day. We know within about 1® C. the 
mean temperature of the air over England 
up to a height where the p^ure is less than 
60 mb., and the emissi^ty must be such 
that fh© total downward radiation may 
agree with the observed value. By this 
means an approximate value can be calculated. 
Mr. 1m F. Richardson, using some observations 


by A. Angstrom, made on Mount Whitney, 
California, on a clear dry night (Aug. 11, 1913), 
has calculated that a layer of dry air equi- 
valent to an additional pressure of one milli- 
bar absorbs *00151 of a pencil of long-wave 
radiation passing through it perpendicularly. 
His precise statement is “ the absorptivity per 
density j may be defined by the statement 
that a fraction jpdl of incident parallel radia- 
tion is absorbed in passing through a length 
dl of dry clear air, where y = l-48 x 10“^ (cm.^ 
grm.-^) ” {Weather Prediction hy Numerical 
Process, Camb. Press, pp. 50 and 54). 

The calculation is to some extent uncertain 
because the radiation is coming from all 
directions. The radiation for the same small 
solid angle falling on a surface perpendicular 
to the rays is least for the zenith, greatest 
for a horizontal direction where it reaches 
the full radiation from a black body at the 
temperature of the air at the surface. 

A better way would be to make observations 
on the radiation from the zenith alone and 
base the calculation on them. Some observa- 
tions have been made at the Meteorological 
Office Observatory at Benson, but lead to no 
definite conclusion. 

The objection to this method is that the water 
contents of the atmosphere lying above the place of 
observation are in general unknown, and have to be 
inferred from tho vapour pressure at the surface at 
the time of observation. Such inference is unsafe ; 
it may hold for average conditions, but is doubtful 
for the individual case. 

Much uncertainty prevails as to the value of the 
absorption coefficient for air containing given 
quantities of moisture both with regard to solar and 
terrestrial radiation. It is almost certain that in 
tho case of long- wave radiation the coefficient 
increases with increasing moisture, and Anders 
AngstrSm in tho paper quoted above found a close 
connection between the effective radiation at night 
and the humidity at the place and the time. With 
regard to solar radiation the readings of the black 
bulb thermometer in vacuo obtained by Scott’s 
first expedition to the Antarctic were very high even 
when compared with similar instruments in the 
tropics. This may have been due to diffuse reflection 
from the snow and ice, but it seems more likely and 
mom in accordance with other experience to suppose 
that the low temperature insures a low water content 
In the overlying air and that, therefore, more solar 
radiation is transmitted notwithstanding the low 
altitude of the sun- 

It may be added that the wave-length of 
maximum energy for the earth’s radiation is 
about 10 {A {’01 mm.). 

§ (3) Thb Effect of Radiation upon 
Atmosphebic Tempebatures. (i.) Tempera^ 
tur$ Distribution.^T^hQ part played by radia- 
tion in the distribution of temperature in the 
vertioal direction in the atmosphere is more 
or less uncertain, as so many other factors 
are involved, but it must be considerable- The 
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facts about this distribution as they have been 
estabhshed by observations in the last twenty 
years are these. 

There is a steady fall ^ of temperature with 
height, called the lapse rate, up to a certain 
level, and above that level the temperature 
remains nearly constant up to the greatest 
heights that have been reached, that is to 
about 20 km. or 12^ miles. 

The lower part of the atmosphere, called 
the troposphere, in which the lapse rate is 
found, reaches to about 10*5 km. in the latitude 
of England, but to 16 or more kilometres over 
the Eq.uator. It is in general sharply differen- 
tiated from the upper part, called the strato- 
sphere, which is often a few degrees warmer 
than the top of the troposphere. The height 
of the boundary varies with the latitude, being 
greatest in the equatorial and tropical regions, 
lowest in high latitudes. The temperature 
of the stratosphere also depends on the 
latitude; it is as low as -80° C. over the 
Equator, but 30 higher or - 50° C. about over 
England. Thus the lowest natural tempera- 
tures ever observed are not found in the polar 
regions, but high up over the Equator, where 
solar radiation is most intense. 

(ii.) ’Solar Radiation . — We can to some 
extent trace the radiation from the time it 
arrives from the sun until it is radiated 
back as long-wave radiation from the earth 
and atmosphere to space. It is estimated 
that from one-third to one-half of the solar 
energy is reflected by diffuse reflection from 
the clouds and air, and is therefore without 
efiect so far as the earth is concerned. Taking 
the value of the solar constant as *5 gramme- 
calorie per minute as the average amount 
that falls on 1 square centimetre parallel to 
the earth’s surface at the outer surface of the 
atmosphere, this gives 720 g.c. per day, of 
which we may suppose 320 are reflected and 
the remaining 400 used in warming the air 
and the earth’s surface. Obviously what is 
received from the sun must be in the long-run 
radiated out again, and hence we have about 


400 g.c. per day radiated to space by the 
earth and atmosphere. 

• ^ See “Atmosphere, Thermodynamics of/” § (5). 


The next quantity in the course of the radia- 
tion that can be measured is the amount of 
solar energy falling on a square centimetre 
of the earth’s surface. Self-recording instru- 
ments to measure this are in use at various 
stations, but they are not sufflciently numerous 
to give a mean for the whole earth. The 
amount naturally depends on the latitude ; 
the value for London, which includes the 
scattered solar radiation from the sky, is about 
200 g.c. per day (195 for a three years’ average). 
In Washington the value is about 360. 
Washington is in latitude 38*53, and half the 
earth’s surface is included between the latitude 
of 30 N. and 30 S. Washington ought, therefore, 
to receive less radiation from the sun than the 
general mean value which at the outer surface 
of the atmosphere is taken as 400. If the 
mean at the earth’s surface is more than 350 
a very small quantity is left for the amount 
absorbed by the air. This is one of the many 
discrepancies that are at present unexplained. 

This amount, the heat given to the earth’s 
surface by the sun, whatever it may be, is 
given back to the air, but only partly in the 
form of radiation. The solar rays on reaching 
the earth take the form of heat, and this heat 
passes back partly by contact with the air, 
for, on the whole, the mean temperature of 
the earth’s surface is above that of the air 
in contact with it ; partly by the evaporation 
of water from the surface and the return of 
the heat required to evaporate the water as 
latent heat where the vapour is condensed to 
form rain or snow ; and partly by the net or 
effective radiation from the earth to the sky. 

(iii.) Radiation from the Earth . — ^This latter 
quantity seems to have been first measured 
by Maurer in 1887, A more recent and very 
valuable determination was made by Anders 
Angstrom at Bassour in Algeria in the summer 
of 1912, and in California in 1913. The 
following values are adapted from Angstrom’s 
paper (“ A Study of the Radiation of the 
Atmosphere,” Smithsonian Miscellaneous Col- 
lections, vol Ixv. No. 3, p. 16) : 


Considering that these values are obtained 
by the us© of different instruments at different 
heights and temperatures there is very good 


Observer. 

Date. 

Place. 

Height. 

Mean Value. 

Maurer 

June 

Zurich 

feet. 

1,624 

g.c. per day. 

184 

Pemter ' . . . 

Feb. 

Sonnbllck 

10,160 

289 

Pemter 

Feb. 

Sonnbliok 

10,160 

217 

Homer 

Aug 

liOjosee 


246 

Exner 

Sonnbliok 

10,200 

274 

K. Angstrom . 

May to Nov. 

Upsala 

609 

223 

Lo Surdo . 

Sept, 

Naplc® 

98 

262 

A. Angstriira . 

July to Sept. 

Algeria 

3,630 

260 , 


Net radiation from the earth to the sky on clear nights. 
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agreement. They do not represent the general 
average because they were made on nights 
selected for their clearness ; on cloudy nights 
the net radiation is very small; on a few 
occasions now and then it may even be 
negative. The general average for the whole 
earth and the whole year is about 100 g.c. 
per day. The radiation is going on by day 
just as by night, but by day if a black body 
is used to measure it, it is influenced by 
diffuse radiation from the sun. If a body 
like glass is used, which is pervious to those 
solar rays which have already passed through 
the atmosphere, the net long wave radiation 
by day between the glass and the clear sky 
is plainly apparent. 

It has already been pointed out that this 
net radiation is simply the difference between 
that which the earth is giving out and that 
which it is receiving from the hemisphere of 
sky. It has been found that at ordinary 
temperatures both the earth and sea radiate 
very nearly as full radiators and at 283 a., 
the mean temperature of London, a full 
radiator gives out 711 g.c. per sq. cm. per day. 
Assuming the outward radiation to be about 
100 g.c. per day, this loaves for England 
about 600 g.c. as the return radiation and 
reflection from the air. Observations made at 
Benson on the radiation from the sky agree 
closely with this value. 

The further course of the radiant energy 
cannot be measured directly, but it may be 
inferred, as stated above, that about 400 g.c. 
per sq. cm. jKsr day leave the outer limit of 
the atmosphere. Stellar and planetary radia- 
tion and the amount of heat coming from the 
interior of the earth are, compared with the 
solar radiation, so small that they may be 
neglected. 

(iv.) Transference of Heat . — ^The question 
naturaUy arises as to what part radiation 
plays in the ourious distribuMon of tem- 
perature in the vertical direction in the 
atmosphere, but no certain conclusion can be 
reached. Heat mov^ vertically in the 
atmosphere by three other means besides 
radiation. These means are (1) convection, 
by which heat is disseminate upwards. 
This is notably the case when the solid surface 
of the earth is warmed by strong sunshine 
and an adiabatic lapse rate established above 
it for a few hours in the afternoon, extending 
upwards to perhaps two and very rarely to 
three kilometres’ height. It is also the case 
in bunder-storms and torrential rains, but 
these phmomena are the exception and not 
the mh. Secondly, by the latent heat of 
bondensa^on, where the water vapour formed 
by evaporation of water at the earth’s surface 
^ain becomes water in the form of clouds 
and min. Thk carries the sokr heat from 
the earth to the strata where rain is formed. 


In temperate climates this is from one to 
three kilometres’ height, more in the tropics. 
The precise amount of heat so carried is easily 
calculated when the rainfall is known. 

The third process is not so easy to follow, 
and it carries heat downwards. Owing to the 
action of the wind a continual interchange of 
masses of air between different levels is always 
in progress. The process has been called 
“mixing,” “stirring,” “turbulence,” and, in 
German, “ Maasenaustausch.” Inasmuch as 
the potential temperature (that is the tempera- 
ture after the air has been brought adiabatic - 
ally to a standard pressure) in general increases 
with height the interchange of air masses in 
a vertical direction must cause a flow of heat 
downwards. It is obvious that thoroughly 
mixing the atmosphere would produce an 
adiabatic lapse rate throughout, that is, would 
raise the temperature of the lower strata and 
lower that of the upper. The numerical 
measure of this flow of heat is uncertain ; it 
must vary widely under different circumstances 
and with height ; Dr. W. Schmidt of Vienna 
gives it as 60 g.c. per day per sq. cm. at two 
kilometres for Europe (“Der Massen-Aus- 
tausch bci der ungeordneten Stromung in freer 
Luft und seine Folgen,” Akad. Wise. Wien 
Ber.^ Abteilung 11a, 126. Band, 6. Heft, p. 25). 

Since no systematic change of temperature is 
taking place in any stratum of the atmosphere 
the total flow of heat across concentric surfaces 
of equal pressure or equal altitude must for the 
year and for the whole earth be zero. This is 
probably true also for any sufficiently extended 
area such as Europe, and for periods such as 
a couple of months or so at times when the 
seasonal change of temperature is small. Thus, 
if we could sum up the total flow of heat duo 
to the three causes enumerated above,. the 
balance required to equate the value to zero 
would be the amount due to radiation. Now 
aU. three causes bring heat to the lower strata, 
say 0 “ 4 km., so also does solar radiation, 
hence the layer of air from 0 to 6 km. must 
be losing more heat by its own radiation 
outwards than it is receiving from the radia- 
tion of the earth and the layers above it. 
This is confirmed by a theoretical investigation 
dealing with long wave radiation (see M. 
MH. Boc. J. vol. xlvi. No. 194), according to 
which the lower strata from 1 to 6 km. are 
some 20° C, above their radiative equilibrium 
temperature. 

Above six kilometres neither convection nor 
the oondensation of vapour can bring much 
heat to the atmosphere, and hence the flow 
of heat downwards from these strata due to 
mixing of masses of air must be balanced 
by the supply of heat by radiation, solar and 
long wave, to the upper strata. Since the 
mixing must tend towards a purely adiabatic 
lapse rat© throughout the atmosphere, and such 
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a rate is never reached for any extensive area 
or time, the effect of radiation taken alone must 
he towards a more isothermal condition than 
actually exists. Probably radiation produces 
the isothermal condition of the stratosphere, 
but why there should be so distinct a division 
between the troposphere and stratosphere is 
not apparent. 

§ (4) The Effect of Radiation upon the 
Mean Temperature of the Earth and upon 
Climate, (i.) Temperature of the Earth. — 
The earth must radiate out exactly the same 
heat that it receives from the sun, and it is an 
interesting but difficult problem to ascertain 
at what precise mean temperature this will 
occur. The Stefan -Boltzmann law of radiation 
states that the intensity of the radiation from 
a full radiator, very commonly called a “ black 
body,” is proportional to the fourth power of 
its absolute temperature. The earth and sea 
have been found, by experiment, to radiate 
almost as freely as a full radiator, and the 
mean temperature of the earth’s surface is 
not far from 288° absolute, at which tempera- 
ture the radiation to the hemisphere of sky is 
763 gramme-calories per square centimetre 
of surface per day. The solar constant cannot 
exceed, though it may be less than, this 
amount, which is equivalent to *529 gramme- 
calories per sq. om. per minute as an average 
for the whole earth or 2-12. g.o. per sq. cm. 
per minute for a surface exposed at right 
angles to the solar rays. Abbott and Fowle’s 
value is just under 2 gramme -calories, actually 
1*93 g.c. (see § (1) (ii.}). Strictly, we are not 
justified in calculating the earth’s radia- 
tion as proportional to the fourth x^wer 
of the mean temperature ,* the mean of the 
fourth power of the temperatures ought to be 
obtained, but the error so caused can hardly 
exceed 1 per cent. Abbott and Fowle state, ^ 
and their conclusion is borne out by other 
considerations, that, on a mean for the whole 
earth, a largo percentage of the solar heat, 
probably some 37 per cent, is reflected back 
to space and has no effect. Thus 63 per cent 
or 481 g.c. per sq. cm. per day are available 
for warming the earth ; but other observers 
tend to reduce this figure. If we take 400 
g.c. per sq. om. per day effective solar energy, 
this amount must be radiated by the earth 
and the equivalent radiative temperature is 
245° a. (-28° C. or -18-4° F.). For 600 
g.c. per cm.^ per day it would be 260° a. 
This does not mean that the mean tem- 
perature of the air is 245° a. — it is about 
256° — but only that the total radiative energy 
that leaves the outer surface of the atmo- 
sphere, excluding reflected solar radiation, 
is just that which a full radiator, at 245° a. 
would give out. The difference between 245° 

» AnmU cT the Astrophyeioal Obsermtion of the 
Smithsonian instUniei Waslungton, 1908. 


and 288°, the mean temperature of the earth, 
is readily explained. A very thick layer of 
isothermal gas radiates from both its faces 
as a full radiator at the same temperature 
would do. The atmosphere is not quite 
thick enough to meet this condition, though 
it is nearly so, and it is not isothermal. The 
best observations 2 show, as we have seen 
in § (3) (iii ), that the atmosphere radiates 
downwards about 600 g.c., the- equivalent 
radiative temperature of which is 271° a. 
(-2° C.), and this temperature we know 
is the mean at a height of about 3 km. 
The outward vertical radiation above must 
be much less because the upper layers are at 
a much lower temperature. Over England 
the upper fifth part of the atmosphere has a 
mean temperature of 222° a. Over the whole 
earth the mean for this upper fifth is probably 
well below 210° a. A mean of 246° a. is met 
with a little over half way through the mass 
of the atmosphere. Thus there is nothing 
unreasonable in ascribing as low a value as 
400 g.c., the amount corresponding to the 
mean temperature of 245° a., to the outward 
radiation. A “ black ” or grey ” sphere 
subject to solar radiation at the distance of 
the earth should be at a temperature of 
about 284° a., and thus the temperature of 
the earth is not far from what might be ex- 
pected from first principles. 

It has been commonly asserted that the 
mean temperature of the earth is raised by 
the special property of the atmosphere whicja 
transmits readfiy the short-wave solar radia- 
tion and hinders the return of the long-wave 
radiation from the earth. This may be so, but 
it is somewhat doubtful. For, in the first place, 
the actual mean temperature, 288° a, does not 
differ appreciably from the value 284° a. which 
apparently would be attained under a solar 
radiation of 720 g.c. per sq. cm. per day if 
there wore no atmosphere at all. Beoondly, 
if we consider the effect of a layer of air 
in the upper strata becoming a full absorber 
of radiation of all wave-lengths, and there- 
fore by Kirchhoff’s law a full radiator, it is 
apparent that it would have a mean tem- 
perature of 284° a., for it could have no 
effective radiation downwards, and the 
temperature of the underlying layers could 
not on the whole be loss than this. They 
would, in fact, under radiation alone be at a 
temperature of 284° a,, for they would be in 
the position of a body inside a closed iso- 
thermal surface. 

(ii.) Radiation and ClimaU. — ^The effect of 
radiation upon climate is more readily intel- 
ligible and does not present so many dimculties 
as the other parts of the subject. 

* Smithsonian Uisc. CoU, vol. 65, Ko. S, Washing- 
ton, 1915. pbe/r Me QeymstroMma dm Aimo^hiriy 
von Andsrs ln|^tr5m. 
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At either equinox on the Equator at midday, 
apart from absorption by the atmosphere, we 
have already stated that 2 g.c. per minute of 
solar energy fall on each horizontal square 
centimetre. The sun is only overhead for 
a short time, but it is easy to see that the 
average amount per minute through the 24 
hours is 2/7r per minute, or very nearly 916 g.c. 
per day. For the equinox in any other latitude 
wo must multiply 916 by the cosine of the 
latitude. 

But the mean for the whole year in any 
latitude is by no moans proportional to the 
cosine of that latitude on account of the 
obliquity of the ecliptic, and using a table 
by Hann, who quotes Angot, we get the 
following values of the mean daily solar 
radiation for each 10® latitude circle ; 


Latitude 

Mean daily 

0 

10" 

20" 

30" 

40° 

solar radiation . 

916 

903 

865 

806 

726 

Latitude 

Mean daily 

60" 

60° 

70" 

i 80° 

90° 

solar radiation . 

028 

621 

434 

393 

380 


This takes no account of the absorption of 
the atmosphere or diffuse reflection. In 
discussing climate it can hardly matter what 
the absorption is, because it can matter little 
if the heat is communicated directly to the 
air by being absorbed, or indirectly by first 
heating the ground or sea. But the amount 
reflected is of conseq\ience, and presumably it 
is greater when the rays are oblique. 

The following mean annual temperatures on 
• the absolute scale for each 10® of latitude arc 
also taken from Hann’s Meteorology. They 
refer to the northern hemisphere. 


Latitude 

0 

10° 

20° 

30° 

40“ 

Temp. Abs. . 
Radiation ptT sq. 

289“ 

300° 

298° 

293° 

287“ 

cm. . 

m 

898 

874 

817 

752 

I.iatitude 

50° 

60° 

70“ 

80° 

90° 

T«rap, Aim , , 
Radiation per »q. 

279° 

272° 

263“ 

1 

256° 

263° 

cm, . 

672 

607 

531 

476 

454 


Below in the third line is placed the radiation 
per day for one square centimetre at the 
temperature shown in the Un© above. If the 
solar heat were strictly confined to the latitude 
belt in wMoh it is received, that is, if there 
were no convection of heat by wind or water 
the equivalent radiative temperature of each 
bdit would have to be proportional to the 
fourth root of the number of gramme-calories 
aligned per sq. cm. to that particular belt. 
That is, the numbers in the first table should 
be proportioiml to the corrmponding radia- 


tion per sq. cm. shown in the second table. 
Tested by this criterion, the mean temperatures 
of the polar belts are distinctly too high, and if 
the solar heat received in any latitude were re- 
duced to allow for absorption and reflection the 
excess would be increased. It is also otherwise 
apparent that a large supply of heat must be 
carried from lower to higher latitudes by 
currents of air and water, but we cannot use 
the figures given above to calculate the amount 
for two reasons. The amount of radiation 
from the earth and air to space in any locality 
does not depend only on the temperature of 
the earth’s surface in that locality, the 
temperature of the upper layers of air and the 
absorbing power of the air come into the 
account. Also the absorbing power of the 
air for radiation is different for different 
latitudes on account of the greater water 
contents of the atmosphere in the hotter 
regions of the earth, so that the amounts 
directly received by the earth in each lati- 
tude belt are in error if calculated upon the 
assumption of a uniform absorption coefficient. 

However, the dependence of climate upon 
latitude, which means, of course, upon solar 
radiation, is one of the primary facts of 
human knowledge, and the figures quoted 
above show a certain proportionality between 
the fourth power of the mean temperature and 
the mean radiation received from the sun. 

The same rule holds for the change from 
winter to summer, but the three months of 
each season are hardly long enough for the 
temperature to adjust itself to the radiative 
conditions. This is notably the case near 
large bodies of water, and the western coasts 
both of Europe and America from 46° to 60° 
N. lat. owe thoir mild climate and their small 
change between summer and winter to the 
prevailing westerly winds and the large oceans 
to the West. w w 


RADIATION, THE MEASUREMENT OF 
SOLAR, SKY, NOCTURNAL, AND 
8TELIAR 

1. The Measurement of Solar Radiation 

§ (1) iNTRODtJOTORY STATEMENT. — The 
measurement of thermal radiation from the 
sun, and from celestial bodies in general, is a 
field which is quite undeveloped and the 
importance of which cannot be foretold. 
Animal and vegetable life exists primarily 
because of thermal and photochemical activity 
induced by the radiations emanating from a 
neighbouring sun. We are therefor© vitally 
oonoemed with the question of the constancy 
of the radiation from our sun. A continual 
fluctuation in the emissivity of the sun is 
to be expected, and, if the terrestrial atmo- 
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spheric transmission were more constant, this 
fluctuation in solar radiation could, no doubt, 
be recorded to the minute. But, limited as 
we are in our ability to eliminate the dis- 
turbing causes in making the measurements, 
perhaps the best that we can expect, for the 
present at least, is to record great fluctuations 
in the value of the solar constant of radiation 
and determine whether or not there is any 
regulaxity or periodicity in these fluctuations. 
This will establish a level of values, and our 
successors of one hundred or more years hence 
(if not at an earlier date, and if interested in 
the subject) will be able to determine to what 
extent, and in what spectral radiation qualities, 
solar radiation differs from that of the present. 

Measurements of stellar radiation show that 
red stars have a much greater emissivity (are 
losing heat faster) than stars of the solar type. 
It is therefore interesting to speculate on the 
terrestrial conditions that will ensue when 
(and if) the sun emits, relatively at least, more 
infra red and less visible radiation than obtains 
at present. 

In the meantime the observational data 
accumulated may perhaps be correlated and 
utihsed (as, indeed, is already being attempted) 
in predicting conditions of the weather. 

§ (2) The Intensity of Solar Radiation 
AT THE Earth’s Surface.^ — The solar radiation 
intensities most commonly recorded in meteoro- 
logical journals generally pertain to a given 
station, for a given date. They are useful for 
purposes of comparison, and may be obtained 
by means of simple apparatus. 

One instrument frequently used for this 
purpose is the Angstrdm (4) ® compensated 
pyrheliometer. This device consists of two 
thin blackened manganin strips, the one of 
which is exposed to (and hence warmed by) 
solar radiation. The other strip is shielded 
from solar radiation and is heated electrically 
to the temperature of the exposed strip. 
Equality of temperature is determined by 
thermojunctions attached to the manganin 
strips and connected with a galvanometer. 
From a knowledge of the area exposed to 
radiation and the electrical data, the value of 
the solar radiation intensity is obtained in 
absolute value, which is usually expressed 
in gr.-cal per cm.® per min. The Marvin 
pyrheliometer (9), which consists of a resistance 
thermometer and a heating coil embedded 
in a disc of silver, is used in a similar manner 
to measure solar radiation. 

A dynamic method of observing the intensity 
of solar radiation consists in noting the rate 
of rise in temperature of a mercury in glass 
thermometer, the bulb of which is embedded 
in a disc of copper or silver such as, for example, 

} See also articles " Eadlatlon and “Radiant 
Heat and its Spectrum Distribution.” 

* Reference are given in the Bibliography at end 


the silver disc pyrheliometer described by 
Abbot (3, 5). A paper by Whipple (10) 
describes and gives illustrations of various 
types® of instruments for measuring solar 
radiation. Instructive and important data 
on solar radiation intensities are being ob- 
tained, and in concluding this part of the 
discussion it is of interest to note the great 
seasonal variability of the intensity of solar 
radiation. For the central latitude of the 
U.S.A. Kimball (28) shows that the maximum 
solar radiation at perpendicular incidence 
varies from T37 gram - calories per minute 
per square centimetre in January to 1*5 gram- 
calories in May and September. The total 
radiation on a horizontal surface, with a 
clear sky, varies from 0*77 gram-calories per 
minute in December to 1*55 gram-calories in 
June. Clouds nearly in Hne with the sun, but 
not obscuring it, increase the radiation by 
about 0*15 gram- calories. 

The use of daylight and artificial light is 
increasing in dye fading and other photo- 
chemical tests. In a recent investigation by 
Coblentz and Kahler (13) of the component 
radiations from the sun and from a quartz- 
mercury vapour lamp, it was shown that there 
is no marked difference in the total ultra-violet 
radiation of wave-lengths less than about 
0-4 fi from these two sources. However, the 
spectral quality of the ultra-violet (the energy 
distribution) is entirely different. The ultra- 
violet of the solar spectrum terminates at 
about 0*3 /4. On the other hand, in the quartz- 
mercury vapour lamp, the ultra-violet com- 
ponent of wave-lengths less than 0-3 jn is about 
20 per cent of the total ultra-violet component 
radiation from this lamp. 

§ (3) The Solar Constant of Eadiation. 
— By solar constant is meant the intensity 
of solar radiation (usually expressed in gr.- 
cal. -cm.-®, min.“^) in free space, at the earth’s 
mean solar distance. The deterniination of 
this constant involves (a) an accurate 
measurement of the solar radiation intensity 
at the earth’s surface, and (b) an accurate 
estimation of the losses in intensity suffered 
by the solar rays, in passing through the earth’s 
atmosphere. 

The first step in the determination of this 
constant is to measure the solar radiation 
intensity by means of the silver disc (3, 5) pyr- 
heliometer. This is a secondary instrument 
which was calibrated against a primary stand- 
ard water-flow instrument (viz., a water-flow 
calorimeter of special design). 

^multaneously with the pyrheliometric 
measurements spectrobolometrio energy curves 
are obtained of the sun. From these spectral 
energy curves of the sun at different altitudes 
the atmospherio trsnsmisdon curve for sll 


^ ^ ‘‘Radiant Heat and 
its Spectrum Dfelbutloa/* 
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wave-lengths is determined ; and from these 
two sets of observations it is possible to com- 
pute the solar radiation as it would be outside 
the terrestrial atmosphere. 

This method of determining the solar con- 
stant of radiation was introduced by Langley, 
and the numerical values obtained therewith 
are perhaps the first to command the confi- 
dence of experimenters. The fault to be 
found with other determinations, which differ 
from each other by almost 100 per cent (16), 
no doubt lies in an inaccurate estimate of the 
amount of solar radiation lost in passing 
through the terrestrial atmosphere. 

Recently Abbot (29) and his collaborators 
have worked out a new method of deter- 
mining the solar constant, based upon a rela- 
tion between measurements of sky brightness 
and the above-mentioned spectral transmis- 
sion coefficients. The sky owes its brightness 
to scattering of the solar rays by water vapour, 
etc. The more hazy the sky the greater is 
its brightness and the less is its atmospheric 
transmission. 

The measurement of the atmospheric trans- 
mission coefficients is a long tedious process. 
The measurements of sky brightness are very 
quickly made with a pyranometer (6). They 
were able to work out graphically a relation 
between the atmospheric transmission co- 
efficients and sky brightness, which appears to 
be valid at least for the Smithsonian Station 
at Calama, Peru, thereby greatly shortening 
the time of observing and calculating the 
roHiilts. All that appears necessary is to make 
simultaneous measurements of sky brightness 
and solar mdiation intensities, and determine 
from the graph the corresponding trans- 
mission ooe:^cients. 

The mean value of the solar constant of 
radiation for the epoch 1902-12 (696 obser- 
vations) is 1-93 gr.-oal. (15® C.) per cm.* per 
min. (ho. cil, (3) p. 134). The value of the 
so-called ** solar constant” is in reality not 
a constant, but is subject to variation with 
sunspot activity, ©to. These fluctuations occur 
at irregular intervals and range over i^rhaps 
8 per cent. They are thought to indicate a 
true variability of the sun (16) {loc. ciU (3), 
p. 117). However, no definite periodicity in 
variation in solar radiation intensity htis yet 
been observed (30, 23). 

I (4) ThI TlHflEATtrRB OF THE SnN.-- 
Various attempts have been made to obtain 
an ^timate of the temperature of the effective 
radiating layer of the surface of the sun. The 
usual procedure is to apply the radiation laws 
of a perfect radiator, which of course cannot 
be exactly true for the sun. 

According to these laws the ener^ radiated 
per unit area per second from the surface 
of a perfect radiator at absolute temperature 
T i« equal to yP ergs. 


Wilson (20) compared directly the radiation 
from the sun with that of a black body at a 
known temperature, using Kurlbaum’s value 
of o-=6*3 X 10"® erg. Assuming a zenith trans- 
mission at 71 per cent, he obtained a value of 
5500° 0. for the temperature of the sun. 
Poynting (26) concluded that either Wilson’s 
estimate of zenith transmission is too high or 
Kurlbaum’s value of the coefficient of total 
radiation is too small. This is very inter- 
esting ; for recent work shows that Kurl- 
baum’s original value of (r = 5-3 is about 7 per 
cent too low. 

The most recent value of the effective tem- 
perature of the sun’s radiating layer is by 
Abbot (23). It is based upon the distribution 
of energy in the spectrum of the sun, as it 
would be outside of the terrestrial atmosphere. 
After correcting the holographs for absorption 
by the spectrometer mirrors and the atmo- 
sphere, the wave-length of maximum spectral 
energy is at = 0-470 /x. On the basis of 
the Wien displacement law, using the most 
recent value of A = X„iT = 2885, the effective 
solar temperature is 6140° K., or about 
5870° C. (Abbot used the old value A = 2930 
and obtained 6230° K.) 

On the basis of the fourth power law of total 
radiation we find that, using the coefficient 
(r=5-72xl0-® erg. and the above-mentioned 
value of the solar constant (1*922), the com- 
puted effective solar temperature is about 
5740° K., or about 5470° C. Kurlbaum (24) 
has made measurements with an optical pyro- 
meter, which yielded values of the order of 
5500° C. on the basis of C = 14600 (for a black 
body 0 = 14300, but is higher for a selective 
radiator like platinum). 

In view of the fact that the sun is highly 
selective in its spectral emission, these two 
methods of calculation must indicate tem- 
peratures which are lower than the true 
temperatures. The conclusion to be drawn 
is that the sun’s effective radiating layer is 
roughly comparable with that of a black body 
at about 60()0° K., or about 6700° C. 

II. The Measxtrbmbkt of Sky and 
Nootuenal Radiation 

§ (5) Radiation feom the Earth. — Noc- 
turnal radiation is the expression commonly 
used for describing the loss of thermal radia- 
tion from terrestrial objects to space. The 
name no doubt had its origin from the early 
experiments on the cooling of objects, which is 
best observed at night. Being a low -tem- 
perature radiation, the wave-lengths most 
strongly emitted are in the region of the spec- 
trum greater than 8 fi. In connection with the 
question of the incoming solar radiation it is 
interesting to not© that the outgoing loss in 
nocturnal radiation may amount to 10 per 
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cent of the solar constant. The study of the 
heat interchanges between the earth and the 
sky requires radiometers of novel construc- 
tion and operation. 

§ (6) The Pyrgeometbr. — Angstrom (7) has 
modified the original compensated pyrhelio- 
meter (4) by using polished and blackened 
strips of manganin. On exposure to space 
the dark strip cools more rapidly than the 
light strip, and by heating the dark strip 
electrically to the temperature of the bright 
strip a measure is obtained of the outgoing 
or nocturnal radiation. 

In a recent paper Angstrom (8) describes 
a new modification of the pyrgeometer for 
measuring sky radiation. In the new device 
one strip is covered with platinum black, the 
other is covered with magnesium oxide, which 
has a high diffuse reflecting power (31) for 
luminous rays and a low reflecting power for 
radiation of wave-lengths at 8 to 10 ti. The two 
strips will therefore have practically the same 
emissivity when exposed to nocturnal radi- 
ation. However, as a mechanical protection, 
he covers the device with a hemispherical 
glass vessel. When exposed for measuring 
sky radiation (or solar radiation) the difference 
in emissivity for long wave-length radiation 
does not enter the measurements as it does in 
the Callendar (12) sunshine recorder and in 
the p 3 rranometer (6), in which the heating or 
cooling of the glass cover may introduce errors 
from long-wave radiation. 

§ (7) The Pyrakometbr. — This instrument 
was devised by Abbot and Aldrich (6) for 
measuring sky radiation. The device consists 
essentially of two short strips of blackened 
manganin suitably mounted in the centre of 
a circular nickel-plated block of copper. One 
strip is ten times as thick as the other, and 
hence because of its greater thermal conduc- 
tivity on exposure to radiation the tempera- 
ture rise in the thick strip is less than in the 
thin strip. This is indicated by thermo- 
junctions attached to the back of the strips 
and connected with a galvanometer. After 
again shading the strips, the deflection, which 
was caused by the absorption of radiation, 
is reproduced by heating by means of an 
electric current which is divided between 
these two strips so as to produce equal 
heating effects in each. These receiving strips 
are covered with an optically figured, hollow, 
hemispherical screen of ultra violet crown 
glass which admits direct or scattered solar 
radiation but which prevents the exchange 
of long wave-length radiation between the 
manganin strips and the sky. On removal 
of the glass cover the instrument is useful at 
night for measuring the outgoing or so-called 
nocturnal radiation. 

§ (8) Results of the Measurements.-— i 
Interesting and important data have been I 


obtained with these instruments, although the 
subject is comparatively new. In the dis- 
cussion of the solar constant of radiation atten- 
tion was called to use of measurements of sky 
radiation (29) in determining the transmission 
coefficient of the atmosphere. 

(i.) The Cloud Ejfect . — The blanket effect of 
clouds in preventing nocturnal radiation from 
the earth is a common observance. Because 
of this effect, Humphreys (38) arrives at the 
j conclusion that the intensity of the earth’s 
! outgoing radiation is much greater in middle 
latitudes than it is in equatorial regions. The 
extraordinary effects that result from nocturnal 
I radiation are well illustrated in the book of 
investigations by Barnes (36) on ice formation, 
in which it is shown that the “ anchor ice ” 
formed at the bottom of the St. Lawrence 
river is owing to cooling by radiation. 

(ii.) Humidity Effects . — Interesting data on 
nocturnal radiation as affected by atmospheric 
humidity are given by Angstrom (32). In a 
recent paper by Boutaric (37) it is shown that 
the intensity of nocturnal radiation may be 
expressed as a function of the absolute tem- 
perature of a black radiating surface and the 
vapour pressure in its immediate vicinity. 
The application of such data to horticultural 
problems is well illustrated in an interesting 
paper by Kimball (39), in which it is shown 
that the nocturnal or outgoing radiation from 
the pyrgeometer at 20° C. increased from about 
0-13 gr. cal. for a vapour-pressure of 12 mm,, 
to 0-23 gr. cal. per cm.^ per min. for a 2 mm. 
vapour-pressure. 

III. The Measurement of Stellar 
Radiation 

§ (9) Methods and Results. — Numerous 
attempts have been made to measure the 
radiation from stars. One method of attack- 
ing the problem is by means of photoelectric 
photometry. The instruments and methods 
for this type of (selective) radiometry have 
been developed principally by Stebbins (40), 
who has been very successful in obtaining 
important data on the change in brightness of 
variable stars. By this means he has added 
important data to the subject of variable 
stars. In his earliest work he used a selenium 
photometer, and in his most recent work 
has used a potassium hydride photoelectric 
cell. 

The second method of attack is by means 
of thermal radiometry with non - selective 
receivers. The most recent attempt, by 
Coblentz (43), using thermocouples, has yielded 
some interesting results. Measurements were 
made on 112 celestial objects. It was found 
that red stars emit from two or three rimes 
as much total radiation as blue stars of the 
same visual photometric magnitude. Measure- 
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ments made through a cell of water showed 
that of the total radiation emitted the blue 
stars have about two times as much visible 
radiation as the yellow stars and about three 
times as much visible radiation as the red stars. 
The absolute value of the total radiation re- 
ceived from all the stars is estimated at less 
than 2x10"® gr. cal. per cm.^ per minute. 
From this it appears that if the total radiation 
from all the stars, incident upon 1 cm. were 
collected and conserved, it would require from 
100 to 200 years to raise the temperature of 
1 gr. of water 1° C., whereas the solar rays, 
which reach the earth’s surface, can produce 
the same effect in about 1 minute. 
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Black-bulb in vacuo. See “ Meteorological 
Instruments,” § (27). 

Callendar radiaticjn recorder. See ibid. 

§W " .. , 

Pyrheliometers (Abbot’s, Angstrom s, 
Micholson’s, and silver-disc). See ibid. 
§§ (28)-(30). See also “Radiant Heat 
and its Spectrum Distribution.” 

Radiation in the Atmosphere. See “ Atmo- 
sphere, I’hysics of,” § (0) (iii.). 

Absorption of. See “ Atmosphere, Thermo- 
djmamics of the,” § (10). 

Analysis of, into short and long wave. See 
ibid. § (10). 

Balance of solar and terrestrial. See ibid. 

§ 

Loss of heat by. See ibid. § (24). ^ 

Outflow of, from the earth. See ibid. § (12). 
Relation of distribution of temperature to. 
See ibid. §§ (11), (12). 

Radiation from the Sky: .measurement 
of, by Ether differential radiometer. See 
** Meteorological Instruments,” § (32). 
Radiative Equilibrium in the Atmosphere, 
variation of temperature with height in. 
See “ Atmosphere, Thermodynamics of 
the,” §§(11), (12), Fi0. 14. 

Radio Balance, Callbndar’s. See “ Radiant 
Heat and its Spectrum Distribution,” § (17). 

Radio Integrator. See “ Radiant Heat and 
its Spectrum Distribution,” § (10). 
Radiometer, Bines’, ether differential See 
Meteorological Instruments,” § (32). 
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RADIO-MICROMETER AND SOME OTHER 
INSTRUMENTS DEPENDING UPON 
QUARTZ FIBRES 

§ (1) The Instrument. — The radio -micro- 
meter ^ is an instrument designed and con- 
structed by the writer for measuring minute 
amounts of radiation as heat, and its special 
feature, besides great deiicacy, is its freedom 
from disturbance by adventitious heat or by 
magnetic changes outside. Its disadvantage 
is the necessity for a quiet and level support, 
so that it cannot be moved to follow a source 
of radiation except slowly in azimuth. Its 
extreme delicacy of construction requires more 
than ordinary skill on the part of the user. 

It consists of a thermoelectric circuit 
suspended in a fairly strong and uniform 
magnetic field due to a permanent magnet. 
The circuit is composed of two extremely 
delicate thermoelectric bars soldered to a 
heat-receiving disc or strip of two or three 
square millimetres at one end and to a single 
long narrow loop of highly conducting copper 
or silver wire at the other end ; the circuit 
so formed is attached to the end of a capillary 
tube of glass carrying a mirror, and the 
whole is supported by a delicate quartz fibre. 
As the thermoelectric bars may have magnetic 
properties, they are screened from the magnet 
as far as possible by being surrounded by a 
mass of soft iron not less than 5 millimetres 
distant from the magnet and contained within 
an exterior block of brass. The figure shows 
two vertical sections through the axis of the 



circuit, one horizontal section through the 
middle of the loop and one through the mirror, 
from which all that is essential will be made clear. 

Theoretical considerations show that if 
magnetic damping and Peltier effect are 
overlooked, the l^st proportions are found 
when both the resistance and moment of 
inertia of the loop are equal to the correspond- 
ing values of the thermoelectric bars, and 
that the stronger the field the greater the 
sensitivity. As, however, the field of a 

» Roy, See. PhU. Tmm. A, 1889, clxxx, 159* 


permanent magnet concentrated by pole 
pieces is already more than strong enough 
to impose dead - beat conditions, a weaker 
and more extended field is necessary ; for 
this reason, and because heat is transferred 
from the hot junction to the two cold ones 
by the thermoelectric current, the reduction 
of electric resistance to the uttermost is not 
of such importance as it otherwise would 
be. On the other hand, the extreme fineness 
of the bars is essential in order that they may 
not conduct heat from the hot to the cold 
junctions, and the tenuity of these and of the 
receiving surface is necessary in order that 
the final temperature may be reached in a 
few seconds. Antimony and bismuth are 
generally taken as the typical metals at the 
two ends of the thermoelectric scale, but 
these are not so good as certain alloys, which 
not only have more thermoelectric power, 
but are more fusible than antimony, and when 
the necessary skill for soldering these has been 
acquired are generally preferable. The follow- 
ing alloys have been used by the writer: To 
replace bismuth, 10 of Bi to 1 of Sb ; another, 
32 of Bi to 1 of Sb ; this last is better than 
Bi as 10 is to 9. To replace antimony, 14 of Bi 
to 1 of Sn ; 12 of Bi to 1 of Sn ; 15 of Sb to 
14 of Cd ; in this last case electrolytic anti- 
mony was used, but care must be taken in 
handling this when fresh on account of its 
almost explosive change of state. There 
seems to be no assignable reason for the 
remarkable thermoelectric changes induced 
in metals by alloying them, and it is to be 
expected that further investigations, especially 
as BO many more metals are now available, 
would lead to the discovery of more suitable 
metals or alloys. Thermoelectric power is 
desirable, but if ductility and less fusibility 
could be attained these would enable finer 
elements to be used and so counteract some- 
what less thermoelectric power. Conductivity 
for heat is unde^sirable, and if this should 1)6 
low it would be a gain more than sotting off 
the almost inevitable low electric conductivity, 
as the circuit might then be used in a stronger 
magnetic field. 

The process of constructing ^ the very small 
bars used by the writer is as follows : Two 
microsoope glass slides are smoked and a 
fragment of the alloy is placed between the 
smoked surfaces with the upper plate Ijdng 
loosely upon it. Two slips of microscope cover- 
glass of the thickness dedred for the bars 
are cut from the usual discs by means of a 
writing (not a glazier’s) diamond, and thm 
are laid on the lower iid© on either ^d© of 
the fragment of metal. Tbm heat is gently 
applied from below, most conveniently by a 
small Same, and one or more interpeied 

* See also Witt. Ziit., im> xad. S74, ami 
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sheets of wire gauze. When the metal melts 
a warm weight is placed upon the upper 
glass to squeeze out the liquid metal, which 
in this way is made to spread out into an 
irregular disc of the size of a sixpence or 
shilling and of the thickness of the cover-glass 
shps. When all is cold the metal may he 
separated from the smoked mould and is 
ready for being cut into bars. For this purpose 
it should be laid upon a piece of plate glass 
and a sharp chisel or knife should be firmly 
and evenly pressed upon the metal to sever 
the whole width at once. Then successively 
a number of bars, much longer than will be 
required, can be cut of a width of half a 
millimetre or even less. These are similarly cut 
to the length desired, &,g, 5 to 8 millimetres. 
In order to make the circuit, a perfectly 
smooth hardwood board is used, on which 
the outline of the circuit should be drawn. 
A typical circuit would have a receiving 
surface of thin copper foil only one millimetre 
in diameter or square, if for receiving focussed 
heat as from a star, or two, or even three 
millimetres in diameter for a more diffused 
source, or perhaps 5x1 or 5x1 millimetre 
if for focussed spectrum lines. This piece 
of copper out from freshly scrubbed foil is 
laid upon the board where drawn and held 
down by a narrow strip of paper secured 
by pins or little weights. Then the two bars 
are laid side by side so as just to overlap the 
copper and as close together as possible, and 
these are similarly held in position. Then 
the loop of copper or silver wire of high 
condiudivity and made from wire of No. lUl 
to4()8.W.(h, or I to J millimetre in diameter, 
of the form shown in the drawing, is laid so 
as just to overlap the ends of the bars, and a 
tag of wire is hooked round the loop at the 
far end. These also are similarly held in 
place. Oonvem^t dimensions for the bars 
are i length 5 to 8, width i to thickness iV 
milUmatre; for the conducting loop a rect- 
angle 25 X 8 millimetres. Soldering these 
thinp together is an art requiring some 
practice as well as skill, for, even using on© of 
the fusible metals as solder, there is danger 
that one of the bars will be caught up by 
capillary forces and vanish instantly in the 
solder on the bit. The method that has Wen 
found to succeed is on© in which a soldering- 
bit is used made of copper wire li to IJ milli- 
metres in diameter wound near the point 
into two close convolutions so as to act as a 
heat reservoir, and thw projecting 6 to 8 
millimetres and filed to a point, and all held 
in a wooden handle. Buoh a bit can be heated 
in a btmswn or spirit lamp flame in a few 
seconds, and a wali-direotki touch at the 
right spot made under observation by a lens 
will ©fleet a perfect ^Idering with an almost 
inftnitoslmal amount of solder. One milli- 


gramme should suffice for all five solderings. 
Each junction should be moistened with a 
solution of chloride of zinc before soldering, 
and the point of the bit should be frequently 
dipped in the solution. Before trying to 
remove the circuit it must be tested by a light 
touch with a camel’ s-hair brush to see if it 
is accidentally stuck to the wood at any 
point, when moisture apphed with the brush 
will probably free it. The circuit must then 
be lifted by inserting a hook under the loop 
and lifting the board until the loop is hang- 
ing free. It should then be dipped in very 
hot water to clean off chloride of zinc. A 
tender circuit may be broken by capillary 
forces if dipped in cold water. When the 
circuit is dry a piece of capillary glass tube is 
fastened to the copper tag with shellac varnish 
or, better, with melted shellac and made to 
take a truly axial position, and the copper disc 
is given a thin coat of Wack varnish on its 
front face only. Then a mirror should be 
attached to the glass at the proper place to 
suit the window. It is much more convenient 
to have the mirror and circuit in one plane, 
but it may be necessary for other reasons to 
set the mirror in a position perpendicular to 
the plane of the circuit. These little mirrors 
are best made as follows. Find the thinnest 
dozen out of a box of cover glasses all of one 
diameter by dealing them like a pack of cards 
on to a table. The musical clink at once 
indicates the thickness, and those that give 
the lowest note are set apart. These are then 
examined for form by looking at a straight 
and distant window bar by very oblique reflec- 
tion in the glasses laid one at a time on a 
support at arm’s length from the eye. Those 
that give an undistorted reflection are retained 
and the rest are beat destroyed. The selected 
glasses are then silvered in the usual way, 
and, when washed and dried, varnished with 
lacquer. From the silvered discs so prepared 
small mirrors about 3 millimetres square are 
out with a writing diamond. One of these is 
attached to the glass with a speck of melted 
shellac or of shellac varnish. The melted 
shellac at one point only is best. If the shellac 
extends over the contiguous surfaces it is 
certain to bend the mirror and ^ve a double 
image. Mirrors made as described are ex- 
ceedingly light, and they give with sufficient 
illumination an imago so sharp that it can 
bo read to milliraetre on a scale at a metre 
distance. Being plane the focussing has to 
be don© by a lens. Instead of the usual method 
of a lens near the lamp and scale, the writer 
has generally used a plano-convex spectacle 
lens of about one m^re focal length cut 
down to the required diameter and cemented 
by its plane face to the opening of the window, 
which is also ground flat. With such an 
arrangement the scale and wire are both at 
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the principal focus of the lens, through which 
the light passes twice, just before and just 
after reflection from the mirror. The image 
of the wire on the scale is then as fine as the 
wire itself, but, what is more important, the 
plane face of the lens also reflects some light 
which forms an image of the wire on the scale, 
and tills serves as a datum line from which 
to measure the deviations of the mirror 
image, a datum which belongs to the instru- 
ment and is not affected by accidental move- 
ments of instrument or scale. A suitable 
diameter of quartz fibre {g_^v.) for a radio- 
micrometer circuit such as is described is from 
■i 5 ”oV'? 5 ' inch, or about millimetre. 

The period of oscillation away from the 
magnet should be from 5 to 10 seconds, and 
the magnetic field should be so adjusted 
with movable pole pieces or sliding keeper 
that the circuit is vei'y nearly, but not quite, 
dead-beat. When exposed suddenly to radia- 
tion then there is a first defined elongation 
requiring 2 or 3 seconds, and which for com- 
parative purposes may be read and used as 
a measure of the radiation. The ultimate 
steady deflection will be greater to a trifling 
extent. The sensibility of different circuits 
naturally differ, and if any of the material 
is magnetic — quite a possible event — the 
magnetic control will spoil the delicacy. A 
circuit made by the writer for Mr. E. Wilson 
for his measures on a very magnified solar 
image gave a deflection of 80 millimetres 
when exposed to a candle flame at a distance 
of nearly 2 metres. The copper disc was 2 
millimetres in diaipeter. 

The tube within which the capillary glass 
tube and mirror and quartz fibre are suspended 
is made of glass, and the window opening is 
blown with a welt and ground flat. The whole 
instniment should be contained within an 
exterior casing of thick wood to protect it 
from stray radiation, and the light for the 
mirror should be allowed to enter and leave 
by a narrow slit in a sort of wooden chimney 
tube containing the glass tube. There must be 
no metallic connection with the outer world. 

§ (2) Applications of the Instrument. — 
The writer combined a radio-micrometer with 
a reflecting telescope of nearly 16 inches 
aperture (40 centimetres), with a special 
altazimuth mounting designed for the purpose, 
in order to investigate the radiation from the 
moon, planets, and stars. Two observers, 
using a thermopile and galvanometer and work- 
ing independently, beUeved that they had 
found surprisingly large amounts of radiation 
from the brighter stars. The delicacy of the 
new combination was tested by the use of a 
candle flame or person’s face at a distance 
of 216 metres on which the telescope was 

^ Roif. Soe. Proc.t April 18&0 : see also EnfflUJt 
Feb. 2S, 1917, p, 87, 


focussed. The circuit w^as made with bars 
of BiSb 10 : 1 and BiSn 14 : 1. A more deli- 
cate circuit with the SbCd alloy was not 
tested in this way. These observations were 
made by the late Dr. W. Watson, F.R.S., and 
the writer. The candle flame gave a deflection 
repeated 20 times of from 60 to 80 millimetres. 
Dr. Watson’s face gave only 25 or 26 milli- 
metres, the background being a handkerchief 
on a frame. From the candle figures it will 
be seen that a candle flame at a distance of 
from 3 to 3J miles (5 to 6 kilometres) would, 
in a perfectly transparent air, have given a 
deflection of ^ millimetre. Mercury, observed 
on three days, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn, and all the blighter stars and some 
nebulae visible in this latitude failed to give 
any deflection. Arcturus, examined on the 
meridian on nights of perfect quiet, did not 
give a movement of millimetre, and so 
certainly did not send the heat of a candle 
three miles away. The moon was so violent 
that it was necessary to stop the telescope 
down to 6 inches to keep the deflection on 
the scale. As is to be expected, that part of 
the moon on which the sun is vertical, whether 
it is in the middle as in the full moon or limb 
with a half moon, sends most heat, and this 
falls as the solar altitude falls to nothing at 
the terminator. In the case of the full moon 
the curve is, as nearly as could be ascertained, 
symmetrical, i,e. the lunar surface acquires 
its temperature so quickly that there is no 
effect of storing heat. The west side sends 
no more heat than the east. 

Referring to the figures again, it will be seen 
that there is a glass window on one side of the 
brass block, but that at the other side the disc 
of the circuit is exposed naked to the radiation 
indicated by an arrow. The glass vrindow is 
to enable the observer, by the aid also of a 
reflecting prism or mirrt)r and long eyepiece, 
to observe the receiving disc and watch the 
passage of a star image nr of a spectrum line 
or other object to he examined. The dark 
heat from the eye is absolutely cut off even by 
the thinnest film of glass. On the other side, 
no window except one of rock salt or sylvine 
would be of any use, as the greater part of the 
dark heat would be cut off. Draughts, how- 
ever, must be excluded, and this is done by 
the use of a substantial paper tuba (a firework 
case) with a series of diaphragms of diminish- 
ing size to receive the conver^ng beam of 
focussed radiation. Draughts are baffled by 
such an arrangement, and this, together 
with the telescope tube, made it possible to 
use the instrument in the open air on quiet 
nights. 

§ (S) Dbvblofments. — Ooblentz has de- 
veloped the radio- micrometer * by using a 
rock salt window and a good vacuum instead 
* Publication Appendix Iv. 
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of air ■within. He states that he has so 
made it considerably more delica;fce than those 
made by the writer. 

The manipulative difficulties of soldering 
the fine junctions may very probably be 
greatly reduced by the use of a hot pencil 
given to the writer by Dr. Carl Benedicks of 
Stockholm. This is a gas burner in which the 
flame is formed at the end of a capillary tube 
of melted quartz. • The gas may then be 
turned down gradually by means of a micro- 
meter needle valve until the flame, if it exists 
at all, is of the size of a pin’s point, and the 
only evidence of its existence is the red-hot 
end of the tube on the surface of wliich the 
combustion probably takes place. When so 
burning the gas is being consumed at the 
surprisingly large rate of 1 cubic foot in 5 
days or thereabouts. Such a hot point would 
provide almost certainly the most convenient 
means of applying the necessary small amount 
of localised heat for soldering the junctions, 
and the solder would be in the form of small 
pieces out from foil. In making fusible solder 
for these delicate aolderings it is not necessary 
to prepare fusible metal according to the 
well-known proportions ; a little bismuth and 
tinman’s solder made of tin 2 parts, lead 
1 part melted together does very well 

§ (4) The Tono-miorometer. — The radio- 
micromotor for its development required a 
suspension fibre of unknown delicacy and 
perfection, and this led to the discovery 
of the quartz fibre, The telescope radio- 
micrometer combination by a curious acci- 
dent gave rise to an instrument constructed by 
the writer for detecting the faintest musical 
sound of the pitch to which it is tuned. 

calling to the observer at 236 yards, the 
nwi^miorometer at times made violent deflec- 
and this was found to occur when a 
oerkin note was sounded. The telescope tube 
acted as a resonator to the tone, this being 
the fifth of the octave of its fundamental note, 
and the node one-third down the tube was 
ch)se to the horizontal axis. The changes of 
pressure then set up alternating air movements 
past the copper disc and in and out of the glass 
tube, and these acted on the disc, tending to 
set it into the position of greatest opposition. 
A large resonator was accordingly made with 
a small opening at the node loading to a 
small resonator, each tuned to the same note. 
A radio-micrometer mirror was stxspended in 
the neck at an angle of 45® to the direction of 
air movement, and a window was put in the 
neck so that a beam of light could enter the 
instrument and leave at right angl^ to the 
direerion of entry. Such an instrument ^ w01 
respond to the note to which it is tuned. 
The late Tnrd Rayleigh had previously made 
an instrument, but without the double 
* ProGn Moif» $QC, A, cl 891. 


resonator,® but he show^ed later® that the 
double resonator, also employed by Professor 
Callendar, should give an improved efiect. 
The following figures relating to the suspension 
are of interest as showing the very small 
forces that are easily under control : 

Moment 

Weiglit. Cm. of Inertia. Period. 

C.G.S. 

Glas.s tube . *009 gram -1 diameter •0000221,^ 
Mirror . . -0035 ,, -4 square -000044 j 

•OOOOG6 

From these figures it wdll be found that the 
couple needed to give a deflection of 1 milli- 
metre on a scale 1 metre distance is *000,000,013 
e.G.S. unit, or in gravitation and English 
measure a couple of 1/13,000,000,000 grain at 
1 inch. A quartz fibre 10 centimetres long 
and *00026 centimetre, or hich, in 

diameter gave this result, and such a fibre will 
carry safely fifty times the load given above. 

§ (5) The Pocket Electrometer. — The 
pocket electrometer * is an instrument, made 
by the writer, depending on the quartz fibre, 
and is unlike other electrometers in that it 
can be carried in the pocket and set down 
anywhere and at any time, and when levelled 
the needle is found charged and it will respond 
to an E.M.F. of 1/100 volt. This instrument, 
made in 1891, is still, after thirty years, in per- 
fect order. The needle being a disc can have 
no disturbing edge actions between it and the 
quadrants. The disc is made of foil 1 centi- 
metre in diameter, and alternate quadrants are 
platinum and zinc soldered together; it is 
suspended by a fine quartz fibre within quad- 
rants with a clearance of about 1 millimetre. 
A short, fine wire axis between the disc and 
fibre carries a radio-micrometer mirror, and the 
period is 40 seconds. The air resistance duo 
to the stationary quadrants makes it nearly 
dead-beat. Instead of the usual high potential 
of a highly oharged needle the elective poten- 
tial is always about *8 volt, the contact potential 
of platinum and zinc. It is immaterial for 
the purpose of the instrument whether this 
is in the metal itself or in the air only on the 
surface of the metal. If Vj and Vg are the 
potentials of the pairs of fixed quadrants and 
and the corresponding effective potentials 
of the platinum and zinc, the couple will 
vary as ( - Vg)(t;i - Vg), and the sensibility 
usually attained by high potential in this 
instrument depends upon the delicacy of the 
quartz fibre and freedom from systematic 
disturbance, o. v. B. 

Radio - micrometer, Boys’, as apblibd to 
Solar Meashremeots. See “Radiant 
Heat and its Spectrum Distribution,” 
§ ( 20 ). 

NiohoFs. See iWd § (21), 

* pm, 1B82, xlv. » Ibid., 1918, xxxvi, 

* Th$ MMrieian, 1891. 
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Rain : 

Electric charge on. See “ Atmosphere, 
Physics of,” § (22). Also “Atmospheric 
Electricity,” §§ (22), (24) (iv.). 

Eq[uations for formation of, in adiabatic 
conditions. See “ Atmosphere, Thermo- 
dynamics of the,” § (21). 

“ Equivalent ” fall measured by observa- 
tions of intensity of sunlight. See 
“Meteorological Optics,” § (16) (i.) and 
(iii.). 

Opacity of. See ihid. § (16) (ii.). 

Rainbow : 

Effect of size of drops on colours of. See 
“Meteorological Optics,” § (14). 
Explanation on undulatory theory of light. 
See ibid, § (14). 

Older theories of. See ibid, § (14). 
Rainfall : 

Distribution of, over the N. hemisphere 
in July. See “ Atmosphere, Thermo- 
dynamics of the,” § (3) and Fig, 6. 
Energy of. See ibid. § (2). 

Rain-gauges : 

Exposure of. See “ Meteorological Instru- 
ments,” § (13). 

Obsolete types. See ibid. § (12). 
Self-recording : 

Balance-gauges (Casella and Bechley). 
See ibid. § (14) (iii.). 

Eloat-gauges (Dines, Femley, and hyeto- 
graph). See ihid. § (14) (ii.). 
Tilting-bucket gauges. See ihid. § (14) (i.). 
Standard “ Snowdon ” type. See ibid, § (10). 
Rain Measure. See “ Meteorological Instru- 
ments,” § (11). 

Range - finding by Depression RANds- 
FiNDER. See “ Trigonometrical Heights,” 
§( 8 ). 

Reflection in the Atmosphere, Phenomena 
DUE TO. See “ Meteorological Optics,” § (22). 
Refraction : 

Astronomical formula for. See “Meteoro- 
logical Optics,” § (4). 

Atmospherical. See ibid. § (3). 


Errors caused in surveying. See ibid. § (7). 
Green ray at sunrise and sunset. See ibid. 
§( 6 ). 

Refraction, Effect of, on Survey Work, 
exact theory of. See “ Trigonometrical 
Heights,” § (3). 

Formula representing normal conditions. 
See ibid. § (5). 

General account of. ^ See ibid. §§ (1) and (2). 

Refraction in the Atmosphere, pheno- 
mena due to. See “ Meteorological Optics,” 
§§ (20), (21). 

Regnault : 

Dew-point hygrometer. See “ Humidity,” 

n. §§ (1), (2), 

Formulae for hygrometry. See ihid. II. 

§ (4:) (ii.). 

Verification of Dalton’s law. See ihid, I. 

Relative Humidity. The ratio of the 
amount of water -vapour present in any 
specimen of air to the maximum amount 
the air could contain at the same tempera- 
ture ; relative humidity may be measured 
by the ratio of bhe pressure exerted by the 
water-vapour to the saturation pressure for 
the same temperature. See “ Humidity,” I. 

Resilience of the Atmosphere. See “ At- 
mosphere, Thermodynamics of the,” § (14). 

Reversible Changes of Nickel -steel 
Alloys. See “ Line Standards,” § (4) (ii.), 
(iv.), (v.). 

Rigidity op Apparatus and Foundations, 
as required for metrological work. See 
“ Metrology,” II. § (6) (vii.). 

Roberval Balance. See “ Weighing 
Machines,” § (3). 

Robinson Cup-anemometer. See “ Anemo- 
meters.” 

Root of Screw Thread : definition. See 
“ Metrology,” § (23) (i.). 

Rotation of the Earth, effect of, on motion 
of air. See “ Atmosphere, Physios of,” 
§( 8 ). 


S 


Saooharometer, the Balung-Brix, gradu- 
ated to show directly the percentage of 
sugar by weight. See “ Saccharometry,” 
§( 8 ). 

SACCHAROMETRY 

§ (1) Introduction.— R apid methods of find- 
ing the proportion of sugar in solutions of this 
substance are essential in the sugar factory, 
and are often convenient elsewhere. With 
solutions of pure sugar the determination of the 
specific gravity gives the required result easily 


and quickly, by reference to tables which have 
been construct^ for this purpose. On account 
of the importance of this determination, both 
in the factory and in the laboratory, a great 
amount of labour has been devoted to develop- 
ing the method and obtaining the requi^te data. 

Many of the liquids dealt with in the sugar 
factory, however, are not solutions of pure 
sugar. They contain various other matters, 
organic and inorgamo, sometimes in consider- 
able proportion. Hence the determination of 
the specifio gravity does not, in thm instances, 
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give the true sugar content. Moreover, since 
these “ non-sugars ” have not the same effect 
upon the specific gravity of the liquid as the 
same quantity of sugar has, the deterrnination 
does not give even the total quantity of solid 
matters with accuracy, but only to a more or 
less close approximation. 

Nevertheless, the specific gravity is of great 
importance, in technical practice, for estab- 
lishing the “ quotient of purity ” of these 
impure sugar solutions. This quotient (or 
“ coefficient,” as it is also termed) is the 
percentage of sugar contained in the total 
solid matter. It is necessary tq distinguish 
between the “ true ” and the “ apparent ” 
value of the quotient. The former is defined 
as the percentage of real sucrose in the total 
solid matter as determined by the method of 
actual drying and weighing. But to ascertain 
the “ true ” quotient of purity involves two 
rather troublesome and lengthy analytical de- 
terminations ; hence in practice it is customary 
to bo content with the “ apparent ” quotient. 
In obtaining this, the sugar, determined from 
the rotation of the plane of polarisation, is 
calculated as a percentage of the apparent 
solids ascertained from the specific gravity, or 
by other indirect means. That is, two rela- 
tively easy and rapid operations, neither of 
which gives strictly accurate results, are sub- 
stituted for the more lengthy processes in- 
volved in ascertaining the “ true ” quotient, 
partly because of the saving of time secured, 
and partly because the data obtained, whilst 
admittedly approximations, are sufficiently 
correct for the technical purposes in view. 
Moreover, a certain correlation exists between 
the “ true ” and the “ apparent ” quotients of 
purity. The fact is that the nature of the 
non-sugars remains practically the same 
throughout a season’s operations, so that the 
** true ” quotimt, determined once or oooa- 
slonally, serves to fix its relation to the 
apparent ooefficient for the duration of the 
“ campaign ” at any parrioular factory. 

Another point may be mentioned here. In 
practice, mixtures of various sugars are met 
with. It happens, however, that the principal 
one, sucrose, has a specific gravity differing 
but little from that of the others in ‘solutions 
having the same oonomtration. Thus at 
20°/4® 0., soluMons oontoining 10 per cent of 
the following sugars have the specific gravities 
shown : Arabinos© 1*0379, fructose 1*0385, 
galactose 1*0*379, glucose 1*0381, lactose 1*0376, 
maltose 1*0386, nSfinose l*£^75„sorbose 1*0381, 
and sucrose 1*0381. Hence if accurate tables 
of specific jpfaTity valuw are constructed for 
moTxm, they may be used also for the others, 
or for mixtures various sugars. Whilst not 
theorerioally oorreet, the r^lts are sufficiently 
accurate for practical purposes. In what 
follows* ther^ore, sugar ” dways means the 


particular sugar sucrose, unless the contrary 
is stated or obviously implied by the context. 

§ (2) Units of VoLTJME.~Tlie standard unit 
of volume is the volume occupied by a mass 
of 1 gram of water at its temperature of 
maximum density, viz. 4° C., i.e. the imit 
adopted is the millilitre.^ The standard tem- 
perature recommended for sugar work is 20° C., 
and at this temperature 1 ml. of water weighs 
0*99718 gram against brass weights in air at 
20° C, and 760 mm. pressure. 

The “ Mohr cubic centimetre ” has been 
much used in the past in sugar analysis. The 
volume of a “ Mohr’s cubic centimetre ” varies 
according to the temperature at' which it 
is defined. The temperature » 17*5° 0. was 
commonly used, and for this temperature 
“ Mohr’s cubic centimetre ” is the volume 
occupied at 17*5° C. by a quantity of water 
which weighs 1 gram against brass weights in 
air. This unit of volume is equivalent to 
1*00235 ml. or 1*00238 c.c. 

§ (3) CONTEAOTION IN VoLUME OF SUGAR 
Solutions. — Just as in the well-known case of 
alcohol and water, when sugar and water are 
mixed the volume of the resulting solution is 
less than the sum of the volumes of the sugar 
and water taken separately. Taking, for in- 
stance, a solution of sugar containing 20 grams 
of sucrose per 100 c.c., its density at 15°/4° C. 
is 1*07608. A litre of this solution weighing 
(in vacm) 1076*08 grams contains 200 grams 
of sugar and 876*08 grams of water. The 
specific gravity of sugar at 15° being 1*588, 
the volume of the 200 grams is 200/1*588 = 
125*94 C.C., and the volume of the water at 
this temperature is 876*08 x 1*00087 = 870*84 
c.c. Hence the sum of the two separate 
volumes, 1002*78 c.c., exceeds the volume of 
the mixture, 1000 c.c., by 2-78 c.c., and there 
has thus been a contraction in the aqueous 
solution of this amount, equivalent to 0-278 
per cent. 

The maximum amount of contraction occurs 
in sugar solutions of strength about 38 to 46 
per cent by weight, as is shown in Table I., 
calculated by Sidersky from determinations 
made by Plato, 

A glance at the table will show that the 
apparent density of sugar in solution, high at 
small concentrations, gradually decreases until, 
in saturated solutions, it approximates to that 
of crystallised sugar (1*6879). But the values 
expressing contraction of volume increase with 
the concentration up to a maximum value of 
0*47 per cent, remain constant for a time, and 
then decrease. 

* This unit of volume Is often erroneously called 
a cubic centimetre. The cubic centimetre is, however, 
the volume of a cube, each of whose edges Is 1 cm. 
in length and the accepted relation between the 
mlllUltr© and the cubic centimetre Is 
1 ml. 1*000027 c.c. 

(See Volume, Measurements of ” § (1).) 
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Table I 


Densities and Conteacttons of Sdgab Solutions 
(Deduced from densities found by Plato) 


Sugar, grams. 

Density 

at 

1571'’ 0. 

Density of 
Sugar in 
Solution. 

Contraction. 
Per cent by 
Volume. 

Per 

100 c.c. 

Per 

100 grms. 

5 

4-91 

1-01844 

1-629 

0-08 

10 

9-64 

1-03777 

1-628 

0-16 

15 

14-19 

1-05694 

1-627 

0*23 

20 

18-59 

1-07608 

1-626 

0-28 

25 

22-83 

1-09511 

1-623 

0*34 

30 

26-93 

1-11407 

1-622 

0*39 

35 

30-90 

M3298 

1-620 

0*43 

40 

34-73 

1-15173 

1-617 

0*46 

45 

38-45 

1-17043 

1-615 

0*47 

60 

42-06 

1-18906 

1-612 

0*47 

65 

45-67 

1-20763 

1-609 

0*47 

60 

48-96 

1*22601 

1-607 

0-46 

65 

62-26 

1-24429 

1-605 

0-42 

70 

65*48 

1-26265 

1*602 

0-39 

76 

68-60 

1-28063 

1-600 

0-34 

80 

61-64 

1-29871 

1-597 

0-29 

85 

64-59 

1-31633 

1-594 

0-23 

90 

67-48 

1-33406 

1*591 

0-11 


The same phenomenon of contraction occurs, 
though to a smaller degree, when a strong 
sugar solution is mixed with a weaker one, or 
with water. 

Various estimations of the amount of con- 
traction have been given, as follows : 


Observer. 

Sugar. 

Water. 

Max. 

Contraction. 


grms. 

grms. 

e.c. 

Brix 

66-42 

44-68 

0-9937 

Gerlach 

66-25 

43-76 

0-9946 

Zeigler . 

66 

44 

0*9968 


§ (4) Tempekature Corrections. — The 
specific gravity of sugar solutions decreases as 
their temperature rises, by reason of the expan- 
sion in volume produced. The relative amount 
of expansion, however, is not constant ; it in- 
creases with the degree of concentration. The 
following values for the coefficient of cubical 
expansion of sugar solutions between 15° and 
25° C. are given by Josse and Remy : ^ 


Concentration. 

Coefficient. 

6-32 

0*0002052 

12*76 

0*0002100 

23*88 

0-0002250 

33*71 

0-0002674 

43-81 

0*0002896 

53*37 

0*0003163 

62-39 

0*0003262 

66*74 

0-0003289 


» BuU. Amc. Chim. Suer. JDist., 1&01-2, xix. 302, 


Alternatively, Schonrock’s formula may be 
employed to calculate the mean coefficient of 
expansion.^ Let p denote the percentage of 
sucrose, and r the mean coefficient of cubical 
expansion for temperatures t between 10° and 
27° C. Then, according to Schonrock, 

r=0-00029H-0-0000037(i7-23‘7) 

+0-0000066(« - 20) - 0-00000019(35 - 23-7)(« - 20). 

The probable error is stated to be ±0*000006. 

Having obtained the proper coefficient, and 
knowing the specific gravity of the sugar 
solution at a given temperature t, we can 
calculate the specific gravity at another tem- 
perature ^2 from the following equation : 

Dt2 = 

Here is the required specific gravity, D^^ 
the known specific gravity, and r the co- 
efficient of expansion. 

In technical work, however, the corrections 
for temperature are not usually applied to the 
specific gravity of the sugar solution. They 
are used as a direct correction of the per- 
centage of sugar itself, suitable tables being 
calculated out for this purpose. The one 
subjoined (Table II.) is from a table published 
by the Bureau of Standards, Washington, and 
calculated from Plato’s data {vide infra). The 
table should be used with circumspection, and 
only for approximate results, when the tem- 
perature differs much from the standard 
temperature or from that of the surrounding 
air. 

§ (5) Relation between Speoifio Gravity 
AND Sucrose Content. — Formulae have 
been calculated which indicate the relation 
existing between the specific gravity of a 
sugar solution and its content of dissolved 
sugar. Thus Gerlach has given the following 
equation : 

y = 1 + 0*003866a; -f- O-OOOOUla;^ 

-l-0-0000000329a:^, 

where x denotes the percentage of sugar, 
and y is the specific gravity of the solution 
at 17-5°/17-5° 0. 

Gerlach’s equation has been revised and 
extended to sugar solutions at other tempera- 
tures by Scheibler. For 20° C,, Scheibler’s 
equation is : 

2 / = 1 -f 0*003844a: + 0*0000144a;* 
-^0;0(K)0000309ir». 

§ (6) Speoifio Gravity of Sugar Solu- 
tions.— Several sets of tables are in existence, 
correlating the percentages of sugar in aqueous 
solutions of this substance with the cor- 
responding specific gravities. Those considered 

* Uits. der dmd, 1900 , 1 419. 
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Table II 


Temperature Corrections to Readings of Saccharometers (Standard at 20° C.) 


Temp. 

Observed Percentages of Sugar. 

°C. 

0 

6 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

35 

40 

45 

50 

55 

60 





Subtract from Observed Percentage ; 





10° 

0 32 

0-38 

0-43 

0-48 

0*52 

0-57 

0-60 

0-64 

0-67 

0-70 

0-72 

0-74 

0*76 

11 

•31 

•36 

•40 

•44 

•48 

•51 

•56 

•68 

•60 

•63 

•65 

•66 

•68 

12 

•29 

•32 

•36 

•40 

•43 

•46 

50 

•52 

•54 

•56 

•58 

•69 

•60 

13 

•26 

•29 

•32 

•35 

•38 

•41 

•44 

•46 

•48 

•49 

•51 

•52 

*53 

14 

•24 

•20 

•29 

•31 

•34 

•36 

•38 

•40 

•41 

•42 

•44 

•45 

•46 

15 

•20 

•22 

•24 

•26 

•28 

•30 

•32 

•33 

•34 

•36 

•36 

•37 

•38 

10 

•17 

•18 

•20 

•22 

-23 

•25 

•26 

•27 

•28 

•28 

•29 

•30 

•31 

17 

•13 

•14 

•15 

•16 

•18 

•19 

•20 

•20 

•21 

•21 

•22 

•23 

-23 

18 

•09 

•10 

•10 

•11 

•12 

•13 

•13 

•14 

•14 

•14 

•15 

•15 

•16 

19 

•05 

•06 

•05 

•06 

•06 

-06 

•07 

•07 

•07 

•07 

•08 

•08 

■08 






Add to Observed Percentage : 





21° 

0-04 

0-06 1 

0-06 1 

0-06 

0-06 

0-07 

0*07 

0-07 

0-07 

o 

o 

00 

0-08 

0-08 

0-08 

22 

•10 

•10 ! 

»11 

•12 

-12 

•13 

•14 

•14 

•15 

•15 

•16 

•16 

•16 

23 

•10 

•16 

•17 

'17 

•19 

•20 

•21 

•21 

•22 

•23 

•24 

•24 

•24 

24 

•21 

•22 

•23 

•24 

•26 

•27 

•28 

•29 

•30 

•31 

•32 

•32 

•32 

26 

•27 

•28 

•30 

•31 

•32 

•34 

•36 

•36 

•38 

•38 

■39 

•39 

•40 

20 

•33 

•34 

•36 

•37 

•40 

•40 

•42 

•44 

•46 

•47 

•47 

•48 

■48 

27 

•40 

•41 

•42 

•44 

•46 

•48 

•60 

•62 

■64 

•54 

•66 

•66 

•56 

28 

•46 

•47 

•49 

•61 

•54 

•66 

•68 

•60 

•61 

•62 

•63 

•64 

•64 

29 

•64 

•66 

•66 

•69 

•61 

•63 

•66 

•68 

•70 

•70 

•71 

•72 

•72 

30 

•61 

•62 

•63 

•66 

•68 

•71 

•73 

•76 

•78 

•78 

•79 

■80 

•80 


most trustworthy are baaed upon the work of 
Plato, Domko, and Harting, and particulars 
of these are given farther on ; but as some 
of the others are still widely used it is neces- 
sary briefly to mention them. The differences 
between these various tables are due partly 
to the fact that sugar of the same degree of 
purity was not used as the starting-point in 
all the determinations, and partly to the fact 
that the results are expressed at different 
temperatures. Thus in France the “ normal ” 
temperature is taken as 15® C., and some of the 
tables are constructed for the temperature 
15®/4® C. ; in Germany the “ normal ’’ was 
formerly 14® R. ( -17-5° G), and one of the 
most widely us^ tables is calculated for 
17*5®/17*5® C., whilst sinoe 1890 the normal 
temperature adopted has been 15° 0., and 
tablm have been constructed for 15°/15® C. 
Finally, Plato’s tables mentioned above, as 
also others, in the United States, have been 
calculated for 20®/4® C. and for 20®/20® 0. 

Confining the selection to those tables 
founded upon direct experiment, the first to 
b© mentioned is that of Bcdlin^ (1836), which 
formed the basis of the more complete table 
by Brix (1854). In this table, sul^uently 
eictended by Mcdiffcuch and BchsM&tf and 
still In general use on the Continent, are 
given percentages of sugar by weight oor- 
respon<fing with specific gravities taken at 
17-5®/17*5* 0. 


Qerlach's table, expressed in the same 
manner,^ was somewhat more accurate than 
Balling’s. It did not, however, come much 
into use until 1890, when, the temperature 
15® 0. having been adopted as the “ normal ” 
in Germany, Scheibler revised the table, and 
recalculated it for the temperature 15®/15° C.^ 
About a year afterwards, Scheibler published 
also a volume^ containing an extended table, 
divided into one - hundredths of “ degrees 
Brix,” with tables of corrections for different 
temperatures. 

In France, tables calculated for the tempera- 
ture 15°/4° C., and giving grams of sugar 
per 100 0 . 0 ., have been published by Barbet, 
and also by Vivien (1873). Barbet’s results 
agree closely with those of Plato when the 
two series are reduced to comparable terms ; 
Vivien’s deviate from them rather con- 
siderably. 

Plato’s experiments, made at the instance 
of the German Normal Eichungs Kommission, 
were carried out on a much more compre- 
hensive scale than those of his predecessors, 
and with much better equipment. The sugar 
used was chemically pure sucrose, prepared 
by Herzfeld in the following manner.** A 
saturated solution of crystallised or refined 

» IHngl J.i 1863, clxxll. 81. 

* MtS. Asm, Ckim. Smr. DU., 1890-01, vlU. 412. 

* Ls TUroffs d$s soMiom merges, Berlin, 1891. 

* See Eumpler*8 AusfUhrtiches Hmdbttch 
Zuch^rfabri^ation, 1906, p. 88. 
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cane sugar was made, filtered from insoluble 
matters, and triturated with an equal volume 
of 96 per cent alcohol ; this treatment 
precipitates much of the sugar m a purified 
form. The mixture was then filtered, the 
precipitated sugar washed with ether, and 
dried at a low temperature. Plato found 
the specific gravity of this sugar to be 1-58965 
at 1574° C., and 1-59103 at 15715^^ C. 
Crystallised sugar prepared from it gave the 
results : 1-5879 at 157^° ; and 1*5892 at 
15°/15°. The specific gravity of sucrose in 
solution was found to be 1-5549 at 1574° and 
1-55626 at 15715°. 

With this purified sugar two quite inde- 
pendent series of experiments on the specific 
gravity of its aqueous solutions were carried 
out- The first covered the range 10 to 60 
per cent of sugar. Six sets of determinations 
were made, one at each of the concentrations 
10, 20, 30, 40, 50, and 60 per cent. The 
second series was a much more extensive 
one ; the lowest concentration was 2-5 per 
cent of sugar, the next 5 per cent ; and then 
the series proceeded by increments of 5 up 
to 75 per cent. At all the strengths which 
were not the same as those in the first series 
two separate determinations were made, by 
different observers on different days, so 
that duplicate determinations were obtained 
for the whole range of percentages. The 
method adopted was that of weighing a 
“ sinker,” first in air, then in water, and 
then in the sugar solution, by means of an 
analytical balance. All the necessary correc- 
tions were introduced. The experiments 
included also observations upon the thermal 
expansion of sugar solutions ; on capillarity, 
contraction, variation of density with change 
of temperature, and on the hygroscopic 
properties of sugar. By reason of their 
comprehensiveness, and the minute care 
bestowed upon them, they are now generally 
accepted as giving the most accurate values 
for the specific gravity of sugar solutions.^ 
There are three main tables of specific gravity 
values, worked out in percentage of sugar by 
weight (“ degrees Brix ”). The first is calcu- 
lated for the temperature 15°/16° C., and 
divided into tenths of percentages or degrees. 
A second is constructed for a range of 
temperatures t° between 0° and 60° C. (i°/16°), 
and gives integral percentages of sugar from 
I to 70 per cent. The third, like the first, 
shows tenths-per-cent of sugar, and is estab- 
lished for the temperature 20°/4°, in accordance 
with the recommendations made by the 
Fourth International Congress of Applied 

^ A full account of the work is published under 
rhe title : Die Dichte, Ausdehnung, und CapiUarMt 
von Ldmngen reinen Rohrzuclcers in Wass&r (Springer, 
Berlin, 1900) ; and an abridgment, with tables, is 
given in Zeits. der. dmt. Zuckerind., 1900, I. 982, 
1079. 


Chemistry (Paris, 1900). An abridgment of 
this table is given here (Table III.), and a 
comparison of the three principal earfier 
tables with Plato’s first table is also appended 
(Table IV.). 

Table III 


Density of Solutions of Sucrose at 20°/4° C. 


Sucrose. 
Per cent 
by Weight. 

Density. 

Sucrose. 
Per cent 
by Weight. 

Density. 

0 

0-998234 



1 

1-002120 

61 

1-236086 

2 

1-006125 

62 

1-240641 

3 

1-009934 

53 

1-246234 

4 

1-013881 

54 

1-251866 

6 

1-017854 

55 

1-257635 

6 

1-021855 

56 

1-263243 

7 

1-025885 

67 

1-268989 

8 

1-029942 

58 

1-274774 

9 

1-034029 

69 

1-280595 

10 

1-038143 

60 

1-286466 

11 

1-042288 

61 

1-292364 

12 

1-046462 

62 

1-298291 

13 

1-050665 

63 

1-304267 

14 

1 -054900 

64 

1-310282 

15 

1-059165 

65 

1-316334 

16 

1-063460 

66 

1-322426 

17 

1-067789 

67 

1-328644 

18 

1-072147 

68 

1-334722 

19 

1*076537 

69 

1-340928 

20 

1-080969 

• 70 

1-347174 

21 

1-086414 

71 

1-363466 

22 

1-089900 

72 

1-359778 

23 

1-094420 

73 

1-366139 

24 

1-098971 

74 

1-372630 

26 

1-103667 

75 

1-378971 

26 

1-108175 

76 

1-386446 

27 

M12828 

77 

1-391966 

28 

1-117612 

78 

1-398505 

29 

1-122231 

79 

1-405091 

30 

1-126984 

80 

1-411715 

31 

M3 1773 

81 

1-418374 

32 

1- 136596 

82 

1-425072 

33 

M41463 

83 

1-431807 

34 

1-146345 

84 

1*438579 

36 

1-151275 

85 

1-446388 

36 

M56238 

86 

1-462232 

37 

M61236 

87 

1-469114 

38 

M66269 

88 

1-460032 

39 

M71340 

89 

1-472986 

40 

M76447 

90 

1-479976 

41 

M81692 

91 

1-487002 

42 

M86773 

92 

1-494063 

43 

M91993 

93 

1*501168 

44 

M97247 

94 

1-608289 

46 

1*202540 

96 

1*516455 

46 

1*207870 

96 

1*622656 

47 

1*213238 

97 

1*629891 

48 i 

1*218643 

98 

1*637161 

49 1 

1*224086 

99 

1*644462 

60 ! 

1*229567 

100 

' 1-651800 
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Table IV 


Specifig Gravity of Sucrose Solutions 


Sucrose. 

Per cent 
by Weight 

Wo 

l3 ? 

O 

o 
-S o 

t- 
*3 cl 

X' 

tS "2 Its 

iS o lb 

O C So 

|wgl5 

0 

1*00000 

1*00000 

1*00000 

1-00000 

6 

1*01970 

1*01969 

1*01978 

1*01973 

10 

T04014 

1*04010 

1*04027 

1*04016 

15 

1*06133 

1*06128 

1*06152 

1*06134 

20 

1*08329 

1*08323 

1*08354 

1*08328 

26 

1*10607 

M0600 

1*10635 

1*10604 

30 

1*12967 

1*12959 

1*12999 

1-12962 

36 

1*16411 

1*15403 

1*15448 

1*15407 

40 

M7943 

M7936 

1*17985 

M7940 

45 

1*20566 

1*20559 

1*20611 

1-20566 

60 

1*23278 

1*23275 

1*23330 

1-23281 

66 

1*26086 

1*26080 

1*26144 

1*26091 

60 

1*28989 

1*28995 

1*29050 

1*28997 

66 

1-31989 

1*32005 

1*32067 

1*31997 

70 

1-35088 

1*35117 

1*35182 

1*36094 

75 

1*38287 

1*38334 

1*38401 

1*38286 


D. Sideraky has extended the German 
tables to show grama of sugar per 100 c.c., 
as well as percentages by weight, for tempera- 
tures between 10° and 30° 0., referred to 
water both at 4° 0. and at 15° C. as unity ; 
and for concentrations up to 30 per cent by 
weight.^ Ho has also given a comparative 
table (if the chief experimental results hitherto 
published, all reduced to the same terms for 
facility of comparison.^ This author concludes 
that Plato’s results are the most trustworthy 
of all, and recommends that they should be 
taken as the basis of tables used in sugar 
analysis, to the exclusion of all others. We 
give (Table V,) the portions of his table which 
are calculated from Plato’s and Brix’s ©xperi- 
maits, omitting the others. The results are 
referr^ to the temperature, 15°/4° C., adopted 
in French hydrometry, 

§ (7) DETERMIKa-HOH Of SnaAR-OOKTEKT.— 
In the ordinary routine work of the sugar 
factory, the strength of the sugar solutions 
is usually ascertained with a hydrometer 
(saocharometer, “ spindle,” densimeter). In 
the sugar laboratory, the specific gravity of 
solutions is determined by means of the 
pyknometer, or by some form of hydro- 
statio balance {e.,g, the Mohr or Westphal 
balance), whenever it is desired to obtain 
more accurate results than are given by the 
hydrometer. 

To make a determination of specific gravity 
which shall be trustworthy to the fifth 
dWmal, a pyknometer must be used, with a 
sensitive bdanoe and the usual precautions 

^ dmsMds d$s mMims h 

Faris, 1908. .. ^ 

» mu, A$m, OMm. DU,, 1919, xxxvll. 78. 


for precise weighing, including a correction 
for the weight of air displaced by the liquid. 
Such ..a determination, however, is only 
wanted in special cases, as for very weak 
sugar solutions. With the hydrostatic balance, 
results correct to the fourth decimal can be 
obtained. This suffices amply for all ordinary 
requirements, since four units in the fourth 
decimal place (0*0004) represent only 0*1 per 
cent of sugar. The hydrometer, even at its 
best, gives only the third decimal accurately, 
and the reading is apt to be made somewhat 
uncertain by the effects of surface tension. 


Table V 

Densities at 15°/4° C. 


Sugar, grams. 

Density at 15'’/4“ C. 

Per 

100 c.c. 

Per 

100 grams. 

Plato. 

Balling-Brix. 

0 

0 

0*99913 

0*99913 

6 

4*91 

1*01844 

1*01888 

10 

9*64 

1-03777 

1*03824 

16 

14*19 

1*05094 

1*06753 

20 

18*59 

1*07608 

1*07672 

26 

22-83 

1-09511 

1-09582 

30 

26-93 

1-11407 

M1481 

35 

30*90 

1-13298 

1-13380 

40 

34*73 

1-15173 

M6262 

45 

38*45 

1-17043 

M7113 

60 

42*06 

M8906 

1-18997 

66 ■ 

46*67 

1-20703 

1*20855 

60 

48*96 

1*22601 

1-22692 

66 

62-26 

1-24429 

1*24612 

70 

66*48 

1*26226 

1-26360 

76 

68*00 

1*28003 

1-28160 

80 

61*04 

1*29871 

1-29962 

86 

64*69 

1*31633 

1-31740 

90 

67*48 

1*33406 

1*33622 


Nevertheless, the degree of accuracy obtain- 
able with the hydrometer suffices for ordinary 
routine work, whilst the simplicity and rapidity 
with which the results are procured have mad© 
this instrument, in one form or another, 
indispensable to the sugar chemist. The 
ordinary type of hydrometer may be used for 
determining the specific gravity of sugar 
solutions ; but in general, for sugar work, a 
special form is employed. Either it is 
graduated to show the percentage of sugar 
direct (Balling-Brix sacoharometer), or it 
gives readings in terms of an arbitrary scale, 
which by means of an appropriate conversion 
table will indicate the corresponding per- 
centage of sugar (Baum^’s hydrometer). If 
the specific gravity is determined, whether 
by pyknometer, Mohr’s balance, or hydro- 
meter, the corresponding sugar-content is 
found from the table already given (Table III.), 
or a dmilar table constructed for the particular 
temperature employed. 

The general theory of the hydrometer, and 
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the methods of calibrating and comparing 
these instruments, are dealt with elsewhere 
in this work (see article “ Hydrometry ”). 
Hence a simple outhne only is necessary here, 
referring more particularly to the form of 
instrument usually employed in saccharometry. 
This consists of a hollow glass cylinder, carry- 
ing at its lower end a bulb weighted with 
mercury or shot, and surmounted by a slender 
stem of uniform diameter. A paper scale is 
enclosed in the stem. When placed in a 
liquid, the hydrometer sinks until the weight 
of liquid displaced is equal to the weight of 
the instrument. The heavier the liquid, the 
less the saocharometer sinks. The dimensions 
and weight of the instrument may be so 
arranged that the hydrometer sinks to a 
point near the top of the stem when placed 
in water ; to a point near the bottom of the 
stem in a sugar solution of known sugar 
content, and therefore to intermediate points 
in solutions containing smaller proportions of 
sugar. These points are thus established as 
those corresponding with known percentages 
of sugar, and intermediate divisions may be 
interpolated. In practice this is done by 
dividing the intervals between the established 
points into equal subdivisions ; this method 
is not strictly accurate, but the error is 
considered to be less than the probable error 
in reading the instrument. 

Alternatively, the stem may be divided in 
such a way as to show the specific gravity 
of the liquid instead of its sugar percentage. 
Thus in the foregoing example, if the specific 
gravities of the sugar solutions used are Imown, 
the established points correspond with these 
specific gravities, and subdivisions can be 
interpolated. These subdivisions, however, are 
much less uniform than in the former case, 
since the distance between them decreases 
as the specific gravity increases. Twaddell’s 
hydrometer, much used for technical work in 
this country, is based upon this principle, each 
scale division representing 0-005 as specific 
gravity. Thus a reading of, say, 30° Tw. 
denotes a specific gravity of 1-000 + 30 x *005 
«M50. 

A third method of calibration is that 
adopted by Baum4 for his hydrometer. He 
used a solution of sodium chloride containing 
15 parts by weight of this salt and 85 parts 
by weight' of water. The point to which the 
hydrometer sank in this solution was marked 
15°, and the point to which it sank in distilled 
water at the same temperature (probably 
about 12-5° C.) was marked 0. The space 
between these two points was divided into 15 
equal parts or degrees, and divisions of the 
same length were extended downwards beyond 
the 15° point. The Baum^ divisions are 
therefore of an arbitrary nature, showing 
neither specific gravity nor percentages of 


sugar. They can, however, be correlated 
with specific gravity values, and thence with 
sugar-content, by means of tables calculated 
for the purpose. This is explained in detail 
further on. 

§(8) Balling -Brix Saccharometer. — This 
instrument is graduated to show, directly, per- 
centage of sugar by weight. It was first 
introduced by Balling, the scale being sub- 
sequently revised by Brix. “ Degrees Brix,” 
or “ degrees Balling,” therefore, are both 
understood to mean the same thing, namely, 
the percentage of sucrose, by weight, con- 
tained in the solution referred to. The “ Brix 
spindle,” as the instrument is commonly 
called, is supplied in various series to cover 
the range of sugar-strengths dealt with, the 
most generally useful being a series in which 
each instrument has a range of 10 degrees, 
subdivided into tenths of a degree. For more 
accurate readings, the distance between the 
divisions is required to be greater, and there- 
fore the stem is of smaller diameter ; hence 
to meet these demands there is a series in 
which each “ spindle ” has a range of only 
5 degrees, with subdivisions of 0-05 degree. On 
the other hand, for rougher work the range 
of each instrument extends to 30 degrees, 
graduated in half-degrees, or in fifths. Brix 
hydrometers are calibrated at the temperature 
17*5° C., and if readings are taken at a different 
temperature the necessary correction must be 
introduced (see Table II.). In some forms a 
thermometer is fitted into the saccharometer 
itself, but this is not of much advantage when, 
as often happens, turbid liquids are being 
examined, since the thermometer cannot then 
be read distinctly. 

The Brix saccharometer is probably the 
instrument most generally used in technical 
sugar work, and the modem tendency is to 
employ it more and more. But the Baum6 
form is still widely used, both on the Con- 
tinent and in America, and it is therefore 
necessary to discuss this instrument in some 
detail 

§ (9) Battm^i’s Hydrometer. — There has 
been much confusion as to the exact interpreta- 
tion of the results shown by this instmment — 
that is, as to the precise specific gravity which 
the “ degrees ” indicate. Quite a large 
number of different “ Baum6 scales ” have 
been used. The scale was first proposed, and 
the instrument used as a by 

Antoine Baum6, a French chemist, in 1768 ; 
but the description given by him is not 
suJBficiently precise for the accurate reproduc- 
tion of the scale. The exact temperature and 
specific gravity of the solutions he employed 
(see above) are in some doubt. Hence pro- 
posals have been made to oonstruot a 
“ rational ” Baum4 scale. If the hydrometer 
sinks to the point 0° in water, and to a point 
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d° in a liquid of specific gravity 5, it can be 
shown that dsl{s ■~'l) = 7n, a constant. The 
value of this constant (or “ modulus,” as 
it is often termed) is found if, d being sup- 
posed known, <s is determined by any suitable 
method. 


Conversely, if m is known, the specific 
gravity corresponding with any division on 
the Baumo scale can be calculated, since the 
foregoing equation transposes to .9 = m/(m—c2). 

Gay - Lussac, investigating the basis of 
Baum6’s system of hydrometry (1822), took 
strong sulphuric acid as the test liquid, and 
66° as the value of d. The specific gravity 
of the acid at 15° 0. was 1-8427, whence the 
value of m is found to bo 144-32. The Baum6 
scale calculated from this modulus has since 
then been commonly used in France and 
Germany. In Holland the value of m adopted 
was 144. 

Gorlach, reinvestigating the question half 
a century later, ^ found the specific gravity of 
a 15 per cent sodium chloride solution, as used 
by Baum6, to be 1-11383 at 17-5° C. Putting 
this value for ^ in the above equation, and 
taking d as the point 15°, the value of m is 
found to bo 146-78. 

What is known as the “ old ” Baum(§ scale 
is the one (used in Holland) with the value of 
m taken as 144. The “ now ” or “ Gerlach ” 
scale is based upon the value found above, 
namely 146-78. In the United States the value 
officially adopted, and used by all the hydro- 
meter makers, is 145.^ 

The subjoined comparisf)n (Table VI.) of 
the “ old,” the “ now,” and the U.S. scale is 


publisluKl by the Bureau of vStandards, Wash- 
ington Paper No. 115). 

§ (10) Sfbcial Forms of Hydromktie.— 
Various modifioations of the standard forms 
have been devised, chiefly with the view of 
simplifying corrections for temperature. Thus 
in one da^oe a thermometer is moluded with 
the Brix “ spindle,” but the thermometer scale 
is graduated to show, not the temperature of 
the solution, but the corresponding correction 
to be added to or subtracted from the 
“ degrees Brix ” shown by the hydrometer 
scale (Volquarta). 

Another form (Vosatka’s) is provided with 
a movable scale, which after adjustment to 
the temperature of the sugar solution gives 
the true reading directly. 

Other varieties are specially devised for 
dealing with the hot dilute sugar solutions 
sweet water ”) obtained in the operation of 
exhausting filter-press cakes. The tempera- 
ture of these waters ” is usually 60® to 80® G., 
and the hydrometers employed are often cali- 
brated for use at these high temperatures in 


» Mml 1870, cxevtli. S15. 

» Chandler, N&t, Amd. BM., Fldladelphls, 
1881, for th© miidn and early history of to various 
Bauto imks. 


Table VI 

Comparison op Baum^i Scales 


Per cent 
Sucrose, or 
Degrees 
Brix. 

Corresponding Degrees Baum6. 

“New” 

Scale 

(Modulus 

146-78) 

“Old” 

Scale 

(Modulus 

144). 

U.S. 

Scale 

(Modulus 

145). 

0 

0-0 

0-0 

0-00 

5 

2-8 

2-8 

2-79 

10 

6-7 

5*6 

5-57 

15 

8-5 

8-3 

8-34 

20 

11-3 

11-1 

11-10 

25 

14-1 

13-8 

13-84 

30 

16-8 

16-5 

16-57 

35 

19-6 

19-2 

19-28 

40 

22-3 

21-9 

21-97 

46 

25-0 

24-6 

24-63 

60 

27-7 

27-2 

27-28 

65 

30-4 

29-8 

29-90 

60 

33-0 

32-4 

32-49 

65 

36-6 

34'9 

36-04 

70 

38-1 

37-4 

37-66 

76 

40-6 

39-9 

4003 

80 

43-1 

42-3 

42-47 

85 

46-6 

44-7 

44-86 

90 

47-9 

47-0 

47-20 

95 

60-3 

49-3 

49-49 

100 



61-73 


order to avoid the delay consequent upon 
cooling the liquids down to 17-5° 0. or 20° 0. 
In addition, those hydrometers are made with 
a large body and a thin stem, so that the 
reading can easily be made to the tenth of a 
degree. One ingenious form (Langen’s) is so 
constructed that, at any temperature between 
30° and 70° 0., the readings of the stem and 
of the included thermometer coincide when 
the instrument is placed in pure water, but 
differ more or less widely as long as any sugar 
is present in the solution. Hence to determine 
when the extraction of sugar is complete, it 
is only necessary to test samples from time to 
time, until the two readings, at first divergent, 
become coincident, showing that no more 
sugar is being dissolved out. For further de- 
tails of these special hydrometers see Browne’s 
Handbook of Sugar Analysis (Wiley). 

§ (11) Rbabikg Hydrombtees,— In using 
hydrometers, the liquid to be tested is placed in 
a clear glass cylinder of such a size as will allow 
the instrument to float freely without' touching 
the aides or bottom. After mixing the liquid 
thoroughly by means of a stirrer, when neces- 
sary, to hydrometer, which should be clean 
and dry, is slowly immersed in the liquid 
until it just floats freely, without wetting the 
upper part of to stem. When the instrument 
is at rest, and the liquid free from air- bubbles, 
the scale is viewed from a point just below the 
plane of the liquid surface, and the eye is 
raised gradually until that surface, first seen 
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Table VIT 


Degrees BbiKj SrECiFic Gravity, and Degrees Baum^) 


Degrees 
Brix, or per 
cent Sugar 
by Weight. 

Sp. Grav. 
at 

20°/4° C. 

Sp. Grav. 
at 

20“/20° C. 

Degrees 
Bauin6 
(Mod. 145). 

Degrees 
Brix, or per 
cent Sugar 
by Weight. 

Sp. Grav. 
at 

2074 ° c. 

Sp. Grav. 
at 

20720 ” C. 

Degrees 
Bauin^ 
(Mod. 14.5). 

0 

1 

2 

0- 99823 

1- 00212 

1-00000 

1-00389 

0-00 

0-56 

61 

1-23608 

1-23727 

27-81 

1-00602 

1-00779 

1-12 

62 

1-24064 

1-24284 

28*33 

3 

1-00993 

1-01172 

1-68 

63 

1-24623 

1-24844 

28-86 

4 

1-01388 

1-01567 

2-24 

64 

1-26187 

1-26408 

29-38 

5 

1-01786 

1-01966 

2-79 

56 

1-25764 

1-25970 

29-90 

6 

1-02186 

1-02366 

3-35 

66 

1-26324 

1-20648 

30-42 

7 

1-02588 

1-02770 

3*91 

67 

1-26899 

1-27123 

30-94 

8 

1-02994 

1-03176 

4-46 

68 

1-27477 

1-27703 

31-46 

9 

1-03403 

1-03586 

5-02 

69 

1-28060 

1-28286 

31-97 

10 

1-03814 

1-03998 

6-67 

60 

1-28646 

1-28873 

32*49 

11 

1-04229 

1-04413 

6-13 

61 

1-29235 

1-29464 

33-00 

12 

1-04646 

1-04831 

6-68 

62 

1-29829 

1-30069 

33-61 

13 

1-05066 

1-05262 

7-24 

63 

1-30427 

1-30667 

34-02 

14 

1-05490 

1-05677 

7-79 

64 

1-31028 

1-31260 

34-53 

15 

1-05916 

1-06104 

8-34 

65 

1-31633 

1-31866 

35-04 

16 

1-06346 

1-06534 

8-89 

66 

1-32242 

1-32476 

35-66 

17 

l-0677'9 

1-06968 

9-45 

67 

1-32855 

1-33090 

30-05 

18 

1-07215 

1-07404 

10-00 

68 

1-33472 

1-33708 

36-65 

19 

1-07664 

1-07844 

10-66 

69 

1-34093 

1-34330 

37-00 

20 

1-08096 

1-08287 

11-10 

'"70 

1-34717 

1-34950 

37-66 

21 

1-08541 

1-08733 

11-66 

71 

1-36346 

1-36585 

38-06 

22 

1-08990 

1-09183 

12-20 

72 

1-35978 

1-36218 

38-66 

23 

1-09442 

1-09636 

12-74. 

73 

1-36614 

1-36866 

39-06 

24 

1-09897 

1-10092 

13-29 

74 

1-37264 

1-37496 

39-64 

26 

1-10356 

1-10561 

13-84 

76 

1-37897 

1-38141 

40-03 

26 

1-10818 

1-11014 

14-39 

76 

1-38546 

1-38790 

40-53 

27 

1-11283 

1-11480 

14-93 ' 

77 

1-39196 

1-39442 

41-01 

28 

1-11761 

1-11949 

16-48 

78 

1-39860 

1-40098 

41-60 

29 

1-12223 

1-12422 

16-02 

79 

1-40609 

1-40768 

41-99 

30 

1-12698 

1-12898 

16-57 

80 

1-41172 

1-41421 

42-47 

31 

1 -13177 

1-13378 

17-11 

81 

1-41837 

1-42088 

42-96 

32 

1-13660 

1*13861 

17-66 

82 

1-42607 

1-42759 

43-43 

33 

1-14145 

M4347 

18-19 

83 

1-43181 

1-43434 

43-91 

34 

1-14634 

1-14837 

18-73 

84 

1 43868 

1-44112 

44-38 

36 

1-15128 

1-16331 

19-28 * 

85 

1-44639 

1-44794 

44-86 

36 

1-15624 

1-16828 

19-81 

86 

1 -.46223 

1-45480 

46-33 

37 

M6124 

M6329 

20-35 

87 

1 46911 

1-46170 

45-80 

38 

1-16627 

1-16833 

20-89 

88 

1-46603 

1-46862 

46-27 

39 

1-17134 

1-17341 

21-43 

89 

1-47299 

1-47669 

46-73 

40 

1-17645 

1-17853 

21-97 

90 

1-47998 

1-48269 

47-20 

41 

M8159 

1-18368 

22-60 

91 

1-48700 

1*48963 

47-66 

42 

M8677 

1-18887 

23-04 

92 

1-49406 

1*49671 

48-12 

43 

1-19199 

1-19410 

23-67 

93 

J -60116 

1*60381 

48-58 

44 

M9725 

1-19936 

24-10 

94 

1-60829 

1-61096 

49-03 

46 

1-20264 

1-20467 

24-63 

95 

1-61646 

1*61814 

49-49 

46 

1-20787 

1-21001 

26-17 

96 

1-62266 

1 •52636 

49-94 

47 

1-21324 

1-21538 

26-70 

97 

1-62989 

1-63260 

60-39 

48 

1-21864 

1-22080 

26-23 

98 

1-63716 

1-63988 

60-84 

49 

1-22409 

1-22625 

26-76 

99 

• 1-64446 

1-64719 

61.28 

60 

1-22957 

1-23174 

27*28 

100 

1-55180 

1-65464 

61-73 
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as an ellipse, appears as a straight line. The 
point where this line cuts the hydrometer 
scale is taken as the reading. The meniscus 
of liquid formed round the stem by capillary 
attraction is disregarded. The temperature 
of the solution must be carefully noted, and 
if, as usually happens, it differs from the 
standard temperature (15-6°, 17-5°, or 20° C., 
as the case may be), the proper correction 
must be applied. Ideally, the hydrometer, 
the liquid, and the surrounding atmosphere 
should all be at the standard temperature, 
but these conditions, of course, are not often 
obtained in practice. 

§ (12) SuG.\n Table. — The most recent sugar 
table issued, showing degrees Brix, or per- 
centage of sugar by weight, correlated with 
degrees Baum4 and with specific gravity, is 
one by Bates and Bearce, and published by 
the United States Bureau of Standards in 
1918 {TecMiologic Paper 115). It is based 
upon Plato’s specific gravity determinations, 
and the temperature 20° C. is adopted as being 
the most convenient, and one widely accepted 
for sugar work ; the Baum6 scale used is cal- 
culated with the modulus 145. An abridgement 
of this table is subjoined (Table VIL). 

§ (13) Use of Solution -factors. — Within 
certain limits, the proportion of sugar in a solu- 
tion can be determined from the specific gravity 
by means of a “ solution-factor,” thereby dis- 
pensing with the use of tables. If, for example, 
10 grams of sucrose be dissolved in water, 
anri the solution made up to 100 c.c. at 
15-5° (’., the specific gravity of this solution 
at 15-5"/ 1 5-5“ (!. will l>c found to be 1038’C 
(water KKH)). The excess specific gravity 
over that of water is thertdore 1038-6 —KKM), 
or 38-6, Assuming that the increase of specific 
gravity produced is always proportional to the 
quantity of dissolved sucrose, one gram of 
suoroie per 100 o.c. would give an increase of 
3-86, and sc grams would give a? times 3-86. 
Hence, conversely, to obtain the concentration 
US (grams per 100 o.c.) of the sugar in a solution 
the speomo gravity of which is S, we have 


(B-IOOO) 

“ 3-86 ^ 


where S is expressed in terms of water taken 
as 1000. i’or example, if a solution of suoro^ 
has the specific gravity 1055-4, it will contain 
55-4/3-88 « 14-3 grams of sugar per 100 o.c. 
This method was first us^ by O’Sullivan in 
his investigations upon the products obtain^ 
by the hydrolysis of starch.*- Brown, Morris, 
and Millar subsequently determined the values 
of the solution "factors for other sugars than 
sueroee,® md ling, Bynon, and I^an© have 
repeated the investigations in iwpect of 
dextrose, kevuloe©, and maltf^sa.® The factors 


» Cfmm, 8m. J., 1876, xxx. 129, 

» rm., 1897, Ixxl. 72, 

» y, m. €km, Ind., 1909, xxvlU. 780. 


given below are regarded as accurate for 
solutions of the sugars mentioned, at a con- 


centration of 10 grams per 

Sucrose 

100 c.c. : 

3-86 

Dextrose . 


3-82 

Laevulose . 


3-92 

Invert sugar 


3-87 

Maltose . 


. 3-91 

Mixed starch-conversion products 

/ 3-93 to 
\4-01 

The solution - factors, 

however, 

are not 


constant for all degrees of concentration : 
their values decrease somewhat as the con- 
centration increases. Hence it is customary, 
in analysing commercial products, to work 
with solutions containing 10 grams of the 
product per 100 c.c. ; or if a strong sugar 
solution is being dealt with, to dilute a known 
quantity until the specific gravity is reduced 
to about 1-04, before calculating the sugar- 
content by means of the factor. For mixtures 
of sugars the factor 3-86 is generally employed ; 
and for solutions of mixed starch-conversion 
products, the round number 4 gives fairly good 
approximate results. 

§(14) Impure Sugar Solutions. — It must 
be borne in mind that, as already mentioned 
at the beginning of this article, many of the 
liquids dealt with in technical work contain 
not only sugars, but more or less mineral 
matter, and organic acids or salts. For a 
given concentration, solutions of most salts 
show a higher specific gravity than the sugars 
do. Hence, whether the tables or the factors 
are employed, since both are based upon the 
datva for pure sugars, the results may show 
a])preciable errors when applied without cor- 
rection to the impure solutions in question. 
Browne {op. cit.) gives the following particulars 
in illustration of this : 


Table VIII 

Aqueous Solutions at 16° 0. 


Specific 

Gravity. 

Sucrose. 

Tartaric 

Acid. 

Sodium 

Potassium 

Tartrate. 

Potassium 

Carbonate. 


per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

1-0089 

1 

0-87 

0-67 

0-43 

1-0078 

2 

1-73 

M4 

0-86 

1*0118 

3 

2*62 

1*71 

1-29 

1-0167 

4 

3-49 

2-28 

1-72 

1-0197 

6 

4-40 

2*87 

2-16 

1-0402 

10 

8-67 

6-87 

4-40 

1-0833 

20 

17-62 

12-16 

9-00 

1-1296 

30 

26-29 

18-38 

13-78 ! 

1-1794 

40 

36-33 

24-73 

18-72 

1-2328 

50 

44-22 

3M0 

23-76 


A further point is that when very thick 
symps have been diluted with water as a 
preliminary to taking the specific gravity, the 
above-motioned inaccuracy is enhanced, o^ing 
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to the difference in the amount of contraction 
as between sugars and impurities when mem- 
bers of the two groups are dissolved in water. 
For many factory operations the error is of 
no moment, since, as already explained, it is 
practically constant during a campaign, and 
the observations are essentially comparative. 
In other cases a correction is introduced. One 
method (empirical) of doing this is to multiply 
the percentage of soluble ash in the sample 
by 0*8, and deduct the product from the 
specific gravity of the solution, determined at 
a concentration of 10 grams per 100 c.c. From 
the specific gravity thus corrected, the sugar- 
content is deduced as usual by means of the 
tables or by using the appropriate division. 

0 . s. 

Abbreviations and Full Titles 

Bull. Ashoc. Chim. Suer. Bist. =» Bulletin de 
V Association des Chimistes de Sucrerie et DistiUerie de 
France. 

Zeits. Ver. Deut. ZucJcermd.=Zeitschrift des 
Vereins der Deutschen Zuckerindustrie. 

Bingl. Polyt. J.^Binglefs Polytechnisches Journal. 

Nat. Acad. Sci.=== National Academy of Sciences, 
Philadelphia. 

J. Soc. Chem. Ind.^ Journal of the Society of 
Chemical Industry. 


Sacoharometry. See “ Hydrometers,” § (19). 
Scale of Mercury Barometer, graduation 
of, in pure length units. See “ Barometers 
and Manometers,” § (2) (i.). 

Scales : methods of division of micrometer 
scales. See “ Micrometers,” § (1). 

Scales and Gauges (engineers’). See ^‘Metro- 
logy,” § (17). 

Scales for Weighing, self -indicating. See 
“Weighing Machines,” § (8). 
Scintillation, or Twinkling of Stars, 
explanation of. See “ Meteorological Op- 
tics,” § (11). 

Screw Gauges : 

Adjustable plug for measuring pitch and 
effective diameters of screwed rings. 
See “ Gauges,” § (40) (v.). 

Adjustable ring for testing B.A. screws. 
See ibid. § (40) (vi.). 

Measuring attachment for lathe. See ibid. 
§ (23) (iv.). 

Methods of producing and generating 
thread forms. See ibid, § (41). 

Optical measurements of. See ibid. § (.32). 
Plug form : data for use in the measurement 
of effective diameter with standard 
wires. See ibid. § (03). 

Machines for measuring effective and 
core diameters. See ibid. § (23). 
Measurement of angle of flanks. See 
ibid. § (21). 

Measurement of roundings at crests and 
roots, and examination of general form 
of thread. See ibid. § (22). 

Mechanical measurements of. See 

§ ( 19 ). 


Test on concentricity of diameters. See 

ibid. § (20). 

Types of machines for measuring pitch. 
See ibid. § (24) (A). 

Projection apparatus for testing. See ibid. 

§ (30). 

Ring form : effective diameter, measure- 
ment by means of expanding gauges. 
See ibid. § (29). 

Experimental machine for measuring 
effective diameters. See ibid. § (30). 
Machines for testing pitch. See ibid. § (25). 
Mechanical measurement by slip gauges 
and special fittings. See ibid. § (28). 
Mechanical measurements, examination 
of threads by means of casts. See ibid. 
§ (27) (ii.). 

Mechanical measurements, plug check 
tests. See ibid. § (27) (i.). 

“ Scissor ” t 5 ^ for measuring B.A. screws. 
See ibid. § (40) (iv.). 

Special gap gauge designed by Mr. W. 

Taylor. See ibid. § (40). 

Special type for small screws. See ibid. 
§ (40) (vii.). 

Taper, measurements of. See ibid. §§ (37), 
(38), (39). 

Taylor expanding effective diameter plug 
gauge for testing screw threads. See 
ibid. § (40) (iii.). 

For testing effective diameter of nuts, see 
ibid. § (40) (ii.). 

Tolerances of. See “ Metrology,” § (27). 
Screw Threads : 

Definitions of elements of. See “ Metro- 
logy,” § (23) (i.). 

Effective diametral error. See ibid. § (24) 
(ii.). 

Elements of full (or major) diameter, core 
(or minor) diameter, effective (or pitch) 
diameter, pitch, angle, radius at crest, 
radius at root. See “ Gauges,” § (18). 
Envelopes, zones, grade, and play, definitions 
of. See “ Metrology,” § (25) (ii.). 

Errors in angle. See ibid. § (24) (iv.). 

Errors in crest and root diameters. Sec 
ibid. § (24) (v.). 

Errors in form of crest and root. See ibid. 
§ (24) (Vi.). 

Gauging of. See ibid. § (25). 

Methods of production. See ibid. § (23) (ii.). 
Microscope apparatus for measuring. Bee 
“ Gauges,” § (33). 

Pitch error. See “ Metrology,” § (24) (i.). 
Relation of errors in effective diameter and 
pitch. See ibid. § (24) (iii,). 

Special gauges and instruments for testing. 

See “ Gauges,” § (40). 

Standard types. See ibid. § (43). 

Table of standard sizes. See ibid. § (54). 
Tolerance suitable for. See “ Metrology,” 
§ ( 26 ). 
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Screws, Micrometer, for subdividing the 
space between scale divisions. See “ Micro- 
meters,” § (2). 

Sea Water : 

Composition of. See “ Oceanography, 
Physical,” § (1). 

Measurement of currents. See ibid. §§ (24)- 
(31). 

Measurement of temperature and collection 
of water samples. See ibid. §§ (18)-(23). 
Properties of : 

Chlorinity, salinity, and density. See 
ibid. § (2). 

Compressibility. See ibid. § (5). 

Density and temperature. See ibid. § (3). 

Electric conductivity. See ibid. § (14). 

Evaporation. See ibid. § (11). 

Freezing point. See ibid. § (4). 

Gases absorbed by. See ibid. § (17). 

Osmotic pressure. See ibid. § (10). 

Specific heat. See ibid. § (7). 

Surface tension. See ibid. § (12). 

Thermal conductivity. See ibid. § (8). 

Thermal expansion. See ibid. § (6). 

Transparency. See ibid. ^ (16). 

Viscosity. See ibid. § (13). 

Salinity and density, determination of. See 
ibid. §§ (32).(36). 

Secondary Disturbance op Pressure. See 
“ Atmosphere, Physics of,” § (18). 

SEISMOMETRY 

§ (1) The Seismometer. — Any instrument 
which measures the motion of the ground 
during an earthquake or other seismic dis- 
turbance is termed a seismometer. The term 
seismograph is, however, more generally 
employed, ^noe most instruments of the 
kind provide a record, or sekmogram^ on a 
more or less enlarged scale, of the motion. 
The most general form of such motion involves 
six independent quantities, viz. displacements 
in three mutually rectangular dire^ons, and 
rotations about three axes in these directions. 
The measurement of the rotations (which are 
alwa 3 rs exceedingly small except, perhaps, 
at placai near the seat of disturbance) presents 
difficultly and as yet no continuous record 
has been obtained of them. In what follows 
attention will therefore be chiefly directed 
to the measurement of the three linear dis- 
placements. The direotians in which th^ 
are generally measured are the lines drawn 
from the place of observation to the north, 
east, and the zenith. Obviously the same 
type of instrument will serve for both hori- 
zontal measurements. 

(i») Dismplion.— -The general aim in seismo- 
metry has been to arrange, by mechanical 
or other means, that a certain point of the 
appamtr® shall remain relatively at rest, and 


then to contrive means whereby the motion of 
the ground relative^ to this “ steady point,” 
as it is termed, shall be continuously recorded. 
A heavy mass, suspended by a long fine wire 
from a point fixed in connection with the 
ground, is a first approximation to the former 
result ; for when the point of support moves 
with the ground the heavy mass tends to 
remain stationary. If there be attached to 
the suspended mass a pen or pencil resting on a 
horizontal sheet of paper which moves with the 
ground, the trace obtained on the paper would 
represent that motion. Such an arrange- 
ment, known as a pendulum seismograph, 
has been frequently used, examples of which 
are the Italian seismographs of Drs. Agamen- 
none and Vicentini {Fig. 1 and Fig. 2). In 
practice it is desirable that the period of the 
pendulum shall be of considerable length; 
10 to 60 seconds are in common use. 

A modification of the simple pendulum 
which has the effect of lengthening the period 
is the duplex pendulum of Ewing (1880). 
Tins is a simple pendulum combined with an 
inverted pendulum, where the relative masses 
of the bobs may he so chosen that any degree 
of stability is attained. Again, consider 
another type represented in Fig. 3. A rod 
AB is pivoted at A and B in a rigid frame 
secured to the ground, and the line AB is 
given a very slight inclination to the vertical. 
From its middle point C, and at right angles 
to it, the rod CM projects, carrying a heavy 
mass M at or near its extremity. It is clear 
that if AB were horizontal the system would 
behave as a simple pendulum, while if AB 
were exactly vortical the mass M would be 
in neutral equilibrium. By inclining AB 
through a small angle i from the vertical, 
the effective value of the gravitational ac- 
celeration is reduced from g io g sin i. In 
equilibrium, with no seismic disturbance in 
progress, M is at the lowest point it can reach 
in the course of a complete rotation about 
AB. “This type, in which the path of oscilla- 
tion is approximately in a horizontal plane, 
is termed a horizontal pendulum and forms 
the basis of most of the modem forms of 
seismograph. Its chief merit, when compared 
with the vertical type, lies in the small dimen- 
sions whioh may be employed. Long periods 
of oscillation are readily obtained by a simple 
adjustment of the angle i. When the ground 
moves in a direction having a component 
perpendicular to the plane containing AB 
and this lowest point, the mass M tends 
to remain at rest while the axis AB, movmg 
with the ground, produces an inclination 
of the arm CM away from its equilibrium 
position. It must also be noted that any 
rotation of the ground about the approxi- 
mately horizontal axis CM, or about a 
vertical axis, will also produce motion of 
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the arm CM. A writing point attached to 
M may then trace on a sheet of paper or 
smoked glass a record of the motion, and if 
the paper or glass he given a -uniform motion 
in the direction CM, we should obtain the 
seismogram of the disturbance. This arrange- 
— one of the forms of the horizontal 
pendulum seismograph — was first introduced 
in a practicable form by Ewing in 1880, and 
by it he obtained the first continuous record 
of earthq^uake motion. There are a number of 


thus enabhng the rod to oscillate in any direc- 
tion. In this form the pendulum is only 
stable within certain limits : stability is 
sometimes increased by one or more delicate 
springs acting horizontally upon the mass ; 
stops are also provided to arrest undue 

oscillation. . . r 

(ii.) Theory.— Erom the dynamical point ot 
view the many different forms of horizontal 
pendulum seismograph are identical, and the 
following is a condensed account, on the lines 



Fig. 1. 


forms of the horizontal pendulum, the chief 
difference being in the method of suspension. 
Fig. 4 is perhaps the most common form 
and is used in the Milne, Milne-Shaw, Omori, 
Mainka, etc. The pendulum is supported 
by a tie wire EE and a point at C. 

Fig. 5 is the well-known Zallner suspension 
where there are two tie wires EC and EE, 
CD then becomes the ideal axis of rotation. 
The Galitzin pendulum is suspended in this 
manner. 

Another type is the inverted pendulums of 
Marvin and Wiechert, where a heavy mass 
is carried by a stout vertical rod whose lower 
end terminates in a Cardan spring (two fiat 
springs placed at right angles to each other). 


of Gahtzin’s treatment, of the theory of their 
action. 

We may suppose that, essentially, iho in- 
strument consists of a heavy mass, j)laced 
at one end of a rigid rod, and cai)ablo of 
rotation in a nearly horizontal plane about 
an axis passing through the other end of the 
rod and very slightly inclined to the vertiiuil. 
Neglecting rotational effects, the equation of 
motion of the arm will be 




where d is the angular d(dle(dion of th(^ arm 
from its equilibrium positicyn, I is the “ rc‘duced 
length ” of the pendulum, x is the co-ordinate 
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of position of the ground relative to fixed 
axes, and where h and n are constants. The 
second term is introduced in order to take 
account of any damp- 

|1 I ing of the motion, 

mini III such as might be pro- 

, duced by friction at 

11 pivots, air resist- 

ance, or other artifici- 

llntllV introduced cause. 

. ..Q.Y It is important to note 

IJ assumption is 

made that the friction 
[|uilgia^ proportional to the 
angular speed of the 
damp- 

fifflgf |yfj in ing is due to air resist- 

I I ance, or fluid friction. 


or to electromagnetic damping (as in the 
Oalitzin instniments), this assumption is 
warranted. But where the end of the arm 
boars against any pivot (as in the Milne 
or Omori instruments), 

1 — I or where the nearly 

I / vertical axis is sup- 

j / ported on two pivots 

I (as in the bracket 

[ I seismograph of Ewing), 

II friction is of an 

if indefinite and possibly 

f variable kind, and the 

A assumption is less 

Fia. 0. justifia&e. The co- 

efficient k is known as 

the damping ooefficienh The third term 
involves a*, wliioh, for small angular dis- 
placemenbi, Is equal to’ g/L We take, first, 
the case of the free motion of the pendulum, 
such m would be produced by 
giving the movable arm an initial 
angular velocity V, after which it 
k left to itself, the ground being 
at twt. W© thus get 

where 

«!«*+ n/F^. 

Three oa»^ therefor© arise, according as 
k> wor <^. In the first 

tt, - a," 


than the first, 0 vull always be positive, th6’ 
arm swinging out to a maximum deflection 
and thereafter creeping back asymptotically 
to zero. In the third case 

cos /3t+B sin /3t], 

where /3 — + slh^ -n\ But A = 0 in this ca-se, 
and the deflection at time t is 


The pendulum motion is then damped har- 
monic motion, the amplitude 
decreasing logarithmically with P 

the time. The second is the 
limiting case » 

between the » 

first and third, ; 

and the pen- ! 

dulum is then B 

said to be at Fig. 4. 

the aperiodic 
limit. The motion is given by 

We have next to investigate the behaviour of 
the pendulum when the ground is subject to 
a given motion, and it may be supposed that 
this is of the simple harmonic type, so that 
a;=ar^ sin (pi+ 5) may be substituted in the 
fundamental equation. The solution is 

^ r= e - At[Pi cos /Si 4- P 2 sin /Si] 

The first term is wholly an instrumental effect ; 
the second is a forced oscillation, and is due 
to the seismic motion. 

The effect of damping, or its absence, has 
fiLrst to be considered. If the damping be 
heavy, so that the pendulum is at the aperiodic 
limit, k^n and pssO. The second part of 
the instrumental term therefore disappears, 
and, with the ooeffioient importance 

of the first- part will diminish quickly. The 
forced oscillation is also simplified, so that 



very soon after the pendulum has started 
moving its defection may be represented by 

^ * T + p* ^ - r) + 5} , 


and, the s^nd term diminkhing more quickly 1 where pr »2ftp/(n* - p®). The motion is there- 


VOL. in 
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fore simple harmonic, the period being the 
same as that of the seismic wave. The phase 
is retarded by an amount and the amplitude 
is proportional to that of the seismic wave. 
The ratio of the maximum deflection of the 
pendulum to that of the seismic wave is thus 

On the other hand, with a damping co- 
efficient of low value, so small as to approach 
zero, we have ifc=0, t=0, j3=?^, and the de- 
flection is given by 
0 = [Pj^ cos nt+ Pg sin nt] 

Determining the constants Pj^, P 2 , on the 
supposition that 0=0 and ddjdt=-0 when 
t—0, it can be shown that, if 5 is supposed 
zero, 

6=:^?- sin pt-nQixi nt\ 

I 

This shows that when the periods of the 
pendulum and the seismic wave are equal, 
or nearly so, resonance produces very large 
deflections. Undamped seismographs there- 
fore give an entirely wrong representation 
of the ground m(.'>tion. Further, instruments 
in which the damping coefficient is unknown 
or cannot be numerically determined with 
accuracy are of little use in measuring the 
actual displacement during an earthquake. 

§ (2) TjffE Record. — The relation between 
the ground displacement and that shown on 
the seismogram has now to be considered. 
This will depend on the manner in which the 
record is produced. The different methods 
which have been employed may be classed as 
mechanical, optical, and galvanometric. 

(i.) Mechanical, — In the first of these the end 
of the pendulum boom carries a pen or writing 
point which traces a record of the deflection 
of the boom on a suitably prepared surface 
which moves at constant speed parallel to 
the direction of the undisturbed boom. If 
y be the deflection on the seismogram, while 
the distance of the writing point from the 
axis is L, then 2 / = L0, and if the damping is 
such that the pendulum is at the aperiodic 
limit 

(ii.) Optical. — With optical methods of 
registration, a mirror placed upon the axis 
of rotation reflects a fixed beam of light to a 
scale or a moving sheet of photographic paper. 
The angular deflection of the beam is twice 
that of the boom, and if the scale or photo- 
graphic paper is at a distance A from the 
mirror, 2A takes the place of L in the fore- 
going expression. 

(iii.) Oalvanometric (Qalitzin). — The method 
of galvanometric registration, introduced by 


Galitzin depends on entirely different prin- 
ciples. The boom carries at its end a hori- 
zontal coil of fine wire whose terminals are 
connected to a galvanometer. Permanent 
magnets placed above and below the coil 
induce a current in the coil when the boom 
moves, and the measurement of this current 
by the galvanometer provides the data re- 
quired for determining the motion of the 
boom. The magnitude of the current will be 
proportional to the area and number of turns 
in the coil, the strength of the field, the 
angular speed of the boom, and inversely 
proportional to the total resistance in circuit. 
It may therefore be represented by - a{ddldt). 
The deflection <p of the galvanometer (usually 
of the moving coil type) is related to the angular 
displacement 6 of the boom by the equation 

If therefore the ground displacement is simple 
harmonic, as already supposed, we have, by 
introducing the solution of the equation for 
the aperiodic horizontal pendulum moving 
under a seismic wave of form sin {pti- 8), 

where 8j^ = S-‘pT - (7r/2). It follows that 0 and 
<f> are related linearly and that there is a 
difference in phase between the two motions. 
The magnification can be easily obtained from 
the solution. 

§ (3) Vertioad Seismometers. — So far the 
horizontal motion of the ground has alone 
been considered. Instruments for the measure- 
ment of vertical motion are also in use. Gener- 
ally they take the form of a boom carrying a 
heavy mass, and pivoted at one end while 
being supported horizontally by a coiled 
spring. The equation of motion is precisely 
similar to that of a horizontal pendulum, and 
the registration of a disturbance in the vertical 
direction can be carried out by any of the 
three methods already described. 

§ (4) The Galitzik Instruments. — The 
principles involved in seismometry find their 
most complete application in the instruments 
devised by the late Prince Boris Galitzin, and 
the following brief notes on the chief points 
in their construction may be of interest. The 
horizontal pendulum is built up on a metal 
base, plate, or frame, provided with levelling 
screws. From four rectangularly arranged 
points in the base, metal pillars, braced 
together, project vertically upwards so as to 
form a rigid framework. The suspension is 
of the Zollner type, and the inclination of 
the axis is so small that with the given 
pendulum length the period of oscillation is 
about 24 secs. The boom is a stout brass 
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rod, 28 cm. in length, and carries a cylindrical 
mass of brass weighing 7 kilograms, centring 
at a point 14 cm. from the inner end of the 
boom. Beyond the brass cylinder the boom 
carries a horizontal flat celluloid case, enclos- 
ing four horizontally arranged coils of fine 
copper wire. Above and below these coils 
permanent tungsten steel magnets are placed. 
The magnets are so supported that the dis- 
tance apart of opposing poles may be adjusted 
easily, so that the field between them may 
be kept constant when the strength of the 
magnets decreases slowly with time. The 
coils are so coupled together that the inductive 
effects of their motion in the magnetic field 
are added together, and their terminals are 
connected to two wires stretching backwards 
along the boom. The ends of the latter are 
connected to others, attached to the frame- 
work and passing to the galvanometer, by 
means of very fine slips of phosphor bronze. 
The damping is magnetic, and for this purpose 
the boom carries at its outer end a horizontal 
brass plate which swings between the poles 
of permanent magnets placed above and below 
it. The wires from the coil system pass to 
a mirror galvanometer of the moving coil type. 
A fixed beam of light is reflected from the 
mirror, through a horizontal semi-cylindrical 
lens to a sheet of photographic paper stretched 
on a drum rotated by clockwork. The drum 
also moves uniformly in the direction of its 
axis. Its peripheral speed is 30 mm. per 
minute, and time marks are made on the 
record by shutting off the beam of light for 
two seconds at the beginning of each minute. 
The shutter is closed by an electromagnet 
energised through a contact on an accurately 
timed and rated clock. The reoi)rd thus pro- 
duced is a series of curves across the sheet of 
photographio paper, and the time of any 
seiBmio ooourrenoe at the place can be ascer- 
tained to within a second. The magnification 
for seismic wav<^ of simple harmonic type 
varies with their period. For example, on 
the Eskdalemuir Observatory instruments, 
the amphtud© of a wave of 20 secs, period 
is obtained in microns (‘001 mm.) by multiply- 
ing the ampUtud© in millimetres on the seismo- 
gram by l'% This is a much higher yield 
in the matter of magnification than is afford^ 
by any other type of seismograph, amd in 
consequence the Galitzin instruments give for 
each seismic disturbance a wealth of detail 
such as cannot be otherwise obtained. For 
details as to the determination of the constants 
of these Instruments, GaUtzin’s Vorlm^n^en 
should be consulted. The 
great merit of these deservedly famous instru- 
ments lies in the fact that ©very detail of 
construction has been made the subject of 
oar^ul experimental inquiry, and definite 
piodf obtained that in their behaviour they 


represent an actual translation into reality 
of the solutions of the differential equations 
which express their motion. 

§ (5) The Milne Seismograph. — This in- 
strument — the design of the late Professor 
John Milne, F.R.S. — was the one chosen of 
four types examined by the Seismological 
Committee of the British Association for 
a world survey of seismic phenomena com- 
mencing in the year 1897. Nineteen machines 
had previously been erected in Japan and the 
twentieth at Shidi. 

The selection was made on account of its 
simplicity of construction and operation, 
freedom from friction, and its ability to record 
both short and long wave periods. 

Its two chief defects became apparent as 
the science advanced, viz. it magnifies the 
ground movement only six times and it is 
almost wholly undamped. 

The instrument (Fig. 6) consists of an 
extremely light boom AB of aluminium tube, 
39 inches in length and averaging inch in 
diameter. This is supported upon a cast-iron 
column CD, 20 inches in height, 
whose base is a tripod with 
three levelling screws at its 
angles. The forward screw 
serves for regulating the angle i 
to obtain the period of 18 to 20 
seconds which is in general use. 

A 


H 




Pig. 0. 
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For the purpose of determining its sensitivity 
to tilt one of the rear screws is fitted with a 
lever and a divided scale ; one division is 
equivalent to a tilt of 1-9 seconds of arc. 

The top of the column is fitted with a 
winding gear for adjusting the height of the 
boom. 

The inner end of the boom is provided with 
an agate cup which rests against a horizontal 
pointed screw at the lower end of the column. 
At a point about 5 inches along the boom 
the mass M, of balanced dumb-bell type, is 
pivoted. Its weight has varied from one to 
two or three pounds. 

Just beyond the mass, at the centre of 
gravity of the assembled boom, a block is fitted 
to receive the lower ^d of the tie wire FD — 
the upper end of which terminates in a 
number of strands of unspun silk wound 
upon the winder and constitutes the upper 
support. 
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The outer end of the boom carries a strip 
of aluminium foil in. which is cut a slit in 
line with the boom. This slit floats just 
above a second slit in the top of the recording- 
box cut at right angles to the upper slit. 

The light of a small paraffin lamp is thrown 
downwards, by an angled mirror, on to the 
top of the recording box, and penetrates at 
the point of the crossed slits, and is there 
recorded at 240 mm. per hour upon the travel- 
ling photographic film within. Due to the 
drum S on which the film is wrapped possessing 
a lateral as well as a circular motion, the trace 
is in the form of a spiral— this method proved 
to be six times more economical than the 
earlier arrangement, where a 2-inch ribbon 
33 feet long was employed. 

The interruption of the light once per 
hour either by a revolving watch-hand or 
electric shutter marked the time upon the 
trace. 

§ (6) The Omori and Wibchert Seismo- 
aEAPHS.— Of . the seismographs using mechani- 
cal registration the Omori, the Weichert, and 
Mainka are the most in use. 

As previously remarked, the lack of uni- 
formity in the friction of the writing pointers 
renders them quite unreliable where close 
comparison of records is proposed. 

In a test made on an Omori type— mass 
300 lbs., magnification 60, period 12 seconds — 
an increase of the pressure between the pointer 
and the smoked surface of one-third of a 
milligram reduced the recorded amplitude by 
47 per cent. 

(i.) The Omori SeismogTCtjph . — ^In this instni- 
ment (Fiq, 7) the horizontal pendulum, varying 
from 30 to 40 
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pendulum is supported upon a stout tapered 
tubular iron column from 3 feet 4 inches to 


8 feet in height according to design. The 
bob consists of a flat cylinder of lead which is 
suspended by a wire from each side to a 
stirrup at the top of the column, where the 
adjustments are made both for position and 
period, usually 20 to 30 seconds. In some 
instances an inverted pendulum is poised 
verticaUy below the bob and coupled to it. 
This has the effect of increasing the astatic 
nature of the mechanism but adds to the 
mechanical friction. 

An inverted U-shaped bracket arched over 
the bob serves the double purpose of carrying 
hmiting stops for the excursions of the mass 
and provides a support for the fulcrum of a 
light aluminium multiplying lever with ratio 

usually about 10 : 1. i • . i 

The short end of the lever is a horizontal 
fork which engages with a vertical steel roller 
carried by the bob. The outer end of the 
lever carries a recording pointer comprised of 
a fine strand of glass fixed to a horizontal 
steel spindle pivoted in a jewelled fork, thus 
enabfing the point of the glass fibre to rise a,nd 
fall with the inequalities of the recording 
surface. An electric time-marker records 
minutes upon the trace. The record is made 
upon paper smoked by a paraffin flare. The 
drum of 36 inches circumference revolves once 
per hour and has a lateral traverse of one- 
sixth of an inch per revolution. 

(ii.) The Weichert Seismograph . — The basis of 
the Weichert seismograph {Fig. 8) is a delicately 
poised inverted pendulum wMoh records on 
smoked paper. It is made with masses varying 
froih 200 lbs. to 17 tons. A heavy cast-iron 
tripod and recording table standing about 
3 feet high carries the mechanism. The flexible 
end of the pendulum is attached to the base 
of the casting by a cardan spring connection. 
The pendulum has its centre of percussion 
one metre above the spring, and is at this point 
connected to two thrust arms set at right 
angles to each other for the purpose of recorci- 
ing the motion of the bob both in the N.-S. 
and E.-W. chrections. 

These arms are 25 cm. long and extend 
from the centre of the bob to a pair of doul)lo- 
ended aluminium levers whoso leverage is 
10 : 1. One end of these levers operate the 
damping devices while the other cihIh, through 
compression struts, pass on the motion to tiie 
recording levers. Depending upon the ])OHi« 
tion on the recording lever wheni the strut 
is placed, so the total magnitication (^an he 
made of several values i)etween 40 and UK) 
times the ground movement. 

The damping device is in the form of a 
oylinder with a ])iston suspended in sucli a 
position that it is just fre(‘ of tlu^ sides. 4'he 
opposite emls of tiie cylinder are (lonnecU^d 
by an adjustable valve which permits the 
air to pulsate more or less freely. The first 
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lever operates the piston through a connecting 
rod. The cylinder can be opened out until 
the damping is eliminated ; or it may be 
closed until the system becomes aperiodic. 

The writing lever is 15 cm. long and has an 
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acljimtabb counter- weight for regulating the 
pn,‘Hsure upon tlie smoked paper. 

The recording sheet is pasted in the form 
of a ring whit^li is hung upcjn the drum— -a roller 
lies in the loop below tt) keep the paper taut, 
^rhe rc*giHtcring sptsed is normally 10 mm. 
p<‘r minute but may be raised to 30 mm. if 
desinHl. 

§ (7) Tuk MiLNKnSiLiW iNSTUtTMEOT. — This 
(Fiy. 9) is a iKav type of seismograph which 
was evolved from and now superaedtis the 
well-km»wn Milne apparatus. Its desdgn was 
commenced just prkn* to the death of the late 
John Miliu^and combineH both mechanical and 
optical magrnfication, together with magnetic 
(lamping; thti iuHtnunental friction is also 
rcducctl to a minimum. 

Tile main oiijcitts in its design are high 
maguidcatitm, eimt^ in standanlisation, low 
running <‘ost» and Hiniplicily in operation. 

Thf priac/p/c of the instrument is 

such Hi to multiply the movements of a short 
idiiininiuin boom ((tarrying 1 lb. as a steady 
miLHM) by reflecting a lamm of light from a uni- 
pi\ott‘d focal mirror coupled to the outer end 
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of the boom by means of an iridium pivoted 
coupler weighing of a gram. The light 
passes through a vertical slit to a specially 
thin mirror of half-metre focal length, and 
thence to a horizontal piano-cylindrical lens 
in the recording box. The ray is here brought 
to a focal point upon a fine horizontal slit 
extending the length of the cylindrical lens. 
The part carrying the lens 
and slit hangs as a pen- 
dulum in grazing contact 
with the photographic 
film. By this means 
waves of one or two 
seconds’ period are dis- 
tinctly recorded upon the 
film with a paper speed 
of only 8 mm. per minute. 

The mass is pivoted to 
the boom by two pivots, 
which frees the boom from 
the torsional inertia of 



Fig. 9. 


the mass. An electrolytic copper vane 
and tungsten steel magnets are used for 
damping. 

Btandarduation is specially provided for. 
By means of a flexible cable to the calibrating 
screw, a solenoid to give artificial oscillation 
to the boom, projecting lantern, mirror, and 
scales, the period, damping coefficient, and tilt 
sensitivity may each be determined by a single 
observer from his fixed position at the record- 
ing box. The instrument is arrangc^l for four 
standards of sensitivity, viz. either 150 or 
250 magnifications of the ground movement 
in conjunction with eitluu' 10 sec. or 12 sec. 
|>6riod and a damping ratio of 20 : 1. These 
are the constants adopted for this apparatus. 
By adopting appropriate units in the calibrat- 
ing scales the magnification for rapid ground 
movement is given by the simple formula 
ax829/T, where a is the amplitude in milli- 
metres on the record and T the undamped 
period of the pendulum. Clraphs suitable f(ir 
each of the adopted simsitivities are provided 
for reading of! the true magnifications, whi<th 
vary according to the period of the ground 
movem:aat 0. 

j. j, a 
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Self-recording Instruments : 

General characteristics of. See “ Meteoro- 
logical Instruments,” § (3). 

Photographic. See ibid. §§ (3), (9) (i.). . 

See also “ Thermograph,” “ Rain-gauge,” 
“ Anemobiagraph,” etc. 

Sellers or United States Standard 
Thread. See “ Gauges,” § (48). 

Shadow Bands. See “ Meteorological Optics,” 

§ ( 11 ). 

Shaft and Hole : table of fits for a series of 
shafts in normal hole. See “ Metrology,” 
VIIL § (31) (ii.). 

Shaft and Hole Bases of Tolerances on 
Cylindrical Work. See “ Metrology,” 
VIIL § (30) (i.). 

Shimmering. See “ Meteorological Optics,” 

§( 9 ). 

Sidereal Day, as Standard of Time. See 
“ Clocks and Time-keeping,” § (1). 

Sikes’ Hydrometer : a metal hydrometer for 
use in conjunction with Sikes’ tables for 
determining the strength of spirits. See 
“ Alooholometry,” § (6). 

Sikes’ Light Hydrometer: a metal hydro- 
meter for use with strong spirits. See 
“ Alooholometry,” § (6). 

Silica, Fused ; a material with low coefficient 
of expansion. See “ Metrology,” § (4). 
Silica Metre Standard : description, 
stability of. See “Line Standards,” § (6) 
(ii.). 

Sky : 

Apparent form of. See “ Meteorological 
Optics,” § (2). 

Colours of, caused by diffraction. See ibid. 
§§ (12) and (13). 

Relative brightness of. See ibid. § (12) 
(footnote). 

Slide Rules. See ‘‘Draughting Devices,” 
p. 275. 

Snow : equations for formation of, in adiabatic 
conditions. See “ Atmosphere, Thermo- 
dynamics of the,” § (21). 

Snow Crystals, Forms of. See “ Meteoro- 
logical Optics,” § (18). 

Snowfall, Measurement of. See “ Meteoro- 
logical Instruments,” § (15), 

Solar Constant : 

Definition of. See “ Radiation,” § (1). Also 
“ Radiant Heat and its Spectrum Distri- 
bution,” § (5). 

Determination of. See “ Radiation,” § (1) (i.). 
Value of. See ibid. § (1) and §§ (1) (i.) and 
(ii.), (4) (L). 

Variations of. See ibid. § (1). 

Solar Radiation. See “ Radiation, Solar.” 
Amount reaching the earth. See “Radia- 
tion,” § (3) (ii.). 


Mean value of, for different latitudes. See 
ibid. § (4) (ii.). 

Reflection of, by the atmosphere. See ibid. 
§§ ‘(3) (i.), and (4) (i.). 

Transmission and absorption of, by the 
atmosphere. See ibid. §§ (1) (i.), (3) (ii.), 

(4) (i.). 

Wave length of maximum energy of. See 

ibid. § (1). 

See also “ Solar Constant.” 

Solar Time. See “ Clocks and Time-keep- 
ing,” § (1). 

Solid, Density of a, determined by the 
hydrostatic method. See “ Balances,” 
§ ( 16 ). 

Determined by the hydrostatic method : a 
solid heavier than water and unacted on 
by water. See ibid. § (16) (L). 
Determined by the hydrostatic method : 
a solid which floats in the liquid chosen 
for the hydrostatic weighing. See ibid. 

§ (16) (iii.). 

Determined by Nicholson’s hydrometer. 
See ibid. § (16) (iv.). 

Determined by the specific gravity bottle. 
See ibid. § (16) (v.). 

Determined by the volumenometer. See 
ibid. § (16) (vi.). 

Solution-factors, use of, to determine the 
proportion of sugar in a solution from the 
specific gravity. See “ Saccharometry,” 
§ (13). 

Specific Gravity Bottle. An instrument 
for determining the density of a liquid. See 
“ Pyknometer ” ; “ Balances,” § (15) (1). 

Specific Gravity Hydrometer. See “ Hy- 
drometers,” §§ (2), (7). 

Specific Heat of Dry Air, Ice, Water, 
Water-vapour. See “Atmosphere, Ther- 
modynamics of the,” § (2). For detormination 
of, see “ Specific Heat,” Vol. 1. 

Spirit Balances, Early forms of si>eoifio 
gravity balances, chiefly used in determining 
the strength of spirits, were termed “ spirit 
balances.” See “ Alooholometry,” § (2). 

Spirit Duties. For particulars of the 
methods adopted in determining the strength 
of spirits for the purpose of assessing duties 
in Austria, Belgium, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Holland, Italy, Norway, 
Russia, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and the 
United States of America, see “ Alcoholo- 
metry,” § (9). 

Spirits : determination of volume of spirits 
from their weight by means of Sikes’ hydro- 
meter. See “ Alooholometiy,” § (8). 

Splines and Weights. See “ Draughting 
Devioes,” p. 279. 
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Square Standard Thread. See “ Gauges,” 

§ (46). 

Squares for use in Metrology. See 
“ Gauges,” § (97). 

Standard and Reference Gauges : defini- 
tion. See “Metrology,” § (19). 

Standards, Board of Trade. See “ Metro- 
logy,” § (13). 

Standards of Length, apparatus used in 
comparisons of. See “ Metrology,” § (3) 
(i.). 

British : definition of imperial standard yard. 

See ibid. § (7) (i.).^ _ 

Tundamontal. See ibid, § (2). 

Importance of thermal expansibility of 
material. See ibid. § (4). 

(Industrial), temperature of adjustment. 
See ibid. V. § (16). 

Metric : definition of international prototype 
metro. See ibid. § (7) (ii.). 

Primary, choice of material for. See ibid. 

§ (4). 

Ultimate relative merits of “ line ” bars and 
“ end ” bars. See ibid. § (4). 

Working. Sec ibid. § (2) (i.) (d). 

Standards of Mass : 

British, fundamental standard the pound 
avoirdupois. See “ IMetrology,” § (8) (i.). 
Construction of. See ibid. § (4). 

Metric primary standard the international 
])rototype kilogramme. See ibid. § (8) (ii.). 

Standards of Len(»th Measurement : 
Material of. See “ Metrology,” § (4). 
Primary. See ibid. § (2) (i.) {a). 

Sysrimm of, historical and general. See 

ibid. HI. § (6). 

Standards of Tims. See “ Metrology,” § (2) 
(ii.). 

Stars : 

Clause of scintillation or twinkling of. See 
“ Meteorcdogical Optics,” § (11). 
Displsrcement due to refraction. See ibid. 

§( 4 ). 

Steelyard. See “ Weighing Maohinos,” § (4). 
Printing. See ibid. § (7). 

Stepfed Riokoner. See article “ Calculating 
Machines,” § (4) (ii.). 

Stevenson Thermometee Screen. See 
** Meteorological Instruments,” § (fi) (v.). 

Stratoseheri : the upper region of the atmo- 
sphere, In which there is no convection and 
where the temperature is sensibiy constant 
with height. 

Definition of. Bee ” Atmosphere, Thermo- 
dynamics of the,” § (6). 

Distribution of tempemtur© in. See ibid. 
§§ (4), (fi). 


Effect of radiation on. See “ Radiation,” 

§ (3) (iv.). 

Explanation of. See “ Atmosphere, Ther- 
modynamics of the,” §§ (10)-(12). See 
also “ Atmosphere, Physics of,” § (6) 
(iii.). 

Height of. See “ Atmosphere, Physics of,” 

§( 5 ). 

Reversal of temperature gradient in. See 
ibid. §§ (10) and (11). 

Stability of. See “Atmosphere, Thermo- 
dynamics of the,” § (7). 

Variation of height and temperature of. 

See “ Radiation,” § (3) (i.). 

Variation of wind in. See “ Atmosphere, 
Physics of,” § (11). 

Sugar Solutions : 

Contraction in volume of. See “ Saccharo- 
metry,” § (3). 

Determination of sugar content of. See 
ibid. § (7). 

Relation between specific gravity and 
sucrose content of. See ibid. § (5). 
Specific gravity of, correlated with per- 
centage of sugar in solution and tabulated. 
See ibid. § (6). 

Sugar Tables, showing percentage of sugar 
by weight correlated with degrees Baum4 
and with specific gravity. See “ Saccharo- 
metry,” § (12). 

Sun - pillars : columns of light stretching 
up about 15® or 20® from the sun. See 
“ Meteorological Optics,” § (22) (v.). 
Parhelic. See ibid. § (20) (vii.). 

Sunrise. Effect of refraction on time of. 
See “ Meteorological Optics,” § (5). 

Sunshine, measurement of duration of. 
See “ Meteorological Instruments,” V. 

Sunshine Recorders : 

Campbell Stokes : 

Adjustment of. See “ Meteorological In- 
struments,” § (24) (iL). 

Cards for. See ibid. § (24) (iv.). 
Description of. See ibid. § (24), Also 
“ Radiant Heat and its Spectrum 
Distribution,” §§ (l)-(3). 

Errors of. See “ Meteorological Instru- 
ments,” § (24) (iii.). 

Tabulation of records. See ibid. § (24) 
(v.). 

Jordan. See ibid. § (25). 

Sun-spot Period, variation of solar radiation 
with. See “ Radiation,” § (1). 

Surface Plates. See Gauges,” § (95). 

Surface Tension. Influence of surface tension 
on hydrometer readings. See “ Hydro- 
meters,” §§ (10), (11), (14). 

Surveying : errors caused by refraction. Be© 
“ Meteorological Optics,” § (7). 
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SURVEYING TAPES AND WIRES 

§ (1). — ^WiRES and tapes are used as long 
standards of length for surveying purposes, 
and although these appear to be fragile for 
standards, they are reasonably reliable if 
properly handled. It is advisable, however, 
to have such standards compared at short 
intervals with more rigid standards, such as 
4 m., or 10-foot line bars, by some such means 
as those described below. Tapes of suitable 
material will maintain their length for some 
years, if carefully kept. For example, some 
steel tapes have been under observation at 
the National Physical Laboratory for about | 
eight years without any change in length 
greater than one part in a million being 
noticeable. These tapes are used on the flat, 
that is, they are supported throughout their 
complete length. 

The section of tapes and wires is usually 
small ; for example, tl^e steel tapes mentioned 
above have a section of x O'^'-OIS, and it 
is important that the tapes should be standard- 
ised and used under certain specified conditions. 
As the elastic elongation of such tapes amounts 
to nearly one part in one hundred thousand 
for an alteration of 1 lb. weight in the tension 
to which they are submitted, the standard 
tension must be maintained to within 0-01 lb., 
so that the length should not vary for this 
cause by more than one part in ten millions. 
Tapes are used on the flat for the rougher 
operations of surveying in which accuracy 
greater than a few parts in 100,000 is not 
required. The tension is usually controlled 
by the use of spring dynamometers. For 
measurements made along the ground in this 
way tapes are usually subdivided and cali- 
brated so that odd lengths may be determined 
by their use. With tapes used along the 
ground, the irregularities in the surface of the 
ground prevent the attainment of the high 
precision now required for the best operations 
of surveying, consequently more accurate 
measurements are made with tapes or wires 
supported above the ground.^ Used in this 
way the tape or wire is hanging in a natural 
catenary, the tension being applied by dead 
weights connected by means of suitable cord 
or wire which passes over ball-bearing pulleys. 
The standardisation is done under similar 
conditions but with the tape hanging in a 
horizontal catenary, and in this case the curve 
is symmetrical about the lowest point. The 
tension is very important, and it is advisable 
to have the tape standardised with the weights 
and straining cords that will be used in the 
field. If this is not done, care must be taken 
to find the actual tension applied by the 
weights, straining cords, and connecting links 

^ See article “Surveying and Surveying Instru- 
ments,” § (41) (iii.), VoL ly. 


or swivels, and if this differs from the tension 
under which the tape has been standardised, 
a correction must be applied to the certified 
length, using equation (7) given below in § (3). 

§ (2) The Catenary. — The theory of tapes 
and wires in catenary is discussed fully in a 
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later volume,^ hut for convenience some of 
the equations given therein are repeated here. 
In Fig. 1 

. . ( 1 ) 

ww 

«=?' = ccosh . . . (2) 

^ w c 

T sin i/' . , Xq, 

w c ' ' 

in which weight of unit length of the tape 
or wire. 

On changing the axis of x to the lowest 
point of the curve, (2) becomes 

v- + c=c cosh 

c 


or, putting this in the exponential form, 


c Xlc -xjc 


- 2 ), 


and on developing, 

1 " ,1 w;® 4 , 1 

2/1 -"2 "^6! T®’ 


. . (4) 


In practice wfll is very small, and the values 
of the terras of (4) decrease rapidly. In a 
horizontal catenary 2/1 gives the sag of the 
-wire, X being half the length of the chord of 
the curve. If the tension is increased the 
curve becomes more nearly that of a parabola, 
that is, the second and subsequent terms of 
(4) can be neglected. For example, in an 
invar wire of 1*65 mm. diameter, with a 
density of 8*1, the weight per metre length is 
0*01732 kg., and if T = 10 kg., the second term 
of (4) has a value of 0*006 mm. for a 24 m. wire. 

The difference X between the length of the 
curve and the chord is given in § (42), article 
“ Surveying and Surveying Instruments,” as 

• See article “Surveying and Surveying Instru- 
ments,” § (42), VoL IV. 
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In most cases all but the first term are 
negligible and the equation becomes 


\= 


i 

24 


(5) 


in which Z, th^e nominal length of the tape or 
wire, is substituted for 2a;, an approximation 
which will not cause any error, since the actual 
length is generally well within 1 part in 10,000 
of the nominal. 

§ (3) COREECTIO-NS FOR THE ELASTICITY OF 
THE Wires. — Benoit and Guillaume ^ give the 
modulus of elasticity of hard drawn invar wire 
(1*65 mm. in diameter) as 16,000 kg. per sq. 
mm. For rolled invar tape, 1/8" x 1/50" in 
section, the modulus is about 15,000 kg. per 
sq. mm. (21*4 x 10® lbs. per sq. in.). 

The elongation is proportional to the 
tension and follows the law ZT/E( 7 - where E 
is the modulus of elasticity and <t is the 
section. 

If the wire or tapes are used in catenary, 
there is also a change in the catenary curve 
with alteration in the tension, the sag decreas- 
ing when the tension is increased, resulting 
in an increase in the length of the chord. 
Ilio sag is inversely proportional to the tension, 
and the alteration in the length follows the 
equation (5) 

__ 1 wH^ 

This is inversely proportional to the square of 
the tension. Hence the apparent elongation 
of a tape or wire in catenary under varying 
tension is very closely 


IT I wH^ 
E(r ■‘24 * 


(«) 


Taking a 24 m. tape of 1/8" x 1/50" in 
section as an example, the constants 1/E<r 
and are O-00S and 95-9 respectively 

expressed in mm,, the weight per metre being 
0't)129 kg. Some observations made at the 
National Physical Laboratory on such a tape 
(No. 16) gave the following results : 


accepted length under a tension of 10 kg. 
weight closely follow the observed values, and 
this over the very large range from 5 kg. to 
15 kg. Working up the same set of observa- 
tions by least squares the excess of the lengths 
over 24 m. is given by the following : 


- 7-225 +0-9936T 


97-05 \ 

T2 ) 


and the values and residuals calculated from 
this are given in the last two columns. The 
smallness of the residuals of the last column 
indicates that the observations are consistent 
to something better than one part in two 
millions, and that the constants (which were 
deduced from various tapes of this type) used 
in calculating the values of column 3 are 
not quite the best for this particular tape 
No. 16. 

As a test in the straining apparatus in use 
at the Laboratory the following observations 
were made on the length of No. 16 under 
tensions differing by about 0-01 kg. 


ToilflIOR. 

Excess 
IjCngtliH 
over ^ ni. 

Dllfercnces. 

Calculated 
1-185 5T. 

Obaoi-ved— 

Calculated. 

kg . 

jimi. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

10 

1-730 




10-01 

1-740 

0-010 

0-012 

- 0-002 

10-02 

1-755 

0-025 

0-024 

■ fO -001 

10-035 

1-773 

0-043 

0-041 

+ 0-002 

10-06 

1-787 

0-057 

0-059 

- 0-002 


For small changes in tension we may differen- 
tiate equation (6) thus : 


? 1 wH^ 

5T"'Ecr'^12 T®~‘ 


• (7) 


kg. 

Weight, 

Exewn 

Oakukted 
fmn above 
Cmatfes-at*. 

Observed— 

Oaleukttd. 

By Lmxt Squai m. 

(kdeukted. 

o-c. 


mm. 


mm. 

nim. 

mm. 

6 

-0d4 

-0-U 

-0-03 

-0-14 

0-00 

0*5 

-3-00 

-B-oe 

-0-00 

-3-06 

0-00 

S 

-0-79 

-0-79 

0-00 

-0-79 

0-00 

10 

1*73 

{1*73) 


1-74 

-0-01 

1% 

' 4-02 

4-Oi 

+0-01 

4-02 

0-00 

ia-5 

5*67 

6-03 

+0-04 

6-66 

+0-01 

IS « 

7-24 

7*22 

1 +0'^ 

7-26 

-0-01 


The re^duaJb given in column 4 show that 
the theoretical lengths calculated from the 
* M M$mr$ mpMs dm bm» 


Taking PEo- and wH^jM as 0-993 and 96-9 
as before, and T being 10 kg. 

AZrrMSS 5T, 

and from this the calculated values given in 
the fourth column are deduced. The observa- 
tions were made under microscopes, and the 
residuals indicate that the results 
are accurate to something better 
than one part in ten millions, 
and that the straining apparatus 
used (see § (U)) is satisfactory. 

The first term of equation (7) 
shows that the greater the section 
the smaller will be the elastic 
elongation acoompan 5 dng an in- 
crease in tension, and it follows 
that if the uncertainty of the ten- 
don is 0*02 kg. it will be necessary 
to have the section at least 
0*02 X 10®/ 16000, i.e. 1*25 sq. mm. in order 
that the uncertainty of the elongation may 
be within one part in a milEon. 
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On the other hand, the section must not be 
too great, for the greater the section the greater 
the sag, and the greater will be the alterations 
in length (neglecting for the moment the elastic 
elongation) between the terminal graduations 
of the tape due to variations in the tension. 
Considering the second term of (7), 

Al _ I wW 
5T“I2 T3’ 

is true, if we assume for the time being that the 
tape is inextensible. 

From this, 

Al_\ ^ 

T* 

If we keep Aljl within one part in two millions 
and 5T=0-02, whilst T is of the order of 10 
kg., this equation gives TJwl — ^O about, or T 
should be about 20 times the total weight (wl) 
of the tape. According to this rule, of the five 
examples given in the table below, the 48 m. 
wire and the 50 m. tape should be submitted 
to a stronger tension than 10 kg. weight. 
Twenty times the total weight of the 48 m. 
wire and of the 50 m. tape give 17 and 13 kg. 
weight respectively. The corrections of this 
table are, however, given for these examples 
since such tapes and wires are already in 
common use in the field. 

The following table shows the numerical 
values of the efiect of an increase of 0-01 kg. 
or 0-025 lb. in the tension in five examples of 
tapes and wires : 


the tape itself in the same way as it will 
affect the force supplied by the straining 
masses. 

The correction can be deduced from (7) 
above, and will be as follows ; 

where and are the values of gravity at 
the base and at the standardising station 
respectively. 

If, on the other hand, the tension is applied 
by means of spring dynamometers the effect* 
of variations in gravity will affect the catenary 
curve, and not the elastic elongation. In this 
case, however, the greater the value of g the 
greater the sag, and hence the correction is 
opposite in sign from that considered above 
when the tension is applied by weights. 

The effect in the length will be (see equation 

( 7 )) 

For example, a 24 m. tape, section x 
tension 10 kg., standardised in London, will 
be shorter in Johannesburg, the tension being 
applied by the same masses at the two places. 
Here pi = 981-19 and gr 2 = 978*49, and the 
correction to the standardised value, as given 
by (8), is -0*027 mm. 

On the other hand, if the same tape is used 
with spring dynamometers the correction as 
I given by (9) is +0*005 mm. 


Table I 


Inceeasi nr Length accompanying Inoebase in Tension 



Tension. 

Section. 

Variation for 0*01 kg. 

Elastic. 

Curve. 

Total. 




mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

24 m. Wire 

10 kg. 

2-138 sq. mm. 

0*0070 

0-0034 

0-0104 

48 m. Wire 

10 „ 

2*138 sq. mm. 

0*0140 

0-0276 

0-0416 

24 m. Tape 

10 „ 

1/8" X 1/60" 

0*0099 

0-0019 

0-0118 

50 m. Tape 

10 „ 

1/8" X 1/60" 

0-0207 

0-0171 

0-0378 




Variation per 0*025 lb. 




ft. 

ft. 

ft. 

100 ft. Tape 

20 lbs. 

1/8" X 1/60" 

0-000047 

0*000019 

0*000066 


The values for the 24 m. and 48 m. wires are taken from La Mesur& rapyU des bases oMSswues, 
Benoit et Guillaume. 


§ (4) The Effect of Variations in g. — If 
a tape or wire is to be used in a country in 
which the value of g is different from that 
obtaining in the place at which it has been 
standardised, a correction has to be applied 
assuming that the same masses are used in 
each case for the purposes of straining the 
tape. The variations in g will, in this case, 
only affect the elastic elongation, and will 
not cause any variation in the catenary curve, 
since the change in g will affect the weight of 


§ (5) Effect of Temperature. — Owing to 
the difficulty of determining the tempera- 
ture of tapes or wires in the field, steel 
tapes, which have a coefficient of thermal 
expansion of 0*0(X)OH per 1° G., cannot be 
used to the high precision required in base 
measurements. Consequently invar <tapes or 
wires are now almost universally used. The 
coefficient of thermal expansion of invar 
tapes of the best grade is about one- 
fifteenth of that of ste^, whilst that of invar 
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wires is often so small that it is practically 
negligible. 

JFor a tape with a coefficient of 0*7 x lO-® 
for 1° C. an error of 1-4° 0. in the estimation 
of the atmospheric temperature to which the 
tape is submitted will result in an error of one 
part in a million in the length. In the 
laboratory, the temperature can be determined 
to 0-2° C. with fair certitude, and in the field 
an error of 1*4° C. should be unusual under 
reasonable conditions. 

§ (0) Secular Change in Length. — ^Invar 
tapes or wires are liable to secular change of 
the same order as that already discussed for 
invar bars, and this can be reduced by suitable 
heat treatment as mentioned above.’- 

Borne tapes belonging to the National 
Physical Laboratory were artificially aged in 
1908. They are, however, still increasing in 
length at a rate of about 0-6 part in a million 
per annum. ^ 

§ (7) Effect of coiling Invar Tapes and 
Wires. — It is important that the diameter 
of the drums should bo large enough to prevent 
any permanent alteration in the lengths as the 
tapes or wires are repeatedly^ coiled and un- 
coiled. Benoit and Guillaurne ® recommend 
the use of drums having a diameter of 50 cm., 
and show that after the first few times they 
are coiled the lengths of wires are not further 
affecited by continual coiling on drums of 
this size. Those drums are of metal, and are 
of special design so that the “ reglettes ” 
which hoar the graduations can be satis- 
factorily hotisod without fear of damage, 
fi'he standard tapes of the National Physical 
laboratory are coiUmI on drums made of three- 
ply wood and tumiKl to a diameter of at least 
dO om. (see Fig. 2). The tapes are finished 




with eyelet# riveted to the tap© as shown, and 
the eyelet at one end slips over the pm F, one 
ski© the drum being out away to facilitate 
%kh, The width of the dram is only ai%htly 


* Bm! artlck ** Un© Btandanii of tength/^ I (6). 

* article ** Invar and Ellnvar/’ vol V. 

* fA Mmum dit b&m 


greater than the width of the tape so that the 
tape coils on itself. The figure shows a light 
type of drum suitable for use in the field 
requiring no coiling apparatus. The disc D 
runs freely on a pivot ; the operator inserts 
one hand under the strap S and grips the disc, 
whilst the coiling is done with the aid of the 
handle H. The coiling of a tape on these 
repeated over forty times has not caused any 
observable variation in the length of the tape. 

§ (8) Standardisation. The 50 m. Base at 
THE National Physical Laboratory. — This 
is a mural bench connected to the wall at the 
back of the main rooms in the Metrology Build- 
ing, and was built in 1908. Special apparatus 
installed by the Cambridge Scientific Instru- 
ment Company in 1909 enables the bench to 
be used as a large comparator. The bench is 
4 ft. 8 in. above floor level of the corridor in 
which it is situated. It was placed at this 
height because it may, at some future time, 
be increased to 100 metres in length when this 
height may be required to accommodate wires 
in catenary with a large sag. The bench 
is built of brick covered with polished slate 
13 in. in width. At intervals of every 4 m,, 
and at various important points, such as 50 ft., 
66 ft., 25 m., 100 ft., etc., blocks of Portland 
stone have been built into the brickwork, and 
these bear bench marks on nickel-steel blocks 
let into the stone. The upper surfaces of the 
nickel-steel blocks have been carefully levelled 
and are all in one horizontal plane to within 
0*6 mm. Each of these surfaces has been 
graduated with a series of lines, a millimetre 
apart, set at right angles to the length of the 
bench, and one of these lines, specially marked 
with a centre dot, is the defining line of that 
particular length of the bench measured from 
the zero mark. The edges of the invar blocks 
have been also carefully aligned so that they 
are in one vertical plane to within 0*8 mm. 
The 4 m. lengths are determined by comparison 
with a 4 m. standard bar by means of apparatus 
described below, and as these measured lengths 
are finally added together to give the long 
lengths of the bench, it is important that the 
levelling and alignment should be done to a 
sufficient accuracy to prevent any error 
accruing from this cause. The bench marks 
are, however, very satisfactory, for if each 
block were 0*6 mm. out of line in both planes, 
the resulting error in length would not exceed 
one part in tea millions in the worst conceiv- 
able case. 

§ (9) MBAStTBiNG Affaeatus. — This con- 
sists of two microscope carriages, each sup- 
plied with two microscopes and a telescope, 
a carriage for the 4 m. bar, a railway running 
throughout the length of the bench to which 
the three carriages can he gripped at any de- 
sired position, and two collimators, one fixed 
at each end of the bench. 
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A general view of one end of the bench is 
given in Fig. 3, and here can be seen the rails, 
one of the carriages, and one of the collimators. 
The rails are in 13 ft. lengths of steel rod 
li" in diameter, and are supported on cast- 
iron sleepers embedded in the slate. The 


with reference to the lower part, whilst the 
vertical screw b gives the levelling adjustment. 

A collimator (Ci) near the front of the bench 
and outside the 0 mark controls the adjust- 
ment of the carriage A, whilst collimator Cg, 
near the back of the bench and set beyond the 



Fio. 3. 


sleepers are 6-|- ft. apart, and each supports the 
rails vertically by means of adjusting screws. 
Every second sleeper is large enough to sup- 
port the ends of the rods where they are nearly 
butted together, each rod being supported by 
means of three screws, one underneath sup- 
porting it vertically, and two acting in opposite 
directions controlling the alignment horizont- 


50 m. mark, controls the setting of carriage B. 
The collimator at each end gives a beam of 
parallel light throughout the length of the 
bench, and the carriage is adjusted by imvins 
of the micrometer screws until the it)iago of 
the cross-wires of the collimator is brought 
into coincidence with the croas-wire<{ of the 
telescope (TJ. The measurement of a 4 m. 



ally and vertically. The front rail has to 
be carefully aligned as the carriages grip this 
rail, whilst they only slide on the back rail. 
Consequently the latter only needs lining up 
horizontally. Each microscope carriage is 
made in two parts, the lower resting on the 
rails. The upper part, to which are connected 
the microscopes and the telescope, is pivoted 
to the lower part at a point c {Fig, 4), and m 
supplied with micrometer adjustments a and 6, 
the horizontal screw a giving a small rotation 


length of the bench by compariHon with a 4 m. 
standard bar is illustrated in llu^ a(‘eom})anying 
diagrammatical skct(4i {Fig. 4). 'I1ie carringt^ 
for the 4 m. bar rests between the two nu(‘ro- 
scope carriages, and the 4 m. bar is suj)p<)rt(*rl on, 
rollers in two stirrups which are placed at t he 
Ally points. The position of the bar and the 
focussing to the nii<u*oseopes M, ami M., are 
controlled by the adjust meuit serews d and e. 

The carriages being collimated ami the 4 m. 
bar focussed correctly, readings are made 
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with the four micrometer microscopes on the 
lines on the bar and bench marks. The car- 
riages A and B are then interchanged, reset 
with reference to their respective colHmators, 
the 4 m. bar refocussed and microscope readings 
again made. The optical and mechanical 
magnification of the microscopes is such that 
one division (1-5 mm. in length) on the micro- 
meter drum represents 2 ^ (0-002 mm.), and 
by estimation readings can be made to 0-2 fi. 
The two microscopes of a carriage are only 
approximately set up, so that the line joining 
the focal points is square to the length of the 
bench ; hence the four microscopes in the 
first setting may be placed in plan as indicated 
below {JFig. 5a). 


Carriage A 


Carriage B 



Ma ' 



The readings of the microscopes Wj, 

and will give the following equation for 
the length L between the two defining linos 
of the 4 m. step of the bench : 

L = 4 m. bar + (/ + 1^) - 1 - {m^ + mg) - (mj + 

After interchanging the carriages {Fig. 5b), 
however, the positions of Mj and in the 
second setting are parallel to the positions of 


Carriage B 


Carriage A 




Pio, 5 b. I * 


the same microscope in the first setting if the 
collimating is done accurately, and similarly 
in the case of microsoopes Mg and Hence 
from the second setting the following is 
obtidned i 

L » 4 m. bar - (I + k) -f (m/ 4 m/) - {m/ + m/). 

In taking the mean of these two equations, 
the unknown l + are eliminated, and the 
differences between the length of the 4 m. 
step in the h^oh under standardisaiion and 
the length of the 4 m. bar can be cUreotly 
©xpr^ed in terms of the eight microscope 
readings. 

The carriages are th« all moved on to the 
next step, and the operations repeated. 

The value of 1^1% can he determined in 
each step by the difference between the two 
obiwvaMonal iw^uatians given above, and the 


agreement in the values obtained in the 
successive steps gives a valuable check on 
the accuracy of the collimation. It is found 
that this can he done to ± 2 yu- in a 4 m. length, 
hence the probable error in one determination 
of a 24 m. length will not exceed 2^6=5 
due to this cause. 

§ (10) Tape Measurement. — Since the 
bench is continually changing its length, the 
determined length is compared with one or 
more standard tapes or wires used in catenary 
suspension, immediately before and after the 
measurements are made with the 4 m. bar. 
This is done under microscopes, the field of the 
microscopes being large enough to give a good 
view both of the bench mark and also of the 
graduations on the tape. The tape is sus- 
pended just in front of the bench, the standard 
tension being applied by dead weights, the 
straining wires or cords running over ball- 
bearing pulleys, which are placed one at each 
end beyond the bench. One of these pulleys 
is seen in the view of one end of the bench 
{Fig. 3). If the full 50 m. length of the base 
is not in use, straining wires which are sup- 
ported over ball races at intervals, are 
connected to the tape. The tension is thus 
applied horizontally, and the laboratory 
standard wires and tapes are standardised 
and used in this way. If, however, the tapes 
or wires are for use in the field where the ten- 
sion is generally applied tangentially to the 
catenary curve, a small correction has to be 
applied. 

From (1) and (2) 

T-To-w{y-c), 

ij m2w2 

= from (4). 

±0 

In a 48 m. wire of the ordinary type T65 
mm, in diameter used under 10 kg. weight x 
becomes 24 and the value of T - Tq is 0*0086 kg. 
The effect of this on the length can be deduced 
from equation (7), or more quickly from the 
second line of Table 1 above, from whence 
the correction is 0-0086/0*01 x 0*0416 =0*036 
mm. Since the tangential tension is greater 
than the horizontal tension, the length of this 
wire used under 10 kg. tangential tension will 
be 0*036 mm. shorter than it would be when 
standardised under 10 kg, horizontal tension. 
For a 24 m. wire the correction will be only 
0*002 mm., which is pntctioally a negligible 
amount. 

The above method of building up a length 
on the bench in 4 m. steps and transferring it 
to standard tapes is somewhat slow, requiring 
some eight or nine hours’ continual observa- 
tions to complete. The following method of 
detenmning the length of a standard tape 
in a series of 4 m. catenaries by direct 
comparison with the 4 m. line standard is 
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more reliable and is quicker, taking less than 
two hours. For this purpose four 24 m. invar 
tapes have been graduated at the Laboratory 
every 4 metres, the graduations at each point 
consisting of 11 lines in 5 mm. length, the 
lines being spaced 0*5 mm. apart. The tape 
under measurement and strained under a 
tension of 10 kg. weight, is supported on 
ball-bearing rollers at every 4 m. above the 
level of the bench so that it lies in six 4 m. 
catenaries, the rollers all being first carefully 
levelled and aligned. One 4 m. step under 
observation passes over the 4 m. bar, and is 
then supported over ifwo small rollers placed 
on the neutral plane of the bar. The micro- 
scope carriages are placed with the microscopes 
in the central holders over the points 0 and 
4 m. of the standard bar, and are locked to 
the rails. The bar is focussed, and readings 
made on the lines 0 and 4 m., the tape being 
temporarily raised above the bar and moved 
slightly on one side so that the lines on the 
bar can be viewed. The tape is replaced, 
and the bar is lowered until the graduations 
on the step of the tape under observation 
are focussed. Readings are then made on 
each pair of lines nominally 4 m. apart, and 
the mean of the deduced values is taken as 
the length of the particular length concerned. 

The temperature of the bar is taken by 
means of two thermometers that lie in the 
channel beside the graduated surface of the 
line standard, and the temperature of the tape 
is assumed to be the same. The probable 
error of this assumption is small, because the 
length of the tape under measurement lies 
within the groove of the H form of the 
standard bar. The relative coefficient of 
expansion of the standard bar and tape is 
only 0-4 x 10'® per 1° 0., and that of the 
tape is 0*7 x 10“® per U C. Hence if the real 
temperature of the tape differed by 0*1° C. 
from that of the bar, and also differed 0-1° C. 
from the assumed temperature, the error in 
the accepted length of the tape would not 
exceed 1 part in nine millions. 

The straining wires are made in 4 m. lengths 
and one of them is detached, the 24 m. tape 
is drawn along until the next 4 m, length of 
the tape is under the microscopes : the 4 m. 
length of straining wire is connected up to 
the other end of the tape, the tension is 
applied, and all is ready for the measurement of 
the next step, and the operations are repeated 
until all the six steps are measured. 

In this case there is no necessity for the 
coUimation of the carriages, since both the 
standard bar and the tape are viewed under 
the same pair of microscopes. All four tapes 
have been measured in this way at intervals, 
and the results indicate that the determina- 
tion of one tape is reliable to 1 part in two 
millions. I 


So that these tapes can be used as standards 
from which others can be compared, ball- 
bearing rollers have been placed in front of 
each bench mark, so that the tape is sup- 
ported at each 4 m. length at the level 
of the bench, that is, the tapes are used in 
the same way as they have been compared 
with the 4 m. bar.* 

Tapes or wires which will be used in the 
ordinary way for surveying purposes are 
determined in simple catenary suspension 
by comparison with standard tapes of the same 
nominal length. In this case the bench is 
used simply as a comparator, the known and 
unknown tapes being compared either with the 
bench marks by eye, or by taking readings 
under the microscopes. 

§ (11) Application op the Tension. — The 
tension is applied by dead weights acting on 
straining cords, or wires over two pulleys 
one at each end. The effect of the friction 
of the pulleys and the straining cords has to 
be eliminated when taking observations on a 
tape or wire. This is done by first pulling 
the tape until the desired lines are under the 
microscopes and readings made. The actual 
tension on the tape is slightly greater than 
that given by the dead weight by the force 
required to overcome friction. The tape is 
pulled a short distance, and is then pushed 
back until the lines are again under the micro- 
scopes. In this case the tension on the tape 
is less than that given by the dead weight 
by the force required to overcome friction. 
The mean of the two observations gives the 
length of the tape as compared with the 
distance between the microscopes under the 
tension given by the weights. 

This method is used in all readings made 
on tapes, whether the latter are used in 
catenary suspension, or when supported on 
the flat. 

At times it is more convenient to anchor 
the tape at one end, using a dead weight over 
a pulley at the other end as a means of apply- 
ing the tension required, instead of the 
pulleys at each end. It is necessary, how- 
ever, that the observations should be made 
under the conditions, described above, im- 
posed for the elimination of friction. The 
two methods give identical results within the 
errors of observation. 

The pulleys must be well balanced, and the 
turned surface must be truly circular and 
should be tested from time to time. 

§ (12) Theemal and Seoulae Change of 
THE 50 M. Bench at the National Physical 
Laboratoey. — The lengths of the bench are 
continually, if slowly, chan^ng under varia- 
tions m temperatures, and possibly under 
change in the humidity of the atmosphere. 
There is also a secular change due to the 
tendency of the wall to flatten out under the 
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force of gravity. As a result of this the bench 
lengthens. 

The thermal and secular change can be seen 
in the upper part of the diagram {Fig. 6), in 
which the variations of the 100 ft. length from 
mark 50 ft. to mark 150 ft. are plotted. The 
temperature of the bench at the time of each 
measurement is also shown in this diagram, 
and the similarity in the two upper curves 
plainly indicates the connection between the 
variations in length and temperature. 

In the lower part of the diagram a full- 
line curve is drawn evenly through plotted 
points. These points represent the upper 
curve after the probable variations in length, 
due to changes in the surface temperature, 


the adjusted observations made at or near 
normal temperature, neglecting those obtained 
during any hot spells of weather. This curve 
gives approximately the secular growth of the 
base apart from temperature changes, and 
the rate of the growth amounts to 7 parts in a 
million per annum. 

The over-all length of the bench 0 to 50 
metres has increased by 2-3 mm., or 46 parts 
in a million during six years, and this gives 
an average rate of growth of between 7 and 8 
parts in a million per annum, which agrees 
reasonably with that obtained in the length 
from 50 ft. to 150 ft. mkrks. 

Owing to the pressure of war work under- 
taken by the Laboratory, no observations 


Feet 



have been subtracted from the observed 
lengths ; the amount subtracted b®mg based 
on a value for the superficial expan^on of 
the bench with surface- temperature changes, 
deduced from actual observations over some 
four years. The plotted points seldom leave 
the full-line curve more than 0*0002 ft. or 
0*0003 ft, te. 2 or S parts in a million, but 
the curve is still somewhat irregular. This 
is mainly due to the summer effects, which 
may be attributed to genera! temperature 
changes in the body of the masonry as distinct 
from the surface variations, for which allow- 
ano© has been made in drawir^ the full-line 
curve. Winter efieots are not noticeable 
because the oonidor is artificially warmed in 
the winter months to standard temperature, 
from which large departure are found only 
In hot summers. 

The doited smootii curve is drawn through 


•were made on the bench during 1915 to 
1919, and this accounts for the gap in the 
diagram. 

§ (13) Tapes used on the Flat. — As 
already mentioned, tapes supported on the 
flat cannot generally be used in the field to 
the highest accuracy owing to the irregularity 
of the ground, and if these tapes are made in 
steel there is also the difficulty of determining 
their temperatures, with resulting errors in 
the measurements obtained by their use. 
The thermal coefficient of expansion of steel 
tapes is about 0*{XK)011 per TO., which 
indicates that the temperature must be known 
to a higher accuracy than 1° C., so that the 
error of measuremmt will not exceed 1 part 
in 100,000. It is, however, difficult to deter- 
mine the temperature of the tape in the field 
to this accuracy, hence such tapes are not 
usually standardised to an accuracy greater 
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than 1 part in 100,000. By taking pre- 
cautions as to temperature, however, labora- 
tory standard steel tapes are determined to 
an accuracy of the order of 1 part in a million. 
These are subdivided tapes, and have been 
calibrated, and unknown tapes are standard- 
ised by comparison with these on the 50 m. 
bench. 

The calibration of the subdivisions of a 
standard divided tape is done in practically 
the same way in which a divided line standard 
is calibrated in a subdividing comparator.^ 
The microscope carriages are placed a distance 
apart which approximately corresponds with, 
say, one- tenth of the total length of the tape, 
and these ten subdivisions are compared by 
bringing each successive one-tenth part of the 
tape for observation under the microscopes. 
By continuing the process in the same way as 
that described for a line standard, a subdivided 


and discharges it at a point near the centre 
under a baffle plate. The temperature is 
taken by thermometers placed at intervals 
in the water, and after 15 or 20 minutes’ stir- 
ring, the temperature is even throughout to 
within 0-1° C. about. 

Microscope holders have been built into the 
wall at suitable points 'such as 0, 10 m., 
50 ft., 20 m., 66 ft., 24 m., 150 ft., 50 m., 
so that any length in general use can be 
dealt with. 

The tapes or wires are anchored at one end 
to bell-crank levers connected to a cast-iron 
support which can be secured to the tank at 
suitable points. The other ends are con- 
nected to straining wires which, after going 
round pulleys in two independent inverted 
U -pieces bridging the end of -the tank, pass 
over ball-bearing pulleys and are attached to 
weights. The arrangement is shown diagram- 





FiG. 7. 


length can be determined in terms of the 
over-all length of the tape. Provided that 
the length of the tape is less than the one- 
half the total length of the bench, the 
operation of calibration can be done fairly 
quickly by having the straining wire made 
up with suitable lengths, so that the various 
lengths of the tape can be viewed under the 
microscopes. 

§ (14) Thermal CoEi’HOiENT OF Expansion. 
— In the same corridor as the 50 m. bench but 
against the opposite long wall (south) a 50 m. 
tank has been built. This has been designed 
to give the relative coefficient of expansion of 
two tapes or wires. 

The tapes or wires under observation are 
submerged in water which is applied hot or 
at ordinary temperatures. To obtain low 
temperatures ice is placed in the tank itself. 
The tank is suitably lagged, and is covered 
throughout with removable wooden blocks 
2 in. thick and 6 in. in width. The water is 
stirred by a centrifugal pump, which draws 
water from either or both ends of the tank 

^ See article “ bine Standards of Length," § (12), 


matically in Fiff, 7. Each of the two U -pieces 
is supported by two woven copper cords w 
connected to a casting bolted to beams 8 ft. 
above the tank. They are provided with 
levels (L) and plumb-bobs connected to the 
overhead casting, and to these the U -pieces 
are adjusted before any readings are made. 
By this means no component force, due to 
the weight of the U -pieces, is brought to bear 
on the tapes. 

Since the catenary curve would cause the 
tape to foul the bottom of the tank, the tape 
is supported, at intervals of about 6 metres, by 
transverse supports (C) that are connected 
by cords to the overhead beams, and the 
position of each of these supports is controlled 
by plumb-bobs (B) so that no force (due to 
the weight of the supports) in the direction 
of the length of the tape is exerted. Points 
(D) on the supports and on the U -pieces are 
all brought to water level by levelling 
screws (such as A on the U -pieces) acting 
on levers to which the supportimg cords are 
attached. 

Adjusting screws (% and %) acting on the 
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horizontal arm of each of the bell-crank levers 
give a small adjustment to the longitudinal 
position of the tape. 

In the diagram the far tape is shown in 
l^osition under the two fixed micrometer 
microscox)es (Mj, Ma). By means of the 
screw Ui, the tajie is pulled until the Knes 
under observation are brought into the field 
of the microscopes. Readings are then made. 
The tape is j^ulled further, the screw is then 
unscrewed until the line is again in position, 
and readings repeated. This operation is 
always done to eliminate any friction that may 
exist in the pulley (Pi). The two tapes are I 
then forced towards the back of the tank so 
that the second tai)e can be viewed under the 
microscoxics. This is done by three move- 
ments. The bell-crank lovers are connected 
to a sleeve (Sj) that slides on a spindle (R) 
lixed to the casting. The tie-bars (Tj) are 
attached to a similar sleeve (Sg) sliding on 
a bar (Rg) bolted to a transverse wall at the 
end of the corridor. The other pair of tie- 
bars (Tg) that support the jmllcys (Pj, Pg), the 
supporting cords, and plumb-bob cords of the 
U’pi^ees are all connected to a third sleeve 
sliding on a bar fixed to the overhead casting, 
not soon in the diagram. All throe sleeves are 
moved to stops, of which two (Ki and Kg) are 
shown, and the second tape is then ready for 
observation. 

Observations made alternately on the two 
tapes are repeated three or four times, and the 
difTorcnce in the mean readinus on each tape 
gives the difiereiu^e in the hmgths of the 
tapt‘S at the tomperaturo of the water in the 
timk. 

The water is replaced by water of a different 
temperature, and similar observations made 
on the tapes. It is usual to take observations 
at five or irix temperatures ranging from 1® to 
ZTQ. 

§ (15) I)®TEEMINA.TtOK Of THE AbSOLXTTI 
CoifFTOiBHT Of ExPANBiOK.—The coefficient 
of expansion of the lalmratory standard 50 m. 
tape, No. IS, has bean determined absolutely, 
and ln>m this the coaffidants of other tape 
or wires have been obtained by the method 
dwsribad above. 

If the distance between the focal points of 
the miorometer mlorwcopes could be relied 
on not to change, it would only be necessary 
to take observations on a tap© at different 
temperatures. Owing, however, to the time 
required In chan^ng the water and stirring, 
etc., a suitabte series of olwrvations takes 
two days. Moreover, the south wall to which 
the mioroseopes are fixed is an outer wall, 
and is submitted to some eonridemble varia- 
tions in temperature, es|)ecnally on sunny days, 
(3onsequentiy it is necessary to eorrect the 
mdlags for any movement of the wall that 
may occur during the time required for the 

trm. m 


‘observations. This movement affects the 
measurements on the tape in two ways, by 
the longitudinal expansion or contraction of 
the wall, and by rotation of the microscope 
holder about an axis transverse to the length 
of the tape. 

Tape No. 13 was tested in 24 m. lengths, 
and the longitudinal expansion of the wall 
was measured by stringing an invar 24 m. 
wire (1-65 mm. diameter) in catenary suspen- 
sion to the microscope holders themselves, 
and the corrections for this movement were 
deduced from measurements made on the 
sag of the wire at the time observations 
were made on the tape. The wire was 
entirely above the tank, and only exposed 
to the changes in the air temperature of the 
corridor. 

The wire was previously examined so that 
the corrections could be obtained from varia- 
tions in the sag. This was done on the bench 
by observations made on the variations in the 
lengths and in the sag of wire under various 
tensions. The ratio dyjdl of the change in the 
sag to the change in the chord length was de- 
termined from the observations, and is plotted 
against the measured chord lengths of the wire 
in the graph {Fig. 8). This shows that at a 



tension of about 6*5 kg. dyjdl = 15 about, that 
is to say, that under this condition the 
measured variation in the sag is 15 times the 
correction to be applied to the distance between 
the microscopes. 

This operation oan be treated mathematic- 
ally as follows : 


From (4) 

y (the other terms being negligible), 


or 

where /s®i wP. 
From (6) 





rr 1 


where ^ is a constant, 
3 0 
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and since the second and third terms of the 
right side of the equation are small, we may- 
treat I as a constant. 

dT~“'*'T3’ 

where a = Z/Ecr, and h = wH^. 

dy- f fr 

Differentiating again, and equating the 
result with 0, dljdy is a minimum when 



and substituting this in the last equation, 

dy / * A 

“ = — IS at a naaximum. 

dl 3^153 

The constants a, 6, and / can be evalu- 
ated from the constants of the wire, viz. 
Z=24 metres; Ei = 16,000 kg. per sq. mm.; 
i<;=0’01732 kg. per metre; cr = (7r/4)l-652 sq. 
mm. ; and from these it is found that at a 
tension of 6*45 kg. dyjdl has a maximum value 
of 15-1. This value confirms the practical 
result given in the graph {Fig. 8). 

Having determined the connection between 
the sag of the wire and its length by this 
means, the wire was then fixed to the micro- 
scope holders at a certain tension, and suitable 
means of measuring the sag at any moment 
were arranged. The latter was done by fixing 
a cast-iron bracket to the wall, to which a 
micrometer working vertically below the wire 
was fitted so that the position of the -wire 
could be measured at the lowest point of the 
curve. Observations were made with the 
micrometer at the same time that microscope 
readings were obtained on the graduations 
at each end of the tape, and these micrometer 
observations supplied the information by 
means of which the amount of lateral move- 
ment of the wall between the microscopes could 
be determined and allowed for. For example, 
observations were made on the length of the 
tape as compared with the distance {D{) 
between the microscopes then existing, by 
taking microscope readings on the graduations 
of the tape, whilst readings were also made 
on the position of the wire at the lowest point 
of the curve, the temperature of the water in 
the tank and of the tape being The water 
temperature was then increased to and 
similar micrometer and microscope observa- 
tions obtained, the distance between the 
microscopes being Dg. If the difference be- 
tween the two micrometer readings indicated 
that the sag of the wire decreased by n mm., 
the amount of the elongation of the wall 
would be ?i/15 mm. The observational 


equations deduced from these two sets of 
readings may bo written as follows : 

Length of tape at = D^ -f 

Length of tape at <93 = Dg + <^3 = -f ^ dg, 

dl and d^ being the microscope readings. 

I Similarly the observations at various tempera- 
I tures were corrected so that the relative lengths 
of the tape were compared in each case with 
the original distance Dj, and thus the lateral 
movement of the wall was allowed for. Small 
corrections also had to be applied for the change 
in the sag of the wire due to change in its 
length accompanying any change in the air 
temperature of the corridor. Since the co- 
efficient of expansion of the wire was very 
small (less than OTl x 10“® per 1° C.), and the 
range of the air temperature was less than 3° C., 
the corrections for this were nearly negligible. 

It was necessary, however, to allow also 
for any rotational movement of the micro- 
scopes. This was done by fixing a fine wire 
at right angles to the length of the tape to 
each of the microscope objectives, and observ- 
ing the images of these wires in two fiat 
vessels containing mercury which were tempor- 
arily placed half-way between the wires and 
the focal planes of the microscopes. The 
position of the wire in each case was read by 
means of the micrometer of the microscope. 
These observations were made on both 
microscopes immediately before and after 
the readings were made on the tape and on 
the sag of the invar wire at each temperature 
to which the tape was submitted. If the 
axis of one of the microscopes rotated between 
two sets of observations, it is obvious that the 
displacement would be detected by an altera- 
tion in the reading made on the image of the 
wire. The corrections were obtained by calcula- 
tion from the dimensions and known constants 
of the microscopes. As a matter of fact the 
movements of the wall were found to bo almost 
entirely confined to lateral movements. 

The coefficient of expansion of a 24 in. length 
of the tape No. 13 was determined twice by 
this method. During the first set of observa- 
tions the sky was overcast and the atmospheric 
temperature did not greatly vary, whereas in 
the second set the sun was shining on the 
outer surface of the wall to which the micro- 
scopes were fixed. In the latter case the cor- 
rections for the lateral and angular movements 
were fairly large, as can be seen in the diagram 
{Fig. 9). In this diagram the apparent varia- 
tions in the length of the tape under alterations 
in the temperature of the water in the tank 
are plotted against the temperature to which 
the tape is submitted. This gives the irregular 
curve. On adding the corrections thus giving 
the true length of the tape at each observa- 
tion, the plotted points give the nearly straight 
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lino curve from which the true coefficient of 
the tape can be calculated. The coefficient 
was finally calculated by the method of least 


— Obsermthns uncorreoted 
for mouements of wall y 

- Corrected obseruathns^ 



From corrected obaeruatlona 
LP' Expansion over 2^M=!i0’0172 m. in. per 1*^0 
Coefficient of expansions: 0-717 X 10'^per fo 


10 20 
Temperature 


30 “C. 


Tio. 9. 


squares, and the term was found to be 
negligible. The final results wore : 

Mcmn cocffioiont No. 13, 

0/24 m 0*717i x 10"® per 1° C. 

Moan cooffioiont No. 13, 
rn/rnm 0*71(57X10“® „ 

Moan coefficient No. 13, 

20/50 m. (rcqwat) . . 0-717iXl0’® 

Hence the accepted value of the thermal 
coefficient of expansion of this tape has been 
taken as 0*717 x 10-® per 1“ C. 

§ (16) 24-Metke Comparatoe foe the 
Indian Government. — This comparator^ has 
been (lesignod under the supervision of the 
late Sir David Gill. It consists of a wall 
built in a oorridfir 1 10 ft. long by 10 ft. wide, 
and of a suitabh^ apparatus made by the 
Cambridge Scientifiti Instrument Co. 

The fundamental part of the apparatus 
contains seven oastdron holders bolted to 
oastinp built into the wall. These holders 
are placed at intervals of 4 metres and each 
oarries a micrometer mioimoopa. The focal 
points of the mrm miorosoopes are first 
arranged to be all in the same horizontal 
plane by foouming each pair in turn on dust 
imrtioles floating on water in one of two 
troughs having free pip© connection. The 
troughs ar© moved along under the microscopes, 
one being always under a microscope already 
focussed, and the other miorosoope is then 
adjusted to the same focus level. The micro- 
scope are set in the vertical plane by setting 
them to a stretcherl fine wire. 

A double set of rails runs throughout the 
length of the wail, and is anunged so that a 
carriage, suitably supporting an invar 4 m. 
bar, can be br<mght into such a position that 
the fiducial fines 0 and 4 metre of the bar may 
viewed under any m>nsectttiv© pair of micro- 
i0O|m 

* for mcOTCCSKipM© account see 

S, 1015. 


The actual distances between one micro- 
scope and the next can be thus determined 
from the 4 m. bar, and finally, by addition, 
the distance between the two end microscopes 
obtained. The carriage for the line standard 
is then run on to a 4 m. extension of the wall 
which acts as a siding for the carriage when 
the bar is not actually in use. 

The tape whose length is required is then 
placed in position, being supported by strain- 
ing wires or cords over two puUeys at the 
ends of the main part of the wall (about 26*5 
metres in length), the tension being applied 
by two weights, usually 10 kg. each. There 
is a small space between the main wall and 
the siding allowing room for the weight. The 
pulley at this end, which has to be dismantled 
for the free passage of the carriage to the 
siding, is designed so that it can be easily and 
quickly replaced. The height of the pulleys 
above the surface of the wall is such that the 
tape is free to hang in a catenary curve, and 
the pulleys are supplied with adjusting screws 
so that the lines of the tape can be focussed 
under the end microscopes. Readings on the 
lines of the tape are then made, and from 
these the length of the tape is deduced. 

The apparatus also includes a 24 m. tank 
which lies behind the wall, and which is used 
for determining the thermal coefficient of 
expansion of tapes. The water in the tank 
is connected to a circulating pump and passes 
through heating apparatus, so that the tem- 
perature can be quickly changed. Variations 
in the length of the tape under observation 
at different temperatures are obtained by 
comparing it with an invar tape at nearly 
Cf)n8tant temperature in air. The latter tape 
is in catenary suspension under the microscope 
of the end cast-iron supports 24 m. apart, as 
described above. Subsidiary microscopes are 
attached to the same castings, and these are 
used for observations on the tape in the tank. 

Owing, however, to the effect of the heat 
radiating from the tank, the wall is liable to 
some movement during the series of observa- 
tions required. A correction for the longi- 
tudinal expansion or contraction of the wall 
is afforded by the observation in the tape 
suspended in air, but further measurements 
have to be undertaken to correct for the 
possible rotational movement of the castings. 
A collimator is rigidly attached to the casting 
at one end, whilst a telescope with vertical 
and horizontal micrometer scales is fixed to 
the other casting, the axes of both instruments 
being parallel to the axis of the comparator, and 
the relative rotation of the two castings can be 
deduced from the readings in the telescope, 

8. W, A. 

Syhotoo Charts. See article “ Atmosphere, 

Physics of,” | (18). 
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TABTrLATING AND SORTESTG ENGINES. See 

“ Calculating Machines,’- § (12). 

Temperature, Atmospheric, linear law of 
vertical gradient of, as the basis of 
Toussaint’s exponential altimeter 
formula. The law is 

T = 288°-0-0065;2, 

T being the temperature in degrees 
absolute at height, z metres, the tem- 
perature at sea-level being taken as 
288° abs. See “ Barometers and Mano- 
meters,” § (17). 

Conditions for low values at the surface at 
night. See ‘‘ Radiation,” § (2) (ii.). 

Correlation with sun-spots. See § (1). 

Discontinuity of, at coast-line. See “ Atmo- 
sphere, Thermodynamics of the,” § (5), 
'Figs. 1-4. 

Distribution of : 

In cyclone and anticyclone. See ihidi. 

§§ (5), (8), Table III.^ ^ 

In the upper air. See ibid, §§ (4) and (5), 
Table II. 

Over the globe. See ibid. §§ (3), (5), (8), 
(10) ; Figs. 1-4. 

Diurnal variation of. See “ Atmosphere, 
Physics of,” § (13). 

Effect of radiation on. See “ Radiation,” 

§ (3) (iv.). 

Equivalent radiative. See ibid. §§ (2) (ii.) 
and 4 (ii.). 

Fiducial, for a millibar barometer: the tem- 
perature at which the instrument reads 
true millibars under the conditions of 
gravity at its given station ; obtained 
from the standard temperature by 
applying a small correction. See 
“ Barometers and Manometers,” § (6) 
(iii.). 

Instruments for measurement of : 

(i.) At the surface. See “Meteorological 
Instruments,” II. § (4) tt seq. 

(ii.) In the upper air. See ibid. VIII. 

§§ 36-38. 

Inversions of. See “ Atmosphere, Thermo- 
dynamics of the,” §§ (5) and (7). 

Lapse of : 

Adiabatic. See “ Atmosphere, Physics 
of,” §§ (3), (6). 

Variation with height. See ibid. § (5). 

Lapse-rate of : 

Effect of water- vapour on. See ibid. § (6). 

Normal value of. See ibid. § (5). 

Value of, in radiative equilibrium. See 
ibid. § (11). 

Mean value for different latitudes. See 
“ Radiation,” § (4) (ii.). 

Observed vertical distribution of. See 
“ Atmosphere, Physics of,” § (5). 


Range of (annual). See “ Atmosphere, 
Thermodynamics of the,” § (5). 

Range of diurnal. See ibid. § (10). 

Relation of, to pressure in dry and satu- 
rated air. See “ Atmosphere, Thermo- 
dynamics of the,” § (18) et seq. 

Relation of, to pressure and entropy. See 
ibid. §§ (19), (23), and Fig. 16. 

Relation of, to pressure and height. See 
ibid. § (8). See also Air, Investigation 
of the Upper,” § (11). 

Scale of. See ibid. § (2) and Figs. 1-4 (table 
of equivalents). 

Standard, for a millibar barometer : the 
temperature at which the instrument 
registers true millibars when stationed 
under standard conditions of gravity. 
See “ Barometers and Manometers,” 

§ (6) (iii.). 

For hydrometers. See “ Hydrometers,” 
§( 6 ). 

Theoretical vertical distribution in con- 
ductive, radiative, and convective equi- 
librium. See “Atmosphere, Physics 
of,” § (6). 

Variation of, with height : 

For saturated adiabatics. See “Atmo- 
sphere, Thermodynamics of,” § (22), 
Fig. 6. See also “ Potential Tempera- 
ture.” 

In radiative equilibrium. See “ Atmo- 
sphere, Thermodynamics of the,” §§ (11), 
(12), Fig. 14. 

Vertical distribution of. See “ Radiation,” 

§ (3) (i.). 

Temperature of Adjustment, suitable for 
industrial standards of length, gauges, etc. 
See “ Metrology,” § (16). 

Temperature Control as required for 
Metrological Observations, See “ Metro- 
logy,” § (5) (vi.). 

Temperature of the Earth : equivalent 
radiative. See “ Radiation,” § (4) (L). 

Temperature Effects in Survey Work. 
See “ Trigonometrical Heights,” § (4). See 
also “ Gravity Survey,” § (17). 

Temperature Gradient in the Atmosphere : 
effect on wind. See “Atmosphere, Physics 
of,” § (10). 

Reversal in the stratosphere. See ibid. 
§§ ( 10 ), ( 11 ). 

Temperature of Line Standards : how 
measured, sources of error, etc. See 
“Comparators,” § (1) (b). 

Temperature Variations in the Value of 
THE Constant of Gravitation : experiments 
to try to detect, by Dr. P. E. Shaw. See 
“ Earth, Density of the,” § (3). 
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Teroentesimal Scale of Temperature : 
the approximate absolute scale of tem- 
perature in Centigrade degrees taking the 
freezing-point at 273°. See “ Atmosphere, 
Thermodynamics of the,” § (2). 

Theodolites, as used for observing pilot 
balloons. See “ Air, Investigation of 
Upper,” § (6) (i.), (ii.), (iii.), (iv.). 

Theodorioh : explanation of the rainbow. 
See “ Meteorological Optics,” § (14), 

Thermal Hysteresis in Length Bar. See 
“ Metrology,” § (4). 

Thermodynamics of the Atmosphere. See 
“ Atmosphere, Thermodynamics of the.” 

Thermograph : a self-recording thermometer. 
General descrijition of. See “ Meteoro- 
logical Instruments,” § (9). 

Types of : 

Bimetallic, See ibid. § (9) (ii.). 

Bourdon tube. See ibid. § (9) (iii.). 
Electric -recording. See ibid. § (9) (iv.). 
Mercunal See ibid. § (9) (i.). 

Thermometer Screens : 

Arrangement of instruments in. See 
“ Meteorological Instruments,” § (8). 
Types of. See ibid. § (5), 

Thermometers : 

Black- bulb. See “ Radiant Heat and its 
S^KJctrum Distribution,” § (8). 

For metoorologi<ial purposes : 

Black - bulb in vacuo. See “ Meteoro- 
logical Instruments,” § (27). 

Dry- and wet-bulb. See ibid. §§ (7) (i.) 
and (8). 

For upper air. See ibid. VIU. §§ (3B)-(38). 
Kata. See “ Humidity,” 11. § (11). 
Maximum. Bee ** Meteorological Instru- 
ment®,” II (7) (ii.) and (8). 

Minimum. Sw UM. §| (7) (iii) and (8). 
Self-recording. See ” Thermograph.” 
Wet-bulb I 

Depre^ion of, variation with speed of the 
wind See ” Humidity,” II. | 8. 

Effect of moving air on. Bee ibid. II. 
§1 (6) and (7). 

Experimental verification of theory of, 
in still air and in still hydrogen. See 
mi. II. I (5) (ii). 

Theory ol B« ibid. IL § (5) (i). 

Wet- and diy-bulb, determination of vapour 
pressure by. See Md. IL §§ (4)-(9) and 
(ii). 

Teeemopilb, as used for solar measurements. 
Bee " Radiant Heat and if® Spectrum 
BiefedbuMon,” § (^). 

Thomas Gas Mbtir. Bee ** Meters for 
Measurement of Coal Gas and Air,” § (26), 

TEBinf AI*L AND POLLOOX’S GRAVITY BaLANOB. 

Bee ** Gravity Surrey,” | (5) (i). 


Thunder Cloud : 

Its electric field and currents within the 
cloud. See “ Atmospheric Electricity,” 
§ (23). 

Processes connected with the development 
and dissipation of their electric charges. 
See ibid. § (24). 

Thunder - storms, electric forces in neigh- 
bourhood of. See “ Atmospheric Elec- 
tricity,” § (3). Also “Atmosphere, Physics 
of,” §§ (6) (iii), (22). 

Tide - gauge : apparatus for recording the 
exact rise and fall of the sea. See “ Tides 
and Tide-Prediction,” § (5). 
Tide-predicting Machine, devised by Kelvin 
to find the resultant or sum of a number 
of simple harmonic motions. See “ Tides 
and Tide-Prediction,” § (5). 

TIDES AND TIDE-PREDICTION 

§ (1) Explanation of Terms used. — The 
term tide is used to denote the periodic rising 
and falling of the water of the sea, due 
generally to gravitation and the relative 
motions of the moon, sun, and earth. The 
tide thus caused may be called the astronomical 
tide. A periodic rise and fall may be produced 
by meteorological conditions, such as day and 
night breezes, regular wind variations, and 
periodic barometric changes ; such tides may 
be classed as meteorological tides. In practice, 
however, it is very difficult to distinguish 
between the tides arising from these two 
causes. 

In mid-ocean the observed phenomenon at 
any point is merely a rise and fall, with 
practically negligible horizontal motion. Near 
the land, however, the effects become modified 
by friction and other circumstances, giving 
rise to tidal currents. A specially rapid tidal 
current in some localities is known as a race. 
This horizontal motion must be distiiiguished 
from the rise and fall strictly called a tide. 
In rivers and river estuaries such horizontal 
motion gives a tidal flow and ebb superposed 
on the seaward motion of the river water. 
In a river the rise and fall of the tide must 
be carefully distinguished from the flow and 
ebb of the water ; at a point in a tidal river 
some distance from its mouth the flow up- 
stream continues after “ high water,” that is 
after the water has reached its highest level 
and has commenced to fall ; similarly the ebb 
or motion down-stream continues after low 
water. In a river also the interval from low 
to high water is less than that from high to 
low ; the difference increases as we go up the 
river. 

The change in water level from low to high 
water is called the range of the tide. In rivers 
and rapidly narrowing estuaries the range may 
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be much augmented owing to the contraction 
of the channel which the tidal wave has 
to pass. When a deep-water wave passes into 
shallow water its front becomes steeper owing 
to friction. In the case of some rivers with 
wide and shallow estuaries, owing to the com- 
bined effect of rapid or moderately rapid 
current, quick contraction, and friction, the 
rise of water in the river is exceptionally 
sudden and the flow violent : the tidal wave 
advances up the river with the appearance 
of a wall of water. This phenomenon is 
called a bore. 

§ (2) Simple Explanation op the Tides. — 
The astronomical tide is a direct consequence 
of the gravitational attraction between the 
earth and the moon and sun. In a sense we 
may call ‘the tide a secondary effect of this 
attraction ; the primary effect being the 
orbital motion of the moon and earth about 
their common centre of gravity, and of the 
earth and moon about the sun. As is well 
known, the larger part of the tide is due to 
the moon. Assume for the moment that the 
moon is in the plane of the equator. At a 
point in the earth’s surface immediately under 
the moon the force of attraction is greater 
than the mean attraction on the whole earth : 
if this point is on the sea the water tends to 
be heaped up there. At the point antipodal 
to this, the point farthest from the moon, the 
attraction at the surface is less than the mean 
attraction ; again the water tends to be 
heaped up as the earth is drawn away from it. 
On this crudely simple theory, as the earth 
rotates, there would be two high waters at 
any place on the equator within the day: 
one when the place was under the moon, the 
other when the place was at the point farthest 
from the moon. The corresponding low- 
waters would occur at positions 90° from 
these two points. The tide is thus semi- 
diurnal, high water occurring twice a day ; 
the average interval is, however, not exactly 
12 hours, since the moon revolves about the 
earth in the same direction as the earth rotates, 
but is about 12 hrs. 25 rains., so that high 
water occurs about 50 mins, later on successive 
days. 

Similarly the sun, supposed in the equator, 
will produce a semi-diurnal tide, the average 
interval between successive high waters being 
exactly 12 hours. From the known masses of 
the sun and moon and their distances from the 
earth it is easy to calculate that the magnitude 
of the tide due to the sun is a little less than 
one half of that due to the moon. With sun 
and moon acting together the actual tide will 
be a combination of the tides due to each, 
obtained simply by adding the separate effects 
if the depth of the sea at the place is large 
compared with the tidal range. At new or 
full moon lunar and solar high water will 


coincide, and the rise will be the sum of the 
effects due to each ; at first and third quarter 
lunar high water will coincide with solar low 
water and the rise will be the difference of the 
separate effects. The larger tides at or about 
the times of new and full moon are called 
spring tides ; the smaller tides near the times 
when the moon is in the first or third quarter 
are called neap tides. Since the solar tide is 
about one-half of the lunar, the range at 
springs is about three times that at neaps. 
The interval between successive spring tides 
is half a lunar month ; the interval from 
spring to neap tides is, therefore, about a 
week. 

The sun and moon being on the equator 
the effect at a place north or south of the 
equator is generally similar, but the tide is 
smaller : at the poles it vanishes. 

Now suppose the moon is, say, north of the 
equator. The tide will be greatest at the 
point immediately under the moon, north of 
the equator, and at the antipodal point, south 
of the equator. At any place north of the 
equator, moving on a parallel of latitude as 
the earth rotates, the high tide when the 
place is on the side of the earth turned to- 
wards the moon will be greater than that 
which occurs when the place is on the side 
away from the moon. The heights of the 
water at successive high waters will be 
different : the amount of the difference is 
called the diurnal inequality. As we shall see 
presently we may suppose this inequality to 
be produced by the superposition of a diurnal 
I tide upon the semi-diurnal tide due to the 
combined effects of the sun and moon. 
Similarly the sun, when not in the equator, 
gives rise to a diurnal tide. 

The foregoing simple theory of the most 
readily observed phenomena of the tides is, 
of course, far from exact : it indicates only 
the directions in which an explanation is to 
be sought. It assumes that the water covering 
the earth is capable of assuming instantane- 
ously the form corresponding to the forces 
acting on it : it neglects the effects of motion 
and inertia. According to the simple theory 
the lunar high water should occur at any 
place when the moon is in the meridian of 
that place ; spring tide should occur at twelve 
o’clock (local time) when the sun and moon 
are together in the meridian. Actually spring 
tide is later than the time of full and change 
of the moon by about 36 hrs. on the average. 
This interval is called the age of the tide : it 
varies considerably from port to port. The 
average interval at any port between the 
time of moon’s transit at full or change and 
the succeeding high water is called the 
establishrneni of the port. This high water is 
not in general the maximum spring tide : the 
interval between the time of maximum spring 
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tide and tlie preceding moon’s transit is 
termed the corrected establishment : it differs 
little from the ordinary establishment. At 
any other state of the moon the interval 
between the moon’s upper or lower transit 
and high water is called the Imitidal interval, 
or simply the interval. 

For the preparation of tide tables it is of 
importance to fix a datum or base line from 
which the height of ihe water shall be 
measured. To avoid the frequent occurrence 
of negative quantities it is convenient that 
this should bo a^^proximately at, or below, 
the level of low water at spring tides. In 
British tide tables and charts the practice 
has usually been to refer the heights and 
soundings to “the mean low water of ordinary 
spring tides,” and the depth of this datum 
below some datum mark fixed on the shore 
or in the dock at the port is given in the tables 
for the port. This definition is not very exact : 
for a datum which can bo more exactly de- 
fined see below (§ (5), Harmonic Analysis). 

§ (3) Early Mkthods of Tide-predictio-n. 
— Early tide-})rediction was mainly concerned 
with foretelling the times and heights of high 
and low water. As wo have seen, these depend 
primarily on the positions of the sun and 
moon. Since the sun crosses the meridian at 
approximately twelve o’clock (local time) the 
clock time at which the moon crosses the 
meridian indicates at once the relative posi- 
tions of the sun and moon. As a first rough 
approximation wo may iissume, therefore, that 
for a given time of moon’s transit the luni- 
tidal interval and the corresponding heights 
of high and low water will be constant. It 
slumld thus be possible to (construct tables or 
graphs in which the times an<l heights of high 
and low water are tabulated or plotted 
against the times of moon’s transit. From 
such a tablp or graph the heights and times 
for any given Hm© of moon’s transit can then 
be computed or read off. 

To obtain such tables for any port it is clearly 
nmmmry in the first place to record the time 
of moon’s transit and the corresponding tidal 
heights and times over a considerable period 
of Hm© in order to obtain a reliable average. 
Not to speak of meteorolo^oal disturbances, 
we have ignored in this brief statement the 
declination of the sun and moon and other 
variations in their motion relative to the 
mrth. If, however, observations are made 
over a sufficient period, say a year, and a 
table or graph eonstrueted, we shall be able to 
make rough predictions of the tid^ 

Tab!^ of conwtlons can be prepared, to 
b© appited to the mean vsJues computed as 
explained, showing the effects of the deolina> 
tions of the sun and moon and of their 
imrallax^ (depending on their distance from 
the earth), ABowane© must also be made for 


the diurnal inequality. Round the British 
coasts this is relatively small, but in many 
parts of the world it becomes of great import- 
ance, indeed at some ports, e.g. Aden,. at neap 
tides, there is often only one high water in 
the 24 hours, the second high water becoming 
evanescent. The application of this method 
of prediction then becomes somewhat com- 
plicated, and recourse is usually had to the 
method based on harmonic analysis (§ (5)). 
Ifc is not necessary here to consider further the 
procedure adopted when the preceding method 
is employed. It was elaborated by Sir John 
Lubbock and is still in use for the majority of 
the British ports. 

§ (4) Equilibrium Theory. — A brief account 
may now be given of what is known as the 
equilibrium theory of the tides, on which 
modern methods of prediction are based. The 
theory assumes that the earth is covered by 
an ocean of uniform depth, and that the water 
takes up at each instant the form correspond- 
ing to the gravitational forces acting upon it 
at that instant ; in other words, it ignores 
the effects of motion and inertia. The import- 
ance of the theory lies in its application 
to the harmonic analysis of the tides and to pre- 
diction : in this application only certain main 
features derived from the equilibrium theory 
are utilised, and their use is justified, as will 
bo seen, by the accuracy of the predictions 
made on this basis. 

Let E, M (Fig. 1 ) be the masses of the sun and 
moon, r the radius to the moon, p the radius 
vector to any point P ^ 

on the earth’s surface, ^)c) 

z the angle between / 

r and p. Then the / 

acceleration of the 

^ moon relative to E 
f ^ is (E + M)/?"2j that 

e( of E relative to the 

V J common C.G. is M/r^ 
We shall suppose the 
Fig. 1, earth’s centre re- 
duced to rest, and 
consider the moon’s motion relative to the 
earth. I^t the direction cosines of r, p be 
Ml, Mjj, Ms ; ^ 1 , ^ 2 » ^8» respectively. The com- 
ponent forces per unit mass required to 
reduce E to rest are -M/r^Mg, 

- M/r* , Mg ; hence the potential at P of these 
forces 


M/j 


i COS2!, 


since the differential coefficients of this ex- 
pression with respect to the co-ordinates of 
P are equal to the forces given. 
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Again the potential at P due to M is 

M 

- 2rp cos 

to which may be added a constant ; since we 
are seeking the forces which urge P relatively 
to E, we add the constant - M/r, which makes 
the potential at the centre of E zero, and take 
as the potential at P 

^ M 

- 2rp cos z ^ 

If we expand this in terms of the small 
quantity p/r, and add together the terms 
contributing to the potential at P, ignoring 
the term E/p due to the earth’s gravity, we 
obtain for the tide-generating potential V the 
expression 

^ (Icos^z-i) (loos^a-J cosz) +. . . 


or ignoring the higher terms 


V 


3Mp2 

■2r3 


(cos^z- ^). 


Let A be the point on the equator in the 
meridian of P, B 90° east of A; M the projec- 

Z 



tion of the moon in its orbit XY. MCA is 
the moon’s easterly local hour angle. Let 
X, I be the latitude and west longitude of P, 
h the moon’s westerly hour angle from 
Greenwich, d her declination. 


h increases as the earth rotates, changing by 
360° in about 24 hours 50 minutes, while 5 
goes through a cycle of values in a lunar 
month. Hence it will be seen that V contains 
approximately harmonic terms of periods 
one-half a (lunar) day and one day (semi- 
diurnal and diurnal tides) as well as long- 
period ^terms depending on the lunar month. 
There will be similar terms due to the sun. 
It must be noted that.r is variable owing to 
the ellipticity of the moon’s orbit. 

To proceed further we must allow for the 
variation in h, 5, and r as the moon moves 
in her orbit, the problem being to express V 
in terms of cosine functions, the arguments 
of which increase uniformly with the time. 
For this purpose we adopt initially a procedure 
somewhat different from the foregoing. 

Referring again to Fig. 2, let I = AXM = ZC 
denote the obliquity of the moon’s orbit to 
the equator ; AX = x J ^ ” longitude of 

the moon in her orbit measured from the 
“ intersection.” Also write j) = cos| 1, (? “ sin.U. 
Then 

Ml = cos I cos x + sin I sin x I 

= cos (x - 0 + (x + 1 ), 
Mj = - cos Z sin X + sin I cos x cos I 

= gin (x - Z) - sin (x + 1), 
Ms=sin I sin 1 = 2 ^q sin 1. 

Also 

^i=cosX, ^2=0, |8 = sinX. 

Now 
cos^ z 


And 

= p« cos 2(x - 1) +2pV cos 2x cos 2(x +Q* 


M 2 „ M ® 

— cos® X— — L -{-Bin 2 XMiM3 


Then MCA = Z-ft 

and 

Ml = cos 8 cos {h " 1), M 2 = " cos 8 sin {h-l), 

M3 = sin 8 

li = cosX, ^2=0, *s=sinX. 

Hence V = {cos 8 cos X cos (A - ?) 

-fsin 8 sin i], 

which after simple transformation may be 
written 

cos® X cos® 8 cos 2 (h-l) 

-t J sin 2X sin 28 cos (A ~ 1) 
-j-|(i"-sin®5){|-sm® X)}. 


M 1 M 3 

= - p^q sin (x - 21) +pq(p^ - q^) sin x 

-f-pf/ sin (x+SI), 

i(Mi®+M2®-2M2®) 

+ q^) + 2p®^® cos 21 

Now, neglecting the perturbations due to 
the sun, the equation of the ellipse described 
by the moon is 

— - — = 1 4* e cos - ®i), 

where c is the mean’s mean distanoa, m the 
longitude of the moon’s perigee in her orbit. 
Than 

+* (*- “i)! ’(«°»* * - !)• 
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Also, by the theory of elliptic motion, if 
ho the rtKJon’s moan longitude measured in her 
orbit 

Z = (ri+2Gsin (cTi- rnTj) sin Wi) + . . . 
Now 

{1 +ecos (/- ^ 

= 1 “{-^e^+Secoa {l-rZi)-\-i}>e^cQs2{l-TSj)+ . . . 
= 1 - ^e®+3ecos((ri~cTi) + |e®cos2((7i-Trr3i^)+... 
FdR, say. 

R cos (2^ -f a) 

— ( 1 - V e^) cos (2(ri + a) - |e cos (cTi + a 4- zn^) 

4 lecoH (3(ri 4a “ wj 4 cos(4(ri4a-- 2 ctJ 

4 . . . 

and 

R cos a (1 - |e^) cos a 

4 Ic b'OH (tTi 4 a-" Wi) 4 cos (o-j - a - ©i)] 

4 ‘ie® ’ (20*1 4 a - 2nTi) 4 cos (2ai - a ~ Scr^)] 

4 • . . 

R sin (2^ f a), R sin a are obtained from 
thfme t)y f)utting a ^ 7r/2 in place of a. 

In applying the^se formuhi^ we must put 
a Of '■ 2x, etc,, and wo got 

CoolBtnenfc t>f i (!os® X 

M (I - V«^)l ^(X ” ffi) 45* cos 2(x 4(rDl 

4 (I - 

- 44/d coH (2x “ <^1 •“ JHi) 45 * cos (2x 40-1 4 m^)] 

4|4f^f<^ Px hWx) i qH'OH{2x 430-,."- mj)] 
4 1« . (-X + (^X + ®i) I 

4 PX " + 2wj) 

4g* eof ( 2 x 44«rt - 2 t 0 ri)] 

4 |(S* . [ 00 # (2x + 20 ’i - 2ifrj) 

4 oo« (2x - 2cr| 4 2®j)]. 

Bimibrfy wo may write d<)wn the om^fiScionts 
of sin 2\ and of |(| »• aln®X). 

Thw are also ^rmg du© to th© Inaqualities 
In th© mtxm’i motion prtKiuoed by th© sun*i 
attraction {©sectional and variational tideii) * 
tb^ am. however, her© omitted. 

It may hem be not«^ that § - ; and 

that when I hat its mean value of 23** 27'*3. 
f w ain ID- -M, 5 ® ® '041, f « -0084 ; 5 ® k thus 
a little iroaUer than i. In developing 
fuither f* and 5 ® ar® treated a© Imlng of 
th# i^me Older ai «, and the terma oontain- 
ing «* am omitted ejcoept where the e<»©fficfient 
k kfia 

We now multiply through by {I-t®)-®, or 
to the approximation adopted 14 3#®, and 


obtain an expression for V4-3Ma®/2c®. In 
this the coedicient of I cos‘-^ X 

= (1 ~ COB 2(x - cri) 4 (1 ^cs 2x 

4 cos (2x - 3(71 4 rz^i) 

- COB (2x - c-i - cTi) 

- 65 ® cos (2x ~ O'! 4 tTr^)] * 
4 cos (2x - 4 (Ti 4 2cji). 

(The second term in the bracket * is small 
but is retained for special reasons.) 

It remains to express x» <^ 1 ? each of 
which increases uniformly with the time, in 
terms of local moan time and of the mean 
longitudes of the moon and of perigee. 



In Fig. 3 let M be the moon in her orbit, 

A as before, 

P the perigee, 

N the longitude of the node i 2 , 
g the sidereal hour angle, 

V the right ascension of the intersection I, 
I the longitude in the moon’s orbit of the 
intersection, 

i the inclination of the moon’s orbit to 
the ecliptic, 

w the obliquity of the ecliptic, 

H the moon H moan longitude, 
p the mean longitude of the perigee 
(easily distinguished from the p used 
previously), 

th© longitude of the perigee measured 
from T in th© ecliptic 

Then 5 «AT, = N^TD, 

a - p - (T, - cTj s:; moon’s mean anomaly. 

By th© formula for reduction to the ecliptic 

OP « p' - N 4 i sin® i sin® {p^ - N), 

®i=.IP-:ia4nP=TQ"H0E 
» p' - 1 4 isin®i sin 2{p'- N), 
and p » p' 4 1 tin® * sin 2(p' -• N). 

Therefore 

wx-p-if 

AI«> 

whore t - local mean solar time reduced to angle, 
iiwiun *8 mean longitude. 
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Then 2(x-a-i) = 2« + 2(^-^')-2(5-|), 

2a;=2i + 2(^- v), 

2x -S<ri + 7:Si = 2t + 2{h- v)~ 2{s - 0 " 0 ” !P)> 
etc. 


The increase of t per hour = 15°. 

The increase of h per hour = 0°-0410686 

[approx. 360°-^(365i x 24)]. 

The increase of s per hour =0°-549 1065 

[approx. 360°~(27J X 24)]. 

The increase of p per hour = 0°-0046419 

(nearly 41° per annum). 

^ and p also change slowly as N changes, 
hut in the use of the method of harmonic 
analysis their variation in the course of a 
single year is ignored : the value assigned 
to them is that corresponding to the middle 
of the year. 

The values above obtained have now to be 
substituted in the expression for V, Wo 
may write Y ~ghf the potential at height h, 
where h is the height of the tide. Then h 
contains the factor 3M<i2/2c^^, and since 
{7 = E/a2, this = |M/E(a/o)^fli. h is the sum of 
a number of cosine terms or simple harmonic 
motions, which may bo called simple tides. 
In the application of this method we assume 
that the period of each of these forced 
oaoillations of the water, i.e, the speed of each 
simple tide, agrees with that of the cause 
producing it ; the water may not, however, 
immediately take up the equilibrium form 
assumed ; in other words, there may be a 
phase difference or lag, depending on inertia, 
friction, the configuration of the land, etc., 
and the amplitude of each component may 
also be affected by these various causes. 
The values of the lag and amplitude for each 
component can only be obtained for any 
given port by actual observation and analysis 
of the variation of tide level at the port (see 
below, § (5)). 

The principal terms in the theoretical tide 
resulting from the above substitution are given 
in the appended schedule (page 763). The 
preceding analysis has been given to show 
the method ; the terms obtained are not all 
included in the schedule, but will be found 
in the more complete schedules of terms 
usually computed in the harmonic analysis 
of the tides. In the schedule are given also 
the corresponding terms due to the sun. 
The solar terms will contain the coefficient 


3 Ml 
2 E 



If we write r-|M/c®, this co- 

efficient becomes 



r 


3M 

2E 



For comparison of the relative magnitudes 
of the solar and lunar component tides, it 
is convenient to retain |M/E(a/c)% as a 
universal coefficient, to bo multiplied in the 
case of the solar tides by ri/r, the numerical 
value of which is 0-46035 or 1/2*17226. The 
solar tides in the schedule are then at once 
distinguished by the occurrence of the factor 
tJt in the third column. 

In addition to the tides given in the schedule 
may be mentioned the long-period tide whoso 
speed is the rate of variation of N, the longitude 
of the moon’s node, which is about 19°-34 
per annum. This tide has thus a period of 
about nineteen years. For other components 
commonly evaluated and employed in predic- 
tion, reference must be made to the standard 
treatises on the subject. 

When a tidal wave advances into shallow 
water its form changes, becoming steeper 
in front, in a manner which can be represented 
by the introduction of higher harmonics or 
over4idea. Thus corresponding to Sg, we 
have the over-tidea Mg, Sg, the suffix 
denoting the number of periods included in 
(approximately) one day : the speed of is 
twice that of M 2 . In the same circumstances 
the combined effect due to two simple har- 
monic waves is no longer simply the sum of 
the changes in water level due to each 
separately: interference occurs between two 
simple tides in shallow water, producing 
effects which may be represented by introdu- 
cing additional components of speeds equal to 
the sum and difference respectively of the 
speeds of the original deep-water components. 
The shallow-water components thus produced 
are called compound tides : in rivers and river 
estuaries some of these are of sufficient 
importance to be allowed for in prediction 
and to bo included on the tide-j)redicting 
machine. The most important is the quater- 
diurnal tide (MS)* arising from and rig. 

Finally, mention must be made of the 
meteorological tides. Diurnal and annual 
variations of meteorological conditions affect 
the height of the tide, giving rise to tides 
Si, Sj, Sg, . . . Sa, S^a. . . . These may also 
arise directly from astronomical causes, but 
with the exception of Sj are of much more 
importance as meteorological than as astr<>- 
nomical tid^. In districts where regular 
rainy seasons occur, the annual, semi-annual, 
ter -annual, etc,, oomponants may be very 
large at riverain ports. 

§ (5) Haemonic Analtsi.^ ani> 

—The prece^ng theory leads to the conclusion 
that the height of the tide at any instant 
above mean sea-level can be ©xprawerl as the 
sum of a number of terms of the form 

R cos i%t - 

n in this expression denotes the of the 
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Schedule op Prinoipal Tides (Harmonic Analysis) 


Universal Coefficient^^ 


Descriptive Hninc. 



Mean 


Speed in 

Symbol. 

Coefficient. 

Value of 

Argument. 

Degrees per 




Coefficient. 

M.S. Hour. 


7. Semi-diurnal Tides : General Coeffiicient 

=co.s* X. 


Principal lunar 


1(1“ ^e*^) cos^ 

•45426 

2t+2{h- j')~2(.9-^) 

28'98410 

Larger lunar elliptio 

N 

leooB^ p 

•08796 

2<+2(A-v)-2(«-0 

28-43793 





-{s-p) 


Principal nolar 

Sa 

“ * 1(1“ S^i®) COS^ ^0) 

•21137 

2t 

30-00000 

Holar elliptic! . 

T 

“ • 1 coa* 

•01243 

-(A -Pd 

29-95893 

Luni-aolar (lunar 

1 ( 


•03929 

2z+2(X“V) ] 


portion) 

1 Kj i 


{ 

30-08214 

Luni - Holar (nolar 

1 

^^J(l + iei^)iHm^aj 

•01823 

2i5-f'2X 1 


portion) 

J 1 



J 



77. Diurnal Tides : General 

Coeffiicient ^Bin 2X. 


Lunar diurnal 

0 

(1 “ §e®)J Hin I oos^ JI 

•18856 

i! + (/t“V)“2(a-^)+^7r 

1 13-94304 

Larger lunar cdliptio 

Q 

Je ‘ i tin 1 cott® 

•03651 

t+{h-y)-‘2{s-^) 

13-39860 




~.(5-p)+i7r 


8olar diurnal . 

P 

^*(1 - Sfii®)! sin w COB* Jw 

•08775 

Jtt 

14'96893 

! Luni - solar (lunar 


(lD3e*)J sin 1 cos I 

•18115 

t+{h-u)-^T *1 


imrtion) 

|k,| 


1 

15-04107 

Luni • solar (solar 
portion) 

^'(1 "i* sin w cos 0 ) 

'08407 

j 


111. Long-period Tides : General Coefficient 

(i-S sinOX). 


1 Fortnightly . . i 

Uf 


•07827 

2{s-i) 

1-09803 

Hiuni-annual , . | Bwa 

8in*w 

•03643 

2h 

0-08214 


tide in degrees per mean solar hour ; ^ is the 
time in m.s. hours from the epoch or instant 
taken m the itafting»|K)tot of the observations 
(usually noon of the first day). In this form 
R and f* are not absolutely constant, but 
vary with the portion of the moon’s node. 
For a period of on© year, however, they may 
be timted m approximately constant and 
as having the values eont^ponding to the 
valuo t)f N at the middle of the period. For 
compads^m of one year with another each 
term is wdtten in the form 

Her® / is a factor which varies from year to 
year with the position of the moon’s node: 
it reprwonts the ratio of the value of the 
coeilclent for that ymr to its mean value. 
H Is now an ahtolutis eonitant. V reprints 
that part of the am umcnt which k independent 
of the p^isitlon of the node: dV/dfsa gives 
the ipa^ of the tide, u k the portion of 


the argument which depends on the position 
of the nod© : a mean value of this is taken 
for any given year, k is then an absolute 
constant and n/n represents the lag of the 
tide, in hours. The height of the tide at 
any instant is thus expres^ in the form 

A = Ao + 2/H eos (V + w-a), 

Aft denoting the height of mean sea-level 
above some fixed datum. The initial value 
of V at the commencement of the period 
(Vft), and the value of u for the middle of the 
lieriod are obtained from astronomical tables. 
Special tables for the purpose, and for the 
determination of /, are given in treatises on 
tide-prediction. 

As examples of the variation of / from year 
to y^r, it may be mentioned that the extreme 
values for the tides Mj, and N are 1 '04 and 0-9i) ; 
for 0, M8 and 0-8L 

To complete th© harmonic analysis of the 
tides of any given port it is necessary to deter- 
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mine the values of H and k for the port, for 
the various component tides. To separate out 
any one component from the remainder, the 
principle followed is to take height measure- 
ments at time intervals equal to the period 
of this component. If such height measure- 
ments, taken over a long period of time, say 
one year, be summed, the effect of other 
components will average out, if their periods 
are incommensurable with that of the selected 
component, and the sum will be N7^, where h 
is the tide height due to this component and 
N the number of complete periods over which 
the summation extends. If we divide a 
single period into say 24 equal parts in the 
case of a diurnal tide, or 12 in the case of a 
semi-diurnal tide, w-e can obtain 24 “hour-lj"' 
mean values which will enable us to construct 
the harmonic curve or oscillation for this 
single component (with its harmonics or over- 
tones, if appreciable). The calculation is 
effected by the usual method for a Fourier 
series. If we write 

Aq + Ai cos sin -f A^ cos 2nt 

+ Bg sm 2nt + . . . 

then 

Ai=t\SA cos nti 

Bi= i^^SAsin ntf 

where Ji is the average height obtained as 
above explained and the summation extends 
over 24 “ hour-Xy ” intervals. The term hour 
is here used to denote of the period 
(diurnal) which in general differs from, but 
approximates to, a mean solar hour. From 
Ai and H and k are readily deduced, 
Vq, w, / being known. 

To be able to apply this method it is clearly 
necessary that the height of the water at the 
particular port should be known throughout 
the period. A record must thus be obtained 
by means of a recording tide-gauge : this is 
in general essential for the application of the 
method of harmonic analysis and prediction. 
Sir George Darwin has, however, given a 
method of deducing the principal harmonic 
constants from observations of the heights 
and times of high and low water, when a 
continuous record is not available. 

In practice to apply the above procedure 
exactly as explained would involve too much 
labour, requiring, as it does, the measurement 
of the height on the tide record at “ hour-\j ” 
intervals differing for each component. The 
procedure generally adopted is to measure the 
height at each interval of an hour in mean 
solar time, and in applying the method to a 
component w'hose speed differs from 15° or 
30° per hour to take, instead of the height 
required at any instant, the height at the 


nearest solar hour. An abacus has been 
devised by Sir George Darwin which renders 
mechanical the selection of the apjmopriate 
measured height for each component tide. 
A correction has to be applied owing to the 
systematic departure from the true times in 
the height measurements taken. 

The foregoing indicates the general principles 
of the method, and it is unnecessary here to 
go into further detail. 

In the preceding Aq denotes the height of 
mean sea-level above the datum line : its 
value dor the year is the mean of the hourly 
height measurements throughout the year. 
The datum line usually adopted may now be 
more precisely defined as being below mean 
sea-level by the sum of the semi-ranges of the 
tides Mg, S. 2 , K^, 0. 

When the values of H and k for all com- 
ponents of importance, and of Aq, have been 
determined for any port they can obviously 
be used to predict the tides at that port in 
future years. To effect this by calculation, 
however, would be too lengthy a procedure, 
and to enable the method to be employed 
Kelvin devised the tide-predicting machine, 
the purpose of which is to find the resultant 
or sum of a number of simple harmonic motions. 
In this machine a wire, fixed at one end, passes 
over a number of pulleys the centre of each 
of which is made to move vertically with 
simple harmonic motion, the portions of wire 
between the puUeys being vertical ; the other 
end of the wire carries a pen moving in a 
vertical guide, which records on a drum 
rotating about a vertical axis. The rate of 
rotation of the drum corresponds to mean 
solar time, and the periods of the various 
components are permanently adjusted by 
appropriate gearing in relation to this. The 
amplitude /H and initial phase-angle Vq /c 

can be set for each component for any given 
port. The summation required is then effected 
by the wire. From the curve obtained the 
heights and times of high and low w-^ater can 
be read off : the height of the tide at any 
other time can of course be obtained from the 
curve, if required. 

The tide-machines at present in use do not 
in general include sufficient components to 
enable them to be used for riverain ports, 
situated on rivers where at certain seasons of 
the year a great rise in water level occurs 
owing to the rains. In such cases Lubbock’s 
method is usually employed, tables being con- 
structed for each month separately, connecting 
the mean times and heights of high and low 
water wdth the times of moon’s transit in the 
manner explained in § (3). Corrections for 
the diurnal components are obtained by an 
empirical method, with the aid of the tidc- 
predicter. 

As an example to show the closeness of 
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agreement obtained in the analysis of tides 
for successive years, the following figures for 
Bombay will be of interest : 


Prince’s Dock, Bombay 


Tide. 

Values of H (ft.). 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

Ms 

4-096 

4-115 

4-102 

4-106 

4*112 


1-056 

1-644 

1-640 

1-605 

1-614 

N 

1-013 

1-004 

0-986 

1-001 

0-993 

K, 

1-387 

1-390 

1-397 

1-395 

1-404 

0 

•062 

•680 

•651 

•649 

•654 

p 

■379 

•410 

•411 

•403 

•423 

M/ 

•049 

•052 

•023 

•067 

•055 

Ssa 

•130 

•122 

•239 

•065 

•134 



Values of k . 



Tide. 






1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

Mg 

328-0“ 

329-4“ 

329-6° 

329-2° 

329-4° 

S2 

1-2 

1-0 

4-0 

38 

4-1 

N 

311-6 

313-4 

314-3 

314-2 

314-9 

Ki 

44-1 

44-7 

44-8 

44-3 

44-9 

0 

48-3 

48-2 

47-3 

45-9 

47-8 

P 

43-0 

43-4 

43-9 

44-1 

44-2 

M/ 

344-2 

345-7 

10-2 

36-5 

5-8 

Sfia 

133-9 

177-9 

209-0 

203-1 

176-2 


The degree of accuracy here shown may be 
taken as fairly typical. It may be noted, also, 
that for this port the ratios of the amplitudes 
So/Mjj, P/Ki do not differ greatly from their 
theoretical values. The values of k for P and 
Kp whose speeds are nearly equal, are almost 
identical. 

The age of the tide = /.-(Sa) - /c(M 2 )/Speed 
of Sg- speed of Mg = 33 hrs. approx. 

As an illustration of the accuracy of the 
predictions made with the Indian tide-pre- 
dicting machine, the following comparisons of 
observed and predicted times and heights for 
Prince’s Dock for the year 1&17, furnished by 
the Indian Survey Department, may be taken. 
High-water times : 43 per cent within 5 
minutes, 82 per cent within 15 mins., 97 
per cent within half an hour. With regard 
to the few occasions on which the difference 
exceeds half an hour it may be remarked 
that where the diurnal components are large 
the whole amount of rise and fall at neap tides 
may often be very small and the change in level 
at high and low water therefore very small. 
At a number of ports, e.gr. Aden, often only 
one high and one low water occur in the 
24 hours at neaps. High - water heights : 
63 per cent within 4 inches, 92 per cent within 
8 inches, 100 per cent within 1 foot ; only a 
very few differences exceeded 1 foot. The 
spring range at Prince’s Dock is about 14 
feet. 


At Bhavnagar, where the range is 31 ft., 
the accuracy in the same year was even 
greater: 100 per cent of the times were 
within 15 mins., 95 per cent of the heights 
within 8 inches. For both ports the 
accuracy was about the same for the low 
waters. 

§ (6) Dynamical Theory of the Tides. — 
The equilibrium theory of the tides is very 
far from giving a complete or even approxi- 
mately correct solution of the motion of the 
sea resulting from the attraction of the moon 
and sun. It takes no account of the inertia 
of the water, of friction, or of the effect of the 
configuration of the land. It indicates, how- 
ever, that the tides are forced oscillations of 
the water, the periods of which can be deter- 
mined from the known motions of the moon 
and the sun. If the free period of oscillation 
in a confined ocean of finite depth should 
nearly coincide with the period of one of the 
component forced oscillations, the amplitude 
of that oscillation may be enormously increased. 
Further, if the period of the free be less than 
that of the forced oscillation, the maximum 
disturbance will tend to agree in phase with 
the maximum of the disturbing cause and the 
tide will be direct ; if the period of the free 
oscillation be the greater, the phases will tend 
to differ by 180° and the tide will be inverted. 
The latter is to be regarded as the normal 
condition in respect of the tides ; it follows 
that we may expect low water to occur under 
and opposite to the moon, instead of high 
water as in the equilibrium theory. The 
effect is of course complicated in the actual 
case by various causes. 

Laplace was the first to make any serious 
attempt to arrive at a dynamical theory of 
the tides. Among the conclusions he reached 
the most interesting was that in an ocean of 
uniform depth the diurnal tide would be 
evanescent. This conclusion has in recent 
years been confirmed by Hough, who has given 
the most complete discussion of the dynamical 
theory. He examines the various types of 
free oscillations of the ocean, and gives 
examples of the effect which difference in 
depth may have on the theoretical tide. Thus 
for an ocean 29,000 ft. in depth he finds that 
the solar semi-diurnal tide would have at the 
equator a height 235 times as great as the 
equihbrium height and would be inverted. 
The general conclusion from Hough’s work 
is that it is impossible to foresee the height 
of any forced tide-wave from theoretical con- 
siderations. It is unnecessary her© to go into 
further detail. 

§ (7) CoTiDAL Charts.— A cotidal line may 
be defined as a line drawn through all the points 
on the surface of the sea at which the high 
water following full or change of moon occurs 
at. the same hour of Greenwich time. If 
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cotidal lines be drawn corresponding to the 
hours XIL, I., II., III., a cotidal chart may 
be constructed from which, in certain regions, 
the travel of the tidal wave along the coast 
may be studied. Various endeavours have 
been made to construct cotidal charts for the 
diiferent parts of the world, the most complete 
attempt being that of Rollin A. Harris, as 
given in his Manual of Tides, part iv. B. 
The difficulties, however, in preparing such 
charts for the larger oceans are consider- 
able, owing to the lack of information as 
to the tidal movements in mid-ocean; and 
considerable doubt has been expressed by 
Sir George Darwin and others as to the 
value of such charts in the present state 
of knowledge except in the case of certain 
limited areas. 

For further information on this and other 
general questions of interest in connection 
with the tides, e.g. tidal friction and its effect 
on planetary motion, reference may be made 
to the authorities given below. 

Authorities. — Sir G. H. Darwin, Collected Papers, 
i. ; Ency. Brit, article “ Tides ” ; see also The 
Tides and Kindred Phenomena in the Solar System 
(.John Murray, 2nd ed,, 1901) ; Rollin A. Harris, 
Manual of Tides, U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey; 
Great Trigonometrical Surrey of India, xiv. ; S. S. 
Hough, Phil, Trans., clxxxix. A and exei, A ; also 
British Association Reports. u, t c 


Time : 

Mean solar. See “ Clocks and Time-keeping,” 
§ (1). Also “ Metrology,” § (2) (ii.). 
Sidereal. See ibid. I. § (2) (ii.). 

The measurement of. See “ Clocks and 
Time-keeping, § (1). 

True solar. See “Metrology,” I. § (2) (ii.). 

Time, Measure of. — The standard of time 
is derived from the period of the earth’s 
rotation, and the unit of time in both metric 
and British systems is the mean solar 
second, which is equal to 1 /(24 x 60 x 60), i.e. 
1/86400 mean solar day. 

A true solar day is defined as the interval 
between successive transits of the centre of 
the sun’s disc over a meridian, but this 
interval varies throughout the year, and in 
order that the civil day may be of uniform 
length, standard time is measured with 
reference to a “ mean sun ” which is 
supposed to revolve uniformly round the 
earth in a time equal to the average length 
of the true solar day. 

(i.) The mean solar day on which the 
definition of unit time is based is therefore 
defined as the average interval between 
successive transits of the centre of the sun 
across any given meridian. 

(ii.) The tropical or solar year is the aver- 
age interval between successive passages 


of the sun across the first point of Aries (the 
first point of Aries is the point where the 
sun crosses the equator from south to 
north) ; it is the intersection of the celestial 
equator with the ecliptic. 

(iii.) The Civil Year. — According to the 
Julian calendar the civil year contains 365 
days for three successive years, the fourth 
year containing 366 ; a further correction 
is made by which a century year contains 
365 days unless divisible by 400, when it 
contains 366. 

The average value of the civil year 

_ 365 x303 4-366x97 
400 

= 365-2425 days, 

and is accordingly approximately equal to 
< the solar year, which contains 365-2422 mean 
solar days. 

(iv.) The Sidereal Day is defined as the 
interval between two consecutive transits 
of the first point of Aries across any selected 
meridian, and is therefore equal to the 
period of rotation of the earth with reference 
to the fixed stars — the value is 23 hours, 56 
minutes, 4-0906 seconds.^ 

(v.) The Sidereal Year is the time interval 
in which the sun appears to perform a 
complete revolution with reference to the 
fixed stars. 

(vi.) Equivalents . — 

1 tropical or solar 


year , 

=365-2422166 mean solar days. 

1 sidereal year . 

=366-2564 sidereal days. 
=365-2564 mean solar days 
(epoch 1900). 

1 mean solar day. 

=86,400 sec. 

=0-002737909 mean solar year. 
= 1-00273791 sidereal days. 

=24 hr. 3 min. 56-56 see. in 
sidereal time. 

1 sidereal day 

=86,164-0906 sec. 

=0-99727 mean solar day. 

=23 hr. 56 min. 4-09 sec. in 
mean time. 

If 1 year 

=360“. 

1 mean solar d ay =0“ 59 '8 -33^. 

1 week . . =6® 53' 58". 
30 days . . =29“ 34' 10". 

1 hour . 

= 1-140795 xl0-« year. 

=0“ 2' 27-847". 

1 minute 

= 1-90132 xl0-« year. 

=2-464". 

1 second 

=3-168866 X lO”® year. 
=0-041066". 

Length of the 
=39-13929 in. 

seconds pendulum in London 


^ Owing to the precession of the earth’s axis the 
true period of the earth's rotation is approximately 
-01 SCO, longer than the sidereal day. 
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(vii.) Rotation of the Earth . — 
Relative to a star . oj =0-00007292 r./s. 
Relative to the sun . 1 hr. = 15°. 

1° =4 min. 


Time Standard. — For the British Isles and 
the greater part of Western Europe (France, 
Belgium, Spain, and Portugal) Greenwich 
Mean Time is the standard and is known 
as G.M.T. or W.E.T. (Western European 
Time). For other countries a system of 
zone time has been adopted in which the 
time is referred to some standard meridian 
chosen so that the difference between the 
standard time for the zone and G.M.T. is a j 
whole number of hours or half-hours. Thus 
zone 0 lies between 7^ W. and 7^ E. and 
keeps the time of meridian 0°, i.e. G.M.T. ; 
zone 1 lies between W. and 22J W., and 
keeps the time of meridian 15° W., i.e. one 
hour behind G.M.T. ; zone - 1 is between 
7J E. and 22 J E., and keeps the time of 
meridian 15° E. one hour in front of G.M.T. 
Some adjustment of the zones is made on 
account of political boundaries. 

(i.) Local Mean Time , — In order to con- 
vert time in G.M.T. into local mean time 
add 4 minutes for each degree of longitude 
for places east of Greenwich, and subtract 
4 minutes for each degree for places west of 
Greenwich. 

(ii.) Apparent Time . — Time based on the 
length of the true solar day is called 
“ apparent time,” and it is this which is 
measured by a sundial or sunshine recorder. 
In order to obtain local apparent time 
from local mean time a correction must be 
applied, known as the equation of time. 
The value of the correction is zero on April 
16 and June 15, reaches maxima of +16 
minutes 21 seconds on November 3, and 
+ 3 minutes 49 seconds on May 14 ; and 
minima of - 14 minutes 25 seconds on 
February 12, and -- 6 minutes 18 seconds 
on July 26— a positive sign meaning that 
the value is to be added to mean time to 
obtain apparent time, and a negative sign 
meaning that the value is to be subtracted. 
Accurate values of the equation of time 
for each day are given in the Nanlical 
Almanac, 


(iii.) Sidereal Time. — If a great circle be 
drawn from the pole to a star the angle this 
hour circle makes with the meridian is 
termed the hour angle. The hour angle 
west of the first point of 
Aries, turned into time 
at the rate of 15° per 
hour, is knowm as sidereal 
time. 

(iv.) Summer Time. — 
Since 1916 it has been the 
practice in most countries 
of Western Europe to use 
Summer Time, which is 
one hour in advance of 
G.M.T. The period over 
which summer time extends 
varies in different coxmtries and from year 
to year. 

See VoL I. “ Measurement, Units of.” 

Time Zones. See “ Clocks and Time-keeping,” 

§( 1 ). 

Time and Azimuth, Determination of : 

By equal altitudes of three or more stars. 
See “ Latitude, Longitude, and Azimuth 
by Observation in the Field,” § (5). 

By observation in the field, the latitude being 
known approximately. See ibid. § (2). 
Tolerances in Engineering Work: 

On cylindrical parts, for various classes of 
fit, standardisation of. See “ Metro- 
logy,” § 28. 

Shaft and hole bases. See ibid. § (30) (i.). 
On gauges. See ibid. § (18). 

On screw gauges. See ibid. § (27). 

On screw threads. See ibid. § (26). 
Unilateral and bilateral. See ibid. § 29 (ii.). 
Tono-micrometer : an instrument, whose 
construction depends on the quartz fibre, 
for detecting the faintest musical sound of 
the pitch to which it is tuned. See “ Radio - 
micrometer,” etc., § (4). 

Torsion Balance : a laboratory instrument 
for measurement of the constant of gravita- 
tion by the torsion method of balancing very 
small couples. See “ Earth, Density of,” 
§( 2 ). 

Tralles : alcohol tables. See “ Alcoholo- 
metry,” § (4). 

TRIGONOMETRICAL HEIGHTS AND 
TERRESTRIAL ATMOSPHERIO RE- 
FRACTION 

§ (1) Effect of Refraction. — When a 
series of triangulation is executed, it is 
usual at each station to observe the angles 
of elevation of all the surrounding stations 
with a view to determining their relative 
heights. The rays joining stations are not 
straight, but are bent into a curve by the 



Revolutions. 

Radians. 

Degrees, etc. 

Sidereal day. 

1 

2t 

360° 

Mean solar 




day . 

1-00273791 

6-300388 

360-98565° 

Hour . 

4-178075x10-1 

2-625162x10-1 

15-04107° 

Minute 

6-963458x10-^ 

4-375270x10-3 

15-04107' 

Second . 

1-160576x10-5 

7-292116x10-5 

15-04107'' 


See Vol, 1. “Measurement, Units of.” 
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action of atmospheric refraction. This bend- 
ing takes place almost entirely in a vertical 
plane, and the horizontal component is in 
general too small to be detected except in 
the case of close grazing rays; although in 
first-class work triangular errors do not in ! 
general exceed l"-0 or less, and a refraction 
effect of V would be recognised. This lends 
support to the otherwise natural conjecture 
that the distribution of the atmosphere is 
symmetrical about the vertical, or, in other 
words, that the layers of equal density in the 
air are horizontal, for the refractive index 
of air diminished by unity varies as the density 
of the air. Some method has to be adopted 
by means of which the refraction in the 
vertical plane can be evaluated. 

§ (2) Theory, (i.) General. — ^It has been 
customary, for the purposes of many com- 
putations occurring in Bur- 
'll/: — vey operations, to regard 
the earth as being of spher- 
oidal form, and this is one 
assumption on which the 
generally adopted method 
of dealing with refraction 
rests. In Fig. 1 is shown 
a vertical section through 
two stations A, B, whose 
verticals cut each other 

at 0 and the sea - level 
spheroid at AqB^j. The 

path of light between A 

and B is shown by the 
dotted line, and the tan- 
gents to this at A and B 
meet in T. Thus the angle 
of refraction at A of B is and 

rimilarly figrrAST. 

This vertical angle of B observed by theodo- 
lite at A is clearly an elevation E = 0 AT - 90°. 
The distance A^B^ is found from the triangu- 
lation, and this combined with the known 
radius OAq allows the angle ;)^ to be computed. 
The relation 

0 AB - 90° + Ofi a - 90° + X = 0 
may be written 

El - E 2 — f22-{-X=0> • • (1) 

m which the only unknown quantities are 
^2l, Thus the sum of these two refraction 
angles is found if the angles of elevation at 
both A and B are observed ' simultaneously. 
It has generally been assumed as a practi- 
cal working method that J]i= 1)2 = 0 , so that 
0~4 (Ei + E 2 +x)- R is also assumed that 

Q=kx when ^ is a constant for various values 
of X and is called the coefficient of refrac- 
tion. These two assumptions are tantamount 
to saying that the path of light from the station 
A is always circular and of the same radius 
for all angular elevations. It is clear that 1 


the coefficient of refraction is given by 
^ = ( 1 /2x)(Ei -f Eg + x). To obtain a value of k 
at A observations at A and surrounding stations 
are made and an average of the results obtained 
is used. When it is not convenient to visit 
any station but A, a value of k may be selected 
based on experience and on the values of k 
found elsewhere. 

(ii.) Corrections. — Some restrictions are neces- 
sary to ensure reasonable accuracy resulting 
from this method. Atmospheric refraction 
between two points is by no means a constant 
quantity. It was noticed about 1840 that the 
refraction generally had a minimum value 
sometime between 1 p.m. and 4 p.m, ; and its 
values at these hours on different days vary 
less than the values observed at other times. 
In practice it is generally impossible to observe 
the angles at both ends of a ray simultaneously. 
It has accordingly become the custom to make 
all observations of vertical angles at or about 
the time of minimum refraction, whereby the 
equation 

may be used with greatest chance of success. 
It will readily be seen that this equation 
has no proper application if used with values 
of Ej, Eg taken at any and different hours. 

(iii.) Local Conditions. — ^When a value of k 
has been arrived at, it is possible to write down 
a value kx of the angle of refraction for any 
observation taken at, or about, the same time 
6i day, and so to deduce a value of the height of 
any observed object whose distance is known ; 
but it is not to be supposed that a good esti- 
mation of the refraction has been made with- 
out doubt. Atmospheric refraction is a very 
variable quantity and local conditions affect 
it largely. For example, a ray close to the 
ground behaves very differently from a ray 
fifty feet above it.' The procedure given 
above is really only suitable to give fairly 
good results if used with some discretion. 
Cases occur in plains where no adequate 
allowance can be made for refraction and 
vertical angles in conjunction with triangula- 
tion are useless. It is to be marked, too, 
that the time of minimum refraction generally 
agrees with the time of minimum clearness ; 
and often a low-lying object is so blurred at 
this time that observations on it are impossible. 
In other cases in hills refraction changes with- 
out warning and differs by considerable 
amounts at the hours of minimum refraction 
on successive days. It is partly on this 
account that in geodetic triangulation it is 
usual to extend observations of vertical angles 
over at least three days. 

(iv.) Values Found. — Various values of k 
have been determined in different countries 
and at different heights, Clarke (Bib. 3, 4) 
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has distinpiished between rays over land and 
those mainly over water. As refraction de- 
pends on the density of the air, h should 
decrease at greater altitudes. Values collected 
by Montgomerie (Bib. 15) from Himalayan 
observations, however, show very considerable 
irregularities from what might be expected. 
Walker’s values (Bib. 5) in the Punjab give 
an indication of variations which are liable to 
occur in rays close to the ground. 

(v.) Criticism of the Method . — The pro- 
cedure explained above is not fully satis- 
factory, considered from either the theoretical 
or practical standpoint. This has been re- 
cognised in practice, and when possible heights 
found from triangulation have been adjusted 
on spirit -levelled values — a method which 
may lead to results satisfactory enough for 
topographical maps. But in much of the 
triangulation on which topographical maps 
depend it is impossible to restrict obser- 
vations to time of minimum refraction, and 
spirit -levelling is not always available ; so 
that very considerable errors may occur in 
heights determined by vertical angles. For 
geodetic purposes the method has little to 
commend it, and for these it should not always 
be followed. 

For topographical purposes a working 
method of finding the refraction appropriate 
to the time and day of observation is required, 
especially when the time does not coincide with 
the time of minimum refraction. For dealing 
with observations taken at times considerably 
different from that of minimum refraction 
no very satisfactory guidance can be given! 
At heights such as 10,000 feet the diurnal 
change in refraction has been found to be 
negligible, and at lower heights it becomes 
increasingly more apparent. In a series of 
cases it has been found that the refraction 
at a station varies during the day pretty closely 
as the temperature, and (Bib. 11) may be 
approximately expressed by M(t,„ -t), 

where M is a constant for a given ray for all 
times (probably the same for all rays proceed- 
ing to the same height) is the maximum 
temperature, and is the minimum refraction. 
The value of M, which is an empirical quantity, 
would have to be found experimentally in 
each case, until some rules for its evaluation 
can be laid down X and this stands in the way 
of its practical application meanwhile. For 
geodetic purposes the whole question must 
be more carefully considered, which will now 
be done very briefly. 

§ (3) A Moee Exact Theoey. — ^It is to 
be remembered that the sea -level surface of 
the earth which is generally called the ** geoid ” 
does not exactly coincide with any spheroid, 
A closer explanation of the distinctions be- 
tween spheroid and geoid will be found in the 
article “ Gravity Survey,” 


The primary object of geodesy is to find 
the form of the geoid, which can most easily 
be exhibited by its deviations from some 
selected spheroid of reference. The geoid, 
being an irregular figure, does not form a 
convenient basis for formulae whereby com- 
putations of triangulation can be carried out ; 
and so these are done in relation to the spheroid. 
In the reduction of the horizontal angles the 
inaccuracies brought in by applying geoidal 
angles to the spheroid are small. Where 
vertical angles are concerned the case is 
different. The verticals to the spheroid and 
geoid at a point do not in general agree. The 
spheroidal vertical is defined by the latitude 
and longitude of the point computed by 
triangulation, while the geoidal vertical can 
be obtained by astronomical observations. 
The difference of the two verticals is what 
is generally called the deflection of the plumb- 
line. Now all vertical angles measured by a 
properly levelled theodolite refer to the geoidal 
vertical and accordingly are not rightly 
introduced into a formula based on the 
geometry of the spheroid. To be consistent 
it is necessary in (1) either to apply corrections 
to the elevations E^, Eg to express them in 
terms of the spheroidal vertical, or else to 
compute X properly for the geoid and not 
for the spheroid as is the usual practice. 
Thus if the plumb-line deflection at A towardi 
B is (and at B towards A is § 2 ) ^be equation 
(1) may be correctly written 

Ei-f 5^-}- E2-f- 52+ • (2) 

X being computed for the spheroid. Here 
and 52 being measured in opposite senses 
very often tend to cancel. But in hilly country, 
such as the Himalayas, large values of 5 up 
to y of arc occur, and uncancelled amounts 
of 5^ + 52 may reach 30^, which will lead to 
a very considerable error in the estimation 
of + Oj (which is about 6^ per mile of ray 

length). It is very easy to see that a 20 per 
cent error can easily arise m the determmation 
of ** k ’* on this account. The quantity 
must also be introduced into the formula for 
the spheroidal height of B above A, which 
can be properly derived from the formula 
OB oosec 0AB = 0A coseo OSA, in which 
OAB=Ei + 5i -Q j and 0 !BA=E 2 + 52 “^a- 
The resulting height has no exact connec- 
tion with that derived from spirit-levelling, 
for this latter is the geoidal height. By the 
nature of the observation the spirit level is 
always set up parallel to the geoid, and by 
virtue of the large number of times of setting 
up follows the geoid in great detail; and 
at no point assumes the form of the geoid to 
be a spheroid (except maybe in the applica- 
tion of the orthometric and djmamio height 
corrections). The two heights of a point de- 
rivable from vertical angles (with due allow- 
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ance for refraction and plumb-line deflection), 
and spirit -levelling, obviously differ by the 
same amount as the spheroid differs from the 
geoid ; giving a measure of the height of the 
geoid above the spheroid and so showing 
what is the true figure of the geoid. It is of 
primary importance in deduction of values of 
k that the deflections di, 8^ should be introduced 
as in equation (2). 

Now the assumption that the refraction 
angles of the two ends of a ray are equal, 
even when these are simultaneously observed, 
cannot be fully justified except when the two 
ends are at the same height. Nor is it logical 
to consider a coefficient of refraction the same 
for aU angular elevations, and thus, by trans- 
ference from one end of a ray to the other, 
the same for all heights. Refraction depends 
on the density of the air. It is greater in 
denser air than in air less dense. At one 
station it is greater on a descending ray than 
on an ascending ray. These are facts which 
can be readily verified, especially in the case 
of observations taken when the refraction is 
not a minimum. The idea of coefficient of 
refraction should be restricted to horizontal 
rays. Denoting this by k it may be possible 
to express the refraction angle on any other 
ray by A(l+jS^)x, where /3 is a constant at 
any moment and h is the height above the 
•tatipn attained by the ray. But neither h 
nor jS are absolute constants for different 
days. 

§ (4) Temperaturb Eeeeots. — ^In the case 
of an atmosphere enclosing a gravitating sphere 
the atmosphere would be in mechanical and 
thermal equilibrium if the successive layers 
of equal density (and also of equal pressure 
and temperature) were arranged in concentric 
spheres ; and if the adiabatic relation between 
pressure and density in passing from any 
isobar to another were maintained. This 
latter condition gives rise to a temperature- 
height gradient which is named the adiabatic 
gradient and amounts to fall of temperature 
of about 0°*54 E. per 100 feet of height 
for dry air. Eor moist air it is about F, 
per 100 feet. The atmosphere, however, is 
subjected to many disturbing effects of which 
the main is the diurnal change from night 
to day. This only allows the atmosphere to 
adjust itself somewhat nearly as laid down 
above, and this state is in general most nearly 
attained at much the same time that the air 
at the lower level reaches its maximum 
temperature. The reason of this can be seen 
readily if the causes are looked into. The lower 
air takes its temperature mostly from the 
surface heat of the earth. If then the layer 
in contact with the hot earth becomes hotter 
in comparison with what is above than it 
should be according to the adiabatic gradient, 
its tendency is to rise continuously through 


any layers in which the gradient persists. 
And it will continue too hot for its place during 
this process until it has given up its excess 
heat by conduction. Excessively hot air in 
any lower layer of the atmosphere is accord- 
ingly caused to dissipate its superfluous 
heat to higher layers, whose temperature it 
raises slightly. It will be seen, then, that so 
long as the lower layers are too hot there 
persists a tendency to adjust temperatures ; 
and if sufficient time were allowed the adjust- 
ment would become perfect. Moreover, the 
temperature gradient cannot for long exceed 
the adiabatic gradient. If the earth is chilled 
by radiation, as occurs at night, the air in 
contact with it is also chilled to a temperature 
below that fitting adiabatically what is above. 
The tendency of the lower air would be to 
fall were it not precluded from doing so by 
the earth itself. It is only possible for it to 
receive heat by conduction from what lies 
above it, thereby chilling the air to a height 
which increases with time. Here then is no 
convection. When the earth’s surface is of 
high radiative power this may lead even to 
a temperature inversion — ?.e. a rising of 
temperature with height up to a certain point 
and later a fall of temperature — a condition 
of affairs brought into evidence by the hang- 
ing of smoke at a constant level. Of these 
two processes it is clear that the former, 
in which the lower layers of air become 
heated and strive towards equilibrium with 
the help, where necessary, of convection, 
leads to a much more uniform state of affairs 
than can be expected from the slow latter 
process. 

Observations of angles of elevation of an 
object day after day and at stated hours show 
in general that greater uniformity of results 
occur among those taken at the time of maxi- 
mum temperature, at which time the refraction 
is least. If observations are contmued during 
a number of months in the year, some seasonal 
effect appears in the amount of the refraction 
at maximum temperature. True minimum 
refraction may be considered to be what occurs 
when the gradient is adiabatic; and this in 
general is a quantity fairly closely approxi- 
mated to in case of observations taken at 
times of maximum temperature. 

§ (5) Reeraotion Formulae. — ^Formulae 
may be derived which represent the refraction 
under normal conditions. These are based 
on the assumption that the air is distributed 
symmetrically as regards density (and con- 
sequently also pressure and temperature) 
about the vertical ; and they require some 
knowledge as to the relation obtaining be- 
tween the temperature at a point in the air 
and its height above any convenient datum. 
It is then necessary to make use of the 
following conditions : 
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2 ? = Ct/ 5 , where p = pressure, 

r= absolute virtual temperature 
(thus allowing for humidity) ^ 
p= density, 

dp=— pgdh, Ji = height above datum, 

l=Kp, p,= refractive index of air for 

dominant wave length (say 
sodium D line), 

p(r+^) sin 0 = B, 0=direction measured from 
vertical, 

C— constant, 

K= constant, 

B= constant. 

From these it ean be shown that the true 
“ minimum ” refraction corresponding to the 
temperature gradient which is adiabatic 
(viz. a = 0°’542 F. per 100 feet for dry air) 
may be expressed : 

a? = coi+ Wa, 

where »,=3.476xlO^(l + |)(|)^H 

=3-475 X 10'*?? 

, 1 o cot 6 

and. W2=-lo-o — - — 

in which 

I == sea -level length of trace of ray in miles, 
height of observed point in feet, 

Rs= radius of earth, 

gravity at station A, 

(7a— gravity at sea level, latitude 45°, 

H — barometer reading in inches corrected 
for temperature of mercury only, 
r = absolute temperature (Fahrenheit), 

0= apparent Z.D. of object observed. 

The adiabatic gradient is not usually 
reached, and the refraction can for the 
general case be represented by 

^=A^1+/2^2> 

where and wg are as given above; 

1*869 -a 
1-327 ' 

^ (1-869 -a)(l*869- 2a) 

A- H)42 

in which 

a = 10®^ = fall in temperature'" F. per 100 feet. 



§ (6) Application ok the Formulae. — 
The main difficulty in applying these formulae 
is that knowledge of drjdh and dhjdh^ is 
required, which is not generally available. 
Perhaps the most obvious way of gaining it 
is by readings of pressure and temperature 
at two known heights. Such measurements 
ought certainly to be made in any case where 
precision is desired. Failing them, the only 
course is to take average values, which can 


hardly be expected to apply very well in all 
countries of widely different character and 
climate. 

An average observed gradient of tempera- 
ture in the atmosphere is 0°-6 C. per 100 
metres (Bib. 18) or 3°-3 F. per 1000 feet. 
This agrees with Kelvin’s adiabatic gradient 
for moist air (Bib. 19). It seems to be the 
best gradient which can be chosen for the 
time of minimum refraction when no special 
determination has been made. Taking the 
gradient as 3° F. per 1(X)0 feet, the table 
given on the following page has been con- 
structed from the formulae of § (5) to give 
the best value of k^, the coefficient of horizontal 
refraction, appropriate to any height. 

If temperature and pressure are known, 
or estimated, at the station of observation 
somewhat different from the tabular values, 
allowance can he made by aid of the correction 
columns. The table also gives the values 
of log(l-2^o), which is the quantity which 
actually enters the usual computation for 
heights. 

So far a horizontal ray has been considered. 
It is easily shown that, if the temperature 
gradient is uniform along a sloping ray — it 
has already been assumed to be 3° F. per 1000 
feet throughout — that the coefficient of refrac- 
tion for the sloping ray is the coefficient of 
horizontal refraction for height + JAA, 
where is the height of the observing 
station, and Lh is the height above this 
station of the point observed. The procedure 
accordingly is to estimate Lh roughly from 
a special height indicator chart, and take out 
ko for the height J A7i, applying correc- 
tions for the differences of temperature and 
pressure tabulated for and observed there. 
This process has (1920) given encouraging 
results when apphed to a number of Indian 
observations. 

For further information on this subject see 
Bib. 11. 

§ (7) Effect of Sloping Grounb and 
Rapid Temperature Changes, (i.) Lalle- 
mand. — ^Lallemand has proposed formulae for 
refraction of rays which are close to sloping 
ground (Bib. 12 and 13). These occur when 
a line of spirit -levelling is carried up a hill 
road. He assumes that the layers of equal 
air temperature in this case are parallel to the 
ground, which seems a very proper assump- 
tion for rays within ten feet of the ground. 
For the case when the level is placed half-way 
between the two levelling staves he obtains 

E=-0-001084(^V“S^(') 

in millimetres, where E is the error, B is 
the barometer reading in mm., t^, are 
the temperatures in degrees centigrade of the 
1 air at points on the ray where it meets the 
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Height 
above or 
below 


M 

K. 

1 

jOg (1- 2 A :). 

Barometer 

^ . 

S3- 

t 

o 

H 

1-0. 

Correction for 

Log 

Correction for 

M.S.L. 

+1". 

+ 10°. 

(1-2 W . 

+ 1". 

+ 10°. 

- 1,000 

0 

30" -9 

30" -0 

85° 

82 

0-0823 

0-0804 

+ •0027 
-0027 

- -0031 
■0030 

I -92 I 9 

1-9239 

- -0028 
•0028 

+ •0032 
•0031 

-h 1,000 
2,000 
3,000 

29" -0 

28" -0 

27" -0 

79 

76 

73 

0-0784 

0-0766 

0-0749 

-0027 

-0027 

-0028 

•0030 

•0028 

•0028 

I -9259 

I -9278 
1-9295 

•0028 

•0028 

■0029 

•0031 

•0029 

•0029 

4.000 

5.000 
6,000 

26" -1 
25"-2 

24" -3 

. 70 

67 

64 

0-0732 

0-0714 

0-0696 

-0028 

•0028 

-0029 

•0027 

•0027 

•0027 

1-9313 

1-9331 

1-9349 

•0029 

•0029 

•0029 

•0027 

■0027 

•0027 

7.000 

8.000 
9,000 

23" -5 

22" -6 

21" -8 

61 

68 

55 

0-0679 

0-0662 

0-0647 

•0029 

•0029 

•0030 

•0026 

•0026 

•0026 

1-9366 

1-9383 

1-9398 

•0029 

•0029 

•0030 

•0026 

•0026 

•0025 

10,000 

11,000 

12,000 

21" -0 

20" -3 

19" -5 

52 

49 

46 

0-0631 
0-0615 1 

0-0599 

•0030 

•0030 

•0031 

•0026 

•0024 

•0024 

1-9414 

1-9430 

1-9446 

•0030 

•0030 

•0031 

•0025 

•0024 

•0024 

13.000 

14.000 

15.000 

18" -8 

18" -1 
17". 4 

43 

40 

37 

0-0584 

0-0569 

0-0565 

•0031 

•0031 

•0032 

•0024 

•0022 

•0022 

1-9461 

1-9475 

1-9490 

•0031 

•0031 

•0031 

•0024 

•0022 

•0022 

16,000 

17.000 

18.000 

16" -8 

16" -1 

16" -6 

34 

31 

28 

0-0641 

0-0526 

0-0613 

•0032 

-0033 

•0033 

•0022 

•0021 

•0021 

1-9503 

1-9517 

1-9630 

•0031 

•0032 

•0032 

•0021 

•0020 

•0020 

19.000 

20.000 
21,000 

. 16" -0 

14" -4 
13"-8 

25 

22 

19 

0-0600 

0-0486 

0-0474 

•0033 

•0034 

•0034 

•0020 

•0020 

•0020 

1-9642 

1-9656 

1-9667 

•0032 

•0033 

•0033 

•0019 

•0019 

•0019 

22,000 

23,000 

13" -2 
12"-6 

16 

13 

0-0460 

0-0444 

•0035 

•0035 

•0019 

•0019 

1-9581 

1-9596 

•0033 

•0033 

•0018 

•0018 


front stnfi, telescope, and back staff respect- 
ively, B is difference of staff readings, 
L the distance between staves, a is the co- 
efficient of expansion of air, 6 the mean of 
the three temperatures observed, 


^^^^“log(l+5)~log(l-^f) 25’ 
where =0-434 (logarithmic modulus), 


^ 3-^2 log (1 + 5) 
log (1-5)’ 


which defines 5 in terms of the three tempera- 
tures. Values of 0(5) for various values of 
r are shown in table : 


T 

0-0 

0-1 

0-2 

0-27 

0-3 

0-4 

0(6) 

0-000 

0-040 

0-063 

0-066 

0-065 

0-069 

T 

0-5 

0-6 

0-7 

0-8 

0-9 

1-0 

0(5) 

0-049 

0-038 

0-028 

0-017 

0-007 

0-000 


The expression above is derived from the 
empirical temperature law, i = a + 6 log (/i + c). 
The coefficients a, 6, c can be found when 
temperatures at three levels have been ob- 
served; but this is not necessary for the 
application of the first formulae. 

(ii.) OoU (see Bib. 14) has found in Egypt 
that the systematic error in levelling is consider- 
ably reduced if the staves are read in order 
back, forward, forward, back. He considers 
that, especially in hot countries, the air tem- 
perature near the ground is changing rapidly, 
and that the effect of refraction, even when the 
ground is level, is rapidly varying; so that 
when the second staff is read, refraction is 
perhaps greater than when the first is read. 
By taking the staves in the reverse order, the 
variation effects the results in the opposite 
sense, and the mean of the readings is freed 
from this time variation of refraction effect. 

§ (8) Range-findino by Depression Range- 
finder. — The formulae given in § (5) may 
be applied to D.R.F. observations to take 
account of abnormal refraction. In this con- 
nection it is to be remarked that very extra- 
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ordinary values of refraction have been 
observed on rays over the sea at small heights 
above it. The D.R.F. is usually constructed 
to allow for normal values of refraction, and 
the effect of anomalous refraction could be 
introduced as a correction. As before, values 
of drldh, d^rldh'^ are required. Unless the land 
station is at a considerable height above the 
sea the term involving is only small, 

and very probably may be left out of accoimt in 
most cases. The value of drldh is important. 
It is not a quantity which can be measured 
precisely by thermometers unless these are of 
a special kind, as the interval h is small and 
the temperature differences will be very minute 
reckoned in degrees. An alternative way of 
evaluating it depending on the dip of the 
horizon is available here. The dip may be 
represented by a" (in seconds). 

a''=5r/-33A^/ A'(l - 15-13^), 
in which 

h'(l - -2204) = A(1 - •2204Fi), 
Ar'=F2Ar, 

jp ^ Pin ^19'4 

^~g»' Ps' r ' 

^ ps' r ‘ 

S' = gravity at station, 

gravity at sea level, latitude 45®, 
density of air at sea level, 
p^=an average density of air between 
station and sea, 
average standard density. 

If the computed value is compared with 
that observed, an equation is formed from 
which Arlh^zdt/dh can be found. 

§ (9) Field Asteonomy and Astronomic 
Atmospheeio Refraction. — Bessel’s or more 
recent refraction tables may be used with 
confidence for any of these observations. 
Refraction enters directly into those observa- 
tions in which star altitudes are observed, 
and only indirectly in observations for time 
by meridian transits and azimuth by circum- 
polars or Polaris, or E. and W. stars. In 
latitude observations by Talcott method (see 
** Gravity Survey”) it is usual to employ 
only stars of Z.D. < 40®. As these are in 
pairs N. and S. of nearly equal Z.D., the 
refraction, assumed symmetrical about the 
vertical, practically cancels in the mean. 


The same occurs in the circum -meridian altitude 
observation to a lesser degree. 

In observations of altitudes of E. and W. 
stars for time, in topographical work the Z.D. 

' would generally lie between 50° and 70°, If 
the E. and W. stars are well matched the 
effect of refraction, having opposite signs for 
E. and W. stars, will partially cancel. How- 
ever, for Z.D.® not exceeding 70° the refraction 
can be computed from tables very satisfactorily, 
if the air pressure and temperature are ob- 
served. It is, of course, the temperature of 
the air in the open and not in the observatoiy 
tent that is required. 

For Z.D.® up to 70° the refraction differs by 
< 2" from what is derived from supposing the 
layers of equal density to be plane, in which 
case any law of variation of density with 
height leads to the same total refraction. By 
adding another term the refraction is given 
for Z.D.® up to 80° with an error <l" ; and 
the term which takes account of curvature of 
the isobars involves the total amount of air in 
a vertical column and is susceptible of accurate 
computation and tabulation. At greater Z.D.® 
other terms become appreciable in rapidly 
increasing degree, and these involve the actual 
variation of density with height which cannot 
be allowed for, except in an average way as 
done by Bessel and Argelander. 

For ah practical purposes of field astronomy 
the astronomic refraction is represented with 
an error < V up to Z.D. 80° by 

^ = tan d> sec^ </> . - — - . n. 

T 

Where /4= refractive index of air, II is height 
of homogeneous atmosphere of density found 
at the station, r is the radius of the earth, 
and xj/a is given by sin (<?!> + = ^ sin 
in which 0 is the observed Z.D. With the 
same precision this equation may be written 
in form — I) tan 0. Following the 

general procedure of taking as standard 
barometer H5=30''', and standard temperature 
r,,= 459°-4-i-60° F., and putting in numerical 
values, the astronomic refraction may be ex- 
pressed in seconds : 

^®'=58'4g tan 0--*O76^^^ ™tan0seo®0 

Values of these quantities for a few typical 
Z.D.*, with standard pressure 30''' and tempera- 
ture 50° F., are as follows : 


4>. 

45 ". 

60". 

70 ". 

75 ". 

80". 


68^4 

i'4r-2 

2'4(r*6 

3 ' 38''-3 

5 ' 32"'-8 

fa .... 

(f-l 

0^*5 

r-7 

4^-3 

14'''3 

f ' . . . . 


i'4(r-7 

2 ' 38^-9 

3 ' 34^-0 

5' 18^-5 

Bessel’s Values 

68'">2 

i'4(r-6 

2 ' 38^-8 

3 ' 34^-1 

5 ' 19^-2 

Differeno© . , | 

-0"-l 

! 


+ 0^*1 

+0^-7 
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The last equation shows how refraction de- 
pends on temperature and pressure, and that 
the main portion of it varies as H/r. 

In geodetic latitudes only stars within 40° 
of Zenith are used, for which clearly the for- 
mula tan ^ may be considered 

rigidly correct, unless we are to consider the case 
of unequal refraction in various azimuths for 
which there is no means at present of allowing. 
Apart from purely local irregularities it is 
hardly conceivable that this should reach ap- 
preciable amount. In appl 3 nng a correction 
for a pair of N. and S. stars in the Talcott 
observation it is clear that a differential 
formula may be used, - 1) sec,^ <pd(p, 

which will lead to as precise a result as if 
each observation were corrected independently. 

All formulae for astronomic refraction are 
based on the assumption that the layers of 
equal density of the air are symmetrical with 
respect to the local vertical. Considering the 
earth as a sphere the equal density surfaces 
are assumed to be concentric spheres. The 
formulae derived give values whose applica- 
tion to actual observations give consistent 
results and so support the validity of the 
assumption. Slight systematic errors in re- 
fraction may be conceivable as due to local 
peculiarities ; and the form of the meridian 
slit of an observatory is designed with a view 
to lessening these. At such a sKt the warmer 
air of the observatory enclosure meets with 
the cooler outer air. Such a cause might be 
effective in showing a false seasonal change in 
variation of latitude ; but its amount cannot 
be other than small. 
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Teopopatjse : the boundary between the 
troposphere and the stratosphere. See 
“ Atmosphere, Physics of,” § (5). Also 
“ Atmosphere, Thermodynamics of,” 
§( 5 ). 

Height of : 

In cyclones and anticyclones. See “ Atmo- 
sphere, Thermodynamics of the,” § (5), 
Table HI. 

Variation with latitude. See ibid. § (5), 
Table II. 

Troposphere : the lower region of the 
atmosphere in which the temperature on 
the average decreases with height. 
Distribution of temperature in. See 
“Atmosphere, Thermodynamics of the,” 
§§ (4), (S). 

Variation of temperature in. See “Atmo- 
sphere, Physics of,” § (5). Also “ Atmo- 
sphere, Thermodynamics of,” § (5). 
Variation of wind in. See “ Atmosphere, 
Physics of,” § (10). 

Turbulence in the Atmosphere. See 
“Atmosphere, Physics of,” §§ (12), (13), 
(14). 

Transference of heat by. See “ Radiation,” 

§ (3) (iv.). 

Tutton Wave-length Comparator: de- 
scription and method of using. See “ Com- 
parators,” § (4). 

Tyndall, Professor. Apparatus for the 
measurement of volume of water-vapour 
present in the air. See “ Humidity,” 
§ (13) (ii.). 
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Ullage : the volume of liquid in a partially 
filled cask. See “ Volume, Measurements 

of/’ § (6). 

Ulloa s Ring (or Fog -bow) ; a white rain- 
bow. See “ Meteorological Optics,” §§ (14) 
and (15) (iii.). 

Units of Measurement (in meteorology). 
See “ Atmosphere, Therm odjmamics of the,” 
§( 2 ). 

Units of Volume. Volumes are measured in 
terms of two kinds of units : (1) those based 
on units of length, e.g. the cubic foot ; (2) 
those defined as the volume of a definite 
mass of liquid, e.g. the gallon. See “ Volume, 
Measurements of,” § (1). 

Units of Weights and Measures : 

British imperial. See “ Metrology,” § (6) (i.). 
Metric international. See ibid. § (6) (ii.). 
Subsidiary and derived. See ibid. III. § (9). 
Upper Air : 

Distribution of pressure in. See “ Atmo- 
sphere, Thermodynamics of the,” § (7), 
Figs. 11 and 12. 


Distribution of realised entropy in. See 
ibid. § (6), Figs. 9, 10- 

Distribution of temperature in. See ibid. 
§§ (3), (4), (5), (7), (11), (12) ; Tables II., 
III., VI. 

Distribution of water-vapour in. See ibid. 
§ (5), Fig. 9. 

High conductivity of and its consequences. 

See “ Atmospheric Electricity,” § (17). 
Instruments for measurement of meteoro- 
logical elements. See “ Meteorological 
Instruments,” VIII. § (36), etc. 

Relation between temperature and height. 
See “ Air, Investigation of the Upper,” 
§ (11). Also “ Atmosphere, Physics of,” 
§( 2 ). 

U.S.A. National Coarse Thread : table of 
sizes. See “ Gauges,” § (60). 

U.S.A. National Fine Thread : table of sizes. 
See “ Gauges,” § (61). 

U.S.A. National Pipe Thread ; table of sizes. 
See » Gauges,” § (62). 


V 


V-Notoh : table of rates of flow for 90° notch. 
See “ Meters,” § (31). 

V-siiAPED Depression. See “ Atmosphere, 
Physics of,” § (18). 

Vapour-pressure in the Atmosphere : 
Distribution of, over the globe. See “Atmo- 
sphere, Thermodynamics of the,” Fig. 5. 
Formulae for calculation of, from readings 
of dry- and wet-bulb thermometers. See 
ibid. II. § (4) (ii.). 

Methods of measurement. See ** Humidity,” 

n. § (1). 

Reduction of, to sea-level. See ** Atmo- 
sphere, Thermodynamics of the,” Fig. 5. 
Saturation or maximum : 

Dalton’s law, experimental verification of. 

See “ Humidity,” I. 

Definition of. See ibid. I. 

Effect of change of state on. See ibid. L 
Values of. See ibid. 1. and II. § (15). 
See also “ Atmosphere, Thermodynamics 
of the,” § (2), Table I. 

Variation of, with height. See “Atmo- 
sphere, Thermodynamics of the,” § (11). 
Vapours, Determination of the Densities 
OF. See “ Balances,” § (19). 

Velocity of Wind, Measurement of, with a 
manometer. See “ Barometers and Mano- 
meters,” § (22) (ii.). 


Ventilation and Humidity. See “ Humid- 
ity,” § (14). 

Venturi Air Meter. See “ Meters,” § (24). 

Venturi Water Meter. See “ Meters,” 
§ ( 30 ). 

Vernier Caliper. See “ Gauges,” § (84). 

Vernier Time ; method of subdividing the 
second. See “ Clocks and Time-keeping,” 

§ ( 15 ). 

Vibrating and Aocelbrating Machines. 
See “ Weighing Machines,” § (6). 

VioiXES Aotinometbr. See “ Radiant Heat 

. and its Spectrum Distribution,” § (7). 

Visibility, effect of the atmosphere on. See 
“ Meteorological Optics,” § (15) (v.). 

Volume (see also “Volume, Measurements of ”). 
The unit of volume is based on the unit 
of length, hut in many cases the legal unit 
has been defined as the space occupied by 
a certain weight of a standard liquid — 
usually water — under standard conditions. 

(i.) Metric. — ^An attempt was made by 
the founders of the metric system to corre- 
late the two units by defining the unit of 
mass as the mass of a quantity of water 
which at its temperature of maximum 
density occupied 1 cubic decimetre ; the 
litre or unit of volume could then be 
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defined as the space occupied by a kilo- 
gramme of water at its maximum density, 
or as the space occupied by a cube with 
side 10 centimetres. Further experiments 
(see “Volume, Measurements of,” § (2)) have 
proved that this relation is not exact. The 
experimental relation now accepted is that 
1 kilogramme of water at 4° C., and press- 
ure 760 mm., occupies 1000-027 c.c. In 
1872 the unit of mass was redefined as the 
mass of the International kilogramme in 
its actual state, and in 1901 the defini- 
tion adopted for the litre was the space 
occupied by a kilogramme of water at its 
maximum density and under normal 
atmospheric pressure (760 mm.). 

(ii.) British. — In British units the gallon 
is the unit of volume, and is defined as 
the space occupied by 10 lbs. weight of 
distilled water weighed in air against brass- 
weights at a pressure of 30 in. and tem- 
perature 62° F. Units based on the unit 
of length are also in common use. 

(iii.) Equivalents . — 

(а) Metric Units. 

1 c.c. = -0610 c. in. 

litre =1000-027 c.c. 

= -03531 c. ft. 

= 1-7598 pint. 

= -2200 gal. 

(б) British Units. 

1 0 . in. =16-387 c.c. 

1 c. ft. =28-317 litres=28317 c.c. =6-22882 gal. 

1 c. yd. = 0-7646 m.®. 

1 pint = -5682 lit. 

1 gallon = 4-5460 lit. 

See Vol. I. Measurement, Units of,” 

Determination of volumes from linear 
measurements. See “ Volume, Measure- 
ments of,” § (5). 

VOLUME, MEASUREMENTS OF 

§ (1) Units of Volume. — The volume of a 
body is the amount of space which it occupies, 
and in order to state the magnitude of any 
given volume it is necessary first to adopt 
some clearly defined unit in terms of which 
the volume in question can be expressed. 

There are a limited number of solid figures 
which have the property that by continuous 
repetition they may be extended so as com- 
pletely to fill space without leaving any inter- 
stices. Of these the simplest is the cube, and 
a cube of definitely specified dimensions is a 
simple space element in terms of which to 
express the volume of {i.e. the space occupied 
by) any given substance or solid figure. 

A cube is completely defined when the length 
of one edge is stated. Hence in any system 
of units a cube, each of whose sides is of unit 


length, is a unit of volume which makes an 
instant appeal to one owing to its fundamental 
relation to the unit of length. Thus we have 
the cubic centimetre, the cubic foot, etc., as 
widely used units of volume. 

It is, however, a matter of extreme dijSiculty 
to determine to a high degree of accuracy the 
external volume of a solid, or the internal 
capacity of a hollow vessel, from measurements 
of their linear dimensions. 

Moreover, volumetric measurements are 
most extensively employed in the case of 
fluids, and the direct application to such 
measurements of units of volume based on 
units of length is manifestly inconvenient. 

The weight of a liquid can, however, be 
determined very simply. Consequently legal 
units of volume have in many cases been 
defined as the space occupied by a definite 
weight of a standard liquid. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the gallon was defined as the space 
occupied by the quantity of water which 
under certain specified conditions weighed 
10 lb. 

Sooner or later, however, the need arises for 
determining the relation between units of 
volume defined in terms of the space occupied 
by a mass of liquid and units of volume 
derived from units of length. 

The correlation between the two types of 
units has been most accurately carried out in 
the case of the metric units. The work done 
in this connection is worthy of detailed con- 
sideration, not only because the experimental 
work i'^self is a notable example of extreme 
skill and refinement in physical measurements, 
but also because it is necessary for a clear 
understanding of the metric units themselves, 
and forms the basis of similar correlations on 
other systems of units. 

(i.) The Cubic Decimetre. — The founders 
of the metric system endeavoured to secure 
co-ordination between the two method of 
defining units of volume by speci tying that 
the unit of mass, i.e. the kilogramme, should 
be the mass of a quantity of water which at 
its temperature of maximum density occupied 
a space of 1 cubic decimetre. The unit of 
volume, the litre, could hence be defined 
alternatively as the space occupied by a 
kilogramme of water at its temperature of 
maximum density, or as the space occupied 
by a cube each of whose sides is 10 cm. in 
length. 

A provisional standard kilogramme was pre- 
pared by Lavoisier and Haiiy, and later 
Lef^vre, Gineau, and Fabroni were entrusted 
with the task of constnioting the fundamental 
standard. 

It is worth while to try to form an idea of 
the magnitude of the task imposed on these 
distinguished physicists. The underlying prin- 
ciple is perfectly simple. Given a solid of 
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simple geometrical form, its volume can be 
calculated in terms of its linear dimensions. 
By weighing such a solid in air and also in 
water the mass of water which it displaces 
can be determined. Hence the mass of a 
quantity of water is determined whose volume 
is known in terms of units based on the 
standards of length. 

Suppose, however, that a cube whose sides 
are 10 cm. in length were to be used for the 
above purpose, and that the weighing in water 
were carried out at 15° C. Then an error of 
1 micron (ie. one-thousandth of a millimetre) 
in the measurement of the distance between 
opposite faces of the cube would produce an 
error of 30 milligrammes in the standard kilo- 
gramme, and an error of 0-1° C. in the deter- 
mination of the water temperature would 
introduce an error of 15 milligrammes. 

The above figures show clearly that although 
in principle the experiment is extremely simple, 
yet to carry it out to a high degree of accuracy 
calls for the highest refinements of measure- 
ment. 

When it is remembered that Lefevre, Gineau, 
and Fabroni prepared the “ Kilogrammes des 
Archives ” at the end of the eighteenth century, 
and that, as a result of the latest researches, 
their standard has been found to differ by 
only 27 milligrammes from its theoretical mass, 
and even admitting that this accuracy may 
partly be attributed to compensating errors, 
one must realise that their work was carried 
out with extraordinary skill and success. 

Unfortunately, no detailed account of their 
work has been left by the authors themselves, 
the only source of information being a report 
by Tralles.^ Partly, perhaps, owing to this 
fact and also to the discordant results of 
subsequent observers a feeling of doubt de- 
veloped as to the accuracy with which the 
standard kilogramme fulfilled its theoretical 
definition. Consequently, in 1872, the “ Com- 
mission Internationale du M^tre ” discussed 
the matter fully in all its bearings and arrived 
at the following decision : 

“ Considering that the simple relation, 
established by the authors of the Metric 
System, between the unit of mass and the 
unit of volume is represented by the actual 
Mlogramme in a manner sufficiently accurate 
for the ordinary purposes of industry and 
commerce, and even for the greater part of 
the ordinary needs of science ; 

“ Considering that the exact sciences have 
not the same need of a simple numerical rela- 
tion, but only of a determination as accurate 
as possible of this relation ; 

“ Considering finally the difficulties which 

^ Eapporfc de M. Tralles k la Corarolssion sur 
ruuit^ de poids du Syst^me m6trique decimal 
d'apr^is le travail de M. I^ffevre Gineau," 30fch 
May 1799 (Base du system mitrigys d4omalf t. hi. 
568), 


would be brought about by a change in the 
actual metric unit of mass — 

“ It is decided that the International Kilo- 
gramme shall be deduced from the Kilo- 
gramme des Archives in its actual state.” 

The kilogramme is hence the mass of a 
particular standard weight, and its original 
definition in terms of the mass of I cubic 
decimetre of water has no present significance, 

(ii.) The Litre, — -Further, the definition of 
the litre w'as revised in 1901, ^ and it is now 
defined as follows : 

“ The unit of volume, for determinations of 
high precision, is the volume occupied by a 
mass of 1 kilogramme of pure icater, at its 
maximum density and under normal atmo- 
spheric pressure; this volume is termed the 
‘ litre,'' ” ® 

Hence the definition of the Litre has no 
reference to the units of length, and the 
original intention that it should be equal to 
1 cubic decimetre has been quite abandoned. 
However, the litre as defined above differs so 
slightly from the cubic decimetre that for 
ordinary purposes the litre may be regarded 
as equivalent to 1000 c.c. 

§ (2) Relation between the Litre and 
THE Cubic Centimetre. — It is obviously, 
however, a matter of prime importance in 
accurate work that the litre should be known 
as accurately as possible in terms of cubic 
centimetres. 

The determination of this relation was in- 
cluded in the programme of research for the 
Bureau International for a long time, but it 
was not until 1910 that the results were finally 
published.^ 

The account of this classical research, which 
was carried out with the utmost refinement 
and skill, should be consulted for a full de- 
scription of the work. Only a brief indica- 
tion of the methods employed can be given 
here. 

As stated previously, the problem resolves 
itself into measuring the dimensions of a body 
of simple shape and then determining the mass 
of water which it displaces. 

Three independent determinations were 
carried out at the Bureau International, and 
whilst the mass of water displaced by measured 
solids was determined similarly in each case 
by means of weighings in air and in water, the 
methods of determining the linear dimensions 
of the bodies used differed fundamentally. 

• " Comptes Rendus des Stances de la Troisifeme 
Conference Gen^rale des Poids et Mesiires reunie it 
Paris en 1901," Trav, et mdra., 1902, t. xii. 

® The reference to “ normal atmospheric pressure " 
perhaps requires a word of explanation. The 
volume of any given quantity of water varies with 
the pressure to which it is subjected owing to the 
slight compressibility of water. Hence, in order to 
be precise, the pressure to which the water is to be 
subjected must be introduced into the definition of 
the litre. 

* Ttav, et rne'm,, 1910, t. xiv. 
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(i.) M. Guillaume used cylinders made from 
hard bronze, and their dimensions were deter- 
mined by comparison with a standard scale. 
The principle of the method used may be 
gathered from the following figure : 

t -» » I i I 1-1 » I I I I 1-1 t 1 S 



c 




□ 

n 

i 

Ri 



Fig. 1. 

The cylinder is represented by C ; A and B 
are two contact pieces carrying reference marks 
Ri and Rg, and S is a standard scale. The 
whole is mounted on a carriage which runs 
beneath two independently mounted micro- 
scopes. With the cylinder mounted as shown, 
one microscope is set on R^ and the other on 
Rrt. The carriage is then 
brought forward, so that 
the scale is under the 
microscopes and the dis- 
tance between Rj^ and Rg is 
thus determined. Then the cylinder is 
removed and A and B are brought into 
contact with each other, and the dis- 
tance RiR 2 measured as before. The 
difference between the two measure- 
ments gives the length or diameter of 
the cylinder as the case might be. 

Three cylinders were used which had 
volumes of about 780 c.c., 1300 c.c., and 
2000 c.c. respectively. To reduce their 
weight they were made hollow. 

(ii.) M. Chappuis, in an independent series of 
observations, used three cubes of glass whose 
sides were approximately 4 cm., 5 cm., and 
6 cm. in length. The linear dimensions of the 
cubes were determined by means of a Michelson 
interferometer. The cube was mounted in 
front of and very close to a glass plate, as 
shown in Fig. 2. 

The plane surfaces A and B were adjusted 
parallel to each other, and their distance apart 



Fig. 2. 




Fig. 3. 


p raJlel to B but inclined to it at an angle 
of from 8'' to 12". The difference between the 
measurements AB and AC gives the thickness 
of the cube. 

(iii.) The third determination was the work 
of MM. Lepinay, Buisson, and 
Benoit. Two cubes of quartz 
were used, the length of whose 
edges were 4 cm. and 5 cm. 
respectively. Their dimen- 
sions were determined by 
observing, in the first place, 
the circular fringes produced 
by the interference between 
two beams of light, one re- 
flected from the front face of 
the cube and the other from the bad? face 
(see Fig. 3). 

Secondly, the Talbot fringes formed by the 
interference between two portions of a beam 
of light, one of which had traversed the cube 
and the other an equal thickness of air, were 
observed (see Fig. 4). 

By combining the 
results obtained from 
observations on both 
sets of interference 
phenomena the dimensions of the cube 
could be accurately determined without 
the necessity of knowing the refractive 
index of the quartz used. 

As compared with M. Chappuis’ 
method it is to be noted that the only 
surfaces contributing to the interference 
effects were the faces of the cubes them- 
selves. 

The final results obtained by the 
different observers were : 



M. Guillaume 
M. Chappuis 
MM. Lepinay, 
Benoit . 


Buisson, and 


1 litre =1000-029 c.c. 
1 litre = 1000-026 c.c. 

1 litre=1000-027 c.c. 


In view of the diversity in the methods 
employed and the difficulty of the work, the 
excellent agreement between the above results 
shows with what care and skill the experiments 
were conducted. 



Fig. 4. 


determined by the method employed by 
Michelson i in measuring his “ ^talons ” used 
for determining the metre in terms of light 
wave-lengths. The thickness of the air film 
between A and C was determined by observa- 
tions on the fringes formed by the film. A 
second series of measurements gave the dis- 
tance from A to B. For the purposes of this 
measurement the face C was not made strictly 
^ Trav. et m4m. t. xi. 


In his final r^sum6 of the whole observations 
M. Benoit gives 

1 litre = 1000*027 c.c. 

as the most probable value, and states that 
any inaccuracy in this figure probably does 
not exceed one unit in the last decimal place. 

The litre and the cubic centimetre are 
hence clearly defined units of volume whose 
relation one to the other has been accurately 
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determined. Nevertheless, misconceptions as 
to the exact significance of the terms are 
somewhat prevalent. 

These are probably mainly due to the 
formerly extensive use of vessels for volumetric 
analysis based on Mohr’s system of units. On 
this basis a litre flask, say, is one which con- 
tains at its standard temperature, e.g. 15° C., 
a quantity of water whose apparent weight in 
air is 1 kilogramme. The capacity of such a 
flask would differ by approximately 2 c.c. 
from the litre as defined in § (1) (u.). 
Further vessels graduated on the basis of 
one-thousandth of Mohr’s “ litre ” as unit 
were marked “c.c.” Thus the terms litre 
and cubic centimetre became applied to 
volumes which were very different from the 
correct units.'*- 

A less serious cause of uncertainty is the 
fact that at both the Bureau of Standards 
at Washington and the Reichsanstalt at 
Charlottenburg vessels marked “c.c, ” are 
tested on the assumption that the unit used 
is the millilitre, ?.e. one-thousandth part of 
the litre, and not the cubic centimetre. 

In view of the varying interpretations 
which have from time to time been placed 
on the terms litre and cubic centimetre it is 
important to emphasise the true meaning of 
the terms, viz. that the cubic centimetre is 
simply the space occupied by a cube each of 
whose sides is 1 cm. in length, and that the 
true definition of the litre is that given in 

§ (1) (ii.). 

§ (3) British Units of Volume. — On the 
British system of units we have the cubic 
inch, the cubic foot, the cubic yard, etc., 
based on the units of length. 

The fundamental unit defined in terms of 
a quantity of water is the gallon, which is 
defined as follows ; 

“ The gallon contains 10 lbs. weight of 
distilled water weighed in air against brass 
weights with the water and the air at the 
temperature of 62° Pahr., the barometer being 
at 30 inches.” 

The definition is not free from ambiguity. 
The density of the brass weights to be used 
is not specified, no standard humidity of the 
air is fixed, and the phrase, “the barometer 
being at 30 inches,” is capable of varying 
interpretations. 

The official Board of Trade equivalents of 
Metric and Imperial units of volume are given 
in the tables below. 

CnUo Measure ,, 

1 Ohbio inch « 16-387 c.c. 

1 Oubio foot (1728 ou. in.) -0-028317 cubic metre. 
1 Cubic yard (27 cu. ft.) *-0-764553 cubic metre. 


» The disadvantage of Mdhr’s system are dealt 
with exhaustively by Schloesser, Z. angew. 

1008, xvi. 058. 


Measures 

1 Gill 

1 Pint (4 gills) 

1 Quart (2 pints) 

1 Gallon (4 quarts) 

1 Peck (2 gallons) 

1 Bushel (8 gallons) 

1 Quarter (8 bushels) 


of Capacity 

= 1 '42 decilitres. 

= 0'568 litre. 

— 1-136 litres. 

= 4-6469631 litres. 
= 9-092 litres. 

= 3*637 dekalitres. 
=2-909 hectolitres. 


Apothecaries'' Measure 

1 Minim =0-059 millilitre. 

1 Fluid scruple = 1 - 184 millilitres. 

1 Fluid drachm (60 minims) =3-552 millilitres. 

1 Fluid ounce (8 drachms) =2-84123 centilitres. 
1 Pint =0-568 Htre. 

1 Gallon (8 pints or 160 

fluid oz.) =4-6459631 litres. 


It should, however, he noted that the litre 
is defined as follows : 

“ The litre is represented by the capacity 
at 0° 0. of the cylindrical brass measure 
marked ‘ Litre, 1897.’ ” 

This measure is deposited with the Board 
of Trade. 


A factor often required is the weight of 1 cubic 
foot of water. This may be arrived at as follows. 
Starting with the legal equivalent 

1 yard =0-9 14399 metre, 

we have 1 cu. ft. =0-0283167 cubic metre 
=28-31599 litres. 

Also 1 gallon =4*6459631 litres, 

and hence 1 cu. ft. = 6-22882 gallons. 


Hence the weight of 1 cubic foot of water is 
62*2882 lbs. under the same conditions that a gallon 
of water weighs 10 lbs. 


§ (4) American Units of Volume. — The 
American customary units bearing the same 
names as the Imperial units have somewhat 
different values, as will be seen by comparing 
the table given below with the preceding 
tables : 


American 

Customary 

Units. 


Metric 

Equivalents.^ 


1 Fluid dram = 3-69661 millilitres. 
1 Fluid ounce =29-6729 millilitres. 

1 Liquid Quart = 0-946333 litre. 

1 Liquid Gallon = 3-786332 litres. 

1 Bushel = 3-62383 dekalitres. 


§ (5) Determination of Volumes from 
Linear Measurements. — Tt is not proposed 
to give here detailed proofs of the formulae 
whereby the volumes of various bodies may be 
calculated from measurements of their linear 
dimensions, as these may be found in many 
standard mathematical text-books. It will 
suffice to give a general account of the problem 
and to quote the results obtained in special 
cases of common occurrence. 

» Circular No. 47, Bureau of Standards, 1014. 
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Let ABC (Fig, 5) be the section in the plane 
of the paper of any solid figure. Consider an 
element of the solid cut ofi by the two 
parallel planes PP and PiPj, which are perpen- 
dicular to the horizontal axis OX and separated 



by a very small distance bx. If a; is the 
distance of PP from 0 measured along the 
axis OX the area of the section PP may be 
represented by 

/(^) 

and the volume of the above element by 
f{x)Sx. 

The volume of the whole solid is given by 
rb 

I 

Ja 

where a and 6 are suitably chosen limiting 
valves of x. 

The following is a simple particular case. Let 
OX (Fig. 6) be the axis of a circular cone of which 

1 

a 

X 
B 

Fig. 6. 



OAB is the section in the plane of the paper, and 
a is the radius of the base. Consider the element 
of the cone cut off by two planes parallel to the base 
and distant x and x + dx respectively from 0. The 
volume of this element is 

7r(x tan ff)^Sx 


or 




5x, 


and A, B, and C are the angles between 
these edges then the volume is given by the 
product 

abc sin A sin B sin C, 

i.e. the volume is equal to the area of any 
face multiplied by its perpendicular distance 
from the parallel face. 

(iii.) Prism or Cylinder . — 

Volume = area of base x height 

(iv.) Pyramid or Cone . — 

Volume = area of base x height. 

(v.) Frustum of Pyramid or Cone . — 

Volume = J/i(Ai + VAjAg +A 2 ), 

where Ji is the perpendicular distance between 
the two ends and A^ and Arj are the areas of 
each end respectively. 

In the case of the frustum of a cone of height 
hj the radius of the base being R and of the 
parallel face r, the above expression becomes 

i^7r(R^+Rr + r2). 

(vi.) Sphere . — 

Volume = |7rr®, 

where r= radius of sphere. 

(vii.) Segment of a Sphere (Fig. 7). — 

Volume = 7r^®(r - A) 
or V olume = ^(^ 1 ® + 



O 

Fig. 7. 


(viii.) Sector of a Sphere (Fig. 8). — 
Volume A 


where A is the height of the cone. 

The volume of the whole cone is 

1 “' l\^dx 
h‘Jo 

= i7ra^h. 

The results obtained in a number of special 
cases of common occurrence are given below : 

(i.) Rectangular Parallelepiped. — The volume 
is equal to the product of the lengths of three 
mutually perpendicular edges. 

(ii.) Parallelepiped. — If a, b, and c are the 
lengths of three edges which meet at a comer. 


or Volume = |7rr® (r - 


2r,. 



O 

Fig. 8. 


(ix.) Section of a Sphere formed by two 
parallel planes (Fig. 9). 
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Let 2h = distance between the planes, 

d = perpendicular distance from centre 
of sphere to a plane parallel to the 
two bounding planes and midway 
between them, 
r = radius of sphere. 

Then 

Volume = 27rAj^r2 - d^- 

The values of r and d, however, cannot be 
directly measured on such a solid. They may. 



Fig. 9. 


however, be expressed in terms of the radii 
of the two circular faces, which are easily 
measured. Thus 



and r^ = r 2 ^ + + 

where = radius of larger circular face 
and = radius of smaller circular face. 

(x.) Anchor Ring, i.e, the solid traced out by 
the rotation of a circle (of radius a, say) about 
an axis in the plane of the circle and distant 6, 
say, from its centre, b being greater than a. 

Volume = 

(xi.) Spheroids. — prolate spheroid is the 
solid traced by the rotation of an ellipse 
about its major axis. Its volume is given 
by the expression 

|7ra6*, 

where 2a = length of major diameter 
and % = length of minor diameter. 

An (Mate spheroid is the solid traced by 
the rotation of an ellipse about its minor 
axis, and its volume is given by 

^rrha^. 

(xii.) Paraboloid . — The volume of the portion 
of a paraboloid included between the apex and 
a circular cross-section of radius r and distant 
h from the apex is 

^xr^h. 

(xiii.) Cash — Assuming that the staves are 
bent in the form of an arc of a parabola the 
capacity is given by 


where h = depth of cask, 

E = radius of central cross-section, 
r = radius of ends, 

the measurements being all internal. 

Assuming the cask to be the middle frustum 
of a prolate spheroid, the capacity is given by 

where L = internal length of cask, 

B = maximum internal diameter, 

H — internal diameter at end. 

(xiv.) Solid of Revolution . — The volume of 
the solid traced by the revolution of any 
plane figure about an axis in its plane, but 
not intersecting it, is equal to the product of 
the area of the figure and the length of path 
of its centre of gravity, i.e. 

Volume -= 27rrA, 

where A = area of the figure 
and r = distance of its centre of gravity 
from the axis of rotation. 

§ (6) Gauging of Casks and Barrels. — 
The determination of the capacity of casks 
and barrels is of importance in assessing 
duty on their contents, in stock - taking, 
etc. 

In gauging casks and barrels the three 
dimensions specified below are the basis on 
which the capacity is calculated : 

(i.) Bung diameter, i.e. the internal diameter 
of the cask at its maximum cross-section. 

(ii.) Head diameter, i.e. the internal diameter 
at the end. 

(iii.) Length, i.e. distance between the inside 
surfaces of the ends. 

The bung diameter is determined by means 
of a bung rod, which is 48 inches long and 
has a square cross-section. Two opposite 
faces of the rod each carry inch-scales, the 
zeros of which coincide with the tip of the 
rod, which is bevelled (see Fig. 13), at this 
end; Scales are also engraved on the other 
two faces of the bung rod. These will be re- 
ferred to later. A metal slide, provided with 
a flange perpendicular to the length of the 
rod, is movable from end to end of the rod. 
To measure the bung diameter the cask is 
first fixed by means of wedges so that it lies 
with its axis horizontal and with the bung at 
the highest point of the cask. The bung rod 
is inserted vertically through the bung until 
it touches the opposite side of the cask. The 
metal flange is then pushed gently down 
until it touches the outside of the cask at 
the bung. The rod is then withdrawn, care 
being taken not to move the metal slide, 
and the internal diameter read off on one of 
the inch-scales by noting the position of the 
slide. Lines are engraved on the slide below 
the flange, enabling an allowance to be made 
for the thickness of the stave at the bung. 
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The diameter of the widest portion of the 
cask is also measured in a direction perpenchcu- 
lar to that given hy the bung rod. This is 
effected by means of cross callipers, which are 
shown diagraminatically in Fig. 10. The 


C 



central portion C is composed of two wooden 
rods, which can be moved relatively to each 
other and so vary the distance between the 
arms A and B. The arms are brought into 
contact with the sides of the cask at opposite 
ends of the diameter to be measured, the 
length of which is then read off on the central 
portion C, allowance again being made for 
the thickness of the staves. 

The head diameter is measured by means 
of a “ head rod,” which consists of two wooden 
rods, 44 inches long, joined together at the 
ends in such a way as to leave a space between 
the two rods in which a third rod can slide 
backwards and forwards. The sliding rod 
carries a vertical brass cock, and a second 
brass cock is fixed to the end of the head rod. 

The method of using the head rod is shown 
in Fig. 11, The fixed brass cock is inserted 



Tig. 11. 


into the angle formed by the head of the cask 
and the projecting rim. The movable cock 
is adjusted until it is opposite to the middle 
of the projecting rim, the head rod lying 
across a diameter of the end of the cask. 
The distance A'B' is read off on an inch- 
scale engraved on the head rod, and is for all 
practical purposes equal to the true internal 
diameter AB. 

The length is measured by means of “ long 
callipers,” shown diagrammatically in Fig. 12. 


0 



The central portion 0 is made of two pieces of 
wood which slide relatively to each other, thus 
varying the distance AB. The points A and 


B are brought into contact with the ends of 
the cask and their distance apart is then read 
off on the central portion C. An allowance 
for the thickness of the end staves must be 
made. 

A variety of callipers of special design are 
used for measuring the thickness of end and 
longitudinal staves. 

To compute the capacity from the observed 
measurements use is made of the head rod, 
which is constructed to serve as a calculating 
rule as well as for measuring head diameters. 

The standard shape for a cask is taken to 
be the central frustum of a prolate spheroid, 
the capacity of which is given by 

7r^r2B2-fHn 

J’ 

where B = bung diameter, 

H = head diameter, 

L = length. 

If we write 

^ ' 3 ’ 

then B is the diameter of the cylinder of 
length L, which has the same capacity as the 
cask. 

The head rod with its central sliding portion 
is operated in the same way as an ordinary 
shde rule. The first step in the com- 
putation is to find the value of the mean 
diameter B. 

On one side of the brass projection, which 
serves as a zero mark, a scale is drawn on the 
shding portion of the head rod called the 
“ spheroidal line.” The above zero mark is 
placed opposite the point on an inch-scale 
engraved on one of the fixed sides of the rod, 
which corresponds to the value found for the 
head diameter. The point on the spheroidal 
line which is now opposite to the point on the 
inch-scale corresponding to the bung diameter 
is noted. This gives the value in inches to 
be added to the head diameter to give the 
mean diameter B.’- The addition is effected 
by means of a second inch-scale engraved on 
the sliding portion, the zero of which is 
coincident with the point previously sot on 
the head diameter. The number noted on 
the spheroidal line opposite to the bung 
diameter is read off on the above scale of 
inches. The mark opposite to this point on 
the first inch -scale obviously gives the mean 
diameter. 

Having obtained B the equivalent in gallons 
of 7r/4a;B^L remains to be computed. If B and 

^ This procedure is not strictly accurate, as for 
any given difference between B and H it gives the 
same value to be added to H irrespective of the 
absolute values of B and H, The spheroidal line, 
however, gives results which are quite sufficiently 
accurate for practical purposes. 
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L are in inches the equivalent in gallons of 
7r/4a;I)^L is 

( 18 - 79 ) 2 ’ 

since <a cylinder 1 inch long and 18-79 inches 
diameter has a capacity of 1 gallon. The 
evaluation of D^L/(18-79)2 is quickly performed 
by means of logarithmic scales. One such scale 
on the slide is numbered to cover the range of 
diameters usually met with, the spacing of 
the scale being proportional to the logarithm 
of the diameters. Adjacent to this scale on 
the fixed portion of the head rod parallel to 
that engraved with the inch-scale previously 
referred to, is a scale numbered with the 
lengths usually met with, and spaced propor- 
tionally to the logarithms of the lengths. The 
radius of this logarithmic scale is, however, 
half that employed for the logarithmic scale 
of diameters. With these two scales the 
capacity is found by placing 18-79 on the scale 
of mean diameters opposite to the value found 
for L on the length scale, and then reading the 
mark on the length scale which is opposite 
to the observed value of D on the scale of mean 
diameters. The value thus obtained on the 
length scale is the capacity of the cask in gallons. 

When casks vary from the standard 
spheroidal shape, a suitable correction is 
applied to the measured length of the cask 
before carrying out the above calculation. | 

The scales hitherto referred to are all on 
the front of the head rod. On the back of 
the head rod are scales for computing the 
quantity of liquid, i.e. the “ ullage,” in a 
partially filled cask. 

A detailed description of these and their 
manipulation would occupy too much space, 
but the underlying theory may be briefly 
indicated. 

The depth of liquid in a cask when it is lying 
horizontal with the bung at the highest point 
is referred to as the “ wet inches ” in the cask. 

For casks of standard shape the ratio of 
the bung diameter to the “ wet inches ” will 
bear the same relation as the ratio of the total 
capacity to the ullage, irrespective of the size 
of the cask. 

If the ullages corresponding to various 
ratios of bung diameter to wet inches for 
a cask of known total capacity, say 100 
gallons, are determined, then the data obtained 
form a basis on which the ullage of any other 
cask of known total capacity may easily be 
calculated from measurements of the bung 
diameter and the “ wet inches.” 

The scales on the back of the head rod 
include one based on the ullages of a lOO-gaUon 
cask, and in conjunction with the other scales 
ullages for casks of vaiying total capacity 
may computed from the measurements of 
their bung diameter and their “ wet inches.” 


The capacity of small casks may be checked 
by means of the bung rod alone. A scale is 
marked on the bung rod based on the principle 
that the volumes of similar solid figures vary 
as the cubes of their corresponding linear 
dimensions. The scale applies only to casks 
of standard shape. The rod is 
inserted as shown in Fig. 13, 
and the scale read at the centre 
of the bung on the level of the 
inside of the cask. 

The scale gives 
directly the capacity 
of the cask in gallons. 

The fourth face of 
the bung rod bears 
a scale which gives 
the capacity, in gal- 
lons, of cylinders 1 
inch in depth. The Fia. 13. 

mark on this scale 

corresponding to, say, 20 inches on either 
of the inch-scales gives the volume in gallons 
of the liquid contained in a cylinder of this 
diameter when filled to a depth of one inch. 
The total capacity of the cylinder is obtained 
by multiplying this value by the length of the 
cylinder in inches. 

§ (7) Gravimetric Determinations of 
Capacity, (i.) By Means of Water . — A con- 
venient and accurate method of obtaining 
the capacity of a vessel is to determine the 
weight in air of its water content. From this 
determination the volume of the vessel may 
be obtained as follows ; taking as an example 
the case of a glass vessel calibrated in terms 
of the cubic centimetre. 

Let M gms. = apparent weight in air of water, 
i.e. mass in vacuo of the weights 
which are in equilibrium with 
the water, ^ 

A gms. /ml. = density of weights used, 

<T gms. /ml. = density of air at time of weighing, 
T° C. = standard temperature of the 
vessel, 2 

V c.c. = capacity of vessel at T° C., 

a = coefficient of cubical expansion of 
glass per ° C., 

K = conversion factor ml. to c.c., 
i.e. 1 ml. = K c.c., 

C. = temperature of water (assumed 
also to be the temperature of 
the containing vessel), 
p gms. /ml = density of water at t° C. 

^ Weights are adjusted to have a mass equal to 
the nominal value marked on them. Hence the 
mass in vm^o of any weight (assuming it to be ac- 
curately adjusted) is simply the nominal value 
marked on it. 

* The standard temperature of a vessel is the 
temperature at which it is intended to be used 
and for which its capacity is adjusted. At other 
temperatures the capacity will, of course, differ from 
that at Its standard temperature, owing to the 
thermal expansion of the material of which the 
vessel is made. 
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Then from equilibrium existing at time of 
weighing we have 

M(l-^)=gV{l+a(i-T)}{p-,r). (1) 

It is often necessary to check the accuracy 
of graduation of volumetric apparatus to a 
degree of accuracy which involves using the 
above relation without introducing approxi- 
mate values* The time involved by such 
calculations is so great when many tests 
have to be carried out that it is convenient 
to have tables to facilitate the work. 


for any given value of V, the only variables 
on the right of ( 2 ) are t, p, and a-. If we 
further assume that aU weighings are made 
in air imder the following standard conditions, 
viz. temperature = 15° 0., barometric height = 
760 mm. of mercury at 0° C. at sea-level in 
latitude 45° (<7 = 980-62), humidity = two -thirds 
saturation, and CO.^ content = 0-04 per cent 
by volume, then the variables reduce to t 
and p. 

Denoting the values of C for the above 

15” C 

standard conditions of the air by 

760 mm. 


Table A 

Values oe C in Milligrammes 


°c. 

•0. 

•1. 

-2. 

•3. 

•4. 

•5. 

•6. 

•7. 

•8. 

•9. 

5 

1368 

1367 

1367 

1366 

1366 

1365 

1365 

1365 

1365 

1366 

6 

1366 

1367 

1367 

1368 

1369 

1371 

1372 

1373 

1375 

1377 

7 

1379 

1381 

1383 

1385 

1388 

1391 

1393 

1396 

1399 

1403 

8 

1406 

1409 

1413 

1417 

1421 

1425 

1429 

1433 

1438 

1443 

9 

1447 

1452 

1457 

1462 

1468 

1473 

1479 

1484 

1490 

1496 

10 

1502 

1509 

1615 

1522 

1528 

1535 

1542 

1549 

1566 

1564 

11 

1571 

1579 

1587 

1595 

1603 

1611 

1619 

1628 

1636 

1645 

12 

1654 

1663 

1672 

1681 

1690 

1700 

1709 

1719 

1729 

1739 

13 

1749 

1759 

1769 

1779 

1790 

1800 

1811 

1822 

1^33 

1844 

14 

1855 

1867 

1878 

1890 

1901 

1913 

1926 

1937 

1949 

1962 

16 

1974 

1987 

1999 

2012 

2026 

2038 

2051 

2064 

2077 

2091 

16 

2104 

2118 

2132 

2146 

2160 

2174 

2188 

2202 

2217 

2231 

17 

2246 

2261 

2276 

2291 

2306 

2321 

2336 

2352 

2367 

2383 

18 

2399 

2414 

2430 

2447 

2463 

2479 

1 2496 

2512 

2529 

2645 

19 

2562 

2579 

2696 

2614 

2631 

•2648 

2666 

2683 

2701 

2719 

20 

2737 

2755 

2773 

2791 

2810 

2828 

2847 

2866 

2884 

2903 

21 

2922 

2941 

2960 

2980 

2999 

3018 

3038 

3058 

3078 

3098 

22 

3118 

3138 

3158 

3178 

3199 

3219 

3240 

3261 

3281 

3302 

23 

3323 

3344 

3366 

3387 

3408 

3430 

3462 

3473 

3496 

3617 

24 

3539 

3561 

3584 

3606 

3628 

3661 

3673 

3696 

3719 

3742 

25 

3765 

3788 

3811 

3835 

3858 

3881 

3906 

3929 

3953 

3976 

26 

4000 

4024 

4049 

4073 

4097 

4122 

4146 

4171 

4196 

4220 

27 

4245 

4270 

4295 

4321 

4346 

4371 

4397 

4422 

4448 

4474 

28 

4499 

4525 

4551 

4577 

4604 

4630 

4666 

4683 

4709 

4736 

29 

4763 

4790 

4817 

4844 

4871 

4898 

4925 

4963 

4980 

5008 

30 

5035 

5063 

5091 

5118 

5146 

5175 

5203 

5231 

6259 

5288 


Convenient tables may be obtained as 
follows. In the case of vessels graduated in 
terms of cubic centimetres the value of M will 
always be numerically not very different from 
V. We may therefore conveniently write 

M-i-C=V, 

where C is a small correction to be added 
to the observed weight in gms. to give the 
volume of the vessel in c.c. From ( 1 ) we have : 

V[l-f-a(^-T)](p-cr)A 

K(A^a) 

and hence 

The usual value for T° C. in this country 
is 15° G., and the variation in A with tempera- 
ture is negligible. Hence, assuming T== 16° C. 


and the density of the air under the same 
conditions by cr^, we have 


C 


15® C. 
760 ram. 



[I+a « -15)](p-.r.)A -| 
'K(A-<r.) -J- 


From this relation we can tabulate values of 
for various values of t. 

760 ram. 

Table A has boon cohstnicted on this basis, and for 
many purposes it is alone sufficient, as the additional 
correction required owing to the air not being under 
standard conditions at the time of weighing is com' 
paratively small. 

The following values wore used in calculating the 
tables : 


V=1000 0 , 0 ., i.e. the tables apply to vessels of 
nominal capacity 1000 0.0., and when used 
for vessels of other capacities proportional 
values must be taken. 
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K = 1 *000027 {Trav, ei Mem., 1910, t. xiv.). 
a=0*000026 per°a 

p = values taken from table given by P. Chappuis 
{Trav, et Mem,, 1907, t. xiii.)- 
cr, = 0-0012204 (from Table IV., p. 138). 

A =8*3 gms./ml. (A mean value obtained in the 
routine testing of large numbers of brass 
weights at the National Physical Laboratory.) 

15^ C. 

Further, the values of ’ given by (3) 

760 mm. ® ^ ^ ' 

have been multiplied by 1000, so that Table A 
gives for various water temperatures the weight in 


conditions at the time of weighing. From (2) and 
(3) we have 

““T J 

L K(A-(rJ J 


i.e. c 


V[l+a(^-15)]A(A~p) 
K(A-o-,)(A-(t) *■ 


and since [cr-CFs] is small we may use approximate 
values for the terms outside the bracket, and we thus 
get for V = 1000 c.c. 

c==880[£r-<7«] (4) 


Table B 


CORRECTTOK TO STANDARD PRESSURE 


Temp. 

730 

mm. 

735 

mm. 

740 

mm. 

745 

mm. 

750 

mm. 

755 

mm. 

760 

mm. 

765 

mm. 

770 

mm. 

775 

mm. 

780 

mm. 

785 

mm. 

790 

mm. 

5 


3 

+ 4 

+ 12 

+ 19 

+26 

+34 

+41 

+48 

+60 

+ 63 

+70 

+ 78 

+ 84 

6 

... 

7 

0 

+ 8 

+ 15 

+22 

+29 

+37 

+44 

+51 

+59 

+66 

+73 

+ 81 

7 

- 

11 

_ 4 

+ 4 

+ 11 

+ 18 

+25 

+33 

+ 40 

+ 47 

+55 

+62 

+ 69 

+ 76 

8 

_ 

15 

- 8 

- 1 

+ 7 

+ 14 

+21 

+29 

+36 

+43 

+50 

+58 

+ 66 

+ 72 

9 

- 

19 

-12 

- 5 

+ 3 

+ 10 

+ 17 

+24 

+33 

+ 39 

+46 

+53 

+ 61 

+ 68 

10 


23 

-16 

- 9 

- 1 

+ 6 

+ 13 

+20 

+28 

+ 35 

+42 

+49 

+56 

+ 64 

11 

_ 

27 

-20 

-13 

- 5 

+ 2 

+ 9 

+ 16 

+23 

+31 

+38 

+45 

+52 

+59 

12 


31 

-24 

-17 

- 9 

- 2 

+ 5 

+ 12 

+ 19 

+ 26 

+ 34 

+41 

+ 48 

+65 

13 

- 

35 

-28 

-21 

-13 

- 6 

+ 1 

+ 8 

+ 15 

+ 22 

+ 30 

+37 

+44 

+61 

14 

_ 

39 

-32 

-24 

-17 

-10 

- 3 

+ 4 

+ 11 

+ 18 

+25 

+33 

+40 

+ 47 

16 

— 

43 

-35 

-28 

-21 

-14 

- 7 

0 

+ 7 

+ 14 

+21 

+28 

+ 35 

+ 43 

16 


46 

-39 

-32 

-26 

-18 

-11 

- 4 

+ 3 

+ 10 

+ 17 

+24 

+31 

+ 38 

17 

_ 

50 

-43 

-36 

^29 

-22 

-15 

- 8 

- 1 

+ 6 

+ 13 

+20 

+27 

+ 34 

18 


54 

-47 

-40 

-33 

-26 

-19 

-12 

- 5 

+ 2 

+ 9 

+ 16 

+ 23 

+30 

19 


58 

-61 

-44 

-37 

-30 

-23 

-16 

- 9 

- 2 

+ 6 

+ 12 

+ 19 

+26 

20 


62 

-55 

-48 

-41 

-34 

-27 

-20 

-13 

- 6 

+ 1 

+ 8 

+ 16 

+ 22 

21 


66 

-59 

-63 

-45 

-38 

-31 

-24 

-17 

-10 

- 3 

+ 4 

+ 11 

+ 18 

22 

— 

70 

-63 

-50 

-49 

-42 

-35 

-28 

-21 

-14 

- 7 

0 

+ 7 

+ 14 

23 

_ 

73 

-66 

-GO 

-53 

-46 

-39 

-32 

-25 

-18 

-11 

- 4 

+ 3 

+ 10 

24 


77 

-70 

-63 

-57 

-60 

-43 

-36 

-29 

-22 

-15 

- 8 

- 1 

+ 6 

26 

_ 

81 

-74 

-67 

-60 

-54 

-47 

-40 

-33 

-26 

-19 

-12 

- 6 

+ 1 

26 


86 

-78 

-71 

-64 

-58 

-61 

-44 

-37 

-30 

-23 

-17 

-10 

- 3 

27 


89 

-82 

-76 

-68 

-61 

-65 

-48 

-41 

-34 

-27 

-21 

-14 

- 7 

28 

— 

92 

-86 

-79 

-72 

-65 

-69 

-62 

-46 

-38 

-31 

-25 

-18 

-11 

29 

— 

96 

-90 

-83 

-76 

-69 

-62 

-56 

-49 

-42 

-35 

-29 

-22 

-16 

30 


100 

-96 

-87 

-80 

-73 

-66 

-60 

-53 

-46 

-40 

-33 

-26 

-19 


milligrammes to bo added to the observed weight in 
gms., as obtained by weighings against brass weights 
in air, of the water content of the vessel, to give 
the capacity of the vessel in cubic centimetres at 
15^ C. 

As stated previously, the values which are given 
in Table A assume that the weighings were made in 
air under the standard conditions specified. Such 
conditions will only rarely be accurately realised 
in practice, and when the highest accuracy is 
desired the variation in air density must be taken 
into account. 

Let us write 


C-C 


16" 0. 
760 mm. 


-j-c. 


Then o is a small correction to be added to 

to give the correct value for the air 
760 mm. ® 


In calculating c from (4) the various values of 
cr were obtained from Table IV., p. 138, i.e. the air is 
assumed to contain 0-04 per cent by volume of COa 
and to be two-thirds saturated. The values of c 
have been tabulated in Table B for the various 
values of cr corresponding to the air temperatures 
and barometer readings given in the table, the 
barometer readings being expressed in terms of 
mm. of mercury at 0° C. at sea-level in latitude 45® 
(^=980-62). The values of c given by (4) have been 
multiplied by 1000, so that the corrections given 
in Table B are expressed in the same units, viz. 
milligrammes, as the values in Table A. 

(ii.) Example of Use of Tables A and B.— 
Suppose that the apparent weight in air of the 
water contained in a 1000 c.c. flask was found 
to be 997*705 gms., the water being at the 
temperature 17*5° C., the air at 18*^ C., and the 

3 


VOL. m 
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barometer reading (corrected to standard con- 
ditions) 745 mm. 

Under the temperature 17-5° C. in Table A 
we find the value 2321, and opposite 18° C. 
and under 745 mm. in Table B the value —33. 

Hence the capacity of the flask in c.c. at 
15° C. is 

997-705 + 2 321 - 0*033, i.e. 999-993 c.c. 

(iii.) By Means of Mercury . — The use of 
mercury is particularly suitable for the 
determination of small capacities, e.g, in the 
case of gas burettes which are often furnished 


whence 


'4 0-000057, 

.A !>) 


and hence 


„ ,, 0*999943 

V = M X . 

P 


Values of 0*999943/p have been tabulated for each 
0*1° C. from 5° C. to 30*9° C. in Table C, the values of 
p being taken from Table IL, p. 131. 

Hence to obtain the volume in c.c. of any weighed 
quantity of mercury its observed weight in air must 
be multiplied by the figure given in Table C under the 
observed temperature of the mercury. 


Table C 


° c. 

•0. 

•1. 

•2. 

•3. 

■4. 

•5. 

•6. 

•7. 

8, 

•9. 

5 

•0736182 

•0736196 

•0736209 

•0736222 

•0736235 

•0736249 

•0736262 

•0736275 

•0736289 

■0736302 

6 

315 

329 

342 

356 

369 

382 

396 

409 

422 

435 

7 

449 

462 

475 

490 

502 

516 

529 

542 

556 

569 

8 

582 

596 

609 

622 

636 

649 

663 

676 

690 

703 

9 

716 

730 

743 

767 

770 

783 

797 

810 

823 

836 

10 

850 

864 

877 

890 

903 

917 

930 

943 

957 

970 

11 

984 

997 

•0737010 

•0737024 

•0737037 

■0737050 

•0737064 

•0737077 

•0737091 

•0737104 

12 

•0737117 

•0737131 

144 

157 

170 

184 

198 

211 

224 

237 

13 

251 

264 

278 

291 

304 

317 

331 

344 

357 

370 

14 

384 

398 

411 

424 

437 

451 

466 

478 

491 

604 

15 

518 

531 

645 

558 

671 

685 

598 

611 

625 

638 

16 

652 

665 

678 

691 

705 

718 

732 

746 

758 

771 

17 

785 

799 

812 

825 

838 

852 

866 

879 

892 

906 

18 

919 

933 

946 

959 

972 

986 

•0738000 

•0738013 

■073802(5 

•0738039 

19 

•0738053 

•0738066 

•0738080 

•0738093 

•0738106 

•0738119 

133 

146 

160 

173 

20 

186 

200 

213 

2261 

240 

253 

267 

280 

293 

306 

21 

320 

334 

347 

360 

373 

387 

401 

414 

427 

440 

22 

454 

467 

481 

494 

608 

621 

634 

647 

661 

674 

23 

688 

601 

614 

628 

641 

664 

668 

681 

695 

708 

24 

721 

736 

748 

761 

775 

788 

802 

816 

828 

842 

26 

856 

868 

882 

896 

909 

922 

935 

949 

962 

976 

26 

989 

■0739002 

•0739016 

•0739029 

•0739042 

-0739056 

•0739069 

•0739082 

•0739096 

■0739109 

27 

•0739123 

136 

150 

163 

176 

189 

203 

216 

230 

243 

28 

257 

270 

283 

297 

310 

323 

337 

350 

364 

377 

29 

391 

404 

417 

430 

444 

467 

471 

484 

498 

511 

30 

525 

538 

651 

564 

578 

591 

605 

618 

632 

645 


with a graduated tube of narrow bore divided 
to 1/lOOths c.c. 


Let M gms. = apparent weight of mercury in air, 
A gms./c.c. — density of weights used, 

(T gms./c.c. = density of air, 

t° C. = temperature of mercury, 

V = volume of mercury at f C. 


Then 

m(i- 

or 

v=-F 


The term cr(l/A — l/p) is so small that we may 
use the following average values : 

0 *= 0*00122 gms. per c.c., 

A= 8*3 gms. per c-c., 
p = 13-56 gms. per c.c., 


By the use of Table C the volume of the 
mercury at the temperature of the observa- 
tions is obtained. This is equal to the capacity 
of the glass vessel at the same temperature, 
assuming that precautions were taken to have 
the mercury and the vessel, whose capacity 
was to be determined, at the same tempera- 
ture. 

It is more convenient, however, to know the 
capacity of the glass vessel at some standard 
temperature, and since 15° 0. is perhaps the 
most widely used standard temperature for 
volumetric apparatus the following table of 
corrections has been drawn up. The table 
D gives in -i-g^^ths of a c.c. the correction 
to be added to the determined capacity of a 
vessel at any of the tabulated temperatures 
in order to obtain its capacity at 15°. The 
table is for a vessel of nominal capacity 1000 o.o. 
at 15° C., and is based on a cubical coefficient 
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of expansion of glass of 0-000026 c.c. per c.c. 
per ° C. : 

Table D 


Temp. 

°C. 

Correction 

(in^aoths C.C.). 

Temp. 

° C. 

Correction 

(Tiii*ftnths C.C.). 

6 

-1-260 

18 

- 78 

6 

+234 

19 

-104 

7 

+ 208 

20 

-130 

8 

+ 182 

21 

-156 

9 

+ 156 

22 

-182 

10 

+ 130 

23 

-208 

11 

+ 104 

24 

-234 

12 

+ 78 

25 

-260 

13 

+ 52 

26 

-286 

14 

4- 26 

27 

-312 

15 

0 

28 

-338 

16 

- 26 

29 

-364 

17 

- 52 

30 

-390 


Table E is a similar table for temperatures 
exjjressed in degrees on the Fahrenheit scale. 


Table E 


Temp, 

“ F. 

Correction 

O.C.). 

Temp. 

° F. 

Correction 

(r(»\Tftths C.C.). 

40 

+274 

05 

- 87 

41 

+200 

66 

-101 

42 

+246 

67 

-116 

43 

+231 

08 

-130 

44 

+217 

09 

-144 

45 

+202 

70 

-159 

46 

+ 188 

71 

-173 

47 

+ 173 

72 

-188 

48 

+ 169 

73 

-202 

49 

+ 144 

74 

-217 

50 

H-130 

75 

-231 

61 

+ 116 

76 

-246 

62 

+ 101 

77 

-260 

63 

+ 87 

78 

-274 

64 

+ 72 

79 

-289 

66 

+ 68 

80 

-303 

66 

+ 43 

81 

-318 

67 

+ 29 

82 

-332 

68 

+ 14 

83 

-347 

69 

0 

84 

-361 

60 

- 14 

86 

-376 

61 

- 29 

86 

-390 

62 

- 43 

87 

-404 

63 

- 68 

88 

-419 

64 

- 72 

89 

-433 

66 

- 87 

90 

-448 


The tables D and E may be used also in 
conjunction with tables A and B to obtain 
the capacity of a vessel whose capacity at 
16° 0* has been obtained by means of tables 
A and B. 

§ (8) DiSPnACBMBNT Mbthods of detee- 
MENiNO Volumes. — A method of determining 
the volume of solid bodies, which is sometimes 
convenient, is by means of the apparatus 


shown diagrammatically in Fig. 14. The 
volume of the apparatus between the two 
marks A and B must be accurately known. 
The receiver R is put in communication with 
the atmosphere by means of the tap T, and 
by raising the tube C the mercury surface in 
AB is brought accurately to 
the mark A. Then T is closed 
and C lowered until the liquid 
surface falls to B, and the differ- 
ence in height, p say, of the 
mercury surfaces in AB and 
C respectively, is accurately 
measured. The tap is next 
opened, and the solid whose 
volume is required is introduced 
into R, 0 is adjusted until the 
mercury surface is once more 
at A, and the tap is then closed 
and the same procedure followed 
as before- It may readily be 
.shown that the required volume 
V of the solid is given by 

V 53 V ) 

where B is the barometer read- 
ing during the first operation, 

B' during the second, p and p' 
the two observed differences in 
the heights of the mercury surfaces, and v the 
volume of the apparatus between the marks A 
and B. 

The method is useful for determining the 
volume of the soHd portion of porous substances, 
but to obtain completely reliable results it is 
necessary that all the cavities in the substance 
should be in communication with its sur- 
face. As this is hardly likely to be perfectly 
achieved, the results obtained by this method 
should bo interpreted with caution. 

A more generally useful way of determining 
the volume of a solid is by determining its 
weight in air and also in w^ater, and in passing 
it may be noted that all methods of deter- 
mining the density of solid bodies {q.v.) serve 
also to determine their volume, provided that 
their mass is kno^vn. 

A simple displacement method has been 
found useful at the National Physical Labora- 
tory for testing butyrometers. From our 
present point of view the essential part of 
a butyrometer is a narrow -bore tube of 
capacity about 1 c.c., and graduated usually 
into 80 equal parts by volume. The butyro- 
meters are filled to the lowest graduation mark 
with a 60 per cent alcohol - water mixture. 
Then a brass cylinder equal in volume to one- 
fifth the nominal total capacity of the graduated 
portion of the butyrometer is dropped into 
the instrument. The new position of the 
liquid surface on the scale is noted, a second 
cylinder is then added, and so on, until the 
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liquid surface has occupied successive positions 
along the whole of the graduated scale. The 
volume of the cylinders being known, and the 
readings of the successive positions of the 
liquid surface having been noted, the errors 
in graduation are at once obtained. 

The. method is very quick, but demands 
considerable care in manipulation and extreme 
accuracy of manufacture of the cylinders. 

§ (9) Volumetric Glassware.— Very large 
quantities of volumetric glassware are used 
in chemical and physical laboratories in con- 
nection with industrial work, and in technical 
and educational institutions. It is important 
that such apparatus should be of reliable 
accuracy. In order that apparatus whose 
accuracy has been tested might be available 
to users, and also to foster and maintain a 
reliable standard of output on the part of 
manufacturers, arrangements have been made 
in several countries for testing volumetric 
glassware. 

The National Physical Laboratory at 
Teddington has carried out such tests on a 
small scale for the past fifteen years, and 
recently a new building, specially equipped 
for dealing with such tests on a large scale, 
has been built at the laboratory. Similar 
tests are also carried out at the Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, and at the Reichs- 
anstalt, Charlottenburg, and its associated 
institutions. 

The details given below are mainly based 
on work carried out at one or other of the 
above institutions. The tolerances given, 
except where otherwise stated, are those in 
force at the National Physical Laboratory, 
as being the ones applicable to apparatus 
tested in this country. The Class A tolerances 
on capacity do not differ materially from those 
of the Bureau of Standards or of the Reichs- 
anstalt. The Class B tolerances are some- 
what less stringent, being intended to represent 
simply the standard of accuracy below which 
the general output of apparatus for commer- 
cial use should not fall. The Class A limits, 
like the tolerances allowed by the Bureau of 
Standards and the Reichsanstalt, are, on the 
other hand, intended for precision apparatus. 

§ (10) General Considerations, (i.) Clean- 
ing . — In order to obtain reliable results with 
glass volumetric apparatus either in testing or 
in use, especially in the case of vessels used to 
deliver measured quantities of liquid, cleanli- 
ness is essential. The chief sources of trouble 
are minute traces of grease, which are some- 
times very persistent and difficult to remove. 
The conditions for obtaining consistent results 
with apparatus used for delivery — e.g. burettes, 
etc. — is that when the vessel is emptied its 
interior surface should remain wetted with\ 
uniformly distributed film of liquid. The 
liquid remaining on the inside walls should not 


collect together into drops or streaks. When 
a vessel fulfils this condition it is regarded as 
clean. 

A good criterion by which to judge the 
cleanliness of a burette or pipette is obtained 
by filling it slowly wdth water through the 
delivery jet, the vessel being held vertical. If 
the vessel is clean the water meniscus will rise 
m the tube without any change of shape. 
Should the rising meniscus come into contact 
with a slightly greasy portion of the vessel it 
immediately appears to crinkle up. Further, 
if the vessel is quite clean, a thin film of water 
may be seen travelling up the sides in front 
of the main water surface. The front edge 
of this film is clearly visible and forms an 
excellent indicator as to the cleanliness of the 
vessel. In quite clean vessels the edge of the 
film advances at the same rate as the water 
meniscus, keeping a uniform distance in front 
of it. Should the vessel be slightly dirty at 
any point the front edge of the film is retarded 
and the water meniscus overtakes it, and may 
in turn crinkle up when passing the con- 
taminated surface. A pipette or burette 
which fills up through the jet, so that the front 
edge of the film keeps in advance of the water 
meniscus throughout, may be relied upon to 
have a uniform film of liquid left on the walls 
when emptied. The advantage of knowing 
for certainty when filling a vessel that 
it may be emptied without fear of error 
due to irregular wetting of the walls is 
obvious. 

Many methods of cleaning apparatus have 
been employed. If the apparatus is not 
W'anted for immediate use a good way of 
cleaning it is to fill the vessel with a previously 
prepared mixture, in equal parts by volume, 
of saturated potassium bichromate solution 
and concentrated sulphuric acid and leave it 
to stand for several hours. An alcoholic 
solution of caustic soda may bo similarly 
employed. A freshly made solution of po- 
tassium permanganate in sulphuric acid acts 
more quickly, and fuming sulphuric acid is 
sometimes used for rapid cleaning. A rapid 
and efficient method of cleaning is to shake up a 
little absolute alcohol thoroughly in the vessel 
and then empty it out and allow the vessel to 
drain for a short time. Then, if a little strong 
nitric acid is shaken up in the vessel and after- 
wards thoroughly washed out with water, the 
vessel will be quite clean. Strong soap 
solutions also provide an effective means of 
cleaning and may be used hot in obstinate 
cases. A good method of mechanical cleaning 
is to place a number of small pieces of filter- 
paper in the vessel, partially fill it with water, 
and then shake vigorously. 

If the vessels are to be used for delivery it 
is sufficient to rinse thoroughly with water 
after using one or other of the above methods 
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of cleaning. If not required for immediate 
use after cleaning, the vessels should be 
completely filled with water until wanted. 
If left lying about empty and wet the vessels 
soon become contaminated. 

Content vessels after being cleaned require 
to be dried before testing. A very quick 
method is to rinse out with alcohol and then 
with ether and dry by means of an air-blast. 
Pure alcohol should be used, not methylated 
spirit. If duty has to be paid on the alcohol, 
however, the cost is 
prohibitive where 
much cleaning has to 
be done. In such 
cases acetone will be 
found an excellent 
substitute for the 
alcohol and ether. 

In the case of 
vessels which are to 
be used with mercury 
trouble frequently 
arises if they are 
dried out by using 
the above liquids. 

The most satisfactory 
procedure is to clean 
the vessel and rinse 
it out thoroughly with 
distilled water, and 
then dry it by draw- 
ing a current of dry 
air through the ap- 
paratus. 

Vessels — e.g. gas 
burettes— which have 
been in use with 
mercury for some 
time frequently de- 
velop black or dark- 
coloured stains. These 
arc v(5ry difficult to 
remove by the ordi- 
nary cleaning agents. 

They quickly dis- 
ap j) car, however, 
under the action of zinc dust and dilute 
hydrocililorio acid, being reduced to metallic 
menairy, wliich can then be readily dissolved 
in nitric acid. 

(ii.) Method of Reading. — The almost uni- 
versally adopted convention in reading the 
position of a liquid surface on a scale, or in 
setting a liquid surface on a graduation mark, 
is to mad the lowest point of the meniscus in 
tht^ case of liquids such as water, and the 
highest point of a mercury meniscus. 

When a water, or similar meniscus, is viewed 
in ordinary illumination — i.e. in dayfight or 
artificial light without using any screening 
device — the reflections and refractions which 
occur at the liquid surface and the glass 


surfaces render the exact location of the lowest 
point of the meniscus a matter of some 
difficulty. 

The following extremely simple device is 
very efPective in showing up the outline of 
the meniscus. A strip of opaque black paper, 
such as is used for wTapping photographic 
plates in, is folded round the glass tube just 
below the meniscus. The top edge of the 
strip is cut clean and straight, and should he 
placed not more than 1 mm. below the bottom 
of the meniscus. The 
paper should be so 
folded that the top 
edges of the two ends 
of the strip where 
they meet after en- 
circling the tube are 
exactly in line. The 
strip can then be held 
in position by means 
of a detachable paper 
clip. 

If the meniscus so 
shaded is viewed 
against a white back- 
ground the bottom of 
the meniscus appears 
quite black and its 
outline is very sharply 
defined against the 
white background. 

A piece of black- 
rubber tubing, slit 
down one side and 
fitted round the glass 
tube, may be used to 
serve the same pur- 
pose as the strip of 
black paper. The 
paper is, however, 
more easy to manipu- 
late. 

The first photo- 
graph, reproduced in 
15 ^ Fig. 15, shows a water 

meniscus in a 100 c.c. 
pipette viewed against a white background. 
The second photograph shows the same 

meniscus shaded as described above. The 
difference in clearness of the outline of the 
meniscus is evident in the photographs, 

and is much more marked when viewing the 
apparatus itself. 

The above method of soreeriing gives much 
more satisfactory results than the more widely 
used methods of simply placing a white screen 
behind the meniscus, or a screen the top 
half of which is white and the bottom half 
black. 

Further, in the case of apparatus — e.g. some 
burettes on which the graduation marks are 
engraved on the front of the instrument only — 
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the paper screen serves a double purpose. By 
placing the eye so that the top edge of the 
strip on the front of the burette coincides 
with the top edge of the strip at the back of 
the burette, errors in reading due to parallax 
are practically eliminated. 

In the case of a mercury meniscus the opaque 
screen should be placed immediately above 
the meniscus, which is then viewed against a 
white background as before. 

When using strongly coloured liquids, such 
as potassium permanganate solutions, it is 
difficult to see the bottom of the meniscus 
clearly, and readings are therefore made on the 
top edge of the meniscus. 

§ (11) Temperattjke Conteol. (i.) In test- 
ing or calibrating Volumetric Glassware . — No 
elaborate temperature control is necessary, 
whether gravimetric or volumetric methods 
are employed. 

The whole operation of testing a vessel, in- 
cluding filling, adjusting, and weighing, can be 
completed in a comparatively short time. 
Hence, if the test liquid — i.e. in general either 
water or mercury — and the vessels to be tested 
or calibrated have been in the same room 
long enough to attain approximately room 
temperature, changes in temperature which 
may take place during the test will be 
small and of negligible effect. With tables 
such as those given previously the exact 
temperature at which the test is carried out is 
immaterial. 

Similarly, when volumetric methods are used, 
it is only necessary to adopt the same precau- 
tions. The fact that the working temperature 
is different from the standard temperature of 
the vessel of known capacity is compensated 
for by the fact that the vessel to be calibrated 
will have expanded by the same amount as 
the standard vessel. This presumes of course 
that the standard vessel and the one to be 
calibrated both have the same standard tem- 
perature. 

(ii.) In using Volumetric Glassware . — If glass 
vessels are used at temperatures other than 
their standard temperature the following cor- 
rection table may be used. Suppose that a 
1000 c.c. flask correct at 15° 0. is filled to the 
mark with water at one of the tabulated 
temperatures, both water and flask being at 
the same temperature, then Table F gives 
for various temperatures the correction which 
must be added to the observed volume of 
1000 c.c. in order to obtain the actual 
volume of the water when cooled (or heated) 
to 15° C. 

Conversely, by subtracting the corrections 
from 1000 c.c., the volume, which must be 
measured at the tabulated temperature in 
order to obtain 1000 c.c. at 15° C., is obtained. 

For volumes other than 1000 c.c, propor- 
tionate corrections may be used. 


A cubical expansion of glass of 0*000026 
per degree centigrade and Chappuis’ values for 
the expansion of water have been used in con- 
structing the table. 

Table F 


“C. 

•0. 

•5. 

5 

-0-605 

-0-608 

6 

-0-608 

-0-603 

7 

-0-595 

-0-583 

8 

-0-568 

-0-549 

9 

-0-527 

-0-501 

10 

-0-472 

-0-439 

11 

-0-403 

-0-363 

12 

-0-320 

-0-276 

13 

-0-226 

-0-174 

14 

-0-119 

-0-061 

15 

0-000 

+0-064 

16 

4-0-130 

+ 0-200 

17 

■fO-272 

+ 0-347 

18 . 

+0-425 

+0-506 

19 

+0-589 

+ 0-675 

20 

+0-764 

+0-865 

21 

+0-949 

+ 1-046 

22 

+ 1-146 

+ 1-248 

23 

+ 1-362 

+ 1-469 

24 

+ 1-669 

+ 1-681 

26 

+ 1-796 

+ 1-913 

26 

+2-032 

+2-154 

27 

+2-278 

+2-405 

28 

+2-534 

+2-666 

29 

+2-799 

+2-931 

30 

+3-074 

+3-210 


The above table may be used for dilute 
aqueous solutions having approximately the 
same coefficient of expansion as water. More 
accurate results may be obtained in the case 
of the solutions stated below by increasing 
the numerical values of the corrections given 
above by the percentages stated in the follow- 
ing table : ^ 


Solution. 

Normality. 

N. 

N/2. 

N/10. 

Nitric Acid 

60 

25 

6 

Sulphuric Acid 

45 

25 

5 

Caustic Soda . 

40 

26 

6 

Caustic Potash 

40 

20 

4 


It will be seen that the corrections required 
amount to between 0*01 per cent and 0*02 per 
cent of the total volume per degree centigrade. 

In the case of ordinary volumetric analysis 
therefore, if the standard solutions are made 
up at temperatures within a degree or so of 
15° C., the correction will for most purposes be 
negligible. It will generally be found more 
convenient to adjust the temperature of the 
solutions to approximately 15° C. when pre- 

^ Circular No. 19, Bmeau of Standards, 1916. 
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paring standard solutions, rather than to apply 
corrections. 

Further, if all the solutions employed in a 
titration are given sufficient time to assume 
room temperature before titration, then the 
necessity for applying corrections is avoided, 
since practically the same percentage correc- 
tion would be required on each volume meas- 
ured and the net correction to the equivalence 
of the solutions would be negligible. 

So far as volumetric analysis is concerned, 
therefore, only very ordinary precautions need 
be taken as regards temperature control. 

§ (12) Measuring Flasks, (i.) Construction 
and Tolerances. — Flasks should be made so 
that they will stand firmly on a level table. 
The Bureau of Standards also requires that the 
base must be of such a size that the flasks 
will stand on a plane inclined at 15° to the 
horizontal. 

The graduation mark should be made by 
means of a fine clean line permanently etched 
into the glass. The line should be carried 
completely round the neck of the flask, should 
lie in a plane perpendicular to the axis of the 
neck, and should be horizontal when the flask 
is standing on a level table. The mark Ihould 
be on the cylindrical portion of the neck, not 
on the conical portion where the neck joins 
the bulb, and also should not be too near the 
top of the neck. The Bureau of Standards 
requires that the mark must not be nearer the 
ends of the cylindrical portion of the neck 
than specified below : 


Capacity. 

Distance from 
Upper End. 

Distance from 
Lower End. 


cm. 

cm. 

100 c.o. or less . 

3 

1 

More than 100 c.o. . 

6 

2 


The neck should be cylindrical above the 
graduation mark and not show a marked 
taper towards the top. The internal diameter 
of the neck at the mark should not exceed 
the values given below.^ 


Capacity 

Diameter. 

Capacity. 

Diameter. 

c.c. 

mm. 

c.c. 

mm. 

10 

6 

1000 

18 

25 

8 

1600 

20 

50 

10 

2000 

26 

100 

12 

3000 

30 

260 

14 

4000 

36 

600 

16 

6000 

40 


The nominal capacity of the flask and its 
standard temperature should be permanently 


1 For intermediate capacities the value for the 
next larger tabulated capacity is to be taken. Ms 
applies to all other tables of tolerances unless other- 
stated. 


marked on it. The flask should also be 
marked with the letters “ C ” or “ D,” or the 
words To Contain ” or “ To Deliver , in 
order that the user may know at once on 
which basis the flask has been calibrated. 

Flasks are sometimes made with two gradua- 
tion marks on the neck, so that when filled to 
one mark they contain a definite volume, and 
when filled to the other and then emptied 
they deliver the same volume. In such cases 
a letter “ C ” should be etched below the 
lower line and a letter “ D ” above the upper 
line. This mode of graduating should only be 
employed in cases where the distance between 
the two lines is not less than 1 mm. 

The tolerances allowed on the capacity of 
flasks are ; 



§ (13) Testing oe Flasks, (i.) Gravimetric- 
ally , — The gravimetric method of testing a 
flask graduated for content will be described 
in detail, as it serves as a good example of 
determining capacity of a vessel by means of 
weighing its water content. 

The illustration {Fig. 16) shows one of the 
balances used at the National Physical Lab- 
oratory for testing flasks. The balance will 
carry a maximum load of 2000 gms. on each 
scale pan. The sensitivity may be varied and 
is usually adjusted so that a difference in the 
loads on the two scale pans of 10 mgms. 
produces one whole scale division change in 
the position of the rest point. For this 
sensitivity the balance has a period of approxi- 
mately 20 seconds for one complete to-and- 
fro oscillation when loaded with 1000 gms. 
on each side of the balance. Similar balances 
ranging in maximum load from 3000 gms. to 
250 gms. are in regular use for testing volu- 
metric glassware, and balances of 10 kilo and 
50 kilo loads are also available for unusually 
large capacities. 

The illustration shows a 1000 c.c. flask on 
each scale pan, the one on the right-hand pan 
being filled to the mark with water, and the 
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one on the left being empty. Above the 
empty flask a kilogramme weight may be seen 
in the photograph. This is supported on a 
second platform, and with this arrangement 
it is possible to accommodate a bulky glass 
vessel on the lower platform and brass weights 
on the upper one, and still have the scale pan 
hanging vertically from its supports. A wooden 
shelf across the balance case at the level of 
the upi)er platform serves to prevent accidents 
due to weights being dropped on to the lower 
platform or floor of the balance case. 

A piece of card is mounted on the front 
glass slide of the balance 
case, which is pierced with 
a hole placed centrally in 
front of the pointer scale. 

Readings on the pointer ||i||||||l||^ 

are taken by looking j|j |||| ’ J 

through this hole and so , || |l, 

avoiding errors which || jlli- 

might otherwise arise if ||| |||' | 

the observer had no means ||| |||! ||f^ I 

of always bringing bis eye 

into the same position |||[| 

when taking readings. ||| | I | I \ | 

The procedure in testing [| I I f \ | 

a flask for content is as || I if \ \ 
follows. The flask to be < ||| |||f \ | 

tested, having previously ||| |l j \ I 

been cleaned and dried, is ||| 11 / } 

placed on the lower plat- ||| ||| (i f jLJ 

form of the right-hand 
scale pan of the balance. 

Then gramme weights ■Mejaag^ ^ 

from a standardised liiiliB 

set of weights are ' 

placed on the upper 

platform of the same 

scale pan, the weights 

taken being numeric- 

ally equal to or slightly i r_iii ' m-r m 

in excess of the capacity 
of the flask in c.c. A 

similar flask is placed Fig 

on the lower platform 

of the left-hand scale pan and gramme 
weights are placed on the upper platform 
until the pointer of the balance swings 
symmetrically about the zero mark of the 
scale, the final adjustment being made by 
means of a rider with the balance case closed. 
The weights used on the left-hand scale pan 
need not be of a high degree of accuracy, and 
should be distinctive in appearance from the 
standard weights used on the other scale pan. 
When the balance has been counterpoised as 
just described the weights on the right-hand 
scale pan and the position of the rider are 
noted. 

The weights are then removed from the 
right-hand scale pan, and the flask to be tested 
is also removed and filled with distilled water 


to about 1 mm. above the mark. The lowest 
point of the water meniscus is then set on 
the graduation mark by withdrawing w^ater 
through a glass tube of fine bore, the meniscus 
being shaded as described previously. The 
carefully filled flask is returned to the lower 
platform of the right-hand scale pan, and. 
small w^eights are added from the standard 
set until an exact balance is once more attained, 
the final adjustment being made by means of 
the rider as before. When this adjustment 
has been made the weights on the right-hand 
scale pan and the position of the rider are 

again noted. The air tem- 

perature is then read on 
H a thermometer kept 

H permanently inside the 

pli|||||i|ll|i|i|j||| I balance case. The tern- 

'‘''ll perature of the water in 

- II , the flask is then obtained 
11 ^^ans of a second 

‘ 1 1 I II It has been found that 

i i with the precautions taken 

oT®nill ' obtain the distilled 

if I I lii waterat room temperature 

11 1 \1| I before use, the change in 

1 1 lH I temperature which occurs 

I I i III I * during weighing is so small 

I I 11 I quite sufficient 

I 0 11 I to take the temperature 

11 I of the water immediately 

^^^^^1 after weighing, an addi- 

tional reading before com- 
pletely filling the fiask 
„r#.„ being unnecessary. 
The reading of the 
~ barometer completes 
the observations neces- 
obtain the 

5^ capacity of the flask, 

and the following 
scheme of recording 
the observations will 
serve as a summary 
to the whole procedure, 
the correction in milligrammes being obtained 
from Tables A and B. 

Nominal capacity in c.c. at T° 1000 
“C”or“D” . . . “C” 

Standard temperature, T® . IS® C. 

Barometer reading in mm. of 1 

Hg.atO®C. / ™-l 

Air temperature, ° C. , . J8-7 20*6 

Water temperature, ° C. . 18*1 19-9 

Weight on right-hand scale] 

pans when flask is empty 1001 -006 1016-000 

(grammes) J 

Weight on right-hand scale] 

pans when flask contains >• 3-415 18-709 

water (grammes) J 

Weight in air of water con- 1 
tained in flask (grammes) J 997 -291 


j 759-9 

760-1 

18-7 

20-6 

18-1 

-j 

19-9 

1 1001 -006 

1016-000 

I 3-415 

18-709 

} 997-690 

997-291 
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Amount to be added to ^ 
weight to obtain volume in J- 
c.c. at T° (milligrammes) J 
Volume in c.c. of water con- \ 
tained in flask at T° C f 
Mean volume in c.c. of water) 
contained in flask at T° C, / 


2400 

2697 

999-990 

999-988 

999*989 



The figures given above are taken from an 
actual test carried out at the National Physical 
Laboratory, the two sets of observations being 
by different observers. It is interesting to 
note that the difference in the amounts to be 
added to the observed weight in air to obtain 
the capacity of the flask at 16° C., arising 
from different temperature and air conditions, 
is greater than the maximum error allowed 
( + 0*2 c.c.) for a Class A flask of the above 
capacity. 

Plasks intended to be used for delivery are 
tested by first filling them to the mark and 
then emptying them into a glass vessel. The 
volume of water delivered into the receiving 
vessel is determined by the counterpoise 
method of weighing as described above for a 
“ content ” flask. 

It is important that flasks used for delivery 
should always be emptied in the same manner.^ 

When tested at the National Physical 
Laboratory they are emptied by gradually 
inclining them, until, when the continuous 
stream of water has ceased, they are very 
nearly vertical. In this position they are 
allowed to drain for half a minute, and the 
edge of the neck is then touched against the 
inside of the receiving vessel, in order to 
remove the drop of liquid which collects 
together on the edge of the neck. 

(ii.) Volumetric Testing of Flasks . — Flasks 
may be tested by filling them to the mark 
from a vessel which has been calibrated for 
delivery. The main advantage of such 
volumetric methods of test over gravimetric 
ones is that they may be carried out in 
considerably less time. If carefully carried 
out they may be made extremely accurate, 
but where the highest accuracy is required 
gravimetric methods should be used. 

Volumetric methods are of supreme im- 
portance, however, because they are verj’ 
largely used by manufacturers in calibrating 
apparatus* 

The apparatus shown diagraramatically in 
Fig. 17 has been used at the Bureau of 
Standards, Washington,^ for testing flasks of 
100 c.c. capacity, on which their tolerance is 
i 0*08 c.c. 

The flasks are filled from a standard pipette 
A whose lower stem is graduated to enable 
a direct reading of the volume delivered to be 

' For experimental data on this point see Schloesser, 
Zs.fUraim. Ghm., 1P07. 

* N. 8. Osborne and B. H. Veazey, BvM. Bureau af 
SUndards, 1908, Iv, 690. 


taken. The standard pipette is inserted into 
a heavy rubber connection C. The delivery 
nozzle D meets the connecting tube B in a 
ground joint. The pipette is filled through a 
glass nozzle G which is connected 
to a water tap and directed into 
the top of the pipette. 

“ The pipette is filled to the top, 
the nozzle is swung aside, and by 
opening the stop- 
cock the meniscus 
is slowly lowered 
to the zero mark. 

Excess of water 
is then removed 
from the outflow 
nozzle, and the 
flask to be tested 
is placed on the 
platform E im- 
mediately under 
the outflow nozzle. 

The platform 
raised by turn- 
ing the wheel ^ 

F until the 
outflow nozzle 
is just inside 
the neck of the 
flask. The 
stopcock is opened 
rotated to wet the 



Fig. 17. 


wide and the flask 
entire neck, and the 
flask is then raised until the nozzle is 1 to 
2 cm. above the mark. Before completing the 
filling of the flask it is removed and the 
contents shaken as directed in the rules for 
manipulation. The filling is completed with 
the tip in contact with the wetted wall 1 to 
2 cm. above the mark. The meniscus in 
the flask is finally brought to the mark by 
breaking contact of the tip with the wetted 
surface, 

“ The standard pipette is read at the end of 
its normal outflow time plus 15 seconds. The 
pipette reading plus the instrumental correc- 
tion is the capacity of the flask at the standard 
temperature of the pipette — that is, 20° C. 
The object of shaking the water is to disperse 
the contaminations and thus produce a 
meniscus of normal volume. The manipula- 
tion reproduces the conditions of ordinary 
use. If the test is to merely ascertain whether 
the capacity is within the allowed limits of 
error, this detail is omitted unless the error 
is too near the limit to allow discrimination, 
in which case a re -test is made. . . , The 
pipettes used for this purpose at this bureau 
are interchangeable, it being only necessary 
to employ a nozzle of the proper size in order 
to use any pipette with the holder and outflow 
tube.” 

A slightly different procedure is now 
* Not shown in Fig. 17. 
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followed at the Bureau of Stand- 
ards.^ A series of standard pip- 
ettes are employed, each standard 
having a capacity slightly less than 
that of the flask to be tested. The 
standard pipette is emptied into 
the flask and the final setting is 
made by adding water from a 
finely graduated burette. The 
capacity of the flask is found from 
the known volume delivered by the 
pipette and the additional volume 
taken from the burette. 

In passing, it should be noted 
that at the Bureau of Standards 
the whole of the inside of the neck 
of a flask is wetted when making 
a test, whereas at the National 
Physical Laboratory and the 
Reichsanstalt the portion of the 
neck above the graduation mark 
is kept dry. 

A somewhat different type of 
apparatus from that previously 
described is shown in Fig. 18. 

The tube at the top of the gradu- 
ated pipette is drawn off into a 
fine jet which is ground off square 
and polished smooth. The pipette 
is filled through the side tube A, 
and when it is partially filled the 
stopcock B is opened so that some 
water runs out at the delivery 
jet, when B is again closed. The 
tip of the jet is then touched on 
to the surface of some water con- 
tained in a beaker, or 
other convenient vessel, 
to remove any drop of 
water adhering to the 
jet. Water is then Water Supply 

allowed to enter once 
more through the side 
tube until it overflows 
at the top of the pipette into the 
flask inverted over the top of the 
pipette as shown in the figure. 

The flask is provided with a hole C 
to allow air to enter freely, and 
with a side tube D to carry away 
the water overflowing from the 
pipette. When the water is over- 
flowing freely the stopcock A is 
gradually shut off, leaving the 
pipette filled quite to the top of 
the overflow jet, and ready for use. 

The flask to be tested is placed 
on a platform E which is mounted 
on a vertical shaft and can be 
readily raised or lowered. The 
motion of- E should be easily con- 

^ Circular of the Bureau of Standards, 

1916, Ho. 9, 8th Ed. 
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trollable and the apparatus well 
made so that the platform remains 
horizontal throughout the whole of 
its traverse. 

The flask is raised until the tip of 
the delivery jet is just above the 
graduation mark. The stopcock B 
is fully opened and the slight curva- 
ture of the delivery jet directs the 
outflowing water on to the inside 
of the flask just below the gradua- 
tion mark, thus avoiding 
splashing and the formation 
of air bubbles The stop- 
cock is kept fully open 
until the surface of the 
water in the pipette has 
reached the top of the 
graduated portion, when the 
stopcock is closed. The 
filling is completed by run- 
ning out small quantities of 
water at a time until the 
water surface in the neck of 
the flask is exactly on the gradua- 
tion mark after the last drop adher- 
ing to the jet of the pipette has 
been touched off on to the surface 
of the water in the flask. 

The volume of water delivered 
is read off on the graduated scale 
and the test is complete. 

It may be remarked that the jet 
is ready for commencing the next 
flask, the last drop adhering to it 
having been removed at the end 
of the previous test. All that is 
necessary before commencing the 
next test is to fill the pipette to 
overflowing, then close A and put 
the next flask in position. No 
manipulation of B, nor removal of 
water from the delivery jet, is 
necessary in between two tests as 
would be the case if a zero line were 
used instead of the overflow point 
at the top of the pipette. Well- 
made overflow jets give quite 
accurate results and are a great 
convenience in eliminating the 
necessity for making an accurate 
setting on a zero line, and also, of 
course, in thereby saving time, an 
important consideration where large 
numbers of flasks have to be dealt 
with. 

The apparatus just described is 
well adapted to calibrating flasks 
in the course of manufacture. For 
this purpose a single line defining 
the exact capacity required replaces 
the graduated scale. All that is 
necessary is to empty the pipette 
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down to this mark into the dried flask, which 
is then ready for pointing. 

The two examples given will serve as types 
of apparatus suitable for testing and cali- 
brating flasks. A number of variations are 
possible,^ but in all forms of apparatus the 
following considerations are of fundamental 
importance. 

The volume of liquid delivered by any 
given piece of apparatus varies considerably 
with the rate at which it is emptied. Again 
if the volume is to be read off on a graduated 
scale the reading obtained will depend upon 
how long the apparatus has been draining 
before taking the reading. 

The exact conditions of worldng should be 
carefully determined, Le. the length of time 
during which the apparatus is emptying 
freely with the stopcock fully open, the 
length of time during which it is emptied 
slowly in making the setting on the graduation 
mark of the flask, and the time which elapses 
between finally closing the tap and taking 
the reading on the graduated scale of the 
pipette should all be considered. A perfectly 
definite routine procedure should be laid 
dovTi for the apparatus, and strictly adhered 
to whenever the apparatus is used. Also 
when calibrating the apparatus gravimetrically 
in the first place the conditions must duplicate 
the actual conditions of use. Neglect of 
these precautions may very easily lead to 
the introduction of errors greatly in excess 
of the tolerances with which the flasks are 
required to comply. 

In conclusion, volumetric methods of test 
have the following advantages. Provided 
that the standard apparatus and the flasks 
to be tested or calibrated have approximately 
the same coefficient of expansion, then if the 
apparatus, flasks, and water used in the 
process are all at the same temperature no 
temperature observations need be recorded. 
Corrections for temperature and air buoyancy 
have always to be taken into account when 
using gravimetric methods. Hence fewer 
observations have to be made in volumetric 
than in gravimetric tests, and the final 
result is arrived at more directly, the only 
calculation necessary being the addition of 
the previously determined corrections to 
the observed readings of the standard ap- 
paratus. Distilled water is not necessary 
for volumetric methods, and hence only a 
storage tank in which the ordinary water 
supply can attain room temperature is 
required. Finally, volumetric methods require 
considerably less time than gravimetric ones, 
and particularly is this so in the case of 
calibrating blank flasks in the course of 
manufacture. 

' See also H. K, Morse and T. L. Blalock, Amer, 
Oliem, Jowr., 18&4, xvi. 47d. 


§ (14) Contamination of Flasks. — As the 
water surface rises in the bulb of a flask as 
it is being filled the surface is liable to be 
come contaminated by slight traces of “ dirt ” 
which still remain after the ordinary methods 
of cleaning have been employed. When the 
flask is filled to the graduation mark the surface 
contaminations are all collected on to the 
comparatively small area of the W'ater 
surface in the neck of the flask. Such con- 
taminations reduce the surface tension as 
compared with that of pure water. Conse- 
quently the volume of the meniscus {i.e. 
the volume of Liquid above a horizontal 
plane tangential to the lowest point of the 
meniscus) is less than is the case with pure 
water, and the total volume of liquid contained 
in the flask is reduced by a corresponding 
amount. 

Osborne and Veazey ^ carried out a series 
of experiments to investigate the errors 
arising from the above cause. They arrived 
at the conclusion that the surface tension of 
the water meniscus in volumetric apparatus 
is liable to be only 0-5 times the value for 
pure water, and that this causes an error of 
from 1 to 4 parts in 10,000 in the case of 
ordinary measuring flasks. 

On the basis of the above diminution in the 
value of the surface tension the authors 
obtained the following values of the resulting 
errors for flasks of various capacities : 


Capacity. 

Internal 
Diameter 
of Neck. 

Possible 
Error due to 
Contamina- 
tion. 

Internal 
Diameter 
of Neck. 

Possible 
Error due to 
Contamina- 
tion. 

c.c. 

mm. 

c.c. 

mm. 

c.c. 

50 

10 

0-018 

6 

0-003 

100 

12 

0-032 

8 

0-008 

200 

13 

0-041 

9 

0-012 

300 

16 

0-068 

10 

0-018 

600 

18 

0-086 

12 

0-032 

1000 j 

20 

0‘106 

14 

0-049 

2000 

26 

0-155 

18 

0-086 


It was further found that if, when filling 
a flask, the contents are thoroughly shaken 
just before completing the filling, the surface 
contaminations become disseminated, and by 
this means the errors arising from such con- 
taminations may be eliminated. 

§ (15) Use of Liquids other than 
Water. — The difference in the volume of 
liquid contained in a flask when it is 
filled with water and when it is filled with 
some other liquid is simply the difference 
between the volume of the meniscus in the 
two cases. 

The table on following page® gives the 
difference in c.c. between this volume in the 

• Bureau of Standards BvM., 1908, iv. 667-574. 

“ Osbome and Veazey, Bureau oj Standards Bull,, 
1908, iv. 682. 
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case of water and liquids of varying capillary 
constant where is defined by 

2 2T 

gs 

T being the surface tension of the liquid in 
dynes per cm., s the density of the liquid, 
and g the acceleration due to gravity. 


Flasks with graduated necks are sometimes 
useful; for example, the flasks graduated in 
y\ths c.c. from 125 c.c. to 135 c.c. used in 
oil estimations. 

Milk -test bottles of the Babcock and 
Leif mann* Beam type are small flasks with 
graduated necks, the graduations indicating 
percentages of milk fat. 


Tube 

Capillary Constant in mm.^. 

Diameter. 

14. 

13. 

12. 

11. 

10. 

9. 

8. 

7. 

6. 

5. 

4. 

inm. 

4 

•000 

•000 

•000 

•000 

•000 

•000 

•001 

•001 

•001 

•001 

•001 

5 

■000 

■000 

•000 

•001 

•001 

•001 

•001 

•002 

•002 

•003 

•003 

6 

•000 

•001 

•001 

•001 

•002 

•002 

•003 

•004 

■004 

•005 

•007 

7 

•000 

•001 

•001 

•002 

•003 

•004 

•005 

•006 

•007 

•009 

•012 

8 

•001 

•001 

•002 

•003 

•005 

•006 

•008 

•010 

•012 

•015 

•018 

9 

•001 

•002 

•004 

•006 

•007 

•010 

■012 

•015 

•018 

•023 

•027 

10 

•001 

•004 

•006 

•008 

Oil 

•014 

•018 

•022 

•027 

•032 


11 

•002 

•005 

•008 

•012 

•016 1 

•020 

•024 

•030 

•036 



12 

•003 

•007 

•Oil 

•016 

•021 

•025 

•032, 

•040 




13 

•004 

•009 

•014 

•020 1 

•026 

•033 

•041 





14 

•005 

•Oil 

•017 

•025 

•033 

•042 






15 

•006 

•013 

•022 

•030 

•041 







16 

•007 

•016 

•027 

•037 









Hence if the capacity of a flask is known 
for water, then its capacity for any other 
liquid may be determined by subtracting the 
value given in the above table corresponding 
to the internal diameter of the neck of the 
flask used, and the capillary constant of the 
liquid, from the capacity as determined for 
water. The above table is strictly true for 
a temperature of 20° C. only, and is based 
on the value 0 ^= 14-821 mm.^ for water. 

Flasks cahbrated with water for delivery 
should not be used where precision is required, 
for liquids which differ greatly in viscosity 
from water, without recalibration for the 
particular fiquid to be used. 

§(16) Varieties of Flasks. — In addi- 
tion to the most widely used type of 
flask with a single graduation mark on the 
neck various other forms are used for special 
purposes. 

Flasks with two lines on the neck which 
determine two slightly different volumes, 
e.g. 100 c.c. and 110 c.c., are useful in sugar 
analysis where it is required to add a small 
volume of basic lead acetate solution to a 
measured volume of sugar solution. 

When two successive volumes which differ 
considerably have to be measured, flasks with 
two bulbs, one above the other, are used. One 
graduation mark is placed on the short cylin- 
drical tube connecting the bulbs and the 
other on the neck of the flask above the upper 
bulb. Flasks made in this manner, but with 
subdivisions marking ^ c.c. intervals, both 
on the connecting tube and the neck, are 
largely used in determining the specific gravity 
of cement. 


§ (17) Pipettes, (i.) Teat Regulations . — In 
order to obtain satisfactory results -with 
ordinary one-mark delivery pipettes it is 
essential that the instruments should be 
made to an exact specification and calibrated 
for a definitely specified method of use. The 
various details which have to be considered 
are illustrated by the following account of 
the regulations relating to pipettes which are 
in force at the present time at the National 
Physical Laboratory ; ^ 

(1) The graduation mark must be made 
by means of a fine clean line carried com- 
pletely round the suction tube and lying 
in a plane perpendicular to the axis of the 
tube. 

(2) Pipettes of capacity greater than 5 c.c. 
must have a delivery tube below^ the bulb. 
Pipettes of 5 c.c. capacity or less may have 
the bulb itself drawn out into a jet if so 
desired. 

(3) The top of the suction tube must be 
ground off square, and the ground surface 
must be smooth. 

(4) The delivery jet must be made with a 
gradual taper. A sudden constriction at the 
orifice is not allowed. The end of the jet 
must be ground off true and the ground-off 
surface must be smooth. 

(5) The outlet must be of such a size that 
the time occupied by the outflow of water, 
as defined in paragraph (8) below, con- 
forms with the times given in the following 
table : 


/rr Ihe Nov. 1919 edition of a pamphlet 

KVolmn^nc Tests on Scimtifie Qlassm/te) issued by 
the National Physical Laboratory. 
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Capacity. 

Minimum Delivery 
Time allowed. 

Maximum Delivery 
Time allowed. 

c.c. 

' secs. 

secs. 

2 

6 

10 

5 

10 

20 

10 

15 

30 

60 

20 

40 

100 

30 

60 

250 

45 

90 

500 

60 

120 


Note. — F or capacities not tabulated the delivery 
times are those of the next larger tabulated capacity. 


(6) The time of outflow and the drainage 
time (Ifl secs.) must be marked on all pipettes. 
For example, a suitable inscription for a 50 c.c. 
pipette would be : 

50 c c. ^ 

D. 15° C. 

(30 + 15) secs. 

The actual time of outflow must be within the 
limits given in the preceding paragraph, and 
also must not differ from the time etched on 
the pipette by more than the amounts given 
in the following table : 


Marked Time 
of Outflow. 

Maximum Difference allowed 
between the Marked Time of 
Outflow and the Actual Time 
of Outflow. 

sees. 

+sec8. 

30 

“ 2 

60 

4 

90 

6 

120 

8 


NOTE.—For marked times of outflow not given in 
the above table the tolerances are the same as for the 
next larger tabulated times. 


(7) The distance from the tip of the jet to 
the line above the bulb is measured on all 
pipettes submitted for test. This dimension 
expressed in mm. is etched on each pipette 
which passes the tests. 

(8) Ordinary pipettes are clamped vertically 
for test, and filled with water to a short 
distance above the mark. Water is run out 
until the meniscus is on the mark and the out- 
flow is then stopped. The drop adhering to 
the tip is removed by bringing the surface 
of some water contained in a beaker into 
contact with the tip and then removing it 
without jerking. The pipette is then allowed 
to deliver into a clean weighed vessel held 
slightly inclined so that the tip of the pipette 
is in contact with the side of the vessel. 
The pipette is allowed to drain for i minute 
after outflow has ceased, the tip still being 
in contact with the side of the vessel. At 
the end of the draining time the receiving 


vessel is removed from contact with the tip 
of the pipette, thus removing any drop 
adhering to the outside of the pipette. To 
determine the instant at which the outflow 
ceases, the motion of the water surface down 
the delivery tube of the pipette is observed, 
and the delivery time is considered to be 
complete when the meniscus comes to rest 
sHghtly above the end of the delivery tube. 
The J minute draining time is counted from 
this moment. 

(9) The tolerances allowed on pipettes are : 


Clasa A. j 

1 Class B. 

Capacity. 

Tolerance. 
For Content 
or Delivery. 

Capacity. 

Tolerance. 
For Content 
or Delivery. 

c c. 

+ e.c. 

c.c 

+c,c. 

2 

0-006 

2 

6-012 

5 

0-01 

5 

0-02 

10 

0-015 

10 

0-03 

20 

0-02 ■ 

20 

0-035 

30 

0-025 

30 

0-045 

60 

0-035 

50 

0-06 

100 

0-05 

100 

0-08 

150 

0-07 

150 

0-10 

250 

0-08 

250 

0-12 

500 

0-16 

600 

0-25 


Note. — F or capacities not given in the above 
fable the tolerances are the same as those given for 
the next larger tabulated capacity. 


(ii.) Methods of using Pipettes , — When a 
liquid such as water is allowed to run out 
from a pipette the pipette does not completely 
empty itself. Apart from the film of liquid 
which remains wetting the walls, a small 
quantity of liquid collects in the jet. Many 
methods of using pipettes have been put 
forward from time to time, but the large 
majority fall into one or other of the two 
following classes : 

(а) Those methods in which the drop of 
liquid which collects in the jet is allowed to 
remain there. 

(б) Those in which this drop is ejected. 

With regard to the second methods the 

drop remaining is sometimes ejected by 
blowing down the pipette. An alternative 
way is to close the top of the pipette with 
one finger and to clasp the bulb with the 
other hand. The resulting expansion of the 
air inside the pipette expels the drop of 
liquid from the jet. 

Methods involving the ejection of the 
drop of liquid from the pipette are the less 
satisfactory of the two classes. 

To be satisfactory any method of use 
must be such that it is easily reproducible by 
different observers, and for a given pipette 
must give consistent results. 

Schloesser ^ found as a result of a series of 
^ Zs. filr angewandte .Chemiey 1903, 
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experiments that the difference between 'the 
results obtained with the same pipette vary 
amongst themselves by a greater amount 
when the pipette is blown out than when the 
drop which collects in the jet is not ejected. 
This was true of various sizes of pipettes and 
for different observers. 

The writer recently found, as a result of a 
large number of determinations by different 
observers, that when the drop was ejected 
by warming the bulb with the hand as 
previously described, the lack of concordance 
between the results obtained was much 
greater than when the pipettes were emptied 
as described above. 

These results are only what might be 
expected on general grounds. If the drop is 
ejected by warming the bulb with one hand 
the time which elapses before the drop is 
expelled,’- and also the force with which it 
is expelled, differ with different observers, 
and also depend on how tightly the bulb is 
clasped. The method thus involves conditions 
which are not accurately reproducible, and the 
same remark applies more forcibly if the drop 
remaining is ejected by blowing into the 
pipette. 

The main advantage claimed for the methods 
involving ejection of the drop is that by such 
methods better agreement is obtained between 
the volumes of different liquids delivered by 
the same pipette. 

The amount of liquid which remains in the 
jet of a pipette will depend on the physical 
properties of the liquid, and vary with different 
liquids- It therefore appears an obvious 
method of equalising the results for different 
liquids to eject the drop and include it in the 
volume delivered by the pipette. 

The gain is more apparent than real. Far 
more important than the variation in the 
volume of the drop of liquid which collects 
in the jet is the variation in the amount of 
liquid which remains, wetting the whole 
interior of the pipette. To eject the drop 
from the jet by no means secures consistent 
results with different liquids, and the possible 
small gain m this direction is more than 
counterbalanced by the disadvantages stated 
previously. 

It should be stated, however, that throughout 
the last thirty years or so methods involving 
ejection of the drop of liquid from the jet 
have had their adherents, and still have at 
the present time, who maintain that such 
methods give the most consistent results. 

On the other hand, the National Physical 
Laboratory, the Bureau of Standards, and the 
Reichsanstalt have never adopted such methods 
for standardisation purposes. The National 

^ In the case of pipettes of small capacity it is 
sometimes a matter of difficulty to expel the chop by 
this method. 


Physical Laboratory and the Reichsanstalt 
adopt the method given in (ii.) (a) above. 
The Bureau of Standards allows the pipette to 
empty freely until the water surface enters 
the delivery tube. The jet is then brought 
into contact with the wet surface of the 
receiving vessel and kept there until the 
emptying is complete. 

The difference between the volume of liquid 
delivered by a pipette using free outflow and 
that delivered when the jet is kept in contact 
with the inside surface of the receiving vessel 
is negligible. 

A method of using pipettes is sometimes 
applied in volumetric analysis which diffeis 
from those already considered. The pipette 
is calibrated to contain its nominal volume 
instead of to deliver that amount. When used 
it is filled to the mark with the solution to be 
measured, and then allowed to empty through 
the delivery jet. It is then thoroughly rinsed 
out with distilled water and the rinsings added 
to the solution previously delivered. The 
total volume of solution obtained in this way 
is of course variable, but the whole of the 
solution initially filling the pipette is trans- 
ferred to the receiving vessel. Hence the total 
weight of reagent present in the solution 
originally taken is transferred to the receiving 
vessel, and this being the case the subsequent 
dilution is immaterial provided the concentra- 
tion of the original solution and the content 
capacity of the pipette are known. 

The advantage of the method is that the 
whole of the solution is obtained from the 
pipette, and so the variations with different 
liquids owing to varying amounts of liquid 
being left on the walls of the pipette when it 
is emptied without rinsing are eliminated. 
The differences arising from the different 
meniscus volumes of different liquids are not 
eliminated by the above method. In tubes 
of the diameter used for the suction tubes of 
pipettes, however, the differences in meniscus 
volumes are practically negligible. 

The objection to the method is that it 
requires much more care in manipulation and 
also requires more time than the ordinary 
methods. 

(iii.) Delivery Time and Drainage Time of 
Pipettes , — It will be seen from the account 
given above that the National Physical 
Laboratory regulations require that each 
pipette submitted for test must have its 
delivery time marked on it. The actual 
delivery time must lie within specified limits 
and must not differ from the marked delivery 
time by more than the small tolerances stated. 
In addition, the period to be allowed for 
drainage, viz. 15 secs., must be marked on 
each pipette. 

The regulations are therefore based on the 
following conclusions i 
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(1) It is necessary that the delivery time of 
each pipette should be known. 

(2) The delivery time of a pipette should 
lie between certain limits depending on its 
capacity. 

(3) A definite interval must be allowed for 
drainage. 

It will be convenient to consider these 
points in the order given by reference to the 



particular case illustrated by the graphs shown 
in Figs. 19 and 20. 

The experimental data on which the graphs 
were based were obtained with a 100 c.c. 
pipette whose dimensions were : 


Ijength of bulb 

Length of delivery tube .... 

Length of suction tube .... 

Distance of graduation mark from top 
end of delivery tube .... 
External diameter of bulb 
External diameter of delivery tube . 
Internal diameter of suction tube 


164 mm. 
182 mm. 
177 mm. 

149 mm. 
32 mm. 
7-4 mm. 
7*3 mm. 


Initially the delivery time of the pipetto was 
120 secs. For this delivery time the volume 
of water delivered, allowing various drainage 
times, was determined by weighing. The 
different drainage times employed were 2, 5, 
10, 15, 20, 25, 30, 45, 60, 120, 180, and 240 secs. 
When these observations were completed the 
tip of the pipette was carefully ground away 
until the delivery time was reduced to 100 secs., 
and for this delivery time also the volume of 
water delivered for each of the drainage times 
given above was determined. The delivery 
time was reduced by successive grindings to 
the values 80, 60, 50, 40, 30, 25, 20, and 15 
secs., and for each delivery time the same series 
of volumes for various drainage times was 
determined. The total change in the absolute 
capacity of the pipette due to grinding was 


approximately 0-01 c.c., an amount which is 
small in comparison with the observed changes 
in the volume of water delivered. 

The data on which the accompanying graphs 
are based were taken from the more extensive 
series of observations just outlined. 

The first point which we have to consider 
is the necessity for the delivery time for 
which a pipette was calibrated being known 
to the user. The fuU black Line in Fig. 19 
shows the rela,tion between the volume of 
water delivered by the 100 c.c. pipette when 
the standard drainage time of 15 secs, is 
allowed. Suppose that the pipette had been 
calibrated for 60 secs, delivery time, but 
that the delivery time was subsequently re- 
duced to 30 secs., e.g. by repairing a slight 
damage to the jet. Then the amount of water 
delivered for 30 secs, drainage time and 15 
secs, drainage time would be — as may he seen 
from the graph — 0*07 c.c. less than the volume 
delivered in 60 secs, and 15 secs, drainage 
time. The change is thus greater than the 
whole Class A tolerance, viz. 0-05 c.c., on a 
pipette of this capacity. Even if four minutes 
drainage time were allowed in each case the 
change would still be 0*04 c.c., as may be seen 
from bhe top curve in Fig. 19. The times 
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30 secs, and 60 secs, are the limits between 
which the delivery times of standard 100 c.c. 
pipettes must lie. The above figures show 
clearly that it is not sufficient for the delivery 
time of a pipette to be within the limits laid 
down, but the exact delivery time for which it 
was calibrated must also he known. 

The data given relate to 100 c.c. pipettes 
only, hut the same thing holds good for 
pipettes of other capacities, as is shown by the 
following table, in which Af is the change 
produced in the volume of water delivered 
by a pipette of the stated capacity when 
its delivery time is changed from the maxi- 
mum to the minimum value allowed, a 
drainage time of 15 secs, being allowed in 
each case. 
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Capacity of 
Pipette. 

Limits on 
Delivery 
Time. 

AV. 

Class A. 
Limit on 
Capacity. 

c.c. 

secs. 

C.C. 

c c. 

100 

30-60 

0*07 

0*05 

50 

20-40 

0*046 

0*035 

25 

20-40 

0-03o 

0*025 

10 

15-30 

0027 

0*015 

5 

10-20 

O-Olg 

0*010 

2 

5-10 

0*014 

0*006 


Hence the change Av is in each case 
greater than the maximum error tolerated on 
a Class A pipette, and there is thus good 
reason that the actual delivery time of each 
individual pipette should he marked on the 
instrument. This inscription, together with 
the distance from the tip of the pipette to the 
graduation mark, which is measured at the 
time of test and engraved on the pipette, 
enables the user to ascertain with certainty 
whether the pipette is in the same condition 
as when tested. 

Turning now to the question of limits 
between which the delivery times of pipettes 
of any given capacity should lie, the graphs 
shown in Fig. 20 furnish information bearing 
on this point. The data for the graphs were 
obtained from the same series of experiments 
as the data for the graphs in Fig. 19. The 
curves marked 15 secs., 30 secs., 60 secs., and 
120 secs, show the volume of water delivered 
by the 100 c.c. pipette for these particular 
delivery times with varying draining times. 

All the curves start at a point where drainage 
has already been going on for 2 seconds. It 
will be seen from the curves that when the 
delivery time is 15 secs. 0'045 c.c. of water 
drains out of the pipette in the first 5 secs, 
shown on the curve. When the delivery is 
60 secs., however, a drainage period of 98 secs, 
is required for the same volume of water to 
drain out, and with 120 secs, delivery time 
only 0*027 c.c. drained out in the whole 4 
minutes interval over which the observations 
extended. 

The fast rate of drainage which is thus seen 
to occur when a quick delivery time is used 
means that a comparatively large volume of 
water has been left behind on the walls of the 
pipette. In such cases much greater differences 
will be found between the volumes delivered 
when different liquids are used than when a 
long delivery time is used. Further, in order 
to obtain consistent results with the same 
liquid, the period allowed for draining must 
be very accurately timed if a short delivery 
time is employed owing to the rapid rate of 
drainage. 

There are thus serious disadvantages attend- 
ing the use of pipettes which have short 
delivery times. 


If the rate of outflow is too slow, however, 
the use of the pipette becomes unduly tedious 
and absorbs too much of the user’s time. 
Further, with very fine jets there are more 
likely to be variations in the volume of liquid 
which is detached against the side of the 
receiving vessel. 

It is therefore necessary to fix both an 
upper and a lower limit to the delivery time. 

The lower limit should be so chosen that the 
rate of drainage is not too rapid. The following 
table shows the error Av which would arise in 
the volume of liquid delivered by pipettes of 
varying capacity if the time allowed for 
drainage differed by 5 secs, from the standard 
time of 15 secs., assuming that the delivery 
time of each pipette had the minimum value 
allowed by the regulations given previously. 


Capacity of 
Pipette. 

Minimum 

Delivery 

Time 

allowed. 

Av. 

Class A. 
Tolerance 
on Capacity. 

c.c. 

secs. 

C.C. 

c.c. 

100 

30 

0*009 

0 05 

50 

20 

O-OOg 

0*035 

25 

20 

O'OOg 

0*025 

10 

15 

O-OOa 

0*015 

5 

10 

0*00, 

0*010 

2 

5 

c? 

0 

0 

0*006 


The errors are thus seen to be small and, 
moreover, are based on the assumption that 
the 15 secs, drainage period is not strictly 
adhered to, and are therefore capable of being 
diminished by careful manipulation. 

The maximum delivery times allowed * are 
twice the minimum values given above, and 
give ample margin to the manufacturer and 
are not unduly long for the user. 

Lastly, the desirability of fixing a definite 
period of drainage remains to be considered. 

Some authorities are of the opinion that it 
is preferable to stipulate that no period for 
drainage should be allowed, but that the 
delivery should be regarded as complete im- 
mediately the meniscus comes to rest near the 
bottom of the delivery tube, i.e. at the end of 
the natural delivery time of the pipette. 

One objection to this is that if the drainage 
period is eliminated the impression is apt to 
be created that it is immaterial whether an 
observer allows a short time for drainage or 
not. The data previously given show that 
this impression is erroneous. Again, from the 
point of view of reproducing in calibration the 
conditions of use, it is more difficult to allow 
absolutely no drainage time than to allow a 
definitely specified interval. Moreover, a 
variation of a few seconds in the drainage 
time immediately after the delivery time is 
ended is more serious than a variation of the 
same amount in observing a drainage time of 
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15 secs., since the initial rate of drainage is 
appreciably greater than it is 15 secs, later. 
There is also the consideration that one is less 
likely to obtain consistent results by remov- 
ing the jet from contact with the side of the 
receiving vessel immediately the delivery time 
is ended than by removing it somewhat later 
when the conditions are more steady. 

There appears, therefore, to be sufficient 
reason to justify the practice of allowing a 
definite period for drainage, and the period 
of 15 secs, is one which does not make an 


pipettes were emptied with free outflow, 
touched against the side of the receiving 
vessel to remove the drop adhering to the jet 
at the end of the outflow time, and no period 
of waiting for drainage was allowed. The 
dimensions of the pipettes used are not stated. 
The results are summarised in the following 
table in which the value Lv is the difference ; 
volume of liquid delivered minus volume of 
water delivered, and is expressed in c.c. The 
column headed t secs, gives the delivery times 
of the pipettes for the liquids specified. 




Temp. 

100 c.c. Pipette. 

25 c.c. Pipette. 

10 c.c. Pipette. 

Liquid. 

Concentration. 

of Ob- 







serva- 

tion. 

t secs. 

AU C.C. 

t secs. 

Av c.c. 

f secs. 

Av c.c. 



Water .... 


'’C. 

18 

39 


32 


20 


Nitric Acid . 

N/1 

17-5 

39 

-0*005 

32 

+0-006 

20 

0*000 

Sulphuric Acid . 

N/1 

17-7 

39-5 

+0*003 

31*8 

-0*003 



Hydrochloric Acid 

N/1 

18-2 

39 

+0*017 



20-7 

+0*006 

Oxalic Acid 

N/1 

17-9 

39-5 

+0*013 

32 

+0*005 


, . 

Sodium Carbonate^ . 

N/1 

18-0 

43 

-0*035 

, , 


20-6 

-0*003 

» » • 

N/2 

17-5 

39-2 

-0*014 

, , 

, . 

21*2 

-0*004 

Caustic Soda 

N/1 

184 

40 

-0-016 


. . 

19*5 

0*000 

Caustic Potash . 

N/1 

17-0 

394 

-0-017 

32 

-0*005 

, . 

, , 

Ammonia . 

N/1 

18*0 

394 

+0*004 

, . 

, , 

20*4 

-0*005 

Fehling’s Solution I. . 

, . 

184 

39-8 

-0*012 

, , 

, , 

20*3 

-0*005 

IT * 

,, „ AX. 


18*8 

46-2 

-0*198 


, . 

28*6 

-0*043 

Barium Chloride . , 

N/1 

17-6 

39-5 

-0*014 

32*2 

-0*005 

, * 

. . 

Sodium Thiosulphate . 

N/10 

16-8 

40 

-0*005 

314 

-0*006 



Potassium Bichromate 

N/1 

16*7 

39 

-0*005 

31*6 

-0*003 

20-4 

-0*007 

Sodium Chloride . 
Ammonium Sulpho- 

N/10 

164 

39-2 

-0*004 



20-8 

+0*002 

oyanide . 

Potassium Perman- 

N/1 

18-0 

38-8 

0*000 

32*2 

+0*004 

20*7 

-0*007 

ganate 

N/10 

184 

40 

+0*010 

. . 

. . 

20*4 

0*000 

Ferric Chloride* , 

lc.c.«0-012 g, Fe 

17-2 

39-8 

-0*035 



20*8 

0*000 

Uranium Solution 

1 c.c. =0*005 g. PgUs 

16-7 

394 

-0*006 

32*0 

+0*006 


. , 

Mercuric Nitrate . 

1 c.c. =0*01 g. Urea 

17-6 

39-2 

+0*004 

31*6 

+0*003 


. . 

Silver Nitrate 

N/10 

17*8 

39*2 

+0*005 

32*2 

+0*012 

21*2 

+0*004 

Sugar Solution . 

1% 

18-8 

40 

-0*015 


, . 

18*8 

-0-003 

Indigo Solution (Kuhel 

6-3 o.o;-0-001 g. 





0*000 



and Tiemann) . 

NjO, 

17*6 

39-3 

-0*003 

32*0 



Iodine* 

N/10 

17-7 

39*0 

+0-026 

*• 


19*6 

+0*006 

Alcohol .... 

99-8% 

19-3 

41-6 

-0*142 

33*5 

-0-067 


* , 

• 

60-6% 

19-0 

44>8 

-0*229 

374 

-0*088 

23*0 

-0*059 

Sulphuric Acid (Cone.) 

96% 

19-6 

64 

-0*442 



624 

-0*086 

Nitric Acid . 

30% 

19-6 

40 

-0*004 

. . 

• • 

21-6 

+0*007 

Caustic Potash (Cone.) 

16 % 

184 

40-4 

-0*038 



21*2 

-0*007 

Milk^ . . . . 


19-3 

41‘6 

-0*174 

. , 

. . 

20*8 

-0*052 

Milk« . . . . 

•• 

19-3 

41-6 

-0*092 



20*8 

-0*022 


^ Setting made on lowest point of water meniscus and highest point of milk meniscus. 
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brated with water may be used interchangeably 
for solutions ordinarily employed in volumetric 
analysis. 

In the case of the liquids in the lower portion 
of the table, with the single exception of the 
30 per cent nitric acid solution, the values of 
Lv are excessive. For liquids such as those 
given whose physical properties differ con- 
siderably from those of water it is necessary 
to calibrate the pipettes for the particular 
liquid for which they are to be employed. 


volume of milk delivered with 2 secs, and 15 
secs, drainage times respectively amounts 
to as much as 0*12 c.c., corresponding to 
0*04 per cent error in the estimation of 
the fat in a sample containing 4 per cent 
of fat. The use of milk pipettes with 
short delivery times is therefore not to be 
recommended. 

(v.) Ejfect of Temperature on the Volume of 
Liquid delivered by Pipettes, — The available 
experimental data on this point is meagre. 


Ext. Diam. 
of Bulb of 

Delivery Time 
(Seconds). 

Volume (c.c.) delivered with 

2 secs. Drainage. 

Volume (c.c.) delivered with 

15 secs. Drainage. 

Pipette. 

Eor Water. 

Eor Milk. 

Water. 

Milk. 

Diff. 

Water. 

Milk. 

Diff. 

15*7 

3-6 

3-7 

9-881 

9-762 

-0*119 

9-933 

9-879 

-0-054 

15-4 

5*3 

5*5 

9-903 

9-813 

-0-090 

9-927 

9-865 

-0-062 

15*7 

7-9 

8*3 

9-947 

9-866 

-0-082 

9-953 

9-894 

-0-059 

14*9 

12-3 

12-8 

9-972 

9-922 

-0-050 

9-976 

9-926 

-0-050 

14*7 

16-5 

17-5 

10-016 

9-981 

-0-035 

10-019 

9-986 

-0*033 

16*2 

231 

25-7 

10-019 

9-985 

-0-034 

10-020 

9-989 

-0-031 

15*4 

27*2 

28-3 

11-010 

10-977 

-0-033 

11-012 

10-985 

-0-027 


The case of milk is of particular importance 
since the various methods, e,g. the Gerber, the 
Babcock, etc., of estimating the percentage of 
fat in milk, which are extensively used com- 
mercially involve measuring a quantity of milk 
by means of a pipette. The above table 
furnishes interesting data relative to the 
volume of water and of milk delivered by 
10 c.c. pipettes. 

The external diameters of the bulbs of the 
pipettes used are given above ; the delivery 
tubes were approximately 170 mm. long 
(210 mm. in the case of the 11 c.c. pipette) 
and 5*5 mm. external diameter ; the gradua- 
tion marks were 20 mm. to 40 mm. above the 
bulb, and the internal diameter of the suction 
tubes 4 mm. The bottom of the meniscus 
was set on the line for both liquids. This 
is quite practicable in the case of milk if the 
surface is viewed against a bright background, 
e,g. a window. 

It will be seen that for the last three 
pipettes the difference between the volume of 
milk and of water delivered is practically 
constant and equal to 0*03 c.c. both for 2 secs, 
drainage and for 15 secs, drainage. ' Further, 
the difference between the volume of milk 
delivered with 2 secs, drainage and with 15 
secs, drainage is small in the case of the same 
three pipettes. 

For the pipettes with shorter delivery times 
the differences between the vohimes of water 
and of milk delivered are larger and variable. 
Note also that in the case of the pipette with 
3-6 secs, delivery time ^ the difference in the 

^ Milk pipettes of 11 c.c. capacity for the G-erber 
method are frequently made with about 3 or 4 secs, 
delivery time. 


W. Schloesser ^ gives the following values for 
the quantity of water remaining on the walla 
of pipettes when emptied at various tem- 
peratures : 


10 c.c. Pipette. 
Delivery Time 20 secs. 

100 c.c. Pipette. 
Delivery Time 39 secs. 

Temp. 

Volume of 
Residue. 

Temp. 

Volume of 
Residue. 

“C. 

c.c. 

“C. 

c.c. 

4-3 

0-067 

5-5 

0-260 

11-5 

0-067 

10-8 

0-224 

21-3 

0-061 

20-3 

0-216 

39*9 

0-062 

30-6 j 

0-197 


The above results indicate that, apart 
from the effect due to the expansion of 
the glass, the effects of change in tempera- 
ture are negligible for temperatures not far 
removed from the standard temperature 
15° 0. 

Dimensions of Pipettes. — The amount of 
liquid left on the inside of a pipette when it is 
emptied, the rate of drainage and the difference 
between the volumes of various liquids de- 
livered by the same pipette will obviously 
depend on the dimensions of the pipette. In 
the accounts of work relating to the behaviour 
of pipettes the dimensions of the instruments 
used are often not given, and the value of 
the results is not so great as it otherwise might 
be. There is great diversity in the dimensions 
of pipettes of the same capacity made by 
different manufacturers. It -would be an 
advantage if greater uniformity could b© 
attained, and the Committee on the Standard- 

• Zeit. ami. Ch&m., 1907, xM. 418. 
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isation of Laboratory Glassware appointed by 
the Society of Chemical Industry recommend 
the following dimensions.^ 


Capacity. 

A. 

B. 

C (Int.). 

D (Int.). 

Distance of 
Mark above 
Bulb. 

c.c. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

about mm. 

1 

95 

110 

5-5-6-5 

2 

25 

2 

100 

115 

7-7-6 

2 

35 

4 

120 

120 

10-10-5 

3 

35 

6 

120 

120 

11-5-12 

3 

35 

10 

190 

160 

13-5-14 

4 

40 

25 

200 

‘ 200 

17-18 

6 

1 50 

50 

200 

200 

27-28 

5 

50 

75 

200 

200 

30-31 

6 

60 

100 

166 

200 

35-36 

7 

60 


(vi.) Calibrating Pipettes . — An ingenious 
arrangement for calibrating pipettes, similar in 
principle to the well-known method <5f Ostwald 
for calibrating burettes, is due to S. English. ^ 
The apparatus used is shown in Fig. 22. 
A Woulff’s bottle A, provided with t\fo necks 
and a tubulure near the base, may be 
put in communication with a raised water 
supply B by means of the tap in the tube C. 
The pipette D to be calibrated is inserted in 
an inverted position in the other neck of the 
bottle as sho-wn in the figure. A pipette E, 
provided with a capillary stem and a three- 
way tap, is connected to A by means of a 
tube which passes through a rubber cork in 
the tubulure of the Woulff’s bottle. 

The apparatus is used as follows : the 
Woulff’s bottle is completely filled with water, 
care being taken not to trap any small bubbles 
of air. The tap C is opened knd water is 
forced from A into the pipette D until the 
pipette is full, any small drop of liquid re- 
maining on the jet being wiped off. During 
this procedure the pipette E is empty and not 
in communication with A. When D is full C 
is shut off and the three-way tap opened so 
that water flows from D into E, and when the 
rising liquid surface reaches the mark on the 
capillary stem the three-way tap is closed. 
The standard period for drainage is then 
allowed to elapse and the position of the 
water surface marked on the suction tube of 
the pipette D. 

The rate at which E fills is controlled by a 
constriction at E. The pipette E mixst be filled 
and allowed to empty through its delivery 
jet, i.e. in a dpflnite time, before commencing 
a series of calibrations, and similarly emptied 
in between each pipette calibrated. 

^ Jour. Soc. CJmn. Ind., 1919, xxjcviil. 283 E. 

* Jow* SoG. Glass. Technology, 1918, ii. 216-219. 


A pipette of the same type as those to be 
calibrated and known from gravimetric deter- 
minations to be of the required accuracy is 
, used to cali- 

sj I brate the pi- 

} • petteE. This 

; “ 1 is done by 

filling E from 

the pipette of known accuracy in exactly the 
same way that the apparatus is used in sub- 
sequent calibrations. 

The blank pipettes should be made of 
approximately the same dimensions as the 
standard pipette used to calibrate E, and 
should have jets which give a delivery time 
approximately equal to that of the same 
standard pipette. 

Troubles arising from small traces of grease 
are said to be lessened if dilute acetic acid is 
used in the apparatus instead of water. 

(vii.) Types of Pipettes, ^ 

— By far the most usual ^ ^ s 

form of pipette is that 
shown in the figure ac- 
companying the table 
of dimensions which B 

follows Fig. 21. 


Sometimes a bulb 
is blown in the suc- 
tion tube above the 
graduation mark to 
lessen the risk of 
liquids being drawn 
A up into the mouth. 

\ In some cases 

D pipettes are made 

I with a graduation 

Y mark on the delivery 

tube in addition to 
^ the usual mark above 
Oj) the bulb. When 
11 emptying such 
^ . § pipettes the liquid 

I surface is brought to 
( N £ rest on the lower mark 

A instead of allowing 
the pipette to empty 
JpKlt v ^ right down to the 

3?IG 22 pipettes, 

however, are not in 
common use and the ordinary form is preferable 
in many ways. 

Graduated pipettes will be dealt with after 
burettes, to which they are closely allied, have 
been considered. 

Automatic Pipettes . — The simplest form of 
automatic pipette is the Stas pipette. It is 
similar to the ordinary pipette but has a 
short capillary tube replacing the ordinary 
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long suction tube and a short delivery tube 
also, of narrow bore. Both ends of the pipette 
are drawn out in the form of a jet and ground- 
ofi square. The pipette is filled from below 
by means of a rubber tube until liquid over- 
flows at the top. The overflowing liquid is 
collected in a bowl- shaped glass vessel with 
a hole in the bottom fitted with an india- 
rubber cork through which the top of the 
pipette projects. When the 
pipette is filled the top is closed 
^ by placing one finger over the 
top jet. The rubber tubing is 
removed from the bottom jet 
and any liquid adhering to the 
outside of the jet wiped away, 
j I and then the pipette is allowed 
J to empty by removing the 
N \J finger from the top. 

The pipette is simple in con- 
struction, easy to clean, and 
gives consistent results if care- 
fully used. 

A second type of automatic 
pipette, which also has an 
overflow jet replacing the upper 
graduation mark, is fitted with 

V a two-way tap below the bulb. 
In one position the tap con- 
BiG. 23. nects the bulb with a supply 
bottle for filling and in the other 
with a delivery jet for emptying. The over- 
flow jet projects into an arrangement similar 
to that shown in Tig. 18 to carry away surplus 
liquid when filling. 

The pipette shown in fig. 23 is filled by 
applying suction through the tube A until 
liquid overflows at the jet B. The jet B is 
then closed by pressing a rubber pad 0, which 
covers a hole in the outer tube, against the 
end of the jet. The pipette is emptied by 
releasing the pressure on the rubber pad, 

§ (18) Bttuettes. (i.) Graduations. — All 
burettes accepted for the Class A Tests of 
the National Physical Laboratory or for tests 
at the Bureau of Standards or the Reichsan- 
stalt must have their graduation marks carried 
out as shown in Fig. 24.^ Every tenth line is 
carried completely round the tube and num- 
bered. The shortest graduation marks extend 
half-way round the tube, and the lines midway 
between the numbered marks are intermediate 
in length. The tap should be sealed to the 
burette in such a position that when the 
burette is placed in a stand with the tap in 
the usual position {i.e. so that it is operated 
by the right hand) the ends of the shortest 


^ ^ In addition to illustrating the method of graduat- 
ing, the two photographs also show the effect of using 
the method of screening the liquid surface previously 
described (see p. 789). The photograph on the left 
was taken against a white background. The other 
photograph was taken immediately afterwards on 
the same meniscus and against the same background, 
but with the paper screen in position. 


marks lie on a line running centrally down 
the front of the burette. The graduation 
marks and the numbers then appear as shown 
in Fig. 24, when the burette is viewed from 
the front. 

This method of graduating burettes has met 
with considerable criticism, and it is therefore 
necessary to consider the matter in detail. 

When reading a burette an observer should 
perform three distinct operations, viz. ; 

1. Bring his eye exactly to the level of the 
liquid surface. 

2. Note the reading. 

3. Assure himself that his eye is stiU at the 
right level. 

A good observer performs these operations 
automatically and without conscious analysis 
of his actions. 

With burettes graduated as previously de- 
scribed the above operations can be carried 
out with extreme ease and rapidity. By 
placing his eye so that the front and back 
portions of the line nearest to the liquid 
surface are seen to coincide, the observer at 
once brings his line of vision into the correct 
position. The reading is then noted and a 
final glance at the graduation mark suffices to 
ensure that the eye is still at the correct level. 

Errors due to parallax can thus be practi- 
cally eliminated with the minimum of trouble 
when using burettes graduated in the specified 
manner. Moreover, the feeling of absolute 
certainty on the part of the observer that 
this has been achieved is not to be under- 
estimated. 

A very large number, probably the majority, 
of the burettes manufactured, however, are 
not graduated in the above manner, but simply 
have short graduation marks down the front 
of the tube. Every fifth and tenth line is 
somewhat longer than the rest, but with none 
of the graduation marks is it possible to 
eliminate errors due to parallax in the manner 
described above. 

j In chemical literature and standard text- 
books numerous devices, e.g. floats, attachable 
mirrors, and reading telescopes, burettes with 
silvered backs, burettes with enamelled backs, 
etc. etc., are described for use with burettes 
graduated with short lines only. The object 
of the devices is to obtain increased accuracy 
in reading, and many of them aim at, and 
others are erroneously supposed to achieve, 
the elimination of errors due to parallax. 
The vei^ existence of these devices is a con- 
demnation of the type of burette for which 
they are designed. 

There is only one objection to carrying the 
lines round the tube which can be urged with 
any serious claim to consideration. This is 
that the length of the lines gives the burette 
a confused appearance which is trying to the 
eyes. This is no doubt true if one glances 
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casually at such a burette, but if, as should 
be the case when the burette is in use, one’s 
attention is concentrated on the graduation 
marks in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
liquid surface, no sense of confusion arises, in 
fact quite the reverse. The fact of being able to 
bring the front and back portion of the line near- 
est the liquid surface into coincidence creates 
a sense of certainty rather than confusion. 

The objection raised that the burettes are 
much more difficult to manufacture when the 
lines are carried round 
the tube instead of 
merely being engraved 
on the front is simply 
a question of using 
suitably designed 
dividing engines. 

Dividing engines are 
obtainable which will 
carry out graduations 
in the specified manner 
just as readily as short 
graduation marks. 

Finally, it is not 
without significance 
that in the case of 
flasks and pipettes 
where it is extremely 
easy to carry the line 
completely round the 
tube no one has sug- 
gested that a short 
line on the front only 
would serve equally 
well 

(ii.) Methods of using 
Burettes. — When a 
burette is emptied say 
from the 0 c.o. mark 
to the 50 c.c. mark, 
the volume of liquid 
which is delivered will 
vary with the rate at 
which the burette is 
emf)tied. Again, for 
any given rate of delivery the reading of 
tiio final position of the liquid surface will 
vary with the amount of time which elapses 
between closing the tap and taking the 
reading. This is due to the drainage of 
liquid from the walls causing the liquid surface 
to rise in the tube. 

It is therefore obvious that the actual volume 
of li(iuid delivered by a burette can only be 
in agreement with the volume indicated by 
the burette when definite conditions of use are 
adliered to. 

In order to be in a position to define con- 
ditions of use which will prove satisfactory, 
a necessary preliminary is to obtain exact 
information concerning the effect on the 
volume delivered of altering the delivery 


time ^ and also the effect of drainage in altering 
the burette readings. 

Very valuable information on these points 
has been obtained at the Bureau of Standards, 
to which reference will be made later (see p. 
807). The following account of a recent in- 
vestigation carried out at the National Physical 
Laboratory will serve, by concentrating on a 
particular case, to bring out clearly the great 
variations in the volume of water delivered, 
and in the burette readings obtained, which 
may be obtained by 
varying the condi- 
tions of use. The 
results also indicate 
equally clearly the 
means by which such 
variations may be 
minimised in actual 
use. 

A 50 c.c. burette 
was used for the ex- 
periments, and the 
length of the gradu- 
ated portion from the 
0- c.c. mark to the 
50 c.c. mark was 534 
mm. The first series 
of experiments to be 
described provide 
data relating to the 
drainage of water 
down the walls of the 
burette. 

The burette was of 
the t3rpe for use with 
a jet attached by 
means of an india- 
rubber tube. A series 
of six jets was used, 
and the diameters at 
the outlets were such 
that the times re- 
quired to empty the 
burette from the 
0 c.c. mark to the 
50 c.c. mark were respectively 21 secs., 
40 secs., 73 secs., 115 secs., 161 secs., and 
222 secs. 

The burette was mounted vertically in front 
of a reading telescope provided with a micro- 
meter eyepiece, and so situated that the 
50 c.c. mark on the burette was somewhat 
below the centre of the field of view. The 
burette was allowed to empty freely through 
one of the jets, the outflow being stopped 
when the meniscus was nearly at the 50 c.c. 

^ By the “ delivery time ” or “ time of outflow ” 
of a burette is meant the time occupied by the 
unrestricted outflow (i.e. free delivery with tap 
fully open) of water from the zero mark to the 
lowest graduation mark. By “ drainage time ’* is 
meant the time which elapses between closing the 
tap and the moment of reading the position of the 
liquid surface. 
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mark and therefore in the field of view of 
the telescope. The movable horizontal cross 
wires of the micrometer eyepiece were set on 
the bottom point of the meniscus as soon as 
possible after the outflow was stopped. Suc- 
cessive readings of the position of the meniscus 
were taken over a period of approximately 
half an hour, the readings being taken at 
30-second intervals for the first 8 minutes 
or so, and thereafter somewhat longer inter- 
vals were allowed to elapse between the 
readings. 

The results obtained are shown in the 
accompanying graph {Fig, 25), in which the 



drainage time is plotted horizontally and the 
volume of water drained from the walls is 
plotted vertically. The time given at the end 
of each curve is the time occupied in emptying 
the burette from the 0 c.c. mark to approxi- 
mately the 50 c.c. mark before commencing 
the observations on the drainage recorded on 
the curve. 

The following points may be noted from 
even a casual examination of the curves. 

(1) The total amount of drainage is large, 
and in the early stages the rate of drainage 
is rapid when the delivery time is short. 
For example, for a delivery time of 21 
secs, the total drainage in half an hour 
was 0*23 c.c., and the rate of drainage at 
the end of 3 minutes was about 0*07 c.c. 
in 100 secs. Compare these volumes with 
the National Physical Laboratory tolerance 
in the Class A tests of a 50 c.c. .burette, viz. 

± 0*04 c.c. I 


(2) When the time of delivery is in- 
creased the total amount of drainage and 
the rate of drainage is notably decreased. 
For example, for the delivery times 115 
secs., 161 sees., and 222 secs., corre- 
sponding to the three lowest curves, the 
total drainage in 10 minutes does not exceed 
0*01 C.G. 

(3) Drainage persists for a consider- 
able time. Even at the end of hah an 
hour the curves have not become hori- 
zontal. 

The above points summarise briefly the 
main facts relating to drainage, but before 
considering their bearing on the method of 
using burettes it is necessary to consider the 
effect of variations in delivery time on the 
volume of hquid actually delivered from the 
burette. 

The required information may, however, be 
derived from the curves already given. If 
the observations had been continued until ail 
the curves had become horizontal, then the 
difference between the ordinates of any two 
curves in this region would be the difference 
in the total amount of drainage which had 
taken place in each case. This difference is 
obviously the difference between the total 
amounts of hqtiid left in the burette when 
emptied in the delivery times corresponding 
to the two curves in question. But the 
difference between the amounts of liquid left 
behind in each case is clearly equal to the 
difference in the volume of liquid delivered, 
since the original volume in the burette when 
filled to the 0 c.c. mark was the same in each 
case. 

The curves are sensibly parallel on the 
right-hand side of Fig. 25, and the difference 
in the ordinates at say 1500 secs, drainage 
will be approximately equal to the differences 
when the curves are prolonged until they 
become horizontal. 

Assume that the burette delivered exactly 
50 c.c. in 222 secs. Then if we subtract from 
50 c.c. the volume corresponding to the final 
flistance of the curve for, say, 161 secs, 
delivery time, above the curve for 222 secs, 
delivery time we shall obtain the volume of 
water delivered in 161 secs. Proceeding in 
this way for each of the delivery times given, 
data can be obtained for a curve showing the 
relation between delivery time and volume 
dehvered. 

The curve shown in Fig. 26 was obtained in 
the manner just described. 

At this stage it is obvious that a check 
on the accuracy of the microscope determina- 
tions can be obtained by weighing the quantity 
of water delivered by the burette with jets of 
various diameters. The points indicated by 
crosses are based on such observations, and 
it will be seen that they fall reasonably close 
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to the curve deduced from the microscope 
observations. ^ 

The essential points to notice about Fig, 2C 
are the steepness of the initial portion of the 
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curve and the gentle slope of the latter 
portion. Thus, for example, changing the 
delivery time from 21 secs, to 42 secs, produces 
OT c.c. change in the volume delivered. A 
change from 110 secs, to 220 secs., i.e. the 
same percentage change as before, only pro- 
duces a difference of 6-03 c.c. in the volume 
delivered. A change from 110 secs, to 131 secs., 
i,e. the same absolute change as in the first 
case, produces only 0*01 c.c. difference in the 
volume delivered. 

We may now consider the bearing of the 
above facts on the method of calibrating and 
using burettes. 

In the first case consider the above 60 c.c. 
burette to have been calibrated for a quick 
delivery time, e.g. 21 secs. In calibrating 
the burette the time of delivery would have 
to be rigidly adhered to owing to the changes 
produced in the volume delivered by small 
changes in the delivery time. The magni- 
tude of the changes in volume delivered 
from the 0 c.c, mark to the 50 c.c. mark pro- 
duced in this way may be seen from Fig, 26. 
The slope of this curve in the neighbour- 
hood of 21 secs, corresponds to a change in 
volume of 0*03 c.c. for 5 secs, change in delivery 
time. 

Again, the burette reading would have to 
be taken at some definitely specified time 
after closing the tap, because the rate of 
drainage is rapid. For example, at the end 
of 1 minute drainage time the rate of drainage 
is approximately 0*06 c.c. per minute. 

If, therefore, a burette is calibrated for a 
quick delivery time, rigid conditions of use 

* Actually the burette was found by weighing 
to deliver 40*941 c.c. in 222 seconds. All the values 
found by weighing were increased by (50 - 49*941) c.c. 
to bring them into line with the assumption that 
5b c.c. were delivered in 222 seconds, which was 
made in deducing FigM from Fig, 25. This assump- 
tion, made for the sake of simplicity, and the conse- 
Quent adjustment of the results obtained by weighing, 
in no way affects the validity of any of the conclusions 
drawn from the curves. 


must be specified which cannot be departed 
from without introducing serious errors. 

Next, by way of contrast, let us consider 
the calibration of the above burette for a 
long delivery time, e.g. 222 secs. The delivery 
time may be varied by about 45 secs, without 
changing the volume delivered from the 0 c.c. 
mark to the 50 c.c. mark by more than 0*01 c.c. 
Again, from Fig. 25 it will be seen that the 
amount of drainage which takes place in the 
first ten minutes is such that it would 
produce no visible change in the burette 
reading. 

Hence, suppose a 50 c.c. burette to be 
calibrated for 222 secs, delivery time and no 
drainage time, then when the instrument 
is actually in use these conditions can be 
varied quite appreciably to suit the con- 
venience of the user without affecting the 
accuracy of the results. 

The advantage of burettes calibrated for 
long delivery times is clearly established by 
the above considerations. 

If the delivery is unduly long, however, 
the burette becomes tedious to use. It is 
clearly necessary though, in order to ensure 
satisfactory result, that minimum delivery 
times must be fixed. These minima should 
be as small as is consistent with accuracy in 
order to effect economy of time. 

The Bureau of Standards ® fixed the mini- 
mum delivery times for burettes admitted 'to 
their tests on a thoroughly sound basis. The 
minimum delivery times chosen were such 
that for burettes of customary dimensions 
the maximum drainage from any interval 
emptied which occurs during the first “ two 
minutes after stopping the outflow amounts 
to about 0*05 mm. change in position of the 
water surface. 

The minimum delivery time permitted for 
the 50 c.c. burette used in determining the 
data for Figs. 26 and 26 is 105 secs, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Standards regulations. 
It will bo seen from the figure that the 
above condition as to drainage is amply 
fulfilled in the case of the 50 c.c. interval 
considered. 

The minimum delivery times specified thus 
practically eliminate all errors due to change 
in position of the liquid surface caused by 
drainage, provided that the reading is taken 
any time within a few minutes after the re- 
quired amount of liquid has been run out of 
the burette. This allows a valuable latitude 
to the user without loss of accuracy. 

Fuiiher, with the delivery times specified 
small variations in the time of outflow caused 
by not having the tap fully open when the 
burette is in use are of far less serious conse- 
quence than with burettes calibrated for short 
delivery times. 

® BvU. Bureau of Standards, 1908, iv. 683. 
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The delivery times specified by the Bureau 
of Standai-ds are given below, along with the 
National Physical Laboratory times. 


Length, 

Graduated. 

Bureau of 
at'iudarda. 

N.P.L. 

Class A Tests. 

N.P.L. 

Class B Tests. 

Miuimum 
Time of 
Outflow. 

Maximum 
Time of 
Outflow, 

Minimum 
Time of 
Outflow. 

Maximum 
Time of 
Outflow. 

Minimum 
Time of 
Outflow. 

Maximum 
Time of 
Outflow. 

CIllS. 

secs. 

secs. 

secs 

secs. 

secs. 

secs. 

15 

30 

180 

30 

60 

20 

60 

20 

35 

180 

40 

80 

30 

80 

25 

40 

180 

50 

100 

35 

100 

30 

50 

180 

60 

120 

45 

120 

35 

60 

180 

70 

140 

50 

140 

40 

70 

180 

80 

160 

55 

160 

45 

80 

180 

90 

180 

60 

180 

50 

90 

180 

100 

200 

70 

200 

56 

105 

180 

no 

220 

76 

220 

60 

120 

180 

120 

240 

80 

240 

65 

140 

180 

130 

260 

85 

260 

70 

160 

180 

140 

280 

90 

280 

75 



150 

300 

100 

300 


Note. — ^F or lengths not tabulated, the times 
allowed are those corresponding to the next larger 
tabulated length. 


The minimum times specified by the Bureau 
of Standards and for the National Physical 
Laboratory Class A Tests are practically the 
same. The maximum times differ, but the 
exact value of the maximum is unimportant 
provided it is not so large as to make the 
burette too tedious in use. 

The minimum times fixed for the N.P.L. 
Class B Tests are approximately 30 per cent 
less than the corresponding minima for the 
Class A Tests. This is rendered possible 
because a less high degree of accuracy is 
aimed at in the Class B Tests. 

The delivery times given above are longer 
than those in general use. One reason for this 
is that the official German regulations specify 
much shorter times. The times specified are : 


Length of 
Graduated Portion. 

Minimum 
Time of 
Outflow. 

Maximum 
Time of 
Outflow. 

Greater than 

But not 
greater than 

mm. 

mm. 

secs. 

secs. 


200 

25 

36 , 

200 

350 

36 

45 

350 

500 

45 

65 

500 

700 

65 

70 

700 

1000 

70 

90 


It will be seen that in general the maximum 
German outflow times are less than even the 
N.P.L. Class B minimum times. 

Standard German burettes are tested for 
the above delivery times, and allowance is 
made for 30 secs, drainage. Corrections are 


certified to 0-01 c.c. If the conditions of test 
are strictly adhered to, these values may be 
repeated. Small variations in the conditions, 
such as are practically bound to occur when 
the burettes are in use, introduce errors not 
only in excess of the degree of accuracy to 
which corrections are certified, but in excess 
of the total error tolerated. For example, a 
delivery time of 55 secs, would be considered 
satisfactory for the 50 c.c. burette to which 
Figs. 25 and 26 relate. Yet this burette 
delivers the following amounts in excess of 
the volume delivered in 55 secs. ; 

For 70 secs, dehvery time 0-02 c.c. 

„ 90 „ „ „ 0-04 c.c. 

In addition to this the rate of drainage is 
by no means negligible for the minimum 
times of outflow permitted by the German 
regulations. 

This official sanction of short delivery 
times combined with the fact that the un- 
certainties attending the use of such burettes 
are not generally recognised has led to the 
general use of burettes with quick delivery 
times, the delivery times being in many 
cases considerably less than even the specified 
German minimum. A more general use of 
burettes with longer delivery times would be 
a desirable reform. 

The exact method of test adopted at the 
N.P.L. for burettes is given in the following 
section. By virtue of the length of delivery 
time specified the only demand made on the 
user in order that the values found in the 
test may be reproduced in actual use is that 
when emptying the burette the tap should 
be kept fully open. Even small quantities 
at a time may be emptied by sharply turning 
the tap fully on and then off again. With 
Class A burettes the sum of the volumes 
obtained by emptying a given interval in 
successive stages differs only slightly from 
the volume delivered when the whole interval 
is emptied at once, provided the above 
condition is fulfilled. 

It is, of course, not feasible to keep the tap 
fully open when nearing the end point of a 
titration. The last c.c. or so must be added 
slowly. In effect, however, this simply 
amounts to a small increase in the drainage 
time which has been shown not to introduce 
serious errors. Moreover, a similar Condition 
exists in the method of test (see (iii.)), as the 
rate of outflow is reduced when the water 
surface is about 1 cm. from the mark to be 
tested in order to control the motion of the 
meniscus and obtain an accurate setting on 
the mark to be tested. 

The final reading of the burette may be 
taken at the user’s convenience within a 
reasonable time after the required volume 
has been delivered. For reasons given pr^ 
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viously it is unnecessary to observe a definite 
drainage time. 

If readings other than the 0 c.c. mark are 
taken as the initial reading no serious errors 
are introduced. 

(iii.) Testing of Burettes, — The following 
account of the regulations governing the 
testing of burettes at the National Physical 
Laboratory is based on the test pamphlet 
previously referred to. 

The only burettes admitted to the Class A 
teats are those with a tap permanently sealed 
to the instrument and graduated as shown 
in Fig, 24. In addition to these, however, 
burettes with short lines, burettes for use 
with detachable jets, and also “ enamel 
back ” burettes are admitted to the Class B 
tests. 

The time of outflow must be marked on the 
tubes of all burettes, and the actual time of 
outflow must be within the limits, which 
have already been given in (ii.). Further, 
the marked time of outflow must not differ 
from the actual time of outflow by more than 
the amounts given in the following table : 


Marked Time of 
Outflow. 

Maximum Difference allowed 
between the Marked Time of 
Outflow and the Actual 
Time of Outflow. 

secs. 

+sec8. 

60 

4 

100 

8 

160 

12 

200 

16 

300 

20 


The above provision enables a damaged 
delivery jet to be replaced by one giving the 
same delivery time and consequently delivering 
the same volumes of liquids. The method of 
test adopted is as follows : 

Burettes are clamped vertically for test, 
and 'filled with water to a short distance 
above the zero mark. Water is then slowly 
run out until the meniscus is exactly on the 
zero mark. The drop adhering to the tip 
is then removed by bringing the tip into 
contact with the inside of a glass beaker. The 
instrument is then allowed to deliver freely, 
i.e. with the stopcock fully open, into a clean 
weighed vessel It is n^essary, however, to 
arrest the full flow of liquid in time to obtain 
control over the final movement of the water 
surface and to bring the meniscus to rest 
accurately on the line to be tested. Th"' 
instrument is therefore aJlowed to deliver 
fireely until the water surface is approxi- 
mately I cm, from the line to be ^ted. 
The rate of outflow is then reduced and 
the motion of the water surface brought under 
control so that an accurate setting can be 
made on the line in question. No period 
of waiting for drainage is allowed. The drop 


adhering to the tip after the setting ha-s been 
made is removed by bringing the side of the 
receiving vessel into contact with the tip. 

The zero mark is always taken as the starting- 
point of the intervals tested. 

The volume of the water delivered in the 
above manner is determined by weighing, 
using the counterpoise method previously 
described in detail in connection with flasks. 

The tolerances allowed are : 


Total 

Capacity. 

Maximum Error allowed at any 
Point and also Maximum 
Difference allowed between the 
Errors at any Two Points. 


Class A. 

Class B. 

c.c. 

+ C.C.S. 

+ C.C.S. 

2 

0*01 

0-015 

10 

0-02 

0-035 

30 

0*03 

0-05 

50 

0-04 

0-07 

75 

0-06 

0-10 

100 

0-08 

0-14 

200 

0*16 

0-25 


Volumetric methods of testing burettes are 
not employed at the National Physical 
Laboratory or any of the similar institutions 
in other countries. Such methods, e.g. that 
of Ostwald, which is very frequently quoted, 
are not to be relied upon to the same extent 
as gravimetric methods. In the latter the 
conditions are strictly comparable with those 
existing when the burette is in use. With 
volumetric methods the conditions, particu- 
larly the time of outflow, the importance of 
which has been shown previously, may depart 
■widely from those under which the burette is 
used. 

§(19) Geaduated Pipettes. — Graduated 
pipettes consist of a glass tube drawn out to 
a delivery jet at the bottom and open at the 
top. The internal diameter at the top is such 
that the pipette can be easily closed and the 
outflow of liquid controlled by pressing one 
finger on the top of the pipette. 

The pipettes are graduated in cubic centi- 
metres and fractions of a cubic centimetre 
as in the case of burettes. In some cases 
the pipettes are arranged to deliver their 
total capacity when emptied down to the 
jet, and in others the lowest graduation 
mark is some distance above the jet. The 
mod© of graduation shown for burettes in 
Fig. 24 is well adapted for graduated pipettes 
also. 

The same considerations as to delivery 
time and drainage time apply to graduated 
pipettes as have been dealt with in the case 
of burettes. The same tolerances on capacity 
and regulations as to delivery time are em- 
ployed at the National Physical Laboratory 
for graduated pipettes as for burettes. It 
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is specified, however, that the graduated 
portion must not exceed 35 cm, in length. 
This provision is to exclude graduated pipettes 
which, being unduly long, are difficult to 
manipulate. 

There is not such complete control in the 
manipulation of graduated pipettes as in the 
case of burettes. They are mainly useful in 
cases where variable volumes of liquid have 
to be measured to a somewhat less high degree 
o| accuracy than is usually demanded of 
burettes of the same capacity. Graduated 
pipettes of small total capacity, e.g. 1 c.c. or 
less, are more frequently used than ones of 
larger capacity. 

§ (20) Graduated Measuring Glasses.— 
Graduated measuring glaisses, both cylindrical 
and conical, are extensively used for measuring 
volumes of liquid rapidly and to a moderate 
degree of accuracy. 

Conical measures are mostly graduated in 
terms of imperial units, viz. fluid ounces, etc., 
and cylindrical ones are more frequently 
graduated in terms of metric units. Cylindrical 
measures are the more reliable because the 
regularity in diameter gives them a uniformly 
spaced scale which can be calibrated and read 
more accurately than the contracted scale of 
a conical measure. 

The internal diameter of cylindrical measures, 
particularly when they are mould blown, is 
liable to considerable variation near the base 
of the instruments. For this reason it is 
recommended by the National Physical Labor- 
atory that the graduations should be omitted 
from the bottom portions of the cylinders for 
a length corresponding to one-tenth of the 
total capacity. 

Graduated measures should stand firmly 
when placed on a level table, and the Bureau 
of Standards also require that the base must 
be of such a size that the measures will stand 
on a plane inclined at 15° to the horizontal. 

Graduated measures are calibrated in some 
cases for “ content ” and in others for “ de- 
livery,*’ and should bear an inscription in- 
dicating the method of use for which they are 
intended. 

When calibrated for “ content ” cylinders 
may be tested by weighing the water which 
they contain when filled to the graduation 
mark to be tested, or by filling them from a 
carefully calibrated delivery apparatus similar 
to those described -in connection with flasks. 

Measures calibrated for “ delivery ” are pro- 
vided with lips, and in testing are emptied by 
gradually inchning them, until, when the con- 
tinuous stream of liquid has ceased, they are 
nearly vertical. In this position they are 
allowed to drain for half a minute, and the 
lip is then stroked against the inside of the 
receiving vessel to remove any drop of water 
adhering to the lip. 


The tolerances allow^ed by the National 
Physical Laboratory are given in the table 
below, only cylinders graduated for “ content ” 
being admitted to the Class A tests. In the 
case of cylinders submitted for the Class A 
tests the graduation marks must be carried 
round the tube as described previously in the 
case of burettes intended for the Class A tests. 


Total 

Maximum Error allowed at any 
Point and also Maximum Difference 
allowed between the Errors at any 
Two Points. 

Capacity. 

Class A. 

Class B. 


For Content. 

For Content. 

For Delivery. 

c.c. 

+ C.C. 

+ C.C. 

+ C.C. 

6 

0*04 

0-06 

0-08 

10 

0-06 

0-10 

0-12 

26 

O'lO 

0*16 

0-20 

60 

0-15 

0*25 

0*30 

100 

0-25 

0-40 

0*60 

250 

0>50 

0-8 

DO 

500 

10 

1*5 

2-0 

1000 

L5 

2-5 

3-0 

2000 

2-5 

4-0 

5*0 


The report, of the committee on the stand- 
ardisation of laboratory glassware ^ gives the 
following as suitable dimensions for graduated 
cylinders : 


Capacity. 

Diameter. 

Height 

Overall, 

stoppered. 

Height 
Overall, Un- 
stoppered. 

Diameter 
of Foot. 

C.C. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

tarn. 

6 

13 


110 

35 

10 

15 


126 

36 

26 

20 

200 

200 

46 

50 

24 

240 

200 

60 

100 

31 

290 

240 

60 

260 

41 

380 

330 

75 

500 

62 

480 

380 

96 

1000 

67 

610 

440 

116 

2000 

82 

610 

600 

130 


§ (21) Standard Brass Measures. — The 
Board of Trade have standard measures of 
capacity constructed of brass. They are very 
solidly made cylinders provided with stout 
handles. The base of the cylinder is closed and 
finished off parallel to the top, so that wffien the 
measure stands on a level surface the top of the 
measure is horizontal. The volume contained 
by the measure is determined by means of a 
glass ‘Lstrike.” This is a glass plate with a 
small hole in the centre. To obtain an exact 
quantity of water in the measure it is filled 
until the water surface is slightly above the 
level of the rim, the liquid being prevented 
from overflowing by the action of surface 
tension. The glass “strike” is then firmly 
pressed on one edge of the measure, and 
» Jour, Soc, Ohm, Ind., 1919, xxxvill. m K. 
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pushed across the top, thus sweeping away 
the excess of water in front of it, until, when 
the strike is in the position shown in Fig. 27, 
the measure is exactly full of water. 




m 





Fig. 27. 



§ ^.22) Measurements of Volumes of 
Gases. — Tn scientific work the measurement 
of volumes of gases mainly arises in connection 
with the analysis of gases, and in the analysis 
of substances by measuring the quantity of 
gas evolved when a known weight of the 
substance is made to undergo a suitable 
chemical reaction. 

A large variety of different types of apparatus 
have been designed for particular purposes, 
but it is beyond the scope of the present work 
to deal with these in detail. We shall confine 
ourselves solely to the actual measurement of 
volumes of gases, leaving the reader to refer 
to such books as those quoted below ^ for full 
information as to the manipulation of the 
various typos of apparatus and the particular 
operations to which they are adapted. 

For most purposes it is sufficient to assume 
that gases obey the well-known law 

T, • 

Owing to the large variation which takes 
place in the volume of a given mass of gas 
with change of pressure and temperature, it is 
necessary to state in conjunction with the 
volume of a gas the particular pressure and 
temperature for which the given volume is 
correct. In many cases it is desirable to 
reduce the observed volume of a gas to the 
volume which the gas would occupy under 
standard conditions of temperature and press- 
ure, viz. a temperature of 0° C. and a 
pressure equal to that of 760 mm. of 
mercury at 0° C. and under standard gravity. 
Hence tables have been prepared to facilitate 
this reduction, which may be found in many 
books of physical and chemical tables.'^ 

There are two distinct methods of measuring 
the volume of a gas, viz, : 

(i.) Observing the volume in a graduated 
vessel, the temperature and pressure being 
noted but remaining practically constant 
throughout a series of observations, 

(il) , Observing the pressure exerted by a gas 
when it occupies a space of known volume. In 
this esas© also the temperature must be noted, 

^ See such books as Stud^ of Oases, by T)r. M. W. 
Travers: Methods of Gas Ancuysis, by Dr. W. Hempol; 
and Methods of Air Analysis, by Dr. J . S. Haldane, etc. 

* ** Smithsonian Tables/’ etc. A convenient 

form of table is that compiled by Dr, 0. Barr and 
given in The Cherny's Year Mook, 1920 edition. 


The simplest form of apparatus for measuring 
volumes of gases in the first manner consists 
of two cyL’ndrical glass tul)es connected to- 
gether at the bottom by means of a length 
of india-rubber pressure tubing. One tube is 
graduated and closed at the top by means of 
a tap, and the other is open at the top. 
Mercury fills a portion of the apparatus, and 
by raising the open tube and opening the tap 
of the graduated one the latter can be com- 
pletely filled with mercury. The gas to be 
measured is drawn in through the tap by 
lowering the open tube, and, on closing the 
tap, the volume of gas enclosed is read off 
after first adjusting the 
height of the open tube, so 
that the mercury surfaces in 
each tube are at the same 
level. The pressure of the 
gas is then equal to the pre- 
vailing barometric pressure. 

More accurate results are 
obtained if the open tube 
remains fixed in position and 
the mercury levels are ad- 
justed by means of a mercury 
reservoir connected as shown 
in Fig. 28. The gas burette 
A and the pressure tube B 
can then be enclosed in a 
water-bath and so maintained 
at a uniform temperature. 

If the tubes A and B are 
of the same internal diameter 
no correction is required for 
the capillary action at the 
mercury surfaces in the two 
tubes. If the tubes are ot 
different diameters a suitable 
correction must be applied. 

The apparatus just described can obviously 
be used for making measurements by the 
second method if the mercury surface is always 
brought to the same mark on the tube A. 
The difference in level of the mercury surfaces 
is -then measured to obtain the difference 
between the pressure of the enclosed gas and 
that of the atmosphere. 

It is more usual, though, when using the 
second method to arrange that the tube B 
acts as a barometer, i.e. has a vacuum above 
the mercury surface. The top of B is made 
so that it can be closed, e.g. by means of a 
ground-in stopper with a mercury seal. The 
mercury reservoir is raised, both A and B 
being open at the top, until B is completely 
filled with mercury. The top of the tube B 
is then closed, and on lowering the mercury 
reservoir the mercury level falls in B, leaving 
a vacuum above the mercu^ surface. 

The gas to be measured is drawn into A by 
lowering the mercury reservoir, A being 
initially full of mercury. The tap at the top 



Fig. 28. 
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of the gas burette is then closed and the 
mercury reservoir adjusted until the mercury 
surface in A stands at the selected mark. The 
difference in level of the mercury surfaces in 
A and B then gives directly the pressure of 
the gas enclosed in A. 

When using the above “ constant volume ’’ 
method the graduated tube A may conveniently 
be replaced by a bulb of convenient capacity 
sealed to a capillary tube carrying a gradua- 
tion mark on which the mercury surface is 
always set when making a measurement. 
Another alternative is to use a cylindrical 
bulb which has small pieces of opaque glass 
sealed to the inside and bent downwards so 
that the tip, which is drawn out to a point, 
is vertical Several such indicators may be 
placed at different heights within the bulb. 
When making a measurement the mercury 
surface is adjusted until the point chosen as 
the reference mark coincides with its image 
in the mercury surface. 

The necessity for making observations of 
temperature and pressure may be eliminated 
if absolute volumes are 
not required, but merely 
a series of volumes which 
are comparable with each 
other, e.g, in determining 
the percentage composi- 
tion of a gas it is 
sufficient to know that 
the measured volumes of 
the constituents are in 
the same ratio that they 
would bear to each other 
if reduced to standard 
R ) conditions. Observations 
Y temperature and press- 
f ure may in such cases 
be avoided by the use 
of a compensating bulb, 
the principle of which is 
shown in Fig. 29. The 
tube A contains air and 
is connected to one limb 
of a manometer M, the 
other limb of which is 
connected to the tap 
at the top of the gas 
p burette B. Before read- 
ing the volume of gas 
Fig. 29. in B the height of the 

mercury reservoir R is 
adjusted so that the mercury surfaces in 
the manometer occupy definite positions de- 
fined by lines engraved on the manometer 
tube. The volume of air enclosed in A is 
thus kept constant, even though the tempera- 
ture of the water- bath and the pressure of the 
atmosphere may vary. The gas in B is always 
under the same conditions as to temperature 
and pressure, when readings are being taken, 


as the air enclosed in A. Since, however, the 
conditions of temperature and pressure are 
always such that the air in A occupies a con- 
stant volume, then it follows that the volumes 
measured in B on different occasions are strictly 
comparable, without applying any correction 
for temperature or pressure. 

Obviously, ff the quantity of air in A is 
adjusted initially so that the mercury levels 
in the manometer are opposite the lines on 
the manometer tube when the ah in A is at 
0° C. and under a pressure of 760 mm., then 
the volumes subsequently read off in B will 
be automatically corrected to these standard 
conditions. 

A compensating bulb is employed in Dr. 
Haldane’s apparatus, the potash absorption 
pipette being constructed in such a way as to 
serve also as the manometer of the compensat- 
ing tube. 

In cases where the gases to be measured are 
not dry it is important to ensure that they 
shall be saturated with water vapour when 
taking measurements of their volume. Correc- 
tions can then be applied by using the known 
values of the vapour pressure of water at 
various temperatures. Saturation is ensured 
by placing a small quantity of water above 
the mercury surface in the gas burette. In 
such cases if a compensating bulb is employed 
this should also contain sufficient water to 
ensure saturation of the enclosed air. Similarly 
a small quantity of water may with advantage 
be placed above the mercury surface in the 
barometer tube of “ constant volume ” ap- 
paratus. 

§ (23) Calibration of Gas Bxtrittes.— Gas 
burettes are calibrated before assembling them 
in the complete apparatus. A two-way tap is 
sealed to the lower end of the burette. With 
the tap in one position the burette can be 
filled with mercury from a conveniently placed 
reservoir. By turning the tap into its other 
communicating position mercury can be run 
from the burette. A volume of mercury cor- 
responding to the interval to be veiified is run 
out from the gas burette in the above manner, 
and weighed, the temperature of the mercury 
being also noted. Tables for calculating the 
volume of the mercury from the observed 
weight have been given previously (see Table 
C, p. 786). 

It is important that the tap for delivering 
the mercury from the burette should be sealed 
directly to the bottom of the gas burette. 
The use of rubber connections should be 
avoided, as they afe liable to lead to 
uncertainties owing to the expansion of 
the india-rubber under the pressure of the 
mercury. 

Gasholders, — The mei^ods of measure- 
ment hitherto considered apply only to com- 
paratively small volumes of gas. Where large 
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quantities of gas have to be meastired a useful 
form of apparatus is that shown diagrammatic- 
ally in Fig, 30. The apparatus is constructed 
on the principle of the gasometer. In order to 
drive gas out of the holder A the weight W 
is adjusted so that the holder descends. The 
amount of gas expelled is determined by 
reading the difference between initial and 
final readings of the scale S 
against a fixed point P. The 
scale S may be calibrated by 
successive transferences of a 
known volume of air from a 
standard of convenient size, 
e,g. one cubic foot. Such a 
standard is shown, again 
diagrammatically, in Fig. 31. 
The end A is in communica- 
tion with a water reservoir 
which can be raised or 
lowered, and the end B may 
be put into communication 
either with the gasholder or 
the atmosphere. The vessel 
is filled with water to a 
fixed point C by raising the 
reservoir, B being in com- 
munication with the atmo- 
sphere. The reservoir is then 
lowered until the water sur- 
face is at a second fixed point D. The gas- 
holder is next connected to B and the 
reservoir raised until the water surface is again 
at C, thus transferring an exact volume of air 
to the gasholder. This process is repeated 
until the holder is completely calibrated 
throughout the length of the scale S. The 
pressure inside the gasholder must of course 
be atmospheric during the calibration. 

When using the gasholder to deliver meas- 
ured volumes of gas it is often necessary to 
maintain the pressure constant inside the 
holder during the whole of the time during 
which gas is being expelled. With the ap- 
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paratus as shown in Fig. 30 the pressure 
would vary as the holder descended owing to 
the increased immersion of the walls of the 
holder in the water contained in the outer 
vessel. 

A simple way of maintaining a constant 
pressure is to hang a chain from a wheel 
concentric with the one showm in the figure 
and rotating with it. The chain 
is arranged to uncoil as the holder 
ascends and to wind on the wheel 
when the holder descends. By 
choosing a suitable diameter of 
wheel and weight of chain the 
change in pressure due to varia- 
tion in the amount of the 
holder immersed may be counter- 
balanced, 

A constant pressure may also 
be obtained by hanging a 
coimterpoise weight from a cord 
which lies in a groove on the 
outside of a curved plate fixed to 
the axle of the wheel. The shape 
of the plate is such that as the 
holder descends the counterpoise 
weight acts at a less distance 
from the axis of rotation of the 
wheel. The shape of the curve and the mass of 
the counterpoise weight are adjusted to com- 
pensate for the variable immersion of the 
holder. 

Gasholders constructed on the principle of 
described, and fitted with suitable compensat- 
ing devices on the lines indicated, are used in 
the testing of gas meters. y. s. 


A 

Fig, 31. 


Volume Mbasxjring Meters, Automatic. 
See “ Meters,” § (32). 

Volumetric Glassware. See “ Volume, 
Measurements of,” § (9). 
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WATCHES AND CHRONOMETEBS, 
RATING OF 

§ (1) Historical. — The rating, or determina- 
tion of daily rate, of ships’ chronometers has 
be^ carried out at Greenwich, on behalf of 
the Admiralty, for a very long period, but it 
is only since 1S84 that any regular system 
of the examination of pocket watches for 
manufacturers or for the public has been in 
eidstenoe in this country. 

For many years previous to this date the 
Swiss and French watch manufacturers had 
the advantage of being able to secure regular 
tests of their watches at the Besan^on, Neu- 


chatel, and Geneva Observatories, and there 
is no doubt that this facility has largely con- 
tributed to the steady advance in performance 
of Swiss watches. 

In 1884 the Kew Committee of the Royal 
Society began the testing of watches at Kew 
Observatory, the trials being based upon the 
Swiss systems, and it continued to be carried 
out there till 1912, when it was transferred 
to the National Physical Laboratory at 
Teddington, where increased facilities and 
improved apparatus were provided. 

§ (2) The Testing Equipment. — The tests 
are carried out in three rooms, each about 
10 ft. by 8 ft., in the basement of Bushy 
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House, where the diurnal range of temperature 
is comparatively small, the rooms being known 
as cold,” “ middle temperature,” and “ hot.” 

The “ cold ” room is mainly occupied by a 
large wooden-eased “ refrigerator ” lagged 
throughout with flake charcoal, and divided 
by zinc linings and air-spaces into three 
compartments, the two exterior ones contain- 
ing blocks of ice on grids with necessary 
drainage. The middle one, furnished with 
sliding trays, is for the chronometers under 
trial. The temperature is maintained at about 
45® F. This chamber also contains dishes of 
potassic chloride to absorb the moisture, and 
maximum and minimum thermometer for the 
registration of temperature changes. 

Below this is a small steel safe, similarly 
fitted up, where pocket watches are kept 
at a temperature of 42° F. 

The “ middle temperature ” room is also 
fitted with shelves for chronometers, and a 
steel safe for the watches, and is maintained 
at a temperature of about 70° F. by means of 
three electric radiator lamps contrqlled by a 
sensitive thermostat and relay, the tempera- 
ture being recorded on a thermograph. 

The “ hot ” room is on similar lines ; the 
temperature, about 95° F., is obtained by 
means of a Fletcher hot-air gas stove, the 
supply of gas being controlled by a toluene 
thermostat, and a record of the temperature 
changes recorded by the thermograph. The 
range of 50° F. between the “cold” and 
“ hot ” rooms is sufficient for all ordinary 
“ rating ” purposes. 

The standard mean-time clock with which 
all comparisons are usually made is bolted to 
the substantial wall of the “ middle tempera- 
ture ” room. The clock is of the “ dead- 
beat ” (or Graham) type of escapement, with 
high numbered pinions and jewelled in sapphire 
throughout. It is weight-driven, the weight 
falling in a separate channel, and is furnished 
with a Riefler pendulum — invar rod with a 
brass lenticular bob — a syphon barometer and 
thermometer. The whole is rigidly fixed in 
an iron air-tight case, with a stout plate-glass 
front. The pressure is normally kept at about 
27 inches, any alteration of clock rate required 
being effected by slightly increasing or de- 
creasing the pressure. 

The dead-beat clock by French, London, 
which was the standard clock at Kew Observa- 
tory, is also bolted to the same wall, and serves 
as a subsidiary reference clock. 

Both clocks are furnished with a delicate 
electric contact which consists of a phosphor- 
bronze wire bent in the form of a semicircle 
and attached to the bottom of the invar rod 
of the pendulum. To the two horns of this 
a strip of platinum foil is fixed in tension. 
The system is pivoted and moves very easily 
and lightly in a vertical plane, the amount of 


drop being controlled by a detent. Below it 
a ‘‘gold” balance-wheel, finely pivoted and 
revolving freely and delicately, is fixed on 
a small adjustable carriage. As the thin 
platinum strip is carried to and fro by the 
pendulum it rubs very lightly over a small 
segment of the balance-wheel, thus making 
a contact of which the duration and intensity 
can be closely adjusted. 

As a check upon the small daily rate of the 
clock a time-signal is received daily from 
Greenwich through the G.P.O. at 10 a.m., 
and recorded direct on a Morse recorder.^ 

In addition to the Greenwich signals, a 
small “ wireless ” receiving set is also installed 
to receive the “ wireless ” time-signals from 
the Paris Observatory, and by means of a 
six-valve radio-frequency amplifier these signals 
can be recorded upon the Morse recorder in 
the same way as the Greenwich signals. 

§ (3) Methou of Compaeison. — Having re- 
ceived the time-signals and determined the 
small error of the reference clock, the daily 
comparison between the various timepieces 
under trial and the clock can be made. 

This comparison can be carried out in 
several ways, and different observatories and 
testing laboratories adopt differing methods, 
but those most generally employed are : 

(i.) By eye and ear comparison. 

(ii.) By photographic comparison. 

(iii.) By chronographic comparison. 

(i.) The first method is often adopted where 
a large number of comparisons have to be 
made, and where a very high degree of accuracy 
is not aimed at. 

(ii.) The “photographic” method is theoretic- 
ally the most satisfactory, as by it the personal 
element is eliminated, since the clock face 
and the dials of the watches to be compared 
are all brought into the field of the camera 
and exposed simultaneously. The method, 
however, is not very largely used, as photo- 
graphic troubles and failures are not un- 
known, and also some time must necessarily 
elapse before the final positives are ready for 
examination. 

(iii.) The “ chronographic ” system is the 
one most generally in use in observatories, and 
by it the seconds marks of the standard 
clock and the corresponding time marks of 
the watches, etc., under trial are clearly defined 
on a paper sheet, and can be readily tabulated 
or read off. 

The chronograph employed at the N.P.L., 
designed by Mr. J. E. Sears, Junr., Superin- 
tendent of the Metrology Division, consists of 

^ These signals are sent hourly from the Royal 
Observatory to the G.P.O. , London, and thence 
distributed by means of the “chronopher" to the 
London district at each hour and to country district 
at ten hours and thirteen hours, the ten hours* one 
having the largest distribution. < 
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a drum 50 cm. long and 60 cm. in circum- 
ference, which is driven by a motor through 
worm-reduction gearing, at a uniform speed 
of two revolutions per minute, the motor 
itself running at 1800 r.p.m. The speed of 
the motor is controlled by a fairly heavy fly- 
wheel, on the face of which a small inertia 
bob is mounted at the end of a spring arm. 
As the speed rises this bob swings out, and 
eventually makes contact against a stop, thus 
short-circuiting a small resistance in the field 
of the motor, which accordingly tends to 
slow up until the contact is again released. 
The spring is so adjusted that at the required 
speed the contact is being continually made 
and broken. The control is in principle, 
though not in design, essentially similar to 
that described by von Helmholtz. In order 
to record the time there are two pointed 
tappers mounted together on a small carriage 
which traverses parallel to the axis of the' 
drum through a distance of 4 mm. per revolu- 
tion. These tappers strike through a red and 
black typewriter ribbon, and are actuated by 
means of relays, the one from the standard 
clock, and the other by the observer, through 
a tapping key. The chart is thus covered 
with a series of red dots at 2 cm. intervals, 
representing the seconds of the standard clock, 
while interspersed between these are black 



Fig. 1. 


dots representing the times registered by the 
various movements under observation (see 
Fig. 1), 

where A is the drum, driven by 

B the motor, and controlled through 
C the controller ; 

B is the lead-screw, carrying forward 
E the carriage for the pointed tappers, 
,F typewriter ribbon. ’ 

The comparison is made when the seconds 
hand of tlie chronometer or watch lies exactly 
ov(n' the fifth, tw'enty-fifth, and forty-fifth 
scMionds line on the dial. These three posi- 
tions are thus symmetrically arranged round 
the dial 


The mean of the three comparisons is taken 
(to the nearest 0*01 second), thus reducmg the 
chance of observational error, and eliminating 
any effect due either to eccentricity of the 
seconds wheel or irregular dividing of the 
dial. 

§ (4) Duration of Trials. — The trial for 
marine or ships’ chronometers is divided in 
five periods as below : 


10 daily rates at 

a temperature of 70° F. 

10 

45° 

10 

, „ 70° 

10 

, » 95° 

10 

, „ 70° 


Ships’ chronometers are always used in the 
dial up or horizontal position, and are care- 
fully swung and suspended in gimbals for 
this purpose. 

Hence with these instruments the tests are 
carried out in the horizontal, dial up, position, 
and the trial has reference only to variatioTi 
of the daily rate, and to alterations of daily 
rate due to the, changes of temperature, and 
not to positional errors. 

Unlike marine chronometers, the pocket 
watch is liable to be used in several positions, 
the commonest being (i.) “ horizontally,” 
out of pocket, with the dial either up or 
down, and (ii.) “vertically,” with the pendant 
or winding knob approximately upright 
in pocket use. Hence, in addition to being 
timed and adjusted for steadiness of daily 
rate, and for alteration of rate with change 
of temperature, a high-class watch has also 
to be adjusted to have its rates as equal as 
possible in all the positions in w'hich it is 
normally placed. 

The trials for watches therefore include 
tests for positional adjustments. 


There are two classes of trials, known as class A 
and class B, designed to meet both the highest 
grade and those of a more ordinary type of move- 
ment. .The class A, which has always had the largest 
number of entries, is divided into 8 sections as 
below : 


(1) 5 daily rates, in vertical position, with pendant 
up, at 67°. 


( 2 ) 

Do. 

in vertical position, with pendant 
right, at 67°. 

( 3 ) 

Do. 

in vertical position, with pendant 
left, at 67°. 

( 4 ) 

Do. 

in horizontal position, dial up, 
at 42°. 

( 5 ) 

Do. 

in horizontal position, dial up, 
at 67°. 

( 6 ) 

Do. 

in horizontal position, dial up, 
at 92°. 

( 7 ) 

Do. 

in horizontal position, dial down, 
at 67°. 

(8) As 

No. 1, 

5 daily rates, in vertical position, 
pendant up, at 67°. 
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The class B test, intended for a less highly finished 
watch, embraces 3 sections as below. 

(1) 14 daily rates, in vertical position, pendant up, 

at 67°. 

(2) Bo. horizontal position, dial up, at 67°. 

(3) 1 daily rate, dial up, at temperatures of 42°, 67°, 

92°. 

Marks. — ^In order to readily ascertain the relative 
performance of the class A watches, a system of 
marks is in use, based upon the scale 0 — 100. 

Under this scheme the absolutely perfect watch 
would receive 100 marks, and lesser degrees of 
excellence are marked accordingly. 

The 100 marks awarded to the theoretically perfect 
watch would be made up as follows ; 

40 for a complete absence of any variation of the 
daily rate. 

40 for absolute freedom from change of rate with 
change of position. 

20 for perfect compensation for effects of temperature 
changes. 

Of course, the 100 will never be reached, but 
steadily and persistently the degree of performance 
has improved, until in 1920 the wonderful total of 
96*9 was obtained. 

For the past 10 years the highest number of marks 
awarded has been : 


1910 , . 

. 93-2 

1915 . . 

. 96*7 

1911 . . 

. 94-8 

1916 . . 

. 95-2 

1912 . . 

. 96-1 

1917 . . 

. 96-2 

1913 . . 

. 95-0 

1918-19 . 

. 95-5 

1914 . . 

. 94-0 

1919-20 . 

. 96-9 


B. G. 0. 


Water, Deksity of, in grammes per milli- 
litre, tabulated. See “ Balances,’* Table 

n. 

Water Meters. Sec “ Meters,” § (27), etc. 

Watbr-vapoitr (see also “ Air, Moist ”) : 

Addition of, to the atmosphere. See 
“Humidity,” II. § (14). See also 
“ Vapour Pressure.” 

Density and pressure of, for saturation. 
See “Atmosphere, Thermodynamics 
of the,” § (2), Table I 

Effect of, on hygroscopic substances. See 
“ Humidity,” II § (13). 

In the atmosphere : 

Absorption of terrestrial and solar radia- 
tion by. See “ Atmosphere, Thermo- 
dynamics of the,” § (10). 

Amount of, calculated from upper air 
temperatures. See ibid, § (12). 

Distribution of, in the upper air. See 
ibid. § (5), Fig. 8. 

Distribution of, over the globe. See ibid. 
§§ (3), (10) ; Fig. 5. 

Effect of, on lapse-rate of temperature. 
See ibid. § (6). 


Variation of, with height. See ibid. § (11). 
See also “ Atmosphere, Physics of,” 
§( 6 ). 

See also “ Humidity,” II. § (15). 

Latent heat of. See “ Atmosphere, Thermo- 
dynamics of the,” § (2). For de- 
terminations of, see “Latent Heat,” 
VoL I. 

Measurement of : 

Dew-point hygrometers. See “Humid- 
Hy,” II. §§ (1).(3). 

Gravimetric method. See ibid. II. § (12). 
Hair hygrometer. See ibid. II. § (10). 
Volumetric method : 

Shaw’s apparatus. See ibid. II. § (13) 
(i.). 

TyndaU’s apparatus. See ibid. II. 
§ (13) (ii.). 

Wet- and dry-bulb hygrometers. See 
ibid. II. §§ (4)-(9) and (11). 

Physical constants of. See “ Atmosphere, 
Thermodynamics of the,” § (2). 
Specific heat of. See ibid. § (2). For de- 
terminations of, see “ Specific Heat,” 
Vol. I. 

Weight of, in saturated air. See “Atmo- 
sphere, Thermodynamics of the,” 
Table V. 

Wave - length of Light : determination of 
the metro at the Bureau International des 
Poids et Mesures. See “ Metrology,” § (4) ; 
also “ Line Standards,” § (7). 

Wave-length Rulings : suggestions for refin- 
ing line-standards. See “ Line Standards,” 
§ (1) (Vi.). 

Wave-lengths of Lines in the Infra-red 
Spectrum. Langley’s method of deter- 
mination. See “ Radiant Heat and its 
Spectrum Determination,” § (22). 

Wave-motion in the Atmosphere. See 
“ Atmosphere, Physics of,” § (17). 

Waves : 

In the interior of the earth, transmitted by 
brachistochronic paths in accordance with 
the recognised principles of wave-motion. 
See “ Earthquakes and Earthquake 
Waves,” § (7). 

On an elastic solid. See Md. § (6). 

Primary and secondary, in an earthquake : 
the two distinct parts into which the pre- 
liminary tremor, as recorded on a seis- 
mogram, can be separated. See ibid. 
§( 4 ). 

Weather 

Forecasting. See “ Atmosphere, Physics 
of,” § (20). 

Types of. See ibid. § (19). 

Weighbridges. See “ Weighing Maohinea,” 

§( 5 ). 

Combination. See ibid. § (6). 
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WEIGHING MACHINES 

From the earliest known times, weighing 
Instruments^ have been used to determine 
contracts be- 
tween buyer 
and seller; 
there is ample 
evidence of the 
use of the even- 
armed balance 
in the ancient 
Egyptian 
epoch, whilst 
the Boman 
steelyard by its 
name reminds 
us of its origin. 
The principle of 
weighing by 
the lever is at 
once the moat 
ancient as it is the most accurate. The 
sensitive balances of the present day differ 
only in refinements 
of construction from 
their prototypes. The 
evolution of weighing 
instruments therefore 
offers little scope for 
reference, and one can 
properly embark at 
once upon a descrip- 
tion of modem appli- 
ances. 

The weighing in- 
struments here dealt 
with are those com- 
monly used in the 
British Isles, and 
typical varieties only 
are described and 
illustrated. 

§ (1) Beam-soalbs. 

— Beam -scales are the 
most sensitive weigh- 
ing instruments, and 
are invariably used 
when weighings to a 
jSne degree of accuracy 
are required. When 
especial care is taken 
in their design and 
construction they can 
be made sensitive to 
the addition of a 
weight equal to one 
two-millionth part of 
the load weighed. 

There are many types, ranging from the 
dehoate apparatus used by chemists or 

1 Tor an ac( 5 ount of wel^ng machines of high 
aoonxacy see the article on “ Balanoea.’ 

roum 


for physical research, including the com- 
parison of the Imperial Standards of Weight, 
down to those ordinarily employed by 
tradesmen. 

A beam -scale consists essentially of an 
equal-armed lever provided with a knife-edge 
pivot at its centre. The pivot is supported 
on a bearing in the pillar of the balance, or in 
a shackle suspended from an arm projecting 
from the pillar. Similar pivots are fixed at 
each end of the lever and equidistant from 
the centre knife-edge. These carry, respec- 
tively, the pans in which the weights and goods 
to be weighed are placed. The pivots gener- 
ally take the form of triangular or pear-shaped 
prisms, and are fixed rigidly in the beam, 
projecting from each side in a horizontal 
plane at right angles to its axis. The centre 
one has its knife-edge at the lower angle of 
the prism, whilst the end pivots have their 
edges uppermost. A pointer at right angles to 
the beam and projecting vertically above or 
below the fulcrum knife-edge, as the case may 
be, indicates the movement of the beam from 


Tig. 2. 

the horizontal. Types of beam-scales are 
illustrated in Figs. 1 and 2. 

Various methods of fitting the knife-edges 
and bearings are adopted and have given rise 

3 a 
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to terms which, specify the type. ^ For example, 
there is the “ box-end ” beam {Fig. 3), in which 
the knife-edges pass through a box-like or 
bifurcated end of the beam ; the “ agate-box ” 
beam (Fig. 4), in 
m which agate bearings 
1 are fitted in brass 
■4 or iron boxes ; the 
^ “ Dutch-end ” beam 

{Fig. 5), in which 
case the. end bearings 
are fixed in side plates 
bolted together across the beam to form a 
shackle ; and the “ swan-neck ” beam {F^g. 6), 
now disaUowed in the smaller capacities, m 
which the ends are curved and slotted, the 
bottom of the slot forming a k^e-edge. 
Lastly, there is the “ continuous knife-edge 
beam {Fig. 7), which has the distmctive 
feature that the knife-edges bear along their 
whole length, and which is used for the most 
sensitive balances. 


SiQ . 3. 


Fig. 2 represents a 



commercial balance of 
the highest degree of 
accuracy, constructed 
to weigh bullion up to 
6000 oz. Troy. It is 
sensitive to the addi- 
tion of 2 grains to 
either pan when fully 
loaded, that is, when 
weights approximating 
to 3 cwt. are suspended from each end of 
the beam. The beam is of gun-metal, open 
pattern, and cored out in the middle so as 
to allow the saddle at the top of the stand to 
pass through the beam and afford a continuous 
bearing for the fulcrum knife-edge. The end 
knife-edges are also of the continuous type 
and have fiat steel bearings in the upper part 
of the suspension links. The flat bearing is the 
simplest as it is also the most desirable form 
of bearing. Its use allows free rotation of the 
knife-edge on its bear- 
ing, and rolling friction 
rather than sliding 
comes into play. To 
relieve the knife - edges 
from wear when the 
balance is not in use 
a triangular frame is 
provided and is lifted 
and lowered by a cam 
action operated by a handle at the front 
of the balance. The frame moves vertically 
in roller guides fixed on the stand. On the 
upward movement of the frame the vertical 
crutches near its ends first lift the end bearings 
off their knife-edges. As the frame continues 
its upward motion the upright pins near its 
ends engage in cups in the studs which project 
horizontally from the beam, and lift the 
fulcrum knife-edge from its bearing. In 




Pig. 6. 


addition to relieving all the knife-edges when 
not in use, this arrangement serves to prevent 
the accidental overthrowing of the beam from 
its support, a provision which is very necessary 
when flat bearings are employed. The end 
knife - edges are adjusted and retained in 
position by set screws which bear against the 
oblique sides of the triangular prisms. A 
small weight on a vertical stem above the 
centre knife-edge can be raised or lowered 
to adjust the centre of gravity of the beam, 
whilst the small vane can be revolved to 
compensate slight differences in the “ balance ” 
of the instrument. Pan 
rests, operated concur- 
rently with the sliding 
frame, and levelling 
feet are other refine- 
ments in the construc- 
tion of this balance. 

The knife-edges and 
bearings of beam-scales, and for that matter of 
all weighing appliances used in trade, are 
required by regulation to be of hard steel or 
agate. The reason for this is twofold : {a) 
To maintain the relative distance apart of the 
knife-edges, the alteration of which seriously 
affects the multiplication of the beam or levers, 
resulting in errors in weighing; and (6) to 
eliminate, as far as practicable, the friction 
between knife-edge and bearing which militates 
against the sensitiveness of the instrument. 
Agate is used much less than steel, and by 
custom is restricted to 
instruments of compara- 
tively low capacity. 

Agate bearings are most 
frequently used in con- 
junction with steel knife- 
edges. Agate knife- 
edges are only inserted 
in chemical balances and 
in balances of low capacity used in scientific 
investigations : their brittle nature renders 
them unsuitable for use in trade appliances. 

§ (2) Requisites of a Goon Balance. — 
The conditions which must be satisfied in 
the construction of a beam-scale, and which 
apply, inter alia, to every type of lever weighing 
instrument, are ; 

(i.) Trut/i, i.e. the beam, when at rest, 
must be horizontal both when unloaded and 
when equal masses are suspended from its 
terminal knife-edges. 

(ii.) Stability, i.e. the beam, if deflected 
from its position of equilibrium, must return 
to the original position of rest. 

(iii.) Sensitiveness, i.e. a small difference 
between the loads suspended from the terminal 
knife-edges must cause an appreciable devia- 
tion of the beam from the horizontal. 

To satisfy the conditions of truth, it is 
necessary that the moments of the wmghts 



Fig. 7. 
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of the arms of the beam around the fulcrum 
should be equal, and that the terminal knife- 
edges of the beam, from which the pans are 
suspended, should be equidistant from the 
fulcrum. 

The quality of stability is secured when 
the point of suspension {i.e. the fulcrum) is 
above the centre of gravity. If the centre 
of gravity is coincident with the centre knife- 
edge of the beam, then its equilibrium will 
be neutral, and the beam will remain in any 
position in which it is placed. Such a balance 
is wanting in proper action. If, on the other 
hand, the centre of gravity of the beam, when 
horizontal, is immediately above the fulcrum, 
the beam will be unstable, and will overturn 
upon the slightest displacement from the 
horizontal. The attainment of equipoise in 
such a case would be extremely difficult. 
But if the centre of gravity of the beam, when 
horizontal, is immediately below the fulcrum, 
the beam will rest in that position, and if 
disturbed therefrom will vibrate and at last 
return to the original position of rest. 

The sensitiveness of a balance depends upon 
several factors, which may be conveniently 
demonstrated as follows: Let AFB {Fig. 8) 
be the beam of a balance, and W its weight, 
concentrated at its centre of gravity G. Let 
L be the length of the arms, assumed equal ; 
and let the points A, F, and B, i.e. the three 
knife-edges, be all in the same plane. The 



beam has free movement about its fulcrum F, 
and the centre of gravity is at a distance d 
from F. Let a small weight p be added to 
the pan suspended from the knife-edge B ; the 
balance will turn through an angle a, and, 
assuming the scale pans equal, the equation of 
moments will be 

|).B'E=W.G'R. 

But B"E = Loosa, 

and G'RssG'Fsina = dsina. 

.\tana-^^. 

Now tan alp is a measure of the sensitive- 
ness which is therefore equal to L/Wd. The 


equation thus proves that the sensitiveness of 
a balance is proportional to the length of the 
arms, and inversely proportional to the dis- 
tance of the centre of gravity from the fulcrum, 
and to the weight of the beam.^ 

In practice it is usual to construct a balance in 
such a way that when unloaded the fulcrum knife- 
edge is slightly below the line joining the other two. 
The beam bends slightly under the load, thus lowering 
the outer knife-edges and bringing the three more 
nearly into line. When this condition is reached 
the sensitiveness is independent of the load. 

Summarising the above statements it is 
found that the requirements of a good balance 
are : 

(i.) The arms of the unloaded beam must 
have equal moments around the fulcrum, and 
the pans must be of equal weight. 

(ii.) The distance between each terminal 
knife-edge and the fulcrum must be equal. 

(iii.) The centre of gravity must be below 
the fulcrum. 

(iv.) The smaller the distance between the 
centre of gravity and the fulcrum the greater 
the sensibihty. 

(v.) The longer the beam the greater the 
sensibility. 

(vi.) The lighter the beam the greater the 
sensibility. But care should be taken not to 
make the beam so long or so light as to 
materially affect its rigidity. 

(vii.) The fulcrum should be in, or some- 
what below, the line of the terminal knife- 
edges. 

(viii.) There should be as little friction as 
possible between the bearing surfaces at the 
three points of suspension. 

From what has been said, it would appear that if 
the arms of a balance be unequal correct weighings 
cannot be made thereon ; but as the establishment and 
maintenance of exact equality in the arms is a matter 
of difficulty, one of two methods of avoiding all risk 
of error from this cause may be adopted. One is 
known as Gauss’s method, and consists of repeating 
the weighings, the weights and substance to be 
weighed being interchanged in the pans. Then 
if P and Q be the apparent weights of a body of true 
weight W when weighed in the right and left pan 
respectively, I and r being the length of the arms, 

WZ«*Qr, 

W2«PQ, W = Vp^ 

Thus the square root of the product of the two 
readings gives the true weight. In the second, 
Borda’s method, the substance to be weighed is 
placed in one pan and the scale balanced by any 
handy material in the other pan. The substance 
to be weighed is then removed and weights are 
substituted until equilibrium is restored. The 
weights represent the weight of the substance, the 

' For a more complete discussion of the action of a 
balance see “ Balances,” § (2). 
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inequality of the arms of the beam, if any, having 
affected both operations in a like manner. 

§ (3) CoimTER Machikes.— These are equal- 
armed weighing instruments of a capacity 
suitable for counter use, and with pans above 
the beam. They are largely employed for 
trade purposes in retail shops. From the 
standpoint of utih'ty, and without reference 
to questions of accuracy or sensitiveness, the 
counter machine possesses an advantage over 
the ordinary beam-scale because the scale pans 
of the former are unencumbered by chains, etc., 
and articles can be placed on the goods pan, 
or the weights manipulated on the weights 
pan with greater rSipidity. But this advan- 
tage is secured by a loss of sensitiveness, 
because it is evident that some means must 
be adopted to keep the pans in a horizontal 
position. Further, the means provided must 
permit of rotation of the parts, and as a con- 
sequence the increased number of knife-edges 
and bearing surfaces introduces additional 
friction. Fig. 9 is a perspective view of such 
a machine showdng the stand in section and 
exposing the parallel motion mechanism. 



(i.) The Rob&rml Balance . — The counter 
machine in general use in this country is 
evolved from a balance invented by Professor 
Roberval, a French mathematician, in 1670. 
The original model was similar to the sketch 
in Fig. 10. The balance consists of 



parallelogram ABDC, hinged at its comers, 
and movable in the vertical plane as shown 
by dotted lines in the sketch. Each of the' 
horizontal sides is supported at its centre by 
fulcra F and F', resting in bearings in the 


vertical stand. The arms AF and BP are 
equal, and are also equal to CF^ and DP' 
respectively. Similarly, the vertical sides AG 
and BD are each equal to the distance FF', 
and it therefore follows that whether the beam 
is horizontal or deflected at an angle to the 
horizontal, the sides AC and BD remain 
vertical and parallel to FP'. To each of 
these vertical sides is rigidly fixed a horizontal 
bar EH and KI. Then, if equal weights P 
and Q be suspended from any two points H 
and K respectively, the balance, if originally 
in equilibrium, will remain so, with the arms 
AB and CD horizontal. 

For let P and Q be weights which, when 
suspended from any two points H and K, 
maintain equilibrium, suppose the balance 
slightly disturbed as shown by the dotted 
lines in the diagrammatic figure. Fig. 11, 
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Fig. 11. 

and let p and q be the displacements of 
H and K, the points of application of the 
weights P and Q each measured in a vertical 
direction. 

The work done on P in rising a distance p 
is Pp ; the work done by Q in falling a dis- 
tance q is Qq, and since the balance is in 
equilibrium, these are equal. Thus Pp = Qq. 

But since the arms FA, FB, F'C, F'D are all 
equal, p is equal to q, each being equal to the 
vertical displacement of the extremities of the 
equal arms. 

Therefore P = Q or the balance remains in 
equilibrium from whatever points the weights 
are hung if they are equal. 

In the counter machine as evolved from 
the original Roberval balance, the horizontal 
arms projecting from the vertical sides of the 
parallelogram are replaced by horizontal pans 
fitted above the end knife-edges of the beam. 
This construction has the effect of minimising 
the magnitude of the tensions and thrusts to 
which the beam and stay may be subjected. 
The extent to which the pan projects over the 
vertical side of the parallelogram corresponds 
to the length of the arm EH or KI, and the 
force resulting from a weight placed near the 
edge has the same effect as P or Q in the 
proof just given. 

The essential condition for accuracy iu a 
counter machine is that the beam, stay, legs» 
and distance between the fulcra shall form 
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parallelograms. If tliis is not so, the indica- 
tions of the instrument, when a load is placed 
on the pan in any position other than vertically 
above the terminal knife-edge of the beam, 
will be inaccurate. 

A well-known variation of the Roberval balance 
is called the Inverted, or Imperial machine {Fig, 12). 

It is, as its name implies, 

r inverted counter machine. 

The pans are above the beam, 
but the legs and stays, instead 
1 I of being below the beam as in 
I I the ordinary counter machine, 

I I are above it. This construc- 

^ tion has several advantages, 

II I 1 1 particularly in machines of 

I I high capacity. The 

I pi pans are nearer the 

^ floor or counter than 

in the ordinary pat- 
tern, thus facilitating j 
PlQ. the weighing of heavy 

loads ; and the ver- 
tical distance between the beam and stay can 
conveniently be much longer than in the ordinary 
pattern, without affecting the height of the scale-pans 
from the floor or counter. The two outer pillars 
serve as “ legs ” to the goods and weights pan in this 
type of machine. 

From the above explanation of the principle of 
the Roberval balance it will be seen that certain 
thrusts and tensions, sometimes of considerable 
magnitude, are introduced along the beam^ and 
stay when the weights are placed in certain positions 
on the scale-pans. These thrusts and tensions tend 
to grind the knife-edges on their bearings, a condition 
which is not conducive to accuracy nor favourable 
to the long life of the machine. In order to avoid 
this defect several constructions have been devised, 
but the only variation in use in this country is the 
Beranger balance. 

(ii.) Bcilci7ic6. — The mechanism of 

this machine is, in appearance, more compli- 
oat>ed than that of the Roberval balance, but 
in reality is not so. The principle of placing 
the pans above the beam is retained, but all 
loa4s on the pans are transferred to sub- 
sidiary beams arranged below the main beam. 



wMoh, in their turn, transmit a pull, alw^s 
vertical and equal to the load, to the knife- 
edges of the main beam. By this arrange- 
ment the introduction of lateral forces is 
avoided. Fig. 13 illustrates the principle of 
tihe construction of this balance. 

I (4) Thb Stbblyabd, or unequal-armed 
beam, is a type of weighing instrument which 


in point of antiquity vies with the equal-armed 
beam scale. Excellently constructed speci- 
mens, found at Pompeii, vary but slightly in 
general design and proportion from the in- 
strument of present-day manufacture. The 
steelyard finds favour among butchers for 
weighing carcases, and in other trades for 
weighing bulky articles which are easily sus- 
pended and which cannot be placed con- 
veniently upon a pan or platform. It is a 
compact and portable instrument, and does 
not require the use of loose weights. Steel- 
yards are not, in general, so accurate as equal- 
armed balances, for the following reasons : 
(i.) A small weight on the long arm of the 
steelyard balances a heavy load suspended 
from the short arm, and consequently a very 
small error in the counterpoise weight causes 
a multiplied error in the apparent weight of 
the goods weighed. (iL) An extremely small 
error or change in 
the length of the 
short arm makes a 
sensible error in the 
apparent weight of 
the goods weighed. 

One type of steel- 
yard is shown in 
Fig. 14. 

When equilibrium 
is established the 
forces acting on 
either arm are 
inversely propor- 
tional to their distance from the fulcrum. In 
practice the load is suspended from the goods 
hook, which is at constant distance from the 
fulcrum, and the poise weight is moved along 
the longer arm until the steelyard is brought 
into a horizontal position. The amount of the 
load is read from the numbered graduation at 
the position on the long arm at which the 
movable poise rests. The short arm being of 
constant length and the travelling poise of 
constant weight, it follows that the length of 
the long arm, that is, the distance from the 
fulcrum to the position of rest of the poise, 
is proportionate to the load suspended from 
the goods hook, and, therefore, the long arm 
can be equally divided and graduated to 
represent the amount of the load which pro- 
duces equilibrium for any position of the poise. 
Occasionally steelyards are provided with a 
knife-edge with weights pan suspended from 
the longer arm, and loose weights are placed 
in the pan to balance the load. The dis- 
advantage of this system is that unless the 
loose weights are accurate and consistent 
among themselves, the error in the indications 
of the instrument is considerable on account 
of the great leverage they exert. As to the 
relative positions of the fulcrum, the terminal 
knife-edges (the notch or graduation on the 
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long arm at which the poise rests corresponds 
to a terminal knife-edge in a beam -scale), and 
the centre of gravity, the same laws apply 
to steelyards as to e(3^ual-armed beam-scales, 
which see above. 

§ (5) Platfokm Machines and Weigh- 
bridges. — Platform machines and weigh- 
bridges are types of weighing machines which 
are similar in principle, and differ from one 
another only by a capacity line arbitrarily 
fixed, and by the consequential differences in 
construction necessitated by the particular 
purpose for which they are designed. They 
are used in the main for weighings above 
1 cwt., and are composed of a goods platform, 
either at floor level or only slightly above the 
ground, and a steelyard or other form of 
indicator disposed at a convenient height, 
from which the weight of the goods is read. 
The platform machines used at railway stations 



for weighing luggage are a familiar sight, and 
hardly less so are the weighbridges, with plat- 
form sunk to road level and used for weighing 
cart-loads of coal, and those fitted with rails 
on which railway rolling stock is weighed. 

(i.) Types of Machines —Types of platform 
machines are illustrated in Figs. 15 and 16. 

The perspective view in Fig. 16 shows that 
this type of instrument consists, in general, 
of a box or frame in which are suspended 
two or more levers. These have their fulcra 
bearing in shackles {a in Fig. 16) suspended 
from the framing. The platform on which 
the goods are placed to be weighed is supported, 
generally at four points, on knife-edges fitted 
into the levers (see b in Fig. 16). One of the 
levers projects from the box or frame, and is 
connected at its outer end by a connecting 
rod to a steelyard, which carries a poise weight 
or weights to balance the load on the plat- 
form. By this combination of levers a high 
mechanical advantage is obtained, and con- 
sequently a heavy load can be weighed against 
a comparatively fight counterpoise weight. In 
the designing of platform machines a mech- 
anical advantage of 112 is frequently chosen. 


so that a counterpoise weight of 1 lb. will 
balance a load of 1 cwt. In the case of 
weighbridges a mechanical advantage of 1500 
is the average, although as high as 9000 is 
reached in some patterns. 

As in the counter machine, the practical 
consideration to be borne in mind is that the 



true weight of a load upon the platform of the 
machine shall be Indicated, whatever may be 
its position thereon. This condition is arrived 
at in platform machines and weighbridges by 
so proportioning each lever that the pull on 
the connecting rod is the same whichever lever, 
or combination of levers, is brought into play. 
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For example, in Fig. 17, which is a diagram- 
matic sketch of the levers of a platform 
machine, FAB and fah are two levers whose 
fulcra are at F and / respectively. The dis- 
tance Fc —fa, and FA —fh. The lever fb con- 
nects with the lever FB by a link at A. The 
downward pressure at B exercises a pull on 
the “ load ” knife-edge E of the steelyard, the 
fulcrum of which is F, and which carries the 
poise weight P on the graduated arm FD, and 
counterpoise weights W suspended from the 


— 
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Fig. 17. 

knife-edge D. Suppose, for illustration, that 
an article weighing 100 lbs. is placed on the 
platform. A portion of the 100 lbs. will act 
at c, and the remainder at a. If the distance 
PA=5Fc, and fb = 5fa, then the force at A 
will be -I- of the force at c ; and the force at 
b will be of the force at a. Thus the whole 
effect is the same as if -J- of the article 
weighed were suspended at A. This result is 
quite independent of the position on the plat- 
form of the articles weighed. The 
I of the load at A will produce 
a downward force at B, which, if, 
for example, FB be equal to 3FA, 
will be equivalent to ^ of the 
total load. The resulting tension 
in BE is balanced by the poise 
weights P and W, and the load is 
represented by the position of 
the poise weight P and by the 
magnitude of the weights W sus- 
pended from B. The levers FAB 
and fab are triangular in form, 
and being placed apex to apex they provide 
at the opposite comers four points of 
support for the platform, and no legs and 
stays are required to maintain the platform 
in the horizontal plane. The usual arrange- 
ment of levers in a weighbridge is shown 
in Fig. 18. The platform is carried on the 
knife-edges A, B, C, I). Two “ equal power” 
triangular levers, having their fulcmms at 
AtBi and CiDj respectively, transmit that pro- 
portion of the load which is home by each to 
a third lever with its ftdomm in the frame at 
B; this connects at its outer end to a rod 
suspended from the shorter arm of the steel- 
yard of the machine. In many oases an inter- 
mediate lever is introduced at the bottom of 


the steelyard pillar. The object of this is to 
still further increase the mechanical advantage 
of the machine, and to reduce the "weight of 
the poise necessary to balance loads on the 
platform. 

(ii.) Sensibility . — The degree of sensibility 
which weighbridges attain is remarkable when 
one remembers the loads applied and the 
number and mass of the parts which form the 
lever system. It is not uncommon for a new 
weighbridge loaded with 50 tons to give a 
correct indication, and to be sensitive to the 
addition of 2 lbs. to the load. This accuracy 
would not be maintained, but with reasonable 
usage a weighbridge is a very durable machine. 
One factor which contributes to its reliability 
is the almost infinitesimal movement of the 
platform and load when weighings are taken. 
The vertical movement of the “ indicating ” 
end of the steelyard does not, in general, 
exceed one inch, and this movement is, accord- 
ing to the leverage of the instrument, some- 
where between one and nine thousand times 
that of the platform. 

(iii.) “ Vibrating and Accelerating Machines.''^ 
— ^AU of the types of weighing instrument dealt 
with above, i.e. beam -scales, counter machines, 
steelyards, now ad- 
mitted to verifica- 
tion are constructed 
on what is known 
as the “ vibrating ” 
principle, that is to 
say, they are in 



Fig. 18. 

equilibrium when the beam or steelyard is 
in a horizontal position of rest, midway be- 
tween the upper and lower stops by which 
its movement is restricted, and return to this 
position when slightly disturbed. They are 
therefore stable machines. But the establish- 
ment of equilibrium in a machine of this type 
is an operation which is not conducive to 
rapid action, and having regard to the fact 
that platform machines and weighbridges are 
rarely, if ever, used where the question of 
determining exact weight to any great nicety 
is involved, and are frequently employed where 
rapid weighings are an advantage, these 
machines are, in this country, very commonly 
made unstable, or “ accelerating.” This 
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quality is secured by one of two methods. 
Either the centres of gravity of the levers and 
steelyard are located above the fulcrum knife- 
edges or the line of the terminal knife-edges is 
arranged above the fulcrum knife-edges. The 
effect of both these arrangements is to make 
the balance unstable and to cause the lever 
or steelyard when once moved from the 
horizontal position to continue to move with 
“ accelerated ” velocity until it is brought up 
by its stop. It is the practice to so arrange 
the steelyard that it is horizontal when on its 
lower stop, and consequently has movement 
one way only from the horizontal. An accel- 
erating machine indicates a “ correct weight 
when the steelyard gently rises from the lower 
stop to the full extent of its movement. 
Obviously such an instrument is not adapted 
for ascertaining the exact weight of an article, 
but where, as in the case of weighbridges, the 
degree of accuracy attainable is predetermined 
by the graduation of the steelyard, the 
divergence from absolute “ balance ” is of no 
great moment. Nevertheless, it must be added 
that in continental countries, in America, and 
in many English colonies all weighing instru- 
ments used for trade are required to be on 
the vibrating principle, and there can be no 
question that in regard to the construction of 
such instruments this principle is the proper 
one. 

(iv.) Methods of indicating the Load . — The 
arrangement and design of the lever mechanism 
under the platform of platform machines and 
weighbridges is practically stereotjrped, and 
the variations encountered are confined to 
details. In the method of indicating the load, 
however, one meets with three main divisions, 
known respectively as the loose-weight type, 
the no-loose-weight type, and the self -indicating 
type. In the first of these patterns the load 
on the platform is balanced by counterpoise 
weights suspended from the end of the steel- 
yard in the manner illustrated in Figs. 15 and 
17, each weight representing a major unit or 
multiple of a major unit of weight. Inter- 
mediate loads are counterpoised by the jockey 
weight, which at its greatest distance from the 
fulcrum balances one major unit. For in- 
stance, a load of 30 cwts. would be balanced on 
a weighbridge provided with “ 1 ton ” counter- 
poise weights, by suspending one of the 
counterpoise weights from the end of the 
steelyard and moving the travelling poise 
along to the “ 10 cwts.” graduation on the steel- 
yard. The “ no -loose-weight ” type is an 
extension of the principle involved in the 
intermediate weighings on the loose-weight 
type. Here a larger travelling poise balances, 
at its extreme distance from the fulcrum, the 
whole of the load which the machine is con- 
structed to weigh. The load on the platform 
is balanced by moving the large poise along 


the steelyard and engaging the knife-edge, or 
nib, in one of the several notches cut on the 
top edge of the steelyard. Intermediate loads 
are balanced by a smaller travelling poise 
which operates along a bar attached to the 
steelyard. 

(v.) Self-iTidicating Mechanisms. — Self -indi- 
cating mechanisms may be divided roughly 
into two classes. They are not, generally, so 
accurate as those requiring manual operation, 
but serve a useful purpose where quickness in 
weighings is a desirable factor. The demand 
for this tjq)e of instrument was for many years, 
and is now, to some extent supplied by indi- 
cators operating on the hydrostatic principle, 
that is, a cylindrical body suspended from the 
steelyard is partly immersed in a tank of 
water. On the application of a load to the 
platform the cylinder is lifted, thus displacing 
less water ; the downward puU it exerts on the 
steelyard, being the difference between its 
weight and the weight of water displaced, 
increases and the steelyard comes to rest in 
such a position that this increase just balances 
the effect of the weight on the platform. The 
movement of the steelyard is communicated 
by a cord wrapping round a spindle to an 
indicating finger attached thereto. The finger 
traverses a graduated dial and indicates the 
load on the platform. Some makers use a 
mercury cup instead of the water tank, but 
neither of the arrangements can be said to be 
reliable. In the second, and modem, type of 
self -indicating machine of this class a pen- 
dulum resistant to the load is employed. A 
heavy weight is suspended rigidly from the 
steelyard, and upon the application of a load 
to the platform moves to such a position that 
the forces about the fulcrum are in equilibrium. 

§ (6) Combination Weighbridge. — With 
the introduction into this country of long 
bogie tmcks for carr3dng merchandise on rail- 
ways the necessity arose for the weighing of 
mixed trains, that is, trains made up of long 
bogie wagons and the usual two-axle wagons. 
To weigh these on a long single machine was 
a time-wasting and therefore costly process 
which involved uncoupling the wagons, 
weighing and recoupling. To obviate this 
work, the combination weighbridge was 
designed. In its modem form it consists of 
two or more weighbridges placed end to end, 
with, in some cases, a certain distance between 
them. All are connected, so that an indication 
of the total weight on the platforms, or the 
weight on each separate platform, or any 
combination of the platforms, is obtainable. 
Even the two unit machines did not com- 
pletely satisfy the demands arising from the 
complication of wheel-base dimensions, and 
the three-unit combination soon followed. An 
arrangement of levers in the latest type of 
triple weighbridge is shown diagrammatioally 
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in Fig: 19. Each of the weighing units trans- 
fers its load by a connecting rod to the corre- 
sponding intermediate lever. The dead weight 
of the platform and levers being compensated 
by the attached balance lever, only the pull 
due to the load is transferred to the box lever, 
and from thence by the connecting rod in the 
pillar to the steelyard. To disconnect any one 


goods on the platform, the reading being in 
any one of the systems desired. 

(ii.) Printing Steelyards . — Provision for 
printing a record of the weight of goods is 
provided in some steelyards. In one form, a 
series of gun-metal figures corresponding to the 
various graduations is attached to the under- 
side of the steelyard. To obtain a record of 



of the bridges the appropriate handle under- 
neath the steelyard is pulled over. The cam 
attached thereto depresses the right-hand end 
of the balance lever, lifting up the left-hand 
end, which communicates its movement 
through chain links to the left-hand end of 
the intermediate lever. The end knife-edge 
of the latter is lifted off the bearing shackle 
suspended from the box lever, and the steel- 
yard movement is then independent of any 
load which might be on the disconnected 
weighbridge. 

§ (7) Modern Refinements, (i.) Multiple 
Standards . — Among 
the refinements of con- 
struction in platform 
machines and weigh- 
bridge the two out- 
standing are the intro- 
duction of mechanism 
enabling readings of 
weight to be taken in 
two or more standards, 
and the attachment of 
recording apparatus. 

One method of secur- 
ing an indication of 
weight in three standards, e.g. English, Metric, 
and Egyptian, is illustrated in Fig. 20. A 
polygonal bar having notches, and graduated 
according to the different systems on its 
various faces, is supported by conical bearings 
aJongride the steelyard When it is desired to 
change from one standard of weight to another, 
a rimmb-screw is loosened and the “ polygonal 
bar ” is revolved until riie appropriate notches 
are underneath the nib of the travelling poise. 
Tlie bar is then secured in position, and the 
bldsnoed steelyard indicates, by the position 

the large and small poises, the weight of the 


weight a ticket is inserted in the slot in the 
travelling poise, and by the pulling over of 
the handle immediately beneath the slot, is 
impressed against the metal figures, which cut 
a record of the weight upon the cardboard 
ticket. In another printing device, gun-metal 
discs, having figures engraved on their peri- 
phery, are caused to revolve by movement of 
the travelling poises. When equilibrium is 
estabhshed a ticket is inserted in the slot and 
is immediately over the figures corresponding 
to the notches in which the several poises rest. 
A pull over of the handle presses the ticket on 
to the engraved figures. In some instruments 
a. continuous cardboard tape is used instead of 
the separate tickets, and provides a complete 
record of weighings taken in a given period. 

§ (8) Self-indioating Scales. — A notice- 
able modem develop- 
ment in weighing 
machine construction is 
that of the self -indicat- 
ing instrument. The 
prototype of this class 
is the spring balance, a 
familiar departure from 
the leverage principle 
upon which weighing instruments are, in the 
main, constructed. Self -indicating mechanisms 
applied to weighbridges have been dealt with 
above, and the remarks following concern only 
the smaller capacity instruments for counter 
use. These comprise a weighing lever or 
levers associated with a pair of springs, 
or "With a pendulum weight, as the final 
resistant. The latter is the more numerous 
class, and the one which calls for explanation. 
The principle is illustrated in Figs. 21 and 
22. In Fig. 21 a simple Roberval balance 
mechanism is connected with a pendulum 



Tig. 20. 
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resistant. On the application of a load to 
the goods pan the force transmitted to the 
short arm of the bell-crank lever causes the 
latter to take up a position such that the 
pendulum bob has an 
equal moment around 
the fulcrum. The indi- 
cator is rigidly fixed to 
the bell- crank lever, and 
traverses a graduated 
dial to register the load 
weighed. Equal incre- 
ments to the load in 
the pan produce equal 
increments of moment 
to the pendulum, but 
the consequential unequal radial movements 
of this member, which are projected directly 
on the graduated arc by the in^cating finger, 
involve unequal divisions of the scale. 

This inequality is 
avoided in many 

of the types of 

self-indicating 
scale by transmit- 
ting the pull of 
the final weighing 
lever to the pen- 
dulum lever by 
means of a flex- 
ible metal band 
passing over a 
cam attached to 
the lever arm (see 
Fig, 22), the con- 
tour of the cam 
being arranged to give a decreasing moment arm 
as the load is increased to compensate for the 
decreasing radial movements of the pendulum. 
With some instruments of this type is asso- 
ciated a price-computing device. A vertical 
rack is attached to the end of the weighing 
lever and imparts its motion, through the 
medium of a pinion on a horizontal shaft, to a 
light and carefully balanced drum whose axis 
is the before-mentioned horizontal shaft. On 
the outer surface of the drum are printed 
the range of weight values corresponding 
to the capacity of the instrument, and 
the money value of goods corresponding to 
different rates per pound. The side of the 
casing which is nearer to the seller is pierced 
centrally by two slots, one a vertical slot 
through which the weight is read on the drum, 
and the other a horizontal slot, half of it on 
each side of the vertical slot, through which 
the money values of the goods, corresponding 
to the different rates per pound, are read. The 
weight of the goods and the money value are 
recorded by an indicating wire stretched taut 
in the casing and fixed in front of the drum. 
On the side of the casing nearer to the buyer 
there is a vertical slot, through which the 




weight of the goods can be read on the 
drum. 

§ (9) Special Devices. — Many and varied 
special .types of weighing instruments have 
been introduced in recent years. Particularly 
noticeable are the efforts which have been made 
to expedite the operation of weighing by the 
introduction of machinery, more or less com- 
plicated, which renders the instruments to a 
great extent self-acting. Among these may be 
mentioned those which have for their object 
the weighing out of quantities of goods in great 
numbers of the same weight ; those con- 
structed to weigh many loads of var'^dng weight 
in succession, and present the total weight at 
the end of a day’s work ; and those which 
determine the amount of material carried by 
a continuously travelling band in any given 
period, as, for example, the amount of coal 
passed into bunkers, or from bunkers to boilers. 
The adaptation of weighing instruments to 
other uses than the indication of weight has 
produced instruments to indicate the number 
of loads weighed ; to indicate the weight of a 
quantity of articles from the weight of one; 
to indicate the percentage constituents in an 
alloy; and to indicate the number of articles 
in an unknown quantity placed upon the scale. 
Considerations of space prevent more than a 
passing mention of these appliances, but all 
embody the physical principles involved in the 
simpler instruments. 

WBiGHTfira Machines, Mtjltiple Standard, 

for weighing in two or more units. See 

“ Weighing Machines,” § (7). 

Weighing Meters for Liquids (Automatic). 

See “ Meters,” § (6). 

Weights, Adjustment of. See “ Balances,” 

§ ( 12 ). 

Coated. See idzd. § (9). 

Material for making standard. See idid, 

§( 8 ). 

National Standard, recompared with the 
international prototype kilogramme and 
found, in half the oases examined, to 
agree with the initial value at the time of 
formal issue, to within ± 0-000010 gramme, 
ie. to within 1 part in 10®, See ibid. 
§( 8 ). 

Of rock-crystal (quartz) made by J. Nemetz 
(Vienna) and Laurent (Paris). See ibid. 

§ ( 9 ). 

Shape and design of. See “ Balances,” § (1 1). 

Uncoated polished brass, variation of mass 
of, tabulated. See ibid. § (8). 

Weights and Measures : 

Legal denominations of. See “ Metrology,” 

§ ( 11 ). 

Used in trade, control of. Testing authorises. 
See ibid. § (10). 
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Wet- ai^d JDry-btjlb Thermometers. See 
“ Humidity,” II. § (4), “ Meteorological In- 
struments,” II. § (7). 

Whitworth Standard Thread. See 
“ Gauges,” § (44). 

Wind : 

Condition for no variation with height. See 
“ Atmosphere, Physics. of,” §§ (10), (11). 
EfiEect of, on dew-point hygrometers. See 
“ Humidity,” 11. §§ (2) and (3). 

Effect of rotation of earth on. See “ Atmo- 
sphere, Physics of,” § (8), 

Relation of, to distribution of pressure. 
See “ Atmosphere, Thermodynamics of 
the,” § (8). 

Relation of horizontal to vertical, for typical 
distiibutions of velocity. See ibid. 
§ (16). See also “ Atmosphere, Circu- 
lation of the.” 

Variation with height : 

Effect of eddy-motion on. See “ Atmo- 
sphere, Physics of,” §§ (12), (13), 14. 

Effect of temperature -gradient on. See 
ibid. § (10). 

Formulae for. See ibid. §§ (12), (14). 

In the stratosphere. See ibid. § (11). 


In the surface layers. See ibid, § (14). 

In the troposphere. See ibid. §§ (10), 

( 12 ). 

See also “ Anticyclone,” “ Cyclone,” “ Cyclo- 
strophic Wind,” Geostrophic Wind,” 
“ Gradient Wind.” 

Wind, Direction of : 

Measurement of : 

At the surface. See “ Meteorological 
Instruments,” IV. § (21), etc. 

In the upper air. See ibid. § (35). 

Self-recording instruments for : Basendell, 
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Mimro-Rooker. See ibid. § (22) (ii.)- 
(vii.). 

Wind - vanes. See “ Meteorological Instru- 
ments,” § (21). 

Wind Velocity : 

Measurement of, at the surface. See 
“Meteorological Instruments,” IV. § (16), 
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Measurement of, in the upper air, by Darwin- 
Hill mirror. See ibid. § (35). 

Relation to atmospheric pressure and density. 
See ibid. § (16). 


Z 


Zones as used in connection with Screw Threads, See “Metrology,” VII. §(25)(ii.). 
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COREIGBNDA, VOL. I 

Page ix, List of Contributors, irisert Whetham, W. C. D., M.A., F.R.S. — Phase Rule. 
„ 89, col. 2, last formula, for 0 read 0. 

„ 91, col. 2, Table, for independent read inductive. 

„ 255, col. 1, line 29, for AB x BC= AO^ read AB x AC = AO^. 

,, 255, col. 1, line 39, omit M from the product. 

„ 255, col. 1, line 44, for equation (1) read equation (2). 

„ 255, col. 1, line 45, interchange (p and 6. 

„ 256, col. 1, N.B . — R is used to denote both the radius of the rod and the force. 
„ 265, coL I, line 7, /or Ingles read Inglis ; also in Index, p. 1060, col. 2. 

„ 395, col. 1, last line, for to read towards. 

„ 503, col. 2, formulae at top of column, far W {(A/a) - 1} read W {(A/a)^ - 1 j-. 

„ 541, col. 2, line 32, far Points read Parts. 

„ 546, col. 1, lines 30 and 34, far tangential read transverse. 

„ 546, col. 2, line 30, for on D read on BP. 

„ 546, col. 2, line 32, far read 1/ to tally with figure. 

„ 547, col. 1, lino 33, far I6c read I^^. 

,, 547, col. 1, line 37, after moving insert relatively to A. 

„ 549, col. 1, line 40, after so insert that. 

„ 591, col. 2, line 11, after exceed insert by more than. 

„ 735, col. 1, line 43, far force read speed. 

„ 735, col. 1, line 50, far plain read plane. 

„ 935, col 1, formula 11, read f 

Ja -t 

„ 1066, col, 1, line 17 from end, insert Thomson, James, before rope brake. 
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CORRIGENDA, VOL. II 


From List of Contributors, p. vii, omit Schofield, F. H., M.A. — Tungsten Arc Lamp. 
(Transferred to Vol. IV.) 

Page 1, col. 1, line 9 from foot, Admittance, read the reciprocal of the impedance of an 
alternating current circuit. It is measured by 

R, L, and K being the resistance, self-inductance, and capacity of the circuit 
and w the pulsatance. 

„ II, col. 2, line 22, /or =}=Vv + 4zj2 read ±4Vu-l-4u2. 

„ 25, col. 2, line 23 ; page 377, col. 1, line 3 from foot ; page 395, col. I, Line 20, and 

footnote, for Hartmann Kampf read Hartmann Kem pf. 

„ 106, col, 2, line 29, formula (27) far h- \/ - r^ read r^. 

V 

„ 108, col. 2, formula (50), far v =I„,ax. sin {cot + (p) read i = sin {ot + <j>). 

„ 108, col. 2, formula (54), for Z read Z®. 

„ 108, col, 2, line 7 from foot, far minimum read maximum. 

,, 108, col. 2 , line 6 from foot, for — co^L read -hoj^L. 

„ 108, col. 2 , line 3 from foot, for maximum read minimum. 


123, ooL 1, line 15, for s-c 


{s - a){e ~ b) 


read s-c + 


(s - a)(s - b) 




383, col. 1 , lino 8 from foot, for of the coils read of the secondary coil. 

I 21 

391, col. 1 , line 5 from foot, for log^ read log^ -j. 


,, 392, col. 2 , last line, for reactance read impedance. 

„ 402, col. 1 , lino 9 from foot, for which reduces to read which, when LS^K^oi® is 

negligible, reduces to. 

„ 589, col. 1, lino 26, and page 1096, col. 2, line 5, for Mdscicki read Moscioki. 


„ 591, col. 2, line 5 from foot, far Broun read Braun. 

„ 598, col. 2, lines 19 and 22 from foot, for Pierce’s read Peirce’s. 

„ 018, col. 1 , line 18 from foot, for a periodic read aperiodic. 

„ 680, col. 1, Ref. No. 19, for J. L. Eokersley read T. L. Eckersley. 

„ 708, ool. 1 , line 6 from foot, for miohropi read microhm. 

„ 727, ool. 1 , line 14 from foot, /or -Ij{difdi) read --Ju{dildtf 


„ 781, ool. 1, Fig. 1, Morse sign for 2 is . 

948, ool, 1 , line 2 from foot, for conductor read condenser. 

948, ool, 2 , line 21 , /or the value read the numerical value. 

„ 972, col, 1 , line 8 from foot, for - oo^bG^ read 

, {c~oo^K)G^ ^ {c-oo^K)G^ 

„ 972, ool. 1 , formula ( 33 ), /or y-y-; read -I 7 - 7 -^ ^ • 


„ 972, col. 2 , formula (36), /or w(L^ ~ L)= - • • • read 0 }{Li' - Ja) — + . . . 

,, 973, formula (41), read G 90000(R'' - R)/<r? 2 . 

„ 1070, ooL 1 , footnote, for Strenstom read StenstrSm. 








